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SMASH!!! 

Down  Goes  the  Price 
of  OUTDOOR  BOOKS 

Here^s  Where  We  Blaze  the  Trail 
to  Lower  Prices  on  Forest  and 
Stream  Outdoor  Books 

TWENTY  TITLES  embracing  an 
ideal  list  of  price-reduced  books  covering 
a wide  range  of  outdoor  subjects. 

All  these  books  are  cloth  bound  unless 
otherwise  mentioned,  and  should  be  in 
every  sportsman’s  library. 


ANGLER’S  WORKSHOP.  By  Perry 
D.  Fpa2ep.  A practical  manual  for 
all  those  who  want  to  make  their 
own  rod  and  fittings.  It  contains  a 
review  of  fishing  rod  history,  a dis- 
cussion of  materials,  a list  of  the 
tools  needed,  description  of  the 
method  to  be  followed  in  making  all, 
kinds  of  rods,  including  fly-casting,  bait  fishing,  sal- 
mon, etc.,  with  full  instructions  for  winding,  varnish- 
ing, etc.  Illustrated.  $1.00. 

FISH  CULTURE.  By  Wm.  E.  Meehan.- 

This  sifleiidid  work  of  fish  culture 
covers  in  a most  comprehensive  man- 
ner the  hatching  and  breeding  of 
bass,  cat-fish,  carp,  trout,  perch, 
pickerel,  muscallonge,  etc.  It  in- 
cludes special  chanters  on  frog  cul- 
ture, care  of  gold  fish  and  aquariums. 

The  author  was  formerly  Fish  Commissioner  of  Penn- 
sylvania. and  it  is  conceded  by  experts  that  in  this 
book  Mr.  Meehan  has  produced  a most  valuable 
document.  $1.00. 

SMALL-MOUTHED  BASS.  By  W.  J. 

Loudon.  In  this  book  Professor  Lou- 
'tion  tells  the  story  of  his  28  years*  ob- 
servation of  this  ever  game  fish.  He 
describes  its  haunts  and  habits;  how, 
when  and  where  they  are  caught,  and 
'gives  other  data  of  intense  interest  to 
the  angler.  $1.00. 

The  AIREDALE,  By  W.  A.  Bruette. 

This  instructive  and  interesting  work 
covers  the  history,  breeding  and  train- 
ing of  these  useful  dogs.  It  is  the 
latest  and  best  bock  on  the  subject. 

These  who  desire  to  train  their  dogs 
to  the  highest  state  of  efiiciency  either 
as  companions  or  for  hunting  will  find 
easily  understood  and  practical  instructions  on  the 
subjects  of  general  training,  retrieving,  swimming  and 
diving,  and  work  on  squirrels,  rabbits,  partridges,  etc. 
There  are  important  chapters  devoted  to  the  laws  of 
bree  ling,  kennel  management,  preparation  for  and 
handling  in  the  show  ring,  diseases  and  treatment  and 
many  hints  and  instructions  of  great  value  to  breed- 
ers and  owners.  Price,  in  cartridge  board  covers,  $1.00. 

.CAMP  LIFE  AND  THE  TRICKS  OF' 

TRAPPING.  By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson. 

Comprehensive  hints  on  camp  shelter, 
log  huts,  bark-shanties,  woodland  beds 
and  bedding,  boat  and  canoe  building, 
and  valuable  suggestions  on  trappers' 
food,  etc.,  with  extended  chapters  on 
the  trapper's  art,  containing  all  the 
“tricks"  and  valuable  bait  recipes  of 
Valuable  recipes  for  the  curing  and 
skins,  etc.  $1.00. 

MODERN  BREAKING.  By  William  A. 

’ Bruette.  Probably  the  most  practical 
treatise  that  has  ever  been  published 
on  the  training  of  setters  and  pointers, 
and  their  work  in  the  field.  Every 
phase  of  the  subject  has  been  care- 
fully covered  and  the  important  les- 
sons are  illustrated  by  photographs 
from  life.  It  is  a book  well  calculated  to  enable  the 
amateur  to  become  a successful  trainer  and  handler. 
There  are  chapters  on  The  Art  of  Training,  Setters  vs. 
Pointers,  Selection  of  Puppies,  Naming  Hogs,  Nomen- 
clature, Training  Implement,  Know  Thyself,  First  Les- 
sons, Yard  Breaking,  Pointing  Instinct,  Backing, 
Ranging,  Retrieving,  Gun  Shyness,  Faults  and  Vices, 
Conditioning,  Dont's.  Illustrated  by  reproductions  of 
Osthaus  paintings.  Cartridge  board  cover,  $1.00. 
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NURSING  vs.  DOSING.  By  S.  T. 

Hammond.  A most  practical  book 
for  the  dog  fancier,  based  largely  on 
Mr.  Hammond's  observation  that  dogs 
and  particularly  house  dogs,  suffer 
from  too  much  medicine.  Contents — 

Nursing,  Cleanliness,  Diet,  Other 
Foods,  Kennel  and  Exercise,  Common^ 

Ailments,  Hiarrhcea,  Convulsions,  Epilepsy,  Distemper, 
Eczema,  Need  of  Proper  Care,  Stomach,  Vermin,  Ear, 
Mange,  Nervous  System,  Colic,  Worms.  Cloth,  illus* 
trated,  161  pages.  $1.00. 

PRACTICAL  DOG  TRAINING.  By' 

S.  T.  Hammond.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  dog  training  described 
in  this  book  were  adopted  by  the 
writer  after  years  of  study.  His  own 
success  has  encouraged  the  belief  that 
the  honk  will  prove  of  special  value 
in  (log  training  for  amateur  or- 
professional.  $1.00 

THE  AMERICAN  SPORTSMAN.  By- 
Elisha  J.  Lewis,  M.D.  An  excep- 
tionally entertaining  and  reliable 
manual  for  the  practical  sportsman 
as  well  as  for  others  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  literature  of  field 
sports.  It  presents  chapters  of  im- 
portance on  the  care,  treatment  and- 
breaking  of  sporting  dogs  as  well  as  instructive  de- 
scriptive chapters  on  the  rifle  and  its  use.  The  haunts 
and  habits  of  American  game  are  described  truth- 
fully. The  book  contains  550  pages  of  most  interest- 
ing matter  to  any  sportsman.  $1.00. 

CAMPING  AND  WOODCRAFT.  By 
Horace  Kephart.  In  two  volumes. 

Vol.  I,  Camping.  Vol.  II,  Woodcraft. 

The  old  edition  of  this  book  was  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject  for 
over  ten  years.  The  new  edition  is 
enlarged,  entirely  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date,  after  two  years  had  been 
spent  in  the  undertaking.  Vol.  I deab  with  outfits, 
making  camp,  fires,  camp  cookery,  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  II, 
“Woodcraft,"  deals  chiefly  with  such  shifts  and  ex- 
pedients as  are  learned  or  practised  in  the  wilderness 
itself,  where  we  have  nothing  to  choose  from  but  the 
raw  materials  that  lie  around  us.  Contains  over  a 
hundred  illustrations.  The  volumes  may  be  bought 
separately  or  in  sets.  Single  copies,  $2.00. 

WOODCRAFT.  By  Nessmuk.  No  bet-' 
ter  or  more  delightful  book  for  the 
help  and  guidance  of  those  .who  gp 
into  the  wild  for  sport  or.  fecr^ion 
was  ever  written.  No  onb-ewrTtn^w 
the  woods  better  than  Nessrauk  or 
succeeded  in  putting  so  much  valu- 
able information  into  the  same  com-  . 
pass.  Camp  equipment,  camp  making,  the  personal  kit, 
camp  fires,  shelters,  bedding,  fishing,  cooking,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  kindred  topics  are  considered.  Be- 
yond this  the  book  has  a quaint  charm  all  its  own. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  ICO  pages.  $1.00. 

HORSE  PACKING.  By  Charles  J. 

Post.  This  is  a complete  description 
of  the  hitches,  knots,  and  apparatus 
used  in  making  and  carrying  loads  of 
various  hitches  and  knots  at  each  of 
the  importarn  stages  so  that  even  the 
novice  can  follow  and  use  them.  Full 
description  is  given  of  the  ideal  pack 
animal,  as  well  as  a catalogue  of  the  diseases  and  in- 
juries TO  which  such  animals  are  subject.  Illustrated 
with  diagrams.  50c. 
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KINKS.  Edited  by  Harry  N.  Katz.  A 

practical  book  of  250  helpful  hints 
for  hunters,  anglers  and  outers.  This 
book  will  be  found  invaluable  to  the  ► 
camper,  or  as  an  interesting  volume  | 
of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  for 
sportsmen.  $1.00 

MANUAL  OF  TAXIDERMY.  By  C.  J. 

Maynard  and  Chester  A.  Reed.  De- 
tailed instructions  for  collecting,  skin- 
ning and  mounting  birds,  animals, 
fish,  reptiles  and  insects,  and  for 
tanning  skins,  rugwork,  preparing 
backgrounds,  etc.  Illustrated  by  draw- 
ings and  photographs  of  mounted 
specimens.  $1.00. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  PARTRIDGE.  By 
S.  T.  Hammond.  This  delightful  pre- 
sentment of  the  glories  of  Autumn 
days  with  gun  and  dog  in  the  crisp 
New  England  woods  in  search  of  the 
noblest  of  native  game  birds.  $1.00. 

POCKET  NATURE  LIBRARY.  Fouri 
volumes.  Four  splendid  guides  to  the 
marvelous  life  of  all  outdoors.  Il- 
lustrated in  colors,  the  Pocket  Nature 
Library  will  help  to  identify,  classify 
and  know  a great  many  facts  about 
birds,  wild  flowers,  butterflies  and 
trees.  800  illustrations  in  full  natural  J 
colors  make  this  an  invaluable  work  to  the  lover  of 
outdoors.  Each  book  measures  SVz  in.  by  3^^  in., 
bound  in  flexible  style.  Fits  pocket  or  handbag.  Price 
per  set,  $4.00. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  BEAVER. 

By  A.  Radcliff  Dugmore.  The  object 
of  this  work  is  to  provide  a book  on 
the  subject  of  the  beaver  free  from 
exaggeration  and  not  too  technical, 
and  finally  to  call  attention  to  the 
question  of  protecting  the  most  in- 
teresting animal  to-day  extant.  $2, 

PISTOL  AND  REVOLVER  SHOOT- 
ING. By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright. 

A new  and  revised  edition  of  a work 
that  has  already  achieved  prominence 
as  an  accepted  authority  on  the  use 
of  the  hand  gun.  Full  instructions 
are  given  in  the  use  of  both  revolver 
and  target  pistol,  including  shooting 
position,  grip,  position  of  arm,  etc, 
thoroughly  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  photographs 
and  includes  the  rules  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association  and  a list  of  the  records  made  both  here 
aiiii  abroad,  $1.50. 

AMATEUR’S  DOG  BOOK.  By  William 
A.  Bruette.  A popular,  condensed 
handbook  of  information  concerning 
the  management,  training  and  diseases 
of  dogs,  including  trick,  guard  and 
watch  dogs.  With  many  illustra- 
tions, 50c.  (Paper  cover.) 
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UNCLE  LISHA’S  SHOP.  By  Rowland' 

E.  Robinson.  Life  in  a Corner  of 
Yankeeland.  The  shop  itself,  the 
place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was 
b sort  of  sportsman's  exchange,  where, 
as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the 
widely  scattered  neighborhood  used  to  meet  of  evening 
and  dull  outdoor  days  "to  swap  Ees."  Cloth.  187 
pages.  $1.00. 
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THE  PRICES  OF  THESE  ATTRACTIVE  CLOTH-BOUND  BOCKS  INCLUDE  DELIVERY  CHARGES  TO  ANY 
ADDRESS  IN  THE  U.  S.  OR  CANADA  UNLESS  OTHERWISE  MENTIONED. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


January,  1922 


ADDITIONAL  LISTING 
OF 

OUTDOOR  BOOKS  FOR  INDOOR  READING 


^Torest  and  Stream”  outdoor  book  catalog  for  1921  and  1922 

will  present  the  most  complete  list  of  practical  and  entertaining  books  on  every  phase  of  outdoor  life.  The  following  illustrate  to  some  extent  the 

scope  of  books  available. 

ORDER  YOUR  HOLIDAY  BOOKS  NOW! 

Outdoor  books  are  permanent  reminders  of  the  giver.  When  requested  books  will  be  mailed  direct  to  names  and  addresses  furnished  by  the  pur- 
chaser, and  a presentation  card  showing  the  giver’s  name  will  be  enclosed  with  each  book.  AH  books  are  clothbound,  unless  otherwise  mentioned. 

Prices  include  delivery  charges  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico. 


BIRDS 

AMERICAN  GAME  BIRDS.  By  Chester  A. 
Reed.  Is  a book  written  especially  for  sports- 
men as  a concise  guide  to  the  identification  of 
game  birds  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Oyer 
one  hundred  species  of  game  birds  are  faith- 
fully depicted  by  the  colored  pictures,  and  the 
te.xt  gives  considerable  idea  of  their  habits  and 
tells  where  they  are  to  be  found  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  These  illustrations  are  re- 
produced from  water-color  paintings  by  the 
author,  whose  books  on  birds  and  flowers  have 
had  the  largest  sale  of  any  ever  published  in 
this  country.  They  are  made  by  the  best  known 
process  by  one  of  the  very  first  engraving 
houses  in  the  country  and  the  whole  typography 
is  such  as  is  rarely  seen  in  any  book.  The 
cover  is  a very  attractive  and  uniciue  one,  a 
reproduction  of  leather  made  from  the  back  of 
a boa  constrictor  with  set-in  pictures  of  game 
birds.  50  cents. 

BIRD  LIFE.  By  F.  M.  Chapman.  Cloth.  $4.00. 

BIRD  NEIGHBORS.  By  N.  Blanchan.  Cloth. 
$4.00. 

BIRDS  THAT  HUNT  AND  ARE  HUNTED. 
By  N.  Blanchan.  Cloth.  $4.00. 

BIRDS  WORTH  KNOWING.  By  N.  Blanchan. 
Cloth.  $1.75. 

COLOR  KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN 

BIRDS.  By  F.  Chapman.  Cloth.  $3.50. 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  WILD  BIRDS  AND 
THEIR  MUSIC.  By  F.  S.  Mathews.  Cloth. 
$3.50. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  FRIENDS  WITH  BIRDS. 
Pocket  Nature  Guides.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.25. 

LAND  BIRDS  EAST  OF  THE  ROCKIES. 
I’ocket  Nature  Guides.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.25. 

METHODS  OF  ATTRACTING  BIRDS.  By 
G.  H.  Traiton.  Cloth.  $1.75. 

OUR  COMMON  BIRDS.  By  J.  B.  Grant. 
Cloth.  $1.75. 

OUR  WINTER  BIRDS.  By  F.  M.  Chapman. 
Cloth.  $1.50. 

WATER  BIRDS  EAST  OF  THE  ROCKIES. 
Pocket  Nature  Guides.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.25. 

WAY  TO  STUDY  BIRDS.  By  D.  Kuser. 
Cloth.  $1.25. 

WESTERN  BIRD  GUIDE.  Pocket  Nature 
Guides.  Flex.  imi.  leather.  $1.7.5. 

WHAT  BIRD  IS  THAT?  By  F.  M.  Chapman. 
Cloth.  $1.50. 

BOATS  AND  BOATING 

ICE-BOATING.  By  H.  L.  Stone.  History  and 
development  of 'ice-boating,  together  with  direc- 
tions for  building  and  sailing  all  kinds  of  ice 
yachts,  racers,  etc.  Illustrated  with  diagrams. 
Flex,  cloth.  $1.50. 

THE  MARINE  MOTOR.  By  Lt.-Com.  F.  W. 
Sterling.  Careful  description  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  marine  motor,  their  relation  to  the 
whole,  and  their  method  of  operation.  Illustrated 
with  diagrams.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.50. 

THE  MOTOR  BOAT,  ITS  SELECTION,  CARE 
AND  USE.  By  Harold  W.  Slauson.  The  pros- 
pective purchaser  is  advised  as  to  the  type  of 
motor  boat  best  suited  to  his  particular  needs, 
and  how  to  keep  it  in  running  condition.  Illus- 
trated. Flex,  cloth.  $1.50. 

BOAT-BUILDING  AND  BOATING.  By  D. 
C.  Beard.  Cloth.  $1..50. 

BOOK  OF  THE  MOTOR  BOAT.  By  A.  H. 
Verrill.  Cloth.  $1..50. 


DOGS 

THE  AIREDALE.  By  W.  A.  Bruette.  This 
instructive  and  interesting  work  covers  the 
history,  breeding  and  training  of  these  useful 
dogs.  It  is  the  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subject.  Those  who  desire  to  train  their  dogs 
to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  either  as  com- 
panions or  for  hunting  will  find  easily  under- 
stood and  practical  instructions  on  the  subjects 
of  general  training,  retrieving,  swimming  and 
diving,  and  work  on  squirrels,  rabbits,  part- 
ridges, etc.  There  are  important  chapters  de- 
voted to  the  laws  of  breeding,  kennel  manage- 
ment, preparation  for  and  handling  in  the 
show  ring,  diseases  and  treatment  and  many 
hints  and  instructions  of  great  value  to  breed- 
ers and  owners.  Price,  in  cartridge  board 
covers.  $1.00. 

AMATEUR’S  DOG  BOOK.  By  William  A. 
Bruette.  A popular,  condensed  handbook  of 
information  concerning  the  management,  train- 
ing and  diseases  of  dogs,  including  trick,  guard 
and  watch  dogs.  With  many  illustrations. 
Paper.  50  cents. 

BULL  TERRIER,  THE.  By  Williams  Haynes. 
This  is  a companion  book  to  “The  Airedale” 
and  “Scottish  and  Irish  Terriers”  by  the  same 
author.  Its  greatest  usefulness  is  as  a guide 
to  the  dog  owner  who  wishes  to  be  his  own 
kennel  manager.  A full  account  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  breed  is  given  with  a descrip- 
tion of  best  types  and  standards.  Recommen- 
dations for  the  care  of  the  dog  in  health  or 
sickness  are  included.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.50. 

THE  COMPLETE  DOG  BOOK.  By  Dr.  Wm. 
A.  Bruette.  The  dogs  of  America,  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  are  fully  described 
in  this  modern  work,  written  by  an  authority 
of  international  reputation.  It  is  a book  that 
presents  in  an  entertaining  manner  the  histqry, 
general  characteristics,  peculiarities  and  particu- 
lar sphere  of  usefulness  of  all  of  these  breeds 
recognized  by  the  American  Kennel  Club.  The 
latest  standards  for  judging  each  breed  are 
given,  the  good  points  and  bad  points  are  set 
forth  clearly  and  are  further  elucidated  by  a 
number  of  beautiful  photographs  of  famous 
specimens  of  the  most  important  breeds.  The 
book  is  replete  with  practical  information  that 
will  enable  a man  to  determine  which  breed 
is  best  suited  to  his  wants  and  purposes  and 
how  to  select  a typical  specimen.  Particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  buying  of  pup- 
pies and  the  prospective  owner  is  told  just  what 
things  to  look  for  and  what  to  avoid  in  making 
his  selection.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

FOX  HOUND,  THE.  By  Rogert  D.  Williams. 
Auth.  of  “Horse  and  Hound.”  Discusses  types, 
methods  of  training,  kenneling,  diseases  and  all 
the  other  practical  points  relating  to  the  use 
and  care  of  the  hound,  etc.  Illustrated.  Flex, 
cloth.  $1.50. 

FOX  TERRIER,  THE.  By  Williams  Haynes. 
As  in  his  other  books  on  the  terrier,  Mr.  Haynes 
takes  up  the  origin  and  history  of  the  breed, 
its  types  and  standards,  and  the  more  exclusive 
representatives  down  to  the  . present  time. 
Training  the  fox  terrier — his  care  and  kennel- 
ing in  sickness  and  health — and  the  various 
uses  to  which  he  can  be  put — are  among  the 
phases  handled.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.50. 

TRAINING  THE  HUNTING  DOG.  By  B. 
Waters.  This  book  is  claimed  by  many  dis- 
tinguished owners  of  hunting  dogs  to  be  the 
most  practical  volume  ever  put  together  for  the 
complete  training  of  dogs  for  the  field  and 
hunting.  Mr.  Waters  is  the  author  of  several 
most  successful  dog  books  ever  published. 
Doth.  $.3.00. 


HUNTING 

IN  THE  ALASKA-YUKON  GAMELANDS. 

By  J.  A.  McGuire,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr. 
Win.  T.  Hornaday.  This  fine  narrative  of 
achievement  in  the  wildest  outdoors  is  enough 
to  stir  the  blood  of  every  red-blooded  man  and 
boy.  Its  motiff  is  entirely  correct.  The  chase 
difficult,  the  country  wild  and  rugged  in  the 
extreme,  the  hunt  pursued  with  no  unjustifiable 
killing.  It  describes  a hunting  country  on  the 
White  River  of  Alaska  and  Yukon  territory  far 
off  the  heretofore  beaten  paths  of  the  big  game 
hunter  going  to  the  Far  North.  It  tells  of  the 
results  of  a successful  trip  undertaken  by  a 
party  of  sportsmen  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing specimens  for  the  Colorado  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  on  which  moose,  white  sheep,  cari- 
bou, goats  and  smaller  game  were  secured.  I 
Cloth.  $3.00.  I 

JIST  HUNTIN’.  By  Ozark  Ripley,  with  an  in-  j 
troduction  by  Dixie  Carroll.  “Jist  Huntin’  ” is 
the  only  collection  of  outdoor  stories  having  1 
the  human  appeal  for  the  man  who  has  been  i 
there,  written  by  an  expert  guide  who  has  i 
fished  and  hunted  from  Northern  Alaska  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Each  incident  is  a perfect  | 
short  story,  so  ingeniously  contrived  by  the  au- 
thor that  almost  unnoticed  he  brings  about  the 
objective  in  a manner  that  not  only  holds  spell- 
bound the  reader  but  instructs  the  novice  as 
well  as  the  old-timer.  Cloth.  $3.00.  - 

JOURNAL  OF  A SPORTING  NOMAD.  By  J. 

T.  Studley.  Mr.  Studley’s  experiences  in  the  | 
hunting  of  big  and  little  game  in  various  parts  ' 
of  the  world  afford  most  pleasant  reading  for 
the  sportsman.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

AFRICAN  GAME  TRAILS.  By  T.  Roosevelt. 

Cloth.  $6.00. 

THE  BLACK  BEAR.  By  W.  H.  Wright.  Cloth. 
$1.35. 

GOOD  HUNTING.  By  T.  Roosevelt.  Cloth. 

$1.60. 

THE  GRIZZLY.  By  E.  A.  Mills.  Cloth.  $2.25. 

HUNTING  IN  HIGH  ALTITUDES.  By  T. 
Roosevelt  and  G.  B.  Grinnell.  Harper  & Bros. 
Cloth.  $3.00. 

HUNTING  IN  MANY  LANDS.  By  Roosevelt 
and  Grinnell.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

HUNTING  TRIPS  ON  THE  PRAIRIE.  By  T. 

Roosevelt.  Cloth.  50  cents. 

MOOSE  BOOK.  By  S.  Merrill.  By  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton & Co.  Cloth.  $6.00. 

OUR  BIG  GAME.  By  D.  W.  Huntington.  Cloth. 
$2.50. 

OUR  FEATHERED  GAME.  By  D.  W.  Hunt- 
ington. Cloth.  $2.50. 

OUTDOOR  PASTIMES  OF  AN  AMERICAN 
HUNTER.  By  Theo.  Roosevelt.  Cloth.  $3.50. 

RANCH  LIFE  AND  HUNTING  TRAIL.  By 
T.  Roosevelt.  Cloth.  $5.00. 

REFLECTIONS  OF  A MOOSE  HUNTER.  By 
J.  S.  Seabury.  Board.  $2.25. 

THE  STILL-HUNTER.  By  T.  S.  Van  Dyke. 
Cloth.  $2.00. 

WILD  FOWLERS.  By  C.  B.  Bradford.  Cloth. 

$1.00. 

WILDERNESS  OF  THE  UPPER  YUKON.  By 
C.  Sheldon.  Cloth.  $5.00. 

LOG  CABINS 

LOG  CABINS  AND  COTTAGES.  How  to  Build 
and  Furnish  'Them.  Seventh  Edition.  By 
William  S.  Wicks.  The  most  popular  book  on 
the  subject  ever  written.  Full  explanations^  on 
how  to  build  cabins  of  all  sizes,  with  directions 
and  numerous  illustrations.  $2.00. 
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will  present  the  most  complete  list  of  prac- 
tical and  entertaining  books  on  every 
phase  of  outdoor  life.  The  following  il-  j 
lustrate  to  some  extent  the  scope  of  books  : 
available.  ' 

Prices  include  delivery  charges  to  any  part  of  ' 
the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico  f 


BIRDS 

AMERICAN  GAME  BIRDS.  By  Chester  A. 
Reed.  Is  a book  written  especially  for  sports- 
men as  a concise  guide  to  the  identification  of 
game  birds  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Over 
one  hundred  species  of  game  birds  are  faith- 
fully depicted  by  the  colored  pictures,  and  tlie 
text  gives  considerable  idea  of  their  habits  and 
tells  where  they  are  to  be  found  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  These  illustrations  are  re- 
produced from  water-color  paintings  by  the 
author,  whose  books  on  birds  and  flowers  have 
had  the  largest  sale  of  any  ever  published  in 
this  country.  They  are  made  by  the  best  known 
process  by  one  of  the  very  first  engraving 
houses  in  the  country  and  the  whole  typography 
is  such  as  is  rarely  seen  in  any  book.  The 
cover  is  a very  attractive  and  imiiiue  one,  a 
reproduction  of  leather  made  from  the  back  of 
a^  boa  constrictor  with  set-in  pictures  of  game 
birds.  50  cents. 

MV  FRIEND  THE  PARTRIDGE.  By  S.  T. 
Hammond.  This  delightful  presentment  of  the 
glories  of  Autumn  days  with  gun  and  dog  in 
the  crisp  New  England  woods  in  search  of  the 
noblest  of  native  game  birds.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

CAMPING 

CAMP  LIFE  AND  THE  TRICKS  OF  TRAP- 
PING. By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  Compre- 
hensive hints  on  camp  shelter,  log  huts,  bark 
shanties,  woodland  beds  and  bedding,  boat  and 
canoe  building,  and  valuable  suggestions  on 
trappers*  food,  etc.,  with  extended  chapters  on 
the  trapper’s  art,  containing  all  the  ‘ tricks” 
and  valuable  bait  recipes  of  the  profession. 
Valuable  recipes  for  the  curing  and  tanning  of 
fur  skins,  etc.  Cloth.  $1.00, 

CAMPING  AND  WOODCRAFT.  By  Horace 
Kephart.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I Camping. 
Vol.  II  Woodcraft.  The  new  edition  is  en- 
tirely revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  after 
two  years  had  been  spent  in  the  undertaking. 
Vol.  I deals  with  outfits,  making  camp,  fires,  ^ 
camp  cookery,  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  II  “Woodcraft,” 
deals  chiefly  with  such  shifts  and  expedients 
as  are  learned  or  practised  in  the  wilderness 
itself,  where  we  have  nothing  to  choose  from 
but  the  raw  materials  that  lie  around  us.  Con- 
tains over  a hundred  illustrations.  The  vol- 

umes may  be  bought  separately  or  in  sets. 
Cloth.  $2.00  per  vol. 

WOODCRAFT.  By  Nessmuk.  No  better  or 
more  delightful  book  for  the  help  and  guidance 
of  those  who  go  into  the  wild  for  sport  or  rec- 
reation was  ever  written.  No  one  ever  knew 
the  woods  better  than  Nessmuk  or  succeeded 
in  putting  so  much  valuable  information  into 
the  same  compass.  Camp  equipment,  camp 
making,  the  personal  kit,  camp  fires,  shelters, 
bedding,  fishing,  cooking,  and  a thousand  and 
one  kindred  topics  are  considered.  Beyond  this 
the  book  has  a quaint  charm  all  its  own.  Illus- 
trated, 160  pages.  Paper,  $1.00.  Cloth,  $1.50. 


DOGS 

THE  AIREDALE.  By  W.  A.  Bruette.  This 
instructive  and  interesting  work  covers  the 
history,  breeding  and  training  of  these  useful 
(logs.  It  is  the  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subject.  Those  who  desire  to  train  their  dogs 
to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  either  as  com- 
panions or  for  hunting  will  find  easily  under- 
stood and  practical  instructions  on  the  subjects 
of  general  training,  retrieving,  swimming  and 
diving,  and  work  on  squirrels,  rabbits,  part- 
ridges. etc.  There  are  important  chapters  d’e- 
voted  to  the  laws  of  breeding,  kennel  manage- 
ment, preparation  for  and  handling  in  the 
show  ring,  diseases  and  treatment  and  many 
hints  and  instructions  of  great  value  to  breed- 
ers and  owners.  Price,  in  cartridge  board 
covers,  $1.00, 

AMATEUR’S  DOG  BOOK.  By  William  A. 
Bruette.  A popular,  condensed  handbook  of 
information  concerning  the  management,  train- 
ing and  diseases  of  dogs,  including  trick,  guard 
and  watch  dogs.  With  many  illustrations. 
Paper.  50  cents. 

PRACTICAL  DOG  TRAINING.  By  S.  T.  Ham- 
mond. The  fundamental  principles  of  dog 
training  described  in  this  book  were  adopted 
by  the  writer  after  years  of  study.  His  own 
success  has  encouraged  the  belief  that  the  book 
will  prove  of  special  value  in  dog  training  for 
amateur  or  professional.  Cloth.  $1,00. 

TRAINING  THE  HUNTING  DOG.  By  B. 
Waters.  This  book  is  claimed  by  many  dis- 
tinguished owners  of  hunting  dogs  to  be  the 
most  practical  volume  ever  put  together  for  the 
complete  training  of  dogs  for  the  field  and 
hunting.  Mr.  Waters  is  the  author  of  several 
most  successful  dog  books  ever  published. 
Cloth.  $:!.00. 

FISH  AND  FISHING 

BASS,  PIKE,  PERCH  AND  OTHER  GAME 
FISHES  OF  AMERICA.  By  James  A.  Hen- 
shall,  M.  D.  The  most  comprehensive  book 
on  American  game-fishes  published.  It  de- 
scribes in  detail  ninety  species  and  varieties  of 
the  game-fishes  inhabiting  fresh  water  lakes 
and  streams  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
tlie  marine  and  brackish  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

BOOK  OF  THE  BLACK  BASS.  By  James  A. 
Henshall.  This  edition  of  the  Book  of  the 
Black  Bass  includes  also  the  supplement,  more 
about  the  black  bass,  and  is  c<pmplete  in  one 
volume.  It  covers  the  entire  scientific  and  life 
history  of  this  species,  and  contains  a practical 
treatise  on  angling  and  fly-fishing  with  a full 
account  of  tools,  implements,  and  tackle.  Cloth. 
$3.00. 

FISH  CULTURE.  By  Wm.  E.  Meehan.  This 
splendid  work  of  fish  culture  covers  in  a most 
comprehensive  manner  the  hatching  and  breed- 
ing of  bass,  cat-fish,  carp,  trout,  perch,  pickerel, 
muscallonge,  etc.  It  includes  special  chapters 
on  frog  culture,  care  of  gold  fish^  and  aquar- 
iums. The  author  was  formerly  Fish  Commis- 
sioner of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  conceded  by 
experts  that  in  this  book  Mr.  Meehan  has  pro- 
(iuced  a most  valuable  (document.  Cloth.  $1.00, 


SHOOTING 

AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  No  single  gunner,  however  wide 
his  experience,  has  himself  covered  the  whol.: 
broad  field  of  (luck  shooting,  and  none  knows  so 
much  about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left 
for  him  to  learn.  Each  one  may  acquire  a vast 
amount  of  novel  information  by  reading  this 
complete  and  most  interesting  book.  It  de- 
scribes, with  a portrait,  every  species  of  duck, 
goose,  and  swan  known  to  North  America;  tells 
of  the  various  methods  to  capture  each,  the 
guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys  and  boats  used 
in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account  every 
published  of  the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  dog. 
About  ()00  pages,  58  portraits  of  fowl,  8 full-page 
plates,  and  many  vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by 
Wilmot  Townsend.  Library  edition.  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  GAME  BIRD  SHOOTING.  By 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Describe  the  habits  of 
woodcock,  nipc,  groue,  wild  turkeys,  quail  and 
all  uplaiui  game  birds  followed  with  dog  and 
gun.  Illustrated  with  colored  plates  by  Louis 
Agassiz  Fuertes  and  numerous  drawings.  A 
work  of  interest  to  the  ornithologist  as  well  as 
the  sportsman.  $5.00. 

GUNCRAFT.  By  Wm.  A.  Bruette.  A modern 
treatise  on  guns,  gun  fitting,  ammunition,  wing 
and  trap  shooting.  The  theoretical  side  of  the 
subject  has  been  covered  with  a scientific  accu- 
racy which  makes  it  an  up-to-date  book  of  ref- 
erence, and  the  practical  side  of  wing-shooting, 
gun  fitting,  the  master  eye,  defects  in  vision 
and  other  important  questions  have  been  treat- 
ed in  a way  that  will  enable  either  the  expert 
or  the  amateur  to  determine  if  he  is  shooting 
with  a gun  that  fits  him  and  how  to  decide 
upon  one  that  does.  It  will  enable  him  to  as- 
certain why  he  misses  some  shots  and  is  suc- 
cess.ul  with  others.  The  secrets  of  success,  in 
trap  shooting  as  well  ^ as  the  peculiarities  in 
flight  of  the  quail,  the  jacksnipe,  the  woodcock, 
the  ruffed  grouse  and  the  duck  family  are  illus- 
trated by  drawings  and  described  in  a way  that 
will  facilitate  the  amateur  in  mastering  the  art 
of  wing  shooting.  Cartridge  board  cover, 
$1.00.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

PISTOL  AND  REVOLVER  SHOOTING.  By 
A.  L.  A.  Hi.nmelwright.  A new  and  revised 
edition  of  a work  that  has  already  achieved 
prominence  as  an  accepted  authority  on  the 
use  of  the  hand  gun.  Full  instructions  are 
given  in  the  use  of  both  revolver  and  target 
pistol,  including  shooting  position,  grip,  posi- 
tion of  arm,  etc.  The  book  is  thoroughly  il- 
lustrated with  diagrams  and  photographs  and 
includes  the  rules  of  the  United  States  Re- 
volver Association  and  a list  of  the  records 
made  both  here  and  abroad.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.50. 

TRAPPING 

TRAPPERS’  GUIDE.  By  S.  Newhouse.  A 
manual  of  instructions  for  capturing  all  kinds 
of  fur-bearing  animals  and  for  curing  their 
skins,  with  observations  on  the  fur  trade,  hints 
on  life  in  the  woods  and  narratives  of  hunting 
excursions,  trapping;  hints  on  construction  of 
traps,  where  and  how  to  place  them;  also  hints 
on  fur  farming.  Cloth.  $2.00. 
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In  the  Abbey  & Imbrie  catalog  for  1922, 
you  will  find  16,400  items  of  fishing  tackle. 
Uses  for  various  items — the  fish  they  are 
best  for  and  why — are  given. 
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Send  10  cents  to  cover  postage  and  other 
cost  of  mailing  and  we  will  send  you  this 
profusely  illustrated  handbook  of  fishing 
tackle  for  convenient  reference  at  home,  _ 
Then  when  you  go  to  the  Abbey  & Imbrie 
dealer  in  your  town  you  will  know  exactly 
what  you  want  from  his  large  assortment. 


Send  the  10  cents  in  stamps, 
or  a dime  wrapped  in 
paper  so  as  to  keep  it 
from  wearing  through. 

ABBEY  & IMBRIE 


Division  of  Balcer,  Murray  d'  Jmbrie,  Inc. 


C.  F.  ORVIS  CO. 


A..MfHPSTPD  VPDMONT 


Write  for 

Illusiroted 

Catalo^jue 


A lifeiime  devoted  with  love  and  enthusiasm 
to  the  Qii  of  taxidermy  is  evidenl  in  the 
masterly  expressiveness  of  Jonas  niouniings 
Jonas  Brothers  XfnTf'imiTtTiris® 

l>E,NVliU.  COLOWA.no. 


Forest  and  Stream  Motion  Pictures 

Sportsmen  don’t  have  to  watch  and  wait  for  local  Picture  Theatres  to  announce 
the  showing  of  Forest  and  Stream  Motion  Pictures.  Any  sportsman’s  organi- 
zation or  individual  can  procure  Forest  and  Stream  films  at  moderate  cost. 

Write  ns  for  particulars,  including  suggestion  for  one  to  four-hour  program. 

FOREST  and  STREAM  FILM  CORPORATION,  9 East  40lh  Street,  New  York  City 
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Ask  your  dealer  for 
Standard  Loads 
of  Du  Pont  Powders 


STANDARD 


LOAD  S 


DU  PONT 

BALLISTITE 

SMOKELESS 

SKfOKELESS 

OUNCES 

SIZE 

Drams 

Crains 

Shot 

Shot 

Large  Ducks 

26orQ8 

1/8  or  I/d 

4‘5or6 

Small  and 

3 

94 

1/6 

5*6  or  7^ 

Medium  Ducks.... 

V4 

26 

1/8 or  \'/4 

5-6or74 

Grouse,  Partridge, 
Prairie  Chicken... 

3 or  5/d 

24  or  26 

1/fi 

6 or7/i 

Pheasants 

3 

24 

1/8 

5-6or7/ 

Geese 

3k^or3^ 

26  or28 

!/a 

4-2.r6B 

Wild  Turkey. 

i/4or  l>'/l 

26  or  28 

1/8 

4 or*2 

Squirrel.  Rabbits.. 

3 

24 

I/a 

6'7or7/l 

Doves.  Pigeons.... 

3 or  3/d 

24  or  26 

V/t 

6'7‘7^or8 

3 

24 

1 or  1/8 

7'AorB 

Quail 

3/4 

26 

1/8 

7/i  or  0 

Snipe,  Woodcock. 

<2/4 

3 

22 

24 

1 

1/8 

8 or  10 

0 or  lO 

22 

1 

8 or  10 

Shore  Birds 

3 

24 

8 or  10 

Sora  Rail 

2/4 

22 

1 

8 or  10 

3 

24 

I/& 

8 or  10 

Trap  Loads 

3 or  3/8 

24or25 

1/8  or  1/4 

7/2 

There’s  No  Hit  or  Miss  about  a 
Standard  Load  of  DU  PONT  Powder 


DU  PONT 

the  standard  bulk 

BALLISTITE 

the  standard  dense 


Freak  loads — whether  freakish  as  to  powder  or  size  or 
weight  of  shot — don’t  make  for  full  game  bags  or  good 
scores.  Any  “special  load”  is  a hit-or-miss  proposition. 

For  the  best  results,  day  in  and  day  out,  there  is  nothing 
to  compare  with  a standard  load  that  has  been  proven  by 
long  experience. 

Such  are  the  loads  which  Du  Pont  offers  you  in  the  table 
shown  above — the  right  load  for  every  kind  of  shooting. 

Your  score  and  your  bag  will  show  the  results  of  establish- 
ing a standard  of  shooting  for  yourself  with  standard  loads 
of  the  standard  powder. 

Insist  on  getting  from  your  dealer  Standard  Loads  of  Du 
Pont  Powders.  Loaded  by  all  leading  ammunition  companies. 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  Inc. 
Sporting  Powder  Division 
Wilmington,  Del. 


7n  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  leiU  identify  you. 
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SHOOTING  white  water,  or 
lazily  gliding  through 
shadowy  reflections,  an  “Old 
Town  Canoe”  answers  every 
pressure  of  the  paddle.  An  “Old 
Town”  is  speedier,  steadier,  and 
gives  years  more  of  rugged 
service. 

“Old  Towns”  are  the  lightest 
and  strongest  canoes  made.  For 
they  are  patterned  after  the  old- 
time  Indian  models.  And  they 
are  built  by  expert  “Old  Town” 
craftsmen.  Every  “Old  Town 
Canoe”  is  built  on  Indian  speed- 
lines. They  are  the  lowest  priced 
canoes  made.  $54  up  from  dealer 
or  factory. 

Write  for  profusely  illustrated  new  catalog» 
Leading  models  shown  in  full  color*  Free* 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

294  Fourth  Street,  Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  S*  A. 

“§Jdeibwn  Cancel 


Campinif  Outfits 


At  New  Redneed  Prices— Save  Bali 


Complete  tourists  outfits.  Tents, 
apparel.  Shoes,  Blankets,  New 
and  used  Army  Goods  at  money 
saving  pri  ces.  Send  at  once  for 

BIG  FREE  CATALOG 

Full  line  of  tents,  made  from  heavy 
Army  duck.  Used  army  clothes 
suitable  for  knockabout.  Send  your 
name  and  address.  A postal  will  do. 

Carnle-Gondie  Company, 

Dept.  602  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


PWSSEU^ 

“NEVER  LEAK 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot  that  sportsmen 
swear  by — soft,  easy-fit- 
ting and  as  near  water- 
proof as  a leather  boot 
can  be. 
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[ARBIES 

Outing  Equipment 
Needed  by  Outdoor  Men 


Hardest  use  has  proved  the  real  worth 
of  Marble’s  Equipment. 

Every  hour  in  the 
great  outdoors  calls  for 
the  use  of  some 
Marble’s  Specialty. 

Each  article  merits  the  confidence  you  put  in  it. 

Here  are  shown  two  items  — the  line  includes, 

Safety  Pocket  Axes,  Camp  Axes,  Hunting  Knives, 

Waterproof  Matchbox,  Compasses,  Broken  Shell  Ex- 
tractors, Nitro  Solvent  Oil,  Front  and  Rear  Gun  Sights, 

Gun  Rods  and  Cleaners,  Anti-Rust  Ropes,  and  Recoil  Pads. 

Ideal  Hunting  Knife 

Shown  at  left.  A real  knife  for  the  outdoor  man.  Blade  of  finest  steel, 
oval  ground  at  back  of  point  for  chopping.  5 inch  blade,  leather  handle 
with  sheath,  $2.75;  6 inch  blade,  $3.00;  7 inch  blade,  $3.25;  8 inch  blade, 

$3.50;  Stag  handle.  75c  extra.  Add  10%  war  tax. 

Safety  Pocket  Axe 

Fits  the  pocket  but  big  enough  to  cut  wood.  Nickel  plated  spring 
hinged  guard  folds  into  handle.  Blade  of  finest  steel — steel  handle,  $3.25; 
hickory  handle,  $2.00  and  $2.25, 

Most  good  stores  sell  Marble’s  Outing  Specialties — if.  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you  order  direct  by  mail,  enclosing  draft  or 
money  order.  Send  for  the  Marble  Catalog. 

MARBLE  ARMS  & MFG.  CO.,  526  Delta  Ave.,  Gladstone,  Mich. 


Two  Burner  Kit— Open 

New  1922  model,  with  brass 
tank,  pressure  gauge,  master 
burner  which  generates  both 
burners  at  once,  burners  oper- 
ated by  key  which  saves  burned 
fingers.  Finished  in  rich  brown 
baked  enamel.  Folds  up  like  a 
suit  case  with  all  equipiuent 
inside. 

Price  complete  with  all 
equipment  - - - $15.50 

Without  equipment  - 13.50 


Two  Burner  Kit— Closed 
All  equipment  packed  inside. 


Now  is  the  time! 

SPRING  is  here  — you  can  feel  it  in  the  air  — you’re 
beginning  to  try  out  the  old  casting  rods  already — 
you’re  just  itching  for  a night  in  the  open.  Let’s  get 
busy  right  now  and  plan  your  outfit  for  the  summer. 
First  in  importance  comes  the  “eats”,  so  you’ll  need  an 


TRADE  w\^  MARK 


It*s  SO  light  and  compact— folds  up  like  a suit  case 
with  all  the  utensils  inside  — and  it’s  just  like  a gas 
stove — gives  a hot  steady  blue  flame  that  a thirty  mile 
wind  cannot  blow  out.  Burns  ordinary  motor  gasoline 
— same  grade  the  car  uses. 

There  are  several  sizes,  from  the  One  Burner  Kit  at  $8.50  to  the 
Six  Party  Suit  Case  Outfit  at  $45.00,  and  Auto-Kamp-Kook- 
Oven,  which  folds  up  flat  for  carrying  is  only  $4.50. 

Let*s  write  today  for  an  illustrated 
folder  telling  all  about  these  stoves. 

PRENTISS- WABERS  STOVE  CO. 

4 Spring  Street  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis« 
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Sparkling  water,  a shady  nook  on  shore, 
care-free  companions — and  an  Evinrude 
to  motorize  your  rowboat.  Can  you  think 
of  a happier  setting  for  a wonderful  day 
in  the  open?  Across  the  lake  or  miles 
upstream  to  favorite  picnic  grounds — 
distance  means  nothing  when  you  have 
one  of  these  husky  little  motors  to  do 
your  oar-work. 

Both  Evinrude  models,  Standard  and 
Light-weight,  are  practically  the  same  in 
design,  size,  power  and  speed.  Due  to 
the  judicious  use  of  aluminum  alloys, 
the  Light-weight  scales  just  under  50 
pounds,  complete — easily  carried  with 
you  in  car,  train  or  trolley. 

See  these  Evinuiule  motors  at  your  sjiort- 
ing  goods  or  hardware  dealer's.  Ask  him 
•’hout  the  hnilt-in-flywiieel  Magneto, 
Tilt-up  attachment  and  other  Evinrude 
features.  Or  write  for  catalog  and  new 
prices  (recently  cut  to  pre-war  level). 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  CO. 

646  EVINRUDE  BLDG.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


69  Cortiandt  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


780  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 


440  Market  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


21 1 Morrison  St 
Portland,  Ore. 


EVINRUDE 

DETACHABLE  MOTORS  FOR  WATERCRAFT 


DO  YOUR  FISHING  IN  A 
DARROW  STEEL  BOAT 


Get  a Harrow  Sectional  Boat  and  become  the  most 
independent  boat  user  on  earth.  You  can  put  one.  on 
the  running  board  of  your  Auto  and  go  to  any  lake  or 
stream  within  your  usual  driving  radius,  or  you  can 
ship  it  by  Express  at  the  ordinary  merchandise  rale. 
You, can  go  whenever  and  wherever  you  like  and  fee! 
certain  that  your  outing  will  never  lie  spoiled  by  an 
old  leaky  boat,  or  worse  yet — no  boat  at  all. 

We  build  twenty-five  sizes  of  Sectional  boats,  also 
Motorboats.  Rowboats.  Canoes  and  special  designs. 

DARROW  STEEL  BOAT  CO. 


42  CLINTON  ST., 


ALBION,  MICH. 


Luger  and  Mauser 


Automatic  Pistols,  7.65  m/m 
(.30  cal.)  and  9 m/m  (.354  cal.); 

Holsters,  Detachable  Stocks,  Imported 
Ammunition,  Mauser  and  Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer  Sporting  Rifles.  Goerz 
and  Zeiss  Prism  Binoculars  at  Lowest  Prices 
P-  VON  FRANTZIUS  828  George  St..  0-8.  Chicago,  lil. 
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As  Necessanias 


Wherever  sportsmen  go — hunting, 
fishing,  exploring  — you  will  find 
“Gold  Medal”  Folding  Furniture. 

For  30  years  it  has  proved  itself 
essential  to  comfort  in  the  open. 

“Gold  Medal”  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide rest  and  relaxation,  and  built 
to  stand  “roughing.”  So  light  in 
weight,  compact  when  folded,  and 
convenient  to  set  up  that  you  can 
take  it  easily  wherever  you  go. 

Ask  for  the  Genuine  “Gold 
Medal.”  Insist  on  it.  Reliable  deal- 
ers have  it  or  can  get  it  for  you. 

The  name  and  trade-mark  is  on 
every  piece.  Catalog  on  request. 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture  Mfg.  Co. 
1740  Packard  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 

For  30  years  makers  of  fine  folding  furniture 

Cold  MedaC 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  US.  PAT.  OFF. 

FOLDIMO  FWRMITgRE 

TURN  TO  PAGE  238  FOR 
BOOKS  ON  FISHING 


DO  YOUR  FISHING  IN  A 
DARROW  STEEL  BOAT 


Get  a Darrow  Sectional  Boat  and  become  the  most 
independent  boat  user  on  earth.  You  can  put  one  on 
the  running  board  of  your  Auto  and  go  to  any  lake  or 
stream  within  your  usual  driving  radius,  or  you  can 
ship  it  by  Express  at  the  ordinary  merchandise  raie. 
i*ou  can  go  whenever  and  wherever  you  like  and  feel 
‘‘ertain  that  your  outing  will  never  be  spoiled  by  an 
yld  leaky  boat,  or  worse  yet — no  boat  at  all. 

We  build  twenty-five  sizes  of  Sectional  boats,  also 
Motorboats,  Rowboats.  Canoes  and  special  designs. 

DARROW  STEEL  BOAT  CO 

« CLINTON  ST.,  ALBION,  MICH. 


Winter  s Weedless  Surface 
Baits  for  All  Game  Fish 
BASS 


TROUT 

Large  for  bait  rod,  med.  for 
fly  rod  bass,  trout  size.  Green 
or  tan  back,  white  under 
part,  plain  white  or  yellow, 
red  head. 

At  your  dealer’s  or  by  mail  $1.00. 

N.  G.  SOUTHER  & CO., 
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A Big  Game  Hunt  in  Oregon 
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Game  Fish  and  Restocking 
By  Ernest  Clive  Brown 


Auto-Camping  Conveniences, 
By  F.  E.  Brimmer 


AVater  Birds  at  Shell  Point. 
By  Osceola 


Trapping  Crows  With  a Camera 
By  Henry  B.  Carey 


Editorial  Comment 


Xessmuk’s  Camp  Fire 


The  Case  Against  the  Beaver 
By  A.  B.  Bealcbanc 

Resourceful  Tactics  in  Fishing 
By  Alfred  E.  Sifoycr 


Letters,  Questions  and  An 


Almanac  Fishing 
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RECOME  A 

^MiSCAPE 

Elxclusive  Profession 
' "^not  overrun  with  competitors, 
^Crowded  with  opportunity  for 
' ’ money-making  and  big  fees. 

to  $10,000  incomes  attained 
by  experts.  Easy  to  master  under  out 
,7*^ correspondence  methods.  Diploma  award- 
"ed  W<^  assist  students  and  graduates  In 
getting  staked  and  developing  their  businesses.  Estab- 
lished 1916.  Write  for  information;  it  will  open  your 
eyes.  Do  it  today. 

American  Landscape  Schoot,  17A  Newark,  New  York 


INDIAN  CURIOS.  Stone  Age  Specimens.  An- 
tique Guns.  Pistols  and  daggers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Illustrated  list  6c. 

N.  CARTER,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 


Campers  ! Sportsmen ! ! 

U.  S.  OFFICER’S  STYLE 

Genuine  Leather 

PUTTEES 

SEND  ONE  DOLLAR 
Balance  C.  O.  D. 
finest  cow'hide  leather,  cor- 
dovan or  black  finish ; fit 
any  shape  leg;  strap  or 
spring  bottoms.  Give  size 
of  collar  for  perfect  fit. 

Sent  anywhere.  Only 
Write  for  qC 

bargain  Catalog 

UNITED  ARMY  & NAVY  STORE 
62  Market  Street  Newark*  N.J. 


BACK  WOODS 
BOOK  SHOP 

28  DEVEREUX  ST.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

All  kinds  of  books  on  Hunting,  Fish- 
ing, trapping,  woodcraft,  camperaft, 
seacraft,  outdoor  sports,  and  Nature 
Stories. 

Let  us  know  your  needs — catalog 


Don’t  Hunt  Around 
for  Salt  and  Pepper 
TRY 

“TWO 


SHAKES 


»> 


.t  can  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket  and 
will  keep  dry  under  the  worst  conditions. 
It  contains  salt  and  pepper  in  separate 
compartments.  \o  loose  parts  to  pet 
lost.  Comes  filled,  ready  lor  use,  by 
parcel  post,  prepaid.  One  15c.,  two 
25c..  half  doz.  60c.,  one  dozen  $1.00. 
Dealers  write  for  rates. 

C.  S.  KEIRSTEAD 
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— TDriDe 
Your  Canoe  at 
Thrilling  Speed 

with  This  Silent  Non-vibrating 

Johnson 


TWIN  CYLINDER  MOTOR 


Weighs  only  35  pounds 

Here  is  just  what  every  canoe  owner  has  been  waiting  for — a detachable  motor 
so  light  that  even  a boy  can  carry  it  easily — so  powerful  it  will  drive  your 
canoe  at  flashing  speed — so  quiet  the  low  hum  of  its  motor  is  scarcely  noticed — 
so  steadily  smooth  and  free  from  vibration  it  is  actually  no  harder  on  the  canoe  itself 
than  the  use  of  paddles. 

Johnson  engineers  by  better  designing  and  the  use  of  modern  materials  have  cut  off 

pounds  of  useless  dragging  weight  and  have  added  years  to  the  life  of  the  motor.  No  other  motor  is  so  fully 
guaranteed — no  other  will  give  you  so  much  satisfaction  both  in  use  and  in  ease  of  carrying. 

Choice  of  Inboard  or  Outboard  Installation 


The  Johnson  Lightweight  Motor  is  made  in  three  types:  Standard  Outboard  Type  “A”  for  use  with  Row- 
boats. (For  salt  water,  Type  “B”).  Outboard  Canoe  Type  “C”.  (For  salt  water,  Type  “D”).  Inboard 
Canoe  Type  “E”  for  semi-permanent  installation.  (For  salt  water,  Type  “F”). 

All  are  equipped  with  the  famous  2-cylinder  2 H.  P.  Johnson  Motor.  All  have  these  'superior  features — 
spark  and  throttle  control  like  auto  giving  widest  speed  range.  Real  “Quick  Action”  Magneto  instead  of 
heavy  bothersome  batteries.  Real  float  feed  carburetor  instead  of  troublesome  mixing  valve.  Instant  reverse 
stops  boat  or  canoe  in  its  own  length.  No  grease  cups  or  oil  cups  to  drip  on  to  seat  or  to  soil  clothing. 

Takes  apart  easily  at  one  joint  for  packing  into  handy  carrying  case.  Easy  starting  with  simple  cord 
starter.  No  ratchets,  gears  or  springs.  No  projecting  knob  on  flywheel  to  injure  operator. 

You  can  quickly  convert  any  type  of  Johnson  motor  to  any  other  type.  Parts  for  converting  Type  A to 
Type  C or  vice  versa  can  be  supplied  at  a nominal  charge  and  the  change  can  be  made  in  a few  seconds. 

Or  any  power  head  can  be  interchanged  in  a few  minutes  from  any  type  to  any  other,  thus  greatly 
increasing  the  adaptability  of  the  motor. 

W rite  for  Free  Illustrated  Folders 

Johnson  Motor  Co*,  852  Sample  St*,  South  Bend,  Ind* 


Johnson 
Detachable 
Motor  for 
Rowboats 

Weighs  only  35 
pounds.  Easily 
carried  by  any 
boy  or  girl  old 
enough  to  row  a 
boat.  Brings 
pleasure  to  all 
the  family.  Easy 
starting.  Re- 
verses instantly. 


unusually 
attractive  Johnson 
proposition.  Write 
todav* 


If  every  Scout 
had  a paddle  they  couldn’t 
match  the  speed  of  the  silent  Johnson* 


Note  the  com* 
pact  convenient  in* 
stallation  of  the  John* 
son  Inboard  Motor* 


■ 
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dEN  V CR™"GATEVay 


Live  as  reasonable  as  you  do 
at  home,  or  as  expensive  as 
you  wish,  at  Hotels  and  Resorts. 
Prices  to  fit  any  pocketbook. 
Vacation  in  Denver  and  visit 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
only  one  night  from  Chicago. 

One-Day  Mountain  Rail  Trips 

Georgetown  Loop  , . $ 3.55 
Royal  Gorge  . . . . 11.64 

Platte  Canon  . $2.00  to  5.40 
Moffat  Road  . . . ^ . 5.00 

One-Day  Mountain  Auto  Trips 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park.  $10.50 
Denver  Mountain  Parks  $4  and  5.00 
Never -Summer  Range  (2  days)  25.50 
Echo  Lake— Mount  Evans  . . 8.00 

Arapahoe  Glacier  (all  expense)  15.00 

Peak-to-Peak  and  forty  other  short  auto  trips. 
Motor,  take  scenic  trips,  camp,  fish,  enjoy  outdoor 
sports  or  climb.  Denver  has  252  Hotels,  over 
400  Mountain  Resorts  and  a Free  Auto  Camp. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  ROOKLET 

that  tells  where  to  go,  what  to  see  and  how  to 
enjoy  from  one  day  to  three  months  in  the  Cool 
Colorado  Rockies.  Call  at  Union  Station  or 
uptown  Bureau  for  Hotel  accommodations, 

DENVER  TOURIST  BUREAU 

541  17th  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 


ITO  IE  NATIONAL  PARKS 
I AND  52  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS! 

(plorado  year 

Fares  Greatly  Reduced-War  Tax  Gone 


Old  Fish 
erman’s 


CALENDAR 


Gives 

Best  Fishing  Days 

in  each  month 

The  Only  Copyrighted 
Calendar 


O.  F.  CALENDAR 

Box_^520JHj_Smtion_^^^_^^^^_S£ringfield,^MasSj^ 


Away  They  Go! 

Mosquitos-Midges-Flies 

Fish,  hunt,  golf,  camp  in  comfort. 
Picnics  without  annoyance. 
Positive  protection,  from  the  pests. 

Money  Back  Guarantee. 

At  fishing  tackle  counters  every- 
where,  ordirectfromus  postpaid. 
One  bottle  COc;  Two  bottles  $1.00 

LEONARD  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Dept.  9 Otis  Building  Chicago 


LIPULiUlllJlB 


THE  FIRST  OUTDOOR  JOURNAL  PUBLISHED  IN  AMERICA 

' ‘ ■ FOUNDERS  OF  THE  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 


PUBLISHED  CONTINUOUSLY  SINCE  1873 
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Tying  the  Fresh-water  Shri.\:u 
By  Louis  Rheiid 


The  Fine  Art  op  Salmon  Fish- 


B;/  Douglas  Wetmorr  Clinch 


Tragedie.t  at  Robin'  Nesting 
Time  


How  to  Take  Care  of  a Uiflf 
By  A.  L.  Bragg 


By  Alvin  M.  Peterson 


Editorial  Comment 


AVh.d  Turkeys  in  New  England 
By  II.  L.  Allen 


Xessmuk’s  Camp  Fire 


Boating  and  Boat-building, 
By  Dwight  S.  Simpson 


Letters,  Questions  and  A.n- 
SWKH.S  


Simplified  Auto-camping 
By  Winfield  Khuball 


Up  the  Blue  Trail  for  Elk 
By  James  Howard  Hull 
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Where  the 

Blazed  Trail 


America’s  larg- 
est assortment 
of  tents. 


C rosses^heK 

^oul^vard 

^ ^ ^ 

/ 


Complete  selec- 
tion of  camp 
equipment,  duf- 
fle and  clothing. 


dbercrombie&t  Fitch  Co- 


EZRA  H.  FITCH,  President 
Madison  Avenue  and  45th  Street,  New  York 

The  Greatest  Sporting  Goods  Store  in  the  World 
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SET  A FEW 

PHEASANT  EGGS 

English  Ringnecks 

Place  the  Order  Now 

ARDEN  ESTATE  ARDEN,  N,  Y. 


MAGNUM  12  BORES 


Shooiiii8iv^oilsh.i  long  shots 


SPECIAUY  BUILT  FOR  AT  WILDFOWL 

EFFECTIVE  RANGE  100  YARDS 

A customer  writing  from  Madison,  Wis., 
18-2-22,  says: 

“Capt.  Askins  has  been  conducting  a 
series  of  demonstrations  with  the  12-bore 
MAGNUM  you  built  for  me  and  the  results 
of  his  demonstrations  indicate  that  the  gun 
will  kill  consistently  at  individual  ducks  at 
75  yards,  using  43  grs.  Dupont  No.  93 
powder  and  1 ozs.  of  shot.” 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

giving  full  particulars,  with  nuuiy  other  unsolicited  testimonials 

G.  E.  LEWIS  & SONS 

32  and  33  Lower  Loveday  Street 
BIRMINGHAM  Established  1850  ENGLAND 


McMillan  Auto  Bed 


SLEEP  ON 
YOUR  CUSHIONS 

PRE-WAR  PRICES 
Send  for  Circular 

McMillan  auto 
BED  CO. 

Be  llingham,  W ash. 


ITHACA  WINS 


Captain  Paul  A», 
Curtis  Shooting  Ed- 
itor of  Field  and 
Stream  says:  “The 
first  gun  I ever 
bought  was  an 
Ithaca.  It  is  just 
as  strong  and 
shoots  Just  as  hard 
as  it  did  when 
I was  a boy." 


Double  guns  (or 
game  $37.50  up. 
'Single  barrelirap 
guns  $75  up. 

ITHACA 
GUN  CO. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Box  25 


M MOT  summer,  fall  gathering 

ll  U I Butterflies,  Insects?  I buy  hundreds  of  kinds  for 
collections.  Some  worth  fl  to  $7  each.  Simple  outdoor 
work  with  my  Instructions,  Pictures,  PricelisL  Gel  ready 
now.  Send  25c,  NOT  STAMPS,  for  Illustrated  PROSPEaoS. 
MR.  SINCLAIR.  Dealer  In  Insects,  Dept.0  OCEAN  PARK,  CALIF. 


REISING  22  AUTOMATIC 


THE  GUN  THAT  YOU  HAVE 


HEARD  ABOUT 

It  is  the  three-part  target  and  small-game  gun 
that  shoots  with  deadly  accuracy. 

Cleans  from  the  breech — the  correct  way. 

Takes  down  in  three  seconds  without  tools — 
only  three  parts. 

Shoots  inexpensive,  hut  extremely  accurate  .22 
Eiong  Kifle  R.  F.  Cartridges — Lesmok,  Smokeless, 
or  Semi- Smokeless. 


Ask  your  dealer.  He  carries 
this  netv  small  game  gun, 
or  can  get  it  for  you  promptly. 


Without  tools. 

It’s  in  3 pieces,  in  3 seconds. 


The  Reising  Arms  Co.,  Inc. 

7 Jefferson  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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The  Dream  of 
All  Big  Game 
Hunters. 

If  you  are  considering 
a trip  to  this  wonder- 
ful sportsman’s  Paradise,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  advise  you  regarding  the  proper 
care  of  your  trophies. 

Our  experience  in  mounting  African  Big 
Game  extends  back  over  twenty  years,  both 
in  America  and  abroad.  We  have  the  larg- 
est and  most  complete  plant  in  the  United 
States  for  the  tanning  of  skins  and  expert 
mounting  of  trophies. 

Our  free  catalog,  showing  prize  specimens 
re-created  true  to  life  will  impress  upon  you 
what  a lifetime  devoted  to  artistic  taxidermy 
can  accomplish.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

ION  AS  RROS  taxidermists 

o.y  AND  FURRIERS 
1019  Broadway  Denver,  Colo. 


Africa 


BECOME  A 

^WSiSCAPE 


KGMfECT 


^Dignified.  Exclusive  Profession 
^not  overrun  with  competitors. 
Z Crowded  with  opportunity  for 
’ money-malting  and  big  fees. 
'55000  to  $10,000  incomes  attained 
^ y experts.  Easy  to  master  under  our 
"’correspondence  methods.  Diploma  award- 

We  assist  students  and  graduates  In 

getting  started  and  developing  their  businesses.  Estab- 
lished 1916.  Writ©  for  information;  it  will  open  your 
eyes.  Do  it  today. 

American  Landscape  SchooL  19A  Newark,  New  York 


Vacation  Togs 

Designed  for  service  and  com- 
fort by  tailors  who  are  sports- 
men, Duxhak  and  Kamp-it 
Togs  are  just  the  thing  for 
the  Vacation  trip. 

From  the  many  garments  shown 
in  1922  style  book,  you  will  find  a 
suit  designed  for  every  outdoor 
need.  Get  your  copy  from  your 
dealer  or  drop  us  a postal. 

Utica-Duxbak  Corp. 

1 0 Hickory  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


D, 


iuxbak 


Outing  Togs 


'.TH'E.'';FIRST ' OUTDOOR  - JOURNAL  PUBLiSHEp.  IN  .AME'RiOA. 

■ LoUNDEFS  GF-THE- / 
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By  Paul  Cai'ter 

Moose  in  the  Gaspe  Highlands 
By  Stanley  D.  Pearce 

Boating  and  Boat  - Building. 

Part  Two  

By  Dwight  S.  Simpson 

Artificial  Baits  for  Trout  .... 
By  Louis  Rhead 

After  Drum  with  a Surf  Stick 
By  A.  P.  Westcrvelt 


Natural  History  Notes 


Editorial  Comment 


Nessmuk's  Camp  Fire 


Letters,  Questions  and  An- 
swers   


Carrying  Needless  Weight 
Afield  


Ocean  Research 
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GENUINE  BROOK  TROUT 

BROOK  TROUT  COMPANY  OF  PENN  FOREST 


Can  furnish  all  sizes  for  pro- 
pagating purposes.  Address 

MAUCH  CHUNK,  PA. 


SWT  ¥ TV^  ENJOY  YOUR 

W 1 IVl  OUTDOORS 

For  Sport,  Safety,  Recreation  and  Health, 

LEARN  TO  SWIM 

A practical  course.  Lessons  graded  in  logical  steps. 
Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for  only  $1. 

C.  G.  DOWD. 

Box  X,  105  Palmetto  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


McMillan  Auto  Bed 


SLEEP  ON 
YOUR  CUSHIONS 

PRE-WAR  PRICES 
Send  for  Circular 

McMillan  auto 
BED  CO. 

Bellingham,  Wash* 


“BUR-TEX”  RUGS 

The  greatest  Rug  for  the  Summer  Home  ever  put  onto  the  market,  in  fact 
for  any  homel  from  Front  Room  to  Bathroom,  but  especially  adapted  in  open,  airy 
places,  such  as  you  find  in  cottages  situated  at  the  Lake  or  Seashore.  “Bur-Tex” 
lays  flat  and  stays  flat.  The  wind  does  not  blow  "Bur-Tex"  Rugs  into  a heap;  they 
will  not  crumple  or  curl. 

“Bur-Tex”  Rugs  are  easy  to  clean.  An  ordinary  carpet  sweeper  will  accomp- 
lish cleaning  very  easily  and  better  than  a broom. 

“Bur-Tex”  is  guaranteed  as  represented,  or  money  back.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
“Bur-Tex”  Rugs — if  he  can’t  supply  you,  write  us  for  color-card  and  prices. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO. 


RUG  DEP’T. 


BURLINGTON,  WIS. 
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SEK 


(from  French 
SEC  dry) 


Is  the  name  of  a line  of  products  which 
waterproof  and  lengthen  the  life  of 
articles  treated. 

There  is  a separate  SEK  product 
especially  designed  for  each  purpose. 

Sport~SEK  for  Fishing  Lines* 
Waterproofs,  increases  tensile 
strength,  improves  one’s  cashing,  A 
water-soaked  line  snarls,  tangles  and 
breaks — Sport-SEK  makes  lines  last 
longer.  Will  not  stiffen  line, — nor 
make  line  sticky  or  greasy.  Recom- 
mended by  leading  Anglers  and  Cast- 
ing Clubs.  Dry  flies  treated  with 
Sport-SEK  float  on  water  like  live 
flies  and  fool  the  fish.  Use  Sport- 
SEK  to  set  colors  of  silk  rod  windings 
and  prevent  fading. 

4 oz.  can  50c. 

Aut~0~SEK  for  Auto-tops. 

Auto  top  material  begins  to  break 
down  as  soon  as  put  on  car  (Explana- 
tory pamphlet  free). 

Aut-O-SEK  absolutely  guaranteed  to 
double  life  of  new  material  and  water- 
proof broken-down  canvas,  mohair, 
pantasote,  etc.  Aut-O-SEK  top, 
bending  and  creasing  won’t  break 
fabric  and  cause  leaking — Aut-O- 
SEK  is  permanent,  won’t  check  nor 
peel.  Easily  applied, — wiped  on  top 
with  a rag.  Gives  rich  black  luster 
like  new  top — not  cheap  shiny  finish 
like  second  hand  car.  Quart  enough 
for  5-passenger  car. 

Quart  can — $2.00. 

Sport-SEK  for  Clothing* 

For  canvas  clothing,  raincoats,  um- 
brellas, etc.  Waterproofs,  prevents 
mildew.  Most  duck  clothing  sold 
as  “waterproof”  has  merely  been 
washed  with  a mineral  soap, — a 
temporary  treatment.  Sport-SEK 
for  Clothing  is  permanent, — easily 
applied, — clean,  sanitary. 

Quart  Can— $1.50. 

Shoe-SEK 

Softens  and  preserves  leather,  pre- 
vents cracking,  and  so  thoroughly 
waterproofs  both  soles  and  upoers 
that  overshoes  are  unnecessary. 
SEK  intensifies  and  holds  the  shine, 
thus  avoiding  frequent  shines.  SEK 
is  clean — not  oily  nor  greasy — will  not 
soil  clothing.  Keep  your  feet  dry  for 
a year  with  one  application  of  non- 
injurious  SEK.  Positively  guaranteed 
to  materially  lengthen  the  wearing 
life  of  shoes. 

4 oz.  can  50c. 

Leth-O-SEK 

Softens,  preserves,  waterproofs  all 
articles  of  leather  without  filming, 
weakening,  discoloring  or  impairing 
the  article.  Black  for  harness  and 
Clear  for  Sporting  goods.  Treat  your 
traveling  bags,  belts  etc.,  to  prevent 
cracking  and  breaking. 

Pint  cans — $1.25. 

Can-Va-SEK 

for  tents,  awnings,  and  canvas  of  all 
kinds.  Waterproofs  thoroughly — 
increases  tensile  strength — prevents 
mildew — positively  doubles  the  life 
of  cotton  textiles.  A thin,  clear  liquid 
easily  applied  with  sprayer,  sponge  or 
sprinkling  can.  Does  not  discolor — 
can  be  used  on  fancy  colored  canvas — 
will  not  rub  off  or  wash  out — Can-Va- 
SEK  is  permanent.  Allows  free  venti- 
lation through  canvas— does  not 
increase  weight  materially.  Dries 
quickly.  SEK  treated  canvas  imparts 
no  odor  to  food  or  clothing.  Write 
for  interesting  pamphlet. 

Single  Gallon  $2.50 — liberal  discounts 
on  larger  quantities— Gallon  covers 
100  to  160  sq.  ft. 


WHY 

WATERPROOF? 

SEK 

SEK  is  the  result  of  experienced  chemists 
working  toward  a definite  end. 

This  end  was  to  produce  a permanent 
waterproofing  for  textiles  that  would  pre- 
serve and  increase  their  wearing  life  and 
usefulness. 

After  thorough  investigation  of  the  various 
uses  to  which  textiles  are  suited  the  following 
conditions  were  laid  down  and  met : — 

What  a Waterproofing  Treat- 
ment Must  Be  and  Should  Do 

It  should  Waterproof — shed  water;  Preserve — increase 
wearing  life;  be  Permanent — last  as  long  as  the  canvas. 
Must  be  Clean — not  oily  nor  greasy.  Odorless — impart 
no  odor  to  food  or  clothing;  Flexible — not  stiffen  canvas 
perceptibly;  Light — not  increase  weight  of  canvas  ap- 
preciably; Open — allow  free  circulation  of  air  through 
cloth;  that  it  should  be  Easy  To  Apply. 

SEK  Waterproofs — 

SEK-treated  canvas  sheds  water  perfectly — few 
treatments  do. 

SEK  Preserves — 

SEK  positively  doubles  the  life  of  textiles — Most 
waterproofing  compounds  break  down  the  fiber  of 
cotton. 

SEK  Is  Permanent — 

Its  efficiency  is  not  impaired  by  use  or  age — No  other 
treatment  is  permanent. 

SEK  Is  Clean— 

Leaves  the  canvas  clean  and  sanitary  and  not  oily 
or  greasy.  (Some  treatments  ruin  clothing,  food,  and 
anything  with  which  the  canvas  comes  in  contact.) 
SEK  Is  Light— 

Does  not  increase  weight  of  canvas  appreciably. — 
(Some  treatments  add  greatly  to  weight  of  canvas.) 
SEK  Is  Easy  to  Apply — 

Just  dampen  cloth  evenly  and  thoroughly  and  allow  to 
dry.  (Some  treatments  add  considerably  to  time  and 
labor  costs  due  to  difficulty  of  application.) 

SEK  Is  Open — 

Allows  free  ventilation  through  cloth.  (Most  treat- 
ments close  the  interstices  between  the  threads  and 
prevent  circulation  of  air.) 

SEK-Treated 

Cloth  imparts  no  odor  to  food  or  clothing.  (Many 
treatments  cannot  be  used  on  coverings  for  food 
products.) 

NO  OTHER  WATERPROOFING  COMPOUND 
EITHER  MANUFACTURED  OR  HOME-MADE 
CAN  MEET  THE  ABOVE  SPECIFICATIONS. 
The  SEK  product  for  canvas  is  sold  under  the  trade 
name  of  Can-Va-SEK. 


What  Users 
say  about 


SEK 


“I  found  Sport-SEK  far  superior  to 
deer  fat  and  graphite  which  I have 
used  for  years,  as  it  requires  much  less 
work  to  put  SEK  on  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  making  the  line  sticky,  as 
it  will  always  do  with  deer  fat  unless 
a lot  of  work  is  put  to  rubbing  it 
thoroughly ” 

“Treating  an  auto  top  with  Aut-O- 
SEK  is  just  like  buying  a new  top  for 
$2.00 ’> 

“We  e^ect  to  use  a large  quantity  of 
this  high  grade  waterproofing  this 
year.  We  have  never  been  very 
strong  for  waterproofing  until  we  got 
hold  of  CAN-VA-SEK.  It  seems  to 
meet  the  objections  of  any  other 
waterproofing,  it  is  neither  oily  nor 
greasy,  leaves  the  canvas  pliable, 
permits  ventilation,  will  absolutely 
turn  the  water  if  properly  applied 
and  in  addition,  will  prolong  the  life 
of  the  canvas ” 

“We  have  had  perfect  satisfaction  in 
using  it  on  our  own  stock  of  tents  and 
have  never  had  one  complaint  from 
the  amount  we  have  sold  the  trade.” 

“I  will  conscientiously  say  that  I never 
used  a waterproofing  that  gave  me 
such  general  satisfaction  as  yours. 
For  I am  in  a position  to  know.  In 
the  first  place  I sleep  and  eat  every- 
body under  canvas  with  the  show.  I 
used  your  waterproofing  on  the  big 
top,  marquette,  office  tent,  all  sleeping 
tents,  dining  room  and  kitchen  tents. 
Of  course  me  being  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  my  people  I have  asked 
them  time  and  again  if  their  tents 
were  leaking.  They  all  answered 
NO.  As  I have  been  under  canvas 
for  30  odd  years  I will  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  Can-Va-SEK  to  anyone 
in  need  of  waterproofing.  ...” 

“My  awning  was  treated  two  years 
ago  with  Can-Va-SEK  and  today  it  is 
in  very  good  condition;  in  fact  it  looks 
asgoodasthedayit  was  bought.  . . ” 

“I  have  been  using  SEK  on  my  shoes 
for  three  years,  and  it  has  proved  very 
satisfactory.  I never  have  wet  feet, 
the  leather  is  soft  and  very  pliable 
and  the  shine  is  perfect.  I would 
not  be  satisfied  without  it.  ...  ” 

“Military  police  and  patrolmen  using 
their  automatic  pistols  shot  several 
hundred  holes  in  the  top  of  the  Hip- 
podrome tent  at  the  State  Fair  and 
thus  relieved  the  canvas  of  the  tre- 
mendous weight  of  water  in  numerous 
large  pools  preventing  its  collapse 
on  a crowd  of  5,000  people  witnessing 
the  show  early  last  night.  ...” 
Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock,  Nov. 
18,  1921. 


SEK  SI" 

2756  W.  Madison  St. 
Chicago 


DEALERS  — send  order  to  your  jobber  or  to  us 
direct. 

SPORTSMEN — If  dealer  cannot  furnish,  order 
from  us.  We  will  ship  prepaid. 


'How  DRY  I am”— SEK 
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Outdoor  Books 

FISH  AND  FISHING 

BASS,  PIKE,  PERCH  AND  OTHER  GAME 
FISHES  OF  AMERICA.  By  James  A,  Hen- 
shali,  M.  D.  The  most  comprehensive  book 
on  American  game-fishes  published.  It  de- 
scribes in  detail  ninety  species  and  varieties  of 
the  game-fishes  inhabiting  fresh  water  lakes 
and  streams  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
the  marine  and  brackish  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

CASTING  TACKLE  AND  METHODS.  By  O. 
W.  Smith,  fishing  editor  of  Outdoor  Life,  and 
author  of  “Trout  Lore."  The  author  has  en- 
deavored to  embody  not  only  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  forty  years  of  angling,  but  also  to 
draw  upon  the  experience  of  well-known  angling 
experts.  He  has  sought  to  impart  just  the  in- 
formation which  his  correspondents  have  been 
seeking.  Elaborately  illustrated.  Colored  cover 
jacket.  Large  12mo.  Silk  cloth.  $3.00. 

THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.  By  Izaak  Walton. 
This  edition  of  “The  fisherman’s  ency- 
clopaedia of  happiness”  bids  fair  to  become  the 
standard  exquisite  edition  of  Walton’s  great 
classic.  “The  Compleat  Angler”  is  a book  es- 
pecially requiring  illustration,  for  it  has  no  story 
to  tell — it  is  simply  a mood  of  lazy  happiness. 
In  this  edition  Mr,  Thorpe  has  caught  the  at- 
mosphere of  contented  ease,  and  his  restful 
landscapes  furnish  the  essential  quiet  and  repose 
that  give  the  book  its  exquisite  charm  and  de- 
light. Cloth.  $3.50. 

FISHING,  TACKLE  AND  KITS.  By  Dixio, 
Carroll.  Author  of  “Lake  and  Stream  Game 
Fishing,”  Editor  of  the  National  Sportsman, 
Chicago  Evening  News,  etc.  How,  when,  and 
where  to  fish  and  the  right  kind  of  tackle  for 
all  angles  of  fishing  for  the  fresh-water  game 
fish.  Habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  basses, 
muscallonge,  trout,  pike,  pickerel,  and  wall-eyed 
pike.  Fishing  facts  that  will  make  the  tyro  an 
expert  angler  and  the  expert  more  finished  in 
the  art.  Practical  information  that  will  make 
your  fishing  dreams  come  true.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

THE  IDYL  OF  THE  SPLIT-BAMBOO.  By 
Dr.  Geo.  Parker  Holden,  with  foreword  by  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke  and  Chapter  on  Cultivating 
Silkworm  Gut  at  Home,  by  Edw.  T.  Whiffen, 
This  splendid  volume  deals  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  split-bamboo  rod  in  a way  as  dis- 
tinctively as  “Streamcraft”  occupies  its  special 
field.  Elaborately  illustrated  and  handsomely 
bound.  Colored  cover  jacket.  Large  12mo. 
Silk  cloth.  $3.00. 

REMINISCENT  TALES  OF  A HUMBLE 
ANGLER.  By  Dr.  Frank  A,  Johnson,  with  an 
introduction  by  Dr.  James  A.  Henshall.  This 
consists  of  a number  of  short  sketches  portray- 
ing the  actual  experiences  of  the  author  during 
the  vacation  days  of  half  a century.  From  the 
earliest  days  of  young  manhood  and  even  up 
to  the  present  hour,  the  writer  had  devoted  all 
of  his  spare  moments  to  the  study  of  fish  life 
and  the  art  of  angling.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

BOOK  OF  THE  BLACK  BASS.  By  James  A. 
Henshall.  This  edition  of  the  Book  of  the 
Black  Bass  includes  also  the  supplement,  more 
about  the  black  bass,  and  is  complete  in  one 
volume.  It  covers  the  entire  scientific  and  life 
history  of  this  species,  and  contains  a practical 
treatise  on  angling  and  fly-fishing  with  a full 
account  of  tools,  implements,  and  tackle.  Cloth. 
$3.00. 

FISHING  WITH  A BOY.  The  Tale  of  a Re- 
juvenation. By  Leonard  Hulit.  In  which  the 
reader  finds;  A city  man,  seeking  new  health; 
a country  lad,  more  versed  in  “fish  and  fish- 
ings” than  the  three  R’s.,  and  the  ways  of  the 
humbler  fishes.  Many  full-page  illustrations. 
Silk  cloth.  $2.00. 

COIN’  FISHIN’.  By  Dixie  Carroll.  Author  of 
“Fishing  Tackle  and  Kits,”  “Lake  and  Stream 
Game  Fishing.”  Introduction  by  Major-General 
Leonard  Wood,  A new  book  for  the  every 
now-and-then  fisherman  as  well  as  the  expert 
angler.  Full  of  fishing  facts  gathered  from  lake 
and  stream  fishing  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Many  illustrations  from  photographs.  Colored 
cover  iacket.  Large  12mo.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

LAKE  AND  STREAM  GAME  FISHING.  By 
pixie  Carroll.  A practical  book  on  popular 
fresh-water  game  fish,  the  tackle  necessary  and 
how  to  use  it.  A book  of  fish  and  fishing, 
modern*^  methods  and  tackle,  written  in  a “pal” 
to  “pal”  style  from  actual  fishing  experiences, 
in  the  vernacular  of  this  disciple  of  the  rod 
and  reel.  Many  illustrations.  Cloth.  $3.00. 


SMALL-MOUTHED  BASS.  By  W.  J.  Loudon. 
In  this  book  Professor  Louden  tells  the  story 
of  his  28  years’  observation  of  this  ever  game 
fish.  He  describes  its  haunts  and  habits,  how, 
when  and  where  they  are  caught,  and  gives 
other  data  of  interest  to  anglers.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

CAMPING  AND  WOODCRAFT.  By  Horace 
Kephart.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I Camping. 
Vol.  II  Woodcraft.  The  new  edition  is  en- 
tirely revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  after 
two  years  had  been  spent  in  the  undertaking. 
Vol.  I deals  with  outfits,  making  camp,  fires, 
camp  cookery,  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  II  “Woodcraft,” 
deals  chiefly  with  such  shifts  and  expedients 
as  are  learned  or  practised  in  the  wilderness 
itself,  where  we  have  nothing  to  choose  from 
but  the  raw  materials  that  lie  around  us.  Con- 
tains over  a hundred  illustrations.  The  vol- 
umes may  be  bought  separately  or  in  sets. 
Cloth.  $2.00  per  vol. 


STREAMCRAFT,  AN  ANGLING  MANUAL. 
By  Dr.  George  Parker  Holden.  The  author  has 
written  a volume  which  will  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  those  of  the  angling  fraternity.  It  deals 
with  the  selection,  care,  and  rigging  of  the  rod  ; 
the  art  of  casting;  trout  habits;  lures  and  their 
use,  including  some  stream  entomology ; the 
angler’s  flies  and  how  to  tie  them,  including 
a description  of  the  most  successful  trout  and 
bass  flies.  Eight  full-page  colored  illustrations 
and  numerous  black  and  whites.  Handy  pocket 
size.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

WOODCRAFT.  By  Nessmuk.  No  better  or 
more  delightful  book  for  the  help  and  guidance 
of  those  who  go  into  the  wild  for  sport  or  rec- 
reation was  ever  written.  No  one  ever  knew 
the  woods  better  *than  Nessmuk  or  succeeded 
in  putting  so  much  valuable  information  into 
the  same  compass.  Camp  equipment,  camp 
making,  the  personal  kit,  camp  fires,  shelters, 
bedding,  fishing,  cooking,  and  a thousand  and 
one  kindred  topics  are  considered.  Beyond  this 
the  book  has  a quaint  charm  all  its  own.  Illus- 
trated, 160  pages.  Paper,  $1.00.  Cloth,  $1.50. 


Prices  include  delivery  charges  to  any  address 
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Meek 


Kingfisher  Silk  Fishing  Lv 


gTRENGTH,  power  and  smooth- 
ness of  action  are  the  require- 
ments demanded  in  a fine  fishing 
reel.  Meek  and  Blue  Grass  Reels 
are  built  with  as  much  care  as  is 
the  finest  watch.  They  are  not 
cheap  reels  — they  are  made  for 
fishermen  who  want  the  best. 

The  reputation  the  Meek  Reel 
has  attained  has  led  others  to  imi- 
tate. Of  course  imitations  are 
always  inferior.  Meek  and  Blue 
Grass  Reels  are  guaranteed  for 
two  years  from  date  of  sale  against 
all  defects  in  workmanship  and 
material. 

Bristol  Steel  Fishing  Rods  and 
Kingfisher  Silk  Fishing  Lines  have 
also  attained  the  same  popularity 
as  Meek  and  Blue  Grass  Reels 
with  real  fishermen.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  with  the  styles 
you  want  in  these  three  products, 
you  can  buy  direct  from  the  factory 
at  catalog  prices. 

Do  you  play  golf?  The  Bristol 
Steel  Golf  Shaft  is  lighter  than 
hickory.  This  throws  the  weight 
lower  thus  making  a more  perfectly 
balanced  club. 


^nVIeSk  and  Kingfishdl 
ogs  vent  free  on  request 

BriStoIijCdiii 


Iroe  H^Wton  Manufacturings  Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents: 

717  Klarket  Strqe|,^  Frarti 
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Books  for  the  Sportsman 

DOGS 

THE  AIREDALE.  By  W.  A.  Bruette.  This 
instructive  and  interesting  work  covers  the 
history,  breeding  and  training  of  these  useful 
dogs.  It  is  the  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subject.  Those  vv^ho  desire  to  train  their  dogs 
to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  either  as  com- 
panions or  for  hunting  will  find  easily  under- 
stood and  practical  instructions  on  the  subjects 
of  general  training,  retrieving,  swimming  and 
diving,  and  work  on  squirrels,  rabbits,  part- 
ridges, etc.  There  are  important  chapters  de- 
voted to  the  laws  of  breeding,  kennel  manage- 
ment, preparation  for  and  handling  in  the 
show  ring,  diseases  and  treatment  and  many 
hints  and  instructions  of  great  value  to  breed- 
ers and  owners.  Price,  in  cartridge  board 
covers,  $1.00. 

THE  COMPLETE  DOG  BOOK.  By  Dr.  Wm. 
A.  Bruette.  The  dogs  of  America,  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  are  fully  described 
in  this  modern  work,  written  by  an  authority 
of  international  reputation.  It  is  a book  that 
presents  in  an  entertaining  manner  the  history, 
general  characteristics,  peculiarities  and  particu- 
lar sphere  of  usefulness  of  all  of  these  breeds 
recognized  by  the  American  Kennel  Club.  The 
latest  standards  for  judging  each  breed  are 
given,  the  good  points  and  bad  points  are  set 
forth  clearly  and  are  further  elucidated  by  a 
number  of  beautiful  photographs  of  famous 
specimens  of  the  most  important  breeds.  The 
book  is  replete  with  practical  information  that 
will  enable  a man  to  determine  which  breed 
is  best  suited  to  his  wants  and  purposes  and 
how  to  select  a typical  specimen.  Particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  buying  of  pup- 
pies and  the  prospective  owner  is  told  just  what 
things  to  look  for  and  what  to  avoid  in  making 
his  selection.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

MODERN  BREAKING.  By  William  A,  Bruette. 
Probably  the  most  practical  treatise  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  the  training  of  setters 
and  pointers,  and  their  work  in  the  field.  Every 
phase  of  the  subject  has  been  carefully  covered 
and  the  important  lessons  are  illustrated  by 
photographs  from  life.  It  is  a book  well  cal- 
culated to  enable  the  amateur  to  become  a suc- 
cessful trainer  and  handler.  There  are  chap- 
ters on  The  Art  of  Training.  Setters  vs.  Point- 
ers, Selection  of  Puppies.  Naming  Dogs,  No- 
menclature, Training  Implement,  Know  Thy- 
self, First  Lessons,  Yard  Breaking,  Pointing 
Instinct,  Backing,  Ranging.  Retrieving,  Gun 
Shyness,  Faults  and  Vices,  Conditioning. 
Don’ts.  Illustrated  by  reproductions  of  Osthaus 
paintings.  Cartridge  board  cover.  $1.00. 

PRACTICAL  DOG  BREEDING.  By  Williams 
Haynes.  This  book  goes  at  length  into  the 
fundamental  questions  of  breeding,  such  as  se- 
lection of  types,  the  perpetuation  of  desirable, 
and  the  elimination  of  undesirable  qualities,  the 
value  of  Potency  in  building  up  a breed,  etc. 
Illustrated.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.00. 

TRAINING  THE  HUNTING  DOG.  By  B. 
Waters.  This  book  is  claimed  by  many  dis- 
tinguished owners  of  hunting  dogs  to  be  the 
most  practical  volume  ever  put  together  for  the 
complete  trainine  of  dogs  for  the  field  and 
hunting.  Mr.  Waters  is  the  author  of  several 
most  successful  dog  books  ever  published. 
Cloth.  $3.00. 

SHOOTING 

AMERICAN  GAME  BIRD  SHOOTING,  By 
George  Bird^  Grinnell.  Describe  the  habits  of 
woodcock,  nipe,  groue,  wild  turkeys,  quail  and 
all  upland  game  birds  followed  with  dog  and 
gun.  Illustrated  with  colored  plates  by  Louis 
Aga'^siz  Fuertes  and  numerous  drawings.  A 
v'ork  of  interest  to  the  ornithologist  as  well  as 
the  sportsman.  $5.00. 

WING  AND  TRAP  SHOOTING.  By  Charles 
Askins.  A full  discussion  of  the  various  methods 
such  as  snap-shooting,  swing  and  half-swing; 
the  gunner's  problem  of  lead  and  range  in  re- 
gard to  the  flight  of  birds,  relating  all  points 
of  the  discussion  to  the  common  varieties  of 
game  birds  in  this  country.  Illustrated.  Flex, 
cloth.  $1.00. 


SHOOTING  (Continued) 
GUNCRAFT.  By  Wm.  A.  Bruette.  A modern 
treatise  on  guns,  gun  fitting,  ammunition,  wing 
and  trap  shooting.  The  theoretical  side  of  the 
subject  has  been  covered  with  a scientific  accu- 
racy which  makes  it  an  up-to-date  book  of  ref- 
erence, and  the  practical  side  of  wing-shooting, 
gun  fitting,  the  master  eye,  defects  in  vision 
and  other  important  questions  have  been  treat- 
ed in  a way  that  will  enable  either  the  expert 
or  the  amateur  to  determine  if  he  is  shooting 
with  a gun  that  fits  him  and  how  to  decide 
upon  one  that  does.  It  will  enable  him  to  as- 
certain why  he  misses  some  shots  and  is  suc- 
cessful with  others.  The  secrets  of  success,  in 
trap  shooting  as  well  ^ as  the  peculiarities  in 
flight  of  the  quail,  tl;e  jacksnipe,  the  woodcock, 
the  ruffed  grouse  and  the  duck  family  are  illus- 
trated by  drawings  and  described  in  a way  that 
will  facilitate  the  amateur  in  mastering  the  art 
of  wing  shooting.  Cartridge  board  cover, 
$1.00.  Cloth,  $2.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CAMP  LIFE  AND  THE  TRICKS  OF  TRAP- 
PING. By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  Compre- 
hensive hints  on  camp  shelter,  log  huts,  bark 
shanties,  woodland  beds  and  bedding,  boat  and 
canoe  building,  and  valuable  suggestions  on 
trappers'  food,  etc.,  with  extended  ciiapters  on 
the  trapper’s  art.  containing  all  the  “tricks.” 
Valuable  recipes  for  the  curing  and  tanning  of 
fur  skins,  etc.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

LOG  CABINS  AND  COTTAGES.  How  to  Build 
and  Furnish  Them.  Seventh  Edition.  By 
William  S.  Wicks.  The  most  popular  book  on 
the  subject  ever  written.  Full  explanations  on 
how  to  build  cabins  of  all  sizes,  with  directions 
and  numerous  illustrations,  $2.00 

OUTDOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY.  By  Julian  A. 
Dimock.  A solution  of  all  the  problems  in 
camera  work  out  of  doors.  The  various  subjects 
dealt  with  are:  The  Camera;  Lens  and  Plates; 
I.ight ; Developing;  Printing,  etc.  Illustrated. 
Flex,  cloth.  $1.00, 
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The  World’s  Most 
Famous  Rods 

"VrOU  cannot  buy  a better 
rod  than  a Bristol  Steel 
Fishing  Rod.  They  come  at 
all  prices  and  there  is  one  for 
every  kind  of  fishing.  Every 
one  is  fully  guaranteed  in  work- 
manship and  material  for  three 
years. 

Kingfisher  Silk  Fishing  Lines 
and  Meek  and  Blue  Grass  Reels 
have  also  earned  a reputation 
among  fishermen,  of  supreme 
quality. 

Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Bristol 
Steel  Golf  Shaft. 


Kingfisher  Silk  Fishing  Lines 


Bristol,  Meek  and  Kingfisher  Catalogs  mailed  free  on  request 
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Kennel  Record 


Wild  Animals  of  North  America 


HDW  TO  BUILD  AND  FURNISH  THEM. 

EIGHTH  EDITION.  BY  WILLIAM  S.  WICKS. 

The  most  popular  book 
on  the  subject  ever 
written.  Full  explana- 
tions on  how  to  build 
cabins  of  all  sizes, 
with  directions  and 
numerous  illustrations. 
Everything  from  a 
shack  to  the  most  pre- 
tentious Adirondack  structure  is  included.  Pictures  and 
plans  of  fireplaces ; how  to  build  chimneys,  rustic  stair- 
ways, etc.  Cloth.  $2.00. 


A book  containing  prepared 
blanks  that  will  enable  the  own- 
er to  immediately  register  pedi- 
grees and  record  stud  visits, 
whelps,  sales,  winnings  and  all 
minor  transactions.  15  sets  of 
blanks — 4 blanks  to  set.  60 
pages,  press-board  cover.  75 
cents. 


BY  CHESTER  A.  REED 

It  covers  in  a com- 
plete and  concise  man- 
ner the  life  and  habits 
of  150  animals  em- 
bracing the  species  of 
which  the  meat  is  used 
for  food  ; fur  • bearing 
animals ; hoofed  ani- 
mals;  flesh  eaters; 
gnawing  animals;  insect  eaters;  winged  animals;  pouched 
animals ; toothless  animals  and  sea  animals.  253  pages, 
color.  Illustrated.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.00. 


American  Game  Bird  Shooting 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

Describes  the 
habits  of 
w o o d c ock, 
snipe,  grouse, 
wild  turkeys, 
quail  and  all 
upland  game 
birds  fol- 
lowed with 
dog  and  gun. 
I 1 1 u strated 
with  colored 
plates  by 
Louis  Agas- 
siz Fuertes 
and  numerous  drawings.  A work 
of  interest  to  the  ornithologist  as 
well  as  the  sportsman.  $5.00. 


American  Duck  Shooting 

BY  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

No  single 
gunner,  how- 
ever wide  his 
exp  erience, 
has  himself 
covered  the 
whole  broad 
field  of  duck 
shooting,  and 
none  knows 
so  much 
about  the 
sport  that 
there  is  noth- 
ing left  for 
him  to  learn.  Each  one  may  ac- 
quire a vast  amount  of  novel  in- 
formation by  reading  this  complete 
and  most  interesting  book.  It  de- 
scribes, with  a portrait,  every 
species  of  duck,  goose,  and  swan 
known  to  North  America;  tells  of 
the  various  methods  to  capture 
each,  the  guns,  ammunition,  loads, 
decoys  and  boats  used  in  the  sport, 
and  gives  the  best  account  ever 
published  of  the  retrieving  Chesa- 
peake Bay  dog.  About  600  pages, 
58  portraits  of  fowl.  8 full-page 
plates,  and  many  vignette  head  and 
tail  pieces  by  Wilmot  Townsend. 
Library  edition.  $5.00. 


My  Friend  the  Partridge 

BY  S.  T.  HAMMOND 


This  delight- 
ful present- 
ment of  the 
g 1 o r i e s of 
autumn  days 
with  gun  and 
dog  in  the 
crisp  New 
E n g 1 a n d 
woods  in 
search  of  the 
noblest  o £ 
native  game 
birds.  Cloth. 
$1.00. 
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Hounds  and  Beagles 

BY  A FOX  HUNTER 
This  book  tells  how  to  de- 
velop the  young  hound  into 
a high-class  fox,  coon  or  rab- 
bit dog,  an  active,  intelligent 
searcher  and  a true,  steady 
driver  on  the  trail.  Instruc- 
tions are  given  for  correcting 


common  faults  such  as  bab- 
bling, loafing  and  back  trail- 
ing. Instructions  are  given 
for  developing  a pack,  and 
the  subjects  of  field  trials, 
care,  conditioning,  handling 
and  treatment  are  adequately 
covered.  Every  man  who 
loves  a hound  should  have 
this  book.  224  pages,  illus- 
trated, cartridge  cover.  $1.00. 


Practical  DogTraining 

BY  S.  T.  HAMMOND 

The  funda- 
mental prin- 
ciples of  dog 
training  de- 
scribed i n 
this  book 
were  adopt- 
ed by  the 
writer  after 
years  of 
study.  H i s 
own  success 
has  encour- 
aged the  belief  that  the  book  will 
ptove  of  special  value  in  dog 
training  for  amateur  or  profes- 
sional. Cloth.  $1.00. 


Training  the  Hunting  Dog 

BY  B.  WATERS 

This  book  is 
claimed  b y 
many  distin- 
guished own- 
ers of  hunt- 
ing dogs  to 
be  the  most 
practical  vol- 
ume ever  put 
together  for 
the  complete 
training  o f 
dogs  for  the 
field  and  hunting.  Mr.  Waters  is 
the  author  of  several  most  success- 
ful dog  books  ever  published. 
Cloth.  $3.00. 


Trappers’  Guide 


BY  S.  NEWHOUSE 


A manual  of 
instruc  tions 
for  capturing 
all  kinds  of 
fur  - bearing 
animals  and 
for  curing 
their  skins, 
with  observa- 
tions on  the 
fur  trade, 
hints  on  life 
in  the  woods 
and  narra- 
tives of  hunt- 
ing excursions,  trapping ; hints 
on  construction  of  traps,  where 
and  how  to  place  them;  also  hints 
on  fur  farming.  253  pages.  Cloth. 


$2.00. 
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Kingfisher  Silk  Fisning  Lines 


WHEN  you  hook  a big  fighter,  you  need  a Meek  or  Blue  Grass  Reel,  for  they  are  built  to  stand 
hard  work.  Their  action  is  as  smooth  and  their  construction  as  accurate  as  a fine  watch. 
Every  one  is  fully  guaranteed.  Bristol  Steel  Fishing  Rods  and  Kingfisher  Silk  Fishing  Lines  will 
round  out  to  perfection  your  fishing  equipment.  They  are  scientifically  constructed  to  give  the 
best  service  over  the  longest  period  of  time. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  Bristol  Steel  Golf  Shafts. 
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HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  FURNISH  THEM. 

EIGHTH  EDITION.  BY  WILLIAM  S.  WICKS. 

The  most  popular  book 
on  the  subject  ever 
written.  Full  explana- 
tions on  how  to  build 
cabins  of  all  sizes, 
with  directions  and 
numerous  illustrations. 
Everything  from  a 
shack  to  the  most  pre- 
tentious Adirondack  structure  is  included.  Pictures  and 
plans  -of  fireplaces ; how  to  build  chimneys,  rustic  stair- 
ways, etc.  Cloth.  $2.00. 


Kennel  Record 


A book  containing  prepared 
blanks  that  will  enable  the  own- 
er to  immediately  register  pedi- 
grees and  record  stud  visits, 
whelps,  sales,  winnings  and  all 
minor  transactions.  15  sets  of 
blanks — 4 blanks  to  set.  60 
pages,  press-board  cover.  75 
cents. 


Wild  Animals  of  North  America 

BY  CHESTER  A.  REED 

It  covers  in  a com- 
plete and  concise  man- 
ner the  life  and  habits 
of  100  animals  em- 
bracing the  species  of 
which  the  meat  is  used 
for  food  ; fur  - bearing 
animals ; hoofed  ani- 
mals;  flesh  eaters; 

gnawing  animals:  insect  eaters;  winged  animals;  pouched 
animals;  toothless  animals  and  sea  animals.  27j‘.i  pages, 
color.  Illustrated.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.00. 


In  The  Alaska- Yukon 
Gamelands 

BY  j.  A.  McGuire, 

with  an  Introduction  by 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Hornaday. 


JIST  HUNTING 

BY  OZARK  RIPLEY, 
with  an  introduction  by 
Dixie  Carroll. 


Vol.  XCII. 


This  fine  narrative  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  wildest  outdoors  is 
enough  to  stir  the  blood  of  every 
red-blooded  man  and  boy.  Its 
motif  is  entirely  correct.  The 
chase  difficult,  the  country  wild 
and  rugged  in  the  extreme,  the 
hunt  pursued  with  no  unjustifiable 
killing.  It  describes  a hunting 
country  on  the  White  River  of 
Alaska  and  Yukon  territory  far  off 
the  heretofore  beaten  paths  of  the 
big  game  hunter  going  to  the  Far 
North.  It  tells  of  the  results  of 
a successful  trip  undertaken  by  a 
party  of  sportsmen  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  specimens  for  the  Col- 
orado Museum  of  Natural  History, 
on  which  moose,  white  sheep,  cari- 
bou, goats  and  smaller  game  were 
secured.  Cloth.  $3.00. 


My  Friend  the  Partridge 

BY  S.  T.  HAMMOND 


This  delight- 
ful [jresent- 
ment  of  the 
g 1 o r i e s of 
autumn  days 
with  gull, and 
dog  in  the 
crisp  New 
England 
woods  in 
search  of  the 
noblest  o f 
native  game 
birds.  Cloth. 
$1.00. 
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“Jist  Huntin'  ” is  the  only  col- 
lection of  outdoor  stories  having 
the  human  appeal  for  the  man  who 
has  been  there,  written  by  an  ex- 
pert guide  who  has  fished  and 
hunted  from  Northern  Alaska  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Each  incident 
is  a perfect  short  siory,  so  ingen- 
iously contrived  by  the  author  that 
almost  unnoticed  he  brings  about 
the  objective  in  a manner  that  not 
only  holds  spellbound  the  reader 
but  instructs  the  novice  as  well  the 
old-timer.  Cloth.  $12.00. 


Training  the  Hunting 
Dog 

BY  B.  WATERS 


Hounds  and  Beagles 

BY  A FOX  HUNTER 

This  book  tells  how  to  de- 
velop the  young  hound  into 
a high-class  fox,  coon  or  rab- 
bit dog,  an  active,  intelligent 
searcher  and  a true,  steady 
driver  on  the  trail.  Instruc- 
tions are  given  for  correcting 


common  faults  such  as  bab- 
bling, loafing  and  back  trail- 
ing. Instructions  are  given 
for  developing  a pack,  and 
the  subjects  of  field  trials, 
care,  conditioning,  handling 
and  treatment  are  adequately 
covered.  Every  man  who 
loves  a hound  should  have 
this  book.  224  pages,  illus- 
trated. cartridge  cover.  $1.00. 


field  and  hunting.  Mr.  Waters  is 
the  author  of  several  most  success- 
ful dog  books  ever  published. 
Cloth.  '$3.00. 
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American  Game  Bird  Shooting 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 
Describes  the 
Ii  a b i t s of 
woodcock, 
snipe,  grouse, 
wild  turkeys, 
quail  and  all 
upland  game 
birds  followed 
with  dog  and 
gun.  Illustrat- 
ed with  col- 
ored plates  by 
Louis  Agassiz 
Fuertes  and 
n u merous 
drawings.  A work  of  interest  to  the 
ornithologist  as  well  as  the  sports- 
man. $5^.00.  


The  Trappers  Guide 


By  S.  NEWHOUSE 


A manual  of  instructions  for  captur- 
ing all  kinds  of  fur-bearing  animals  and 
for  curing  their  skins,  with  observations 
on  the  fur  trade,  hints  on  life  in  the 
woods  and  narratives  of  hunting  excur- 
sions, trapping ; hints  on  construction 
of  traps,  where  and  how  to  place  them  ; 
also  hints  on  fur  farming.  Cloth.  $2.00. 


Log  Cabins  and  Cottages 

HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  FURNISH  THEM. 
EIGHTH  EDITION.  BY  WILLIAM  S.  WICKS. 


The  most  popular  book 
on  the  subject  ever 
writtc-n.  Full  explana- 
tions on  how  to  build 
cabins  of  all  sizes, 
with  directions  and 
numerous  illustrations. 
Everything  from  a 
shack  to  the  most  pre- 
tentious Adirondack  structure  is  included.  Pictures  and 
plans  of  fireplaces;  how  to  build  chimneys,  rustic  stair- 
ways, etc.  Cloth.  $2.00. 


The  Airedale 


By  W.  A.  BRXFETTE 


I This 

instructive 
' and 

interesting 
work 

covers  the 
history, 
breeding 
and  train- 
ing of 
these  use- 
ful dogs. 
It  is  the 
latest  and 
best  book 
on  the  sub- 
ject. Those 
who  desire 
to  train 
their  dogs 
to  the 
sta*te  of 
efficiency  either  as 
companions  or  for  hunt- 
ing will  find  easily  understood  and 
practical  instructions  on  the  subjects 
of  general  training,  retrieving,  swim- 
ming and  diving,  and  work  on  squir- 
rels, rabbits,  partridges,  etc.  There 
are  important  chapters  devoted  to  the 
laws  of  breeding,  kennel  management, 
preparation  for  and  handling  in  the 
show  ring,  diseases  and  treatment 
and  many  hints  and  instructions  of 
great  value  to  breeders  and  owners. 


Price,  in  cartridge  board  covers,  $1. 


Woodcraft 


By  NESSMUK 


No  better 
or  more 
delightful 
book  for 
the  help 
and  guid- 
ance of 
those  who 
go  into  the 
wild  for 
sport  or 
recreation 
was  ever 
written. 
No  one 
ever  knew 
the  woods 
better  than 
Nessmuk 
or  succeed- 
ed in  put- 
ting so 

much  valuable 
information  into  the 
same  compass.  Camp 
equipment,  camp  making,  the  per- 
sonal kit,  camp  fires,  shelters,  bed- 
ding, fishing,  cooking,  and  a thou- 
sand and  one  kindred  topics  are 
considered.  Beyond  this  the  book 
has  a quaint  charm  all  its  own.  Il- 
lustrated, 160  pages.  Paper,  $1.00. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 
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American  Duck  Shooting  bird  grFnnIll 

No  single  gunner,  however  wide  his  experience,  has  himself 
covered  the  whole  broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none 
knows  so  much  about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left  for 
him  to  learn.  Each  one  may  acquire  a vast  amount  of  novel 
information  by  reading  this  complete  and  most  interesting 
book.  It  describes,  with  a portrait,  every  species  of  duck, 
goose,  and  swan  known  to  North  America;  tells  of  the  vari- 
ous methods  to  capture  each,  the  guns,  ammunition,  loads, 
decoys  and  boats  used  in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account 
ever  published  of  the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  dog.  About 
600  pages,  .^8  portraits  of  fowl,  8 full-page  plates,  and  many 
vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Wilmot  Townsend.  Library 
edition.  $5.00. 
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GUNCRAFT 

By  WM.  A.  BRUETTE 
A modern  trea- 
tise on  guns, 
gun  fitting,  am- 
munition, wing 
and  trap  shoot- 
ing. The  theo- 
retical side  of 
the  subject  has 
been  covered 
with  a scientific 
accuracy  which 
makes  it  an  up- 
to-date  book  of 
reference,  and 
the  practical  side 
of  wing  - shoot- 
ing, gun  fitting, 
the  master  eye, 
defects  in  vision 
and  other  im- 
portant q u e s- 
tions  have  been 
treated  in  a way 
that  will  enable 
either  the  expert 

or  the  amateur  to  determine  if  he  is 
shooting  with  a gun  that  fits  him 
and  how  to  decide  upon  one  that 
does.  It  will  enable  him  to  ascer- 
tain why  he  misses  some  shots  and 
is  successful  with  others.  The  se- 
crets of  success,  in  trap  shooting  as 
well  as  the  peculiarities  in  flight 
of  the  quail,  the  jacksnipe,  the 
woodcock,  the  ruffed  grouse  and  the 
duck  family  are  illustrated  by  draw- 
ings and  described  in  a way  that  will 
facilitate  the  amateur  in  mastering 
the  art  of  wing  shooting.  Cartridge 
board  cover,  $1.00.  Cloth,  $2.00. 
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Modern  Breaking 

By  WILLIAM  A.  BRUETTE 
Probably 
the  most 
practical 
treatise 
that  has 
ever  been 
published 
on  the 
training  of 
setteis  and 
pointers, 
and  their 
work  in 
the  field. 

h'vcry 
phase  of 
the  subject 
has  been 
carefully 
covere(l 
and  the 
important 
lessons  are 
illustrated 
by  photo- 
graphs from  life.  It  is  a book  well 
calculated  to  enable  the  amateur  to 
become  a successful  trainer  ami  han- 
dler. There  are  chapters  tm  The 
Art  of  Training,  Setters  vs.  !*ointers. 
Selection  of  Puppies,  Naming  !>=)gs. 
Nomenclature,  Training  Implement, 
Know  ThyscIC  First  Lessons.  Yard 
Breaking,  Pointing  Instinct.  Back- 
ing, Ranging,  Retrieving,  (lun  Shy- 
ness, Faults  and  Vices,  Condition- 
ing, Don’ts.  Illustrated  by  repro- 
ductions of  Osthaus  paintings,  ^'art- 
ridge  board  cover.  $L0<>. 
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^ XTOW  is  the  time  to  think  of  next  year’s  fishing.  Pick  your  equipment 
5 with  care.  You  will  never  go  wrong  with  Bristol  Steel  Fishing 

Rods,  Meek  and  Blue  Grass  Reels  and  Kingfisher  Silk  Fishing  Lines. 
5 Bristol,  Meek  and  Kingfisher  Catalogs  mailed  free  on  request. 

0 Write  today  to  The  Horton  Manufacturing  Company,  Bristol,  Conn. 

^ Pacific  Coast  Agents:  The  Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Co.,  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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A SPORTSMAN  TO  HIS  SON 

LETTERS  WRITTEN  FROM  HAMPTON  PLANTATION,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
CONCERNING  THE  THINGS  THAT  ARE  NEAREST  A BOY’S  HEART 


WHEN  you  left  us  after  Christ- 
mas to  go  back  to  your  work  in 
the  North,  I promised  to  keep 
you  in  touch  with  all  the  do- 
ings down  home  here.  Your  mother  will 
doubtless  write  you  more  frequently  than 
I shall,  and  her  letters  will  be  of  various 
matters ; mine  will  concern  those  things 
that  are  nearest  your  heart,  as  I know 
it : the  sport-lore  and  sport-craft  and 
sport-news  of  the  plantation.  And  if  in 
my  letters  you  smell  some  of  the  black 
sandy  loam  of  Hampton,  or  scent  the 
good  smell  of  pinestraw  we  haul  to  bed 
the  stock,  or  come  across  the  beauty  of 
the  growing  corn  and  cotton,  it  will  be 
because  I am  a planter  and  you  are  a 
planter’s  son. 

For  the  first  time  this  winter  great 
clouds  of  wild  ducks  and  geese  have  been 
coming  up  the  Santee.  They  have  eaten 
everything  that  is  to  be  had  on  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  delta,  and  now  they  are 
moving  up  here;  but  it’s  the  beginning 
of  their  spring  migration.  Soon,  now, 
they  will  be  passing  over  you  in  southern 
Pennsylvania.  It  may  be  that  their 
determined  flight  will  not  begin  until 
March;  but  when  it  does,  it  will  be  a 
real  one.  You  and  I are  just  six  hun- 
dred miles  apart:  you  over  the  old  ob- 
literated (thank  God!)  Mason-Dixon 
Line,  and  I down  here  on  the  delta  of 
the  Santee  in  South  Carolina.  And  to 
think  that  a wild  duck  or  a wild  goose 
can  cover  the  distance  between  sundown 
and  sunrise  ! I suppose  that  I have  often 
been  a goose,  and  perhaps  a wild  one ; 
but  I never  feel  that  I want  to  be  one 
until  I see  those  white  triangles  point- 
ing northward,  and  begin  to  think  how 
quickly  you  and  I could  see  each  other 
if  we  had  such  wings.  But  Nature 
evens  things : it’s  better  to  have  the 
brains  of  a man  than  the  wings  of  a 
goose. 

YOU  ought  to  have  been  here  last 
week  with  that  long  12-gauge  gun 
of  yours;  I had  need  of  some  one  who 
can  shoot  hard  and  fast  to  help  me.  You 


By  ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE 

know,  I have  been  losing  many  of  my 
best  Duroc-Jersey  pigs  from  thieves  of 
various  kinds : wildcats  mostly,  and  oc- 
casionally an  old  bald  eagle  from  the 
delta  will  drop  on  one.  But  the  other 
day  I had  the  surprise  and  fight  of  my 
life  trying  to  keep  a flock  of  turkey  vul- 
tures from  stealing  a whole  litter. 


Success 


The  young  sow,  the  mother  of  the 
brood,  had  made  for  herself  a fine  bed 
of  pinestraw  under  those  thick-headed 
bull  pines  on  the  north  end  of  the  corn- 
field. I saw  her  at  work  one  day,  mak- 
ing preparations ; and  I took  a foolish 


notion  noi  to  pen  her  in  the  stable  lot, 
but  to  let  her  start  her  little  ones  in 
natural  surroundings.  It  was  to  be  her 
first  brood,  and  she  was  a little  wild. 
But  my  plan  was  more  sentimental  than 
wise.  A man  should  take  no  chances 
with  his  stock  when  there  are  vurmints 
about,  especially  with  bacon  where  it  is; 
for  nowadays  every  little  pig  has  a 
meaning  and  a value  of  its  own.  A 
few  days  after  I had  noticed  the  sow, 
when  my  mind  was  on  going  down  to 
see  her  again,  my  attention  was  attracted 
in  her  direction  by  a great  cloud  of  buz- 
zards sailing  and  circling  over  the  edges 
of  the  cornfield.  You  know  what  we 
think  when  we  have  such  a gathering: 
either  that  some  of  the  stock  is  dead, 
or  that,  venturing  too  far  after  tcmpt- 
ingly  green  grass  in  the  muddy  riccfield, 
a cow  or  an  o.x  has  become  so  bogged 
that  it  cannot  extricate  itself.  At  such 
times  we  have  to  be  very  quick  to  come 
to  the  creature’s  assistance;  for  turkey 
buzzards  will  pick  out  the  living  animal’s 
eyes  just  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  to  be  help- 
less. The  black  vulture,  our  other  scav- 
enger, will  not  touch  an  animal  until  it 
is  dead. 

Naturally,  I thought  that  the  poor 
young  sow  had  not  been  able  to  bring 
her  young  into  the  world,  or  that  some 
of  them  died.  Anyway,  I hurried  across 
the  cornfield.  On  coming  near  the  pines 
buzzards  began  to  flap  up  from  the 
ground,  while  those  in  the  sky  veered 
away.  What  was  my  astonishment,  and 
anger,  too,  at  those  black  robbers  when 
I saw,  backed  up  against  the  stout  bole 
of  a pine,  the  plucky  young  mother,  her 
bristles  up,  her  eyes  narrowed  and 
bright,  and  with  blood  running  down 
her  face — while  huddled  beneath  her 
flanks  palpitated  nine  little  pink-nosed 
babies ! She  had  been  standing  off  the 
buzzards — the  big  cowards  that  had 
come  in  a raiding  party  to  steal  her 
young.  And  she  must  have  been  holding 
her  own  pretty  well,  for  the  little  pigs 
were  not  scarred,  while  the  ground  un- 
der the  pines  was  strewed  with  a goodly 
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number  of  black  feathers.  But  I had 
not  come  too  soon.  I drove  the  young- 
mother  and  her  brood  toward  the  stable 
and  got  her  safely  in  a bed  of  straw 
under  a shed.  Then  I revisited  the  pine 
thicket  with  my  gun,  laid  down  a prelim- 
inary barrage,  dispersed  the  enemy  with 
a curtain  of  fire;  and  I can  report  that 
he  retreated  in  great  disorder  and  that 
his  losses  were  heavy. 

'"PHAT  reminds  me  that  I have  just  rid 
^ the  plantation  of  another  dangerous 
pest.  A few  days  since  I espied  that 
dog — the  sheep-killer — and  the  Lord  de- 
lived  him  into  my  hands.  I put  one  of 
those  ounce-balls  (punkins)  clear 
through  him — longitudinally — and 
he  “fell  on  sleep.”  You  know  he 
belonged  to  that  trifling  negro  boy, 
Johnny  Wethers.  . . . Anybody  see 
Johnny  dog?”  “No.”  “He  musbe 
drownded  in  de  ribber.”  “Musbe.” 

“And  such  a smart  dog,  and  he 
stay  so  fat  all  the  time.”  . . . Such 
were  some  of  the  colored  com- 
ments on  the  vanished  canine.  But 
I will  speak  to  Johnny  privately 
about  the  matter,  and  I plan  to 
give  him  a decent  dog — one  of  the 
hound  Lucy’s  pups  when  they  are 
old  enough  to  leave  her. 

Just  at  present  the  hawks  are 
very  bad  on  our  chickens.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  we  get  more  than 
our  share  of  these  harriers.  We 
have  our  own,  whose  number  is 
large ; and,  in  addition,  many  scores 
of  migrants.  That  they  take  the 
same  route  of  migration  I think  I 
can  prove ; for  this  makes  the  third 
season  I have  seen  that  extraordi- 
nary bird — the  pure  albino  Coo- 
per’s hawk.  I have  done  all  in  my 
power  to  assassinate  him  so  that 
you  can  have  him  mounted;  but 
he  is  as  shrewd  as  a city  lawyer. 

The  other  day  I was  patching  a 
piece  of  harness  when  there  came  a great 
outcry  among  the  fowls. 

I have  always  been  in  the  habit,  dur- 
ing the  hawk  season,  of  leaning  my  gun 
just  inside  the  back  door,  with  a couple 
of  shells  on  the  shelf  above.  Grabbing 
the  gun,  I slipped  out  quietly,  to  see  the 
chickens  scattering  in  every  direction. 
The- old  leghorn  cock  was  loudly  voicing 
his  indignation,  but  ■ when  he  saw  me 
with  the  gun  he  appeared  reassured.  As 
f came  up  he  stopped  his  noise,  and — 
now  I am  giving  you  this  thing  exactly 
as  it  happened — he  cocked  his  knowing 
eye  up  toward  one  of  the  big  oaks.  I 
glanced  up  quickly,  and  there  sat  Mr. 
Hawk.  ]\Iy  4’s  greeted  him  just  as  he 
crouched  on  the  limb  to  launch  himself 
into  flight.  Down  he  tumbled,  and  all 
to  the  credit  of  the  old  rooster. 

But  yesterday  I did  something  which 
reflects  favorably  on  your  old  dad.  I 
took  my  gun  down  toward  the  ricefield. 
A big  covey  of  quail  was  flushed  on  the 
ditchbank  by  the  old  pine.  I got  two, 
right  and  left ; then  three  Wilson  snipe 
on  the  boggy  edge  of  the  riceland.  As 
all  had  been  straight  shots,  I made  a 
beeline  back  for  the  house,  deciding  to 
stop  while  my  credit  was  good,  and  I 
had  a clear  chance  to  brag  to  you.  I 
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might  have  shot  snipe  all  day.  Rain- 
water was  lying  in  the  cotton  and  corn 
rows,  and  they  were  in  there  boring. 

Regarding  your  late  question  on  the 
quail  on  Hampton,  I would  say  that  there 
are  about  a dozen  “field”  covies.  This 
number  would  not  include  the  wood- 
birds,  which  are  plentiful.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  the  quail  of  the  pine- 
lands  proper  are  a little  smaller  and  cer- 
tainly a good  deal  wilder  than  those  of 
the  fields.  Last  autumn,  at  Oakland, 
Joe  Phillips  told  me  he  had  twenty-nine 
covies,  and  that  the  birds  cleaned  out  his 
cotton  of  the  boll  weevil.  Since  boy- 
hood I have  tried  reasonably  to  protect 


the  bobwhite.  This  fine  bird’s  greatest 
enemy  in  the  South  is  the  negro ; for  the 
plantation  negro  has  not  yet  been  born 
who  can  resist  the  temptation  to  rob  a 
quail’s  nest.  The  negro  eats  the  eggs, 
even  if  they  are  in  an  advanced  state  of 
incubation.  This  habit  may  appear  less 
blameworthy  when  we  remember  how 
hungry  the  average  negro  is  here  most 
of  the  time;  and  that,  in  addition  to 
birds’  eggs,  he  will  eat  alligator  steak, 
prickly-pear  fruit  and  raw  green  corn 
and  sweet  potatoes. 

WHILE  rounding  up  a small  bunch 
of  cows  on  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
I had  to  ride  over  some  of  our  best 
hunting  grounds  : through  Turkey  Roost, 
the  Rattlesnake  thicket  and  Deertown.  I 
rode  up  seven  deer,  and  of  these  six 
were  within  gunshot.  But  I don’t  shoot 
them  at  this  time  of  year.  The  does 
are  with  fawn ; and  so  many  of  the  bucks 
have  dropped  their  horns  that  in  the  ex- 
citement of  hunting  it  is  not  easy  to  tell 
a buck  from  a doe.  The  deer  that  got 
up  out  of  gunshot  had  been  lying  down 
in  the  broomsedge  in  the  open  pine- 
woods.  He  had  one  horn,  and  that  a 
big.  one.  He  was  a very  odd-looking 
sight  jumping  off  among  the  pines  with 
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this  one  great  antler  standing  high  up. 

On  that  long  strip  of  wet  sand  near  the 
head  of  Deertown  I saw  the  fresh  tracks  , i 
of  a good  bunch  of  turkeys.  They  had  ! 
not  been  gone  long;  but,  of  course,  they 
saw  me  first.  It  is  time  now  for  the 
flocks  to  begin  to  break  up.  The  old 
males  will  begin  to  gobble  by  March. 
They  get  full  of  fight  then,  and  can  be 
more  readily  approached  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year.  But  now  they 
are  shy,  silent  and  crafty  as  usual.  Dur- 
ing a sleety  day  toward  the  close  of  last 
month  a negro  brought  me  word  that  he 
had  seen  a flock  of  thirty-seven  turkeys 
in  the  Wambaw  Corner.  He  was  in  a 
canoe  in  the  river  and  counted 
them  as  they  crossed  an  old  ditch 
on  the  riverbank.  I should  say  that 
in  this  country  the  wild  turkey  is 
on  the  increase.  I hope  I am  right. 

Good-by  for  this  time.  When  I 
write  next  the  spring  planting  will 
be  in  full  swing.  All  the  negroes 
send  their  remembrances,  especi- 
ally those  who  hunt  with  you,  and 
old  Codjo,  Will  and  Martha,  who 
continues  to  preside  in  the  kitchen, 
as  she  has  done  since  you  were 
a little  fellow.  When  I told  her 
I was  sending  you  a long  letter 
she  stopped  her  furious  wiping  of 
plates,  put  her  big  arms  akimbo, 
and  smiled  broadly. 

“Him?”  she  said,  “I  has  done 
loved  him  eber  since  hatchet  was 
a hammer.” 

A S you  know,  a man  who  lives 
on  a plantation  such  as  we 
have  here  must  sleep  with  one  ear 
cocked  and  one  eye  open.  It  would 
be  better  if  he  could  do  without 
any  sleep.  All  sorts  of  things  prowl 
at  night;  and  if  he  doesn’t  hear 
and  heed  outcries  during  the  dark 
hours  he’ll  wake  to  find  something  he 
values  missing.  It  must  have  been  past 
midnight  last  night  when  I was  roused 
by  a great  noise  down  at  the  stable  lot. 
The  ewes  were  bleating  in  a pitiful  way. 

I slipped  on  my  clothes,  caught  up  my 
gun  as  I ran  out  of  the  back  door,  called 
old  Lucy  out  of  her  box,  and  she  and  I 
made  the  stable  in  a dead  heat.  I’m  not 
bragging  on  the  speed  we  made;  for 
Lucy  has  lost  most  of  her  speed  as  well 
as  her  ambition,  and  the  puppies  have 
pulled  her  down,  too.  But  by  her  pace 
she  showed  that  she  knew  as  well  as  I 
did  that  something  was  wrong.  A man 
who  owns  a good  dog  surely  has  a heart 
to  love  and  trust  him,  whether  or  not 
be  deserves  that  love  and  trust. 

As  soon  as  I got  by  the  small  magnolia 
tree  I saw  the  old  ram,  all  bristled  up, 
evidently  trying  to  stand  off  some  crea- 
ture, though  he  didn’t  seem  to  be  very 
sure  of  his  courage.  The  ewes  and  the 
lambs  were  huddled  in  the  fence  corner 
behind  him.  I saw  nothing  but  the  sheep 
until  suddenly  a great  burly  creature, 
tawny-hided  in  the  moonlight,  with  a 
prodigious  bound,  sprang  up  to  the  top 
of  a fencepost,  gave  me  one  snarling 
look  of  hate  and  jumped  lithely  down 
into  the  edge  of  the  oats.  I let  drive 


That  trifling  negro  boy,  Johnny  Wethers 
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with  one  barrel,  just  a “chance  lick,” 
and  old  Lucy  took  after  the  animal.  By 
good  fortune  she  overhauled  it  before 
it  got  into  the  woods.  When  I came  up 
to  her  in  the  moonlight  I found  that  we 
had  bagged  a big  wildcat — an  old  male. 
He  tipped  the  scales  at  forty  - four 
pounds;  and  if  I hadn’t  arrived  on 
schedule  he  would  have  added  the  weight 
of  at  least  one  spring  lamb  to  his  own. 
When  I got  the  cat  to  the  house  I called 
your  mother  to  look  at  it.  Never  had 
we  seen  the  head  of  any  animal  have 
the  Satanic  quality  of  that  wildcat’s. 
Well,  one  more  marauder  will  maraude 
no  more.  When  the  cat’s  skin  is  suffi- 
ciently dry  for  tanning,  I shall  send  it 
on  to  you  to  hang  on  your  wall. 


enemy  of  the  wood-duck  here  is  the  alli- 
gator. This  old  armored  U-boat  cruiser 
captures  many  of  them ; and  such  a trag- 
edy in  nature  seems  a real  one  of  Beauty 
and  the  Beast. 

In  your  late  letter  you  mentioned  snow 
flurries  on  April  8.  Here  all  is  warmth, 
activity,  brightness,  and  lusty  growth  is 
going  on  everywhere.  I have  planted 
the  whole  Mainfield  in  rice  on  shares 
with  the  negroes.  In  doing  so  we  had 
a narrow  escape  from  the  blackbirds. 
You  know  that  unless  a ricefield  happens 
to  be  very  dry,  we  have  to  broadcast 
rice  on  the  prepared  land.  It  sticks  in 
the  mud,  and  there  is  really  no  way  in 
which  to  cover  it. 

In  order  to  keep  the  birds  off  until  the 


floodgate.  From  what  he  said  about  the 
thing’s  cold,  scaly  hide,  I guessed  it  to  be 
an  alligator. 

We  got  two  boathooks  and  went  to 
work;  and  after  about  an  hour  we  dis- 
lodged a huge  bull  alligator,  fifteen  feet 
long  and  weighing  close  on  five  hundred 
pounds.  In  attempting  to  pass  from  the 
river  to  the  canal  in  the  ricefield,  he  had 
used  the  floodgate  as  a convenient  short- 
cut. In  that  he  had  become  wedged  fast 
against  some  blunt  pins  that  old  Cud  jo 
had  left  in  making  the  trunk.  His  bulk 
occupied  all  the  space  available,  and  so 
effectively  shut  out  the  water. 

We  killed  the  ’gator,  and  inside  him 
we  found  the  remains  of  two  of  my 
Duroc-Jersey  pigs.  The  negroes  skinned 


Starting  after  a covey  of  quail  on  the  wide  fields  of  Hampton 


V^HEN  I wrote  you  in  February,  the 
^ first  migrating  birds  were  begin- 
ning to  move  northward.  Now  nearly 
all  of  them  are  gone.  A few  of  the 
warblers,  the  tanagers,  the  orioles  and 
the  goldfinches  are  still  with  us ; but  they 
are  so  restless  that  they  are  on  their  way 
somewhere.  All  our  wild  ducks  are  gone 
except  the  crippled  mallards  and  black- 
ducks  (that  will  breed  here)  and  the 
wood-ducks.  These  latter  are  very  plen- 
tiful, and  they  promise  to  be  more  abun- 
dant this  season  than  they  have  been  for 
many  years.  You  know,  they  nest  in 
the  swamps,  in  fresh-water  reservoirs 
and  in  cypress  ponds  in  the  woods,  plac- 
ing their  nests  in  shallow  hollows  or  on 
the  flat  crutches  of  limbs.  I have  found 
several  nests  of  late  years.  All  of  these 
were  deeply  lined  with  feathers  from  the 
mother  duck’s  breast.  Some  of  them 
were  quite  high  above  the  water.  These 
young  are  as  black  as  little  Plymouth 
Rock  chicks,  and  from  birth  they  are 
lively.  When  only  a few  days  old  the 
mother  pushes  them  out  of  the  nest  and 
into  the  water.  I am  told  that  when  a 
wood-duck  nests  away  from  water  she 
will  fly  to  it  with  her  young  upon  her 
back.  I have  not  seen  this,  but  it  is  not 
unlikely,  considering  what  we  know  that 
the  woodcock  and  the  willet  will  do  with 
their  young.  After  the  eagle,  the  worst 


rice  sprouts,  we  flow  the  field  to  a depth 
of  about  eight  inches.  The  rice  sprouts 
under  the  water.  When  the  stalks  are 
about  four  or  five  inches  high  we  draw 
off  the  water  gradually.  Well,  we  sowed 
one  afternoon,  expecting  to  flood  early 
next  morning.  But  when  Will  came  up, 
not  long  after  daylight,  he  reported  that 
the  floodgate  had  become  jammed.  He 
said  that  there  was  something  fast  in  it. 

I knew  that  the  blackbirds  would  find 
the  rice  just  as  soon  as  there  was  light 
enough  to  see  it.  The  marshy  river  edges 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  plantation 
are  regular  nesting  places  for  them.  I 
like  to  hear  their  liquid  notes — their 
“o-g-l-ee’s” — at  this  time  of  the  year. 
But  they  are  a pest  on  sown  rice. 

I hurried  down  to  the  big  floodgate, 
at  which  several  negroes  were  already 
gathered.  Both  gates  of  the  gate  were 
wide  open,  and  the  pressure  of  water 
from  the  river  was  tremendous ; but 
only  a muddy  trickle  was  coming  through 
the  trunk.  Old  Cudjo,  who  is  the  man 
who  made  the  floodgate,  volunteered  to 
crawl  in  to  examine  the  innards  of  the 
thing.  We  watched  while  he  vanished 
into  the  black  hole.  Suddenly  w'e  heard 
him  cry  out.  Then  he  reappeared,  gain- 
ing the  bank  with  extraordinary  quick- 
ness. He  was  badly  frightened,  and  de- 
clared that  a live  creature  was  in  the 


the  brute  and  cut  from  his  muscular 
tail  heavy  slabs  of  steak.  They  love  to 
eat  this.  They  declare  that  alligator 
meat  makes  a man  courageous.  If  that 
is  the  only  road  to  courage,  I fear  that 
I am  not  going  to  travel  it;  for  eating 
a reptile  is  something  like  eating  a cat : 
I can’t  make  myself  believe  that  it  will 
go  down ; or,  going  down,  will  sit  easy. 
Your  friends  may  not  believe  this  story 
of  the  alligator,  but  it  happened  just  as 
I’m  telling  you. 

To  return  for  a minute  to  blackbirds. 
I must  mention  to  you  a nest  of  theirs 
that  was  a beauty.  You  know  the  little 
stream  that  runs  down  into  the  ricefield 
out  of  the  pinewoods?  Just  where  it 
cuts  through  that  spouty  corner,  long 
grass  and  reeds  overlap  the  narrow  rib- 
bon of  water  between  abrupt  banks.  Len- 
der the  tallest  reeds  for  a shelter,  and 
bound  to  the  grass  stems  that  moved 
back  and  forth  in  the  eddy  of  the  water’s 
flow,  I found  this  nest.  It  was  so  set 
that  it  moved  continually  on  the  stream: 
and  the  mother  bird  sitting  on  the  nest 
did  not  seem  at  all  to  mind  the  motion 
of  this  wild-ficld  cradle  that  rocked  so 
long  before  her  babies  were  born.  As  1 
watched  the  pretty  sight  the  old  male 
redwing  flew  in  slow,  erratic  circles  over 
my  head,  lamenting  my  intrusion.  But 
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I had  no  intention  of  bothering  his  nest, 
and  he  had  no  right  to  publish  me  abroad 
as  a robber. 

IN  the  big  highland  field  behind  the 
ricefield  the  corn  is  up  and  now  grown 
strong  past  the  danger  of  any  crow  or 
lark  enemies.  But  a new  trouble  that  is 
difficult  to  fight  now  presents  itself.  The 
deer  have  found  me  out ; and  the  other 
day  I saw  the  tracks  of  a big  buck  in 
the  field,  and  found  where  he  had  ruined 
perhaps  three  long  rows  of  corn  stand- 
ing next  to  the  woods.  His  route  showed 
that  he  had  deliberately  followed  one 
row  down,  cropping  off  the  young  stalks 
just  below  the  heart. 

These  visitations  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  woods  adjacent  to  that  field  are 
very  dense.  The  deer,  I think,  stay  there 
throughout  the  day.  In  thosfe  thickets 
they  can  get  away  from  the  flies ; and 
though  not  more  than,  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  house,  they  are  quite  at 
home.  As  you  know,  deer  do  not  mind 
noise ; that  is,  an  old  buck  will  lie  serene- 
ly in  a thicket  and  let  a negro  sing  and 
curse  a mule  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  him.  Move?  Not  he.  Especially 
when  he  knows  that  I am  planting  corn 
in  his  front  yard. 

It  is  a hard  matter  to  fence  out  deer. 
A six-foot  fence  and  the  jumping  there- 
of hardly  gives  them  enough  exercise  to 
keep  their  livers  ordered.  They  can 
make  8 feet — if  peas  and  potatoes  are 
on  the  other  side.  George  Timmons  put 
up  a 10-foot  fence  around  his  potato 
patch,  only  to  have  the  deer — a whole 
herd  of  them,  led  by  two  big  bucks — 
crawl  under  the  zeirc  through  a deep 
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ditch.  There  is  a saying  among  deer- 
hunters  here  that  a deer  can  jump  as 
high  as  he  has  to.  I guess  some  of  us 
might  surprise  ourselves  as  jumpers  if 
the  right  thing  got  after  us.  . . . Some 
planters  protect  themselves  against  deer 
raids  by  “staking.”  But  I have  never 
had  the  heart  to  do  this  trick.  I would 
rather  give  up  a few  rows  of  corn  or 
peas.  ...  In  my  next  letter  I can  tell 
you  more  about  these  deer.  The  does  will 
then  have  fawns,  and  will  travel  miles 
to  get  into  growing  crops. 

Almost  daily  I ride  round  the  place, 
keeping  a weather-eye  on  everything, 
and  not  forgetting,  even  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  to  behold  the  SIGNS.  At  all 
the  crossings  in  the  woods,  and  on  the 
damp,  sandy  roads,  there  are  deer  and 
turkey  tracks.  It  is  a hard  thing  to  see 
a deer  now.  The  does  are  in  the  thickets, 
and  the  bucks,  with  budding  antlers,  are 
very  shy.  I see  where  wild  turkeys  have 
been  scratching  in  the  myrtle  bushes 
right  by  the  plantation  gate.  From  the 
size  of  their  toenails  they  were  big 
ones.  Now  they  have  paired  off  and  are 
silent,  though  occasionally  I hear  an 
old  gobbler  early  in  the  morning.  We 
ought  to  have  several  fine  flocks  on  the 
place  next  season.  By  that  time  the  old 
cornfield  buck  will  have  something  on 
his  head ; and  maybe  he  will  be  carrying 
it  for  you. 
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WELL,  here  we  are  again  ! The  year 
has  almost  half  gone,  and  in  an- 
other six  months  you  will  be  heading 
this  way  with  your  gun.  ...  I must  tell 
you  of  a strange  thing  that  happened  to 
me  last  week.  I was  riding  the  little 
mare  Kitty,  and  we  had  been  going 
through  some  very  thick  and  snaky 
places,  looking  for  strayed  cows.  As  we 
came  out  into  a small  open  space  the 
mare  suddenly  collapsed.  She  sank  down 
as  if  everything  under  her  had  given 
way.  I jumped  off,  and  about  that  time 
she  straightened  up.  On  examining  her 
I found  her  underneath  to  be  covered 
with  blood.  I imagined  that  a snake  had 
struck  her  in  a big  blood  vessel,  or  that 
she  had  snagged  herself  terribly.  But 
on  a closer  look  I saw  that  she  had  sim- 
ply lowered  her  body  in  order  to  scrape 
off  the  tormenting  clusters  of  deer-flies 
that  had  gathered  on  her  paunch,  and 
that  my  being  on  her  back  had  prevented 
her  getting  off  in  any  other  way. 

It  has  always  been  a wonder  to  me 
that  our  deer,  whose  very  lives  depend 
in  some  degree  on  their  living  in  those 
places  in  the  woods  which  are  particu- 
larly infested  with  flies,  never  seem  to 
be  pulled  down  physically  by  them. 
Bucks  are  invariably  fattest  in  August; 
and  of  the  large  numbers  that  I have  | 
seen  killed  during  that  month,  very  few  | 
had  any  ticks  on  them.  Genuinely  wild 
creatures  seem  to  undertsand  wonder- 
fully well  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Tamed  creatures,  becoming  de-  i 
pendent  upon  us,  undoubtedly  lose  much 
of  their  resourcefulness  and  their  hardi- 
hood. For  example,  I saw  a buck  last 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


RARE  FURS  OF  THE  WEASEL  FAMILY 


FOR  THEIR  SIZE  THESE  LITTLE  ANIMALS  ARE  THE 
WEARERS  OF  THE  MOST  EXPENSIVE  COATS  IN  THE  WORLD 


The  despised  weasel  family  is  the 
one  branch  of  zoology  in  which 
scientific  classifications  and  fur 
classifications  agree.  The  weasels 
are  the  bearers  of  rarest  furs,  which  for 
their  size  are  the  most  expensive  in  the 
world  and  all  have  more  or  less  similar 
characteristics  as  to  habits  and  furs. 

Mink.  M'easel  and  Marten,  also  Rus- 
sian Sable  and  Japanese  Kolinsky  — all 
have  long  slender  bodies,  very  short 
legs,  flattened  heads  and  lightning-quick, 
furtive  motion.  To  any  one  who  finds 
difficulty  in  retaining  in  memory  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  mink  and  the  mar- 
ten, apart  from  size  and  quality  of  fur, 
it  helps  to  remember  that  the  mink’s 
motions  are  distinctly  serpentine ; the 
marten’s  are  catty.  The  mink  advances 
with  a long  pulling  wriggle  of  a stealthy 
body,  head  uplifted  to  strike  like  a snake 
and  shaped  not  unlike  a snake.  The 
marten  is  equally  stealthy  but  leaps  like 
a cat.  If  you  examine  the  shapes  of  the 
heads,  you  will  see  the  marten  head  is 
more  like  a cat’s;  or  a fox’s,  than  a 
snake’s.  Otter,  which  also  belongs  to 
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this  family,  but  whose  fur  has  been 
considered  separately,*  and  fisher  or 
pekan,  are  five  times  the  size  of  the  lit- 
tle furbearers  and  their  heads  are  not 
unlike  the  seal’s.  Marten  has  a bushy 
tail  that  is  priceless,  so  fine  it  is  often 
sold  separate  from  the  fur.  Fisher  has 
a bushy,  beautiful  tail  like  a fox  but  it 
is  never  sold  separate  from  the  fur ; but 
mink  and  otter  have  nothing  to  boast  of 
in  their  caudal  appendages. 

Russian  sables  only  five  to  eight  inches 
long  sell  all  the  way  up  to  $700,  which 
is — inch  for  inch — many  times  the  value 
of  a silver  fox.  Hudson  sable,  which  is 
nothing  but  American  marten  and  ought 
never  to  be  called  sable,  sold  in  the  1920 
sales  from  $201  in  Montreal  to  $460  in 
St.  Louis,  and  from  these  prices  aver- 
ages for  different  grades  ran  at  $18, 
$32.50,  $50  and  $91.  Fisher,  which  is 
much  larger  than  marten  or  sable, 
brought  $125  in  St.  Louis.  $236  in  New 
York,  $148  to  $345  in  Montreal,  while 
mink  prices  in  the  same  sales  rated  from 
$19  to  $75  and  I think  in  one  rare  lot 

* Forest  and  Stream,  January,  1921. 


ran  to  $90.  (Incidentally,  I may  add 
that  when  camping  some  few  years  ago 
on  the  head  waters  of  Bow  River  in  the 
Rockies,  I could  have  bought  from  the 
Indians  the  best  mink  that  ever  were 
“minked”  at  90c.  a skin — which  illus- 
trates how  much  greater  a gamble  the 
fur  trade  is  for  tenderfeet  than  the 
wildest  markets  of  Wall  Street.  It  makes 
me  physically  sick  to  recall  that  early 
in  1900  when  in  Labrador  I could  have 
bought  the  finest  otter  for  $10,  which  i 
now  sells  at  $100  plus  a pelt.  Consider- 
ing these  prices  and  the  advance  in  ■ 
muskrat  from  12c.  to  $7,  it  isn’t  hard 
to  explain  why  fur  traders  become  rich, 
or  go  stone-broke  quicker  than  in  almost 
any  other  industry  except  the  finding  of 
gold  nuggets.) 

“If,”  says  the  Canadian  Conservation 
Report  of  the  weasel  fur  bearers,  “this 
family  could  be  domesticated,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a market  for  more  than  $io,-  i 
000.000  worth  of  raw  fur  annually  could  ! 

be  found.”  This  for  Canada  only.  The  ' 

absorptive  power  of  the  American  mar- 
ket would  reach  beyond  $10,000,000.  i 
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All  the  weasel  family  are  not  water 
lovers.  The  marten;  and  sable  pre- 
fer rocks  and  trees  and  the  marten’s  fur 
is  always  sleeker  when  he  has  had  ac- 
cess to  an  abundant  supply  of  raspber- 
ries, blue  berries,  wild  cranberries  and 
haws;  but  all  the  weasel  except  otter 
are  blood-suckers  and  blood-drunkards. 

Hornaday  gives  the  annual  crop  of 
mink  in  America  at  60,000,  of  pine  mar- 
ten at  120,000,  of  fishers  at  about  10,- 
000.  Brass  estimates  the  world  supply 
of  mink  as  600,000  from  America;  20,- 
000  from  Europe;  20,000  from  Asia. 
The  Canadian  Conservation  Report 
gives  the  Asiatic  supply  of  sables  at 

75,000  annually;  of  American  marten  at 
120,000.  As  a matter  of  financial  rec- 
ord, 362,675  mink  were  exported  from 
Canada  in  1890.  In  1918,  66,297  mink 
sold  in  New  York  and  110,000  in  St. 
Louis.  In  the  1920  spring  sales,  160,- 
000  mink  sold  at  St.  Louis  and  7,800 
Russian  sable,  and  22,500  martens;  21,- 
941  mink  sold  in  Montreal ; 3,400  mar- 
ten; 109  Russian  sable;  275  stone  mar- 
ten; in  New  York,  almost  14,000  marten. 

I give  these  widely  varying  totals  to 
illustrate  the  utter  impossibility  of  keep- 
ing any  census  of  rare  furs  under  the 
present  system.  A high  price  such  as 
ruled  in  1920  for  all  the  weasel  family 
(except  otter)  brings  out  furs  stored 
and  waiting  for  a higher  price  for  per- 
haps five  years.  A low  price,  or  change 
in  fashion,  may  relegate  back  to  cold 
storage  rooms  minks  and  martens  sorted 
and  ready  for  sale ; but  however  you  re- 
gard these  figures,  they  don’t  look  like 
an  exterminated  weasel  family. 

Take  the  mink  first;  he  is  small  with 
a yellowish  brown,  or  dark  brown  fur. 
He  prefers  the  banks  of  streams  but  can 
live  the  life  of  a land  lubber,  too.  Birds, 
fish,  mice  and  eggs  are  his  favorite  diet, 
but  he  kills  for  the  sheer  deviltry  of  kill- 
ing. Hornaday  gives  the  depredations 
of  one  mink  that  killed  six  wild  geese  in 
one  night  and  of  another  that  slaugh- 
tered ten  gulls.  The  murderer  could  not 
have  sucked  the  blood  of  all  these  sleep- 
ers without  bursting. 

One  morning  I found  on  my  lawn  the 
little  body  of  a beautiful  red-breasted 
gross-beak.  There  was  not  a ruffle  to 
the  feathers.  The  little  fellow  had  per- 
ished in  his  sleep  and  fallen  to  the 
ground.  Then  I looked  closer.  Right 
on  the  red  of  the  breast  was  a puncture 
no  larger  than  the  lead  of  a lead  pencil. 
He  had  been  sucked  to  death  as  he  slept. 
Another  morning  I found  a fine  Ply- 
mouth Rock  pullet  with  the  same  mur- 
derous knitting  needle  stab.  The  weasel 
family  had  been  up  to  their  midnight 
deviltries.  My  sympathies  don’t  run  out 
to  the  mink  when  he  is  transformed  into 
fur. 

The  mink  is  from  10  to  15  inches  long. 
He  is  solitary.  He  is  nocturnal.  His 
hand  is  against  all  men,  like  Cain’s,  or 
rather  against  all  creatures  smaller  or 
more  helpless  than  himself.  I never  look 
in  his  murderous,  beady  eyes  without  be- 
lieving a bit  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls ; for  ultimately,  he  falls  a victim  to 
the  stealthy  ferocity  by  which  he  lives 
and  he  looks  to  me  like  an  evil  spirit  put 
in  a corporal  form,  in  which  he  must 
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pursue  his  glut  for  blood  to  the  blood- 
thirsty, but  never-quenched,  end.  He 
mates  in  March  and  the  youfig  are 
brought  forth  blind  six  weeks  later.  The 
blindness  lasts  for  five  weeks  and  if  the 
mother  dies  and  the  little  mink  be  placed 
to  suckle  with  a foster  mother,  they  will 
tear  the  milk  ducts  of  a cat,  and  spit 
venum  at  a baby  bottle  or  ink  dropper 
extemporized  into  a feeder.  At  eight 
weeks  they  are  weaned  and  go  out  on  the 
quest  of  their  own  blood-thirsty  trail.  A 
male  may  have  as  many  as  five  wives 
in  his  harem  and  the  kittens  number  4 
to  9. 

The  best  mink  pelts  to-day  come  from 
Labrador,  the  North  Eastern  States,  the 
Maratine  Provinces,  Hudson  Bay,  Alaska 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Best  mink  is  brown  rather  than  yel- 
low, and  the  pelage  is  thicker  in  colder 
countries  and  is  one  of  the  best  wearing 
furs  in  the  world.  In  all  the  weasel  fam- 
ily the  deep  overhairs  are  the  chief 
beauty  and  give  a lustre  and  gloss  to 
the  fur  which  no  dye  can  impart. 


The  ermine 


To  the  mink’s  body  measurement  of  8 
to  12  inches  should  be  added  the  tail  of 
6 to  8 inches.  His  tail  is  pretty  but  not 
the  bushy  flag  of  honor  that  the  sable 
and  the  fisher  can  boast. 

I have  spoken  of  mink  selling  in  the 
Rockies  at  90c. ; in  1879  it  sold  in  St. 
Louis  at  40c. 

IN  fur  trade  classifications  there  are 
10  varieties  of  mink  in  America,  but 
these  classifications  are  chiefly  as  to  hab- 
itat, which  determines  the  color  and 
depth  of  the  fur. 

The  European,  or  marsh  mink,  is  not 
valued  so  highly  as  the  American  mink. 
Perfect  mink  fur  is  so  dense  you  can 
bury  your  hand  in  it,  so  soft  if  you  shut 
your  eyes  you  might  mistake  it  for 
down,  and  the  overhairs  are  so  shiny 
they  defy  dye.  It  is  the  darker  strip 
down  the  back  that  gives  the  mink  gar- 
ment its  striped  effect..  The  animal  is 
not  a striped  coat  fellow  like  the  rac- 
coon. 

Can  mink  be  farmed?  It  is  said  they 
can.  There  are  hundreds  of  mink 
ranches  in  the  United  States  and  three- 
score in  Canada  alone  and  the  mink  are 
undoubtedly  kept  in  perfect  health  in  cap- 
tivity in  parks  and  zoological  gardens, 
but  the  fact  remains  up  to  the  present 
that  the  commercial  returns  have  not 
been  such  that  they  could  be  given  to 
the  public,  or  that  they  bulged  the  fur 
market,  or  that  they  bloated  up  a local 
bank  account  so  that  secret  profits  leaked 
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out  as  in  the  case  of  the  silver  fox 

ranches. 

Mink  returns  will  probably  be  one  of 
the  steps  forward  in  fur  farming  in  the 
next  ten  years.  Up  to  the  present,  mink 
farmers  can  make  more  money  selling 
live  stock  than  selling  pelts,  but  with 
prices  soaring  as  they  have  in  1920,  live 
stock  will  have  to  turn  itself  into  pelts, 
or  the  mink  farming  will  not  go  on.  It 
seems  absurd  that  a mink  kitten  the  size 
of  your  hand  should  sell  at  a higher  price 
than  a two-year  old  Holstein  heifer  and 
that  is  one  of  the  things  the  fur  trade 
will  have  to  justif}'  before  mink  farming 
goes  on  to  success. 

From  mink  farmers  who  are  at  work 
to-day  these  facts  have  been  gleaned : 
Minks  must  be  given  an  extensive  range. 
They  must  be  near  a creek. 

Each  family  must  be  kept  in  a segre- 
gated pen,  or  they  will  take  to  the  happy 
diversion  of  disemboweling  one  another. 

The  nests  are  about  i6  inches  by  i6 
inehes  and  6 inches  high  and  are  placed 
in  a box  hidden  in  a bank  of  earth.  The 
males  are  given  caves  roofed  with  rock. 
Flesh  and  fish  are  ample  diet.  At  the 
end  of  two  months,  mothers  and  young 
are  put  into  separate  pens.  Six  men  can 
manage  a mink  ranch  of  2,000  females. 
I do  not  know  how  these  figures  have 
been  worked  out  for  a mink  ranch  with 

2.000  females  should  be  selling  at  least 

10.000  mink  a year  and  clearing  up  nqt 
far  short  of  $200,000  a year,  and  I do 
not  know  of  any  minkery  for  which  such 
claims  are  even  remotely  made,  though 
it  is  well  to  remember  one  silver  fox 
farm  had  cleaned  up  $225,000  before 
nearest  neighbors  knew  it  was  not  a 
failure. 

Male  mink  are  very  vicious  and  some- 
times canine  teeth  have  to  be  filed  be- 
fore they  are  admitted  to  their  mates. 
The  warning  is  issued  by  all  mink  ranch- 
ers to  wear  mits,  and  to  take  the  young 
away  from  the  mothers  at  the  8th  or 
loth  week,  or  one  may  have  the  blood 
thirst  awakened  in  him  some  night  and 
slake  it  in  the  jugular  vein  of  his  mother 
or  his  brother.  Oh,  they  are  a nice  do- 
mestic little  bunch,  the  mink,  and  there 
is  nothing  so  becoming  in  a mink  to  me 
as  its  apotheosis  into  a girl’s  collar.  It 
is  an  instance  when  the  scalper’s  scalp 
can  be  worn  with  beauty,  satisfaction  and 
a sense  of  righteousness. 

In  summer,  vary  the  diet  with  milk, 
bread  and  mush.  I do  not  know  the  why 
of  it,  but  feeders  all  warn  not  to  give 
salt  in  any  form  to  mink.  Prices  of 
breeders  run  from  $30  to  $200  a pair. 

"^HE  Kolinsky  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  become  a favorite  fur  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  not  a false  mink.  It  is  simply 
a Siberian  and  Japanese  mink,  which  has 
to  be  dyed  because  its  native  color  is 
something  between  an  orange  and  the 
.shade  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  It  is  known 
as  “the  red  sable,”  “the  Turkish  sable" 
and  “the  .golden  sable.”  Its  body  is 
about  18  inches  long  and  its  tail  is  u.scd 
for  paint  brushes.  About  80.000  a year 
are  trapped  in  Siberia.  The  Japanese 
kolinsky  is  a lighter  yellow  than  the 
Siberian;  and  the  tail  of  the  kolinsky  is 
{Continued  on  page  37) 
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WALKING  ON  WEBBED  FEET 

LEARNING  HOW  TO  USE  SNOWSHOES  IS  SIMPLY  THE  PROCESS 
OF  GETTING  ACCUSTOMED  TO  A LARGER  PAIR  OF  FEET 


Extra  big  feet  are  needed  to  hold 
you  up  when  the  snow  is  knee 
deep  or  more.  Human  feet  are 
not  built  right  for  deep  snow  navi- 
gation. They  are  altogether  too  small 
and  dainty.  Snowshoes  are  extra  big 
feet.  They  are  distinctly  more  than 
mere  pedal  appendages.  They  are,  for 
the  time  being,  almost  a part  of  your 
flesh  and  bones.  Learning  how  to  walk 
on  snowshoes  is  simply  the  process  of 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  vagaries  of 
a new  pair  of  feet.  This  does  not  take 
long,  for  you  already  know  how  to  walk. 

Proper  selection  in 
buying  a pair  of  snow- 
shoes  is  very  important. 

Unless  you  get  a pair 
which  are  of  the  best 
quality  obtainable  and 
of  size  and  model  best 
adapted  to  your  own 
weight  and  particular 
use,  you  may  have  a 
laborious,  perhaps  ago- 
nizing winter  tramp. 

Fragile,  poorly-made 
snowshoes  are  subject 
to  distressing  ailments — the  frame  often 
breaks  and  the  webbing  sags.  When 
you  walk  under  either  or  both  of  these 
handicaps,  each  step  is  like  lifting  a ton 
weight.  Presently,  the  tendons  of  your 
legs  give  out  and  there  ensues  an  agony 
of  piercing  needles. 

The  best  made  snowshoe  breaks  at 
times  but  as  a rule  it  can  be  readily 
mended.  \\’hen  a poorly  made  snowshoe 
goes  back  on  you,  however,  the  collapse 
is  1 i kel  y to  be 
almost  as  com- 
plete as  that  of 
Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes’  wonder- 
ful one-horse 
shay.  The  whole 
structure  goes, 
and  when  this 
happens  you  are 
in  a serious  fix. 

Only  after  you 
have  walked  on 
snowshoes  will  you  realize  the  numerous 
severe  strains  which  these  webbed  feet 
go  through.  In  addition  to  the  constant 
weight  of  your  body,  there  are  many 
wrenches  from  half-buried  stumps,  sub- 
merged brush  and  fallen  trees.  The 
wood  from  which  the  framework  is  fash- 
ioned must  be  of  a variety  that  will 
stand  these  wrenches.  It  must  be  fairly 
light  and  flexible  yet  at  the  same  time 
tough  and  capable  of  holding  its  shape. 
White  ash  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  best  wood  for  the  purpose.  The 
wood  should  be  straight  grained  through- 
out. Any  suggestion  of  cross-grain  is 
to  be  avoided. 

The  parallel  wood  cross  bars,  one  in 
front  of  the  toes  and  the  other  behind 
the  heel  of  the  boot  should  be  carefully 
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mortised  into  the  frame.  A slovenly  job 
of  mortising  means  that  these  bars  will 
work  loose  under  strain.  At  the  point 
of  contact  where  the  two  long  ends  of 
the  frame  meet  to  form  the  tail,  these 
should  be  riveted  together  and  held  with 
copper  burrs.  Sometimes  screws  are 
used  instead  of  rivets  but  screws  are 
liable  to  break. 

The  stringing,  more  generally  known 
as  the  “filling,”  must  be  of  a sort  that 
will  neither  sag  nor  stretch.  In  the 
average  well-made  snowshoe,  the  filling 
at  the  extreme  front  and  rear  consists  of 


fairly  light  weight  strands  of  lamb’s  hide. 
The  filling  in  the  center  of  the  snowshoe 
upon  which  the  foot  rests  must  be  of 
very  much  heavier  material.  At  one 
time,  caribou  hide  was  used  extensively 
for  this  purpose  but  in  practically  all 
snowshoes  made  today  the  material  is 
cowhide.  Properly  treated  cowhide  is 
just  as  good.  Some  manufacturers  have 
two  grades  of  filling  but  it  is  always  wise 
to  get  the  best. 


The  lighter  filling,  in  front  of  the  toe 
and  behind  the  heel,  passes  through 
small  holes  bored  in  the  frame  much  after 
the  manner  of  a tennis  racket  stringing. 
But  the  strands  of  the  heavier  filling  in 
the  center  should  loop  completely  around 
the  outer  sides  of  the  frame.  It  might 
be  well  to  add  in  this  connection  that  the 
frail,  light  filling  found  in  many  Indian 
snowshoes  is  more  decorative  than  use- 
ful. The  white  man,  as  a rule,  can  build 
a more  serviceable  pair  of  webbed  feet 
than  can  the  Redskin. 

CNOWSHOES  may  be  divided  into 
^ two  general  types.  The  most  com- 
monly used  of  these  is  the  ordinary  tailed 
shoe  with  which  everyone  is  familiar. 
There  are  numerous  variations  of  this 


type.  In  Alaska,  there  is  a snowshoe  of 
this  sort  used  which  is  eleven  feet  long. 
On  the  mainland  of  the  United  States 
you  never  find  a shoe  which  is  more  than 
five  feet  long  and  very  few  of  these. 

A five-foot  snowshoe  is  fine  for  speed 
or  racing  over  long,  open  stretches  of 
dry  snow  such  as  are  found  in  the  prairie 
country  of  the  Northwest,  but  it  is  in 
no  way  suitable  for  the  mountains  of  the 
West  or  the  mountains  and  rolling  coun- 
try of  the  East.  It  is  designed  for 
straight  ahead  work  in  a level,  open 
country.  Eor  general  all  around  use,  a 
snowshoe  which  is 
wider  and  at  least  a 
foot  shorter  is  far  bet- 
ter. There  are  vari- 
ous patterns  of  these 
shorter  snowshoes  of 
the  tailed  type,  the  fa- 
vorite in  the  East  be- 
ing one  known  as  the 
Algonquin.  This  is 
made  in  various  sizes 
ranging  up  to  fifty 
inches  in  length  and 
from  twelve  to  four- 
teen inches  in  width.  Other  good  pat- 
terns have  much  the  same  general  lines 
as  the  Algonquin. 

The  right  size  in  a snowshoe  depends 
largely  upon  your  weight.  An  especially 
big  man  needs  an  extra  large  and  strong 
pair  of  snowshoes  while  a lighter  per- 
son can  get  along  better  on  a smaller 
pair.  There  are  no  standard  sizes  in 
snowshoes  as  there  are  in  ordinary  shoes. 
Each  manufacturer  has  his  own  sizes 
and  these,  as  a 
rule,  differ  from 
the  other  fellow’s. 
For  this  reason 
any  figures  I give 
in  this  connection 
must  be  accepted 
only  in  a relative 
sense  and  are  not 
to  be  taken  as 
accurate  for  all 
snowshoes. 

The  boy’s  size 
snowshoe,  as  a rule,  averages  thirty- 
five  inches  long  and  eleven  inches  wide. 
This  is  suitable  for  persons  weigh- 
ing up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds.  Small  children  can  wear 
this  size  but  smaller  ones  are  better.  A 
person  weighing  between  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds  requires  a pair  at  least 
forty-two  inches  long  and  at  least  twelve 
inches  wide.  For  persons  between  one 
hundred  and  eighty  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  a shoe  forty-eight  inches 
long  and  fourteen  inches  wide  is  needed. 

The  right  sort  of  tailed  snowshoe  is 
unevenly  balanced.  Bear  this  point  in 
mind  when  you  buy  a pair.  The  greater 
part  of  the  weight  should  be  toward  the 
rear  so  that  while  walking  the  tail  drags 
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behind.  A common  way  of  testing  for 
unevenness  of  balance  is  that  of  laying 
a snowshoe  on  the  floor  and  placing  your 
fingers  under  the  forward  part  of  the 
central,  heavy  filling.  The  forward  part 
of  the  shoe  will  be  slightly  lifted  but  the 
tail  should  remain  flat  on  the  floor.  If 
the  tail  comes  upward  it  means  that  the 
shoe  is  too  evenly  balanced  for  your 
purpose. 

SOME  snowshoes  are  as  flat  as  a pan- 
cake on  the  bottom,  but  as  a rule 
there  is  an  upward  curl  at  the  front  end. 
This  curl  tends  to  easier  walking.  In 
the  long,  narrow  racing  type  of  snow- 
shoes  the  toe  of  the  shoe  is  sometimes 
turned  up  as  much  as  four  inches.  But 
in  the  all  around,  shorter  shoe,  the  curl 
should  not  be  more  than  two  inches  high 
and  preferably  less. 

The  special  domain  of  the  tailed  type 
which  I have  just  described  is  either  a 
flat  country  or  a pleasantly  rolling  coun- 
try not  too  thickly  timbered.  The  tailed 
snowshoe  under  such  conditions  is  the 
only  suitable  type.  But  when  you  get 
into  tangles  of  thick,  heavy  underbrush 
or  begin  to  climb  the  steep  slopes  of 
mountains,  you  find  that  the  tailed  snow- 
shoe  is  not  without  its  shortcomings. 

In  the  brush,  the  long  tail  catches  and 
throws  you.  While  climbing  a steep 
grade  the  tail,  because  of  its  weight, 
droops  down  hill  and  this  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  dig  one’s  toes  into  the  side  of 
the  mountain  for  a firm  purchase.  There 
is  a constant  tendency  to  slip  backward. 
When  descending  the  mountain,  the  re- 
verse is  true,  although  the  tails  are  just 
as  much  in  the  way.  In  this  case,  you 
try  to  dig  your  heels  in  to  prevent  too 
great  speed,  but  the  presence  of  the  tail 
seriously  interferes  with  the  proceeding. 

The  tail,  which  is  such  a great  help 
while  snowshoeing  in  the  lowlands,  be- 
comes a nuisance  on  the  heights.  So,  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  doing  without 
tails  we  have  webbed  feet  which  are  far 
better  suited  for  these  particular  condi- 
tions. This  is  the  other  general  type  of 
snowshoes  and  it  is  commonly  known  as 
the  “bear  paw.” 

The  bear  paw  is  an  evenly  balanced 
shoe  and  for  this  reason  it  is  quite 
as  much  out  of  place  in  the  open 
lowlands  as  is  the  unevenly  balanced, 
tailed  shoe  on  the  heights.  But  it 
is  the  only  thoroughly  satisfactory 
shoe  for  the  mountains.  The  con- 
struction of  the  stringing  of  the  bear 
paw  is  similar  to  that  of  the  tailed 
shoe,  except  that  in  some  instances 
the  front  and  rear  light  weight 
strands  are  eliminated  entirely.  The 
shape  of  the  frame,  as  a rule,  is  like 
that  of  a slightly  elongated  letter  O, 
although  this  also  is  open  to  slight 
variations. 

The  test  for  unevenness  of  balance 
which  I have  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  tailed  shoe  does  not  apply  to 
the  bear  paw,  for  in  this  case  you  want 
even  balance.  Likewise,  the  bend  at  the 
front  should  be  very  slight,  not  more 
than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  high.  A 
greater  curl  at  the  front  is  a serious 
drawback  when  digging  one’s  toes  into 
the  side  of  a steep  slope.  For  persons 
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weighing  up  to  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds,  a bear  paw  twenty-seven  inches 
long  and  thirteen  inches  wide,  or  say, 
twenty-four  inches  long  and  fifteen 
inches  wide,  will  do.  A heavier  man 
needs  a shoe  that  is  thirty  inches  long 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  wide. 

The  respective  spheres  of  usefulnss  for 
the  tailed  snowshoe  and  the  tailless  bear 
paw  are  so  wide  apart  that  it  is  wise  to 
plan  to  own  a pair  of  each  of  these  types 
of  webbed  feet. 

A GOOD  foot  binding  is  an  important 
**  adjunct  to  the  snowshoe.  The  most 
simple  harness  is  a length  of  wide,  flat 
lampwicking  looped  over  the  toe,  the  two 
ends  run  through  the  stringing  on  either 
side,  then  passed  diagonally  across  the 
toe  and  fastened  above  the  heel.  But 


unless  one  knows  to  a nicety  the  knack 
of  tying  and  adjusting  a home-made 
harness  of  this  kind,  it  is  likely  to  give 
trouble.  The  average  snowshoer  will 
find  the  manufactured  harness  more  sat- 
isfactory. 

In  selecting  a harness,  get  one  that  can 
easily  be  gotten  out  of  in  a hurry  after 
a tumble  and  that  is  flexible  enough  not 
to  wrench  your  foot.  Make  sure  that  it 
will  neither  chafe  the  feet  nor  allow  the 
toes  to  work  forward  and  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  forward  crossbar  while  go- 
ing downhill.  A strap  that  is  too  tight 
across  the  tops  of  the  toes  will  wear 
these  to  raw  meat  and  if  your  toes  come 
constantly  in  contact  with  the  crossbar 
you  will  suffer  another  kind  of  agony. 


Bear  paw  model  used  in  the  East 

My  poor  toes  almost  ache  at  the  very 
thought  of  an  agonizing  mountain  trip 
I once  took  wearing  a harness  having 
these  shortcomings. 

The  most  satisfactory  type  of  harness 
I have  found  is  a simple  leather  pocket 
or  toe  cap,  open  at  both  ends  and  lashed 
to  the  stringing  of  the  shoe.  The  toes 
fit  into  this  and  the  straps  from  either 
side  run  back  around  the  ankle. 


Fairly  high,  soft-soled  moccasins,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  three  pairs  of 
wool  socks  without  binding  the  feet  in 
any  way  represent  the  favorite  type  of 
snowshoeing  footgear.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter boot  for  the  purpose,  in  my  opinion, 
although  there  are  those  who  prefer  flat 
soled  rubber  hunting-boots.  Ordinary 
rubber  arctics  can  sometimes  be  worn, 
although  these  are  not  recommended  for 
steady  use.  Whatever  the  boot  may  be, 
it  must  be  devoid  of  a heel.  The  grind- 
ing of  a hesl  completely  ruins  the  snow- 
shoe  stringing  in  no  time.  A useful  tem- 
porary expedient  when  there  are  no  heel- 
less boots  about  is  that  of  laying  a square 
block  of  sole  leather  over  the  stringing 
upon  the  spot  where  the  heel  will  descend 
and  fastening  this  with  thongs  of  the 
stringing. 

Snowshoeing  looks  easy  and  it  is  easy, 
immediately  a beginner  finds  his  snow 
legs.  As  a rough  estimate,  I should  say 
that  within  an  hour  after  a person  puts 
on  snowshoes  for  the  first  time  he  is 
reasonably  at  home  on  them.  There  are 
few  sports  that  can  be  learned  so  quickly. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  ordinary 
walking  and  snowshoe  walking  are 
fundamentally  the  same.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  noteworthy  minor  differ- 
ences. 

When  walking  on  a city  pavement,  the 
heel  is  only  slightly  raised,  but  in  the 
snowshoe  stride  the  heel  is  raised  very 
much  higher.  Indeed,  at  the  moment 
when  the  rear  snowshoe  is  about  to  be 
brought  forward,  the  bottom  of  your  rear 
foot  is  practically  vertical.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  forward  stride  the 
heel  is  above  the  stringing  and  even 
when  the  snowshoe  is  planted  forward 
and  the  heel  sinks  down  upon  the  string- 
ing, too  much  weight  must  not  be  placed 
upon  the  heel  or  the  tail  of  the  shoe  will 
sink  deep  into  the  snow. 

In  bringing  the  rear  foot  forward, 
there  are  two  tendencies  to  be  guarded 
against.  One  is  to  keep  the  feet  far 
apart  and  the  other  is  walking  with  the 
feet  too  close  together.  In  one  ca.se, 
you  will  use  up  a lot  of  energy  and  in 
the  other,  bark  your  shins.  Somewhere 
between  these  two  e.xtrcmcs  is  cor- 
rect. The  rear  shoe  should  come  up 
with  a forward  and  outward  move- 
ment, just  enough  to  clear  the  other 
ankle.  When  both  snowshoes  are 
on  the  snow,  the  rear  narrow  part 
of  the  forward  shoe  and  the  wide 
front  part  of  the  rear  shoe  should 
fit  close  to  each  other,  hut  not 
quite  touch.  The  correct  snowshoc- 
ing  stride  gives  this  result. 

'TO  the  beginner,  snowshoeing  is 
likely  to  prove  tiring  work. 
Thigh  and  calf  muscles  which  have 
not  been  exercised  for  a long  time 
come  into  play  and  it  is  wise  to  take 
things  in  a leisurely  fashion  at  first.  In- 
stead of  tying  the  muscles  into  hard 
knots,  allow  these  to  relax.  Let  the  hip 
action  be  loose  and  easy,  and  slightly 
bend  the  knees. 

Tumbles  will  come,  one  of  the  first 
when  the  beginner  tries  to  make  his  first 
turn.  Lhiless  I am  greatly  mistaken,  he 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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ICE  BOUND  ON  GREAT  SOUTH  BAY 

THE  LOG  OF  THE  SHARPIE  NOAH  ON  HER  PERILOUS  CRUISE  O’ER  LAND 
AND  SEA  TO  THE  DUCKING  GROUNDS  OF  LONG  ISLAND— PART  TWO 


A S I look  over  this  journal  I seem  to 
/\  feel  again  all  the  cold,  all  the 
^ downright  privation  of  that  win- 
ter on  South  Bay.  I have  a guilty 
sensation  of  forcing  the  reader  to  share 
with  me  the  discomforts  of  that  time, 
as  though,  living  it  over  myself,  I am 
furthermore  dragging  some  innocent 
party  out  to  the  icy  beach.  Never  a day 
seemed  to  come  but  we  found  the  ice  an 
inch  or  so  thicker,  the  sharpie  more  firm- 
ly imbedded  in  the  solid  mass  about  us. 

During  all  this  time  but  one  open  space 
of  water  remained,  and  why,  unless  in- 
fluenced by  some  warm  springhole,  this 
tiny  spot  should  have  kept  from  freezing 
I am  sure  I cannot  say.  It  was  in  the 
mouth  of  a narrow  gut  leading  in  to  the 
Cedar  Island  marsh.  We  only  discov- 
ered it  through  somebody  else’s  prior 
discovery,  and  this  was  made  known  to 
us  by  the  steady  crack,  crack  of  a busy 
gun  coming  down  to  us  on  the  wind  one 
evening  as  we  stood  gloomily  scanning 
the  ice.  Needless  to  say,  we  promptly 
investigated.  We  investigated  several 
times,  always  to  find  the  hole  preempted. 
I believe  that  gunner  slept  in  the  marsh, 
jealously  guarding  his  find.  At  last,  one 
day,  we  beat  him  to  it ; I suppose  he’d 
gone  home  to  eat  a meal  or,  perhaps,  to 
change  his  clothes.  At  all  events,  we 
got  there  first  and  quickly  set  out  our 
decoys. 

I have  since  shot  on  one  of  the  great- 
est ducking  grounds  of  the  world,  and 
I have  seen  ducks  by  the  millions ; been 
kept  awake  by  their  noisy  feeding  and 
heard  the  roar  of  them  like  a breaking 
surf  when  they  rose  from  the  celery 
beds,  but  never  have 
I seen  more  ducks 
to  a given  area  than 
I did  that  first  morn- 
ing on  Cedar  Island 
when  we  hauled 
across  to  the  marsh. 

Literally,  that  bit  of 
water  was  packed 
with  them.  They 
jostled  sides;  they 
overlapped  each 
other  — black  - duck, 
mallard,  brant,  and 
I know  not  what. 

As  soon  as  we  had 
set  out  — and  the 
ducks  were  continu- 
ally swishing  about 
our  heads  as  we  fum- 
bled the  stool  in  our 
hurry — the  shooting 
began.  And  ’ivhat 
shooting ! We  had 
no  time  to  hide  our 
boat ; we  didn’t  have 
to.  Pete  sat  bolt  up- 
right in  one  end,  I 
in  the  other  — and 
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we  whanged  away  till  our  gun  barrels 
scorched  us;  till  the  last  of  our  ammu- 
nition was  gone  and  the  freezing  sleet 
had  nearly  finished  us.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  we  gave  up  and  pushed  out  to 
collect  our  ducks.  I shan’t  say  how 
many  we  had ; I am  not  sure  at  this  late 
date  of  the  exact  number — and  my  diary 
may  be  in  error.  There  were,  however, 
enough  to  make  up  for  quite  a few  days 
of  inaction.  I think  nearly  all  of  them 
found  their  way  to  somebody’s  table, 
and  we  on  the  sharpie  “lived  high”  for  a 
while  with  a varied  choice  to  pick  from, 
but  we  never  got  to  that  glorious  air  hole 
again.  Twice  we  started,  only  to  find 
that  someone — probably  Old  Stingy  him- 
self— had  arrived  ahead  of  us,  and  finally 
this  tiny  wonder-water  froze  as  solid  as 
the  world  about  it.  At  last  came  that 
inevitable  night,  or  day,  when  my  two- 
bushel  purchase  of  coal  went  the  way  of 
all  good  anthracite  and  Peter  stared 
dismally  into  the  future  and  generally 
cussed  his  luck. 


I hate  repetition  and  exaggeration,  but  ; 
I must  say  I believe  it  was  colder  that 
day  than  it  ever  had  been  before  or  ever  , 
will  be  again.  We  didn’t  have  a pint  of 
coal ! “Pete,”  I groaned,  as  the  night 
shut  in  and  we  sat  burning  sodden  bits 
of  driftwood  in  the  lukewarm  little  stove 
— “Pete,  there  comes  a time  in  the  affairs 
of  all  men  when — Get  that  old  potato 
bag  ! I cannot  see  you  suffer  !”  Dumbly 
Pete  followed  me  across  the  ice.  Up  the 
bank,  to  the  line  of  cottages  topping  Oak  | 
Island,  we  climbed  with  never  a word. 

In  the  rear  of  one  of  them  stood  a large  i 
piano  box.  It  held  no  secrets  from  me. 
Breathing  a prayer  for  forgiveness,  I 
turned  to  the  wondering  Pete.  “We  are  t 
now  going  to  steal  some  coal,  Pete,”  I ; 
whispered.  “If  you  have  any  scruples  in 
the  matter  just  leave  the  whole  thing  to  , 
me.”  Pete  hurried  to  open  the  bag.  | 
Twice  we  filled  it,  staggering  back  to 
the  sharpie  with  our  precious  load  be- 
tween us.  I shall  never  forget  Pete’s 
sigh  of  relief  as  we  dumped  the  last  bag 
in  the  hold. 

Now  I want  to  say  here  that  I am  still 
prepared  to  pay  for  that  coal  (at  the  old  | 
prices,  mark  you)  if  the  damaged  party  | 
presents  a bill.  I can  do  no  more  than  ' 
this.  I 

A DAY  borrowed  from  April ! Sun- 
shine and  shower — the  mutter  of 
distant  thunder;  high-banked  clouds  lift- 
ing” out  of  the  sea.  A day  of  brooding 
shadows  and  sparkling  light ; a day, 
above  all,  of  blessed  warmth  after  all 
that  bitter  frost ! It  crept  straight  in  to 
one’s  long-chilled  bones  and  transformed 
an  ice-bound  world ! 
After  all,  it  zvas 
good  to  be  alive — a 
pleasure  even  to 
scrap  with  Pete  over 
smudy  pots  and 
pans. 

Two  days  we  had 
of  balmy  respite, 
days  that  Pete  and  I 
employed  in  giving 
the  poor  old  Noah 
and  all  his  contents, 
including  ourselves, 
a much-belated 
scouring.  Once  fin- 
ished, it  gave  us  a di  f- 
ferent  view-point  of 
life.  We  felt  cheered 
to  the  point  of  renew- 
ing acquaintance 
with  our  friends 
across  the  beach.  In 
accordance  with 
kindly  custom  we 
were  asked  to  sup- 
per at  the  Life  Sav- 
ing Station  that 
night  and  regaled 


Setting  out  decoys  in  pleasant  anticipation  of  a good  day’s  sport 
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with  many  experiences,  amusing  and 
otherwise,  connected  with  the  Coast 
Guard’s  life. 

It  was  late  when  we  left  the  Station. 
A stiff  sou’easter  shrilled  eerily  about 
the  low-hung  eaves,  whirled  the  sand  like 
wreaths  from  the  crest  of  the  dunes,  and 
threatening  to  blind  us  before  we  had 
reached  the  ice. 

“Looks  like  we’re  in  for  a solid  gale,” 
Peter  remarked  as  we,  at  last,  stepped 
aboard  our  craft.  I agreed  with  him. 
The  weather  had  tired  of  behaving  itself. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  look  of  that 
sky,  and  we  snuggled  things  away  secure- 
ly before  turning  in  for  the  night. 

I didn’t  know  how  long  I had  slept. 
It  might  have  been  an  hour,  a minute ; 
there  was  nothing  to  mark  the  flight  of 
time.  I merely  knew  that  I had  slept 
and  was  awake — awake  in  every  nerve 
of  my  body.  Something  strange  and 
altogether  awesome  was  happening  to 
our  boat ! In  an  instant  I was  scram- 
bling out  with  a yell  to  the  sleeping 
Pete.  One  thing,  and  one  only,  could 
account  for  the  sharpie’s  action — one 
catastrophe  explain  the  weird  noises  that 
reached  me..  The  ice  had  begun  to  move  ! 

My  first  thought  was  one  of  thanks- 
giving as  I noted  that  daylight  was  close 
at  hand.  Already  the  beach  stood  out 
against  the  skyline ; I could  even  make 
out  the  roof  of  the  Station — strange  that 
my  eyes  should  have  sought  for  it  as 
soon  as  I reached  the  deck.  A grinding, 
grating,  altogether  fearsome  sound  came 
to  me  out  of  the  darkened  west.  The 
incessant  cracking  of  the  ice  close  at 
hand — like  pistol  shots  in  my  ears ; the 
uncanny  lurching  of  the  craft  beneath 
us,  all  combined  to  produce  a feeling  of 
uneasiness  that  I couldn’t  well  shake  off. 
Undoubtedly  the  ice  to  leeward  was 
moving.  It  was  only  a question  of  time 
when  the  field  about  us  would  break  up 
piecemeal  and  drift  away  like  the  rest. 
What  then?  The  inlet?  The  ocean? 
Who  could  count  on  the  trend  of  tide 
and  wind?  Yes,  I was  plumb  uneasy; 
one  might  almost  have  called  me  scared. 

I measured  the  distance  to  Oak  Island 
with  a calculating  eye.  A matter  of  fifty 


or  sixty  yards,  I judged,  lay  between  us 
and  the  shelving  beach — fifty  yards  of 
ice  that  was  six  inches  thick  and  might 
have  held  a horse  and  cart ! 

Pete?  Oh,  yes;  Pete  was  alive  to  the 
situation.  I have  since  thought  that  his 
head  was,  withal,  the  clearer  of  the  two. 
He  was  franctically  searching  for  a mis- 
placed boot,  overturning  the  contents  of 
the  cabin,  and  calling  Heaven  to  witness 
that  he’d  “put  it  right  there  !” — “some- 
one, of  course,  had  moved  it.”  I was 
forced  to  believe  he  meant  me.  He  stum- 
bled out  to  the  cockpit  at  last,  both  boots 
in  their  proper  place.  “I’m  going  over 
to  the  Life  Saving  Station,”  he  an- 
nounced briefly.  “Perhaps  the  boys  can 
tell  us  what  to  do.  We’ve  got  to  do 
something  quickly.” 

I SAT  there  in  the  dusky  dawn,  waiting 
^ for  Pete’s  return  and  wondering  in  a 
dispirited  way  how  it  would  feel  to  be 
adrift  in  mid-ocean,  locked  in  a field  of 
solid  ice  and  bound  for  no  one  knew 
where.  Intermittently,  the  surface  about 
me  would  crack  with  a long,  ripping, 
rending  noise,  and  I could  distinctly  feel 
the  old  Noah  heave  to  the  seas  that  were 
rolling  in  under  the  ice.  Thoughts  of 
home  and  its  many  comforts;  a life  of 
safety  on  good  dry  land  of  a sudden 
called  to  me  with  an  altogether  new  ap- 
peal. As  a matter  of  fact,  I was  fed  up 
on  ice — ice  and  ice,  and  still  more  ice ; 
cold  days  and  colder  nights ; bum  grub 
and  not  enough  of  it;  narrow  quarters, 
limited  companionship ; well.  I’d  simply 
had  enough.  If  I ever  got  out  of  the 
present  predicament — my  thoughts  had 
gotten  to  this  point  when  I descried  a 
little  cavalcade  approaching  out  of  the 
rosy  east.  As  they  drew  closer  I saw 
that  each  man— and  there  were  nine  in 
that  rescue  party — was  armed  with  an 
ax  or  giant  saw,  and  they  swung  across 
the  ice  with  a certain  easy  confidence 
that  at  once  put  me  back  in  heart.  Pete 
had  done  his  work  well.  Five  Life 
Savers — accredited  Life  Savers,  that  is, 
and  four  lusty  volunteers  from  the  beach 
who  were  anxious  to  lend  a hand.  Did 
they  hesitate,  studying  their  plan  of 


action?  They  did  not.  Your  Life  Saver 
plans  as  he  goes  along,  his  job  oftentimes 
a race  against  time  and  the  Devil  to  pay 
if  he  loses. 

With  scarcely  a word  they  went  at 
their  work — these  men  of  the  sands.  Of 
the  sands,  did  I say?  Yes;  and  of  the 
rocks  and  ledges  and  far-flung  marshes ; 
these  men  who  from  north  to  south, 
south  to  north,  stand  hourly  between  the 
sea  and  its  prey;  these  men  of  bone  and 
muscle  and  heart,  ever  awake,  ever  alert, 
ever  ready  to  risk  their  lives  where  other 
lives  arc  at  stake. 

I have  a suspicion  that  the  salvaging 
of  the  good  ship  Noah  was  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  a lark  to  this  calm-eyed 
crew.  They  worked,  to  be  sure,  like 
Trojans,  sawing  and  chopping,  pushing 
and  hauling  at  the  heavy  ice  cakes,  but 
the  while  there  was  many  a sly  thrust  at 
Pete  and  myself.  I think  they  regarded 
us  as  mere  babes— aquatic  babes  in  a 
figurative  wood,  quite  incapable  of  fend- 
ing for  ourselves.  In  spite  of  joke  and 
banter,  however,  I am  sure  they  realized 
how  great  was  the  need  of  haste.  Be- 
hind us  the  sea  was  running  high ; an 
angry,  menacing  sort  of  sea  that  made 
short  shrift  of  the  stubborn  ice.  Forced 
forward  by  the  storm,  great  cakes  would 
sweep  up  to  bank  high  on  the  unbroken 
field ; then  crash  ! and  another  huge  slab 
had  dropped  away  into  the  bay.  We  had 
seen  our  predicament  in  time,  however. 
Good  fortune  in  securing  assistance  was 
winning  the  day  for  us,  and  every  stroke 
of  those  mighty  saws  bringing  our  troub- 
les nearer  an  end.  By  nine  o’clock  the 
sharpie’s  bow  was  high  and  dry  on  Oak 
Island  beach,  her  hawser  fast  to  a si.x- 
inch  tree,  and  we  were  attempting  to 
thank  nine  grinning  men  who  didn't  want 
any  thanks. 

How  can  you  beat  them  ? We  wanted 
to  cook  breakfast,  but  we  knew  we 
couldn’t  cook  breakfast  for  eleven  si.x- 
foot  men,  so  we  said  nothing  about 
breakfast,  merely  repeating  our  thanks. 

I suppose  we  must  have  looked  hungry. 
How  else  could  they  have  guessed  our 
embarrassment  as  quickly  as  they  did? 

(^Continued  on  page  35) 
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WORK  IN  A FISH  HATCHERY 


HOW  EGGS  AND  FRY  ARE  HANDLED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT 
SO  THAT  OUR  STREAMS  MAY  BE  STOCKED  WITH  FISH 

By  FELIX  J.  KOCH 


ONE  of  these  days, when  you  hap- 
pen in  Michigan,  make  a detour, 
if  you  will,  down  to  Charle- 
voix and  see  how  the  Govern- 
ment handles  eggs.  Not  just  a few 
eggs,  not  just  a dozen  eggs;  nor  even 
just  a crate  of  eggs;  but  tens  of  thou- 
sands, hundreds  of  thousands,  millions 
of  eggs ; in  fact,  to  be  exact,  never  less 
than  thirty-three  million  eggs  every 
year ! 

At  Charlevoix, — which  is,  of  course, 
rather  a summer-colony  city,  the  Gov- 
erment  Fish-Hatchery  is  built  in  accord 
with  the  beauty  of  all  other  things 
around.  A great  stucco  building 
houses  the  better  part  of  the  process  of 
keeping  the  Great  Lakes  stocked  with 
food-fish,  but  the  very  start  of  the  story 
of  the  work  with  the  fish-eggs  may  best 
he  said  to  begin  in  the  waters  them- 
selves. 

Eggs  for  the  hatching  are  taken  from 
the  lake  at  Charlevoix  and,  again,  from 
the  waters  beyond  Manistee.  Fish 
come  to  the  shoals  there  to  lay  these 
precious  eggs,  and  fishermen,  not  at 
all  slow  to  recognize  the  advantage  to 
them  of  helping  Uncle  Sam  stock  the 
waters  in  every  way  possible,  go  out  and 
set  their  nets  squarely  there.  Nets  for 
fish  to  be  robbed  of  their  eggs  before 
spawning  may  properly  be  left  out  just 
one  night  only,  in  order  that  the  fish 
caught  shall  be  not  only  alive,  but  chip- 
per and  quite  at  their  best.  Prenatal 
influence  upon  the  fish,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered, is  quite  as  important  a factor 
for  producing  a strong,  virile  infant  as 
it  is  with  higher  species, — not  except- 
ing man. 

The  catch  from  these  nets  is  then 
brought  ashore  with  the  least  possible 
ruffling  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  fish. 
There  attendants  stand  ready  to  exam- 
ine each  individual  member  of  the  catch. 
Where  the  fish  is  of  the  sort  desired 
and  proper  sex,  the  attendants  proceed, 
instinctively  almost,  to  run  the  hand 
over  its  belly  in  such  wise  as  to  bring 
forth  all  the  eggs  and  drop  them  into 
a waiting  pan.  Similarly  the  “milt” 
from  the  male  fish  is  extracted  and 
placed  in  a keg,  ready  to  deliver  to  Un- 
cle Sam. 

Work  completed,  the  fishermen  bring 
eggs  and  milt  to  the  hatchery  and  give 
them  to  the  attendants  in  exchange  fo^ 
a Government  permit  to  first  take,  and 
then  keep,  the  fish  for  themselves. 

Where  these  eggs  are  found  to  be 
extremely  fresh, — out  of  the  mother-fish 


into  the  hatchery  almost  directly, — the 
attendants  set  them  to  stand  for  a short 
while  so  they  may  becoine  water-hard- 
ened, as  it  is  called.  The  eggs  are  put 
into  a black-painted  wooden  box,  re- 
sembling the  familiar  household  soap- 
box in  lits  shape  and  size,  but  punctured 
throughout  the  base  with  an  infinity 
of  holes.  A screen  fits  upon  the  bottom 
and  the  eggs  rest  upon  this.  The  box 
containing  the  eggs  is  then  set  into  a 
trough  of  water  kept  at  a stated  tem- 
perature at  all  times.  This  water,  of 
course,  comes  up  through  the  holes  in 
the  bottom,  the  spaces  in  the  screen, 
and  so  to  the  eggs.  So  large  is  the 
number  of  eggs  to  be  brought  here  for 


Results 


such  hardening  that  boxes  are  placed 
two  by  two  down  the  length  of  the 
trough.  Fourteen  boxes  in  a line;  twen- 
ty-eight therefore  to  a trough,  and 
twenty-eight  such  troughs  in  all  is  no 
uncommon  sight  here.  When  we  think 
that  each  box,  or  its  tray,  holds  not  less 
than  6,000  eggs,  we  get  some  sort  of 
notion  of  the  capacity  of  this  monster 
plant.  Water  for  these  eggs  is  taken 
directly  from  the  lake  itself  and  is 
kept  at  a temperature  of  34°. 

WORK  begins  at  the  hatchery  with 
trout  eggs  taken  during  the  month 
of  November,  so  there  may  be  about  a 


month  to  fill  any  discrepancy  that  may  j 
come  through  accident  before  the  Jan- 
uary ice  closes  in.  Water-hardening  i 
with  these  eggs  lasts  for  about  one  i 
hour.  They  are  then  transferred  to  j 
boxes. 

With  the  trout  supply  well  in  hand 
they  take  up  the  white-fish,  and  their 
eggs  are  also  water-hardened  and  then 
transferred  to  glass  jars. 

About  mid  - January  developments 
with  both  sorts  of  eggs  are  such  that 
busy  times  ensue  at  the  hatchery.  Eggs 
which  are  to  hatch  reveal  the  eye  of  the 
embryo  fish  inside.  “Bad”  eggs  not 
only  do  not  show  such  eyes,  but  have 
turned  a milky  white.  Forty  women 
are  hired  in  Charlevoix  to  pick  out  the 
bad  eggs.  Once  initiated  into  this 
unique  labor  a woman  who  is  at  all  nim-  j; 
ble  can  pick  over  at  least  three  boxes  i’ 
of  eggs  in  one  day.  The  work  consists 
in  turning  all  the  eggs  of  a box  out  onto 
a screen-tnay  placed  just  below  the  sur- 
face in  a trough  of  running-water,  so  ; 
that  none  of  the  good  eggs  may  die. 

Now  here,  now  there,  her  wee  tweez- 
ers flit;  bad  eggs  are  picked  out  and 
tossed  to  one  side,  and,  by  and  by,  as  ! 
quantity  warrants,  they  are  dumped  | 
out  on  the  beach  for  the  sea-gulls  to  1 
feed  upon.  These  gulls  are  beloved  by  j 
the  fish-hatchery  folk,  not  for  their  i 
beauty  alone,  but  because  they  are  I 
scavengers  of  the  beach.  Lazy  house-  | 
wives,  disliking  to  venture  to  the  ash 
barrel  in  the  winter  cold,  will  toss  their  P 
kitchen  refuse  from  their  windows  to  | 
the  strand,  knowing  that  the  gulls  will  ' 
clear  it  away.  j| 

;! 

AVING  removed  the  bad  eggs,  the  i 
screens  with  the  good  eggs  are  re-  j 
turned  to'  the  boxes  and  the  boxes  to  I 
the  troughs.  Water  is  admitted  at  once, 
passing  through  at  the  rate  of  five  gal-  | 
Ions  per  minute. 

For  seven  long  months  the  eggs  re-  I 
main  in  these  troughs,  with  but  very  lit- 
tle change  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
About  the  middle  of  March  one  can  be- 
gin to  make  out  the  evidence  of  a tail  I 
beginning  to  protrude  from  the  egg.  ; | 
Sometimes  the  head  makes  its  appear-  1 1 
ance  first,  but  in  such  event  the  fish 
will  die.  I i 

Almost  on  putting  in  their  appear-  !l 
ance,  the  new-born  fish  must  be  taken 
from  among  the  eggs  on  the  tray,  other- 
wise the  contents  of  the  trough  would  ij 
soon  be  such  that  the  baby  Ashlings 
would  smother  and  the  unborn  fish  die 
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the  fish  reach  actual  maturity;  go  out 
to  live  as  other  fish  of  their  sort  do. 

That  there  m'ay  be  food  enough,  at 
least  at  the  start,  for  all,  the  fish  are 
released  at  different  points  in  the  area 
where  the  parents  were  caught.  For- 
merly a great  steamer  was  used  for 
deploying  them  through  the  lake;  now 
they  are  dropped  from  a boat  instead. 

Infinite  care  must  be  taken  in  the 
winter  time  that  the  heat  of  the  build- 
ing does  not  affect  the  fish.  To  provide 
against  this  the  water  is  kept  moving 
so  rapidly  that  not  over  one  degree  of 
difference  in  temperature  may  be  found 
in  this  water  from  the  time  it  comes 
into  the  structure  until  it  leaves  and  the 
highest  temperature  inside  the  building 
is  about  fifty  degrees. 


saving  eggs, — saving  young  fish, — in 
such  armies  as  to  fill  many  gaps  else- 
where. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  33,- 
000,000  fish  are  released  from  this  one 
station  in  a single  season!  It  has  been 
found  by  careful  count  that  it  requires 
almost  exactly  six-thousand  fish  to  fill 
a quart  measure,  and  they  know  just 
how  many  heaping  quarts  of  fish  are 
released  into  the  lake  each  year. 

Once  those  fish  have  been  released, 
Nature,  of  course,  will  have  her  way. 
Natural  enemies, — accident, — what  it 
may  be,  bring  some  to  untimely  deaths. 
It  is  found,  however,  that  anywhere 
from  sixty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 


The  jar  system  of  handling  fish  eggs 


in  their  eggs.  To  facilitate  this  work 
of  separating  fish  from  eggs  another 
simple  device  is  used : 

A tray  resembling  a diminutive  win- 
dow screen  is  brought  out  and  fitted 
with  a long,  narrow  mesh.  The  eggs  of 
the  fish  are  quite  round  now  and  so  can- 
not pass  through  this  mesh,  but  the 
fishlets  are  narrow  and  wiggle  through 
at  once.  A little  shaking  just  beneath 
the  water’s  surface  once  more  and  the 
fish  go  to  the  trough-bottom  while  the 
eggs  remain,  of  course,  on  the  tray,  and 
are  replaced  dn  the  original  trough, 
with  the  rest  of  the  sluggards,  to  con- 
tinue hatching. 

The  fish  thus  secured  from  the  egg- 
trays  ipass  at  once  to  still  other  tray- 
boxes,  built  like  the  first.  They  have 
plenty  of  water,  but  the  babies  receive 
no  food  yet,  for  Nature  has  placed  a 
wee  sack  under  each  that  will  supply 
it  with  natural  food  until  it  is  two 
weeks  old  at  least. 

At  this  tender  age  the  fish  are  ready 
to  be  “planted”,  as  the  hatchery  people 
call  it.  They  are  turned  loose  in  the 
big  lake  itself,  as  near  the  point  of 
their  taking  as  possible,  as  they  are 
quite  as  well  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves now  as  though  they  had  been 
hatched  by  the  Old  Dame  herself.  In 
fact  they  are  better  able  to  care  for 
themselves  for  if  they  had  been  hatched 
by  Nature  the  older  fish,  often  of  the 
same  kind,  appearing  a few  days  in 
advance,  would  have  made  short  work 
of  such  a feast  as  they  would  have  of- 
fered ! Perhaps  it  is  a part  of  the 
economy  of  Nature  so  as  to  prevent 
over-population  of  the  waters,  that  cer- 
tain fish  shall  devour  the  young  of  their 
own  kind,  but  the  depredations  that  are 
made  in  just  such  wise  are  nothing 
short  of  terrific! 

At  Charlevoix  the  Government  is 
doing  a great  deal  to  equalize  these 
spoliations  of  the  fish  schools.  It  is 


VWITH  the  white-fish,  work  through 
the  process  of  water-hardening 
goes  on  in  quite  the  same  way  as 
with  the  trout  but  instead  of  using  the 
boxes  the  eggs  are  placed  in  tall  glass 
jars,  since  the  water  will  circulate  far 
more  evenly  through  them,  and  white- 
fish  eggs  will  smother  beneath  poor  cir- 
culation far  more  rapidly  than  the  eggs 
of  trout.  Lake  trout  lay  their  eggs 
among  the  honey-comb  rocks,  which 
often  enclose  still  places,  in  a lake; 
whereas  the  white-fish  lays  her  eggs 
in  the  open  sand. 

In  these  jars,  then,  treatment  of  the 
eggs  is  rather  the  same  as  that  given 
the  lake-trout  eggs  in  the  boxes  nearby, 
but  instead  of  having  the  women  pick 
out  the  bad  eggs,  they  are  syphoned 
away.  Bad  eggs,  with  the  white-fish, 
come  to  the  surface  and  men  are  at 
hand  with  syphons  at  all  times,  and 
these  incumbrances  are  quickly  re- 
moved. 

The  jars  are  tapered  at  the  base  so 
that  the  water  may  enter;- — one  gallon 
through  each  jar  every  minute.  At  the 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


A view  of  the  tanks  and  trays 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a healthful  interest  in  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  a refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 
August  14,  1873. 

A GOOD  SEASON  FOR  GAME 

This  season  has  been  a banner  season  for  the  Amer- 
ican sportsman.  Game  of  the  sort  usually  hunted 
was  more  plentiful,  generally  speaking,  than  it  has 
been  for  many  years.  In  some  localities  there  were 
more  ducks  and  geese  than  the  oldest  inhabitants  ever 
saw  before.  East  of  the  Mississippi  River,  migratory 
birds  made  their  southern  flight  in  unprecedented  num- 
bers. The  quail,  or  bob-white,  is  present  also  in  num- 
bers not  equaled  for  years.  And  the  deer  is  not  so 
scarce,  apparently,  as  it  used  to  be. 

All  told,  the  hunters  who  carried  a gun  into  the  field 
or  to  lake  or  river  between  the  opening  of  the  season 
and  New  Year’s  found  the  happiest  hunting  grounds 
of  many  years,  according  to  reports  from  United  States 
game  wardens  stationed  from  Maine  to  Florida  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi. 

GAME  REFUGE  BILL 

IF  YOU  have  not  written  your  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington  soliciting  their  support  of 
the  Public  Shooting  Ground — Game  Refuge  Bill,  do 
it  at  once.  The  bill  is  now  before  Congress  and  the  aid 
of  every  outdoor  man  is  necessary  to  secure  its  passage. 

In  the  meantime,  drainage  projects  continue  to  flour- 
ish. The  American  Game  Protective  Association  has 
received  a letter  from  a member  from  Sandpoint,  Idaho, 
telling  of  a private  reclamation  project  that  has  in  view 
the  complete  draining  of  Mirror  Lake  and  Frye’s  Lake. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  promoters  to  build  a dike  between 
the  Kootenai  River  and  the  4,400  acres  of  bottom  land 
in  which  the  above  lakes  are  situated.  The  result  will 
be  the  complete  drainage  of  the  very  best  waterfowl  ter- 
ritory in  that  section.  Perhaps  no  better  wild  duck  lakes 
exist  in  the  northern  panhandle  of  Idaho  than  Mirror 
and  Frye’s  Lakes,  and  it  is  extremely  regretted  that  an- 
other area  will  no  longer  serve  as  a breeding  ground  for 
the  myriads  of  waterfowl  that  nest  there,  or  a shooting 
ground  for  the  sportsmen  of  that  vicinity. 

The  bottom  land  in  its  entirety  could  have  been  pur- 
chased for  a reasonable  figure  had  the  Public  Shooting 


Ground — Game  Refuge  Bill  been  passed  in  time.  Our 
informant  also  tells  us  that  he  has  heard  it  rumored  that 
the  Canadian  Government  is  at  the  present  time  nego- 
tiating with  the  United  States,  looking  to  the  enlarge- 
ment and  lowering  of  the  outlet  of  Kootenai  Lake  in 
British  Columbia,  so  that  the  Kootenai  River  bottoms 
between  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  and  Kootenai  Lake, 
British  Columbia,  could  all  be  drained  and  made  into 
farm  lands.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  mean  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  waterfowl  breeding  territory  in  the 
entire  Kootenai  River  valley  from  Bonners  Ferry  north- 
ward to  the  lake. 

FEED  THE  BIRDS 

The  time  is  ripe  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the 
birds  and  small  game.  Every  man  who  shoots 
will  be  well  repaid  in  time  if  he  will  scatter  a little 
grain  where  it  will  be  found  by  the  birds.  This  may 
best  be  done  after  a storm  of  snow  or  sleet.  Though 
the  winter  may  or  may  not  be  a severe  one  from  now 
on,  it  will  be  a long  one,  and  with  the  lack  of  old-time 
covers  the  game  will  need  all  the  attention  it  may 
receive. 

In  this  connection  it  is  gratifying  to  note  how  wide- 
spread is  the  desire  to  feed  game  birds.  Farmers  are 
doing  commendable  work,  and  sportsmen’s  clubs  detail 
members  to  scatter  food  after  every  severe  storm.  In 
many  places  local  papers  print  frequent  reminders  that 
the  game  need  feeding,  and  mention  the  names  of  those 
who  are  doing  their  part,  thus  establishing  friendly 
rivalries  among  communities,  all  of  which  is  praise- 
worthy. 

WILD  LIFE  AND  LOGGING 

That  game  is  rapidly  disappearing  as  a result  of 
logging,  is  the  claim  made  in  a petition  presented 
by  Lincoln  County  residents  to  the  Montana  legis- 
lature last  winter,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a 
game  preserve  on  Wolf  Creek  and  Fisher  River.  In  the 
petition  it  was  stated  that  lumbering  had  encroached 
upon  the  forests  in  that  region  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  game  was  rapidly  disappearing  and  that  a game 
preserve  in  this  virgin  country,  wherein  game  would 
have  complete  protection,  was  an  absolute  necessity  to 
perpetuate  the  supply  and  stock  the  adjacent  areas.  It 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  most  “old  timers’’  that  logging 
operations  are  a menace  to  wild  life. 

Glen  A.  Smith,  Assistant  District  Forester  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  at  Missoula,  Montana,  said 
that  his  observations  in  Montana,  covering  a period  of 
some  20  years,  led  him  to  believe  that  the  method  of 
slash  burning  and  leaving  the  logged  areas  in  a denuded 
condition  which  is  followed  by  a majority  of  lumber 
operators,  is  a real  menace  to  wild  life. 

He  is  firmly  convinced  that  if  a method  of  logging 
and  brush  disposal  that  would  leave  the  young  growth 
in  a condition  to  insure  a future  forest,  were  adopted, 
wild  life  would  be  benefited.  Through  logging  opera- 
tions the  dense  cover  would  be  opened  up,  allowing  the 
sun’s  warm  rays,  and  the  dew  and  rain  to  penetrate  to 
Mother  Earth  and  a bountiful  supply  of  vegetation 
would  result. 

Anyone  who  has  traversed  a logged-over  area  that 
has  not  been  denuded  by  fire  will  recall  the  added  sup- 
ply of  timothy,  red  top,  clover,  willows,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  Oregon  grapes,  service  berries,  all  of  which 
add  to  the  natural  food  of  wild  life  and  with  shelter  in 
the  form  of  reproduction,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
wild  life  will  thrive  and  multiply. 
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BIRDS  AND  STORMS 

The  belief  is  current  with  a great  many  persons 
that  the  lower  orders  of  animals  are  wiser  than  we 
respecting  approaching  storms;  that  they  possess 
faculties  which  we  lack,  and  seek  shelter  'in  time  to 
escape  disaster. 

In  a sense  there  is  a basis  of  truth  in  this  theory.  The 
birds  and  the  men  who  live  close  to  nature  see  and  feel 
more  acutely  than  men  who  live  within  four  walls  in  our 
cities.  Persons  who  dwell  in  tents  for  a season  and  are 
therefore  in  close  touch  with  the  elements  become — like 
the  birds — peculiarly  sensitive  to  radical  changes  in  at- 
mospheric and  other  conditions.  Experience  teaches 
them,  as  no  doubt  it  teaches  the  birds.  They  come  to 
notice  little  things,  to  feel  that  subtle  something  which 
prompts  one  to  say  that  he  believes  a storm  is  coming; 
that  high  winds,  or  rain,  or  snow  may  be  expected ; to 
predict  a change  without  realizing  just  why  he  does  so. 

But  the  birds,  like  these  outdoor  men,  are  caught 
unawares  at  times  when,  depending  on  their  senses,  they 
go  further  from  shelter  than  usual,  and  the  storms  ap- 
proach with  warning  too  brief  to  enable  them  to  save 
themselves. 

Again,  like  seasoned  mariners,  they  may  take  risks 
when  fair  weather  has  prevailed  for  some  days,  believing 
the  gale  will  not  materialize  as  soon  as  usual.  Why  may 
there  not  be  reckless  birds  as  well  as  reckless  men? 
And  though  good  fortune  sometimes  enables  both  to 
pull  through  tight  places,  we  have  ample  evidence  that 
disaster  overtakes  them  at  times. 

AMERICAN-MADE  GUNS 

Americans  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
shots  in  the  world.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
many  times,  the  first  time  when  the  American 
Team  went  over  to  the  Olympic  Games  about  a year 
ago,  and  outshot  the  best  teams  Europe  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  could  produce. 

It  has  been  a question  as  to  whether  American  fire- 
arms were  the  best  in  the  world  or  not. 

Once  in  a while  a fellow  believes  a European-made 
gun,  costing  several  times  as  much  as  an  American  gun, 
is  better.  It  seems  that  when  shooters,  who  are  not 
residents  of  the  United  States,  shoot  in  competition  and 
use  American  firearms,  the  American  arms  generally 
win.  One  of  the  last  examples  of  this  kind  was  the  win- 
ning of  the  live  bird  championship  of  Australia.  Mr. 
Dubout,  an  Australian,  used  a double  gun  made  in  the 
United  States. 

A year  ago  this  same  Australian  won  the  live  bird 
championship  of  Australia  and  at  that  time  the  Aus- 
tralian, who  won  second,  shot  another  gun  made  in  the 
United  States.  These  were  the  only  American-made 
guns  used  in  the  event:  The  American  gun  which  won 
the  championship  twice  sold  for  $120.00,  the  American 
gun  which  won  second  sold  for  only  $45.  All  the  other 
guns  were  expensive  English  guns  which  cost  from  $250 
to  $500  each. 

MOTOR  CAR  HUNTERS 

Properly  handled,  the  motor  car  is  the  peer  of  all 
road  vehicles.  In  its  present  form  it  is  a splendid 
tribute  to  human  skill.  It  has  been  the  means  of 
spreading  the  population  of  great  cities  into  all  the 
surrounding  country,  and  will  be  largely  instrumental 
in  building  up  and  beautifying  our  suburbs.  It  has  car- 
ried people  into  far  countries.  Improvement  in  high- 
ways have  followed  its  increased  use.  It  has  taken  men 
and  women  into  the  country  for  recreation  and  they 


have  returned  greatly  benefited  by  the  exercise  and 
pure  air. 

Employed  as  a safe  conveyance,  the  motor  car  de- 
serves all  praise,  but  its  great  power,  and  the  desire  of 
many  drivers  to  utilize  that  power  without  regard  to 
consequences,  have  caused  the  motor  car  to  l)e  blamed 
as  well  as  praised.  It  is  what  its  driver  makes  it.  Com- 
plaints are  mostly  concerned  with  high  speed  at  the  risk 
of  safety  to  human  life. 

The  motor  car  is  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
sportsmen,  and  with  it  their  range  is  every  year  grow- 
ing wider.  In  its  tonneau  there  is  space  for  the  owner, 
his  friends,  their  dogs,  guns  and  lunch  basket,  and  at 
ordinary  speed  they  can  comfortably  travel  for  many 
miles  over  the  best  hunting  country,  stopping  here  and 
there  to  hunt,  and  returning  home  at  night. 

This  method  may  or  may  not  tend  toward  game  con- 
servation. It  would  seem  to  cut  down  the  gross  amount 
of  hunting  done  in  nearby  covers  and  it  certainly  widens 
the  area  hunted  over. 

LIMIT  ON  HUNTING  LICENSES 

During  the  hunting  season  last  fall,  more  than 
5,000,000  persons,  it  has  been  estimated,  went  out 
with  a gun  into  the  woods  and  fields  of  America, 
Their  going  emphasizes  the  growing  need  of  more 
adequate  and  uniform  laws  to  conserve  and  protect  the 
country’s  dwindling  game  supply. 

It  has  been  the  practice  in  many  States  to  issue  hunt- 
ing licenses  for  the  open  season  to  all  applicants,  with 
too  little  regard  for  the  available  game  supply  of  any 
particular  area.  Soon  the  hunters  may  far  outnumber 
the  animals  hunted  within  a given  section,  and  under 
such  conditions  the  extinction  of  big  game  especially 
is  inevitable. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  advocates  a limited 
license  plan  for  big  game,  based  on  annual  estimates 
of  game  conditions  in  each  district.  This  means  that 
the  number  of  big  game  licenses  issued  for  a given  area 
in  one  season  would  depend  upon  the  number  of  game 
animals  which  it  has  been  determined  in  advance  can 
be  spared.  Proper  administration  of  this  sort  should 
conserve  game  in  the  greatest  numbers  consistent  with 
the  reasonable  demands  for  local  grazing  and  other  in- 
terests and  obviate  the  necessity  for  establishing  peren- 
nial closed  seasons,  except  on  areas  being  restocked. 

WHY  SOME  MEN  ARE  HUNTERS 

Traditions  have  it  that  many  men  are  hunters 
because  they  are  too  indolent  to  do  anything  else, 
but  they,  if  permitted  to  explain  their  status,  would 
put  the  matter  in  another  light,  saying  they  were  unable 
to  withstand  the  call  of  the  woods  and  streams  and  the 
pursuit  of  wild  life.  It  is  but  one  of  the  many  ways  tc 
exjrress  in  actions,  if  not  in  words,  the  love  of  nature 
that  takes  men  into  the  big  and  little  wilds  of  old  mother 
earth.  The  wealthy  man  and  the  hard-working  citizen 
seek  the  outdoors  for  rest,  and  are  praised  for  their  fore- 
sight. Society,  being  an  exacting,  straight-laced  mis- 
tress. decrees  that  the  poor  man  must  first  provide  for 
his  own  and  his  family’s  wants  before  his  shooting  and 
fishing  excursions  shall  receive  her  endorsement. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  he  believes  in  the 
ancient  saying  that  “if  your  business  interferes  with 
your  fishing,  give  up  your  business,”  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  life  for  him  is  too  short  for  all  the  play  he 
would  like  to  indulge  in,  and  all  the  work  society  would 
have  him  do,  so  he  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
and  this  leads  to  woods  and  waters  and  peace. 
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THE  FASTLY  VANISHING  ALLIGATOR 

SCATTERED  HERE  AND  THERE  IN  ’GATOR  HOLES  THE  ONCE  ABUNDANT 
ALLIGATOR  IS  MAKING  ITS  LAST  STAND  AGAINST  EXTERMINATION 

By  ALFRED  0.  PHILIPP 


The  habitat  of  the  alligator 


That  alligator 
hunting  must 
soon  be  relegated 
to  the  pages  of 
past  sporting  history  is 
now  practically  an  as- 
sured fact.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it,  the 
’gator  is  going  and  he’s 
going  fast,  for  he  can- 
not hold  his  own  against 
the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion which  has  invaded 
his  domain. 

Nor  is  protective  leg- 
islation of  any  effective 
sort  to  be  hoped  for,  for 
unlike  the  case  of  the 
buffalo  and  antelope, 
there  is  but  little  senti- 
ment evoked  by  the  de- 
creasing numbers  of  the 
alligator.  And  were  a 
vote  on  the  question 
taken  I would  venture 
to  predict  that  ’’good 
riddance”  would  express 
the  popular  opinion. 

Many  people  have  a natural  abhorrence 
of  reptiles  in  general,  and  loathe  every- 
thing that  creeps  or  crawls.  This  feel- 
ing of  revulsion  is  often  quite  an  ob- 
session. But  it  is  a very  near-sighted 
attitude  for  a nature  lover  to  assume, 
for  most  of  the  pleasures  of  outdoor  life 
are  derived  through  studying  the  deni- 
zens of  the  wild,  making  their  acquain- 
tance and  learning  their  ways.  And  not 
the  least  interesting  of  Nature’s  children 
is  the  alligator. 

The  alligator  belongs  to  the  order  of 
Crocodilia.  This  order  represents 
the  highest  living  forms  of  reptile  life 
and  includes  the  crocodiles,  caimans,  ga- 
vials  and  alligators.  The  alligator  family 
boasts  but  two  species — the  Chinese  alli- 
gator (Alligator  sinensis),  a small  alli- 
gator found  along  the  Yang-tse-Kiang 
River,  in  China,  and  which  never  attains 
a length  of  more  than  six  feet ; and  our 
own  American  alligator  (Alligator  miss- 
issippiensis) . 

Naturalists  recognize  but  one  species 
of  alligator  as  inhabiting  the  New  World. 
And  while  known  by  various  local  names 
in  the  different  localities,  such  as  “Flor- 
ida alligator,”  “Louisiana  alligator,”  etc., 
still  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 
really  but  one  alligator  found  on  this 
continent,  and  that  is  the  American  alli- 
gator. The  slight  difference  noted  in 


the  external  characteristics  of  alligators 
found  in  different  localities  is  but  an  in- 
significant variation,  due  to  local  condi- 
tions and  environment,  and  certainly  does 
not  constitute  a different  species. 

In  the  United  States  the  American 
alligator  is  found  in  those  southern  states 
ranging  from  the  southern  part  of  North 
Carolina  to  the  Rio  Grande,  including 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Texas. 
Florida  seems  to  lead  in  numbers,  for 
the  incredible  numbers  of  these  rep- 
tiles reported  to  have  been  seen  within 
her  boundaries  by  the  early  explorers 
is  well-nigh  unbelievable.  In  a book 
recording  the  travels  of  Clarke  and 
Bartram  in  Florida  over  a hundred 
years  ago,  we  read : “Through  the  nar- 
row pass  of  San  Juans  . . . the  alliga- 
tors were  in  such  incredible  numbers, 
and  so  close  together  from  shore  to 
shore,  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  walked  across  on  their  heads  had 
the  animals  been  harmless.” 

This  is  doubtless  more  or  less  exag- 
geration, but  fortunately  there  are  reli- 
able statistics  available  which  have  been 
carefully  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  and  other  reliable  agencies. 

The  fashion  for  alligator  leather  came 
into  vogue  about  1855,  and  thousands  of 
hides  were  converted  into  leather.  The 
fashion  soon  died  out,  however,  but  dur- 


ing the  Civil  War  the 
demand  for  shoe  leather 
was  so  pressing  that  alli- 
gator hides  were  again 
resorted  to.  After  the 
war  the  business  again 
took  a slump  for  a few  ‘ 
years.  But  in  1869  the  i 
demand  for  alligator 
leather  again  manifested  j 
itself  and  has  continued 
unabated  until  this  day. 

At  first  Florida  was 
the  principal  producer, 
with  trade  centers  lo- 
cated at  Cocoa,  Mel- 
bourne, Fort  Pierce, 
Miami  and  Kissimmee. 
According  to  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  reports  ten  . 
men  at  Cocoa  took  2,500 
skins  during  1899,  1900. 
One  man  took  800  skins  ' 
in  one  year,  while  an-  ; 
other  man  holds  a record 
of  collecting  42  skins  in 
one  night.  At  Fort  Pierce 
twelve  men  took  4,000  ' 
skins  in  1889.  In  1889  three  firms  at  Kis- 
simmee handled  33,600  hides.  So  great 
was  the  slaughter  during  this  period  that 
probably  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  alligators  ■ 
in  Florida  and  Louisiana  were  killed 
during  the  twenty  years  from  1882  to 
1902.  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith,  in  a Bulletin 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  says:  “It  > 
is  estimated  that  2,500,000  alligators  were 
killed  in  Florida  between  1880  and  1894.”  ' 

T FT  us  consider  a brief  summary  of 
■L-'  the  ’gator’s  life  and  habits  from 
birth  to  maturity.  In  the  spring  the 
female  sets  about  to  construct  a nest  in  i 
some  favored,  spot  in  the  proximity  of 
her  hole.  This  is  usually  some  slight 
elevation  favorably  located  to  receive  the 
warmth  of  the  sun.  i 

The  nest  is  composed  of  decaying  ^ 
masses  of  the  damp  swamp  vegetation  J 
and  is  slightly  mound-shaped.  About  the  ' 
second  week  in  June  the  eggs  are  de- 
posited, usually  averaging  about  30  in  ii 
number,  although  there  are  recorded  in-  i 
stances  of  a female  alligator  laying  more 
than  60  eggs.  About  two  months  is  the  ' 
favorable  period  of  incubation.  At  mid-  ; 
day  the  heat  is  most  intense,  and  it  is  I 
then  that  the  cool,  damp  vegetation  of 
the  nest  prevents  the  eggs  from  over- 
heating. At  times  the  nights  are  com-  ! 
paratively  cold,  but  decaying  vegetation  ijj 
gives  off  heat  and  keeps  them  warm.  I 
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The  young  are  about  8 inches  long 
when  they  hatch,  and  are  fully  devel- 
oped. They  immediately  head  for  the 
nearest  body  of  water  with  infallible  in- 
stinct, no  matter  how  far  or  in  what 
direction  it  may  lay.  Growth  is  quite 
rapid,  although  most  people  believe  just 
tbe  reverse.  Showmen  and  exhibitors 
usually  assert  that  an  alligator  grows 
only  an  inch  a year.  They  do  this  for 
the  purpose  of  inspiring  you  with  awe 
and  wonder  upon  beholding  their  “mon- 
strous saurian.” 

But  as  a mater  of  fact  an  alligator 
will  easily  grow  a foot  a year  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  its  life  if  conditions 
are  favorable,  although,  of  course,  there 
are  often  conditions  which  tend  to  retard 
growth.  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Hornaday,  curator 
of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  says: 
“A  specimen  hatched  in  our  reptile 
house  in  October,  1900,  was  in  January, 
1911,  8 feet  3 inches  long.”  And  this 
was  a captive  specimen  ! 

But  he’s  a peculiar  cuss,  is  the  alliga- 
tor, and  interesting  to  study.  His  nos- 
trils, throat  and  ears  are  equipped  with 
remarkable  valves  which  he  can  close 
tightly  to  exclude  the  water  while  en- 
gaged in  aquatic  exploits.  It  is  this  valve 
in  his  throat  which  enables  him  to  seize 
a dog  by  the  head,  at  the  edge  of  a 
stream  or  lake,  and  then  back  into  the 
water  with  the  unlucky  canine,  holding 
him  under  water  until  drowned. 

Regarding  the  maximum  size  attained 
by  these  reptiles,  there  seems  to  be  no 
little  confusion  in  the  minds  of  sports- 
men. So,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  I 
will  discard  all  the  fairy  tales  and  stories 
of  doubtful  reliance  in  this  article  and 
confine  myself  to  strictly  proven  scien- 
tific facts.  Dr.  R.  L.  Ditmars,  our  fore- 
most scientific  authority  on  reptiles,  gives 
the  maximum  length  of  the  American 
alligator  as  16  feet.  I have  -never  seen 
a monster  of  this  size,  nor  have  I ever 
seen,  heard  or  read  of  anyone  who  really 
proved  that  they  ever  had,  and  I have 
studied  the  subject  considerably. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  in  the  early 
days  in  Florida,  before  the  white  man 
came,  14  or  even  15-foot  specimens  ex- 
isted. But  the  largest  specimen  I’ve  ever 
seen  was  a 13-foot  monster  in  the  New 
York  Zoological  Park.  Outside  of  this 
I don’t  believe  there  is  another  specimen 
in  captivity  measuring  over  12  feet.  In 
a wild  state  they  seldom  grow  over  8 
feet  any  more.  An  “eight-footer”  is  so 
conspicuous,  there  are  so  many  gunners, 
and  his  great  bulk  is  so  hard  to  hide  that 
he  generally  falls  a prey  to  the  hunter 
ere  he  has  opportunity  for  much  further 
growth. 


^HE  alligator  is  not  overparticular  as 
to  his  diet,  for  fish,  birds  and  mam- 
mals alike  fall  victims  to  his  rapacity,  as 
well  as  the  young  of  his  own  species. 
The  young  feed  upon  small  fish,  worms, 
frogs  and  insects.  The  beasts’  table 
manners  are  crude,  to  say  the  least.  A 
large  ’gator  will  seize  a dog  between  his 
jaws,  and  with  a mighty  whip  of  his  body, 
derived  from  the  powerful  leverage  of 
his  tail,  he  will  simply  tear  the  dog  to 
pieces,  sending  the  entrails  flying  in 
all  directions.  A smaller  alligator  will 
fiercely  seize  upon  some  portion  of  his 
prey,  then  fold  all  four  legs  close  to  the 
body  and  start  spinning  like  the  aerial 
teeth  artists  at  the  circus,  the  idea  being 
to  twist  off  a piece  of  meat  large  enough 
for  dinner.  I have  seen  one  alligator 
twist  the  leg  off  a weaker  brother  in  this 
manner.  And  if  two  large,  powerful 
alligators  seize  each  other  by  the  jaw 
they  seldom  quit  until  one  suffers  a 
broken  jaw;  but  withall,  they  are  com- 
paratively harmless  to  humans,  in  spite 
of  the  general  impression  to  the  con- 
trary. In  an  official  publication  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society,  Wm.  T. 
Hornaday  says : “There  is  no  authentic 
record  of  the  loss  of  a human  life 
through  our  eommon  alligator.” 

In  previous  articles  in  this  magazine 
writers  have  frequently  referred  to  the 
“’gator  holes.”  These  holes  represent 
the  last  stand  of  these  reptiles  to  ward 
off  extermination.  In  the  early  days 
every  swamp,  river  and  lake  in  the 
Southland  was  the  natural  home  of  the 
alligator.  But  now  the  great  swamps 
are  being  drained,  the  rivers  and  streams 
have  become  navigable,  and  the  winter 
resorter  has  built  his  bungalow  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  lakes. 

Every  gun- toting  mem- 
ber of  the  teeming  popu- 
lation seems  to  feel  it  his 
bounden  duty  to  take  a 
shot  at  every  alligator  in 
sight.  And  so  he  has 
been  driven  to  the 
most  inaccessible 
streams  and  swamp 
regions,  or  else  he 
has  sought 
the  false 
security  of 
a muddy 
’gator  hole. 

The  poor 


reptile  probably  labors  under  the  fond 
delusion  that  in  these  holes  he  has 
found  refuge  from  the  aggressions  of 
his  human  enemies.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  experienced  hunter  knows  just 
where  to  look  for  Mr.  ’Gator  when  he’s 
at  home.  And  a long  pole,  equipped  with 
a strong  iron  hook,  will  bring  the  most 
reluctant  alligator  out  of  his  hole,  to  re- 
ceive a bullet  through  the  eye  the  mo- 
ment his  ugly  head  is  visible.  1 have 
seen  a five-foot  specimen  killed  in  this 
manner  with  a common  22-caliber  rifle. 
But,  of  course,  heavier  calibers  are  gen- 
erally used. 

The  alligator  holes  are  found  in  vari- 
ous sizes,  some  of  them  being  mere  “mud 
puddles,”  barely  large  enough  to  conceal 
the  body  of  the  occupant.  In  fact,  they 
are  all  simply  mud  holes,  but  as  a rule 
they  possess  a cave,  with  the  entrance 
under  water,  and  this  cave  constitute^ 
the  reptile’s  home.  I believe  that  some 
of  the  holes  also  have  a subterranean 
cave  that  is  free  from  water.  At  the 
edge  of  the  hole  there  is  usually  a section 
where  the  flags  and  grasses  have  been 
worn  down.  This  is  where  the  alligator 
basks  in  the  sun,  a suspicious  sound 
sending  him  hastily  scurrying  into  the 
hole. 

Another  favorite  method  of  hunt- 
ing is  at  night  with  searchlights. 
The  equipment  for  this  method  depends 
upon  the  means  of  the  hunter,  the  lights 
ranging  from  a 50-cent  bicycle  oil  lamp 
to  an  expensive  electric  searchlight. 
The  hunters  paddle  silently  up  the  river 
in  a skiff,  keenly  searching  both  sides  of 
the  stream  for  the  sight  of  an  alligator 
lying  upon  the  bank.  One  is  spotted, 
and  the  rays  from  the 
light  are  directed 
straight  into  his  eyes. 
The  glare  of  the  light 
seems  to  exert  a 
strange  influence  upon 
the  beast,  for  he  lies 
there  as  if  hypno- 
tized, while  the  hunters 
stealthily  paddle  to 
within  easy  shooting 
distance  and  then  a 
bullet  throught  the  eye, 
throat,  or  neck  dis- 
patches him. 

This  method  is  now 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


The  alligator  has  been  driven  to  the  most  inaccessible  streams  and  swamp  regions 


SHADOW  PRACTICE  FOR 
STRIKING  TROUT 

Half  of  catching  a trout  is  to  “strike” 
effecti\'dy  when  he  rises  to  the  fly ; 
even  when  you  fish  in  excellent  waters 
your  basket  will  be  light  unless  you  have 
mastered  the  knack  of  it.  To  strike 
properly  requires  a quick  and  accurate 
coordination  of  muscle  and  nerve  that 
caruiot  be  acquired  without  considerable 
practice,  and  practice  is  hard  to  get. 
You  can  train  yourself  in  fly  casting  over 
any  stretch  of  water  or  even  on  a lawn, 
but  it  is  not  so  simple  a matter  to  prac- 
tice striking.  Even  after  the  beginner 
has  attained  a certain  amount  of  skill  in 
fly  casting,  he  is  likely  to  lose  much 
possible  sport  through  his  inability  to 
hook  the  fish,  particularly  if  he  is  fishing 
water  where  he  cannot  see  the  rise  and 
must  strike  “by  the  feel.” 

By  applying  the  principle  of  “shadow 
practice,”  which  boxers,  baseball  players 
and  other  athletes  have  found  so  valu- 


able, you  can  get  practice  that  is  second 
only  to  practice  on  rising  fish. 

At  one  end  of  your  room  or  on  the 
lawn  set  up  a curtain  about  four  feet 
high.  Then,  with  your  rod  and  line 
ready  for  fishing,  take  a position  about 
ten  feet  in  front  of  it.  Have  your  small 
son  or  a boy  friend  sit  behind  the  curtain 
and  hold  the  end  of  your  line  in  his 
hand — out  of  your  sight,  of  course. 

Now  let  him  twitch  the  line  slightly 
at  irregular  intervals  to  imitate  the  bite 
of  a fish.  Respond  to  the  strike  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  with  an  upward  and  back- 
ward motion  of  the  wrist  only,  taking 
care  not  to  make  it  too  severe.  Soqie 
fishermen  strike  with  a chopping,  down- 
ward movement  of  wrist  and  forearm, 
and  declare  it  to  be  the  better  way. 
Every  fisherman  must  settle  the  matter 
for  himself  by  experiment.  Vary  the 


E are  depending  upon  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to 
make  this  department  worthy  of 
his  name.  No  man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  wrote  of 
them  with  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camp- 
ing and  "going  light”  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
we  hope  that  all  good  woodsmen 
zvill  contribute  to  this  department 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances. — [Editors.] 


process  described  above  by  having  the 
person  who  is  “playing  fish”  for  you 
flash  o\'er  the  edge  of  the  curtain  a silver 
spoon  or  some  other  bright  object  to 
give  you  practice  in  striking  at  sight  of 
the  rise  as  well  as  by  the  feel. 

Since  practice  of  that  kind  is  nervous 
work,  do  not  continue  it  for  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  a time. 
Faithfully  and  moderately  carried  out,  it 
will  develop  an  instinctive,  accurate  re- 
sponse of  the  muscles  at  the  sight  or  the 
feeling  of  a rising  fish,  just  as  a sprint- 
er’s constant  practice  at  starts  finally 
enables  him  to  leave  the  mark  at  the  re- 
port of  the  gun,  rather  than  after  it. 

John  W.  Wolfe,  New  York. 


TENT  STAKES 

Tent  stakes,  or  pins,  are  an  after- 
thought with  the  majority  of  campers 
at  the  start  of  a trip,  but  fill  all  their 
thoughts  when  it  comes  to  setting  them 
up  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  or 
when  the  “winds  blow  high.” 


As  the  majority  of  my  trips  are  made 
where  there  is  plenty  of  timber,  and  as  I 
travel  “light,”  I cut  my  own.  The  crotch 


stick  of  which  so  many  speak  is  to  me 
either  a myth  or  else  I haven’t  the  pa- 
tience to  hunt  for  them,  so  I usually  cut 
green  hard-wood  branches,  as  in  Eig.  1,  I 
which,  when  driven  into  the  ground,  keep 
the  guy  line  from  slipping  over  the  top 
because  of  the  “nub”  on  the  top. 

Eor  use  in  a main  camp  I make  a prac- 
tice of  carrying  along  a couple  of  dozen 
large  spikes ; these  will  go  into  the  hard-  i 
est  ground  and  hold  fully  as  well  as  the  | 
wooden  stakes,  except  under  the  most  un-  | 
favorable  conditions.  A “claw”  in  the  , 
camp  axe  yanks  them  out,  a tap  on  a S 
nearby  rock  to  straighten  them,  and  they  ! 
are  ready  to  place  in  my  “catch-all”  for  | 
travel. 

If  you  carry  your  tent  pins,  select  them 
with  as  much  care  as  you  do  your  rod  or 
rifle,  picking  out  straight-grained  hard- 
wood stakes.  Take  the  time  to  trim  the 
head  of  the  stake  down,  as  in  Eig.  2,  so  ■ 
that  you  can  rivet  on  a narrow  strip  of  ' 
light  strap  iron,  flush  with  the  wood,  al-  ' 
lowing  about  inch  of  the  stake  to  ex-  , 
tend  above  the  iron  at  the  top.  This  will 


allow  you  to  drive  the  stake  many  times  i 
without  splitting. 

A favorite  trick  in  sandy  country  is  to  , 
bury  a log  or  stone,  to  which  the  guy  .* 
lines  are  attached,  as  in  Fig.  3. 

Harry  Irwin,  New  York. 


READABLE  ROAD  MAPS  ;| 

WHEN  starting  out  on  a long  auto  i 
trip  mount  the  road-maps  you  I ■ 
know  will  be  wanted  on  sheets  of  very  ■ 
heavy  cardboard,  24  by  18  inches.  In  iM 
mounting  leave  a margin  of  not  less  ii  1 
than  three  inches  on  each  side  of  the  'j  i 
mount  and  of  not  less  than  half  an  inch  t 
at  both  top  and  bottom.  The  side  mar-  < 
gin  allows  the  map  to  be  firmly  grasped  , 
by  both  hands,  as  is  often  necessary  in  a. 
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strong  wind,  and  obviates  the  need  of 
shifting  the  hold  to  consult  those  por- 
tions of  the  map  near  the  edges. 

Use  only  very  heavy  cardboard  or 
Bristol  board  of  about  the  thickness 
commonly  used  as  a foundation  for 
desk  - blotters.  In  mounting,  photo- 
graphic paste  is  employed,  and  a light 
coat  of  varnish  preserves  from  dirt  and 
moisture. 

Of  course  it  often  is  necessary  to  cut 
the  road-map  into  two  or  more  parts, 
but  you’ll  find  that  method  a much  bet- 
ter way  than  to  have  the  bother  of  a 
tightly  rolled  or  folded  affair.  In  the 
upper  corner  of  the  left-hand  margin  at- 
tach a label  giving  title  of  map,  and  also 
a number,  if  the  original  has  been  di- 
vided into  two  or  more  parts  when 
mounted. 

To  carry  the  maps  in  the  machine; 
make  a portfolio  of  flexible  oilcloth, 
about  26  inches  by  20  inches,  with  an 
extra  wide  flap  held  down  by  two  ordi- 
nary snap  fasteners  taken  from  an  old 
set  of  side  curtains. 

M.  H.  Clarke,  Vermont. 


RETRIEVING  DUCK  DECOYS 

WHEN  the  weather  is  cold  and  it  is 
blowing  a gale  it  is  sometimes  pretty 
hard  work  to  take  up  a bunch  of  duck 
stool.  I have  found  the  following  method 
to  work  well : I drop  the  anchor  of  my 
boat  to  one  side  of  the  bunch  of  stool, 
and,  attaching  a weight  of  eight  or  ten 
pounds  to  one  end  of  a stout  piece  of 
cord,  I throw  the  weight  across  the  stool 
anchor  ropes  and  pull  the  decoys  toward 
the  boat.  Then  when  they  are  gathered 
together  near  the  side  of  the  boat  I can 
take  my  time  in  picking  them  up  and  ar- 
ranging them  in  the  rack. 

Brant,  Pennsylvania. 


ICE  CREEPERS 

POR  the  trapper  who  is  working  in  a 
* country  where  there  are  many  water- 
ways and  large  expanses  of  glare  ice,  a 
pair  of  creepers  is  an  indispensable  part 
of  his  outfit.  These  can  be  made  easily 
and  inexpensively  by  utilizing  two  blades 
of  a worn-out  mowing  machine  and  two 
pieces  of  thin  sheet  iron  three  inches  by 
seven  inches  for  heel  plates.  The  ac- 
companying drawings  show  clearly  how 
they  can  be  made. 

Bend  the  points  of  the  blades  at  right 
angles  and  then  bore  two  holes  in  the 
center  of  the  heel  plates  to  match  the 
holes  already  in  the  blades.  Also  bore  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  heel 
plates  and  bend  them  up  to  almost  right 
angles  about  inches  from  each  end. 


Use  two  small  bolts  to  fasten  the 
creeper  blade  to  the  heel  plate.  Skate 
straps  will  do  for  fastenings  and  should 
be  put  on  as  shown  in  drawing.  You 
will  now  have  a pair  of  creepers  that  will 
stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  J.  G. 


WINTER  WOODCRAFT 

The  old  saying  that  there  is  always 
some  way  to  do  a thing  if  we  can  only 
find  it  is  certainly  true  in  the  woodsman’s 
life.  A fellow  can  count  on  it  that  his 
ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  will  be 
tested  when  he  goes  into  the  wilds  for 
any  considerable  stay.  And  to  the  winter- 
outer  a knowledge  of  woodcraft — that  is, 
the  best  way  to  meet  primitive  conditions 
with  meager  facilities,  and  retain  health, 
high  spirits  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
sport — becomes  especially  valuable. 
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Diagrams  for  ice-creepers 


In  winter  an  outer  may  have  to  camp 
in  very  undesirable  places.  I read  once 
of  a novice  who  took  along  a snow- 
shovel  and  tried  to  show  his  woods-lore 
by  fastening  a piece  of  wood  on  its  under 
side  to  provide  leverage.  That  sounds 
fine,  and  is  doubtless  all  right  where 
snow-shoes  are  not  used,  but  the  camper 
in  snows  has  no  need  of  a shovel ; it  is  an 
unnecessary  addition  to  his  pack.  He  has 
to  have  snow-shoes,  and  the  old-timer 
makes  one  of  these  answer  every  purpose 
of  a snow-shovel.  That  is  just  one  illus- 
tration of  “the  art  of  substituting.” 

Avoid  a rope-ridge  tent  in  winter;  the 
weight  of  accumulating  snow  will  make 
it  sag  and  cause  no  end  of  trouble.  Re- 
member that  the  tent  for  winter — unless 
you  are  unusually  hardy  and  quite  a 
skilful  camper — should  be  enough  larger 


than  the  summer  tent  to  contain  a stove 
and  a pile  of  “advance”  firewood  (wood 
that  is  drying  for  later  use).  Be  par- 
ticularly careful  in  the  winter  not  to 
erect  the  tent  within  reach  of  any  tree 
that  is  liable  to  fall  during  a storm. 

If  you  are  going  to  stay  in  one  place 
long  enough  to  justify  it,  elevate  your 
cook  stove  on  a boxed-in  pile  of  earth  or 
sand.  You  will  find  it  easier  to  work  on, 
and  safer.  Use  an  elbow  in  the  pipe  so 
as  to  run  it  through  a hole  in  the  side  of 
the  tent;  a pipe  hole  in  the  roof  of  your 
tent  canvas  generally  lets  in  snow  and 
rain. 

Never  be  without  a little  dry  kindling; 
at  your  leisure  provide  against  the  pos- 
sible occasion  when  you  may  not  have 
much  time,  and  gather  some  small  parti- 
cles of  birch  bark  or  a few  handfuls  of 
pine  needles.  Wrap  them  in  a little  piece 
of  oilcloth,  and  keep  the  package  con- 
stantly on  your  person,  with  matches  in 
a waterproof  case.  These  and  a reliable 
compass  the  winter  camper  should  never 
be  without,  for  a sudden  lowering  of 
temperature  or  a “fade-away”  by  the  sun 
may  throw  him  into  a dangerous  position. 

Speaking  of  the  compass  reminds  me 
of  a little  trick  many  woodsmen  use  when 
they  have  no  instrument  to  aid  in  deter- 
mination of  direction.  In  a section,  and 
at  a time  of  year  when  the  wind  is  fairly 
constant  in  one  direction, catch  the  “feel” 
of  it  in  your  ear.  This  part  of  your 
anatomy  is  particularly  sensitive  to  even 
a slight  breeze,  and  if  you  keep  the  same 
ear  “in  the  wind”  you  will  know  you  are 
not  circling. 

Snow-blindness  is  one  of  the  big  dan- 
gers to  which  winter  campers  are  ordi- 
narily exposed.  Two  things  make  the 
inexperienced  outer  an  easy  victim  to 
snow-blindness:  First,  it  will  happen 
most  likely  when  the  sun  is  dull — just 
when  the  hiker  is  most  apt  to  have  laid 
' aside  his  glasses.  Secondly,  the  first 
symptom  is  entirely  misleading,  for  it 
appears  in  the  nose,  not  the  eyes.  After 
the  nose  has  run  a while  the  victim  be- 
gins ko  “see  double,”  then  the  vision 
blurs.  The  eyes  now  feel  as  if  there  was 
sand  in  them,  begin  to  water  excessively 
and  gradually  close  up. 

The  best  guard  against  snow-blindness 
is  to  use  colored  glasses ; but  it  is  well 
to  know  a cure  that  can  be  used  in  the 
wilds.  Be  sure  to  have  some  cocaine  in 
your  first-aid  kit;  drop  a little  of  it  into 
the  eye,  then  apply  some  powerful  astrin- 
gent like  sulphate  of  zinc,  to  reduce  the 
distended  blood  vessels. 

In  fixing  up  your  camp  it  is  well  to 
{Continued  on  page  30) 
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WILD-FOWLING  DAYS  IN  KANSAS 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  AN  EARLY  HUNTING  TRIP  INTO 
THE  WIDE  MARSHES  ALONG  THE  ARKANSAS  RIVER 

By  WIDGEON 


EV'ER  since  our  arrival  in  McPher- 
son, Kansas,  whither  we  had  gone 
I on  a duck  hunt,  we  had  heard 
marvelous  stories  of  the  great 
numbers  of  geese  to  be  found  on  the 
Arkansas  River.  These  stories  had 
aroused  our  curiosity,  and  on  a recent 
visit  to  the  sloughs,  Mr.  Scott,  our  genial 
guest,  had  offered  to  take  us  to  the  river 
to  investigate.  So  we  left  McPherson 
early  on  Sunday  morning  and  arrived 
at  “Old  Man  Scott’s”  about  ten  o’clock. 
Here  Aleck,  our  driver,  left  us,  to  return 
for  us  on  the  following  Tuesday  after- 
noon. This  was  to  be  our  last  shooting 
trip  in  Kansas,  as  we  were  to  leave  for 
the  East  on  Wednesday  evening. 

After  a very  early,  but  bountiful, 
dinner,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Scott  and  her 
daughters,  we  loaded  our  limited  camp- 
ing outfit  in  Mr.  Scott’s  bolster  wagon, 
to  which  he  had  hitched  a strong  pair 
of  Canadian  ponies,  and  with  Uncle  Billy 
and  Andy  on  the  back  seat,  and  Mr. 
Scott  and  I on  the  front  one,  we  were 
off.  It  was  a beautiful  November  day, 
with  a brisk  wind  blowing  from  the 
southwest,  while  in  the  northwest  banks 
of  clouds  were  forming,  which  Mr.  Scott 
said  portended  colder  weather. 

As  we  made  our  way  at  a brisk  trot 
across  the  prairie,  we  were  at  once  made 
aware  of  the  difference  between  our 
present  conveyance  and  the  comfortable 
jager  wagon  we  had  become  accustomed 
to.  This  springlcss  wagon  jolted,  knocked 
and  shook  us  around  so  that  we  were 
indeed  glad  when  we  reached  the  end  of 
our  seventeen-mile  journey. 

The  miles  passed  steadily  behind  us 
without  event  until  we  neared  the  Sand 
Hill  country.  Here  we  saw  from  time 
to  time  quite  large  herds  of  cattle  graz- 
ing, around  which  boys  and  girls  mount- 
ed on  horses  rode  guard,  and  on  the 
occasional  wheat  fields  we  saw  great 
flocks  of  geese  feeding.  From  time  to 
time  we  passed  large  cornfields  where 
the  hordes  of  geese  had  broken  down 
the  stalks  as  if  cattle  had  been  feednig 
on  them.  They  had  torn  the  husks  from 
the  ears  in  shreds,  then  picked  off  the 
grain,  leaving  the  bare  cobs.  Sometimes 
there  wmuld  be  half  an  acre  in  this  con- 
dition in  one  spot. 

We  had  been  traveling  through  a very 
thinly  settled  country  and  settlers’  cabins 
were  few  and  far  between.  Presently 
we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Sand  Hills, 
and  here  forded  the  shallow  Little 
Arkansas,  which  at  this  spot  was  a 
stream  about  one  hundred  feet  wide. 
As  we  rode  up  the  gentle  incline  to  the 
crest  of  the  hills  we  looked  back  over 
tile  vast  plain  behind  us.  Far  as  the  eye 
could  see  stretched  the  prairie  country, 
without  a single  tree  to  break  the  monot- 
ony of  the  great  expanse,  apparently  as 
.level  as  a floor,  with  the  widely  scattered 
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buildings  of  the  settlers  looking  like  ant 
hills  in  the  distance.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  this  great  prairie  had  in 
some  remote  age  been  the  bottom  of  a 
vast  inland  sea,  of  which  the  Sand  Hills 
had  been  the  shore  line.  The  Sand  Hill 
Country  was  here  some  six  miles  wide 
and  made  a striking  contrast  to  the 
prairie. 

As  our  horses  wallowed  through  the 
yielding  sand  of  the  winding  roadway 
through  the  hills  we  were  reminded  of 
Squan  Beach  on  the  New  Jersey  coast. 
There  were  still  a few  small  roving 
bands  of  deer  and  antelope  in  the  hills, 
and  on  two  occasions  we  saw  where  they 
had  crossed  our  roadway.  They  had 
leaped  across  the  road  in  one  great 
“jump,”  leaving  their  footprints  deep  in 
the  sand.  On  several  occasions  on  the 
sides  of  the  dunes  we  saw  round  open- 
ings which  Mr.  Scott  informed  us  were 
the  homes  of  coyotes  and  badgers.  In 
one  broad  swale  between  lofty  hills  we 
passed  beside  a prairie-dog  town,  which 
covered  an  acre  or  more.  There  were 
hundreds  of  little  mounds  beside  their 
burrows,  but  we  saw  none  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  Mr.  Scott  told  us  they  were 
already  hibernating  for  the  long  winter. 
On  our  long  ride  we  flushed  numbers  of 
prairie  chickens  from  the  roadside ; they 
seemed  to  be  particularly  plentiful  on 
both  borders  of  the  Sand  Hills. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  emerged 
from  the  hills  on  their  western  side 
and  looked  down  on  the  Arkansas  River 
bottom.  Here  during  the  spring  freshets 
the  river  overflows  its  eastern  bank  for 
over  a mile,  and  in  summer  it  is  a vast 


meadow,  grown  to  coarse  grass.  On 
our  arrival  the  grass  had  been  mowed 
by  the  ranchers  and  built  into  great 
stacks  at  intervals  on  the  overflowed 
lands.  Here  at  the  foot  of  the  Sand 
Hills  and  bordering  the  river  bottom  we 
saw  the  finest  field  of  corn  that  we  had 
seen  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  It  had  not 
yet  been  husked  and  the  great  stalks 
were  like  saplings;  the  ears  were  as 
high  from  the  ground  as  a medium-sized 
man  could  reach  and  the  soil  must  have 
been  very  fertile  indeed. 

As  we  drove  along  beside  the  field  we 
noticed  a heavy  growth  of  some  plant 
that  covered  the  ground  knee-deep  all 
through  the  field.  This  growth  had  been 
killed  by  frost  and  looked  somewhat  like 
the  crab  grass  of  the  east.  We  had 
some  argument  about  it,  and  stopping 
the  team  to  investigate  it,  we  found  it  ' 
was  an  enormous  crop  of  sand  burrs. 
The  ripe  burrs  had  dropped  from  the 
plants  until  they  covered  the  ground  j 
fully  an  inch  deep,  and  there  was  enough  t 
of  them  on  that  big  cornfield  to  seed 
the  whole  State  of  Kansas.  Uncle  Billy 
remarked  it  would  be  a fine  place  to  go 
barefooted.  Presently  we  reached  the 
river  bank  and  here,  beside  a huge  hay 
stack,  whose  top  had  been  blown  off  and 
lay  beside  it,  we  decided  to  make  camp. 
Scattering  ranches  could  be  seen  in  the 
distance,  the  nearest  one  being  some  two 
miles  away. 

It  was  nearly  sundown  and  we  began 
at  once  to  prepare  our  evening  meal. 
Gathering  an  armful  of  dry  driftwood 
we  soon  had  a cheerful  fire  burning, 
while  Mr.  Scott  unhitched  his  horses  and  j 
tethered  them  to  the  hind  wheels  of  the  I 
w'agon.  Andy  soon  had  the  coffee-pot  ' 
boiling  and  Mr.  Scott  produced  and  un- 
packed the  grub. 

Before  we  were  through  our  supper  | 
the  evening  flight  of  geese  began,  com-  ■ 
ing  into  the  river  to  roost,  and  from  that  i 
time  until  dark  we  witnessed  such  a sight 
as  seldom  falls  to  a hunter’s  lot.  The 
number  of  them  was  positively  astound- 
ing and  beyond  belief.  They  flew  up  and 
down  the  river  by  thousands,  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  them  so  that  it  seemed 
to  us  as  if  all  the  geese. in  the  universe 
were  on  the  Arkansas  River  that  night. 
The  clamor  of  their  honking  was  deaf- 
ening and  we  had  to  literally  shout  to 
make  ourselves  heard.  The  wind  was 
blowing  across  the  river  toward  us  and 
the  geese  were  on  our  shore.  We  could 
have  concealed  ourselves  anyw'here  along 
the  river  bank  and  shot  until  our  guns 
were  hot;  but  I have  made  it  a point 
during  my  whole  life  to  never  shoot 
or  fish  on  the  Sabbath,  and  I would  not 
break  the  rule,  although  sorely  tempted. 
About  two  miles  down  the  river  from 
us,  however,  a party  of  four  guns  were 
shooting  a steady  bombardment  for  an 
hour  or  more,  and  if  they  were  good 
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shots  they  must  have  killed  an  enormous 
bag  of  geese.  Until  darkness  fell  we  sat 
and  watched  in  wonder  that  marvelous 
picture  of  bird  life,  the  like  of  which  I 
shall  never  see  again. 

DEFORE  it  grew  dark  we  prepared  our 
^ sleeping-quarters  for  the  night.  As 
I have  said,  the  top  had  blown  off  the 
stack,  and  between  this  and  the  stack 
proper  we  made  a cozy  bunk,  big  enough 
for  all  of  us  and  presently,  each  wrapped 
in  a blanket,  we  crawled  in  our  nest;  first 
Mr.  Scott,  then  the  writer,  and  Andy 
and  Uncle  Billy  in  the  order  named.  I 
have  a horror  of  snakes,  and  as  I settled 
myself  in  the  hay  I thought : “Suppose 
some  old  rattler  is  hibernating  here  and 
the  warmth  of  our  bodies  wakes  him  up, 
what  will  happen?”  The  long  ride  fac- 
ing the  wind  had  made  me  drowsy,  and 
in  spite  of  the  thought  of  snakes  I soon 
fell  asleep  and  did  not  awake  until  Mr. 
Scott  aroused  me  in  the  morning.  We 
found  our  companions  had  left  the  “nest” 
before  us,  and  as  we  crawled  out  a 
laughable  sight  awaited  us.  It  was  just 
at  the  break  of  day  and  in  the  dim  light, 
there,  beside  the  stack,  sat  Uncle  Billy 
with  hanging  head  and  gun  between  his 
knees,  sound  asleep,  and  Andy  lay 
wrapped  in  his  blanket,  also  asleep,  as 
close  to  the  back  of  one  of  the  sleeping 
horses  as  he  dared  to  lie. 

With  a hearty  shout  we  woke  them  up 
and  then  they  confessed  that  they  had 
awakened  in  the  night  and  got  thinking 
about  snakes  until  they  could  stay  in  the 
stack  no  longer  and  had  crawled  quietly 
out.  Andy  had  then  laid  down  by  the 
horse  for  warmth  while  Uncle  Billy  had 
taken  his  gun  and  gone  off  over  the  mea- 
dow in  the  bright  moonlight  on  a voyage 
of  discovery.  He  said  he  had  walked  up 
to  the  junction  of 
Cow  Creek  and  the 
Arkansas  River, 
about  a mile  away. 

As  we  bustled 
about  preparing 
breakfast  we  could 
see  and  hear  the 
geese  leaving  the 
river  to  feed  on  the 
corn  and  wheat 
fields,  and  when 
the  sun  arose  it 
soon  became  evi- 
dent that  our 
high  hopes  of  the 
night  before  were 
doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. The 
high  wind  had 
changed  to  the 
north  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  geese 
either  flew  over 
the  river  or  to  the 
farther  shore,  while  the  few  that  came 
over  us  were  too  high  for  shooting. 

As  the  morning  wore  on,  Mr.  Scott 
hitched  up  his  horses  and  drove  to  the 
nearest  ranch  to  give  them  water,  and  I 
took  a spade  we  had  brought  with  us 
and  slowly  waded  out  through  the  shal- 
low yellow  flood  to  one  of  the  many 
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islands  in  the  river,  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  shore,  carefully  testing  the 
bottom  for  quicksand  with  the  spade  as 
I did  so.  On  reaching  the  island  I dug 
a blind  in  the  sand  and  presently  Uncle 
Billy  waded  out  to  me.  We  were  well 
hidden,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  only  one 
lone  goose  came  within  shot,  coming 
over  us  from  behind  and  was  out  of 
range  before  we  could  shoot. 

From  our  island  blind  we  looked  north 
up  the  river  and  could  plainly  see  the 
smoke  from  the  city  of  Hutchinson,  some 
ten  miles  away.  About  eleven  o’clock 
Mr.  Scott  came  rattling  across  the  river 
bottom  and,  driving  to  the  river  bank, 
beckoned  us  to  come  to  shore.  When 
we  did  so  he  said  it  was  steadily  growing 
colder  and  would  be  a cold  night,  and 
advised  our  going  home.  He  had  brought 
some  milk  and  eggs  from  the  ranch  and 
we  hurriedly  prepared  dinner,  then 
turned  our  backs  on  the  Arkansas  and 
drove  away,  a bitterly  disappointed  party. 
We  had  seen  myriads  of  geese,  but  had 
not  fired  a single  shot,  and  gloom  envel- 
oped the  wagon  like  a cloud. 

"^HE  horses  being  headed  for  home, 
carried  us  onward  at  a brisk  pace 
and  soon  we  had  passed  through  the 
Sand  Hills  and  crossed  the  Little  Arkan- 
sas River.  On  our  way  out  we  had 
passed  a large  wheat  field  near  here,  on 
which  a large  flock  of  geese  were  feed- 
ing. As  we  neared  it  we  could  see  they 
were  there  again,  a very  large  flock, 
probably  fifteen  hundred  of  them.  Mr. 
Scott  then  said : “Boys,  I have  heard  that 
you  can  drive  to  geese  on  the  grain  fields, 
if  you  handle  it  right;  you  fellows -have 


had  hard  luck  and  this  may  be  your 
chance.  Shall  we  try  ’em?”  Of  course 
we  said  yes,  so  we  turned  into  the  field 
and  drove  towards  the  geese.  “Now, 
boys,”  said  Mr.  Scott,  “I’ve  never  done 
this  before,  and  I don’t  want  you  fellers 
to  be  disappointed  if  I fail ; but  I’ll  do 
the  best  l ean.” 


As  we  drew  near  the  geese  they  began 
to  waddle  off  and  Mr.  Scott  said;  “Don’t 
look  at  ’em ; look  straight  ahead.”  It 
was  our  plan  to  get  to  windward  of 
them;  this  was  our  only  hope  of  getting 
a shot,  for  if  we  did  they  would  have  to 
rise  in  the  wind  toward  us. 

Slowly  we  drove  along  parallel  with 
the  flock  at  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards’  distance.  Mr.  Scott  used  excellent 
judgment;  the  geese  walked  steadily 
away.  If  he  edged  in  a little  too  close 
occasionally  one  would  raise  its  wings 
in  warning,  and  he  would  draw  away 
again.  As  we  neared  the  goal  we  all 
grew  tense  with  excitement.  We  had 
made  our  guns  ready  before  driving  in 
the  field  and  held  them  with  a firm  grip. 
As  we  drove  past  the  geese  we  noticed 
the  flock  was  shaped  like  a triangle  with 
the  point  to  windward.  On  this  point 
were  about  a hundred  very  large  geese, 
of  a lighter  color  than  the  rest,  and  they 
did  not  seem  so  timid. 

At  last  we  had  reached  the  vantage 
point  directly  to  windward.  “Are  you 
ready?”  asked  Mr.  Scott.  “All  ready,” 
we  replied.  Swinging  his  horses  quickly 
around,  Mr.  Scott  brought  his  whip 
down  across  their  backs  and  started  them 
on  a dead  run  towards  the  geese.  They 
immediately  began  to  take  wing,  but  they 
had  to  rise  to  windward.  Swiftly  sped 
the  horses  and  up  rose  the  geese  'with  a 
great  roar  of  wings  and  clamor  of 
alarmed  honking.  Oh,  for  a gain  of  a 
few  more  yards;  but  it  was  not  to  be. 
At  just  the  exact  moment,  IMr.  Scott 
swung  his  horses  sharply  around,  and 
bracing  his  feet  brought  them  to  a stand- 
still just  at  that 
critical  instant  of 
time  when  the  flock 
was  at  its  nearest 
and  about  to  swing 
in  the  wind.  Drop- 
ping to  the  bottom 
of  the  wagon  out 
of  our  a y he 
yelled  “Shoot !”  As 
we  rose  to  our  feet 
the  great  flock  was 
about  twenty  feet 
in  the  air  and  about 
to  turn  as  on  a 
pivot,  a veritable 
wall  of  heating 
wings,  and  wc 
rapidly  emptied 
our  guns,  loaded 
with  B.  B.  shot, 
into  that  living 
wall.  Oh,  for  just 
a few  more  yards, 
and  what  a score 
we  would  have  made;  hut  they  were  just 
a little  too  far  away  for  deadly  execu- 
tion and  but  three  geese  fell  to  the  crack 
of  the  guns,  one  dead  and  two  wing- 
broken. 

Then,  as  we  watched  the  receding  flock 
with  wildly  beating  hearts,  one  of  the 
{Confhutcd  on  page  42) 


A pair  of  Canada  geese  swimming 
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TURKEY  SHOOTING  MATCHES 

THEY  ARE  ALWAYS  A POPULAR  MEANS  OF  REVIVING  IN- 
TEREST IN  RIFLE,  TRAPSHOOTING  OR  HUNTING  CLUBS 


A REFERENCE  to  the  subject  of 
turkey  matches  is  usually  quite 
enough  to  enliven  almost  any 
gathering  of  rifle  or  shotgun 
shooters;  for  there  is  a certainty  that 
some  of  those  present  will  help  to  do  the 
carving  on  our  great  American  bird. 

A few  years  ago,  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  turkey 
matches  were  almost  as  much  a part 
of  the  year’s  program  in  many  towns 
and  rural  communities  as  the  Fourth  of 
July  baseball  game  or  the  annual  parade 
of  the  firemen.  They  were  the  big  days 
for  every  American  boy  of  fourteen  or 
forty  who  owned  a rifle  or  a shotgun, 
and  who  could  produce  the  money  neces- 
sary for  the  entrance  fee. 

When  the  H.  C.  of  L.  hit  the  price 
of  turkeys,  geese,  ducks  and  chickens 
a few  years  ago,  it  had  a tendency  to 
put  a crimp  on  the  holding  of  turkey 
matches ; but  since  prices  are  beginning 
to  approach  a more  possible  level,  there 
is  reason  to  expect  that  this  good  old 
sport  will  soon  be  much  more  popular 
than  ever  before.  Turkey  shoots  arc 
always  a certain  means  of  reviving  in- 
terest m any  rifle,  trapshooting  or  hunt- 
ing club  by  which  they  are  conducted. 

The  old-fashioned  turkey  matches,  as 
I have  known  them,  were  divided  into 


two  general  classes — the  rifle  matches 
and  the  shotgun  shoots.  For  some  rea- 
son or  other,  pistol  or  revolver  turkey 
matches  never  seemed  to  receive  much 
attention. 

Turkey  matches  with  rifles  have  been 
a common  form  of  fall  and  winter  sport 
since  before  the  time  of  Boone  and 
Crockett.  The  earlier  contests  were 


By  HENRY  ELLIOTT 

conducted  before  the  days  when  bull’s- 
eye  targets  were  common ; the  marksman 
used  muzzle-loading,  flint-lock  or  per- 
cussion-lock rifles  and  shot  at  small  X’s 
or  V’s  cut  in  blocks  of  wood.  The  usual 
distance  was  from  40  to  60  yards,  the 
range  depending  upon  whether  the  rifle- 
man shot  offhand  or  from  a rest. 

The  man  who  placed  his  bullets  closest 
to  the  center  of  the  cut  in  the  block  won 
the  turkey,  goose  or  possibly  the  quarter 
of  beef  or  the  hog  that  was  offered  as 
the  first  prize  in  that  event.  Sometimes 
five  or  ten  shots  were  fired  at  a block, 
and  the  degree  of  excellence  of  the 
scores  was  determined  by  what  was 
known  as  string  measure ; that  is,  each 
shot  was  measured  from  the  center  of 
the  mark  on  the  target  and  the  distances 
added  together.  The  one  having  the 
smallest  distance  for  the  result  was  de- 
clared the  winner. 

In  some  matches  the  riflemen  shot 
at  the  head,  or  head  and  neck,  of  the 
turkey,  which  was  allowed  to  stick  out 
of  the  box  or  crate  at  a range  of  pos- 
sibly 100  yards,  and  the  first  man  to 
draw  blood  got  the  bird. 

These  contests  were  exciting  for  the 
shooter  and,  undoubtedly,  doubly  so  for 
the  turkey,  and  were  oftentimes  quite 
profitable  for  the  promoter.  They  flour- 


ished all  over  the  eastern  and  mountain- 
ous sections  of  the  country,  where  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  ex- 
isted largely  by  the  aid  of  the  rifle.  These 
men  had  a pardonable  but  nevertheless 
considerable  pride  about  their  skill  with 
the  rifle,  and  consequently  many  of  them 
welcomed  a chance  to  display  it;  the 
turkey  matches  offered  an  opportunity. 


HE  passing  of  time  has  had  its  effect 
upon  the  methods  used  in  holding  J 
turkey  matches,  as  well  as  upon  other  | 
sports,  and  now  these  events  are  usu-  j 
ally  conducted  in  a different  way,  better  [ 
adapted  to  the  use  of  modern  arms  and  I 
ideas  of  shooting.  The  bull’seye  target 
has  generally  replaced  the  cross  on  a 
block  of  wood  or  the  head  of  a turkey. 
Each  man  shoots  fivfe,  ten  or  twenty-shot 
scores,  as  the  conditions  and  facilities 
allow,  instead  of  trusting  his  luck  to 
the  result  of  a single  shot,  for  breech- 


r 


The  target 


loading  repeating  rifles  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  number  of  shots  that  can  be 
fired  and  scored  in  an  afternoon.  The 
sling  has  replaced  the  muzzle-rest,  and 
the  spotting  telescope  the  marking  boy. 

But  the  general  idea  still  remains.  The  | 

best  shot  with  the  rifle  usually  wins,  f 

which  is  as  it  should  be.  i 

The  man  who  began  his  rifle-shooting  i 

life  by  reading  Cooper’s  Leather-Stock-  \ 

ing  Tales  and  is  finishing  it  with  the  L 

Springfield  rifle  and  metal-cased  bullets  | 

still  feels  the  same  thrill  of  excitement  f 

and  complete  satisfaction  as  he  wins  and  I 

picks  out  his  trophy  that  was  felt  by 
the  coonskin-capped  backswoodsman  of  t 
a hundred  years  ago.  It  doesn’t  make  f 
a bit  of  difference  whether  the  bird  is  ^ 
won  with  a muzzle-loading  Hawkins  at 
40  yards,  a .22-caliber  bolt-action  at  100  i 
yards,  or  with  a Springfield  at  1,000. 

The  effect  upon  the  shooter  is  the  same.  ■ 
Turkey  shooting  has  produced  just  as  L 
much  sport  for  the  shotgun  shooter.  The  I 
most  common  method  of  conducting  | 
shotgun  shoots  for  turkeys  in  years  gone  [ 
by  was  to  allow  the  marksmen  to  shoot  f 
at  wooden  blocks,  each  of  which  con- 
tained one  or  more  X’s,  the  centers  .of 
which  were  equivalent  to  the  bull’seyes  1 
on  a rifle  target.  The  man  who  placed  . 
a shot  closest  to  the  center  of  the  X '! 
was  the  winner.  These  shoots  were  j! 
always  exciting  and  interesting,  even  j 
{Continued  on  page  45)  '■ 
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THE  TEN  GAUGE  SHOT  GUN 

WHILE  IT  IS  BEING  SUPERSEDED  TO  A LARGE  EXTENT  BY  THE 
LIGHTER  TWELVE  IT  STILL  REMAINS  THE  BEST  GUN  FOR  WILD-FOWL 


By  C.  S.  LANDIS 


The  lo-gauge  shotgun  is  usually 
associated  with  the  age  of  the 
wild  pigeon,  market  shooting  for 
wild-fowl  and  a supposedly  un- 
limited game  supply.  It  is,  however,  by 
no  means  a thing  of  the  past  on  many 
duck  shooting  grounds,  although  the  12- 
gauge  repeating  shotguns  have  caused  it 
to  lose  most  of  its  former  prestige.  As 
the  lo-gauge  double  was  by  far  the  most 
popular  and  for  many  uses  the  most 
effective  gun  of  its  time,  it  is  well  worth 
consideration  in  this  series. 

At  the  height  of  popularity  of  the 
lo-bore  the  double  barrel  muzzle  loading 
gun  was  gradually  being  superseded  by 
breech  loaders.  Black  powder  had  not 
as  yet  started  to  lose  ground  rapidly  in 
favor  of  smokeless.  The  shooter  was 
limited  in  most  cases  by  the  smoke  of 
discharge  and  by  the  length  of  time  nec- 
essary to  reload  so  that  he  was  confined 
to  two  shots  per  gun  at  a flock.  Obvi- 
ously he  must  make  them  as  effective  as 
possible.  The  limits,  of  course,  were  the 
weight  of  gun  that  could  be  handled 
effectively  from  a duck  boat  and  a load 
that  was  not  too  expensive  to  use  on 
shots  at  single  ducks  and  which  threw  a 
large  enough  charge  of  big  shot  to  do 
effective  work  in  flock  shooting. 

The  lo-gauge  conformed  splendidly  to 
these  specifications.  In  weights  of  9 to 
10  or  joy2  pounds  it  could  be  used  very 
effectively  for  wing  shooting  at  water- 
fowl  and  in  the  heavier  weights,  when 
charged  with  4^4  to  4^  or  even  5 drams 
of  powder  and  ij4-  or  ounces  of  large 
shot,  were  uniformly  very  effective  up 
to  60  yards  and  many  a bird  was  brought 
down  at  very  much  greater  distances. 

At  the  traps  for  live-bird  shooting  at 
wild  and  tame  pigeons  it  was  the  favorite 
gauge  for  many  years.  After  the  charge 
of  shot  for  this  work  was  restricted  to 
ounces  the  10  began  to  lose  its  popu- 
larity because  an  8-pound  12  when  load- 
ed with  3J4  drams  of  bulk  smokeless  and 
ounces  of  No.  7 shot  developed  al- 
most as  high  velocity  as  could  be  ob- 
tained with  iJ4  ounces  of  7’s  in  a 9 or 
lo-pound  lo-gauge.  In  addition  it  made 
patterns  that  averaged  nearly  as  close 
and  even.  The  smaller  size  of  the  12 
and  a pound  and  a half  or  two  less  metal 
to  swing  did  not  help  the  popularity  of 
the  big  gun.  In  addition,  public  senti- 
ment was  beginning  to  favor  the  small 
bores  which  usually  meant  12’s  at  that 
time.  As  a result  the  10  is  now  restricted 
almost  entirely  to  open  water  duck  and 
goose  shooting. 

The  fact  that  the  10  has  moved  along 
with  the  passing  of  suspenders,  long 
whiskers  and  other  fashions  associated 
with  outdoor  men  of  20  to  40  years  ago 
has  nothing  to  do  with  its  effectiveness. 
It  went  because  the  public  desired  some- 
thing new,  supposedly  more  up-to-date 
and  therefore  more  fashionable.  Part 


Typical  10  gauge  pattern,  30  in.  circle 
at  40  yds. 


of  this  is  due  to  the  belief  held  by  many 
that  it  is  not  sportsmanlike  to  shoot  a 
big  bore  gun  or  to  use  a heavy  load  of 
shot,  the  idea  being  that  anybody  could 
score  with  a lo-gauge  load. 

As  the  10  lost  in  popularity,  due  to  the 
change  to  the  12  for  trapshooting  and 
the  gradual  dying  out  of  market  shoot- 
ing for  wild-fowl,  the  demand  for  454 
to  5 drams  to  1^2  oz.  hand  loads  of 
large  size  shot  died  out.  As  a result 
10  gauges  were  more  frequently  built 
lighter  in  weight  and  the  loads  used 
were  reduced  to  keep  within  the  pres- 
sure and  recoil  limits  until  at  last  the 
vast  majority  of  lo-gauge  loads  contain 
to  4l4  drams  of  powder  and 
ounces  of  shot. 

following  velocity  table  shows 
the  average  results  obtained  by  a 
leading  shell  concern  with  Hercules 
E.C.  Powder  in  factory-loaded  shells. 
The  velocities  are  averages  over  a range 
of  40  yards.  Cut  out  this  table  and 
compare  it  with  the  12-gauge  velocity 
table  printed  in  the  early  part  of  this 
series. 


10-GAUGE  VELOCITY  TABLE 

Velocities  Obtained  With  Hercules  E.  C. 
Powder  in  Factory-loaded  Shells 
Over  a Range  of  40  Yards. 
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A lo-bore  is  primarily  a wild-fowl 
gun  and  so  it  is  almost  useless  to  com- 
pare the  results  obtained  wdth  small  size 
shot  because  a big  bore  needs  a load  of 
large  shot  to  show  its  superiority  which 


is,  therefore,  the  reason  for  its  use. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  shooting  a large 
charge  of  small  shot  because  they  will 
not  hold  their  velocities  well  enough  to 
be  effective  at  long  range.  At  short 
range  the  large  shot  patterns  closely 
enough  to  be  effective  on  any  game  that 
is  likely  to  be  fired  at  with  a gun  of  this 
type. 

One  of  the  common,  present-day  10- 
gauge  loads  is  3j4  drams  of  powder  and 
ounces  of  shot.  With  6's  or  4’s  it 
has  6 to  10  foot-seconds  less  velocity 
and  therefore  less  energy  and  killing 
power  than  a charge  of  3 drams  ij4  oz. 
in  a 12.  Its  only  real  virtue  is  the  re- 
markably close  and  even  patterns  that 
can  be  obtained  with  it.  If  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  shoot  a cheap  charge 
in  a lo-gauge  this  will  fill  the  bill.  How- 
ever, shooting  such  a load  in  the  lo-bore 
is  like  using  a five-ton  truck  to  deliver 
a half  ton  of  coal  or  a bag  or  two  of 
potatoes.  The  use  of  such  piffling 
charges  has  done  much  to  discredit  the 
knock-’em-down  and  drag-’em-out  ability 
of  a 10  when  it  is  loaded  in  proportion 
to  its  gauge. 

A charge  of  4 drams  and  Il4  ounces 
of  4’s  gives  us  987  foot-seconds,  which 
is  30  foot-seconds  more  than  is  obtained 
with  314-1/4  and  only  lo  foot-seconds 
less  than  3L2-ij4  in  the  12.  The  recoil, 
of  course,  is  much  less  in  the  10  than  the 
3j4-ij4  develops  in  the  12  because  the 
big  gun  weighs  ij4  to  2 pounds  more 
and  there  is  less  resistance  to  the  shot 
when  it  passes  through  the  barrel.  Y’ith 
4 drams — ij4  ounces,  the  lo  becomes  a 
he-gun  and  is  loaded  more  sensibly.  A 
charge  of  4^4  drams  of  E.C.  and  Ij4 
ounces  of  4’s  develops  1027  foot-seconds 
over  40  yards.  This  is  30  seconds  more 
than  the  3)4-ij4>  and  10  foot-seconds 
more  than  314-1/4  develops  in  the  12. 
It  can  only  be  equalled  in  velocity  in  the 
12-gauge  by  a charge  of  3L2-1  oz.,  which, 
of  course,  is  unbalanced  or  3J4-I/4  or 
some  similar  load  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a very  high  velocity  at 
the  expense  of  close  patterns. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  I do  not  have 
velocities  for  heavier  loads  in  the  10- 
gauge,  because  then  I could  show  what 
the  10  is  actually  capable  of  doing  in 
the  line  of  killing  power  and  velocity 
with  charges  like  4l4-ij4.  aid  4>4-i-^4 
which  are  not  more  strenuous  in  the  lo- 
pound  lo-gauge  than  the  3j4-ij4  pigeon 
or  duck  loads  that  are  used  in  the  8- 
pound  12. 

A charge  of  5 drams — ij4  ounces  and 
4/4  to  4p2  drams — ounces  were  by 
no  means  unheard  of  in  the  old  days 
when  the  10  was  the  standard  gauge 
for  long  range  work  and  where  nearly 
everyone  shot  for  meat  as  well  as  sport. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a charge 
of  iJ4  or  of  4’s  or  5’s  that  are  trav- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


THE  RICH  SPORTSMAN 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

1HAVE  just  read  an  article  by  Albert 
Stoll,  Jr.,  in  a recent  issue  of  the 
Detroit  Evening  Neivs  that  hits  the  nail 
so  squarely  on  the  head  that  I think  it  is 
worthy  of  reproduction.  There  is  always 
a howl  from  a certain  class  about  the 
“rich  sportsman.”  If  a man  is  able  finan- 
cially to  do  something  to  conserve  wild 
life  and  does  it,  no  matter  how  unself- 
ishly, there  is  a howl  and  a cry  raised 
right  away.  “The  kid-glove  sportsman,” 
“the  idle  rich,”  “the  city  sportsman”  and 
numerous  other  terms  have  been  used  to 
express  disapproval  of  what,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  is  for  the  public  good.  The 
article  follows : 

“Of  all  the  meaningless  and  yet  in- 
flammatory phrases  that  have  come  to  my 
attention  while  in  attendance  at  meetings 
and  conferences  of  sportsmen  and  state 
officials,  that  of  ‘idle  rich  and  uncared- 
for  poor’  among  the  hunters  and  fisher- 
men of  this  state  ranks  first.  And  yet  I 
can  see  great  possibilities,  politically,  for 
it  if  used  with  care  and  at  the  psycho- 
logical time. 

“What  the  users  of  these  words  are 
evidently  trying  to  get  at  is  this.  Those 
who  have  sufficient  worldly  goods  can,  if 
their  fancy  so  dictates,  acquire  by  lease 
or  purchase  the  shooting  and  fishing 
rights  of  certain  lands  and  waters  from 
which,  through  our  trespass  laws,  they 
can  exclude  the  public.  This  undoubt- 
edly is  the  right  of  property  ownership 
given  all  of  us  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  such  as  these  that 
have  been  called  ‘idle  rich.’  On  the  other 
hand,  ‘the  uncared-for  poor’  are  supposed 
to  be  the  hunters  and  fishermen  such  as 
you  and  I who  have  been  excluded  from 
the  privileges  of  these  privately  owned 
or  leased  reserves  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  we  even  wanted  to  share  in  the 
advantages  offered  by  these  stablish- 
ments.  In  this,  it  is  assumed,  we  do. 

“Of  the  entire  hunting  and  fishing  area 
of  Michigan,  from  what  figures  I can 
gather,  about  per  cent,  is  owned  by 
private  individuals,  associations  or  cor- 
porations from  which  the  hunter,  fisher- 
man or  camper  is  excluded.  Of  the  bal- 
ance owned  by  individuals,  corporations 
or  the  state,  the  pleasure  of  hunting,  fish- 
ing or  camping  is  ours  if  we  want  it. 

“It  is  said  that  our  best  hunting 
grounds,  our  most  prolific  deer  covers, 
our  thickly  populated  bird  covers,  some 
of  our  finest  bass  lakes,  certain  of  our 
bounteous  brook  trout  waters  and  the 
like  are  owned  by  private  individuals  or 
associations.  This  I believe.  But,  on 
analysis,  I also  find  that  there  is  a reason 
for  these  ‘best  duck  marshes,’  ‘most  pro- 
lific deer  covers,’  ‘thickly  populated  bird 


covers,’  ‘finest  bass  lakes’  and  ‘most 
bounteous  brook  trout  waters.’  The  own- 
ers of  these  areas  have  made  these  places 
attractive  homes  for  their  inhabitants. 
They  have  furnished  them  with  food  and 
shelter  and  protection  from  common  ene- 
mies. They  have  introduced  privately 
purchased  fry  and  fingerlings  into  the 
waters.  They  have  done  the  things  with 
these  areas  that  the  great  State  of  Michi- 
gan should  do  with  its  areas — the  shoot- 
ing and  fishing  grounds  of  the  ‘uncared- 
for  poor.’ 

“I  don’t  believe  that  my  neighbor  en- 
vies me  when  each  year  the  purple  mar- 
tins come  in  flocks  to  my  hand-made  bird 
houses  and  remain  my  friends  and  guests 
all  summer.  Nor  do  I believe  that  I am 
severely  criticised  when  I try  by  legal 
means  to  make  my  woods  comfortable 
and  livable  for  my  fox  squirrel  friends — 
a place  where  they  can  come  for  protec- 
tion from  powder  and  shot.  I don’t  be- 
lieve that  they  call  me  ‘idle  rich’  and  the 
Lord  knows  I don’t  want  to  be  called 
‘the  uncared-for  poor.’  I believe  that  in 
out-of-doors  I am  as  rich  as  any  of  them. 
I also  know  that  for  fishing,  hunting  and 
camping  grounds  we,  the  so-called  ‘un- 
cared-for poor,’  have  twenty  times  the 
area  to  play  in  than  have  all  the  owners 
of  private  reserves,  but  our  game  and 
birds  and  fish  are  not  as  plentiful  in  our 
covers  and  waters  because  we,  or  the 
state,  or  those  in  charge  of  our  conserva- 
tion affairs  have  not  made  these  areas  as 
attractive  to  their  inhabitants  and  visit- 
ors as  have  the  ‘idle  rich.’ 

“If  those  who  use  these  comparative 
words,  both  meaningless  and  inflamma- 
tory, would  set  aside  their  jealousies, 
their  prejudices,  their  political  palaver 
and  utterly  useless  ‘red  flagging’  and  get 
busy  in  the  endeavor  to  make  our  entire 
state  attractive  to  birds,  animals  and  fish, 
there  will  be  less  prejudice  and  less 
hatred  toward  the  so-called  ‘idle  rich.’ 
We,  then,  all  will  be  ‘idle  rich’  in  fish, 
game  and  birds,  and  the  sincere  yet  fool- 
ish originator  of  ‘the  idle  rich  and  un- 
cared-for poor’  would  have  to  look  to 
other  places  for  political  thunder. 

“Let  us  do  with  our  98j4  per  cent, 
what  private  ownership  has  done  with  its 
per  cent.  The  sportsmen  of  Michi- 
gan should  demand  this  from  the  Con- 
servation Commission.” 

Wm.  B.  Merchon.  Michigan. 


THE  28  BORE 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

P ROM  information  given  me  first- 
^ hand,  and  from  various  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  sporting  press  of  compar- 
atively recent  date,  I am  constrained  to 
believe  that  there  is  a well-organized 
mov'ement  on  foot  to  cast  aspersion  and 
discredit  on  the  28-bore  shotgun  and  its 
work  in  the  hunting  field.  These  articles 
of  which  I speak  all  seem  to  champion  a 
sentiment  leaning  toward  guns  of  wider 
gauge.  Various  arguments  are  put  forth, 
various  reasons  asserted  why  the  little 
guns  should  not  be  used ; but  to  my 
mind,  and  in  the  opinion  of  several  other 
champions  of  the  small  gauges,  this — 
shall  I call  it  propaganda — is  not  backed 
by  sufficient  indisputable  evidence  to 
warrant  us  in  returning  a verdict  or  a 
true  bill  against  them. 

Two  or  three  “serious  faults”  are: 
found  with  the  28,  but  the  main  two  arei 
that  “they  cripple  more  game  than  the 
larger  guns”  and  “that  there  is  morei 
danger  from  bursted  barrels,  due  to  ex- 
cessive breech-pressure  in  the  narrows 
tubes.”  Now  let  us  take  these  objec- 
tions up  and  turn  the  rays  on  them.  Let 
us  thrash  them  out  thoroughly  and  see 
what  we  get.  I will  begin  by  saying  that 
the  small  bores  have  been  hurt  more 
by  their  friends  than  by  their  enemies. 
The  extravagant  claims  made  by  thei 
over-enthusiastic  possessor  of  some  really 
good  28  has  led  many  would-he  pur- 
chasers to  expect  12-bore  results  from 
28-bore  guns,  when,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
of  scientific  truth  no  such  thing  is  pos- 
sible. Anyone  who  takes  the  time  to 
give  the  matter  a moment’s  serious 
thought  must  see  that  the  performances' 
of  a shotgun  must  taper  douni  with  the 
bore — must  divindle  with  the  decreasing 
charge.  Even  reputable  dealers  will 
sometimes  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to ! 
tell  you  that  a 28  will  shoot  harder  than  j 
a 12.  Now,  as  a matter  of  fact  and! 
scientific  experiment,  no  such  condition 
does  or  ever  will  exist.  It  is  a fixed  j 
law  of  nature  that  cannot  be  overcome,  | 
and  a 28  can  never  shoot  as  hard  as  aj 
12,  16  or  even  a 20-bore  gun  when 
exactly  comparative  charges  are  used.; 
Here  is  a brief  table  giving  results  over 
the  chronograph  with  loads  of  some- 
where near  an  even  proportion : 

Charge  of  Charge  Tons  Velocity 


Gauge 

Powder 

Drams 

of  shot 
Ounces 

Mean 

Pressure 

Feet 

Seconds 

.12 

3K 

1J4-7 

4.00 

930 

.16 

3 

1.7 

4.01 

924 

.20 

Ks-7 

5.65 

920 

.28 

2 

H-7 

5.10 

910 

You  will  readily  see  by  this  table  that 
the  velocity  decreases  with  the  bore  of 
the  gun,  while  the  mean  pressure  seems 
to  increase  in  a like  manner.  The  above 
table  is  adapted  from  Parker  Bros,  cata- 
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logue.  These  people  are  perhaps  the 
oldest  makers  of  small-bore  guns  in 
America,  and  they  are  masters  of  the 
art.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  20-bore 
load  of  234  X which  is  so  immensely 
popular  just  now,  gives  a pressure  of 
5.65  tons  against  only  5.10  for  the  2 x ^ 
in  the  28  bore.  The  above-mentioned 
20-gauge  load  is  plenty  heavy  for  a 16 
bore.  So,  if  safety  alone  were  to  be 
considered,  I should  say  by  all  means 
never  use  anything  smaller  than  a No. 
12  gun,  because  by  so  doing  the  danger 
from  bursted  barrels  is  reduced  to  the 
lowest  degree  consistent  with  a reasonably 
wieldy  and  practical  weapon.  The  reader 
will  readily  understand  this  when  I state 
that  a dram  and  1%.  ounce  load 
registers  only  4.42  tons  on  the  pressure 
gun,  while  a velocity  of  .959  feet  seconds 
on  the  chronograph  is  developed.  The 
greatest  trouble  has  been  caused  by  try- 
ing to  get  12-bore  results  from  guns  of 
many  times  smaller  size,  and  the  ten- 
dency has  been  toward  overloading. 
When  a shooter  first  handles  a small- 
bore gun  he  is  struck  at  once  with  its 
trim  and  graceful  outline  as  well  as  the 
light  weight.  In  other  words,  he  is  en- 
amored— smitten — with  it  and  is  never 
satisfied  ’till  he  owns  one.  Then  he 
goes  bravely  to  work  and  tries  to  stuff 
a 12  or  16-bore  load  into  it — if  it  be  a 
20  or  28 — with  the  result  that  he  is 
still  dissatisfied.  I know  of  one  shooter 
who  has  a 20  bore  that  weighs  7 pounds 
and  is  chambered  for  a 3-inch  shell.  Still 
another  has  a 28  bore  that  weighs  7 
pounds  and  has  28-inch  barrels.  Both 
men  are  well-known  local  shooters.  The 
latter  has  his  shells  loaded  to  order  with 
2J4  drams  of  “E.  C.”  powder  and  ^-ounce 
shot — generally  No.  9.  I thought  to  fol- 
low his  example  with  a lighter  gun,  with 
high-grade  barrels,  but  was  advised 
against  it  by  Parker  Bros.,  who  said  I 
would  be  overloading.  Still  another 
well-known  shooter  uses  a “D.  T.  V.  E.” 
grade  Parker  in  28  bore  and  has  had  it 
made  to  weigh  6 pounds  10  ounces.  This 
would  be  a heavy  16  bore  and  would  be 
heavy  enough  for  a light  12  bore. 
Where  do  they  get  the  idea,  anyway? 
Why  don’t  they  shoot  20  or  28-bore 
guns  and  be  done  with  it — or  else  shoot 
12  bore  and  shut  up  about  it.  A 5- 
pound  10-ounce  gun  of  28  bore,  made 
with  high-grade  steel  barrels,  will  stand 
a charge  of  2 drams  Du  Pont  or  2% 
drams  of  “E.  C.”  and  ^-ounce  chilled 
shot  in  2%-inch  shells,  and  give  perfect 
results.  This  in  a 30-inch  gun  which  is 
long  enough  for  any  purpose.  One  of 
these  bored  to  concentrate  nearly  all  the 
shot  on  a 30-inch  ring  at  35  yards  is  a 
real  killer.  This  can  be  done,  for  I have 
a 20  that  will  do  it  at  40  yards — placing 
as  high  as  291  on  the  circle  with  2J4 
drams  “E.  C.”  and  %-ounce  No.  8 chilled 
common  factory  loads  in  2^  - inch 
“Leader”  cases.  It  does  this  so  often 
that  it  may  truly  be  called  a “habit”  with 
the  little  gun.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  very 
easy  to  miss  wfith  a gun  that  cuts  so 
narrow  a “swath”  as  this,  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  I learned  to  shoot  it 
satisfactorily  or  to  hit  with  it  with  any 
degree  of  regularity.  When  I did,  how- 
ever, my  work  with  it  measured  well  up 
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toward  my  previous  performances  with 
the  12  bore.  The  argument  is  made 
that  the  small  bores  concentrate  the  bulk 
of  the  charge  toward  the  center  of  the 
pattern,  leaving  the  “fringe”  of  the  load 
open  and  ragged.  This  is  true  of  all 
full-choked  guns  of  whatever  caliber. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  small  gauges  have 
it  much  worse  than  the  large.  My  own 
small-bore  guns  all  shot  with  remarkable 
evenness  and  regularity  of  pattern,  with 
both  light  and  heavy  loads,  and  I have 
owned  and  shot  several  different  makes, 
both  20  and  28  bores.  I do  not  claim 
that  as  much  game  can  be  killed  with 
them  with  a given  number  of  shots  as 
with  larger  bores,  but  this  of  itself 
should  be  a powerful  argument  in  their 
favor,  as  wild  game  is  being  extermi- 
nated to  such  an  alarming  extent  that 
the  season  will  soon  have  to  be  closed 
entirely  on  all  the  different  varieties  or 
they  will  find  their  berth  with  that  of  the 


A good  combination 


wild  pigeon  and  the  great  awk,  and  the 
birds  will  have  given  way  to  the  en- 
croachment of  hateful  vermin  and  no.x- 
ious  seeds,  or,  as  one  writer  has  aptly 
expressed  it,  “Man  the  killer  will  find 
the  game  covers  tenantless,  and  the  fields 
and  forests  will  resound  to  no  music  save 
the  drone  of  the  insect,  which  in  ever- 
increasing  phalarrx  is  marshalling  on  to 
his  (man’s)  undoing.” 

Len  Whittemore,  California. 


HAWKS  AND  WOODCOCK 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

AS  there  has  been  some  discussion  in 
your  magazine  lately  on  woodcock 
and  hawks,  I want  to  add  my  observa- 
tions on  the  subject.  Hawks  certainly  do 
eat  woodcock.  I have  seen  remnants  of 
woodcocks  on  bogs  and  in  covers,  al- 
ways near  stumps  of  trees  or  knolls  on 
bogs,  which  are  the  surest  signs  that  the 
deed  was  done  by  hawks.  I once  hit  a 
woodcock  while  hunting  in  a bog.  It 
went  about  a hundred  yards  and  then 
towered.  A sparrow  hawk,  apparently 
from  nowhere,  seized  it  and  carried  it  be- 
yond a belt  of  trees.  After  a long  search 
1 flushed  the  hawk  and  shot  it,  and  later 
found  the  woodcock  with  breast  so  badly 
torn  up  that  it  had  to  be  thrown  away. 
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Here  in  Ireland  woodcock  resort  to 
bogs  at  night  for  food.  Owls  are  the 
worst  enemies  then,  as  they  quarter  the 
bogs  with  the  patience  and  precision  of 
an  old  setter.  Happily,  owls  are  few  and 
far  between  now,  and  hawks  are  very 
conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Ptarmigan,  Ireland. 


THE  ENGLISH  SPARROW 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  ; 

I HAVE  for  several  years  devoted  much 
^ of  my  time  to  the  study  of  birds  and 
have  well  acquainted  myself  with  the  lit- 
erature of  government  writers  and  offi- 
cials pertaining  to  the  habits  of  the  Eng- 
lish sparrow,  but  it  was  not  until  I de- 
cided to  make  personal  investigation  that 
I have  acquired  a clear  view  of  the  de- 
structive habits  of  this  bird. 

As  he  is  so  common  and  has  the  habit 
of  nesting  in  the  eaves  of  houses,  he  is 
usually  overlooked  by  the  bird  student, 
who  would  rather  devote  his  attention  to 
the  other  birds  which  are  more  interest- 
ing and  which  are  more  closely  attached 
to  natural  conditions.  I did  not  have  to 
go  far  for  this  purpose,  as  my  vicinity 
contains  many  trees  very  attractive  to 
birds. 

Previous  to  the  summer  of  1921  I had 
never  to  any  extent  employed  any  means 
that  would  have  tended  to  discourage  the 
presence  of  the  sparrows  in  this  vicinity, 
and  you  may  rest  assured  this  was  from 
pure  ignorance  of  the  bird’s  life  history. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  June 
a pair  of  cedar-waxwings  constructed  a 
nest  in  one  of  the  oak  trees.  For  several 
days  they  seemed  to  be  doing  well  and 
were  evidently  contented  with  their  new 
home  duties.  The  eggs  were  laid  and  in- 
cubation commenced  and  continued  until 
the  sparrows  discovered  the  nest.  They 
gathered  in  flocks  and  fluttered  about  the 
nest  in  a most  annoying  manner.  Their 
threats  were  growing  bolder  day  by  day 
until  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  wa.x- 
wings  to  remain  any  longer,  so  they  left 
the  nest  and  place,  never  to  return. 

I tried  in  vain  to  chase  away  the  spar- 
rows. I shot  several,  but  this  did  not 
answer,  because  when  I returned  to  the 
nest  there  always  were  some  left  to  con- 
tinue their  ravagous  work. 

A short  time  afterward,  on  leaving  the 
house,  I noted  a red  squirrel  running  up 
and  down  the  trees  in  a very  excited 
state.  It  seemed  odd  at  the  moment,  but 
upon  closer  inspection  I noticed  several 
sparrows  scolding  severely  at  him,  and 
they  were  even  so  bold  as  to  almost  cause 
him  bodily  harm.  Of  course  the  sparrow 
is  no  match  for  a red  squirrel,  but  it 
clearly  indicated  with  what  boldness  a 
.sparrow  will  force  a fight  against  an  ad- 
versary. The  reader  may  be  left  to  im- 
agine why  our  songbirds  cannot  with- 
stand the  terribleness  of  its  attacks. 

Since  then  I have  spent  much  time  in- 
vestigating the  life  of  the  sparrow  and 
found  that  the  two  examples  stated  above 
are  applicable  to  many  other  instances, 
which  goes  to  prove  that  the  sparrow  is 
a very  destructive  bird  and  not  only  un- 
worthy of  our  protection,  but  worthy  of 
our  destruction.  Alba.n  L.  Leger, 
Massachusetts. 
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MICHIGAN  STREAMS 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream: 

1HAVE  just  read  an  article  in  the  For- 
est AND  Stream  by  VVm.  B.  Mershon 
relating  to  the  streams  of  hlichigan,  and 
especially  the  Au  Sable.  I am  in  accord 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  protecting 
this  stream  for  several  years  so  as  to  pre- 
vent its  complete  depletion  of  all  kinds  of 
fish.  I have  fished  this  stream  for  its  en- 
tire length;  also  the  south  and  middle 
branches.  On  my  last  two  trips,  in  1919- 
1920,  my  success  was  almost  nil,  even 
with  an  abundance  of  worms  of  all  kinds. 
During  four  weeks’  time  about  fifty  fish 
were  taken,  and  at  times  many  dead 
trout-fingerlings  were  seen,  belly  up, 
floating.  I am  an  advocate  of  a limit  on 
all  kinds  hooked,  for  the  reason  that  the 
majority  hooked,  even  if  returned  to  the 
stream,  die. 

The  dams  and  the  present  method  of 
fishing  will,  in  but  a few  years  hence,  de- 
stroy all  good  fishing  in  this  beautiful 
stream.  I really  resolved  on  my  last  visit 
that  it  would  be  the  final  one  for  me. 
Many  large  clubhouses  are  to  be  found 
along  the  stream,  and  thousands  of  fish- 
ermen fish  the  stream  and  hundreds  fre- 
quent these  clubhouses.  A large  ten- 
thousand-dollar  house  near  Roscommon, 
twenty-five  miles  on  the  south  branch, 
was  simply  filled  with  all  kinds  of  ang- 
lers. While  I visited  the  stream  in  1920, 
two  dozen  could  be  seen  all  at  one  time 
fishing  the  stream,  and  many  were  so 
simple  as  to  stand  and  hold  a fly  in  the 
stream  for  an  hour  (still  fishing)  ; others 
with  miller  heads,  night  crawlers,  spin- 
ners, and,  in  fact,  every  conceivable  kind 
of  bait.  Then  and  there  I decided  to 
never  visit  the  stream  again. 

H.  S.  Larch,  M.  D.,  Ohio. 


FINDING  A GOOD  DOG 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream 

For  some  time  a friend  and  I had  been 
looking  for  a good  bird-dog,  and  one 
day  my  friend  came  in  to  tell  me  that 
he  had  heard  of  a dog  in  Sullivan 
County,  New  York,  that  had  been  offered 
to  him,  and  he  wanted  me  to  go  up  there 
with  him  for  two  or  three  days  shooting 
to  give  him  a trial.  I replied  that  I could 
go  in  a couple  of  days,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  we  should  leave  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday  for  the  proposed  trip, 
he  making  all  the  arrangements  in  ad- 
vance and  writing  to  the  party  who 
owned  the  dog  with  whom  we  were  to 
stop. 

We  left  New  York  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  with  shooting-traps  and  my 
dog  Pete,  arriving  after  dark  and  leav- 
ing the  train  at  a station  supposed  to  be 
in.  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  party 
we  were  to  shoot  with.  L^pon  looking 
about  us  we  could  see  nothing  but  a saw- 
mill and  one  or  two  men  apparently  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  business.  Approach- 
ing one  of  these  men  we  asked  how  far 
it  was  to  Hartwood,  and  to  our  astonish- 
ment were  told  it  was  about  four  miles. 
Further  inquiry  brought  the  information 
that  the  party  we  were  to  visit  got  his 
mail  at  another  station,  and  that  Hart- 
wood.  where  he  lived,  was  simply  four 


corners  of  a road,  with  a small  store  of 
which  he  was  the  proprietor. 

We  got  a conveyance  and  arrived  at 
the  store  about  nine  o’clock,  to  learn  that 
Harrington,  the  owner  of  the  dog,  was 
sound  asleep ; that  he  had  not  received 
any  of  the  letters  my  friend  had  sent 
him,  and  was  consequently  in  rather  an 
unpleasant  frame  of  mind  at  being  sur- 
prised, as  he  put  it,  “in  the  middle  of 
the  night”  and  awakened  by  two  stran- 
gers who  wanted  to  put  up  at  his  house 
and  go  shooting  the  ne.xt  day.  After 
some  coaxing  and  further  conversation 
he  thawed  out  and  consented  to  take 
us  in. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  early  and 
started  with  Harrington  to  try  the  dog. 
We  had  a pretty  fair  day  of  shooting 
and  got  several  grouse,  but  had  a hard 
day’s  tramp  to  do  it,  and  much  to  our 
surprise  we  tired  Harrington  out.  How- 
ever, my  friend  was  pleased  with  the 
dog,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  next 
day  we  would  take  another  course  and 
give  him  another  day’s  trial. 

We  were  rather  astonished  the  next 
morning  to  find  that  Harrington  had 


Working  well 


learned  over  night  of  some  “pressing 
business”  which  would  prevent  his  going 
with  us,  but  he  turned  over  the  dog  to 
us,  with  directions  as  to  the  route  we 
should  take  for  the  day’s  hunt.  This 
was  to  follow  one  stream  up  to  a certain 
point,  cross  over  a hill,  the  side  of  which 
was  covered  with  scrub  oak,  down  into 
another  valley,  and  follow  another 
stream  back,  which  emptied  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  store  into  the  one  we 
were  to  hunt  up. 

Conditions  were  fine  for  hunting,  and 
we  started  out  with  great  expectations. 
We  did  have  fine  luck  until  about  two 
o’clock,  when  we  crossed  from  the  first 
stream  through  the  scrub  oaks,  on  our 
way  over  to  the  stream  we  were  to  hunt 
down. 

The  dog  had  worked  well  for  my  friend 
and  he  had  about  decided  he  would  buy 
him  when,  rather  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  the  scrub  oak,  he  called  out  to  me 
that  he  had  lost  him.  He  told  me  that 
the  dog  had  gotten  out  of  his  sight  in 
the  thick  brush  a few  moments  before, 
notwithstanding  his  calls  and  whistles, 
and  he  believed  he  had  gone  in  search 
of  his  master. 

On  the  upper  side  of  the  three  or  four 
acres  of  scrub  oak  there  was  a large 
stone  wall  upon  which  we  seated  our- 
selves, and  for  fully  half  an  hour  we 
both  made  as  much  noise  as  we  possibly 


could,  calling  that  dog,  until  we  gave 
it  up  through  hoarseness.  I suggested 
that  we  shoot  our  guns  and  see  if  the 
report  would  bring  him  back  to  us,  which 
we  tried  with  no  success.  My  friend 
remarked  that  we  probably  would  have 
to  return  home  without  him.  Altogether, 
we  spent  about  an  hour  on  the  stone 
wall,  discussing  the  situation  from  every 
standpoint,  and  finally  decided  that  if  we 
wanted  to  get  home  before  dark  we 
would  have  to  start  on  our  return  trip. 

As  we  jumped  down  from  the  stone 
wall  my  dog  Pete  seemed  possessed  to 
take  a detour  around  behind  a thick 
clump  of  oaks,  and  with  a feeling  of 
curiosity  to  know  why  he  was  so  per- 
sistent, I followed  him.  He  immediately 
showed  signs  of  birds,  and  I called  my 
friend  in  a low  voice  to  come  with  me 
and  follow  him  up.  Soon  he  came  to  a 
staunch  point,  and  looking  about  fifteen 
feet  ahead  of  him,  I saw  the  other  dog.  He 
had  become  so  e.xhaustcd  from  pointing 
all  this  time  that  he  had  sat  down,  but 
still  with  the  scent  of  the  bird  strong  in 
his  nose,  was  drooling  and  waiting  for  a 
master. 

Aluch  pleased  with  the  turn  in  affairs, 
I called  quite  loudly  to  my  friend  to  step 
where  I was  and  take  in  the  situation. 
As  I did  so  a big  cock  grouse  got  up 
with  a roar  not  more  than  five  feet  ahead 
of  the  dog,  but  we  were  both  so  over- 
come with  surprise  and  pleasure  at  find- 
ing the  dog  that  neither  of  us  thought 
to  raise  our  guns  to  shoot,  and  the  poor 
dog  had  all  his  strenuous  work  for  noth- 
ing. The  bird  up,  he  came  in  to  my 
friend’s  feet  with  an  expression  of  utter 
disgust,  and  my  friend  turned  to  me, 
extending  his  hand  and  saying,  “That 
dog  goes  back  to  New  York  to-morrow.” 
Dog  and  bird  had  not  been  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  from  us  during  the  entire 
time  that  we  were  shouting,  whistling 
and  shooting,  and  neither  of  them  had 
moved. 

After  this  experience  we  started  im- 
mediately for  the  store,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  my  friend  bought  the  dog, 
and  he  proved  to  be  as  fine  a dog  as  one 
would  ever  want  to  shoot  over. 

A Reader. 


GROUSE  AND  EVERGREEN 
TREES 

Dear  Forest  AND  Stream  ; | 

UP  in  the  Northland,  the  home  of  the  ; 

ruffed  grouse,  the  great  outdoor  j 
sport  in  early  winter  is  skating.  At 
times  when  it  is  too  cold  to  go  skating  ' 
our  attention  is  directed  to  the  woods, 
where  ruffed  grouse  and  rabbits  are  quite 
plentiful.  Should  we  go  skating  on  the 
coldest  days,  we  would  be  sure  to  have  our  • 
cars  frozen,  but  going  into  the  forest  of 
evergreen  trees  means  we  can  take  off  - 
our  mittens  and  open  our  coats.  The 
cold  blasts  of  wind  from  the  north  blow 
right  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  it  is  ■ 
so  cosy  and  warm  among  the  trees  below  ^ 
that  it  is  hard  to  believe  there  is  such  a 
difference  between  still  air  and  air  in, 
motion,  unless  actually  experienced  in . 
the  cold  country  of  the  North.  And  that, 
is  why  the  ruffed  grouse  leave  the  open  ( 
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places  and  woods  of  deciduous  trees  and 
go  to  the  thick  evergreen  growths  of 
spruce,  fir,  pine,  cedar  and  hemlock,  with 
a sprinkling  of  ash,  birch,  beech,  maple 
and  dogwood.  The  evergreen  trees  also 
furnish  in  winter  the  oleaginous  foods 
which  are  the  heat  producers,  and  of 
which  the  ruffed  grouse  are  very  fond. 

Perhaps,  when  we  think  more  about 
this  subject  of  the  woods  in  relation  to 
game,  fur  as  well  as  feather,  we  will  see 
the  necessity  of  the  encouragement  of 
the  growth  of  the  evergreens,  and  we 
might  also  discourage  their  destruction 
by  the  demand  of  Christmas  for  these 
trees.  The  desire  could,  doubtless,  be 
met  by  an  artificial  product,  which,  after 
a season  of  custom,  would  be  just  as 
satisfying.  We  would,  no  doubt,  find 
some  objection  to  the  movement  for  the 
discouragement  of  the  use  of  the  natural 
trees,  but  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  be 
reminded  that  there  were  also  those  who 
objected  to  a “sane  and  safe”  Fourth  of 
July.  Were  we  thereby  made  any  the 
less  loyal  ? Perhaps  the  more  reasonable 
we  are,  the  better  citizen  we  will  make. 

When  we  feel  that  we  are  able  to  spare 
a few  minutes  to  a subject  that  concerns 
and  interests  us  all,  we  may  see  that, 
after  all  is  said  about  the  destruction  of 
game,  the  thick  evergreen  forests  are  the 
only  protector  against  the  cold  sleets,  as 
well  as  against  the  hunter,  hunger,  and 
rapacious  birds.  Let  us  ask  ourselves 
what  would  become  of  the  ruffed  grouse 
were  he  forced  to  spend  the  winter  in  the 
park  of  one  of  our  great  cities,  with  its 
growth  of  deciduous  trees,  standing  with 
bare  limbs,  like  the  spars  of  the  bank 
fleet  in  the  harbor  for  the  holidays,  al- 
lowing the  wind  to  drive  through  with- 
out any  resistance  whatsoever.  Watch 
for  a day  when  the  high  winds  with  its 
cold  blasts  from  the  north,  and  the  ther- 
mometer registering  ten  or  twenty,  or 
even  more  than  thirty  degrees  below 
zero,  and  let  us  take  a walk  through  such 
a wood.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  we  be 
able  to  realize  what  a thick  growth  of 
evergreen  trees  means  in  such  a time. 
We  will  then  begin  to  think  about  all 
animals  and  what  we  can  do  for  their 
comfort  and  preservation.  Let  us  not 
live  with  that  primitive  spirit  of  cruelty 
and  destruction.  Let  us  feel  that  other 
animals  are  our  companions  and  have  an 
equal  right  to  be  here. 

Burton  Boyd  Bowser,  Canada. 


QUAIL  IN  TEXAS 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

'^HE  quail  is  of  great  value  on  the 
* farm,  as  all  know,  but  the  quail  has 
been  on  the  decrease  for  the  last  twenty 
years  here  in  the  Pan  Handle.  There  are 
several  reasons — one  is  because  of  our 
severe  hailstorms  and  another  is  the  in- 
crease of  hunters — but  the  main  reason 
is  because  of  snakes  and  hawks.  The 
hawks  destroy  more  quail  than  all  other 
vermin  combined. 

According  to  my  observation,  in  1919 
there  were  a lot  of  quail  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  when  the  hunting  season  opened 
there  were 'few  to  be  found.  When  one 
was  found  under  a bunch  of  plum  bushes. 


there  would  be  two  or  more  hawks  on  top 
of  the  bushes  waiting  for  it  to  stir. 

Hawks  have  been  increasing  all  the 
time, especially  the  ring-tail  prairie  kinds, 
thfe  blue  and  the  red.  The  farmer  should 
protect  the  quail  by  killing  all  the  hawks 
he  can  and  by  planting  cover  for  the 
birds,  always  leaving  as  many  as  thirty 
pairs  for  stocking  the  place  next  year. 
There  should  be  a bounty  paid  for  almost 
all  the  hawk  family,  and  especially  the 
two  prairie  kind.  It  should  be  at  least 
two  dollars.  Then  it  would  not  be  very 
long  before  they  would  be  like  the  buf- 
falo— all  gone — and  our  quail  would  have 
a chance.  D.  S.  Bruce,  Texas. 


THE  HUNTER’S  TARGET 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

Referring  to  Page  455  of  the  Octo- 
ber number  and  the  article  by  Major 
John  Considine,  I would  like  to  point  out 
a much  simpler  and  easier  method  of  ar- 
riving at  the  same  target  which  he  recom- 
mends. There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  his  ideas,  either  for 
target  or  game-shooting. 


Target  used  in  Canadian  Service 


The  method  we  employ  in  Target  prac- 
tice in  the  Canadian  Service  is  one  which 
will  work  equally  well  for  the  hunter  and 
consists  simply  of  cutting  the  black  bulls- 
eye  in  half,  leaving  the  lower  half  white. 
You  aim  at  the  line  half  way  down  the 
bulls-eye  and  have  a straight  line  which 
the  eye  will  quite  naturally  bisect  as  the 
middle  of  the  group. 

We  find  that  new  men  will  make  good 
scores  immediately  and  a rifle  so  ad- 
justed will  be  correctly  adjusted  for  the 
woods. 

This  would  remove  any  objection  tO' 
the  sighting  of  military  rifles  for  hunting 
purposes. 

Major  N.  C.  Sherman,  Canada. 


SIGHTING  FOR  GAME 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

The  article  on  “A  New  Target  for  the 
Hunter”  in  your  October  number,  by 
Major  John  A.  Considine,  is  illuminating, 
but  I fancy  that  there  is  no  real  substi- 
tute for  game  shooting.  I have  been  a 
hunter  all  my  life  and  at  times  have  done 
some  fair  shooting. 


Mountaineers,  with  eyes  keen  for  game 
in  the  woods  and  elsewhere  in  natural 
conditions,  have  an  enormous  advantage 
over  the  city  man.  Their  quick  recogni- 
tion of  an  animal  as  differentiated  from 
surrounding  objects  is  marvelous.  A 
deer  will  stand  looking  at  a city  man  at 
fifty  yards  as  he  approaches  in  plain 
view  and  all  he  will  see  is  his  disappear- 
ing jump  and  the  flash  of  his  flag. 

As  to  sighting  a rifle  for  individual 
use,  that  is  a serious  problem.  My  own 
experience  is  that  for  shots  inside  of 
sixty  or  seventy  yards — the  kind  we  so 
often  miss — our  rifles  are  invariably 
sighted  too  fine. 

I had  a wonderful  rifle  once — ruined 
by  cutting  down  the  barrel — which  I 
sighted  in  this  way;  Ivory  hunting  front 
sight  cut  down  to  medium  size;  flat  bar 
with  centre  marked  on  the  barrel. 

I shot  it  in  this  way  until  I knew  that 
when  the  bottom  of  the  bead  touched  the 
bar  and  the  top  of  the  bead  was  on  the 
target  the  aim  was  correct. 

That  was  all  right  for  target  shooting, 
but  I found  myself  shooting  over  on 
game.  I lost  plenty  of  shots.  Then  I cut 
a V in  the  barrel  sight  one-eighth  inch 
deep.  This  exposed  the  whole  front 
sight,  but  the  flat  ends  of  the  barrel  sight 
when  in  alignment  with  the  bottom  of  the 
bead  gave  a perfect  gauge.  I have  killed 
grouse  flying  at  thirty  yards,  flushed 
when  the  butt  of  the  gun  was  on  the 
ground  and  the  safety  “on,”  and  I natu- 
rally had  perfect  confidence  in  my  gun. 

I believe  it  is  the  best  possible  running 
sight  and  quite  as  accurate  as  if  it  were 
finer. 

It  should  be  manufactured  thus:  A 
straight  bar  fixed  in  place  to  be  adjusted 
by  the  owner ; back  of  this  a folding  leaf 
for  100  yards  and  another  for  200  yards, 
or  as  Required.  For  focusing  to  the  eye 
it  might  slide  forward  or  backward  over 
three  inches.  A Lyman  or  Marble  peep 
sight  may  be  used  on  the  tang. 

When  you  realize  that  with  a pump- 
gun  with  no  rear  sight  at  all,  using  ball 
cartridges,  a good  man  may  hit  a 3-inch 
bull’s-eye  at  forty  yards  all  the  time ; and 
with  bow  and  arrow,  the  arrow  being 
drawn  to  the  ear,  thus  giving  no  line  of 
sight  at  all,  excellent  results  may  be  at- 
tained, it  must  be  clear  that  there  is  much 
nonsense  in  all  the  talk  about  sighting 
rifles  for  game.  The  error  is  all  in  the 
leaning  toward  fineness  as  adapted  to 
target  practice.  The  successful  shot  is 
generally  made  in  spite  of  the  sighting. 
A very  important  factor  is  the  distance 
from  the  eye  to  the  barrel  sight,  which 
should  be  at  the  point  of  focus  of  the  in- 
dividual eye  and  varies  from  three  to 
five  inches.  For  older  men  this  is  of 
greatest  importance.  Therefore  an  axial 
adjustment  should  be  possible. 

A crack  shot  in  the  .'\dirondacks  whom 
I knew  had  taken  the  ba.se  of  an  old 
model  Lyman  peep  sight,  reversed  it  and 
screwed  it  on  his  Savage  .303  so  that  the 
V-shaped  space  in  the  post  holding  the 
peep  came  in  line  with  the  front  sight. 
Through  this  he  saw  the  whole  front 
sight  with  the  bead  at  the  top.  1 killed 
one  deer  witli  this  gun  and  found  the 
sight  perfect  for  quick  shooting. 

A sight  like  this  might  serve  just  as 
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The  COMPLETE  DOG  BOOK 
By  Dr.  W m.  A.  Bniette 

Being  the  history,  general  characteristics,  pe- 
culiarities. care,  feeding,  breaking  and  breeding 
of  ninety-two  varieties  of  Dogs  common  to 
America  and  Great  Britain.  By  an  authority  of 
International  reputation.  Large  (2mo.  Elab- 
orately illustrated.  Colored  cover  Jacket.  Net. 
$3.00. 

REMINISCENT  TALES  OF  A HUM- 
BLE ANGLER. 

By  Dr.  Frank  M.  Johnson 

With  an  introduction  by  Dr.  James  A.  Hen- 
shall.  For  the  Lover  of  God’s  great  outo'doors 
this  volume  will  be  a delight.  Illustrated.  Size 
handy  for  the  pocket.  Net,  $1.50. 

FISHING  WITH  A BOY.  The  Tale 
of  a Rejuvenation.  By  Leonard  Hnlit 

Interesting  to  Youth  as  well  as  grown-ups. 
Filled  with  real  "fishing  lore"  from  cover  to 
cover.  Illustrated.  l2mo.  Cloth.  About 
Net,  $2.00. 

JIST  HUNTIN’  By  Ozark  Ripley 

With  an  Introduction  by  Di.xie  Carroll.  The 
only  collection  of  outdoor  stories  having  the 
human  appeal  for  the  man  who  has  been  there. 
Large  l2mo.  Illustrated  colored  cover  Jacket. 
Net.  $2.00. 

IN  THE  ALASKA-YUKON  GAME- 
LANDS.  By  J.  A.  McOuire 

With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Horna- 
day.  This  tine  narrative  of  achievement  in  the 
wildest  outdoors  is  enough  to  stir  the  pulse 
of  every  red-blooded  man  and  boy.  Large 
l2mo.  Elaborately  illustrated.  Colored  cover 
Jacket.  Net.  $3.00. 

“THE  SPORTSMAN’S  WORKSHOP” 
By  Warren  H.  Miller 

A practical  how-to-make  book  for  sportsmen. 
A book  that  the  outdoor  fraternity  have  long 
been  looking  for.  l2mo.  Art  paper,  $1.25. 
Silk  cloth,  $1.75. 

CASTING  TACKLE  ANDMETHODS 
By  O.  IT.  Smith 

Fishing  Editor  of  "Outdoor  Life"  and  author 
of  "Trout  Lore."  The  author  has  endeavoreti 
to  embody  not  only  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
forty  years  of  angling,  but  also  to  draw  upon 
the  experience  of  well-known  angling  experts. 
A valuable  book  for  both  the  old-timer  and  the 
amateur.  Elaborately  illustrated.  Large  l2mo. 
Silk  cloth.  Net,  $3.00. 

“GOIN’  FISHIN’  ” By  Dixie  Carroll 

Author  of  "Lake  and  Stream  Game  Fishing" 
and  "Fishing  Tackle  and  Kits."  Introduction 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood.  A new  book  for 
the  every-now-and-then  fisherman  as  well  as  the 
expert  angler.  Many  illustrations  from  pho- 
tographs. No  angler's  library  complete  without 
it.  Large  l2mo.  Silk  cloth.  Net.  $3.00. 
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STREAMER  AFT.  An  Angling  Manual 
By  Dr.  Geo.  Parker  Holden 

This  deals  with  the  selection,  care,  and  rigging 
of  the  rod;  the  art  of  casting;  trout  habits; 
lures  and  their  use,  including  stream  ento- 
mology. Ten  full-page  colored  Illustrations 

showing  Flies  In  their  natural  colors,  and 
numerous  black  and  whites.  Colored  cover 
jackets.  l6mo.  Silk  cloth.  Net,  $2.50. 

THE  IDYLOF  THE  SPLIT-BAMBOO 
Dr.  Geo.  Parker  Holden 

Author  of  "Streamcraft” — with  Foreword  by 
Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke.  A valuable  addition  to 
the  practical  literature  of  angling.  This  splen- 
did volume  deals  with  the  construction  of  the 
Split-Bamboo  Rod  in  a way  as  distinctly  as 
"Streamcraft"  occupies  its  special  field.  Elab- 
orately illustrated.  12mo.  Handsomely  bound. 

Net.  $3.00. 
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Stewart  & Kidd  Co..  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  complete  illustrated 
Catalog  of  Sport,  Travel  and  Fishing  Books,  also  name 
of  local  dealer  from  whom  they  may  be  purchased. 
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well  on  a shotgun  for  clay  pigeons,  or 
even  for  ducks.  One  noted  shot  is  now 
using  a Lyman  peep  with  excellent  re- 
sults. In  a double  barrel,  at  the  targets, 
it  is  above  all  necessary  to  know  where 
the  barrel  you  are  shooting  puts  the  cen- 
tre of  the  load,  and  a lateral  adjustment 
might  be  of  great  importance,  it  being 
my  experience  that  90  per  cent,  of  double- 
barrel  guns  are  not  properly  adjusted  to 
make  up  for  the  wide  difference  in  the 
central  axes  of  the  barrels  at  the  breach 
as  compared  with  the  muzzle. 

Try  a few  ball  cartridges  in  your 
double-barrel  gun,  and  you  will  find  in  a 
majority  of  cases  that  the  left  shoots  a 
foot  to  the  right  at  thirty-five  yards  and 
the  right  quite  as  much  to  the  left.  In  a 
pumpgun  it  is  quite  different. 

Wm.  M.  Ellicott,  Maryland. 


MAKING  A FIRE 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

I READ  on  the  front  page  of  the  Octo- 
^ her  14th  issue  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
Nezvs — under  the  heading,  “Lost  in  Big 
Woods  Two  Weeks,  Starving  for  Want 
of  Matches” — an  article  giving  the  ex- 
perience of  a Toronto  physician  who  was 
lost  two  weeks,  and,  although  there  were 
plenty  of  partridge  and  he  had  a good 
supply  of  ammunition,  he  refrained  from 
shooting  any,  as  he  had  no  fire  or  means 
of  making  a fire  by  which  to  cook  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  man  who  is 
intelligent  enough  to  make  out  a hunting 
license  report  would  learn  a few  of  the 
old  Indian  tricks  of  making  fires.  There 
are  a number  of  ways.  Any  man  who 
possesses  a jack-knife  and  a shoe  string 
can  build  a hon-fire  in  five  minutes.  With 
the  use  of  his  gun  and  a few  cartridges 
he  can  make  a fire  in  two  minutes.  With 
his  jack-knife  or  hatchet  and  a small 
piece  of  flint  he  can  make  a fire  in  thirty 
seconds. 

Every  Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout  head- 
quarters in  most  every  large  city  in  the 
United  States  sell  little  Indian  wood-fric- 
tion fire-making  sets.  They  are  com- 
posed of  a bow,  a drill,  a leather  thong 
and  two  blocks  of  wood.  It  would  be  a 
good  idea  if  every  hunter,  hiker,  camper 
or  outdoor  man  would  familiarize  him- 
self with  one  of  these  fire-making  sets, 
even  if  they  do  not  care  to  purchase  one, 
just  to  get  the  idea  in  case  of  emergency. 
It  seems  a shame  that  a physician  and 
intellectual  man  should  be  obliged  to  go 
two  weeks  without  a fire  when  any  Boy 
Scout  could  have  built  him  a roaring  fire 
with  the  use  of  his  jack-knife,  a piece  of 
wood  and  his  shoe  string  inside  of  five 
minutes. 

This  physician  could  have  made  a fire 
with  his  cartridges  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Withdraw  the  powder  from  three 
shells  by  cutting  into  the  side  or  digging- 
out  the  wads.  Mix  this  powder  with  a 
handful  of  dry,  shredded  leaves,  bark  tin- 
der or  dry  grass.  Withdraw  the  lead  or 
shot  from  another  shell,  replace  light 
wadding  over  the  powder,  put  shell  into 
gun  and  place  gun  on  its  side  on  the 
ground  with  the  muzzle  flush  with  and  at 
one  side  of  the  pile  of  tinder  and  powder. 
All  that  is  necessary  then  is  to  pull  the 
trigger.  The  flash  from  the  discharge 
will  ignite  the  powder  mi.xed  up  with  the 
dry  leaves. 

to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will 
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There  are  many  other  ways  of  getting 
fire  from  a gun,  such  as  shooting  through 
cloth,  etc.  A watch  crystal  or  both  lenses 
from  a pair  of  eye-glasses  will  make  fire  ■' 
from  the  sun.  » 

There  is  absolutely  no  need  for  any  ’ 
hunter  to  be  without  fire  over  ten  min-  j 
utes  if  he  is  without  matches.  Let  them  f 
get  in  touch  with  their  Boy  Scout  organi-  f 
zation  and  learn  this  simple  Indian  trick. 

M.  H.  Recktenwalt,  New  York.  j 


WINTER  WOODCRAFT 

{Continued  from  page  2\)  * 

remember  that  hooks,  cords  and  a good 
many  other  handy  things  are  procurable 
in  the  woods.  A twig  so  cut  as  to  leave 
a short  stub  near  each  end,  pointing  , 
toward  each  other,  is  often  useful ; you 
can,  for  instance,  hook  one  end  in  the 
handle  of  a cooking-vessel  and  hang  the  j 
other  end  to  the  bar  you  have  placed  'j 
above  the  fire — when  cooking  on  open  * 
embers.  Several  kinds  of  bark  make  I 
good  “rope,”  especially  the  moose-wood,  j 
sometimes  called  “leather-wood.”  j 

SCARCELY  need  to  tell  you  that  in 
winter  camping  your  bed  means  a 
great  deal  indeed.  Doubtless  the  best 
portable  camp  bed  is  the  folding  canvas 
cot,  and  if  your  camp  is  to  be  permanent  j 
and  is  not  too  far  away  you  would  be  | 
wise  to  depend  on  it.  But  you  may  with  j 
entire  safety  go  without  any  kind  of  ‘ 
bed;  you  can  build  one  in  camp.  A.  T.  i 
Strong,  an  expert  on  camperaft,  gives  j 
the  following  methods,  which  I heartily  j 
endorse : U 

“Construct  a framework  by  driving  ^ 
four  stakes,  roughly,  three  inches  in  : 
diameter,  into  the  ground  and  nailing  j 
upon  the  tops  of  these  two  cross-poles 
of  the  same  original  size,  but  flattened 
on  the  upper  and  lower  sides,  and  as 
long  as  the  intended  width  of  the  bunk.  - 
(Thirty  inches  is  a convenient  width  for 
a single  and  forty-two  inches  for  a 
double  bunk.)”  Small,  straight,  springy 
poles  should  then  be  nailed  lengthwise 
and  about  an  inch  apart  until  the  bunk 
is  entirely  covered.  A better  job  will 
result  if  the  little  poles  are  alternated,  j 
butt  up,  butt  down,  as  most  saplings  are  j 
considerably  heavier  at  the  butt,  and  lay-  4 
ing  them  all  one  way  would  cause  the  * 
bed  to  finish  unevenly.  Next,  put  two  ) 
more  short  poles,  about  two  inches  in  ■ 
diameter,  across  the  ends  of  the  long 
ones,  nailing  them  in  place ; then,  on 
either  side,  place  a two-inch  rail  (to 
hold  bedding  in  place),  and  nail  these 
also.  The  bunk  is  now  complete  and 
ready  for  the  .“feathers.” 

The  browse  or  other  softening  may 
now  be  put  into  the  bunk — which  has  . 
previously  been  covered  with  an  old  , 
blanket,  strips  of  burlap  or  other  avail-  j 
able  material,  to  prevent  the  browse  from  ? 
sifting  through  the  poles  — and  topped  I 
off  with  the  blankets.  Or  even  better  is  ^ 
a tick  or  sack  of  a size  to  cover  the  k 
bunk,  which  may  he  filled  with  browse.  J 
But  in  either  case,  if  care  has  been  ex-| 
ercised  in  selecting  only  very  small,  lively  i 
poles  for  springs,  a cozy,  comfortable  I 
and  exceedingly  warm  bed  is  the  result.! 

L.  E.  Eubanks,  I 
Washington.  I 

identify  you.  I 
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South  Bend 
Tarp'Oreno 


South  Bend 
Pike-Oreno 


*e»T 


fo^tfs*  luith  South  Be«} 
^^SOUTH  BE  NO  BA»T  CO, 


South  Bend 
Lead'Oreno  Bass 
and  Trout  Sizes 


South  Bend 
'Veedless 
Spinner  Hook 


6UAMa«Tuo~ 


Muskie 

Trolling 

Spoon 


Trout-Oreno  Enameled  Lin 
Fly-Oreno  Enameled  Line 


South  Bend 
Tandem 
Spin-Oreno, 
Nite-Luming 


Oreno 
Weighted 
Bass  Fly 


'HEY’RE  new 


new  tor  19Zz.  In  keeping  with  the 
i South  Bend  policy  each  bait  or  piece  of  tackle,  as 
announced  here,  has  been  tried  and  proven.  Each  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a very  urgent  fishing  need. 

There’s  the  Pike-Oreno  — designed  especially  for  large  Pike,  Bass 
and  other  game  fish;  the  Moth-Oreno  — a.  new  trout  bug;  the  Tan- 
dem Spin  Oreno  — a new  casting  and  trolling  lure;  the  Tarp-Oreno 
— a new  salt  water  bait.  All  of  them  fish-getters. 

Send  a postal  for  descrip- 
tive  literature  on  “The 
New  Ones  for  1922.” 

Write  today.  See  them 
at  your  dealer’s. 


South  Bend 
Moth-Oreno 
Floating 
Fly  Bug 


South  Bend  Qua/if\  Tackle 
knou’n  by  the  oval  trude- 
mark  on  golden-rod  yellow 
boxes. 


SQ'R  ’L-Oreno 
Trout  Fly 


Callmac 
Bass  Bug 


QUALITY  TACKLE 


SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  Ca 

10204  Hii^h  Street  • South  Bend,  Ind.  ai 
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REISING  22  AUTOMATIC 


THE  GUN  THAT  YOU  HAVE 
HEARD  ABOUT 


It  is  the  three-part  target  and  small-game  gun 
that  shoots  with  deadly  accuracy. 

Cleans  from  the  breech — the  correct  way. 

Takes  down  in  three  seconds  without  tools — 
only  three  parts. 

Shoots  inexpensive,  but  extremely  accurate  .22 
Ex)ng  Rifle  R.  F.  Cartridges — Lesmok,  Smokeless, 
or  Semi -Smokeless. 


Ask  your  dealer.  He  carries 
this  new  small  game  gun, 
or  can  get  it  for  you  promptly. 


Without  tools. 

It’s  in  3 pieces,  in  3 seconds. 


The  Reising  Arms  Co.,  Inc. 

7 Jefferson  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


BOTH  EYES  OPEN  GUNSI6HT 

Automatic  Range  Finder.  Much 
QUICKER  and  EASIER.  Pat- 
ented and  Guaranteed.  Elimin- 

ates  FLINCHING,  GUESSING, 

STRAIN,  Raising  Sights,  Fuzziness,  Crossfiring. 
Without  interference,  easy  on  or  off  any  One- 
Barreled  Gun  or  Rifle,  $3.00.  Junior  Sight  for 
Boy’s  Air  Gun,  $1.50. 

RANGEFINDING  SIGHT  CO.,  Lewispert,  Ky.,  U.  S.  A. 

Robert  H.  Rockwell 


1440  East  63rd  St. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1>YRAMID 

$QtV£NT 


for  all  firearms.  Dissolves  smokeless 
powder  residue,  loosens  metal  fouling 
easily,  quickly.  Contains  no  moisture. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  send 
us  30c  in  stamps  for  3-oz.  can. 
Three-in-One  Oil  Co..l65-P  Broadway,  New  York 
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SPOT  TRAPPING  I 

GOOD  RESULTS  ARE  OFTEN  OBTAINED  BY 
CONCENTRATING  ON  A SMALL  TERRITORY 

By  F.  E.  BRIMMER 


HERE  are  two  ways 
that  you  may  trap : by 
following  traplines  or 
by  spot  trapping.  Just 
what  it  means  to  fol- 
low a trapline  the  old 
trapper  knows  best. 
It  means  getting  on 
the  job  at  daylight 
and  hiking  until  night 
finds  you  in  “No 
Man’s  Land”  in  the 
wilderness,  and  there 
you  make  your  sleeping  quarters.  Of 
course,  the  amateur  trapper  may  have 
lines  that  only  run  a few  miles  in  length 
and  that  only  take  him  a few  hours  to 
cover.  If  you  have  never  tried  spot 
trapping  it  may  pay  you  to  do  so. 

Spot  trapping  means  applying  your 
whole  efforts  on  one  limited  locality  for 
a short  time.  Instead  of  having  the  traps 
strung  out  over  several  miles  you  have 
them  concentrated  in  a few  acres.  You 
may  think  of  a place  along  the  river  or 
creek  where  there  is  a swamp,  say  two 
acres  in  extent.  Suppose,  instead  of  put- 
ting your  traps  up  and  down  the  river, 
you  bring  the  whole  outfit  right  here  and 
set  them  close  together  for  a time.  This 
is  spot  trapping.  You  select  some  favor- 
able spot  and  there  you  put  all  your 
efforts.  You  can  see  that  every  fur- 
bearer  that  passed  up  and  down  the 
watercourse  will  have  to  run  through 
your  traps.  It  is  up  to  you  to  have  the 


spot  selected  so  well  guarded  that  no 
furbearer  will  be  likely  to  get  past. 

Spot  trapping  has  many  advantages 
over  the  trapline  methods.  In  the  first 
place  your  traps  and  sets  are  near  to- 
gether where  you  can  look  after  them 
easily  and  quickly.  They  are  in  such  j 
a limited  area  that  you  can  safeguard 
them  more  easily  from  the  hands  of  the 
trap  lifter.  Besides  these  considerations 
you  will  be  able  to  visit  the  traps  more 
often  and  skin  the  furbearers  more 
quickly  after  they  have  been  trapped. 
Probably  the  biggest  argument  for  spot  ! 
trapping  is  the  fact  that  you  make  so  s 
many  sets  that  a furbearer  cannot  help 
visiting  at  least  one  of  them,  while  on 
a trapline  he  might  pass  a few  rods  to 
one  side  or  the  other  many  times.  ^ 

In  spot  trapping  you  show  your  ability  . Ii 
to  specialize  and  to  concentrate  your  | 
efforts.  This  has  become  a popular  || 
method  of  trapping  that  the  professional 
trappers  are  now  using  considerably.  | 
The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  fur-  | 
bearer  that  passes  up  and  down  the 
and  then  make  sets  for  each  and  every  ; 
one  in  the  limited  area  at  your  disposal,  j 
Do  not  feel  discouraged  if  you  have  only  | 
a small  place  to  make  your  sets  because 
land  on  each  side  may  be  posted.  Trap 
faithfully  this  small  area  and  you  may 
do  better  than  by  covering  many  miles. 
The  trapline  is  measured  in  miles,  the 
art  of  spot  trapping  is  calculated  in  acres. 
That  is  the  difference. 


Trap  set  on  top  of  debris  pile 
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Last  winter  I found  a swamp  that 
was  no  bigger  than  an  acre  and  a 
half,  but  it  was  located  right  in  the 
elbow  of  a big  creek.  All  season,  trap- 
pers followed  along  the  shores  or  pad- 
died  along  the  water  in  canoes  while  I 
trapped  right  in  that  swamp  in  the  bend. 
When  I discovered  this  swamp  while 
scouting  in  early  fall  I found  many  fur 
trails  of  muskrats,  minks,  skunks,  foxes 
and  a few  otters.  There  were  also 
weasel  tracks  in  the  mud.  Some  of  the 
trails  seemed  to  lead  across  the  bend)  of 
the  creek  and  so  I concluded  that  this 
was  a cut-off  for  the  furbearers  who  fol- 
lowed the  water.  They  did  not  keep 
along  the  water  all  the  way  around  but 
cut  across  through  the  swamp.  So  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  spot  trap  here 
hard. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  make  the  musk- 
rat sets,  for  there  were  plenty  of  signs 
along  the  south  side  of  this  swamp  that 
said  plainly,  “Here  are  ’rats.”  There  were 
trails  and  droppings,  tracks  in  the  mud 
and  remains  from  muskrat  dinners  on 
wild  onions.  So  I put  out  fifty  sets  for 
these  furbearers.  Often  the  sets  were 
only  a few  yards  apart.  On  logs  that 
extended  from  shore  into  the  water  I 
chopped  out  holes  for  trap  beds  and  set 
two  or  three  traps.  On  little  bogs  where 
the  ’rats  sat  to  wash  and  eat  I put  traps. 
Then  I found  where  there  were  piles  of 
sticks  and  poles  that  had  washed  in 
when  the  swamp  was  flooded  in  the 
spring  and  I set  traps  there. 

For  the  minks  I made  water  sets  where 
the  trails  led  through  shallow  water, 
using  no  bait  at  all.  I selected  the  most 
used  paths  and  where  these  followed  past 
a rock  or  along  the  edge  of  the  deep 
water  I made  my  sets.  Also  I found 
many  places  where  the  mink  paths  passed 
over  piles  of  rubbish  that  had  washed 
into  the  swamp  in  high  water.  On  such 
places  I made  a place  for  the  traps  by 
sticking  down  posts  so  that  there  was 
only  one  good  place  to  cross.  Then  I 
put  some  bait  scent  that  I had  taken 
from  the  musk  glands  of  a female  mink 
and  dropped  a little  on  the  sticks  that  I 
had  stuck  upright.  Thirty  traps  were 
devoted  to  minks  only. 

I put  out  twelve  sets  for  foxes  and 
used  mostly  water  sets.  I selected  places 
where  there  were  pools  of  water  a foot 
or  so  deep,  and  the  pool  at  least  six  feet 
across.  Then  I waded  in  with  my  rub- 
ber boots  and  placed  a big  sod  on  a pile 
of  rubbish  or  stones  that  I built  in  the 
center.  On  this  I placed  some  fish  oil 
and  bloody  meat.  Then  I built  up  an- 
other mound  of  stones  and  sod  eighteen 
inches  from  shore  and  here  I put  the 
trap  with  the  jaws  just  under  water  and 
with  a piece  of  sod  on  the  pan  of  the 
trap  that  projected  half  an  inch  above  the 
surface.  This  set  would  have  been  a 
good  one  for  raccoons  if  they  had  been 
there. 

At  the  base  of  an  otter  slide  I set  two 
traps  and  left  them  right  there  through 
the  season,  catching  one  of  these  scarce 
furbearers.  The  skunks  had  two  dozen 
traps  devoted  to  them  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  swamp  where  the  high 
land  began  and  there  were  dens  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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G.  E.  LEWIS  & SONS 

HIGH-CLASS  GUNS  AND  RIFLES 
HAVE  A WORLD-WIDE  REPUTA- 
TION FOR  THEIR  EXCELLENT 
WORKMANSHIP  AND  SHOOTING 
POWERS. 


THE  GUN 
of  the 
PERIOD 


Our  “Ariel”  GUn,  12-bore,  from  6 lb. 
weight,  fully  nitro-proved,  is  a luxury  to 
sportsmen  in  a hot  climate — or  unable  to 
carry  a full-weight  gun. 

MAGNUM  12  BORES — for  long  shots 
at  Wild-fowl.  Effective  range  100  yards. 

Our  16  & 20  bore  EXPRESS  GAME  GUNS  as 

recommended  by  many  well  known  Game 
Shots,  give  very  high  velocity  with  ex- 
cellent patterns. 

Neio  Illustrated  Catalogue  Now  Ready 

GUN  AND  RIFLE  WORKS 

3S  and  33  Lower  Loveday  Street 

BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND 

Established  1850. 


PAT. 

APPLIED 


HADE  EAS 


WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP  SIGHT, 


deadly  addition  to  the  modern  shotgun.  Makes  good 
shots  of  poor  ones.  Fast  enough  for  snap  shooting, 
ducks,  or  at  traps.  Automatically  shows  how  to 
lead  correctly — No  more  guess  work.  Made  of  blued 
steel,  clamps  rigidly  on  breech  of  gun  barrels.  12. 
16,  20  28  gauges.  Double  guns  only.  Postpaid,  $2.50 
including  booklet.  "Wing  Shooting  Made  Easy." 
Booklet  alone  sent  on  receipt  of  t:n  cents.  Teaches 
the  art  of  wing  shooting. 

WILBUR  GUN  SIGHT 

116  West  39th  St.»  P.O.  BoxlSS,  Times  Square*  New  York 


THE  SHOOTING  TIMES 

AND 

BRITISH  SPORTSMAN 

The  Sportsman's  Ideal  Paper 

deals  with 

SHOOTING,  FISHING.  SPORTING  DOGS,  Etc. 

SUBSCRIPTION;  21/8  PER  ANNUM 

International  money  orders  obtainable  at  all 
Post  Offices 

Specimen  Copy  forwarded  Post  Free  on 
application. 

74-77  Temple  Chambers,  London,  E.  C.  4 


(i(>u  Can't 
BEAT  OOR, 
PRICES  ontt'S' 
PISTOLS 
♦Q7S 


25  - Calibre  Regula- 
tion 7-Shot,  Blue 
Steel.  Handsome  Au- 
tomatic; accurate  ami 
reliable;  highest 
grade  material  and 
workmanship ; double 
safety  attachment 
makes  accidental  dis- 
charge utterly  im- 
imssible;  perfect 
grip;  small,  compact; 
you  need  this  gun 
for  your  protection. 

Regular  value  $22; 
get  one  now.  No. 

105.  while  they 
last $8.75 

$25  Military  Model 
Automatic  for.  . . . 

•Tust  like  they  used  "Over  There."  A MAN  S Run,  built 
for  hard  service.  .32-caiibre.  witli  EXTR-\  magazine 
free.  ill-shot  gun,  reguiariy  soid  for  $35.0(1.  Our 
price  NOW,  for  .32-Caiibre  No.  205  wliile  tlie,v 
last SI  1.75 


SHOOTS 

COLT’S 

CARTRIDGES 

$11.75 


$14.00 


MAUSER 

The  latest  model;  9-shot  Automatic 
Pistol.  The  World  Famous  Most 
Powerful  Weapon  known ; shoots 
COLT'S  cartridges;  is  perfectly  bal- 
anced with  substantial  and  comfort- 
able grip;  accurate  and  ettlcient;  two 
safety  attachments;  it  is  tiat-shaped,  has  no  sharp 
edges  or  projections  and  does  not  bulge  the  pocket;  it 
is  solidly  ami  simply  constructed,  blue  steel;  can  bo 
dismantled  and  re-assembletl  in  a few  seconds. 

Regular  ^35  25  Cal.  No.  805  $14.00 


Value 


32  Cal.  No.  805-A 15.00 


$24.50 


GENUINE  I I T r*  IT  D 
GERMAN  1-  U O JL  fV 

30-Calibre  3%-inch  barrel.  9-Shot 
Automatic,  with  automatic  maga- 
zine ejector;  the  latest,  best  and 
most  reliable  pistol  made.  Safety 
attachment.  Shoots  American  Am- 
munition. Regular  Value  $90.00.  Our  Price  30 

Calibre  No.  905 $24.50 

ALL  OUR  MERCHANDISE  IS  BRAND  NEW 
Order  one  of  these  Specials  NOW, 

Mail  orders  promptly  filled  uium  receipt  of 
cash  or  money  order,  or  if  you  preK*r 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

We  ship  by  return  mail.  You  pay  Postman  on  arrival. 
Full  satisfaction  guaranteeil  or  money  back. 
Bank  reference. 

IMPORT  TRADING  CO. 

258  BROADWAY.  DEPT.  5.  NEW  YORK 


PRACTICAL 
GLASS  BLOWER 


J.  KANNOFSKY 

and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds, 
animals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
lor  furriers  and  taxidermists. 


328  CHURCH  ST.,  Near  Canal  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Slxoot  WittiOTj-t  Nois 


BUY  A 

MAXIM  SILENCER 

For  your  Rifle  or  Target  Pistol 


an:! 


Winchester  .22 
cal.  Automatic 
Rifle 


The  Most  Intereslino  of  all  Gun  Accessories  Reduces 
Noise  and  Recoil  and  Eliminates  Flash  One  of  the 
Wonderfullnventionsofourtime.  Made  in  every  cali- 
ber from  .22  to  45.  AsK  any  hardware  or  sporting 
goods  dealer  to  show  you  one.  or  send  6c.  in  stamps 
for  catalog  and  BOOKLET  of  astonishing  experiences 
of  Silencer  users. 

THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY 
69  Homostead  Ave..  Hartford.  Conrt. 
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MARBLES 

lednin^  Implemenb 

Make  Gun  Cleaning 
EASY 

It’s  no  work  at  all  to 
your  gun  dean  and 
from  rust — 


use  this: 


Rifle  Cleaner 

Removes  all  lead,  rust,  powder 
residues  Made  of  softest  brass 
gauze  washers  on  spring  wire — 
won’t  injure  finest  rifles.  May 
be  attached  to  all  standard  rods, 
60c.  State  caliber. 

Jointed  Rifle  Rod 

When  screwed  together  it's  as 
solid  as  a one-piece  rod — can't 
wobble,  bend  or  break.  3 brass 
sections;  2 steel  joints;  steel  swivel 
at  end;  26,  30  and  34  in.  long; 
$1.25.  State  caliber  and  1 ength. 

Nitro  Solvent  Oil 

Keeps  guns  free  from  rust — dis- 
solves residue  of  all  powder.  2 oz. 
bottle,  35c;  6 oz.  can,  65  c.  By 
mail  10c  extra.  Sample  free. 

//  your  dealer  won't  supply  you, 

order  by  mail,  33a 

marble  arms  & MFC.  CO. 

526  Delta  Are.;  Gladstone,  Mich. 


ITHACA  WINS 


u.s. 

AVERAGE 

Art  Risser  of  111.  won 
high  U.  S.  Amateur 
Average  this  year 
with  his  Ithaca 
Trajx  Gun  and  the 
man  doesn’t  live 
who  can  kill  more 
quail  than  Art 
Risser  can  kill  with 
his  Ithaca  double. 


Catalogue 

Free 

Double  guns 
for  game  $45  up 

Single  barrel 
trap  guns  $75 
up 

ITHACA 
GUN  CO. 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Box  2$ 


KEEP  WARM 

fay  wearing  Russell’s  Outing  Clothing. 
Here  are  a few  genuine  bargains 

Sheeplined  Coats.  34  in.  long $8.75 

Sheeplined  Moccasins  1 .00 

Aviator's  leather  helmet 3.50 

U.  S.  Navy  Pea  Jackets 16.00 

Heavy  Wool  Army  Socks 45 

Wool  Flannel  Army  Shirts 3.55 

Army  wool  blankets 3.50 

All  Wool  Army  Underwear,  Suits. . . . 2.50 

Coat  style,  wool.  Array  sweaters 5.00 

Ross,  5-shot,  bolt  action  Rifles 10.00 

Ross,  M.C.  Cartridges,  box  of  20 75 

We  have  a complete  assortment  of  Army  & Navy 
uniforms,  insignia  and  equipment.  Also  all  winter  sport- 
ing goods. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  NO.  123  containing  over 
2,000  Army  & Navy  and  Sporting  Goods  specials. 

RUSSELL’S,  Incorporated,  245  West  42nd  St.,  New  York* 
Formerly  Army  & Navy  Store  Co.,  Inc. 


DO  YOU  ENJOY 
GOOD  COFFEE? 

TRY  OSCAR’S  CAMP-FIRE 
BRAND,  IT  MAKES  YOU 
FEEL  THAT  THE  DAY 
HAS  STARTED  RIGHT 


One-Pound  Packages  by 
Insured  Delivery  to  Any  Post 
Office  Address  in  the  U.  S. 
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HARRISBURG  SUPPLY  CO. 

210  Strawberry  St.,  Harrisburg,  Penn. 


Know 
Your 
Birds 

AMERICAN 

GAME  BIRDS 

Water  Birds — Game  Birds 
— Upland  and  Shore  Birds 
— In  Colors 

By  CHESTER  A.  REED 

Is  a book  written  especially  for  sports- 
men as  a concise  guide  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  water  birds,  game  upland  and 
shore  birds. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  species  of  birds 
are  faithfully  depicted  by  the  colored 
pictures,  and  the  text  gives  considerable 
idea  of  their  habits  and  tells  where  they 
are  to  be  found  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year. 


NEARLY 

160 

BIRD 

PICTURES 

IN 

NATURAL 

COLORS 

NEEDED  BY 
EVERY 

SPORTSMAN 


PRICE  SO  CENTS  DELIVERED  ANYWHERE 
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WORK  IN  A FISH 
HATCHERY 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

top  there  is  a metal  band  and  spout  to 
meet  any  emergencies. 

These  eg'gs  are  ready  to  plant  from' 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  first  of  May. 
They,  too,  are  carried  out  to  favorite 
points  in  the  lake  and  dropped  over- 
board. On  the  ship  used  for  this  pur- 
pose the  eggs  Test  in  a tub  fitted  with 
a good-sized  spout.  As  the  vessel  makes 
its  way  slowly  over  the  grounds,  the 
eggs  fairly  glide  down  and  away. 

Keeping  the  hatchery  ship-shape  and 
clean  is  no  little  task.  The  building  is 
an  arcade,  137  feet  in  length  by  76 
across.  The  floor  is  concrete;  big,  mani- 
partite  windows  pierce  the  walls.  Down 
the  length  of  that  floor  are  set  the  al- 
most endless  rows  of  dull,  blue-gray 
wooden  troughs;  black-painted  within, 
and  with  iron  piping  extending  along 
below.  Boxes  and  their  screens  for  the 
trout  are  set  here  and  there  across  these 
troughs. 

Six  men  are  in  general  charge  at  the 
height  of  activities.  A foreman,  who 
is  in  supreme  charge;  a machinist;  a 
flsh-culturist  and  helpers.  Four  men 
are  also  in  attendance  to  care  for  the 
Government  fish  cars,  which  are  always 
ready  to  carry  fish  to  other  places  re- 
questing them.  Fishermen  may  write 
asking  that  fish  be  planted  nearby.  The 
fish-car  is  then  ordered  to  the  hatchery 
and  loaded  with  newly-hatched  fish, — 
specimens  half  an  inch  long  or  so. 
These  are  placed  in  cans  holding  about 
five  thousand  fish  each,  180  such  cans 
to  a car.  These  carmen  have  rooms  on 
the  upper  floors  of  the  hatchery.  There 
is  a rest  room  for  all  attendants  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  hatchery  has  a 
house  of  his  own  nearby. 

IT  is  the  desire  of  the  authorities  that 
the  public  at  large  shall  see  what 
is  being  done  toward  fish-culture  here 
in  Michigan  and  visitors  are  made  wel- 
come. Not  only  are  all  processes  open 
to  their  inspection,  but  to  bring  them 
in  at  times  when  work  is  rather  slack 
there  are  other  attractions  besides.  At 
the  far  front  of  the  hatchery  a good- 
sized  aquarium  is  maintained.  White- 
fish,  huge  gray  speckled  lake-trout, 
rainbow  trout,  brook  trout,  speckled 
trout,  German  trout  or  brown  trout, 
all  are  here.  Every  so  often  an  attend- 
ant feeds  some  bread  to  a pair  of  silvery 
white-fish;  or  minnows  will  be  supplied 
the  other  fish.  Again  he  attends  the 
“happy  family”  in  another  case  nearby, 
— a veal-pouch  fish  and  a carp,  a Ger- 
man brown  trout  and  a perch  and  a 
large-mouthed  sucker  living  very  amica- 
bly side  by  side.  Things  of  this  sort 
attract  the  dilettante  summer  resorter 
on  the  beaches  and  bring  him  inside  to 
inspect  and  to  see  other  things.  They 
lure  him  to  the  cool  depths  of  the 
hatchery  arcade  and  excite  his  interest 
in  the  other  work  there.  They  lead  him 
to  ask  questions,  to  gain  information, 
and  then  he  goes  about  telling  others. 

Thus  they  help  Uncle  Sam  in  his  very 
big  task  in  winning  public  support  to 
his  very  big  work  with  the  fish. 
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ICE  BOUND  ON 
GREAT  SOUTH  BAY 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

“You  boys  come  across  and  get  breakfast 
with  us.  There’ll  be  plenty  for  all 
hands.”  How,  I ask,  can  you  beat  them  ? 
Pete  and  I discussed  this  question  later. 
We  decided  that  a Life  Saver,  for  down- 
right efficiency,  thoughtfulness  and  kind- 
liness was,  so  to  speak,  in  a class  by  him- 
self— and  we  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  disappearance  of  the  ice — for  it 
did  disappear  almost  in  the  space  of  a 
day — in  no  way  altered  my  determination 
to  start  at  once  for  home.  I was  quite  as 
keen  now  for  departure  as  I had  at  first 
been  wildly  impatient  to  set  forth  on  that 
eventful  cruise.  Pete,  I may  say,  fully 
shared  my  desire.  The  opportunity  at 
last  offering  for  a little  good  duck  shoot- 
ing found  us  both  apathetic.  Even  the 
prospect  of  ducks  had  ceased  to  please. 

On  one  point  Pete  and  I agreed.  Be- 
fore undertaking  the  trip — we  intended 
to  sail  around  the  island  this  time — we 
must  engage  the  services  of  a competent 
pilot.  Part  of  our  cruise  would  take  us 
outside,  but,  I think,  I had  less  fear  of 
the  ocean  than  I had  of  the  difficult 
creeks  and  channels  that  run  through  the 
Long  Island  meadows  from  East  Bay  to 
the  Rockaway  Inlet.  Twists  there  are, 
and  windings,  “catch-ups”  and  “traps.” 
The  unitiated  threads  his  way  through 
this  Stygian  maze  with  a miserable  sense 
of  uncertainty  assailing  him  at  every 
turn.  I had  had  prior  experience  of 
Garrett  Lead  and  confluent  waters.  A 
pilot  we  had  to  have.  I mention  our 
manner  of  obtaining  one  with  a certain 
amount  of  reluctance. 

IT  was  a Sunday  afternoon.  A peace- 
^ ful  calm  lay  on  ocean  and  bay  alike. 
Undoubted  suggestions  of  spring’s  ap- 
proach had  lured  a number  of  winter- 
weary  pleasure  parties  across  to  the 
ocean  sands.  Strolling  along  the  beach, 
Pete  and  I happened  on  one  of  these 
little  gatherings.  In  the  center  of  the 
charmed  circle  sat  Cap’n  Joe  — dispens- 
ing liquid  refreshment  from  a sizable 
brown  jug.  It  was  evident  that  Cap’n 
Joe  had  been  there  some  time;  also  that 
his  companions  had  long  since  abandoned 
the  field  of  conversation  and  were  leav- 
ing it  to  Joe.  For  the  most  part  they  lay 
peacefully  sleeping  in  the  warm  sand. 
Several  attempted  a polite  though  va- 
grant interest  in  Cap’n  Joe’s  rambling 
remarks,  but  one  could  see  that  there 
was  little  or  no  enthusiasm  anywhere  in 
that  party.  We  sensed  this  before  we 
had  reached  the  spot  and  gathered  the 
lay  of  the  land. 

Joe  greeted  us  with  affection  and  apol- 
ogized for  his  friends.  They  had  “aban- 
doned” him.  He  was  like  a shipwrecked 
i^ariner — ^worse,  a marooned  mariner; 
deserted  by  his  mates,  alone  on  an  un- 
friendly shore.  He  was  old,  too — and 
thirsty;  “and  the  best  sailor  on  the  hull 
South  Shore.”  Tears  of  self-pity  coursed 
down  his  weatherbeaten  face  as  he  told 
us  of  his  cruel  wrongs — and  at  the  hands 
of,  so-called,  friends ! He  tipped  the  jug 
and  found  it  empty,  and  his  troubles  grew 
apace.  Bill,  of  pugilistic  promise,  “was 


Brings  Down  the  Birds 


ite  Whether  at  the  traps  or  in  the  field,  you  can  depend 
on  a Parker  to  place  its  loads  in  a uniform  pattern 
that  brings  down  the  birds  with  a perfect  regularity.  Tell 
your  dealer:  “I  MUST  have  a Parker — no  other  gun  will 
do.” 


Write  for  the 

PARKER  BOOKLET 

Which  is  a Miniature  catalog. 


PARKER  BROS. 

Master  Cun  Makers 
MERIDEN,  CONN.  U.  S.  A. 


Pacific  Coatt  Agent 

A.  W,  DuBray  Box  102,  San  Francisco 
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(HeJf  the  actual  size) 
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GEO.  BECHERER  & CO.  2208  Wyoming  St..  St.  lonis,Mo. 
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GUN  INSURANCE 


FITTED  TO  YOUR  GUN,  $6.00 

The  S S S Trap-Door  Plate  for  Rifles  and  Shotguns 

“A  Piece  of  Work  to  Be  Proud  of”  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

MANUFACTURING  GUNSMITHING  MACHINE  WORK 
SPORTSMAN’S  SERVICE  STATION,  Tenafly,N.J. 
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INCH 
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$4.50 

POST- 
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^‘How  to  Trap  the  Mink” 

I have  trapped  over  five  States  and  have  never  met  anyone  using 
my  method  except  those  that  have  bought  and  followed  the  in- 
structions given  in  my  book,  which  1 sell  for  75c.  per  copy. 

I took  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  Mink  in  one  season  in 
Eastern  Kansas  alone.  I trapped  these  Mink  where  there  were 
plenty  of  other  trappers  that  were  not  faring  as  well,  and  in 
that  territory  there  were  not  as  many  Mink  as  could  be  found 
in  other  sections. 

My  method  is  fully  described  in  my  latest  book  containing  3,500 
words,  entitled  "The  Habit  of  the  Mink  and  How  to  Trap  Them." 
To  those  that  semi  for  tliis  book  that  are  not  satisfied  and  wish 
a return  made  of  their  remittance,  we  will  gladly  do  so. 

Ninety-nine  out  of  a hundretl  people  interested  in  Hunting  and 
Trapping,  if  they  knew  about  tliis  .book,  would  gladly  give  $5.00 
instead  of  75c. 

Write  me  as  early  as  possible 

DAVID  F.  PUGH,  Trapper 

Lawrence,  Kansas 


For  SETS,  COATS, 
ROBES,  CAPS,  Etc. 


You  get  greater  personal  satisfac- 
tion and  pride  in  garments  made 
from  furs  you  furnish.  Besides, 
you  get  better  furs  and  know  ex- 
actly what  you  are  getting.  By 
furnishing  the  furs  you  can  pre- 
sent your  mother,  wife,  sister  or 
sweetheart  with  as  stylish  a set  or 
coat  as  will  be  found  in  the  most 
fashionable  fur  stores.  They  will 
get  years  of  lasting  satisfaction 
and  you  can 

Save  30%  to  50% 

by  getting  the  finished  furs  this 
way.  We  tan  and  make  your  furs 
into  garments  at  prices  that  are 
reasonable.  When  you 
get  a prize  skin  that 
you  are  proud  of  send 
it  to 

Willard’s 

Established  1864 

and  get  first-class,  guar- 
anteed workmanship. 
Our  57  years’  standing 
in  the  fur  trade  is  your 
guarantee  of  our  relia- 
bility. 

FREE 

Catalog 

giving  latest  styles  and 
full  information  will  be 
sent  upon  request.  It 
is  fully  illustrated  and 
contains  valuable  facts  about  furs 
and  fur  work  that  are  interesting 
to  everyone.  Write  to-day  for 
your  copy. 

H.  Willard,  Son  & Co. 

The  Old  Reliable  Fur  House 
30  South  First  Street 
MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA 


BEAUTIFUL  FURS 

Highest  class  long  wearing  CoatSy 
Scarfs y Alujffs  or  what  you  wish 
made  from  raw  furs  of  your  own 
catch  at  wonderful  savings.  Write 
for  latest  free  catalog  today  and 
information  on  our  popular  money 

saving  plan.  ARTHUR  FELBER  FUR  CO. 
Established  14  Years  Dept.  M.  25  N.  Dearborn  St., CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Get  This 
Book  on 
Fur  Styles 


Every  hunter,  every  trap* 
per  in  North  America  will 
be  interested  in  this  book. 
Contains  pages  of  beauti- 
ful, serviceable,  latest  style 
fur  garments  we  make  from 
your  catches.  Quotes  our 
lower  prices  for  tanning 
your  skins;  taxidermy,  etc. 
Let  us  make  a valuable 
fur  piece  from  any  skin 
you  nave  — a fur  over- 
coat— a fur  collar — a fur 
cap — a stylish  fur  piece  for 
the  missus — a mounted 
rug.  You  will  find  an 
actual  picture  of  it  in  this 
new  book. 

GLOBE  Furs 

and  Globe  tanning  have  i 
been  reliable  for  18  years 
— more  than  10,000  satis- 
fied customers  last  season. 
You  save  money  on  Globe  Furs,  because  you 
furnish  the  skins,  and  you  deal  direct  t 
factory. 

fFriie  today  for  the  Globe  Fur  Style  Book. 

Don't  dispose  of  your  skins  until 
have  looked  it  over, 

GLOBE  TANNING  CO. 

254  S.£.  1st  SC.»  Des  Moines,  la* 


Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co. 

656  West  Ave, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


"Let  the  hair 
go  with  the  hide" 

Make  plans  to  have  your 
big  gameheads  mounted 
by  us,  or  the  hide  or  skin 
made  into  garments  or 
rugs.  Specialization  in 
taxidermy  and  fur  tan- 
ning makes  us  competent 
and  reliable  to  tan  any 
wild  or  domestic  animal 
hide  with  hair  or  fur  on 
it,  and  make  it  into  caps, 
robes,  men’s  or  women’s 
garments  at  a very  mod- 
erate price. 

Let  us  send  you  our 
free  illustrated  catalog 
that  shows  you  exactly 
how  to  prej)are  skins 
for  shipping,  illus- 
trates styles  of  gar- 
ments and  shows  prices 
on  head  mo'unting, 
taxidermy  and  tan- 
ning. 


agoin’  t’marry  some  hussy” — Bill  that 
had  helped  him  all  these  years — “an’  he 
hadn’t  a cent  in  the  world,”  If  he  was 
only  ten  years  younger  “he’d  go  t’  sea, 
that’s  what  he’d  do — but  he  was  on’y  a 
durned  old  worn-out  sand-crab,  and” — 
he  shook  the  jug  again  without  convic- 
tion; did  we  have  just  a drop  aboard  the 
sharpie? — “a  drop  for  a poor  old  sand- 
crab — th’  best  sailor” — 

I think  it  struck  Pete  and  myself  at 
practically  the  same  instant.  We  did 
have  a drop;  and  we  needed  a sailor — a 
“sand-crab”  sailor  in  particular,  who 
knew  all  that  circuitous  passage  en  route 
to  the  Rockaway  Inlet.  Pete  looked  at 
me  and  I looked  at  Pete.  And,  figura- 
tively and  actually,  we  laid  instant  hold 
of  that  ancient  mariner.  Acting  as 
crutches  on  either  side,  we  propelled  him 
gently  yet  firmly  to  the  edge  of  the  sand, 
pounced  him  into  our  gunning  skiff  and 
pulled  away  from  shore.  There  were 
shouts  and  yells  from  the  recovering 
roysterers;  a return  fire  of  feeble  cheers 
from  Cap’n  Joe,  who  entirely  mistook  the 
sentiments  of  his  late  companions.  He 
assured  us,  however,  that  they  were  nav- 
igators and  could  make  their  way  back 
to  Bayshore,  and  while  I had  my  doubts 
on  this  head,  I was  still  willing  to  take 
the  chance. 

Cap’n  Joe  was  sleeping  serenely  by 
sunset,  and  we  got  up  sail  and  slipped  out 
into  the  bay.  A light  air  blew  from  the 
westward,  and  taking  turns  at  the  stick, 
Pete  and  I coaxed  the  Noah  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  down  the  beach  before 
striking  narrow  waters  when  we  finally 
dropped  our  hook.  I figured  that  when 
morning  came  wc  could  put  our  propo- 
sition up  to  Joe.  If  he  agreed  to  stick 
with  us,  well  and  good ; we  would  be 
started,  at  least,  on  our  homeward  way. 
If  he  refused  to  continue  longer  we’d 
simply  put  him  off  somewhere  and  pay 
his  way  back  to  Bayshore.  We  might 
have  spared  ourselves  the  least  anxiety. 
First  and  last,  Joe  was  a “sailor” — a 
sailor  who  only  lacked  a ship  and  gener- 
ous mates  to  ship  with.  We  tried  to  do 
our  part. 

A DETAILED  account  of  our  prog- 
ress through  the  Long  Island  mead- 
ows would  be  merely  repetition.  Each 
day  we  wormed  our  way  in  and  out  of  a 
seemingly  endless  marsh.  I swore  at  one 
time  we  were  traveling  in  circles,  becom- 
ing so  certain  of  this,  at  last,  that  I sat 
at  the  stern  of  the  sharpie  and  scattered 
paper  in  our  wake.  Should  we  happen 
upon  these  papers  again  I meant  to 
drown  old  Joe.  I used  Washington  Mar- 
ket shipping  tags  to  mark  our  dawdling 
trail.  Everything  has  an  ending  and,  of 
course,  in  time  we  escaped  from  those 
tortuous  channels  and  ran  into  Jamaica 
Bay.  Out  of  Rockaway  Inlet  and  down 
the  coast  to  Gravesend  Bay,  and  our 
pilot  went  over  the  side  with  mutual  ex- 
pressions of  esteem.  Cap’n  Joe  confided 
to  us  at  parting  that  he  expected  to  in- 
vest the  amount  of  his  fee  in  a barrel  of 
“hard-head”  rum. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  by  noon  of 
the  following  day  the  old  Noah,  showing 
scars  here  and  there  from  her  winter’s 
experience,  slipped  lazily  into  home 
waters,  and  her  crew  disbanded  promptly 
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to  seek  their  respective  homes.  An  ap- 
petite sharpened  by  consistent  short  fare 
made  havoc,  I know,  in  at  least  one  full 
storeroom.  A real  bed  had  acquired  a 
fascination  entirely  unknown  before. 

So  ends  the  tale.  Duck  shooting?  No. 

I made  all  that  clear  at  the  outset.  But 
you  who  have  read  to  the  end  of  my 
narrative  will  admit  that  our  cruise  to 
the  Great  South  Bay  was  some  .sort  of 
cruise,  after  all. 

RARE  FURS  OF  THE 
WEASEL  FAMILY 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

much  fuller  than  the  tail  of  the  Ameri- 
can mink.  The  belly  is  almost  white 

Only  a few  years  ago,  kolinsky  skins 
sold  at  32c.  Last  spring  they  sold  at  $5 
to  $7  in  New  York. 

Dyed  by  hand,  a good  kolinsky  can 
hardy  be  detected  from  Russian  sable. 

It  is  a favorite  lining  for  the  Turkish 
trade,  which  explains  why  it  is  called 
“fire  marten,”  or  “Tartar  sable.”  It  is 
almost  the  size  of  the  cat,  14  to  18 
inches  long,  with  a tail  4 to  8 inches 
and  the  female  is  always  larger  than  the 
male. 

Kolinsky  is  nocturnal  in  habits.  It 
climbs  trees  like  the  marten ; robs  nests, 
eats  squirrels,  birds,  eggs,  mice  and  ber- 
ries. It  is  a great  blood-drinker  and 
hunts  exactly  like  the  cat,  by  furtive, 
stealthy  approach,  then  a savage  leap, 
with  one  strike  of  the  sharp  teeth  into 
the  brain  or  neck  of  the  victim  and  the 
poor,  stupid,  defenseless  hare  falls  its 
victim  just  as  it  falls  the  victim  to  mink. 

I have  often  wondered  if  the  souls  of 
cowards  are  sent  back  for  a period  of 
probation  to  the  bodies  of  rabbits  and 
hares  to  be  haunted  by  their  own  fears. 

The  first  rage  for  kolinsky  came  to  the 
United  States  when  the  war  shut  off 
European  markets,  but  the  fur  combines 
utility  with  beauty  to  such  a marked 
degree  that  I do  not  believe  it  will  ever 
lose  favor  with  the  American  market — 
especially  as  long  as  it  sells  at  a sixth 
the  price  of  minks  and  martens.  It  is  a 
type  of  mink  that  seems  to  me  all  ready 
designed  for  coats,  for  it  has  to  be  dyed 
and  cannot  be  sold  undyed : whereas  good 
marten  and  good  mink  should  never  be 
dyed,  but  if  you  match  the  stripes  in 
coats  and  mantles,  there  must  always  be 
more  or  less  dyeing  and  to  put  $30,000 
in  one  garment  comes  very  near  being 
a fur,  if  not  a game,  hog.  Every  skin 
in  a $30,000  coat  would  have  made  a 
neckpiece  to  vie  with  diamonds. 

But  it  is  when  you  are  considering  the 
Sables  and  the  Martens  that  you  are 
considering  the  royal  family  amid  weasel 
furs.  Sham  aristocrats  here  have  cre- 
ated as  much  confusion  as  sham  aristo- 
crats in  the  human  world.  Sable  is 
sable  and  marten  is  marten  and  mink 
is  mink,  but  to  call  one  by  the  name  of 
the  other  is  only  to  confuse  the  public 
into  a timidity  of  buying. 

American  marten  is  marten ; it  is 
I never  sable,  though  we  call  it  American 
' sable,  or  Hudson  Bay  sable. 

The  only  true  sable  is  the  Russian 
i sable. 
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SMITH  GUNS 

Speak  for  Themselves  in  quality  of 
shooting,  and  detail  of  construction 
during  36  years  of  manufacture. 

In  36  years  a Smith 
has  never  shot  loose  ''ViaL catalog 

JVo.  319 

With  Hunter  One  Trigger  and  Automatic  Ejector,  It’s  the  Complete  Gun 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  FULTON,  N.  Y. 

McDonald  & Linforth,  Pacific  Coast  Representatives,  739  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Export  Office:  5 State  St.,  New  York  City 


H.P.  BRIDGES 

Wild  TURKEY, 

CALL  ' 


CALL*  MUNS^O 


Best  imitation  of  a wild  turkey 
call  in  existence.  Can  be  car- 
ried In  vest  pocket.  Very  easy  to  operate 
by  slight  blowing  of  the  breath. 


Address?  H.  P.  BRIDGES 
!muNSEY  building  • • BALTIMOne.  MD. 


^SENT  BY  RETURN  MAIL  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  J I 


We  can  take  coyote 
and  wolves  and 
make  beautiful  furs 
of  the  raw  skins,  ia 
any  style  from  ary 
style  book  and  also 
’coon,  mink  and  fox. 
Write  today  for  our 
circulars  on  any 
kind  of  furs  that 
you  have. 

W.W.  WEAVER 

Ettabluhed  1891 

CUSTOM  FUR 
TANNING  and 
MA  NUFA  C TURING 


READING. 


MICH. 


1817-R 


FbUKE 


WANTS 


mfiooMois 

FURS 


•WORTH 

OF 


And  will  pay  liigher  prices  than  any  house 
in  America  to  get  them.  We  have  such  a big 
demand  we  must  have  more  furs  quick.  Write  for 
new  book — ^Trappers*  Partner,  regular  price  lists  and 
tags — all  free.  Don’t  sell  your  furs  until  you  get 
Fouke’s  prices.  Write  today. 

FOUKE  FUR  CO.,  197  Fooke  Bldg.,  Sl  Loms,  Mo.^ 


U.  S.  ARMY  KRAG  RIFLE— Cal.  30, 

Good  as  new,  all  in  perfect,  serviceable  condition,  inside  barrel  bright.  Thousands  of  people  say. 
“Just  as  good  as  the  best  rifle  in  the  world.”  Just  out  of  Govt.  Arsenal.  Cal.  .30.  Blank  and 
Ball  Ammunition,  80  cents  box  of  20. 

W.  STOKES  KIRK,  DEPT.  21,  1627  N.  TENTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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The  Complete  Dog  Book 

By  William  A.  Bruette 

Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream; 

Author  of  “Modern  Breaking/*  The  Airedale,  etc, 

The  dogs  of  America,  Great  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries are  fully  described  in  this  modern  work  written 
by  an  authority  of  international  reputation.  It  is  a 
book  that  presents  in  an  entertaining  manner  the  history, 
general  characteristics,  peculiarities  and  particular  sphere 
of  usefulness  of  all  of  the  breeds  recognized  by  the  Ameri- 
can Kennel  Club.  The  latest  standards  for  judging  each 
breed  are  given ; the  good  points  and  bad  points  are  set 
forth  clearly  and  are  further  elucidated  by  a number  of 
beautiful  photographs  of  famous  specimens  of  the  most 
important  breeds. 

The  book  is  replete  with  practical  information  that  will 
enable  a man  to  determine  which  breed  is  best  suited  to 
his  wants  and  purposes  and  how  to  select  a typical  speci- 
men. Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  buying 
of  puppies  and  the  prospective  owner  is  told  just  what 
things  to  look  for  and  what  to  avoid  in  making  his  selec- 
tion. The  general  management  and  care  of  dogs  in  health 
and  their  treatment  in  disease  has  been  carefully  covered 
and  numerous  valuable  prescriptions  that  have  proven 
reliable  for  various  diseases  are  given.  Much  valuable 
information  has  also  been  presented  on  breeding,  training 
and  condition.  It  is  a book  that  will  prove  of  lasting  value 
to  both  the  professional  and  amateur  fancier  and  owner. 

8-vo.  Silk  Cloth,  Elaborately  Illustrated,  Colored  Cover 
Jacket,  Net  $3.00.  3-4  Turkey  Morocco,  Net  $10.00 
Postpaid  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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The  wild  marten  is  just  as  blood- 
thirsty as  the  mink,  but  he  can  be 
tamed  into  a pet,  which  the  mink  never 
can.  The  marten  is  larger  than  the 
mink  and  resembles  a cat  or  fox  more 
than  a snake.  He  mates  in  January  or 
February  and  his  young  are  born  in 
three  months.  They  do  not  emerge  to 
the  world  for  8 weeks  and  are  full 
grown  at  6 months.  Hornaday  describes 
the  marten  as  an  imitation  young  red 
fox  about  as  large  as  a heavy  cat  Its 
length  is  24  inches,  its  tail  is  6 to  7 inches 
and  its  body  dark  brownish  yellow  or 
fawn.  The  legs  are  darker  than  the 
body.  It  loves  timbered  haunts  and 
rocky  burrows.  It  is  not  a chicken  thief 
like  the  mink  but  it  is  a still-hunter  of 
birds,  eggs,  reptiles,  mice  and  rats,  with 
a great  taste  for  berries,  which  improve 
the  sheen  of  the  fur.  It  is  called  the 
“Pine  Marten”  because  it  loves  the  for- 
ests of  evergreens. 

The  Pine  Marten  is  also  known  as  the 
Baum  Marten  in  Europe. 

The  Stone  Marten  has  a white  throat 
and  a tail  so  fine  it  is  kept  to  adorn 
mantles  and  capes.  The  Stone  Marten  is 
found  all  over  Europe.  Its  fur  is  almost 
a purple  brown  with  the  belly  side  white, 
the  throat  pure  white,  and  its  fur  has  no 
yellowish  cast  whatever.  The  Canadian 
marten  is  a rich  brown,  almost  black. 
Its  under  fur  below  the  pelage  is  almost 
drab.  The  long  hairs  are  darker  than 
the  thick  even  pelage.  The  throat  is 
white.  The  tail  tip  may  be  white  but  is 
not  always  so.  The  best  martens  in  Can- 
ada come  from  Labrador  and  the  Rock- 
ies. Fur  traders  say  they  can  tell  the 
Canadian  marten  by  the  shade  of  the 
long  over  hairs,  the  white  spots  on  the 
breast,  the  grayish  ears,  and  the  fact 
that  the  fur  is  coarser  and  harsher  than 
the  Russian.  At  a wild  guess,  the  yearly 
catch  is  about  90,000  in  Canada,  though 
these  may  all  come  on  the  market  at 
once,  or  be  held  off  for  a rise  in  price, 
or  change  in  style.  The  legs  of  Hudson 
Bay  marten  are  tinged  with  white,  of 
the  Japanese  martens  with  black. 

Why  should  marten  fur  be  so  highly 
prized?  It  is  not  so  durable  as  otter, 
or  rare  as  otter.  Solely  because  of  its 
sheer  beauty  and  wearing  qualities.  The 
over  hairs  are  so  long  and  so  uniform, 
they  are  deeper  than  the  deepest  fox 
over-hairs.  Their  glisten  imparts  al- 
most the  sheen  of  a beautiful  veil.  Then 
the  dark  brown  under  pelage  is  soft  as 
chinchilla  and  fine  as  down.  Beneath 
that  again  is  a lighter  under  fur  fine  as 
down.  Well  marked  skins  need  no  dye. 
Only  when  matched  in  a cloak  must  the 
stripes  down  the  back  be  blended  by 
hand  feathering.  And  note  again,  the 
marten  is  not  a striped  animal.  The 
stripe  in  the  coat  is  nothing  but  the  beau- 
tiful dimple  of  darker,  richer  fur  down 
the  back  bone. 

OF  the  marten  family,  the  Russian 
Sable  is  the  king.  He  is  the  small- 
est of  the  martens,  too,  small  almost  as  a 
squirrel,  9 inches  long  and  less  with  a 
tail  5 inches  or  less,  very  dark  brown 
with  a silvery  sheen  to  his  under-hair 
and  no  spot  of  white  on  throat  or  legs. 
His  habitat  is  Siberia.  As  high  as  £33 
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was  cheap  for  a skin  in  London  and  to- 
day the  price  is  near  £100.  Before  the 
war,  the  normal  catch  used  to  be  25,000 
annually,  but  just  before  the  downfall 
of  the  Royal  Governrnent  of  Russia,  the 
annual  catch  of  Russian  sable  had  been 
so  falling  off  that  the  Government  was 
planning  for  a closed  season  for  some 
years.  Steel  traps  were  forbidden.  Un- 
prime sable  furs  were  subject  to  confis- 
cation; and  all  sable  exports  had  to  be 
tabulated  in  customs  returns,  where  they 
could  be  inspected.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  a trapper  in  Siberia  who  had  a suc- 
cessful run  of  sable  for  a single  year 
could  afford  to  retire  a rich  nabob. 
There  is  on  record  the  case  of  one 
man  “coming  out”  with  3,000,  whether 
caught  by  himself,  traded  from  the 
Chuchees,  or  stolen — is  not  known;  but 
on  sale  of  bis  yearly  catch,  he  retired. 

*He  had  found  his  gold  nugget  in  one 
season  of  three  months. 

The  head  of  the  Russian  sable  is  al- 
most a round  ball.  Including  his  tail,  i8 
inches  is  long  for  his  measurement.  His 
long  over-hairs  are  almost  black.  His 
nose  is  black,  his  ears  gray.  His  chest 
and  sides  are  deep  chestnut  brown.  Un- 
der his  throat  he  wears  a fur  cravat  of 
golden  yellow.  Second  grade  Russian 
sable  have  white  hairs  among  the  long 
over  blacks.  A peculiar  beauty  of  the 
long  over-hairs  is  they  turn  equally  in 
every  direction  and  so  never  acquire  that 
“catty  licked”  look  common  to  kolinsky. 
They  look  like  the  hairs  on  a creature 
that  is  alive.  The  tips  of  the  over-hairs 
are  darkest,  and  the  under  fur  is  so 
thick  it  can  hardly  be  blown  open.  The 
finest  Russian  sable,  like  the  finest  types 
of  all  rare  furs,  come  from  the  wooded 
areas  of  pine,  poplar  and  willow.  Rus- 
sian sable  from  cedar  forests  is  a 
lighter  color;  but  that  may  be  because 
cedar  grows  best  in  a slightly  swampy 
soil,  and  though  the  sable  is  a weasel, 
like  the  mink,  he  does  not  frequent 
streams.  He  prefers  the  rocks  and  the 
trees. 

Sable  are  found  as  far  south  as  China 
and  as  far  west  as  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and  thrive  best  in  Siberia  and  Kam- 
chatka. Kamchatka  used  to  pay  its  taxes 
to  the  imperial  treasury  in  sable  skins. 
Over  80  skins  a winter  was  not  an  ab- 
normal catch  for  a good  trapper. 

The  Russian  sable  nests  in  rocky  bur- 
rows and  hollow  trees  with  moss  and 
leaves  to  line  his  house.  The  young  are 
born  in  spring  in  litters  of  3 to  5,  so  it 
ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  multiply 
the  sable  if  he  could  be  domesticated. 
His  diet  is  rabbit,  birds,  eggs,  berries, 
and — like  all  the  weasels — fresh  blood. 
He  is  a night  hunter  and  such  a heavy 
day  sleeper  that  he  can  be  taken  out  of 
his  nest  without  alarming  him.  He 
hunts  with  almost  the  same  antics  as  the 
domestic  cat. 

Of  late  years,  guns  are  never  used  on 
the  sable,  only  snares  and  box  traps  that 
cannot  injure  the  fur.  The  trapping  sea- 
son is  October  and  November. 

In  the  fur  trade  are  16  classifications 
of  Russian  sable,  according  to  the  dis- 
trict from  which  they  come.  For  in- 
stance, Kamchatka  sable  have  silver 
hairs,  cedar  sable,  yellow  hairs,  and  so 
on. 


FOLDING  PUNCTURE-PROOF  CANVAS  BOATS 

I/ight,  easy  to  handle,  no  leaks  or  repairs;  check  as  baggage,  carry 
by  hand;  safe  for  family;  all  sizes;  non-sinkable;  stronger  than  wood; 
used  by  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Governments.  Awarded  First  Prize  at 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  World's  Fairs.  We  fit  our  boats  for  Outboard 
Motors.  Catalog. 

King  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  428  Harrison  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


not  spend  Spring,  Sum- 
mer and  Fall  gathering 
butterflies,  insects?  I 
buy  hundreds  of  kinds  for  collec- 
tions. Some  worth  $1  to  $7  each. 

Simple  outdoor  work  with  my  in- 
structions, pictures,  price  list.  Get 
posted  now.  Send  25c  (NOT 
STAMPS)  for  my  Illustrated  Prospectus. 

MR.  SINCLAIR,  Dealer  in  Insects 
Dept-  9 Ocean  Park,  Calif. 


Make  1922  Your 
Banner  Outdoor  Year 

=A  UN10N= 
TRAILER  CAMP 

will  do  It  for  you 

Write  for  Catalog 

Union  Trailer  Works 

320  Charles 
Boonville,  New  York 
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MAKE  'EM  re  OFOEIK 

NEW  YORK  CITY  Dept.  T 
MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 
We  Cater  to  the  Particular  Smoker 


For  over-night 

stops  this  spring 
and  canvas  bed 
goes  up  in  a jiffy. 
Most  practical 
means  of  saving 
money  on  hotel 
bills. 

Holds  two  comfort- 
ably. Very  strong. 
Just  the  bed  for 

Rrrelly|€T!^ 

AVTq^^l 

BED^V 

CAMP  IN  COMFORT 

Weight — 14  lbs.  Folds  up — 4 ft.  x 4 in. 
COMPLETE  $15.00 

FARRELLY’S  OUTDOOR  STORE 

122  Jefferson  Ave.  E,  Detroit,  Mich. 

NO  SPORT 
LIKE  SKIING 

Ski  for  fun,  health 
and  exhilaration. 
Enjoy  winter’s 
greatest  sport  on 
a pair  of  swift- 
moving 

NORTHLAND  SKIS 

Best  for  novice  or 
expert.  Scientifi- 
cally made  for  long 
wear  and  smooth  run- 
ning. Interesting  book- 
let on  skiing  free.  Look 
for  the  trade-mark. 
NORTHLAND  SKI  MFC.  CO. 
10  Merriam  Park 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


WANTED  FOR  CASH 

Old  Numbers  Forest  and  Stream, 
Bound  or  Unbound 

Files  of  Forest  and  Stream,  old  num- 
bers as  above.  Write  me  what  you 
have  and  lowest  price  for  them.  Ad- 
dress: P.  O.  Box  3256,  Boston,  Mass. 


BECOME  A 

HiHSCAPE 


iRGHIIlCT 


“^DlgnJfled.  Exclusive  Profession 
anot  overrun  with  competitors. 
^Crowded  with  opportunity  for 
' money-making  and  big  fees. 
''$5000  to  $10,000  incomes  attained 
^ by  experts.  Easy  to  master  under  our 
correspondence  methods.  Diploma  award- 

'ed.  We  assist  students  and  graduates  In 

getting  started  and  developing  their  businesses.  Estab- 
lished 1916.  Write  for  information;  it  will  open  your 
eyes.  Do  it  today. 

American  Landscape  School,  13A  Newark,  New  York 


Burlington  Hotel 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

380  ROOMS 
$2.50  to  $4.00  European 
$5.00  to  $7.00  American 

Out  of  business  district,  only  five 
minutes  walk  to  White  House, 
Theatres  and  Stores. 

HOMELIKE  CLEAN  SAFE 


Indian  Moccasins 

Both  Lace  or  Slipper 
Made  of  Genaine  Moose  Hide 

Men’s  Sizes,  6 to  11,  at  $5.00 
Ladies’  or  Boys’ 

Sizes,  2 to  6,  at  $3.75 
Sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory. 

We  make  the  finest 
Shirts  in  America.  Carry  in  stock  the  larg- 
est assortment  of  Snow  Shoes  in  the  country. 
Also  hand-made  Genuine  Buckskin  and  Horse- 
hide  Gloves  and  Mittens.  Our  Wisconsin 
Cruising  Shoes  have  no  superior  as  a hunting 
shoe.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  to-day. 


Hunting 


Metz  & Schloerby  oshi<^^."wfsI 


Saves  time— clears  your  desk.  Sorts, 
classifies  and  distributes  your  cor- 
respondence, papers,  memos,  etc. 
Occupies  much  less  space  than  wire 
baskets.  No  more  shuffling  through 
piles  of  papers  many  times  dally. 

A Steel  Sectional  Device 
Each  compartment  a separate  sec- 
tion. Any  number  of  compartments 
for  flat  or  vertical  filing  can  be 
added  as  reejuired.  Width  of  each 
compartment  Is  adjustable,  one  to 
ten  inches.  Indexed  front  and  back. 
Green,  oak  or  mahogany  finish. 
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Catch  Fish, 


Eels,  Turtles,  Mink,  Muskrats 
and  other  fur-bearing  animals 
in  large  numbers,  •with  our  new 
Folding,  Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap*  It  catches  them 
like  a fly-trap_  catches  flies.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Strong  and 
durable.  Write  for  Descriptive  Price  List,  and  our  Free 
Booklet  on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds  of  fish. 

J.  F*  GREGORY,  Dept.  16,  LEBANON,  MO. 


HAVE  YOU  A CAMERA? 

Write  for  free  sample  of  our  big  magazine,  showing  how 
to  make  better  pictures  and  earn  money. 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

164  CAMERA  HOUSE,  BOSTON  17,  MASS. 
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Reliable  Pheasant  Standard 

The  Recognized  Authority 
By  F.  J.  SUDOW 

A practical  guide  on  the  Culture,  Breed- 
ing, Rearing,  Trapping,  Preserving, 
Crossmating,  Protecting,  Stocking,  Hunt- 
ing, Propagating,  etc.,  of  Pheasants, 
Game  Birds,  Ornamental  Land  and 
Water  Fowl,  Singing  Birds,  etc. 
Valuable  Recipes  for  Poultrymen. 

“The  Secrel  to  Make  Hens  Lay  in  Winter” 

Price  $1.10.  Postpaid  in  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

Third  Edition.  Enlarged.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  colored  plates. 

FOREST  & STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


^he  Lifetime 
Companion 

A Level  Winding  Reel 

Made  by  HEDDON 
guaranteed  to  Last  a Lifetime 

Noiseless  spiral  gears  of  the  finest  phos|^K>r 
bronze»  special  tool-steel  reversing  screw,  hard- 
ened and  tempered;  steady  bar  that  relieves  the 
pawl  of  wear;  exaaing  accuracy  that  demands 
fitting  within  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch; 
expert  handwork  throughout.  These  arc  a few 
of  the  Heddon  standards  in  building  The 
Lifetime  Companion.  Price,  ^3^,  war  tax  paid. 

JAMES  HEDDON’S  SONS 
Dowagiac,  Mich, 

HEDDON 

RODS  • REELS 
BAITS 

Heddon  Made — fPell  Made 


$13,000  In  Money  and  Trophies 

Weekly  trap-shooting  tournaments.  Six 
Legget  Ideal  Traps.  Dogs:  Annual 
Field  Trial,  January  23rd  to  27th,  for 
money  and  trophies.  Dog  Show  January 
30th,  31st.  Sporting  dogs  its  Specialty. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Horseback  Riding,  Racing^ 
Driving,  Motoring,  Airplaning  ' 

CAROLINA  HOTEL  NOW  OPEN 


Holly  Inn  and  Berkshire  open  in  January 
Hotel  rates  substantially  reduced 
For  ioformatioD:  General  Office,  Pineharst,  N.  C. 


White’s  Game  Preserve 


WATERLILY  P.  O.,  CURRITUCK  SOUND,  N.C. 

While  the  shooting  at  Currituck  has  been  won- 
derful all  the  season,  January  is  the  month  for 
Canvasbacks  especially.  Non-resident  license  $21. 

Wire  for  reservations. 

Best  of  references  from  all  parts  of  North 
America  and  England. 

We  also  ship  all  kinds  of  duck  food  for  propa- 
gation. 


WISE  FISH 

Game  fish  will  not  strike  an  artificial  lure  if  they 
know  it  to  be  an  artificial  lure.  Moral:  Hand 
them  an  Al.  Foss  Pork  Rind  Minnow  that  they 
can’t  tell  from  the  real  thing. 

A L.  FOSS 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


KANKAKEE  MARSH 
DUCK  CALL 

Selected  black  walnut,  perfectly 
toned,  nickel  plated  steel  ferrule. 

Price  $1.00 
Including  Insured  Delivery. 

OUTDOOR  SPECIALITY  CO. 

Box  50.  FOREST  & STREAM 

9 EAST  40th  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

Bound  or  unbound  copies  of  “Forest  and 
Stream”  for  the  following  issues: 

Aug.  7th,  1879,  to  Jan.  29th,  1880,  Vol.  13 

Feb.  3rd,  1881,  to  July  28th,  1887,  Vol.  16 

Aug.  4th,  1881,  to  Jan.  26th,  1882,  Vol.  17 

Aug.  2nd,  1883,  to  Jan.  24th,  1884,  Vol.  21 

Jan.  6th,  1888,  to  July  19th.  1888,  Vol.  30 

If  you  have  single  or  bound  copies  of  any  of 
the  above  weekly  issues  of  Forest  and  Stream 
advertiser  would  like  to  purchase  same  to 
complete  library  set. 

Address 

J.  T.  W. 

FOREST  & STREAM 


9.  E.  40th  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Before  the  War,  one  Russian  fur 
farmer  was  experimenting  with  sable  but 
nothing  has  come  out  to  the  trade  of  his 
results. 


DEKAN,  or  Fisher,  and  Otter,  are  the  ! 

largest  of  the  weasels  coming  on  the  ^ ■ 
market  for  furs.  I am  aware  that  wolv-  | 
erine,  skunk  and  badger  are  scientifically  ! i 
classified  in  the  same  family;  but  as  fur, 
they  are  not  to-  be  considered  in  the  same  * 
breath  as  the  minks,  the  martens,  and  tb-- 
sables.  ' 

Among  the  high-priced  weasel  furs,  | 
fisher  or  pekan  ranks  as  a sort  of  Black, 
Douglass,  not  so  costly  and  rare  as  the 
tiny  sable,  but  a magnificent  black  \ 
coated  fellow,  the  largest  of  the  fui  || 
weasels  and  such  a veritable  snob,  he  i 
associates  his  fur  with  no  other  fur,  but  | 
is  done  up  in  unique  one-piece  goods,  in 
capable  of  imitation  and  unless  brown-« 4 
tinged  in  his  pelt,  unneedful  of  dyes.  He  i 
is  handsome,  bold,  a tree  climber,  a hun- 
ter, a fighter  and  a robber  baron  of  all  ; 
other  animals’  stores  and  baits.  He  eats  j 
fish,  flesh,  herring,  mice,  rabbits,  squir-  ! 
rels,  birds,  snakes,  eggs,  frogs,  toads  and 
moles.  He  can  live  in  a marsh,  or  he 
can  live  next  door  to  the  marmot — whom 
he  will  eat — in  a rocky  burrow,  or  he  wiT 
climb  up  and  take  his  day  sleep  in  a tree. 
He  ranges  from  New  York  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  as  far  North  as  Alaska. 
Yet  it  is  seldom  more  than  10,000  of  this 
long,  black,  snaky,  deep-furred  fellow  are 
taken  in  America  in  a year.  His  length 
is  given  as  24  inches  in  body,  with  a.  14 
to  18-inch  tail,  which  he  curls  round  his 
toes  for  warmth. 

Fisher,  or  pekans,  are  always  favorites 
of  the  fur  trader  and  will  be  to  the  end  I 
of  time.  They  are  the  biggest  and  most  ; 
durable — except  otter — of  all  the  weasel  , 
furs.  They  are  known  as  “Black  mar-  i 
ten,”  “Pennant  marten,”  “Cat  marten” 
and  they  are  true  martens  in  all  but  ! 
color  which  is  a jet  black,  or  black: 
brown. 

I find  less  known  of  the  fisher’s  hab- 
its than  any  other  fur  bearer,  and  I can 
recall  having  seen  only  one  in  wild  life 
— and  it  was  a vanishing  black  streak 
making  from  a pond  for  the  woods. 

Can  the  weasel  family  be  fur-farmed?  | 

After  the  record  in  silver  fox,  I should,  i 
not  like  to  answer  that.  The  next  ten 
years  will  answer  the  question. 


Mr.  NED  DEARBORN,  Assistant  I 
Biologist  of  the  Bureau  in  Wash-  | 
ington,  gives  the  following  facts  as  to^ 
the  weasel  fur  bearers : 

“The  marten’s  size  is  about  twice  that 
of  minks.  The  fur  which  is  very  soft,, 
somewhat  resembling  that,  of  foxes,  is 
about  V/2  inches  long  when  prime.  The 
color  varies,  individually,  from  pale  gray 
to  orange-brown  and  dark  brown. 

The  color  of  fishers  varies  from  gray- 
ish brown  to  nearly  black.  The  fur  when 
fully  developed  measures  about  2J4: 
inches  in  length. 

The  cost  of  installing  and  stocking  a 
mink  or  skunk  ranch  is  comparatively  : 
small,  depending  somewhat  on  location. 
Material  for  a single  pen  for  either  of 
these  animals  can  be  bought  for  about 
$2.  Live  minks  usually  sell  at  from  $8-  j 
to  $12  each  and  skunks  at  from  $2  to  8„  j 
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according  to  quality.  Minks  and  de- 
scented  skunks  can  be  kept  in  an  ordi- 
nary back  yard  provided  it  is  partially 
shaded. 

If  one  wishes  to  dress  his  own  furs, 
the  following  recipe  for  a tanning  liquor 
may  be  used,  but  time  and  patience  are 
required  to  produce  soft,  pliable  skins, 
as  the  process  is  largely  one  of  manipu- 
lation : To  each  gallon  of  water  add  one 
quart  of  salt  and  a half  ounce  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  This  mixture  should  not 
be  kept  in  a metal  container.  Thin 
skins  are  tanned  by  this  liquor  in  one 
day ; heavy  skins  must  remain  in  it 
longer,  and  will  not  be  harmed  if  left 
in  it  indefinitely.  When  removed  they 
are  washed  several  times  in  soapy  water, 

I wrung  as  dry  as  possible  and  then  rubbed 
on  the  flesh  side  with  a cake  of  hard 
^ , soap.  They  are  then  folded  in  the  mid- 
dle, hung  lengthwise  over  a line,  hair 
side  out  and  left  to  dry.  When  both 
surfaces  are  barely  dry  and  the  interior 
is  still  moist  they  are  laid  over  a smooth 
rounded  board  and  scraped  on  the  flesh 
side  with  the  edge  of  a worn  flat  file  or 
a similar  bhmt-edged  tool.  In  this  way 
an  inner  layer  is  removed  and  the  skins 
become  pearly  white  in  color.  They  are 
then  stretched,  rubbed,  and  twisted  until 
quite  dry.  If  parts  of  a skin  are  still 
hard  and  stiff,  the  soaping,  drying  and 
stretching  process  is  repeated  until  the 
'entire  skin  is  soft.  Fresh  butter  or  other 
animal  fat  worked  into  skins  while  warm 
and  then  worked  out  again  in  dry  hard- 
wood sawdust,  or  extracted  by  a hasty 

bath  in  gasoline,  increases  their  soft- 
)) 


THE  FASTLY  VANISHING 
ALLIGATOR 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

obsolete  in  many  parts  of  the  South 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  alligators  on 
ithe  easily  accessible  streams.  But  a 
I score  of  years  ago  the  hunters  used  to 
paddle  up  stream  during  the  night,  shoot- 
ing the  alligators  and  leaving  their  car- 
casses upon  the  bank  to  be  picked  up  in 
the  morning. 

But  this  is  all  now  a memory  of  the 
past,  for  no  more  will  the  alligators 
“make  the  night  hideous  with  their  bel- 
lowing.” Of  course,  hunters  will  still 
kill  occasional  specimens  for  some  time 
to  come.  But  as  a familiar  sight  along 
the  river  banks  of  the  South  he  must  be 
referred  to  in  the  past  tense. 


You  should ^o,downwhrethJi?xd/P^hs^oH^^ 

Thrills  aplenty  await  the  experienced 
sportsman,  and  the  novice,  too,  in  Amer- 
ica’s livest  and  fastest  - growing  Winter 
Resort. 

The  climate  in  the  Miami  zone  is  ideal,  and  the 
outdoor  life  is  the  real  and  only  one. 

GOLF,  TENNIS,  POLO,  YACHTING, 

FISHING,  HUNTING,  MOTORING, 

SURF  BATHING,  AVIATION,  etc. 

NATIONAL  MOTOR  BOAT  RACES 
DURING  THE  SEASON. 

ARTHUR  PRYOR’S  FAMOUS  BAND 
will  play  in  Royal  Palm  Park,  December  to  April, 
protect  your  health  and  prolong  your  life  by  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Miami. 

For  further  information  and  handsome  booklets,  write 

THE  MIAMI 
CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 

MIAMI,  FLA.  I 


NAPLES  ON  THE  GULF 

FISHING,  HUNTING,  GOLF 

Modem  Hotel  open  November  let. 
Special  rates  till  January  1st 
Let  Us  Send  You  a Booklet 

E W.  CRAYTON,  Mgr.,  Naples  on  the  Gulf,  FLORIDA 

f Bead  HuTiters  and  Trappers 
Audi  • Life,  a monthly  devoted  to 
Hunting  and  Trapping.  60c  per  year.  Trial,  Three 
Months,  Ten  cents.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Hunters 
and  Trappers  Life,  Dept.  22,  Northup,  O. 


QUAIL  TURKEY  FISHING 
HUNTERS  LODGE 

Dogs,  Gnides,  Comfortable  Cottages,  Baths,  etc. 
Abundance  of  Game  and  Fish  on  Beautiful 
Lake  Weir,  near  Leesburg 
Open  December  1st  to  May  1st 
ADDRESS  PROPRIETOR 
HUNTERS  LODGE,  East  Lake,  FLORIDA 


FOR  SALE 

Owing  to  an  accumulation  of  other  busi- 
ness interests,  I offer  for  sale  at  the  right 
price 

Two  Nice  Seaside 
Waterfront  Farms 

containing  150  acres  each,  especially  adapt- 
ed to  the  growth  of  all  crops. 

Fish,  Wild  Ducks,  Geese  and  Quail  in 
abundance.  Located  two  miles  from  Belle 
Haven  Station,  Virginia.  Each  farm  has 
two  settlements  in  good  shape.  Can  give 
possession  January  1st,  1922,  -if  purchaser 
desires. 

Apply  to 

J.  W.  DOWNING  (Owner) 

MAPPSBURG,  VA. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.,  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their_  Salmon  and 
Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland 
say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with 
such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully 
forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  1921-1922  Outdoor  Book  Catalog  is  the  most  complete  ever  pub- 
lished. Sent  free  on  request  Write  to  FOREST  AND  STREAM,  Book  Dept.,  9 East  40th 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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iPOmflOSIERYl 

For  Golf,  Tennis  nnd  Sport  Wear  w 

IN  ATTRACTIVE  DESIGNS  FOR  W 
MEN  AND  WOMEN 


TJ-  1 AFinestScotcIi'WoolTeiniiBSocltsinwliite,  w 
lltl*lwpray,  grreen,  black,  heather  and  | CA  S 
white,  with  colored  clockB,  a pair  ••••• « l*vU  M 

1 Men’eFmest  Scotch WoolGolf  Hose, 

l^Oo  in  green,  gray,  brown  and  O CA  w 

heather  (without  feet  $o),  a pair  ••••••  n 

T\T^  or|  Women’s  Scotch  Wool  Stockings,  in  JJ 
1^0*  MV  white,  white  with  colored  O AA  M 
clocks,  Oxford  green  and  heather,  a pair  • * H 

w Complete  line  Golf,  Tennis  and  Sport  eqalpment,  w 
f Mail  Orders  giTen  prompt  attention.  if 

|S  Stewart  Sporting  Sales  Co. 

Q 425  FIFTH  AVE.,  at  38ih  St„  N.  Y. 


1922  OLD  FISHERMAN’S 

C CALENDAR 


Gives  Best  Fishing  Days  for  1922. 
Special  Subscription  Offer. 

An  Acceptable  Present. 

0.  F.  CALENDAR, 


rhebuilt-for-hard-knocks  ' 
boot  that  sportsmen 
swear  by — soft,  easy-fit- 
ting and  as  near  water- 
proof as  a leather  boot 
can  be. 

Made  to  meas- 
ure from  best 
q uality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 

If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write  us  for 
a catalog. 

W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
CO. 

612  Wisconsin  St. 
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THE  TEN  GAUGE 
SHOTGUN 

(Continued  from  page  25) 
ding  faster  than  we  can  normally  send 
i]/s  ounces  in  a 12  will  do  business  when 
it  connects  with  a flock  of  ducks.  This 
is  exactly  what  those  loads  were  de- 
signed for. 

WHILE  the  10-gauge  is  not  likely  to 
ever  regain  its  former  popularity 
in  this  country  we  must  remember  that 
it  makes  the  wild-fowl  double  gun  par 
excellence.  It  has  very  likely  killed  more 
game  in  America  than  any  other  gauge. 
It  is  just  as  effective  now  as  in  times 
gone  by.  It  lost  its  popularity  in  most 
places  because  the  public  preferred  the 
quick  handling  and  speed  of  fire  of  the 
12-gauge  and  not  because  of  any  defects 
except  excessive  weight  in  the  lo-gauge 
gnus  or  loads. 


WALKING  ON  WEBBED 
FEET 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
will  allow  the  tail  of  one  shoe  to  swing 
over  upon  that  of  the  other  and  then  try 
to  lift  the  under  shoe.  It’s  often  tried 
but  it  can’t  be  done.  A tumble  comes  in 
natural  sequence.  Likewise,  when  he 
tries  to  step  backward. 

When  you  travel  any  distance  on 
snowshoes,  be  prepared  for  any  break 
in  the  stringing,  harness,  or  frame.  Take 
along  a supply  of  rawhide  and  several 
buckskin  thongs.  Even  though  the  frame 
snaps,  you  can  splice  this  with  a piece 

of  wood  and 
rawhide.  A 
Boy  Scout’s 
knife  serves 
as  an  excel- 
lent pocket 
tool  kit  to 
use  in  con- 
junction with 
these.  Any 
break  should 
be  fixed  im- 
mediately or 
else  it  will 
get  worse, 
and  more 


A popular  type  of  harness  serious,  your 

legs  will  give 

out  as  the  result  of  walking  upon  dis- 
abled snowshoes. 

The  life  of  a snowshoe  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  sort  of  care  which  it 
receives.  It  can  be  ruined  in  one  season 
or  it  can  be  made  to  last  several.  A 
snowshoe  receives  enough  unavoidable 
wrenches  and  strains  without  adding  to 
these  when  it  is  unnecessary.  To  stand 
with  your  snowshoes  suspended  between 
two  rocks  or  fallen  trees  is  an  avoidable 
strain.  Jumping,  although  undeniably 
good  fun,  does  not  add  to  the  life  of  the 
snowshoe,  for  you  may  land  on  a buried 
rock  or  stump  that  will  bring  ruin  to 
the  stringing.  Sliding  down  hill  on 
snowshoes  is  another  sport  that  is  wear- 
ing upon  the  stringing. 

When  you  come  home  after  a day’s 
tramp  with  wet  snowshoes,  they  should 
be  dried  out  but  it  is  important  that  they 
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be  dried  out  Slowly.  Do  not  place  them 
behind  the  stove  or  too  close  to  an  opeiv 
fire  as  artificial  heat  ruins  the  leather? 
Once  a year,  it  is  a good  idea  to  givf 
snowshoes  a coat  of  spar  varnish  but 
they  must  be  thoroughly  dry  at  the  time." 
At  any  time  that  the  stringing  gets  espe- 
cially dry,  a coat  of  neat’s  foot  oil  will- 
do  it  good.  When  you  put  your  snow- 
shoes  away  for  the  summer,  hang  themi 
by  wires  from  the  rafters  so  that  ratsi 
and  mice  cannot  get  at  them.  These : 
pests  find  the  stringing  an  especially  1 
dainty  morsel. 


Placing  a trap  in  a likely  spot 

SHOT  TRAPPING 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


ground.  The  best  catches  of  the  season 
were  made  where  I had  placed  traps  on 
top  of  the  piles  of  debris.  Every  fur-' 
bearer  seemed  bound  to  walk  across 
these  high  and  dry  places  in  the  wet, 
swamp.  I kept  busy  from  morning  till 
night  when  furs  were  best,  just  wading 
from  place  to  place  and  taking  care  of  my 
traps.  The  result  was  that  I caught  fari 
more  than  in  walking  many  miles  along^ 
traplines  that  I have  run  for  years.  Try 
intensive  trapping  this  winter  and  you 
will  get  bigger  results. 

WILD-FOWLING  DAYS 
IN  KANSAS 

(Continued  from  page  23) 
great  birds  set  its  wings  and  scaling 
down  struck  the  prairie  with  a thud.  A 
few  yards  farther  on  another  folded  its 
wings  and  dropped  like  a stone.  Then 
another  set  its  wings  and  came  sailing 
down,  and  another,  and  another,  and  so 
for  half  a mile  they  kept  dropping  out, 
while  we  eagerly  watched  and  marked 
them  down  as  best  we  might. 

Andy  and  I sprang  from  the  wagon  to 
gather  the  wing-broken  geese,  and  long 
and  heart-breaking  was  the  chase  before 
we  got  near  enough  to  shoot  them  over, 
for  the  way  they  covered  the  ground  was 
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ANTIQUES  AND  CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE  27c.; 
half-dollar  size,  53c. ; eagle  cent  and  catalogue,  10c. 
Norman  Schultz,  Box  146,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE 
and  German  5pf.,  30c. ; Italy  20c.,  and  catalog 
10c.  Homer  Schultz,  King  City,  Mo. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

BIG  MONEY  AND  FAST  SALES.  EVERY 
owner  buys  gold  initials  for  his  auto.  You  charge 
$1.50,  make  $1.35.  Ten  orders  daily  easy.  Write 
for  particulars  and  free  samples.  American  Mono- 
gram Co.  Dept.  34,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 
ing  for  newspapers,  , magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary ; details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  529,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC.,  ARE 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  manuscript  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  518  Hannibal,  Mo. 

GUIDES 

CHINA-SHOOTING,  SIGHTSEEING,  Ex- 
ploring. Wish  to  go  as  guide  or  interpreter  with 
party  to  North  China.  Speak  fluently  Northern 
Chinese,  and  have  good  experience  of  traveling 
in  the  Interior.  Personal  knowledge  of  first-class 
game  districts.  Best  references.  K.  Sch.,  Box  50, 
Forest  and  Stream,  9 East  40th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

MOOSE,  CARIBOU,  GOAT,  GRIZZLY, 
black  and  brown  bear ; also  spring  bear  hunting. 
Thompson  Bros.,  guides,  Barkerville,  B.  C. 

GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 

BEAUTIFUL  ORIGINAL  SPORTING  MAU- 
sers,  6.5  m.m.,  $50;  8 m.m.,  $40.  Original  Mann- 
licher  Schoenauers,  6.5  m.m.,  $55.  Lugers  cal.  30, 
$25.  All  brand  new.  Paul  Oechsle,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo. 

FOR  SALE— IVER  JOHNSON  REVOLVER, 
22  caliber,  walnut  grips,  excellent  condition,  $11. 
New  Remington  Repeater,  model  12A,  22  caliber, 
fine  condition,  $17.  First  money  gets  either.  El- 
lert  Reierson,  Spring  Grove,  Minn. 

LUGER  PISTOLS,  7.65  M.M.,  8-12-16-INCH 

barrels  and  holster — stocks  extra.  Mauser  pistols, 
7.63  m.m.  with  wooden  holster — stocks.  Mauser 
sporting  rifles,  30,  ’06  U.  S.  Gov.  The  world’s 
best.  Pacific  Sales,  Ltd.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS 
bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Kentucky  flintlock 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns,  swords, 
powder  horns,  etc.  Lists  free.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  873  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

BEPEATING  RIFLES,  $6.75  TO  CLEAN  UP 
stock.  High  power,  bolt  action,  military  model, 
suitable  for  big  game  hunting,  7.62  m.m.  cal., 
American  made.  Cartridges  $1.90  box  of  20,  $9.50 
a hundred.  Write  for  descriptive  folder.  Baker, 
Murray  & Imbrie,  Inc.,  97  Chambers  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

SAVAGE  22  N.  R.  A.,  IN  GOOD  CONDI- 
tion ; 5 magazines,  Lyman  17  front,  52a  rear,  also 
factory  sights,  sling,  silencer,  marble  rod  and  can- 
vas case,  $35.  William  Sattler,  Park  Ave.,  Col- 
lingswood,  N.  J. 

WILL  TRADE  REMINGTON  PUMP  SHOT- 
gun,  like  new,  12  ga.,  for  30-30  or  301  Savage 
high-power  rifle.  Ed.  Rothrock,  Wellington,  Kan. 


SOLD  OUT 

Result  of  Advertising 

“Forest  & Stream,” 

New  York  City. 

Please  discontinue  my  advertising,  as  I 
am  nearly  sold  out. 

Thank  you. 

HARRY  CHANDLER, 
Dec.  1st,  1921.  New  London,  Ohio. 


LIVE  STOCK 


DECOYS,  CALLERS,  PURE  - BRED  WILD 
mallard,  $5  pair ; eggs,  $2.50,  12 ; black  mallard, 
$15  pair,  eggs,  $6,  12 ; English  callers,  $10  pair, 
eggs,  $5,  12.  Duck  book,  25c.  E.  Breman  Co., 
Danville,  111. 


FERRETS— 2,000  HEAD;  SINGLES,  PAIRS 
or  dozen  lots.  F.  G.  Held,  New  London,  Ohio. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE  — ABUNDANCE  OF 
choice  stock,  all  colors  and  sizes.  E.  J.  Chamber- 
lin, Ashland,  O. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE— LARGE  OR  SMALL, 
either  sex ; rat  and  rabbit  ferrets  a specialty.  W. 
A.  Peck,  New  London,  Ohio. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE,  WHITE  OR  BROWN, 
large  or  small,  either  sex.  J.  E.  Younger,  Newton 
Falls,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  — CHOICE  SILVER  BLACK 

breeding  foxes,  pups  or  adult  stock.  Reid  Bros., 
Bothwell,  Ontario. 


FOR  SALE— MILCH  GOATS  AND  RAB- 
bits.  Dedrick’s,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— SILyER  BLACK  AND  CROSS 
foxes ; I start  you  with  books  and  foxes  for  $25. 
I will  guarantee  you  100  per  cent.  R.  L.  Todd, 
Milltown,  N.  B.,  Canada. 


FOR  SALE— WILD  CANADA  GEESE  DE- 

coys  and  breeders.  Pheasants,  wild  ducks.  Eggs 
in  season.  Alder  Creek  Game  Farm,  Manzanita, 
Ore. 


RAISE  SILVER  FOXES— I PAY  $300-$900 

pair  for  foxes  raised  from  my  Registered  Pedigreed 
Stock  and  prepay  express.  R.  A.  Trail,  Troy,  Mo. 


SELLING  LIVE  FOXES,  MINK,  SKUNKS, 
marten,  wire  netting.  Wild  rabbits,  quail,  for 
stocking  purposes.  Dogs.  We  exchange.  Tar- 
man,  Quincy,  Pa. 


SILVER  FOXES,  INTERNATIONAL  CHAM- 

pion — Beat  all  competitors  World’s  Fox  Shows, 
Boston,  1919  and  1920.  19  ribbons  and  6 cups ; 

“Borestone  Loami”  International  Champion.  Reg- 
istered milch  goats.  Borestone  Mt.  Fox  Ranch, 
Onawa,  Me.  701  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


WILD  DUCKS  AND  GEESE  WITH  CAMP. 
John  D.  Evans,  Manteo,  N.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1254-FOOT  ROWBOAT  EASILY  MADE. 
Construction  blueprint  30c.  Wee-Sho-U  Co.,  Wes- 
tern Market,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FISHERMEN:  MY  HOOKS,  LEADERS, 

rods,  are  better ; cost  less.  Rods  made,  repaired. 
Trial  solicited.  Hillpot,  7408  Lawndale  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FLY  TYING  MATERIALS,  SUPPLIES, 
books,  flies,  leaders.  Catalogue  free.  A.  Will- 
marth,  Roosevelt,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS  (Conrinued) 


FOR  SALE— 3 H.-P.  2-CYLINDER  AIR- 

cooled  Aerothrust  detachable  rowboat  motor.  Good 
condition.  Kurt  Sauer,  New  Ulm,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE— BEAUTIFUL  OIL  PAINTING 
(genuine)  16  in.  x 20  in.,  by  George  Armfield,, 
R.  A. — “Three  Dogs  at  Badgers  Hole,”  like  life. 
$600.  Roy  Singer,  2410  Warren  Ave.,  (Chicago,  III. 


FOR  SALE— PIT  GAME  FIGHTING  FOWLS,, 
from  10  of  the  best  leading  strains  in  America. 
Boys,  now  is  the  time  to  buy  your  fighting  cocks. 
If  it’s  real  pit  fowls  you  want,  write  me.  Stan- 
ley Clayton,  Murphy,  North  Carolina. 


GINSENG  AND  GOLDEN  SEAL  ROOTS 
and  seed  for  sale.  A.  L.  Hands,  Parma,  Mich. 


TOBACCO,  POSTPAID;  FRAGRANT,  MEL- 
low  leaf,  smoking  or  chewing;  10  lbs.,  $3.20;  5' 
lbs.,  $1.65 ; 3 lbs.,  $1.  Checks  taken.  Money  back 
if  not  pleased.  Clark’s  River  Plantation,  Hazel,, 
Ky. 


TRAVEL  IN  COMFORT.  12-FOOT  AUTO- 
Bungalow.  Body  has  all  the  comforts  of  the 
home.  Blue  print  plan,  25c.  (coin).  M.  Meyler„ 
R.  No.  10,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


TWO  EXTRA  LARGE  AND  PERFECT, 
newly  mounted  winter-killed  moose  heads  of  great 
beauty  for  sale.  Moderate  prices.  References, 
Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


WANTED— SALMON  ROD  AND  REEL. 
Must  be  in  good  condition.  State  price,  length  of 
rod  and  weight.  Box  100,  Forest  and  Stream,  9 
East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES  ETC. 


MAIL  US  20c.  WITH  ANY  SIZE  FILM  FOR 
development  and  six  velvet  prints.  Or  send  six 
negatives  any  size  and  20c.  for  six  prints.  Or 
send  40c.  for  one  8 x 10  mounted  enlargement. 
Prompt,  perfect  service.  Roanoke.  Photo  Finish- 
ing Co.,  220  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


POSITION  WANTED 


AMERICAN  DESIRES  POSITION  AS 
steward  or  manager  of  country  hotel  or  club ; 
thoroughly  experienced ; reliable  and  conscientious 
worker;  highest  references;  recently  with  a prom- 
inent Berkshire  hotel;  moderate  salary.  Write 
Box  25,  Forest  and  Stream,  9 East  40th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


REAL  ESTATE 


ACCURATE  MAPS  VACANT  HOMESTEAD 
lands,  25c.  (postage).  Own  31  orchards,  dairies, 
grain,  stock  and  unimproved ; might  rent,  car- 
penter, machinist,  also  office  assistant  might  pay 
part  in  work;  healthful  Ozarks,  White  River,  rail- 
road, college ; poultry,  fish,  game,  trapping ; no 
malaria,  droughts,  floods,  blizzards,  fuel  famines ; 
40  acres,  $200.  $-5  monthly.  F.  S.  Hitchcock. 

Norfork,  Ark. 


GOOD  DUCK  SHOOTING.  FOR  RENT, 
including  furnished  cottage  with  service.  Address: 
C.  P.  Allston,  Georgetown,  South  Carolina. 

FOR  SALE— 1,820  ACRES,  SUITABLE  FOR 
a gentleman’s  estate.  Lakes,  trout  streams,  Dela- 
ware River.  Box  313,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 


$5.00  DOWN;  $5.00  MONTHLY;  FIVE- 
acre  fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm;  river  front;  Ozarks; 
$100.  Hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  1973  North 
Fifth,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 


NOTICE  TOl  SPORTSMEN— FOR  SALE,  ONE 
thousand  acres  (1,000)  of  North  Carolina  Beach 
land  along  Pamlico  Sound.  Ideal  location  for  hunt- 
ing club,  could  be  made  one  of  the  best  hunting 
grounds  in  the  State — wild  geese,  black  brant, 
ducks  of  all  kinds  to  be  hunted.  Any  one  inter- 
ested write,  wire  or  call  to  see  and  hunt  while  look- 
ing the  property  over.  Address : A.  S.  Austin, 
Hatteras,  N.  C. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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TAXIDERMY 


AKROTAN  TANNING  SALTS,  EASY  HOME 
tanning  method ; tans  bear,  coon,  muskrat,  etc. 
Large  package  by  mail  for  $1.  Portage  Labora- 
tory, Akron,  Ohio. 


BIG  HORN  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP 
heads.  Two  rare,  newly  mounted,  for  sale.  Abso- 
lutely perfect  in  every  way.  Reference.  Edwin 
Uixon,  Ta-xidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


FOR  SALE— MOOSE  HEAD,  MOUNTED, 
by  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  34  points,  47  inches, 
symmetrical,  $150.  James  Mederer,  520  Woodland 
Ave.,  Warren,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— NEWLY  MOUNTED,  RARE 
Rocky  Mountain  mule  deer  heads  of  particular 
beauty.  Also  woodland  caribon  heads,  newly 
niounted.  Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville, 
Ontario. 


HEADS,  ANIMALS,  BIRDS  AND  FISH 
mounted ; skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs  or 
ladies’  furs.  Game  heads,  fur  rugs,  etc.,  for  sale. 
List.  Paper  head  forms  for  deer,  elk,  moose;  open 
mouth  heads  for  rugs ; scalps  for  mounting.  All 
taxidermist  supplies.  M.  J.  Hofmann,  9S9  Gates 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MOOSE,  ELK,  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP 
and  mule,  deer  heads,  sets  of  horns,  for  sale  for 
mounting;  scalps  to  mount  the  horns  you  now 
have.  Boxed,  baled  or  crated  to  go  cheaply  by 
express  anywhere  in  L^.  S.  A.  under  special  gov- 
ernment permit  guaranteeing  delivery.  Edwin 
Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


YOU  CAN  TAN  YOUR  OWN  FURS  AND 
skins.  You  can  make  rugs  and  robes,  lined  or 
unlined,  with  mounted  heads,  open-mouth  finish. 
You  will  be  successful  at  this  money-making  work 
from  your  first  attempt.  My  formulas  and  com- 
jilete  instructions  are  only  $3,  postpaid,  duty  free. 
Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


WE  MAKE  PAPIER  FORMS  FOR  DEER 
heads  and  rug  heads.  We  buy  animal  teeth,  wolf, 
fox,  coon,  badger  and  bear  teeth.  Papier  Mache 
Specialties  Co.,  Reading,  Mich. 


OUTDOOR  BOOKS 
CAMPING 

CAMP  COOKERY.  By  Horace  Kephart.  "The 
less  a man  carries  in  his  pack  the  more  he  must 
carry  in  his  head,”  says  Mr.  Kephart.  This' 
book  tells  what  a man  should  carry  in  both 
pack  and  head.  Illustrated.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.50. 

CAMP  FIRES  IN  THE  YUKON.  By  Harry 
Anton  Auer.  In  this  book  the  author,  an  ex- 
plorer, a hunter  of  big  game,  and  a lover  of 
the  Great  Out-of-Doors,  takes  the  reader  from 
the  shut-in  life  of  the  cities  to  the  mighty  wild- 
erness of  Alaska  and  The  Yukon.  Hunters  of 
big  game  will  revel  in  this  journey  to  the  great- 
est range  of  big  game  on  the  continent;  lovers 
of  animal  life  will  find  keen  interest  in  observ- 
ing and  studying  with  Mr.  Auer  the  habits  of 
the  wild  life  of  the  far  North,  while  the  reader 
who  loves  the  Open  Places  of  Clod’s  Great 
Nature  will  be  dominated  by  the  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  Majesty,  Might  and  Beauty  of 
the  Wilderness  of  Alaska  and  The  Yukon. 
Cloth,  $.3.00. 

CAMP  LIFE  AND  THE  TRICKS  OF  TRAP- 
PING. By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  Compre- 
hensive hints  on  camp  shelter,  log  huts,  bark 
shanties,  woodland  beds  and  bedding,  boat  and 
canoe  building,  and  valuable  suggestions  on 
trappers’  food,  etc.,  with  extended  chapters  on 
the  trapper’s  art,  containing  all  the  ‘'tricks” 
and  valuable  bait  recipes  of  the  profession. 
"Valuable  recipes  for  the  curing  and  tanning  of 
fur  skins,  etc.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

WINTER  CAMPING.  By  Warwick  Carpenter. 
Discusses  such  subjects  as  shelter  equipment, 
clothing,  food,  snowshoeing,  skiing,  and  winter 
hunting,  the  wild  life  in  winter  woods,  etc. 
Illustrated.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.50. 

TREES 

FAMILIAR  TREES  AND  LEAVES.  By  F.  S. 
Mathews.  Cloth.  $3.50. 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS.  By  F.  S.  Mathews.  Cloth.  $3.50. 

OUR  NATIVE  TREES,  AND  HOW  TO  IDEN- 
TIFY THEM.  By  H.  L.  Keeler.  Cloth. 
$3.00. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS  OF  N.  E.  AMERICA. 
By  C.  S.  Newhall.  Cloth.  $2. .50. 

TREES  WORTH  KNOWING.  By  J.  E. 
Rogers.  Cloth.  $1.75. 

FOREST  & STREAM  (Book  Dept.),  0 East  40th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


astonishing.  When  we  returned  to  the 
wagon  Uncle  Billy  had  picked  up  the 
dead  goose  which  had  been  shot  through 
the  head  and  instantly  killed,  and  he 
announced  it  to  be  eighty-nine  long  paces 
from  the  wagon  to  the  dead  bird. 

Climbing  into  the  wagon  we  followed 
the  direction  the  flock  had  taken  and 
one  by  one  picked  up  the  dead  and 
crippled  geese  until  we  had  eleven ; five 
of  them  being  the  big  ash-colored  geese 
that  I never  have  been  able  to  classify 
to  my  satisfaction.  We  did  not  gather 
all  we  had  seen  fall,  for  some  of  them 
had  “skulked”  and  hidden  in  the  grass. 
Then  we  headed  for  home,  rej'oicing  at 
the  turn  in  our  luck  tempered  with  regret 
that  we  could  not  have  gotten  a little 
closer  and  made  a record  shot. 

WE  reached  Mr.  Scott’s  just  at  sun- 
down and  hurried  down  to  the 
marsh  for  the  evening  shooting,  and  our 
luck  still  held  good,  for  Andy  and  Uncle 
Billy  had  a good  shot  at  a big  flock  of 
“wavies”  and  brought  down  five,  while 
I knocked  down  a pair  of  Canadas  from 
a flock  that  passed  over  me  after  dark, 
and  I had  a hard  time  finding  them.  We 
also  killed  several  mallards  and  spoon- 
bills. This  lucky  shot  at  “wavies”  put 
us  in  great  good  humor,  for  they  were 
the  first  we  had  secured  and  made  six 
varieties  of  geese  we  had  killed  in  Kan- 
sas. It  also  made  eighteen  geese  for  the 
day;  not  a bad  ending  from  such  a poor 
beginning. 

As  we  trudged  to  the  house  with  our 
big  backloads  of  game,  we  were  as  happy 
as  kids.  Mrs.  Scott  had  a bountiful  hot 
supper  prepared  for  us  and  the  inroads 
we  made  in  it  would  have  filled  a dys- 
peptic with  horror.  When  we  had  fully 
satisfied  the  inner  man,  Andy,  Uncle 
Billy  and  Mr.  Scott  burned  a little  in- 
cense to  the  goose-shooters’  gods,  while 
we  fought  our  battles  over  again,  and 
we  were  particularly  loud  in  our  praise 
of  Mr.  Scott  for  his  masterly  driving  to 
the  geese. 

After  our  exposure  to  the  bracing 
north  wind  all  day,  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  stove  soon  set  our  eyes  to  “blink- 
in’,” so  we  went  to  bed,  and  as  Andy 
stretched  out  luxuriously  and  pulled  the 
covers  up  to  his  chin  he  said,  “Say, 
Neil,  this  certainly  beats  sleeping  in  a 
hay  stack.” 

VV7E  were  around  early  the  next  morn- 
’ ’ ing,  for  this  was  our  last  shooting 
day.  It  had  been  quite  cold  in  the  night 
and  the  ground  was  white  with  frost. 
A fringe  of  ice  skirted  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  but  this  quickly  disappeared  after 
the  sun  rose.  In  looking  around  Mc- 
Pherson we  had  found  a half  dozen 
mallard  decoys,  which  we  had  brought 
with  us,  and  Mr.  Scott  said  they  were 
the  first  he  had  ever  seen  used  at  the 
sloughs.  Just  off  from  a little  point  in 
the  shore  of  the  lake  these  decoys  were 
placed  and  Uncle  Billy  and  Andy  made 


a blind  while  I hurried  on  to  my  canvas- 
back  pond,  getting  fixed  there  shortly 
after  sunrise.  The  cold  snap  had  brought 
on  a new  flight,  many  of  them  being 
green-winged  teal  and  spoonbills. 

The  shooting  was  splendid,  just  steady 
enough  to  keep  one  on  edge  all  the  time, 
and  the  bunch  of  ducks  beside  me  stead- 
ily grew.  I shot  well  with  one  excep- 
tion. A large  flock  of  spoonbills  came  , 
directly  over  me  at  just  the  right  dis- 
tance and  I never  killed  a duck  with  the 
first  barrel,  and  one  lone  drake  with  the 
second,  a beautiful  specimen  in  full  i 
plumage.  We  killed  a number  of  these: 
very  handsome  birds,  and  I think  for  ' 
beauty  they  rank  very  close  to  the  drake 
wood-duck.  There  was  a big  flight  of  i 
winter  yellow-legs,  and  I killed  a num-; 
ber  of  them.  I also  shot  for  inspection,  ; 
from  a passing  flock,  a specimen  of  thatj 
peculiar  connecting  link  between  the' 
snipe  and  duck  family,  an  AVocet,  with  i 
the  bill  and  body  of  a snipe  and  the 
webbed  feet  of  a duck.  The  canvas-backs 
were  still  in  evidence,  and  I killed  a > 
goodly  number  of  them  with  a sprinkling  , 
of  mallards  and  bluebills.  Many  a fine 
day’s  sport  have  I had  with  the  ducks, 
but  seldom  one  like  this.  When  I take 
into  consideration  the  surroundings  and  ) 
case  and  comfort  of  the  shooting,  surely  ) 
it  had  earned  the  distinction  of  the  “Red  i 
Letter.”  j 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I started  for  the  I 
house  with  my  big  string  of  game,  liter- 
ally “loaded  to  the  guards.”  I do  not 
recall  the  exact  number,  but  it  was  a i 
mixed  string  to  be  proud  of  and  nighty 
heavy,  and  I had  shot  away  all  my  shells  ■; 
but  two,  which  were  in  my  gun.  As  I 
made  my  weary  way  along  the  shore  of  ! 
the  lake  a big  cock  “chicken”  burst  from  ' 
the  grass  before  me  and  sailed  awaj^  likerj 
a meadow  lark.  How  I did  it  I cannot 
tell,  but  I dropped  that  big  string  of . 
ducks  from  my  gun  barrels  and  instinc- 
tively put  up  the  gun  and  blazed  away 
and  missed.  Pulling  myself  together,  I - 
took  deliberate  sight  with  my  second 
barrel  and  killed  him  clean  at  a very 
long  distance.  II 

As  I walked  out  to  pick  him  up  I 
figuratively  patted  myself  on  the  back 
ahd  felt  pretty  well  satisfied  with  my- 
self. When  I reached  my  companion’s 
blind  I found  they  had  gone  to  the  house, 
but  as  they  had  been  to  windward  of  me 
I had  heard  the  faint  booming  of  their  ! 
guns  all  day  and 'inferred  they  had  en-- 
joyed  good  luck  also.  ! 

Just  at  the  point  where  I was  to  leave 
the  lake  I saw  ahead  of  me  a duck  feed-  . 
ing  in  the  rushes  near  the  shore.  As  1 1| 
arrived  opposite  I saw  it  was  a female 
gadwall.  It  was  about  thirty  yards  away  j 
and  paid  no  attention  to  me  whatever.  , 
I dropped  my  string  of  game  again  and 
searched  all  my  pockets  for  a shell,  and 
at  last  found  one,  but  it  had  already 
been  snapped.  Taking  aim  at  the  duck  I 
snapped  it  again  and  again,  and  it  would 
not  explode.  There  I stood  in  plain  view  - 
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on  the  shore  and  that  duck  kept  on  in- 
dustriously feeding,  paying  no  more  at- 
tention to  me  than  if  I had  never  existed. 
At  last,  in  desperation,  I threw  the 
“dead”  cartridge  at  it,  and  still  it  did  not 
fly.  I finally  walked  away  and  left  that 
“witch”  duck  feeding  aw'ay  as  content- 
edly as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I have 
never  attempted  to  explain  the  very 
peculiar  actions  of  this  “wild  duck,”  but 
have  simply  related  the  event  just  ex- 
actly as  it  occurred.  Perhaps  some  other 
duck  shooter  has  had  a similar  experi- 
ence. 

% 

AS  I reached  the  great  straw  stack 
near  the  house  I turned  to  gaze  once 
more  on  that  wonderful  duck  shooter’s 
Paradise,  where  for  many  days  I had 
enjoyed  such  sport  as  seldom  falls  to  the 
lot  of  mortal  man.  The  autumn  sun,  like 
a great  burnished  ball  of  copper,  hung 
very  low  in  the  west,  where  great  masses 
of  fleecy  coulds  were  faintly  tinted  with 
the  vivid  red  and  gold  and  purple  yet  to 
I come,  giving  promise  of  a gorgeous  sun- 
I set.  Dark  shifting  shadows  lay  upon 
[ the  ruffled  surface  of  the  lake,  while 
I under  the  pressure  of  the  brisk  north 
i wind  the  rushes  of  the  great  marsh  rip- 
I pled  in  graceful,  undulating  billows. 

The  shades  of  the  coming  night  were 
drawing  down  and  already  the  evening 
: flight  was  setting  in.  Look  in  any  direc- 
I tion  you  would,  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
great  flocks  of  geese  and  ducks  were  in 
the  air,  coming  to  the  marsh  to  roost ; 
the  geese  in  waving  lines,  the  ducks  in 
ever-changing  formation.  Soon  they 
would  settle  on  the  lakes  and  ponds  in 
countless  thousands. 

One  long,  last  look  and  I resolutely 
I turned  my  face  and  walking  around  the 
great  stack,  there  forever  passed  from 
my  sight  the  fairest  duck  country  it  has 
ever  been  my  luck  to  look  upon.  I know 
that  the  major  part  of  that  great  marsli 
has  been  drained  and  placed  under  cul- 
tivation, but  to  me  it  will  always  remain 
the  beautiful  picture  I saw  at  svtnset  on 
that  delightful  November  day  more  than 
forty  years  ago. 


TURKEY  SHOOTING 
MATCHES 

{Contimied  from  page  24) 
though  there  was  a great  deal  of  luck 
connected  with  the  game,  and  the  man 
who  had  the  closest-shooting  gun  had 
the  best  chance  of  winning.  Even  with 
mathematics  in  his  favor,  however,  this 
shooter  did  not  always  win,  because  it 
was  quite  often  found  that  a man  would 
win  a bird  with  a block  that  contained 
only  two  or  three  shot,  one  of  which  was 
exactly  in  the  center  of  the  X. 

Live-pigeon  shooting  was  also  some- 
times introduced  at  turkey  shoots,  but 
this  form  of  sport  never  became  very 
popular  on  account  of  the  unavoidable 
expense.  Consequently  the  block  method 
was  the  most  common  way  until  clay- 
bird  shooting  came  into  common  use, 
since  which  time  a majority,  of  the  tur- 
key shoots  have  been  held  at  the  traps. 

Many  a gun  club  that  cannot  keep  up 
interest  in  the  usual  weekly  or  monthly 
shoots  has  little  trouble  to  get  the  crowd 
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AIREDALES 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS  FOR  SALE— JACKS 
Jerry  Boy  AKC  291219,  FDSB  51943;  whelped 
Feb.,  1920;  good  stud  dog,  house  and  car  broken; 
$65.00.  Bravent  Gladdy,  AKC  260980;  whelped 
July,  1917 ; good  brood  bitch,  house  and  car 
broken ; $50.00.  Bitch  Pup  by  above  dogs,  whelped 
Oct.  31,  1921;  $35.00.  Write  Jack  D.  Thompson, 
1074  Crown  Avenue,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


LIONHEART  AIREDALES— THE  STRAIN 

with  brains.  Testimonials  from  37  States.  Can- 
ada and  Old  Mexico  prove  them  unequalled  as 
guardians  for  children,  hunters  and  retrievers. 
Write  for  literature  and  sales  list  of  pedigreed, 
champion-bred  puppies  from  trained  parents. 
Lionheart  Kennels,  Anaconda,  Mont. 


REGISTERED  AIREDALES  — BEST  IM- 
ported.  American  breeding.  Prices  $15,  $20  and 
$25.  Carnagey  Kennels,  Belton,  Mo. 


HOUNDS 


FOR  SALE— COON  HOUNDS.  COMBINA- 

tion  hunters  for  coon,  opossum  and  skunk.  Also 
rabbit  hounds  of  the  old-time  foxhound  strain.  15 
days’  trial.  Purchaser  to  judge  quality.  List  free. 
Blue  Ridge  Farm  Kennels,  Blue  R.idge,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE— RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOX  AND 
cat  hounds;  coon,  opossum,  skunk  and  squirrel 
dogs;  trial  allowed,  you  to  be  the  judge.  Special 
list  free.  Mt.  Yonah  Farm  Kennel,  Cleveland,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE— THE  REAL,  GENUINE  KEN- 
(ucky-bred  hunting  hounds,  male  and  female,  and 
they  are  tried  and  tested  out  before  offering  them 
as  guaranteed  hunters.  Well  and  carefully  trained. 
They  are  as  fine  hunters  and  treers  as  go  to  the 
woods.  Terms  and  trial  made  right.  For  further 
information  write  to  E.  O.  Forest,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5, 
Murray,  Ky. 


HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME;  TRIAL  GUAR- 

anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ken- 
tucky. 


OAK  GROVE  FARM  KENNELS,  AMERI- 

cus,  Georgia,  offers  for  sale;  Fox,  cat,  coon,  skunk 
and  opossum  hounds,  rabbit  hounds.  Beagles,  also 
bird  dogs. 


PURE  BRED  AMERICAN  FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable  for  coon,  cat,  skunk,  opossum,  mink,  deer, 
fox,  wolves  and  rabbits.  Trained  and  untrained, 
also  puppies.  July  and  Walker  strains.  Trained 
dogs  sold  on  ten  days’  trial.  I.  E.  Adams,  Her- 
rick, 111. 


GUN  DOGS  (Continued) 


ARKANSAS  KENNELS,  OF  RUSSELL- 
ville,  Arkansas,  offer  for  sale  Pointers  and  Setters, 
Fox  and  Cat  Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds, 
Coon  and  Opossum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rab- 
bit Hounds,  also  Shepherd  and  Stock  Dogs.  De- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


BEAGLES,  RABBIT,  FOX,  COON,  SKUNK, 
opossum,  setters,  pointers ; broken  and  unbroken ; 
on  trial.  Pet  farm  dogs,  pups,  pigeons,  swine. 
Catalog,  10c.  stamps.  Kiefers  Garden  Spot  Ken- 
nels, Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


Brace  Registered  Llewellen  setter  dogs,  two 
years  old,  fast,  wide  and  snap-jjy ; excellent  bird 
finders ; very  stanch  back  at  sight  or  command 
steady  to  wing  and  shot;  nice  retrievers;  $3.j0 
each,  $650  the  pair;  they  are  ready  for  your  hunt. 

Registered  pointer  and  Llewellen  setter  dog, 
two  years  old,  fast  and  snappy,  but  very  medium 
in  range,  the  kind  to  get  the  game  with ; they 
are  stanch,  back  and  nice  retrievers ; been  shot 
over  since  Nov.  1st;  $250  each,  $425  the  pair. 

Six  Registered  pointer  and  Llewellen  setter 
bitches.  Iron  IS  months  to  two  years  old,  all 
broken  by  professionals ; good  lookers,  good  bird 
finder,  and  all  are  bred  to  my  good  stud  dogs ; 
they  are  bargains  and  the  litter  should  more  than 
pay  for  them.  Prices  $1.50  to  $2.50  each. 

Puppies,  either  pointer  or  Llewellen,  as  well 
bred  as  live,  from  real  shooting  and  hunting  dogs, 
will  be  registered  free.  Prices  $.50  to  $100  each  ; 
write  me  just  what  you  want,  as  I describe  every 
dog  separate  and  issue  no  catalogue. 

Harmon  Sommerville,  Bogue  Chitto,  Miss. 

FOR  SALE— ENGLISH  LLEWELLYN. 
Irish  setter  pups,  trained  <logs,  pointers.  Irish 
water  spaniels  and  Chesapeake  Bay  retrievers,  both 
pups  trained  dogs;  inclose  6 cents  stamps  for  lists. 
Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  la. 


FOR  SALE — HANDSOME  PEDIGREED 
pointer  puppies,  from  the  best  blood  lines  of 
America ; write  us  your  wants.  Darracott  N 
Cockerham,  Aberdeen,  Mississippi. 


FOR  S A L E— REGISTERED  AMERICAN 
Brown  Water  Spaniel  puppies.  Natural  born  re- 
trievers and  hunters.  Guaranteed  to  hunt  and  re- 
trieve when  one  year  of  age.  or  money  refunded. 
Wolf  River  Kennels,  Box  629,  New  I.ondon,  Wis. 


NICE  LITTER  ENGLISH  SETTER  PUP- 
pies,  sired  by  Ch.  Albert’s  Sir  Allister,  of  speed 
Buis  Flake,  whelped  November  2nd.  They  will 
make  New  England  shootin,g  do.gs,  and  also  have 
the  looks ; all  papers.  $.35  each.  A.  II.  Hibbard, 
East  Woodstock,  Conn. 


WELL  BROKEN  RABBIT  HOUNDS, 
some  partly  broken,  10  to  15  months  old.  Harry 
Reeder,  Thorndale,  Pa. 


GUN  DOGS 


No.  1 — Registered  Llewellen  setter  dog,  2 years 
old,  handsome  and  attractive,  good  range  and 
speed,  very  stanch  and  a fine  retriever.  Ideal 
quail  dog.  Price  $250. 

No.  2 — Well-bred,  three-year-old  pointer  dog. 
Registered ; fine  looker ; finished  and  experienced 
shooting  dog  in  every  way ; stanch  and  steady, 
backs  and  retrieves  ; very  bidable.  Price  $3.50. 

No.  i3 — Fine  looking,  English  setter  dog.  Reg- 
istered, 2 years  old,  fast  and  snappy,  good  nose ; 
lots  of  endurance,  bird  finder.  Fine  retriever ; 
excellent  comnanion.  Price  $300. 

No.  4 — Registered  pointer  dog.  2 years  old,  well 
bred,  good  looker.  Been  heavily  shot  over  two 
full  seasons.  High  class  shooting  dog  in  every 
respect.  Breaks  to  retrieve.  Price  $250. 

No.  5 — Handsome  Llewelln  setter  bitch,  well 
bred,  two  years  old,  registered.  Thoroughly 
trained  and  a dandy  retriever.  Due  in  season 

soon.  Price  $225. 

No.  6 — High  class  pointer  bitch.  Registered, 
fast  and  rangey,  stanch  and  steady;  backs  and 
retrieves.  Soon  due  in  season.  Been  in  profes- 
sional handlers  hands  all  winter.  Price  $2.50, 

No.  7 — Pointer  and  setter  brood  bitches. 
Trained  shooting  dogs  and  fine  retrievers,  j'ust 
bred  to  our  best  young  studs.  All  papers  fur- 
nished to  register  the  puppies.  $1.50-$400  each. 

R.  CAPPS,  Amite,  La. 


NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS — IRISH  WOLF 
hounds,  English  bloodhounds,  Russian  wolf 
hounds.  American  fo.x  hounds,  lion,  cat,  deer, 
wolf,  coon  and  varmint  dogs:  fiftv-page.  highly 
illustrated  catalogue.  10c.  stamps.  Rockwooil 
Kennels,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


POINTERS  AND  SETTERS  AT  ALL  TIMES. 
Wm.  McGirk.  1305  Hewitt  Ave.,  Everett,  Wash- 
ington. 


SIXTY  WELL-TRAINED  BIRD  DOGS  FOR 
sale  ; also  young  stock.  Oak  Grove  Farm  Kennels 
Americus,  Ga. 


THOROUGHLY  BROKEN  BEAGLES, 
some  partly  broken,  10  to  1.5  months  old.  Harry 
Reeder,  Thorndale.  Pa. 


HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  — MONTHLY 
magazine  featuring  the  hound.  .Sample  15  cents. 
$1..50  per  year.  Address:  Desk  F,  Hounds  and 
Hunting,  Decatur,  111. 


SMOOTH  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES.  BEST 
of  Sabine  blood.  Maridell  Kennels,  Eldorado 
Springs,  Mo. 


POSITION  WANTED 


RELIABLE  MAN:  AMERICAN,  SINGLE. 
35;  experienced  handling  and  care  of  hunting  dogs! 
firearms,  horses  and  automobiles : would  like  posi- 
tion in  that  capacity.  ABC.  Forest  and  Stream, 
9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Jolinson 


Complete 
Twin  Cylinder 
OUTBOARD  MOTOR 

Weighs  Only 


35ibi 


Carries  easily  in  one  hand  like  a suitcase.  No  bat- 
teries, handles  or  other  extras  to  lug.  Fits  any  boat 
or  canoe.  Twin  cylinders  deliver  2 fall  horsepower.  No 
vibration.  Spark  and  Throttle  Control  like  aato  ^ives  any 
speed.  Real  Carburetor  instead  of  troablesome  mixine 
valve.  Quick  Action  Flywheel  Magneto. 


Self  Tilting— Easy  Starting 

One  easy  pull  of  starter  rope  spins  motor.  Starts  quickly 
Md  easily.  Quick  reverse.  Easy  steering  by  hand  rail  or 
by  rope  from  any  part  of^  boat.  No  grrease  or  oil  cups. 
No  dripping.  Clamps  provided  for  attaching  to  auto  run- 
ning board.  ^ Finished  TOautifulIy  in  alominum,  nickel  or 
enamel.  Write  for  Free  Folder  and  new  price  list.  Live 
dealers  wanted  for  unassigned  territory. 

JOHNSON  MOTOR  CO.,  852  E.  Sample  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


NATIONAL 

SPORTSMAN 


is  a monthly  magazine,  crammed 
full  of  Hunting,  Fishing,  Camping, 
Trapping  stories,  and  pictures 
valuable  information  about  guns, 
rifles,  revolvers,  fishing  tackle, 
camp  outfits,  best  places  to  go  for 
fish  and  game,  fish  and  game  laws, 
and  a thousand  and  one  helpful 
hints  for  sportsmen.  National 
Sportsman  tells  what  to  do  in  the 
woods,  how  to  cook  grub,  how  to 
build  camps  and  blinds,  how  to 
train  your  hunting  dog,  how  to 
preserve  trophies,  how  to  start  a 
gun  club,  how  to  build  a rifle 
range.  No  book  or  set  of  books 
you  can  buy  will  give  you  the 
amount  of  up-to-date  informa- 
tion about  life  in  the  open  that 
you  get  from  a year's  sub- 
scription to  the  National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


On  receipt  of  $1.00 
we  will  send  you 
National  Sports- 
man for  a whole 
year  together 
with  one  of  our 
handsome  Mo- 
saic GoldWatch 
Fobs  shown  here- 
with. Mail  your 
order  today.  Your 
money  back  if  not 
fully  satisfied. 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 

281  Newbury  8t.,  Boston.  Mass. 


KEITH'S  $2.50  OFFER 


3 plan  boobs,  showing  100 
designs  of  artistic  bunga- 
lows, cottages,  or  2-story 
houses — ^in  frame,  stucco  and 
brick — with  floor  plans  and 
descriptions,  and  8 months 
subscription  to  Keith’s  Mag- 
azine, all  for  $2.50. 

■\4“  _»  * for  over  20  years  an  authority 

eitn  S l^lRgAZinc  ©n  planning,  building  and  deco- 
rating homes— 25c  a copy  on  newsstands.  With  its  help  and 
Keith's  Plans  you  can  get  the  most  distinctive,  com- 
fortable and  satisfactory  home  with  greatest  economy. 
Set  of  8 plan  Books  (260  plans)  and  Keith’s  for  12 
months — $4.50. 


Keitb  Corporation,  157  Akbay  Bldg.,  Minneapolia,  Minn. 


New  U.S.  Navy  Rain 

Suit,  $3.75  Prepaid 


will  keep  you  dry  in  the  hardest  rain  and 
protect  against  th< 


e roughest  wind.  Made 
of  the  best  watershedding  cloth  the  Gov- 
ernment could  find.  Suit  consists  of 
Blouse,  Pants  and  Cap.  Never  gets 
sticky  like  a slicker.  Once  you  wear 
a suit  you’ll  never  make  another  trip 
without  one.  Send  for  one  of  these 
brand  new  suits,  and  if  you  are  not  satis- 
fied, return  it  and  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 


Mueller  Distributing  Go. 


225  E.  Commerce,  SanAntonio,Tex. 


U.  S.  ARMY  LUMBERMAN 


RUBBER  SHOES 


WILL  OUTLAST  THREE 
ORDINARY  PAIRS 


These  Shoes  are  more  flexi- 
ble and  comfortable,  too — no 
amount  of  twisting  or  bend- 
ing will  crack  the  pure  Para 
rubber  used. 

Just  a Made-to-Order  Shoe 
for  Farmers,  Miners  and 
Lumbermen. 

They  stay  waterproof,  for 
the  straight  grain  leather  up- 
per is  joined  to  the  rubber 
bottom  with  four 
rows  of  stitching. 

These  Shoes  are 
12  inches  in 
height.  $3.95  Per 
Pair  and  10  Cents 
for  Postage.  These  Shoes  are  selling  wholesale  at 
higher  prices.  Send  money  order  or  check  to 
IRVING  DRUCKER,  Director  of  Sales,  Dept.  F, 
238  E.  59th  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


$3.95 


HUNTERS  — TRAPPERS  — TRADERS 


Unusual  Art  Studies  of  Outdoor  animal  life.  Rare  post 
cards,  views.  Animals  and  their  habits.  Animal  collectors 
just  send  for  samples,  nothing  like  it  ever  sold.  25c  money 
order  will  bring  samples;  no  stamps. 

CHARLES  STUDIOS  P.  0.  Box  231,  Linden,  N.  J. 


AllTacl  Wild  Ducks 


Illllll'Itlllllllllll'IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlIlllllfinilllll^ 

“ Wild  ducks  naturally  migrate  to  the  1 
best  feeding  grounds.  Attract  g 
them  in  large  numbers  by  plant-  m 
ing  Terrell’s  Wild  Celery,  Wild  Rice,  § 
and  other  foods  they  love,  in  lakes,  s 
ponds  and  rivers.  Used  by  largest  game  j 
clubs  and  preserves.  Literature  free,  j 
CLYDE  B.  TERRELL.  | 

Dept.  H222,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  = 


Second  Annual  Trap  Shoot 


CAMDEN  COUNTRY  CLUB 

CAMDEN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


January  9th  to  14th,  1922 
$1,500  IN  PRIZES 


January,  192^ 


out  for  a turkey  or  poultry  shoot.  The 
added  handicap,  or  yardage  system,  gives 
everyone  a good  show  to  win,  and  almost  - 
everybody  likes  to  have  a certain  amount 
of  chance  in  a sport.  For  these  reasons  j 
a turkey  shoot  is  often  found  to  be  a J 
much  more  popular  and  interesting  form  “ 
of  competition  than  most  other  shotgun 


events. 


IN  holding  turkey  matches  it  is  usually 
I customary  and  always  advisable  to 
advertise  them  two  or  three  weeks  in 
advance,  giving  full  particulars  as  to 
place,  ranges,  ammunition  and  sights 
that  will  be  used,  if  it  is  to  be  a rifle  com- 
petition, and  the  number  of  targets  per 
event  and  the  handicap  system  in  vogue 
if  a trap  shoot.  If  it  is  at  wooden 
blocks,  the  size  and  amount  of  shot  that 
will  be  allowed  is  always  given,  and,  in 
addition,  it  is  stated  whether  the  shells 
will  be  supplied  on  the  grounds  or 
whether  competitors  may  bring  and  use 
their  own. 

In  every  case,  in  both  shotgun  and 
rifle  matches,  the  number  of  events  are 
listed;  the  system  of  money  or  prize 
division  is  given;  the  entrance  fee  per 
event  is  stated;  whether  the  events  are 
single  entry  or  reentry  competitions ; and 
some  data  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
turkeys,  geese,  ducks  or  chickens  that 
it  is  expected  will  be  offered.  Conse- 
quently, everyone  knows  beforehand 
just  what  to  bring  in  the  way  of  equip- j 
ment  and  can  form  a definite  idea  of  ™ 
the  events  that  he  will  enter.  There- 
fore, there  is  much  less  trouble  in  run- 
ning off  each  event  and  in  squadding  the 
shooters. 


Publicity  is  the  keynote  to  success  in  U 
running  turkey  matches.  The  service  of  “ 


a competent  reporter  and  a photograph 
or  two  (taken  at  the  last  turkey  shoot) 
will  often  result  in  a column  or  more  of  li 
news  in  each  of  the  local  papers,  so  |i| 
edited  and  displayed  that  it  cannot  fail  n 
to  attract  attention. 

Handbills  displayed  in  sporting-goods  ^ 
stores,  athletic  association  headquarters,  LI 
poolrooms,  at  neighboring  club  shoots 
and  at  football  games  will  bring  out  a 
crowd.  Even  if  only  one  or  two  turkeys  , 
will  be  offered  they  will  usually  be  quite  ] 
sufficient  to  insure  the  necessary  atten- 
dance. 

The  turkey  shoot  has  an  appeal  and 
attraction  that  will  not  be  forgotten.  It 
is  always  exciting,  and  the  contestants 
all  know  that  they  will  shoot  for  prizes 
that  are  of  real  value  and  acceptable  to 
anyone.  Consequently,  a crate  of  tur- 
keys, ducks  and  chickens  will  prove  an 
attraction  that  cannot  be  matched  by  a 
cartload  of  cups,  butter  dishes,  clocks, 
medals  and  spoons,  because  poultry,  ■ 
somehow,  sounds  so  much  more  interest- 
ing and  attractive,  and,  in  addition,  there 
is  the  added  stimulus  in  the  thought  of 
— “First  we  shoot — and  then  we  eat 


: 


II 


- A SPORTSMAN  TO 
HIS  SON 

{Continued  from  page  8) 
fall  that  had  his  leg  shot  off  above  the 
knee.  The  healing  had  been  perfect;" 
and  all  the  time  it  was  healing  he  had 
to  be  getting  about,  feeding  and  escaping  L 
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enemies.  That  shows  what  astonishing 
powers  of  vitality  these  wild  things  have. 

The  deer  that  were  coming  in  the  corn 
have  quit  that  now  and  are  taking  to  the 
peavines.  Next  they  will  visit  the  sweet 
potato  vines.  Old  man  Cumbee,  down 
the  road,  says  that  in  the  fall  the  bucks 
will  dig  out  the  potatoes  with  their  hoofs 
and  horns,  and  I have  known  them  thus 
to  fork  out  peanuts.  As  yet,  however, 
I have  not  witnessed  the  potato  stunt. 
I found,  by  the  way,  a dropped  antler 
that  I am  sure  belongs  to  that  cornfield 
buck.  It  is  a massive  and  craggy  affair, 
carrying  eight  points.  The  size  and 
weight  of  this  antler  give  me  the  wear- 
er’s number.  You  and  I shall  visit  him 
in  due  season. 

OUR  peaches  behind  the  house  are 
ripening,  and  upon  them  some  of 
the  negroes  on  the  place  have  been  cast- 
ing languishing  glances.  When  a negro 
begins  to  roll  his  eyes  at  a peach  tree  it 
is  a killing  glance,  all  right.  He  is  flirt- 
ing: making  a date  for  a secret  meeting. 
Reading  the. signs  of  the  times,  I decided 
to  “stricken”  the  tree  while  a good  many 
of  our  dusky  friends  were  watching  me. 

To  do  this  I take  a little  wheat-flour 
in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  approach  the 
tree  in  the  most  grim  fashion,  scratch 
the  bark  with  my  knife,  and  then  rub  in 
some  of  the  flour.  The  news  that  I 
have  poisoned  the  peaches  will  spread 
like  scandal,  and  the  tree  will  be  safe. 
Fortunately,  no  negro  has  yet  questioned 
why  I could  eat  poisoned  peaches  and  he 
could  not.  It  is  a fine  thing  for  a negro 
.to  get  a good  scare  while  he  is  doing 
wrong.  For  instance,  one  day  down  at 
'Oakland,  a negro  was  stealing  sweet  po- 
tatoes. A giant  buck  that  some  hunters 
|had  roused  far  back  in  the  woods  jumped 
jthe  fence  and  raced  across  the  field,  al- 
most knocking  over  the  negro,  who  was 
down  on  his  knees.  The  thief  got  such 
a fright  by  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
phantom  that  he  came  to  the  plantation 
house,  confessed  to  the  owner,  and  has 
since  become  a deacon  in  the  church. 
It  might  be  a good  thing  for  some  of  the 
rest  of  us  if  we  could  see  a hant  or 
spook  of  some  kind  when  we  happened 
to  be  trying  to  put  over  something  shady. 

By  the  way,  I developed  a regular  pil- 
ferer here  this  summer.  We  began  to 
miss  eggs,  and  I suspected  a hound.  I 
knew  that  the  thief  was  crawling  through 
the  hen-hole.  One  morning  I daubed  the 
sides  of  the  hole  with  red  paint.  An 
hour  later  old  Lucy  appeared  on  the 
scene — decorated  ! I had  suspected  some 
of  the  other  dogs,  but  not  her.  I must 
give  her  away.  Do  you  know  anybody 
up  North  who  wants  a nice  gentle  pet 
with  no  bad  habits  but  egg-sucking  and 
old  age? 

Much  of  my  time  these  days  is  spent 
down  on  the  ricefield  edges,  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  crops  there.  But  I have  to 
watch  my  step.  I never  knew  so  many 
large  cotton-mouth  moccasins  to  be 
abroad.  This  snake  is  a bad  actor.  He 
is  in  no  hurry  to  get  out  of  the  way.  He 
does  have  one  singular  method  of  warn- 
ing. If  you  come  within  the  danger 
zone,  he  will  open  his  mouth  very  wide, 
hissing  slowly;  and  the  blotch  of  white 
that  is  his  mouth,  suddenly  appearing  in 
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Winner  of  all-American 
Endurance  Race.  Litter 
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The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels  of  Berry,  Ky. 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers, 
Fox  and  Cat  Hounds,  Wolf  and 
Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opossum 
Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit 
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All-round  Dogs 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  pals  for  man, 
woman  and  child;  faithful  watchdogs  for 
automobile,  camp  home  and  estate;  ideal 
dogs  for  farm  and  ranch;  excellent  ratters, 
water-dogs,  retrievers  and  hunters.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  Also  Fox-Hounds,  Coon- 
Hounds,  and  Big  Game  Hounds.  Delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive 
booklet  mailed  for  ten  cents. 

OORANG  KENNELS 

The  Largest  Breeders  of  Airedales  in  the  World 
Dept.  H,  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


A marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that 
are  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
and  unthrifty,  with  harsh  staring 
coat,  niaterated  eyes  and  liigh 
coloretl  urine.  There  is  notliing 
to  equal  them  for  distemper, 
mange,  eczema  and  debilitating 
diseases.  You  will  notice  the 
difference  after  a few  doses. 
At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents 

The  Dent  Medicine  Company 

Newbargh,  New  York  Toronto,  Canida 

A practical  treatise  on  dogs  and  their  treatment. 
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Shooting  Dogs  Solicited 

AND  CAREFULLY  TRAINED 

Private  preserve  with  plenty  of  birds 
Terras  $15  per  raonth 

RUFUS  BARNETT 

MATHEWS,  ALABAMA.  Express  Office;  Pike  Road,  Ala. 


Worlds  of  Grouse 


We  train  shooting  and  field  trial  dogs. 
Dogs  boarded  and  exercised  during  the 
summer.  Will  attend  the  prairie  chicken 
and  grouse  dog  trials.  Good  kennels ; best 
of  food.  LOUIS  B.  & JAMES  A. 
CAMPBELL,  Fitzpatrick,  Ala. 


POCKET  KENNEL  RECORD.  This  handy 
book  is  made  up  of  specially  ruled  pages  for  the 
recording  of  pedigrees,  dates  of  services,  birth 
of  puppies,  sales,  purchases  and  all  the  various 
transactions  of  the  breeder  and  kennelman. 
Every  dog  owner  should  have  one.  Durable 
binding.  Fits  the  vest  pocket.  $1.00. 
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Is  This  Worth  the  Price? 

Stop  your  dog  breaking  shot  and  wing. 
Teach  him  what  whoa!  means.  No  long 
trailing  rope  or  spike  collar.  Our  field 
dog  control  is  not  cruel.  Can  be  carried 
in  pocket  and  attached  instantly  to  dog^s 
collar.  Dog  can’t  bolt.  Fast  dogs  can  be 
worked  in  close  and  young  ones  field 
broken  in  a week.  Works  automatically — 
principal  South  American  Bolas.  Seni 
postpaid  with  full  directions  for  $2.  Testi-' 
monials  and  booklet.  Making  a Meat  Dog 
sent  on  request. 

MAPLE  ROAD  KENNELS  ""cf"’ 


the  marsh  or  brake,  will  sometimes  warn 
an  understanding  man  of  his  peril.  Yet, 
for  a semi-tropical  climate,  we  have  com- 
paratively few  venomous  snakes.  An 
impression  prevails  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  that  the  South  is  a peculiarly 
snaky  district.  Yet  wc  have  only  four 
venomous  reptiles;  Kansas  has  three; 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  have  two. 
Besides,  since  they  hibernate  for  five 
months  in  the  year,  they  never  give  hunt- 
ers much  concern.  In  Florida,  1 be- 
lieve, one  of  the  joys  of  the  mid-winter 
season  is  stepping  on  an  eight-foot  dia- 
mondback  rattler.  I never  saw  but  three 
diamondbacks  in  this  country;  and  dur- 
ing the  season  when  they  are  abroad 
they  usually  stay  in  those  remote  places 
where  men  do  not  go.  Sportsmen  visit 
those  places  in  the  winter,  but  then  the 
snakes  arc  asleep.  A great  many,  by 
the  way,  hibernate  in  hollow  logs,  and 
numbers  of  these  are  destroyed  when  a 
fire  passes  through  the  pinclands. 

TIM  TAYL.OR  was  up  to  see  me  the 
^ other  day.  He  says  that  he  has  had 
trouble  keeping  poachers  out  of  his  big 
sheep  pasture.  He  says  that  the  squat- 
ters in  tb.e  pinewoods  are  forever  hunt- 
ing on  his  land  with  cur  dogs — full- 
blooded  curs,  at  that — and  even  at  this 
season.  They  are  after  any  kind  of  meat 
tlien  can  get — chiefly  rabbits.  But  Jim 
thinks  that  they  would  not  refuse  spring 
lamb.  He  claims  that  these  pinclanders 
eat  so  many  bunnies  that  they  acquire 
rabbit  ways,  and  that  every  time  one 
hears  a dog  bark  he  will  back  his  ears. 

Jim  told  me  a good  story  on  his  wife. 
It  seems  that  the  new  preacher  was  to 
dine  with  them,  and  they  wanted  to  im- 
press him.  When  at  table,  Mrs.  Taylor 
planned  to  ring  the  bell,  as  if  to  call  the 
cook  or  the  waitress  or  some  such.  Then, 
when  no  one  appeared,  Mrs.  Taylor 
would  show  her  impatience  and  go  out 
and  bring  in  the  dinner  herself.  Well, 
as  they  sat  down,  she  tinkled  the  bell. 
There  was  no  response,  but  the  sound 
made  for  social  success.  But,  to  the 
amazement  of  all,  the  door  was  pushed 
open,  and  on  the  threshold  stood  that  old, 
lean,  miserable  hound  of  Jim’s.  The 
sound  of  the  bell  must  have  awakened 
sad  memories  in  him,  for  he  threw  back 
his  head  and  began  to  howl.  Worse  than 
that,  he  had  the  preacher’s  whole  dinner 
inside  him.  Jim  says  that  this  social 
business  is  hard  to  carry  through  if  a 
man  keeps  a hound. 

This  is  a time  of  the  year  when  the 
woods  are  prettiest.  And  the  air  is  al- 
ways full  of  fragrance.  As  I write  this 
I can  catch  the  rich  aroma  of  muscadine 
blossoms.  The  trees  are  in  heavy  foli- 
age, and  the  crops  are  growing  fast  and 
lustrously. 

One  day  last  week,  everything  here 
going  well,  I had  Old  Cudjo  paddle  me 
into  the  Reserve.  Explain  to  your 
friends  that  this  place  is  just  a lagoon  in 
the  pinelands — full  of  all  kinds  of  wild 
life,  especially  large-month  bass.  I took 
along  my  long  bamboo  pole  and  several 
big  hooks  tufted  with  flies.  I know  you 
and  some  other  fly-fishermen  would  laugh 
at  my  way  of  getting  these  bass ; hut  I 
catch  them,  and  that’s  the  main  thing. 
Old  Cudjo  pushed  me  about  among  the 
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lily-pads,  and  I played  the  fly  from  the 
end  of  my  pole,  really  making  no  attempt 
to  cast.  I was  in  the  Reserve  an  hour,  I 
got  twenty  strikes,  and  landed  eleven  '' 
fish.  I lost  several  flies.  The  largest 
bass  was  an  eight-pounder;  the  smallest 
a three-pounder.  You  can  see,  there- 
fore, that  they  have  been  in  tnese  parts 
some  time.  This  big  pond,  which  is  a 
good  mile  long  by  about  three  hundred 
yards  wide,  was  stocked  by  my  grand- 
father not  long  after  the  Revolution.  It 
is  full  of  these  bass,  and  the  perch  are 
plentiful,  too.  How  they  escape  the  alii-  , 
gators  I do  not  know. 

V/  OU  w'ill  be  glad  to  know  that  my 
■I  guess  about  the  turkeys  was  right.  I 
myself  have  seen  two  separate  flocks, 
and  Will  reports  another,  quite  near  the 
riceficld.  These  that  I saw  were  about 
the  size  of  quail,  and  only  able  to  fly  to 
the  lowest  limbs  of  bushes.  To  get  them 
up  off  the  ground  at  night  is  one  of  the 
first  lessons  an  old  hen  teaches  her  brood. 
They  will  be  fine  birds  by  the  time  you 
come  down. 

Before  I write  you  next  I shall  have 
done  a thing  in  which  you  will  be  inter- 
ested. Just  as  soon  as  the  next  dry  spell 
sets  in,  I am  going  to  burn  out  several 
of  the  best  bay  thickets  that  we  have  in 
our  woods.  By  next  autumn  they  will 
have  grown  up  in  low,  tender  green.  I 
And  of  all  the  places  that  an  antlered 
buck  prefers,  his  first  choice  is  just  such  ‘ 
a place.  He  wants  good  cover,  he  wants 
tender  browsing,  and  yet  he  wants  a 
kind  of  a place  out  of  which  he  can  get 
on  high  gear  if  necessary.  Three  or 
four  months  after  a bay-branch  is  burnt 
out  it  will  be  the  home  of  one  or  two  old 
bucks,  if  there  are  any  in  the  country. 

As  I am  closing  this  letter  I can  hear 
all  of  those  plantation  sounds  that  make 
a spring  twilight  here  a happy  one ; the 
mocking-birds  and  brown  thrashers  are 
singing;  up  in  the  negro  cabins  there  is 
singing  and  someone  is  strumming  a 
banjo;  over  all  there  is  a sense  of  peace 
and  content  such  as  only  the  promises  of 
summer  can  give. 

It  is  touching  how  some  of  these 
negroes  bring  me  things  to  send  you 
through  the  mail.  I name  the  latest 
gifts:  a live  terrapin,  a peck  of  rice,  the  * 
nest  of  a red-shouldered  hawk,  and  a big 
rooster  with  frizzled  feathers.  It  shows 
that  they  think  of  you,  and  that  is  a sign 
of  affection,  which  is  about  the  best 
thing  we  have  in  this  world.  The  reason 
I prefer  sportsmen  to  all  other  men  is 
because  their  hearts  are  right. 

(To  be  continued) 
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STANDARD 
RABBIT  LOADS: 

Powders:  Dupont,  3 drs. 
Ballistite,  24  grs. 

Shot:  Ounces — 1}/^ 
Size — 6,  7 or  7 


Give  me  that  load  for  Rabbits 


‘T  X ^HEN  the  cotton-tail  pops  out  of  the  brush,  and 
V V starts  off  like  a Kentucky  race-horse,  you  have 
a split  second  in  which  to  stop  him.  That’s  why  I 
want  a load  that  will  always  get  there  quick  and 
sure — a Du  Pont  Standard  Load.” 

The  table  of  Du  Pont  Standard  Loads  shown  above 
has  been  picked  and  proved  by  the  field  experience 
of  America’s  foremost  sportsmen  over  a long  period 
of  years.  A Du  Pont  Load  means  added  velocity 
and  better  patterns.  Du  Pont  powders  are  clean 
burning,  water-proof,  dependable — and  uniform. 
Make  sure  your  loads  are  Du  Pont 


Clip  out  this  chart  and 
put  it  in  your  pocket- 
book.  It  will  be  useful. 


STANDARD 


<500^ 


ADS 


DU  PONT 

SMOKELESS 

Drams 

BALLISTITE 

SMOKELESS 

Crains 

OUNCES 

Shot 

SIZE 

Shot 

Lar^e  Ducks 

3/4  or  5/4 

26or28 

1/8  or  l/v 

4'5or6 

Small  and 
Medium  Ducks 

3 

24 

2.6 

1/8 

1/8  or  1/4 

5-6  or  7^ 

5-6or74 

Grouse.Partridge, 
Prairie  Chicken... 

3 or  ~5'A 

24or26 

1/8 

6or7>l 

Pheasants 

3 

24 

1/6 

5-6or7/^ 

Geese 

26  or  28 

1/8 

4-2orBB 

Wild  Turkey 

5Aor  3/4 

26  or  28 

1/8 

4-  orQ. 

Squirrel.  Rabbits.. 

3 

24 

1/8 

6-7or73 

Doves.  Pigeons.... 

3 or  3/4- 

24  or  26 

1/8 

67-74or8 

Quail 

3 

3/4 

2/4 

3 

24 

26 

22 

24 

1 or  1/8 
1/8 

1 

1/8 

7/xorS 
7/i  or  8 

Snipe.  Woodcock. 

8 or  10 

S or  10 

Shore  Birds... 

2H 

3 

22 

24 

1 

1/8 

3 or  10 
8 or  10 

Sora  Rail. 

254 

3 

22 

24 

24  or25 

1 

1/8 

l/Sor  l/l- 

8 or  10 
8 or  10 

Trap  Loads 

3 or  3/8 

7'A 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co.,  Inc. 
Sporting  Powder  Division 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 
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HUNTING  THE  BIG  BROWN  BEAR 

SEARCHING  FOR  SPECIMENS  OF  URSUS  GYAS  FOR  THE  BROOKLYN 
MUSEUM  ON  THE  FOG-WRAPPED  TUNDRA  OF  THE  ALASKA  PENINSULA 

By  ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


OF  all  carnivorous,  four-footed  ani- 
mals that  still  inhabit  the  wilds, 
none  is  larger  or  more  powerful 
than  the  big  Alaskan  brown  bear. 
The  actual  measurement  of  a full-grown 
specimen  is  eight  feet  long,  and  when 
standing  erect  on  his  hind  legs  he  attains 
a height  of  nine  feet.  His  wei  ht  sur- 
passes that  of  two  average  lions  or  tigers 
and  his  strength  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  king  of  beasts.  In  view  of  these  facts 
it  may  not  be  surprising  that  among  hunt- 
ers this  great*  animal  is  considered  the 
prize  big-game  trophy  of  North  America. 

With  few  exceptions  animals  of  huge 
proportions  are  not  endowed  with  a great 
degree  of  intelligence.  Bulk  often  seems 
to  take  the  place  of  brains.  This  state- 
ment, however,  does  not  apply  to  the 
bear.  Like  the  great  apes,  he  is  full  of 
keen  humor,  which  marks  him 
as  belonging  to  a high  order  in 
the  animal  world.  To  appreci- 
ate fully  the  interest  displayed 
by  everybody  toward  bears, 
one  has  only  to  note  the  crowds 
of  people,  both  old  and  young, 
who  flock  around  the  bear  dens 
in  any  zoological  park,  watch- 
ing their  antics. 

Public  interest  was,  how- 
ever, but  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  authorities  of  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  decided  to 
send  an  expedition'  to  collect  a 
group  of  these  animals  on  the 
Alaska  Peninsula,  and  it  was 
deemed  advisable  not  to  defer 
the  matter  too  long.  The 
brown  bears  are  becoming 
scarcer  year  by  year,  and  a 
proclamation  by  a former  gov- 
ernor of  Alaska,  urging  that 
measures  be  taken  to  extermi- 
nate the  entire  species,  caused 
not  a little  anxiety  among  people  inter- 
ested in  conserving  the  remnants  of  our 
wild  life.  Luckily  for  the  bears,  this  pro- 
posal did  not  go  into  effect,  but  it  was  a 
timely  warning  that  the  collecting  of 
these  animals  should  begin  at  once. 
While  the  big  bear  is  found  in  many 


remote  places  along  the  Alaskan  coast 
and  on  adjacent  islands,  it  is  far  from 
being  plentiful.  The  wild,  desolate  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Kodiak  Island  are  famous 
as  its  retreat ; it  also  inhabits  the  treeless 
regions  that  extend  out  to  the  end  of  the 
Alaska  Peninsula.  To  illustrate  the  un- 
certainties of  bear  hunting,  I might  quote 
the  late  John  Burroughs’  remark,  “One 
cannot  say,  -‘Let’s  go  out  and  kill  a bear,’ 
and  then  go  and  do  it !”  No  doubt,  his 
observation  on  this  point  was  influenced 
by  his  experience  with  the  Harriman 
Alaskan  Expedition.  Many  bear  hunts 
were  organized  by  this  expedition,  but, 
with  all  their  resources,  luck  seemed  to 
be  against  them,  for  E.  H.  Harriman  was 
the  only  member  of  the  entire  party  who 
succeeded  in  killing  one  she-bear  and  two 
cubs  on  Kodiak  Island. 


Needless  to  say,  when  planning  a trip 
of  this  kind,  much  care  and  judgment 
should  be  given  to  the  selection  of  the 
territory.  Alaska  is  an  immense  wilder- 
ness where  one  cannot  readily  move  to 
new  or  more  desirable  hunting  fields : the 
facilities  of  transportation  do  not  permit 


it.  For  the  Brooklyn  Museum’s  Expedi- 
tion many  favorable  places  were  consid- 
ered, but  Pavlof  Bay,  on  the  Alaska 
Peninsula,  was  eventually  agreed  upon  as 
the  most  promising  location,  and  subse- 
quent events  proved  that  no  mistake  was 
made  in  this  decision.  The  hunt  had 
been  planned  for  the  fall,  but  the  time 
was  later  changed  to  spring.  In  the 
course  of  much  preliminary  correspond- 
ence, word  came  that  the  Oklahoma 
State  Museum  was  sending  an  expedi- 
tion to  Alaska  with  the  same  object  in 
view.  Its  leader,  M.  C.  E.  Sykes,  a dis- 
tinguished sportsman  from  Oklahoma, 
with  true  western  hospitality  invited  the 
writer  to  join  his  party.  The  offer  was 
gladly  accepted. 

It  was  a pleasant  evening,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  April,  1921,  when  in  a 
Seattle  hotel,  we  met  one  an- 
other for  the  first  time.  There 
were  four  of  us  to  start  with : 
Mr.  C.  E.  Sykes  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Crabbe.  both  represent- 
ing the  Oklahoma  ^Iuseum•. 
Air.  Cliarles  Hoffmeister  from 
Imperial,  Nebraska,  and  my- 
self. It  was  not  long  before 
all  became  well  acquainted 
with  one  another.  There  is 
always  much  of  common  in- 
terest to  talk  about  when 
planning  the  pursuit  of  big 
game. 

VWE  boarded  the  S.  S. 
YY  Northwestern  at  Seattle 
on  April  23rd.  Fair  weather 
prevailed  as  the  ship  headed 
north  through  the  Inside  Pas- 
sage. Usually  clear,  fine  days 
are  exceptional.  Rain  and 
mist  too  often  mar  much  that 
is  beautiful  in  Alaskan  scenery, 
but  after  the  fog  faded  away,  high, 
wooded  mountains  gladdened  the  eye  with 
their  freshness  and  mysterious  charm. 
Wild  geese,  plover  and  cormorants  were 
flying  briskly  to  their  arctic  breeding 
grounds,  while  flocks  of  common  gulls 
kept  us  company  during  the  entire  trip. 


Two  heads  are  better  than  one 
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Many  stops  were  made  at  points  along 
the  way,  perhaps  the  most  important 
being  Juneau,  the  capital  of  Alaska. 
Here  we  met  Governor  Riggs,  who  issued 
our  hunting  licenses.  He  appeared  to  be 
much  interested  in  our  trip  and  discussed 
the  status  of  game  laws  at  great  length. 
A photograph  in  the  Governor’s  office 
gave  us  ample  proof  of  the  element  of 
danger  in  hunting  bears.  It  showed  a 
native  Indian  boy  whose  flesh  was  horri- 
bly torn  and  chewed  by  a wounded  bear. 
This,  together  with  many  other  authen- 
tic instances  of  bold  attack,  made  me 
realize  why  a certain  insurance  company 
refused  me  an  accident  policy. 

On  April  30th  we  landed  at  Cordova, 
a lively  little  town  of  about  500  inhab- 
itants which  looked  much  more  prosper- 
ous than  many  of  the  coast  towns  at 
which  we  had  stopped.  Here  we  left  the 
steamer  and  met  Dr.  Chase,  a physician 
of  the  settlement  and  the  fifth  member 
of  our  hunting  party.  We  then  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  the  charter  of  a 
power-boat  which  was  to  carry  us  to  the 
end  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  This  lit- 
tle vessel,  the  "Rolfe,”  lay  tied  up  to  the 
wharf,  and  with  keen  interest  we  in- 
spected her  hull  and  equipment.  Captain 
Rolfe  showed  us  her  staunch  construc- 
tion and  powerful  engine.  Although  only 
65  feet  in  length  and  12-foot  beam,  the 
boat  was  equipped  with  a semi-Deisel 
crude-oil  engine  capable  of  making  10 
knots  an  hour.  In  navigating  a rough 
and  dangerous  coast  she  proved  her  sea- 
worthiness, and  Captain  Rolfe’s  manifest 
ability  as  a pilot  made  us  feel  quite 
secure. 

ON  May  1st  we 
sailed  from  Cor- 
dova at  8 A.  M.,  and 
after  the  usual  pre- 
liminary snap-shots, 
started  upon  our 
seven  7 hundred-mile 
journey  along  the 
coast.  The  day  was 
fine,  with  a calm 
blue  sea  and  a gentle 
northwest  breeze. 

On  both  sides  of  us 
were  snow-clad 
mountains  that 
sloped  gradually 
down  to  the  sea. 

From  a few  nearby 
hills  the  snow  had 
melted  and  the  green 
spruce  forests  made 
a fine  contrast  with 
the  glittering  ice-in- 
crusted  peaks  above. 

Timber  dense  and 
heavy  extended 
along  the  shore  line 
and  ended  in  irregu- 
lar points  which 
marked  the  limit  of 
trees.  Hinchenbrook 
Island  was  passed 
and  soon  faded  into  the  distance,  and 
later  we  skirted  Montague.  Then,  at  7 
P.  M.,  we  sailed  through  a narrow  pas- 
sage and  entered  the  open  sea  on  a gen- 
tle, rolling  swell. 

We  had  been  running  well,  although 
the  sea  was  choppy,  when  suddenly  the 
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engine  coughed  and  stopped  dead.  A 
feed  pump  was  found  to  be  broken,  and 
we  were  forced  to  change  our  course  and 
limped,  disabled,  to  the  town  of  Seward, 
on  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 

The  “Rolfe”  lay  alongside  the  dock  at 
Seward  for  almost  two  days  while  re- 
pairs on  the  engine  were  made  by  me- 
chanics from  the  government  machine 
shops.  A more  rugged-looking  country 
can  hardly  be  imagined,  and  many  are 
the  hunting  stories  told  about  its  great 
game  fields.  Permits,  however,  for  col- 
lecting museum  specimens  in  this  sec- 
tion are  not  granted,  so  we  were  impa- 
tient to  reach  our  objective,  six  hundred 
miles  farther  westward. 

On  May  4th  we  left  Seward  at  1 P.  M., 
and  later  passed  the  Seal  Rocks  off  the 
coast  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  A herd  of 
seals  lay  hauled  up  on  a rock  far  off- 
shore, and  as  the  high  waves  dashed  over 
them  their  bodies  glistened  in  the  slaivt- 
ing  days  of  the  sun.  While  gazing  at 
this  picturesque  scene  we  passed  out  into 
the  Pacific.  All  hands  were  in  bed  early, 
but  as  the  sea  was  running  high  there 
was  no  sleep. 

Next  morning  at  daybreak  the  Barren 
Islands  came  into  view,  and  later  we 
passed  along  the  rugged  shores  of  Ko- 
diak Island.  This  was  surely  a formid- 
able-looking coast ; not  a sign  of  human 
habitation  appeared  in  a hundred  miles. 
As  the  day  wore  on,  we  sighted  Katmai, 
the  large  volcano  on  the  mainland  across 
the  straits  from  Kodiak,  in  the  country 
known  as  the  Land  of  Ten  Thousand 
Smokes.  In  1912  the  entire  top  blew  off 


this  mountain  and  ashes  were  scattered 
for  hundreds  of  miles  in  every  direction. 
The  little  town  of  Kodiak,  eighty  miles 
away,  was  buried  six  feet  deep  in  ashes; 
the  inhabitants  had  to  grope  their  way 
to  the  beach  in  utter  darkness,  and  there 
a revenue  cutter  took  them  to  safety.  As 
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we  passed  along  the  shore,  the  ashes ' 
were  still  visible  on  the  higher  moun-j 
tains.  ' ! 

A FTER  two  days  and  nights  of  stormy! 

seas  and  driving  gales,  during  which  | 
our  little  boat  pitched  and  dived  to  an' 
alarming  degree,  we  arrived  at  Unga,  a 
place  unrivalled  for  bad  weather.  Rec-i 
ords  show  that  rain  and  fog  or  snow  pre- 
vail about  272  days  of  the  year  and  sun-' 
shine  is  rare  indeed.  On  the  hunt  we 
had  but  three  fair  days  in  twenty-eight. 
The  town  of  Unga  consists  of  about  fifty 
frame  houses  and  a population  of  ap- 
proximately two  hundred  souls ; the  peo- 
ple earning  their  livelihood  by  cod-fish- 
ing and  working  in  the  salmon  canneries,  i 
It  was  here  we  met  our  guides,  Peter 
Larsen,  Nick  Creevden  and  Albert  Os-! 
terback.  After  they  came  aboard  we' 
proceeded  to  Pirate  Cove  and  from! 
thence  to  Broad  Cape,  where  we  arrived' 
early  in  the  morning  of  May  9th. 

Great  was  the  excitement  here  when ! 
one  of  our  packers  gave  the  alarm  that ' 
several  bears  were  in  sight  on  a hillside 
two  miles  away.  We  turned  our  glasses; 
on  them  and,  discovered  four  bears,  a fe- !, 
male  and  three  half-grown  cubs,  in  al 
deep  canyon  that  was  half  filled  with  | 
snow.  Heading  the  boat  toward  thCj 
cliffs,  we  anchored  and  went  ashore,! 
then  loaded  our  rifles  and  ascended  the  ; 
bluffs.  It  was  agreed  that  Sykes  should 
have  the  first  shot,  and  he  made  good  use  ' 
of  the  opportunity.  After  crawling  up ' 
the  hill  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  we  had  i 
a fine  view  of  the  stalk.  The  bear  and 
her  c^bs  were  loaf- 
ing on  a snow  patch 
about  30  yards  off. 
The  female  was  , 
lying  down,  and 
never  moved  from 
this  position  after 
being  shot.  The  cubs 
made  off,  trying  in 
vain  to  escape. 
Sykes  proved  him- 
self an  expert  shot; 
but  that  is  his  story. 

After  we  had 
skinned  the  bears 
we  packed  the  pelts  j 
and  bones  down  to 
the  beach.  On  the 
way  I saw  a bald 
eagle  sitting  on  a 
crag  175  yards  dis- 
tant. I took  aim  and 
let  go.  The  eagle 
pitched  off  the  cliff 
and  fell  to  the  beach. 
He  was  a fine  speci- 
men, measuring 
seven  feet  wing 
spread.  The  next  day 
we  anchored  in  Pav-  1 
lof  Bay,  named  for 
the  famous  volcano 
which  rises  near  the 
shore.  Occasional  * 
puffs  of  black  smoke  indicated  that  one 
only  of  its  twin  peaks  is  still  active.  As 
I gazed  upon  them  they  looked  cold  and 
forbidding,  and  no  one,  I have  been  told, 
has  yet  reached  their  summits. 

We  loaded  our  outfit  aboard  the  smaller 
skiffs,  went  ashore  and  pitched  our  five 


The  ‘'Rolfe”  outward  bound  for  the  bear  country 
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Trophies  secured  by  Robert  H.  Rockwell,  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  Alaskan  Expedition 


tents  at  the  end  of  the  lagoon  three  miles 
from  Pavlof  Mountain.  The  site  was  a 
good  one,  as  water  was  handy  and  the 
tents  were  sheltered  by  a steep  bluff. 
Active  hunting  started  on  the  11th  day  of 
May.  At  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
headed  back  toward  camp,  having  sighted 
nothing  except  a few  scattered  bands  of 
caribou,  which  grazed  peacefully  on  the 
flats.  We  counted  about  seventy-five 
altogether  and  saw  that  the  does  and 
young  bucks  still  carried  their  small  ant- 
lers. Later  on  in  the  afternoon,  Nick 
Creevden,  my  guide,  sighted  a bear  four 
miles  away,  headed  up  over  the  moun- 
tain. Unfortunately  it  was  too  late  in 
the  day  to  follow,  so  we  reluctantly  went 
on  to  camp,  which  we  reached  at  7 
o’clock,  hot,  tired  and  hungry. 

CRIDAY,  the  13th,  was  a lucky  day. 
* Early  morning  found  us  hunting,  and 
we  had  not  been  on  the  way  an  hour  be- 
fore spying  two  bears,  a female  and  one 
cub,  about  three  miles  off,  climbing  up  a 
flat-topped  knoll.  We  made  haste  and 
“mushed”  along  in  the  deep  snow,  over 
ravines  and  along  steep,  grass-covered 
ridges,  finally  climbing  the  immense  snow 
field  where  we  had  last  seen  the  bears. 


On  reaching  the  top  of  the  ridge  we 
found  heaps  of  volcanic  ash  and  large 
flat  rocks  that  completely  obscured  the 
trail.  The  bears  had  given  us  the  slip. 
As  we  scanned  the  distant  hillside  with 
our  glasses  for  snow  patches  that  would 
show  evidences  of  tracks,  many  little 
rocks  assumed  the  form  of  Bruin.  Two 
boulders  in  particular  attracted  our  at- 
tention, but  they  seemed  so  immovable 
that  we  reluctantly  gave  up  the  hope  that 
they  might  turn  out  to  be  the  game  we 
sought.  A little  later,  however,  Nick, 
once  more  casually  turning  his  glasses  on 
the  suspicious-looking  stones,  curtly  re- 
marked that  the  two  boulders  were  really 
two  bears.  This  was  confirmed  when  the 
objects,  which  were  first  apart,  came  to- 
gether, and  then  we  discovered  their 
tracks  in  the  snow.  The  animals  were 
taking  a noonday  siesta  on  the  snow  not 
more  than  150  yards  from  a rock-covered 
hill.  From  where  we  stood  their  posi- 
tion was  about  three  miles  away.  Nick 
rolled  and  lit  a cigarette,  while  I was  for 
starting  off  at  once  on  a run,  but,  heed- 
ing good  advice,  took  it  more  easily,  for 
it  was  evident,  as  the  guide  said,  that 
Bruin  was  going  to  loll  around  that  spot 
for  some  time. 


Travelling  through  slushy,  snow-cov- 
ered bogs  and  over  ridges  of  shifting 
shale,  we  came  to  within  250  yards  of 
the  bears,  both  still  rolled  up,  sunning 
themselves  in  the  snow.  After  a brief 
consultation  it  was  decided  that  we  re- 
trace our  steps,  circle  around  to  the  rear 
and  work  up  closer  behind  some  rocks. 
We  soon  reached  this  point,  and,  peeping 
over,  Nick  was  surprised  at  not  seeing 
the  game.  I knew  for  certain  that  they 
were  behind  the  second  hill,  as  I had 
marked  the  location  carefully  when  we 
first  sighted  our  quarry,  and  so  we  made 
another  detour  and  crept  up  close  to  a 
rock  about  five  feet  high,  and  then,  peer- 
ing' over  the  top,  we  discovered  the  cov- 
eted prizes.  The  female  was  sitting  on 
her  haunches.  A glance  at  her  massive 
head  showed  that  she  was  indeed  a very 
large  bear.  The  cub  was  hidden,  prob- 
ably lying  behind  her.  This  was  the  mo- 
ment well  worth  the  long  journey.  The 
sensation  of  a lifetime ! A big  bear 
within  range ! 

I had  previously  agreed  with  the  guide 
that  if  I failed  to  bring  both  bears  to  bag 
he  was  to  shoot,  but  not  unless  it  was 
plainly  evident  that  they  were  getting 
away.  Since  my  object  was  to  collect  a 
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group  for  the  museum,  I did  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  let  any  bear  get  out  of  my 
sight  once  I had  decided  that  his  skin 
would  be  worth  having.  The  distance 
now  from  the  game  being  122  yards,  a 
very  fine  sight  was  taken,  as  my  .gun  was 
targeted  for  100  yards  and  adjusted  to 
place  the  bullets  six  inches  above  “six 
o'clock”  on  the  bull’s-eye.  Aiming  half 
way  between  the  shoulder  and  brisket 
and  about  nine  inches  anterior  to  the 
front  leg,  I let  the  bullet  go,  and  it  did 
all  that  one  could  expect.  Breaking  the 
shoulder  blade,  it 
penetrated  the 
spinal  column  and 
shattered  it.  My  sec- 
ond shot  entered  the 
forward  part  of  the 
pelvis  and  ran  diag- 
onally through  the 
body,  knocking  her 
down.  I then  fired 
four  shots  at  the 
cub,  which  was  mak- 
ing off  down  hill  at 
a good  pace.  The 
final  shot  bowled  it 
completely  over.  Fa- 
tal as  the  first  shot 
at  the  old  bear  had 
been,  it  required  two 
more  bullets  before 
she  collapsed  and  we 
felt  safe  to  ap- 
proach. Her  coat 
proved  to  be  in 
prime  condition  and 
she  was  as  beautiful 
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a specimen  as  any  I have  ever  seen. 

After  photographing  and  skinning  the 
bears,  we  rolled  the  skins  up  in  bundles, 
the  guide  carrying  one  and  our  packer 
shouldering  the  other.  The  larger  skin 
must  have  weighed  nearly  a hundred 
pounds,  a heavy  burden  and  a clumsy  one 
to  carry.  Over  the  many  miles  that  lay 
between  ns  and  camp  we  trudged  along 
slowly  through  glacier  streams  and  over 
snow  bridges.  Ptarmigan  were  calling 
to  one  another  in  the  twilight  from  the 
sprouting  alder  brush.  A white  arctic 


hare  sat  hunched  up,  with  his  ears 
thrown  back,  watching  us  as  we  passed. 
Down  a deep,  grassy  ravine  a shadowy 
object  moved  nervously  about.  It  was  a 
handsome  red  fox.  He  was  not  aware 
of  our  presence,  but  was  sneaking  in  our  I 
direction,  halting  every  now  and  then  to 
sniff  the  air.  Alert,  keen  and  cunning, 
he  presented  a phase  of  wild  life  inter- 
esting to  behold.  Night  came  on,  but 
still  we  were  miles  away  from  camp.  The 
loads  seemed  to  become  heavier  at  every 
step  and  the  going  was  not  any  too  good. 

Floundering  about 
in  a boggy  canyon, 
trying  to  locate  in 
the  uncertain  light  a I 
place  to  ford  a i 
stream,  it  dawned 
upon  us  that  the 
melting  snow  had  i 
transformed  what 
was  a fordable  brook  1 
in  the  morning  into 
a rushing  river  at  l| 
the  end  of  the  day. , 
At  last  we  decided 
to  leave  the  skins 
on  the  river  bank 
with  a fluttering 
cloth  attached  to 
discourage  wolver- 
ines from  spoiling ' 
our  trophies.  Then, 
with  nothing  to  : 
carry,  we  arrived  at  * 
camp  half  an  hour 
before  midnight, 
{C ant’d  on  page  82) 
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CANVAS -BACKS  AND  OPEN  WATER 

HOW  LONG  JOHN  REVIVED  THE  SINKING  SPIRIT  THAT 
ATTENDS  THE  LAST  FEW  DAYS  OF  THE  DUCKING  SEASON 


IT  was  zero  weather  in  Dixieland;  a re- 
lentless north  wind  swept  the  frozen 
wheat  fields  partly  bare  of  the  pro- 
tecting mantle  of  newly  fallen  snow. 
The  frigid  blasts  raced  impetuously 
across  the  broad  expanse  of  frozen  river, 
uncovering  large,  gray  patches  of  ice  and 
moulding  the  drifting  snow  in  wave-like 
patterns.  The  mercury  had  been  flirting 
desperately  with  zero  for  days.  Such  a 
condition  of  sustained  cold  had  never  be- 
fore been  known  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 
Even  the  ancient  historians  of  local  con- 
ditions— those  doubtful  weather  prognos- 
ticators who  are  found  and  are  tolerated 
in  all  rural  communities — were  unable  to 
match  this  spell  of  weather  with  any 
their  uncanny  memories  or  their  over- 
exercised imaginations  might  resurrect 
from  the  dusty  pigeon-holes  of  their 
minds.  The  Miles  River  was  frozen 
solid;  so  was  Eastern  Bay  and,  in  fact, 
most  of  Chesapeake  Bay  proper. 

Ducks  had  been  unusually  plentiful  on 
the  river  before  the  freeze.  The  exact 
reason  for  this  decided  increase  in  their 
number  was  hard  to  determine.  Long 
John,  the  oysterman,  said  it  was  because 
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of  an  abundance  in  certain  sea  weeds 
which  form  the  natural  food  of  the  wild 
duck.  It  was  more  likely  due  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  cold  weather  up  North.  All 
our  old  friends  were  back.  The  fat  little 
butter-ball  with  its  gay  black  and  white 
markings,  its  playful  disposition  and  its 
miraculous  capacity  for  sustained  under- 
water manoeuvers ; the  sombre  blackhead 
which  usually  formed  the  bulk  of  our 
bags ; the  large  golden-eye  or  whistler 
with  its  gorgeous  male  headdress.  Only 
the  clown  or  fool  of  this  otherwise  typ- 
ical Miles  River  representation  was  ab- 
sent ; no  merganser  had  come  to  amuse  us 
this  fall. 

We  boys,  all  members  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  great  free  fraternity  of  the 
outdoors,  were  given  a short  but  appetiz- 
ing taste  of  real  duck-shooting  before  old 
Boreas  clamped  down  the  lid.  We  had 
banged  at  them  as  they  decoyed  out  in 
front  of  our  blinds,  we  had  stalked  them 
along  the  wooded  shores  of  the  cove  and 
we  had  winged  them  as  they  flew  over 
the  long  sand  spit.  Had  our  killings  been 
large  we  might  have  reached  that  condi- 
tion of  satiety  which  dulls  the  keen  edge 


of  any  sport.  While  the  north  wind 
raged  and  whistled  and  moaned  about  the 
corners  of  the  old  brick  house  we  hugged 
the  big  open  fire.  Our  spirits  had 
dropped  with  the  mercury,  for  we  thor- 
oughly believed  there  would  be  no  more 
ducking  this  season  and  we  regretfully 
remembered  that  the  season  for  quail  and 
rabbits  was  closed. 

Long  John,  the  most  ardent  if  not  the' 
most  consistent  gunner  of  the  lot,  had  be- 
come thoroughly  tired  of  this  enforced 
period  of  hibernation.  He  muttered 
something  about  getting  outside  for  exer-^ 
cise.  He  received  no  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse, not  even  from  the  indomitable 
hunter.  Bones,  who,  in  response  to  a 
short  whistle,  rose  reluctantly  from  the 
warm  hearth,  stretched  leisurely,  yawned 
audibly  and  followed  his  master  with  a 
lingering,  stiff-legged  gait. 


■ 

I 


COMETHING  unusual  had  happened  I j 
or  was  about  to  happen.  Long  John’s  , 
approaching  steps  were  accelerated  by  t 
some  urgent  mission.  Now,  Long  John  I 
is  never  in  a hurry,  not  even  for  meals 
which  he  relishes  nevertheless,  so  we  all  f 
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sat  up  with  the  same  air  of  expectation 
when  he  rushed  breathlessly  into  the 
. room,  his  face  flushed,  his  eyes  glowing. 

“Get  your  heavy  clothes,  quick ! Get 
your  guns  and  plenty  of  shells  !” 

“What’s  up?”  we  voiced  with  brewing 
excitement. 

“Ducks — hundreds  of  them — and  can- 
' vas-backs !” 

The  last  remark  which  came  in  gasps 
from  a voice  spent  from  much  running 
was  sufficient  . to  send  us  scurrying  for 
our  heavy  clothes  and  guns  with  feelings 
iof  unrestrained  excitement.  Only  a few 
imoments  elapsed  before  we  were  stum- 
-ilbling  over  the  frozen  ground  of  a wheat 
. field  in  the  face  of  a biting  northwest 
gale.  Long  John,  in  the  lead,  headed  for 

■ a slight  eminence  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
cove.  The  rest  of  us  followed  in  single 
file,  silent  and  expectant.  As  we  ap- 

- proached  the  shore  our  guide  bent  low 
and  headed  for  a little  clump  of  water- 
i myrtle  which  formed  a screen  or  natural 
blind  back  of  a low  section  of  the  shore 
line. 

We  proceeded  cautiously,  with  our 
bodies  close  to  the  ground  and  our  eyes 

■ intent  upon  the  bright  strip  of  ice  that 
mfolded  itself  beyond  . the  fringe  of 
ivater-myrtle.  Suddenly,  Long  John 'pros- 

' mated  himself  full  length,  signalled  can- 
non, and  commenced  squirming  forward 
'!jto  the  protection  of  the  thicket.  We  did 
"■‘rkewise  and  after  snaking  our  way 
"Ithrough  a greenbrier  patch  and  two 
"nowdrifts,  eventually  reached  the  place 
pf  concealment  without  exposing  our- 
selves. 

A remarkable  sight  met  the  gaze  of 
) four  pairs  of  eager  eyes.  Out  in  front 
\ stretched  the  frozen  surface  of  Wood- 
and  Creek.  This  beautiful  little  water- 
Aray  with  its  broad,  winding  stretches 
ind  its  shallow,  secluded  bays,  well  de- 
serves the  name  of  Woodland.  Its 
shores  are  fringed  with  native  juniper 
vhose  deep  green  foliage  gives  an  air 
)f  richness  to  the  quiet  shores.  There 
^ ire  oaks  and  gums  and  great  weather- 
" scarred  pines  and  close  to  the  water’s 
^dge  the  tawny  sedge  crowds  the  water- 
nyrtle  for  position — an  ideal  place  for 
, lucks  in  the  winter  months  and  favor- 
te  water  for  the  striped  bass  in  the 
spring  and  fall. 

The  cove  is  all  but  estranged  from  its 
arger  parent,  the  Miles  River,  by  a long 
^ sand  spit  which  runs  south  from  the 
Wye  Town  shore  to  a deep,  narrow  tide- 
. run  off  the  Pickbourne  shore.  The 
. iraried  texture  and  uneven  conformation 
if  the  ice  which  filled  the  space  between 
f(,i  :he  near  shore  and  the  opposite  strip  of 
sand  showed  the  influence  of  a strong 
vind  and  a capricious  tide.  At  first  an 
mbroken  expanse  presented  itself,  but 
. IS  we  craned  our  necks  Tiigher  over  the 

■ intervening  promontory  of  the  shore 
line  there  appeared  under  our  very  noses 
1 narrow  strip  of  open  water. 

“Gee  whiz !”  gasped  Searls. 

“Gosh !”  came  a tense  whisper  from 
Dick,  synchronous  with  a double  click 
which  told  us  that  the  old  ten  was 
^ cocked  and  ready, 
al 


That  strip  of  open  water  was  fairly 
alive  with  ducks.  There,  directly 
in  front,  not  sixty  feet  away,  was  a lit- 
tle bunch  of  whistlers  playing  about  and 
splashing  in  absolute  oblivion  of  any 
threatening  danger.  Off  to  the  right  a 
flotilla  of  butter-balls  was  pushing 
against  the  tide  in  search  of  new  feed- 
ing grounds,  its  members  going  under  at 
intervals,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  to 
lirowse  about  among  the  oyster  spat  and 
choice  water  weeds.  They  bobbed  up 
and  down  on  the  wind-roughened  sur- 
face like  so  many  brightly  colored  corks, 
their  sharp  markings  of  black  and  white 
sparkling  in  the  long  rays  of  the  after- 
noon sun.  Black-heads  were  every- 
where, single  birds  and  small  groups. 


A canvas-back 


mingling  in  the  most  intimate  manner, 
with  the  other  species;  always  restless, 
usually  diving,  and  ever  on  the  alert. 

This  gay  assemblage  of  waterfowl,  all 
apparently  content  in  a sense  of  abso- 
lute security  yet  all  within  easy  range 
of  our  loaded  guns,  was  favored  only 
with  a transient  glance  of  appraisal 
from  eyes  fascinated  by  a sight  of 
greater  moment. 

Canvas-backs ! Thirty-two  of  the 
beauties  ! What  a sight  to  feast  upon ! 
Never  before  had  we  seen  canvas-backs 
in  Woodland  Creek,  although  we  had 
often  heard  the  Colonel  tell  of  the  great 
flocks  of  these  fowl  that  used  to  fre- 
quent the  waters  of  the  cove  back  in  the 
old  plantation  days.  Then  the  long, 
cumbersome,  single  shot,  muzzle-loading 
flintlock  fowling  piece  gave  the  ducks 
an  even  chance  with  the  gunner  — a 
chance  which  they  rarely  have  to-day 
with  the  pump-gun  and  the  automatic 
shotgun  to  swing  the  odds  against  them. 


But  if  there  are  unscrupulous  gunners 
in  these  days  they  also  haunted  the 
shores  in  the  good  old  days;  we  remem- 
ber that  the  Colonel  used  to  tell  us  of 
the  dissension  caused  in  the  ranks  of  his 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  slaves  by 
the  continued  diet  of  diamond-back  ter- 
rapin and  canvas-back  duck. 

There  they  were  bunched  together  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  lead,  their 
long,  tapering  heads  of  reddish  brown 
sunk  into  the  thick  black  collars  about 
their  necks;  their  shapely  backs  of  soft 
gray  forming  distinctive  patches  against 
the  dark-blue  water.  They  swung  laz- 
ily in  the  tide  like  so  many  tiny  ships  at 
anchor;  not  particularly  interested  in 
the  quest  of  food  or  in  any  intimate  in- 
vestigation of  their  immediate  surround- 
ings. One  of  the  number  was  peace- 
fully seated  upon  an  edge  of  the  ice,  ap- 
parently asleep.  Another  was  striving 
awkwardly  to  join  the  slumbering  one. 
A hoarse  grating  “quack,  quack”  came 
at  intervals  from  the  midst  of  this 
peaceful  group. 

Suddenly,  as  if  at  a given  signal,  the 
long  necks  raised,  the  heads  turned  ex- 
citedly from  side  to  side  and  the  fleet 
started,  full  steam  ahead,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  our  blind. 

We  crouched  in  bundles  of  tense  ex- 
citement, hardly  daring  to  breathe  lest 
we  divert  the  favorable  course  of  the 
disturbed  flock.  I felt  that  same  thrill 
of  excitement  experienced  when  a “big 
one”  has  yanked  at  the  bait  and  I am 
waiting  for  the  final  tightening  of  the 
line.  As  the  flock  came  fairly  within 
range  this  spirited  conversation  in  low 
whispers  ensued : 

“Ready,  boys?  Let’s  over  the  top  and 
give  it  to  ’em.” 

“Hold  on ! What  do  you  think  we 
are,  a bunch  of  Huns?” 

“We  never  had  such  a chance  before, 
we’ll  sure  get  the  big  laugh  if  we  let 
such  a fine  bunch  sneak  out  from  under 
our  guns.” 

“We  can’t  shoot  ’em  sittin’,  there’s  no 
sport  in  that,  besides  it  don’t  give  ’em  a 
fair  chance.” 

The  righteous  indignation  of  the 
sportsmen  of  the  party  soon  per- 
suaded the  rest  of  us  into  a better  con- 
ception of  fairness.  It  was  agreed  that 
we  should  rise  simultaneously,  advertise 
our  presence  with  a shout  and  then  nail 
our  birds  as  they  cleared  the  water.  But, 
alas,  our  plan  never  matured.  With  a 
great  splash  and  beating  of  wings  the 
splendid  flock  arose,  followed  at  close 
intervals  by  smaller  flocks  of  smaller 
birds.  They  were  a grand  sight  as  they 
climbed  over  the  air  against  the  strong 
wind.  We  were  caught  in  the  final  ad- 
justments for  the  assault.  Confusion 
and  consternation  followed. 

Bang ! Bang ! went  the  ten. 

Bang  ! pause — Bang  ! pause — curses — 
more  curses — and  still  more  curses  came 
from  Searls  and  his  pump-gun. 

My  sixteen  joined  the  uproar  a little 
late,  pumping-  useless  shot  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rapidly  retreating  beauties. 
The  echoing  roar  of  Long  John’s  single 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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A SPORTSMAN  TO  HIS  SON 

FURTHER  LETTERS  CONCERNING  SPORTS  AFIELD  AND  WILD  LIFE 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  HAMPTON  PLANTATION,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

By  ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE 


Though  you  win  be  coming 
home  in  less  than  two  weeks 
now,  I must  write  you,  for 
I want  what  I say  to  en- 
courage you  not  to  fail  us.  1 
planted  the  hope  of  your  return 
nearly  twelve  months  ago ; and  the 
harvest  of  it  is  pretty  close  now. 

We  have  had  several  killing 
frosts,  and  both  the  woods  and  the 
fields  would  look  like  pictures  if 
they  had  a hunter  or  two  roaming 
through  them.  All  our  wood  has 
been  stored  away  in  the  cellar  for 
the  winter.  1 have  some  live-oak 
backlogs  that  are  not  to  be  lighted 
until  you  come.  But  I have  al- 
ready had  Old  Cudjo  and  W ill  take 
one  up  in  your  room  and  put  on  the 
and-irons.  I told  them  it  was  for 
you,  and  that  you  and  I would  sit 
l)efore  it  some  night  soon  and 
"talk  the  night  away.”  By  the  way, 
if  you  have  old  trousers,  these  two 
men  need  them.  I hardly  thought 
the  other  day  that  what  they  were 
wearing  would  hold  out  until  they 
got  that  big  log  in  place. 

These  two  men  mentioned  went 
on  a ’coon  hunt  a few  weeks  ago, 
and  one  incident  of  it  I must  re- 
cord. It  seems  that  the  pace  set  by 
the  dogs  was  pretty  hot,  where- 
upon these  followers  of  Mr.  Ring- 
tail decided  to  take  a rest.  They 
built  a fire  in  the  sandy  road,  laid  down 
with  their  feet  to  it,  and  went  to  sleep. 
After  a while  Cudjo  roused  himself,  de- 
claring that  he  smelt  something  burning. 
But  he  soon  lapsed  into  sleep  again. 
Three  times  he  did  this.  Finally  W^ill 
stirred  himself  and  sat  up. 

“How.  Cudjo,”  he  said  in  mild  sur- 
prise, “ain’t  you  know  that  the  thing  you 
smell  burning  is  yo’  oTvn  foot?” 

It  takes  something  more  than  mere  fire 
to  make  itself  felt  through  the  callous 
pads  on  feet  like  Cudjo’s. 

I can  report  that  heavy  rains  in  the 
up-country  assure  us  of  a freshet  in 
about  ten  days’  time.  A height  of  20  feet 
in  the  river  at  Columbia  always  means 
flooded  lowlands  for  us  here.  The  water 
takes  about  ten  days  to  come  down ; it 
should  therefore  be  here  when  you  ar- 
rive. I know  of  nothing  that  could 
promise  you  better  hunting.  All  the  deer 
and  wild  turkeys  will  have  to  come  out  of 
the  river-swamps,  and  will  stay  near  the 
freshet-edges.  Once  in  a freshet-time 
we  ran  into  a drove  of  deer  that  had 
come  across  the  river.  There  were 
twenty-six  of  them,  the  largest  number  I 
ever  saw  together.  I counted  them  care- 
fully as  they  jumped  the  road.  Being  in 
unfamiliar  country,  they  did  not  run  as 
they  should  have  run,  but  crossed  the 
road  within  sight  but  out  of  gunshot  of 
all  the  standers. 

I remember  seeing  eleven  deer  come 


Quail  hunting  on  Hampton  Plantation 

out  in  a herd  to  old  Mr.  Crumpler.  He, 
thinking  to  make  a record,  decided,  as 
the  deer  were  running  down  a sheep- 
path  toward  him  single  file,  to  shoot  at 
their  legs.  He  did  not  touch  one.  I 
once  saw  ten  bucks,  fully  antlered,  cross 
an  old  bank  in  the  time  of  high  water. 
As  a wild-life  picture,  I believe  I never 
saw  a finer.  I mention  these  things  as 
suggestions  of  what  may  happen  to  you 
when  you  arrive  at  the  old  home  this 
Christmas. 

There  is  humbler  game  in  abundance. 
My  rice  I have  stacked  in  the  barnyard, 
and  the  stacks  are  visited  every  day  by 
such  a concourse  of  blackbirds  as  one 
seldom  sees  gathered.  I took  a shot  the 
other  evening  and  harvested  forty-nine. 
These  your  mother  makes  into  pie,  and 
the  kind  which  no  man  could  scorn.  We 
give  a good  many  away  to  the  negroes, 
who  never  seem  to  get  enough  to  eat. 
However,  from  certain  hogs  that  I have 
not  seen  lately,  I believe  that  some  of 
them  have  enough  bacon  to  last  until 
New  Year. 

Now  that  we  are  well  on  with  the  cool 
weather,  the  wild  ducks  have  been  com- 
ing into  the  ricefield  at  night ; one  night 
at  least  they  kept  me  awake  for  half  an 
hour.  The  mallard  drakes  are  the  ones 
that  make  the  most  noise,  though  the 
black  ducks  have  very  penetrating  voices. 
I’ll  tell  you  a thing  about  catching  one 
of  these  ducks  alive  that  you’ll  not  be- 


lieve. Charlie  Lesane,  the  negro 
trapper,  brought  me  a perfectly 
good  mallard  the  other  morning,  | 
and  informed  me  that  he  caught  | 
him  in  a steel  trap  that  he  had  set 
on  a floating  grass  bed.  I asked ' 
him  if  he  had  set  for  mink,  and  he 
said,  “No,  sah;  for  duck.”  He 
then  added  that  he  had  often 
caught  wild-fowl  in  this  way. 
This  old  drake  I am  keeping  for 
you  to  see,  and  perhaps  we  cant 
breed  him  to  a tame  duck  and  raise 
some  live  decoys. 

SHORT  time  ago  I was  in-: 
vited  by  some  of  the  men  down ' 
the  road  to  join  them  on  a hunt.  ' 
The  day  was  a little  rainy,  and 
I had  some  trouble  keeping  myj 
glasses  clean  of  moisture.  While 
on  an  excellent  stand,  I heard' 
the  dogs  suddenly  begin  chiming.! 
Thinking  I had  plenty  of  time  to 
get  ready,  I pulled  out  my  handker-  i 
chief  to  wipe  my  glasses.  I think  I ' 
gave  it  a shake.  That  is  what  I[ 
judge  I did  from  the  way  that! 
buck  sailed  away  from  me  ! Son, ! 
I am  telling  you  straight  of  this  ! 
family  disgrace.  To  think  that  I 
actually  shook  a handkerchief  in' 
a buck’s  face  ! Of  course  I did  not' 
shoot.  Why  I did  not  remains  as^ 
yet  a mystery  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  hunt.  But  I simply  have  not) 
as  yet  had  the  nerve  to  confess. 

For  a long  time  now  we  have  been  , 
having  a dry  spell.  It  is  unusual  for  it 
to  run  on  so  late  into  the  autumn.  Onej 
effect  of  it  has  been  to  lower  the  water  in* 
all  the  ponds.  Jones’  Pond  is  now  al- 
most dry;  and  you  know  that  when  it  iS;! 
full  it  covers  about  three  acres.  WelL 
the  fall  of  water  there  evidently  uncov-‘i 
ered  an  alligator  that  had  hibernated. ! 
He  evidently  buried  himself  against  the  ! 
side  of  the  pond,  in  the  mud  on  the  slope. , 
When  the  water  left  him  he  awoke — very 
uncomfortable,  I suppose.  At  least  he 
was  certainly  irritable.  Some  negro  dis- 
covered him  painfully  crawling  through 
the  woods,  as  if  he  were  making  for  the 
river.  He  reported  the  escape  to  me.  I 
found,  on  reaching  the  place,  that  he  was 
not  the  hoary  old  dragon  I had  hoped  to 
see,  but  a sleek  young  bull  of  about  six 
summers.  I let  him  go,  which  perhaps 
was  a foolish  thing,  as  a ’gator  is  a var-' 
mit.  But  I seldom  regret  letting  any' 
wild  thing  go.  Perhaps  I thereby  ease’ 
my  conscience  for  some  of  the  lives  I 
have  taken. 

It  was  on  the  way  home  from  the  alli- 
gator expedition  that  a peculiar  thing 
happened.  You,  as  a woodsman,  will  be; 
interested  in  it.  I asked  the  negro  with 
me  to  walk  out  a bay-head.  I just  wanted 
to  see  whether  anvthing  was  lying  im 
there.  Well,  sir,  and  what  do  you  think' 
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was  snoozing  in  those  bays  ? Why,  your 
old  cornfield  buck,  as  big  as  life.  He 
came  so  close  to  me  that  I could  pretty 
nearly  have  caught  him  by  the  tail.  I 
did  not  let  him  see  me,  and  he  wasn’t  a 
bit  scared.  But  oh,  his  horns ! I have 
seen  antlers  in  my  day,  but  not  like  his. 
If  you  don't  get  him  before  this  month 
is  out,  you're  disinherited ! By  the  way, 
after  the  buck,  that  took  the  pasture  fence 
as  if  it  were  play,  what  should  come  out 
on  a dead  run  but  a red  fox.  I was  curi- 
ous to  see  how  he  would  manoeuver  the 
fence,  which,  as  you  know,  has  four  feet 
of  woven  wire,  then  a break  of  eight 
inches,  and  then  two  strands  of  barbed 
wire.  The  rascal  simply  shot  up  in  the 
air,  turned  his  lithe  body,  and  slid 
through  the  opening  just  as  accurately  as 
you  please.  He  could  get  a long  lead  on 
dogs  by  that  clever  kind  of  a stunt.  I 
would  have  shot  him  just  when  he  fig- 
ured he  was  getting  away,  but  I did  not 
want  to  give  the  old  buck  anything  to  get 
anxious  over.  I don’t  want  him  to  sus- 
;pect  that  somebody  is  trying  to  write  his 
epitaph. 

Look  here,  your  mother  has  been  busy 
for  a week  making  and  icing  the  biggest 
Christmas  cake  you  ever  saw.  She  tells 
me  to  keep  out  of  the  way ; that  this  fes- 
tive preparation  is  all  for  you.  Well,  I 
can  add  humbly  yet  solidly  to  your  ma- 
terial enjoyment,  for  my  sweet  potatoes 
and  rice  are  this  year  abun- 
dant ; and  even  now  there  are 
hanging  in  the  dark  room  a 
row  of  smoked  hams  that  are 
■just  waiting  for  some  orte  to 
come  along  who  likes  them. 

My  guess  is  that  that  some- 
,body  is  you. 

The  turkey-blind  that  you 
have  been  asking  me  to 
build  has  now  been  operating 
for  ten  days.  I made  a kind 
of  a pen  with  green  pine 
boughs,  just  at  the  forks  of 
the  old  road  near  the  river. 

.For  bait  I use  rice.  Two  days 
after  making  the  blind  I went 
down  there  to  wait  and  watch. 

I had  no  gun  with  me,  but  a 
book.  And  do  you  know  that 
I had  not  read  a page  before  I 
rheard  them.  I peered  through 
■my  screen.  O boy  ! Hurry  up 
and  come  on  down  here,  or  I’ll 
be  carrying  a gun  to  that  blind 
at  double-quick.  Four  or  five 
young  gobblers,  about  seven 
hens,  and  the  two  old  birds — 
they  breakfast  there  every 
morning ! The  old  gobbler 
looks  as  if  he  might  have  been 
here  since  Audubon’s  day.  He 
made  me  feel  like  a stripling. 

1 hope  you’ll  be  able  to  make 
ihim  feel  somewhat. 

For  blind  shooting,  all  you 
need  is  6’s.  Some  men  use  4’s, 
but  at  the  right  distance  a man 
can  kill  a mastodon  with  chill- 
ed 6’s.  I have  warned  the  ne- 
groes not  to  whoop  near  the 
iblind;  and  there  is  nothing  else 
to  disturb  the  birds.  Remem- 
ber, too,  that  this  is  not  the 
only  flock.  Great  days  are 
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surely  ahead  for  you  and  your  old  dad. 

An  invitation  has  come  for  you  to 
hunt  down  on  Curlew  Island,  where  there 
are  droves  of  deer,  shore  birds  in  clouds, 
and  all  the  ducks  that  a man  wants  to  see. 
I hope  you  can  accept,  for  the  hunting 
on  this  coastal  island  is  of  a unique  sort. 
It  will  give  variety  to  your  visit  at  home. 

Well,  in  a few  days  now  you  will  be 
boarding  the  old  A.  C.  L.  in  Washing- 
ton, in  a snowstorm,  perhaps ; and  next 
morning  you  will  wake  up  among  the 
pines  and  the  bayheads  and  mocking- 
birds and  negroes  and  sweet  potatoes 
and  the  like.  If  these  things  do  not  con- 
vince you  that  you’re  South  again,  the 
relaxation  of  all  your  nervous  tension 
will.  Come  along,  son.  We  are  waiting 
for  you.  To  us  Christmas  means  your 
coming  home. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
those  of  us  planters  who  have  corn 
growing  on  the  edges  of  swamps  or  deep 
woods  have  to  expect  visits  from  rac- 
coons. These  moonlight  nights  they  come 
into  the  cornfields  and  have  regular  frol- 
ics ; they  eat  a lot  of  corn,  but  they  pull 
down  a lot  more.  Some  men  claim  that 
for  every  ear  they  eat  they  will  tear  down 
a dozen;  they  must  be  searching  for  just 
that  ear  that  suits  their  appetites.  Others 
say  that  coons  have  moonlight  picnics  in 
the  corn,  throwing  the  ears  at  one  an- 
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other  and  cutting  up  generally.  One 
morning  last  week  the  young  hound  that 
I gave  Johnny  Wethers  in  payment  for 
the  sheep-killer  that  I slew  treed  Pvc 
’coons  in  one  small  birch  tree  near  the 
cornfield.  Johnny  has  knocked  off  work 
now  for  a week.  And  how  do  we 
fight  raccoons?  Well,  at  no  other  time 
of  the  year  and  for  no  other  game  do  I 
really  encourage  the  negroes  to  hunt. 
But  somehow  the  ringtail  seems  to  be 
the  negro’s  legitimate  prey.  Of  late, 
nearly  every  night  we  have  had  hunting 
parties,  and  Will  tells  me  that  they  have 
caught  about  twenty  in  all,  some  of  them 
very  large  ones.  He  said  that  every  one 
of  the  old  ’coons  was  a three-legged  crit- 
ter. In  this  neighborhood  now  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  catch  one  in  a trap. 
You  may  find  his  gnawed  foot  there,  but 
the  owner  will  have  gone  glimmering. 
For  his  size,  the  raccoon  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  all  wild  animals. 

Mr.  Sam  King,  down  on  Islington 
plantation,  has  had  a regular  Gettysburg 
campaign  with  the  ringtails  this  summer. 
But  he  might  have  expected  a fight.  Be- 
hind his  pasture  he  drained  a hundred- 
acre  swamp.  The  land  was  wonderfully 
rich ; but  it  had  never  produced  anything 
but  swamp-briars,  cypress  trees,  deer, 
and  raccoons.  When  he  had  the  land  in 
shape,  he  put  it  in  corn.  That  crop  is  a 
sight  to  behold.  I have  ridden  through  it 
on  horseback  and  could  hardly 
touch  the  tops  of  some  of  the 
tassels  with  my  riding-whip. 
But  as  soon  as  the  ears  began 
to  form  the  raccoons  started 
their  raids.  King,  having  no 
colored  hunters  on  his  place 
as  I have  on  mine,  sent  out  a 
call  for  help ; and  now,  for 
two  weeks  past,  there  have 
been  almost  daily  and  nightly 
frolics  down  at  Islington.  A 
’coon  is  a hard  critter  to  keep 
out  of  a cornfield,  because  he 
can  do  everything  but  fly : and 
from  the  way  that  some  have 
got  away  from  me  when  I 
thought  I had  them  cornered, 
the  blamed  things  may  take 
wings  sometime,  for  all  I 
know. 

Down  here  now,  in  the  early 
morning  and  the  late  evening, 
the  woods  are  fragrant  with 
the  rich  aroma  of  ripening 
muscadines.  One  of  the  ne- 
groes went  up  Y'^ampee  Creek 
on  Monday  and  returned  with 
nearly  two  bushels  of  the  fine 
grapes.  People  used  to  make 
wine  out  of  these  things,  but 
to  speak  of  those  days  would 
make  us  sad. 

D ESIDES  the  ripe  grapes, 
■*-'  we  have  another  sign  of 
autumn  here,  and  one  that  is 
not  welcome.  This  is  the 
coming  of  the  rice  birds,  or, 
as  they  are  called  in  the 
North,  reedies  or  bobolinks. 
These  birds  are  a grand  pest 
in  the  rice  field.  They  arrive 
when  the  rice  is  “in  the  milk,'’ 
that  is,  after  it  has  shot  its 
{Continued  on  page  93) 
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HUNTING  SONG  BIRDS  IN  OHIO! 

I I 

NEITHER  IMMEMORIAL  CUSTOM  NOR  THE  LEARNING  OF  ORNI-  ji 

THOLOGISTS  MAY  REPUDIATE  A DEFINITION  CREATED  BY  LAW 


Yesterday  Nimrod  and  I took 
a song  bird  hunt.  In  the  State, 
whose  cradles  rock  either  a presi- 
dent or  a politician,  an  anomaly 
in  the  game  law  circumvents  the  hunter. 
Darwin  quotes  Professor  Owen  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  no  greater  anomaly 
in  nature  than  a bird  that  cannot  fly. 
Darwin,  however,  never  suspected  that, 
in  their  wisdom,  the  statesmen  of  Ohio 
would  define  quail  to  be  non-game  birds, 
and  classify  them  with  the  robin,  the 
warbler,  the  wren,  the  bluebird,  and  the 
humming  bird;  but  this  is  just  what  Ohio 
has  done.  Neither  immemorial  custom 
and  usage,  nor  the  learning  of  orni- 
thologists and  other  scientists,  may  re- 
pudiate a definition  created  by  law.  If  a 
statute  enacts  that  quail  are  not  game 
birds,  and  lists  them  with  the  song  birds; 
then,  quail  are  not  game.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  State’s  rights  in  enacting 
game  laws  are  supreme  so  long  as  the 
game  is  non-migratory.  And,  as  a Buck- 
eye, I am  now  merely  a song  bird  sports- 
man, and  this  hunt  was  in  song  bird 
fashion. 

Nimrod,  a sportsman  of  the  old 
school,  prior  to  the  song  bird  era, 
always  kept  two  hunting  dogs,  a pointer 
for  the  stubble  and  dry  uplands  and  a 
setter  for  the  briars  and  well-watered 
places.  Now,  however,  he  keeps  but  one 
dog  and  does  that  only  “lest  we  forget.” 
Our  outfit  for  the  hunt  was  selected  with 
great  care.  Nimrod  shouldered  a 
twenty-two  caliber  rifle,  mounted  with 
a telescope  sight, 
while  I was  armed 
with  a camera, 
equipped  with  a 
Protar  lense.  I got 
more  shots  than  did 
Nimrod.  But  all 
things  considered,  we 
spent  a delightful 
afternoon;  and  had 
it  not  been  for 
Ohio’s  venture  into 
the  definition  busi- 
ness, we  s h o u 1 d 
have  returned  to  our 
homes  without  a 
sense  of  something 
lacking. 

Quail  were  plen- 
tiful, the  coveys  had 
settled  down  for 
the  winter  into  good 
cover,  where  there 
was  an  abundance 
of  weed  seeds  for 
them  to  feed  upon, 
and  where  nearby  woodlands  offered 
shelter  from  predacious  foes.  Nimrod  had 
been  over  the  ground  many  times;  he 
knew'  the  location  of  every  covey  and  the 
number  of  birds  each  contained.  His 
setter  (of  Gladstone  strain)  worked  ad- 
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mirably.  She  pointed  with  her  head  high, 
foreleg  up,  and  gave  proof  of  sensitive 
nose  and  head  full  of  bird  sense.  My 
camera  shots  were  at  from  six  to  ten 
feet  and  she  dropped  at  the  shot.  Nim- 
rod assured  me  that  she  is  an  excellent 
retriever,  and  I accepted  his  ipse  dixit 
on  faith ; it  might  have  been  otherwise 
w'ere  Nimrod  an  angler.  So  staunch  was 
his  dog  that  when  she  pointed  in  a loca- 
tion where  the  sun  was  not  right  for 
the  camera,  Nimrod,  like  Abraham  of 
old,  gathered  her  unto  his  bosom,  carried 
her  to  a favorable  spot,  put  her  down, 
the  dog  meanw'hile  remaining  on  the 
point. 

OUR  wanderings  took  us  to  a level 
field  of  forty  acres,  sown  with  al- 
falfa. In  the  center  of  this  field  Nimrod 
had  set  a post,  the  top  of  which  was 
about  the  height  of  a horse’s  withers. 
Training  his  binoculars  on  the  post,  Nim- 
rod announced  though  there  was  no  open 
season  for  song  birds,  there  was  an  open 
season  for  predacious  birds ; and  that  he 
had  his  game.  We  approached  the  post 
and  there  found  a sharp-shinned  hawk 
securely  caught  in  a No.  1 Oneida  trap. 
This  tyrant  (so  Audubon  characterizes 
him)  hunts  bobwhite  in  season  and  out 
of  season.  However,  he  can  be  caught 
easily  through  the  simple  process  of  set- 
ting a trap  on  a post  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  field.  No  bait  is  required.  The 
hawk  encircles  the  field  in  search  of  food, 
discovers  the  post,  alights  upon  the  trap, 
the  jaws  spring,  and  he  is  held  fast. 


The  lure  is  the  predilection  of  a hawk 
to  alight  upon  a perch  so  located  that  he 
may  observe  danger  before  it  gets  within 
gunshot,  and  that  he  may  discover  quail 
and  other  birds  before  they  are  aware  of 
him.  “All  right,  Mr.  Hawk,”  said  Nim- 


rod, “if  I may  not  hunt  quail,  neither  i 
may  you.”  And  thereupon  he  killed  the 
destroyer  of  more  quail  annually  than  | 
are  killed  by  any  fair  sportsman. 

I wonder,  not  how  many,  but  whether 
any  of  the  landowners  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Ohio,  who  defined  quail  as 
non-game  birds  and  placed  them  in  the 
humming  bird  class,  has  taken  the  pains 
to  put  out,  and  keep  set,  traps  for  de- 
stroying this  most  persistent  enemy  of  I 
quail. 

WE  continued  on  our  way  through 
the  stubble  fields,  along  the  edges 
of  the  standing  corn,  across  the  wood- 
lands, and  by  the  waters  of  an  historic 
river.  Not  only  were  several  coveys  of 
quail  flushed,  but  an  occasional  ring-neck  I 
pheasant  arose  in  awkward  flight,  utter- 
ing a discordant  cry  out  of  harmony  with  ' 
the  serenity  of  the  Indian  summer  day. 
As  quail  were  plentiful,  so  were  their 
natural  enemies ; and  our  setter  started 
a red  fox  from  the  timber  that  lines  the 
river.  Nimrod  will  never  be  content  un- 
til he  kills  that  fox ; and  many  were  the 
plans  laid  that  day  for  Reynard’s  undo- 
ing. However,  the  slaying  of  the  fox  ■ 
must  be  kept  a secret  lest  Nimrod  lose 
caste  with  the  Ancient  Association  of 
Eox  Hunters. 

We  wended  our  way  to  a narrow  field,  ; 
between  river  and  hill,  through  which,  1 
for  many  years  have  passed  coveys  of  f 
quail  at  evening  from  their  feeding  ; 
ground  in  the  corn  to  their  nocturnal  ' 
refuge  beneath  the  underbrush.  Al-  , 
though  we  did  not 
locate  a covey,  we 
did  locate  some- 
thing; and  that 
something  was 
worth  while  slaying.  , 
A big,  sleek  cat  was 
prowling  about  the  > 
field.  This  species  of 
cat  is  usually  spoken 
of  by  song-bird 
hunters  as  a house- 
cat.  Such  designa- 
tion is,  however,  a 
misnomer;  for  here 
was  a cat  far  from  , 
any  house,  and  bent 
upon  a mission  that 
boded  no  good  to 
song  birds,  includ- 
ing bobwhites.  The  . 
cat  saw  Nimrod 
about  the  time  that 
Nimrod  saw  the  cat.  i: 
You  should  h a V e I 
seen  that  cat  slink  > 
into  a little  furrow ; and  you  should  have 
seen  Nimrod  bring  the  telescope  of  his 
twenty-two  to  his  eye.  A sharp  report 
echoed  from  the  hill  and  the  cat  sank 
quietly  to  rest.  A perfect  shot  at  forty- 
five  yards. 


The  dog  still  thought  that  quail  were  game  birds 
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The  coveys  had  settled  down  for  the  winter  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  weed  seed  for  them  to  feed  upon 


“A  rough  day  for  song  bird  hunters,” 
said  Nimrod.  “I  can’t  stand  this  dis- 
criminative class  legislation  that  suffers 
hawks  and  foxes  and  cats  to  hunt  quails, 
' and  prohibits  my  hunting  quail  on  my 
own  land.  If  I may  not  hunt  quail, 
neither  may  the  cat.”  Again,  I won- 

• dered  how  many  of  the  self-constituted 

• protectors  of  quail  have  taken  the  pains 
to  kill  the  prowling  cat. 

'~PHE  legal  situation  in  Ohio  is  'such 
that  the  sportsman  is  effectively 
blocked  by  an  agricultural  bloc  in  the 
General  Assembly.  At  present,  “blocs” 
are  new  and,  therefore,  in  fashion.  Ohio 
had  an  agricultural  bloc  before  Congress 
thought  of  such  a thing.  One  definition 
of  block  is  “ a unit  of  persons.”  Why 
the  French  “bloc”  is  substituted  for  the 
English  “block,”  I do  not  know.  It  may 
be  because,  in  its  popular  sense  in 
France,  “bloc”  means  “lock-up.”  And 
in  Ohio  the  General  Assembly  locked  up 
the  quail  and  threw  away  the  key.  It  has 
been  said  that  bobwhite  is  a bird  of  civili- 
zation. Quail,  however,  cannot  thrive 
where  there  is  too  much  civilization.  To 
thrive,  bobwhite  must  have  cover;  and 
cover  means  briars,  and  weeds,  and  un- 
dergrowth, and  high  stubble,  and  fence 
j rows.  Such  conditions  are  not  consistent 
“ with  modern  husbandry.  In  short,  quail 
rannot  exist  in  fields  devoted  to  intensive 
agriculture.  In  southern  Ohio  the  quail 

ihave  come  back.  For  several  years  they 
were  so  reduced  in  numbers,  that  I was 


apprehensive  that  the  balance  so  favored 
their  natural  enemies  that  they  could  not 
multiply  and  replenish  the  fields.  The 
rigors  of  the  first  severe  winter  will  now 
destroy  what  the  sportsmen  may  not  kill. 
Increased  population,  modern  weapons 
and  ammunition,  good  roads,  motor 
transportation,  wire  fences  in  lieu  of  rail 
fences,  and  better  agriculture  all  tell 
against  the  quail.  I have  little  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  a game  bag  limit  as  a 
protective  measure.  One  course  is  open 
to  the  sportsman,  and  that  course  seems, 
at  first  blush,  revolutionary. 

By  the  common  law  of  property  the 
ownership  of  fish  and  game  is  in  the 
state,  until  reduced  to  actual  individual 
possession  as  permitted  by  statute  law. 
The  state  owns  the  fish  and  game  in  trust 
for  the  people  and,  therefore,  may  enact 
legislation  for  its  protection.  But  these 
principles  had  their  origin  in  the  neces- 
sity for  conserving  food  supply  in  early 
times,  for  insuring  food  for  the  pioneers. 
Such  necessity,  in  respect  to  game,  no 
longer  exists.  It  is  now  well  established 
that  quail  are  very  useful  to  agriculture ; 
therefore,  their  economic  status  becomes 
the  reason  for  the  exercise  of  the  protec- 
tive power  of  the  state.  So  conservative 
an  authority  as  Henry  W.  Henshaw, 
former  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Biological  Survey,  tells  us  in  the  Na- 
tional Geographic’s  “Book  of  Birds” 
that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  food  of  bob- 
white  consists  of  weed  seeds  and  that 


about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  his  food  is  com- 
posed of  insects,  including  several  of  the 
most  serious  pests  of  agriculture.  He 
concludes  that  quails  are  very  useful  to 
farms  and  that  every  farmer  should  see 
that  his  farm  is  not  made  barren  of  these 
feathered  friends  by  sportsmen  all  too 
eager.  Mr.  Henshaw’s  statement  of  the 
facts  is  fair  and  his  conclusions  are 
sound.  But  it  is  known  by  all  men  that 
public  property  is  never  so  zealously 
guarded  and  conserved  as  is  private  prop- 
erty. Because  quail  are  useful  to  the 
farmer,  by  destroying  weed  seeds  and  in- 
sect pests  that  reduce  the  crop  of  food- 
stuffs, and  therefore  useful  to  us  all,  and 
because  such  grain,  as  the  quail  may  feed 
upon,  is  grain  raised  upon  the  farms, 
why  not,  by  appropriate  legislation,  vest 
the  ownership  of  quail  in  the  owner  of 
the  land  where  the  quail  may  be  ? 

Contemporaneously,  legislation  with 
proper  safeguards  may  be  enacted  afford- 
ing a short  open  season ; hunting,  how- 
ever, to  be  only  upon  the  permission  of 
the  landowner.  The  farmer  will,  in  many 
instances,  permit  reasonable  hunting. 
Furthermore,  ownership  of  quail  and 
reasonable  hunting  privileges  will  prove 
a strong  incentive  to  stock  the  country- 
side with  game.  If  the  quail  are  his 
property,  the  landowner  will  not  suffer 
the  coveys  to  be  unreasonably  reduced  by 
the  game  hog.  If  the  ownership  of  quail 
is  in  the  farmer,  subject  always  to  the 
right  to  capture  or  kill  only  as  the  law 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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HEAVY  SERVICE  ICE -CREEPERS 

YOU  MAY  ONLY  NEED  THEM  NOW  AND  THEN  BUT  WHEN  YOU 
DO  THE  CHANCES  ARE  THAT  YOU  WILL  NEED  THEM  BADLY 

By  ELON  JESSUP 


There  are  certain  varieties  of 
life-preservers  which  are  worn 
in  winter  and  under  the  soles  of 
your  feet.  These  are  known  as 
ice-creepers.  They  consist  variously  of 
metal  cleats,  spikes  or  caulks  which 
crunch  firmly  into  slippery  sheets  of  ice 
or  hard  crusted  snow  underfoot  and  thus 
prevent  many  a head-long  tumble. 

To  one  who  goes  a-foot  in  winter,  ice- 
creepers  perform  somewhat  the  same  sort 
of  service  which  tire  chains  do  for  a 
motorist.  They  are  invaluable  in  an 
emegency.  You  need  them  only  now  and 
then  but  when  you  do,  the  chances  are 
that  you  need  them  badly.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  mention  a more  thoroughly 
hopeless,  heart  sinking  sensation  than 
that  of  losing  all  sense  of  control  on  a 
bare  sheet  of  ice,  especially  so,  if  this 
happens  to  be  located  on  a slope. 

Ice-creepers  are  an  American,  light 
weight  adaptation  of  the  heavy,  some- 
what cumbersome  crampons  long  used  in 
Europe  for  glacier  climbing.  Almost  any 
hardware  and  sporting  goods  store  sells 
two  or  three  different  varieties  of  creep- 
ers. And  you  would  be  surprised  by  the 
number  of  different  kinds  of  uses  which 
are  found  for  these. 

Nice  old  ladies  strap  on  a pair  of 
creepers  before  venturing  forth  on  the 
slippery  sidewalk  to  mail  a letter  down 
at  the  corner.  Farmers  wear  them  about 
their  barnyards.  Ice-fishermen  use  them 
a great  deal.  So  do  hunters,  trappers, 
and  mountain  climbers.  In  fact,  almost 
any  one  who  walks  in  winter  across  slip- 
pery surfaces  can  find  good  use  for  a pair 
of  ice-creepers.  The  skier  and  snow- 
shoer,  of  course,  are  included  in  this 
category  for  there  invariably  comes  an 
icy  slope  when  skis  or  showshoes  must 
be  taken  off  and  creepers  attached  in 
their  place. 

The  A’arious  uses  of  ice-creepers  can 
be  divided  into  two  general  classifications. 
These  might  be  known  respectively  as 
light  service  and  heavy  service.  Walking 
across  frozen  lakes  and  similar  level 
stretches  is  what  I mean  by  light  service. 
There  is  no  great  strain  placed  upon  the 
creepers  under  such  conditions  and  even 
though  they  do  fail  to  grip  the  ice  as 
they  should,  the  chances  are  that  no  great 
harm  is  done. 

Just  as  soon  as  you  tackle  a steep,  icy 
slope,  however,  there  is  a great  strain 
placed  upon  the  creepers.  This  is  heavy 
service.  There  is  nothing  better  war- 
rented  to  throw  one  into  a panic  than  to 
get  half  way  across  such  a slope  and  then 
feel  the  sensation  of  having  one’s  creep- 
ers slip  at  every  other  step.  Just  one 
extra  long  slip,  you  realize,  will  be 
enough  to  set  the  ball  a-rolling;  and  it’s 
a long,  hard  road  to  the  bottom.  Good 
ice-creepers  under  these  particular  con- 
ditions are  real  life  insurance.  An  in- 
secure pair  is  worse  than  none  at  all. 
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Let  me  describe  briefly  the  peculiar 
conditions  found  in  the  mountains 
during  the  winter  and  the  reason  for  this 
will  be  plain.  Take,  for  example,  the 
A’hite  Mountains.  With  snowshoes  on 
foot  you  slowly  plod  upward  from  the 
valley  through  the  shelter  of  a friendly, 
mountain  forest.  The  snow  underfoot  is 
pleasantly  soft  and  yielding. 

Suddenly,  you  em'erge  above  timber 
line.  Here  is  a different  mountain  world, 
an  open,  bleak  world.  Some  of  the  rocky 
pinnacles  are  quite  bare  of  snow  and  in 
these  spots  the  winter  coat  is  one  of 
glassy  ice.  A gale  that  sometimes  blows 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  an  hour 
has  kept  the  snow  moving.  Much  of  it 


has  found  resting  places  in  the  more 
protected  depressions  of  the  steep  slopes 
leading  up  to  the  pinnacles. 

Here  are  long,  rangy  stretches  of  hard 
crusted  snow  which  is  almost  as  solid 
as  ice.  To  set  foot  upon  this  crust  with 
ordinary  footgear  or  snowshoes  would 


mean  the  start  of  a long  whizzing  flight, 
hundreds  of  feet  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  You  take  off  snowshoes  and 
strap  on  ice-creepers.  And  I can  assure 
you  that  only  once  in  your  life  will  you 
tackle  such  slopes  with  creepers  which 
fail  to  grip  firmly  and  are  incapable  of  | 
standing  a tremendous  strain.  The  same 
lesson  can  be  learned  with  almost  equal  ; 
force  on  the  steep  ice  slopes  of  any  hill  j 
country. 

Under  such  conditions  you  are  very  -■ 
often  trusting  your  life  to  the  ice-creep- 
ers underfoot.  So,  it  is  extremely  wise 
to  make  sure  beforehand  that  they  are 
worthy  of  the  trust.  Failure  to  do  so  ■ 
will  be  followed  by  a most  uncomfortable 
afternoon,  at  the  very  least. 

I have  canvassed  stores  quite  thor- 
oughly in  search  of  a pair  of  ice- 
creepers  which  would  stand  hard  service. 
My  quest  has  been  wholly  in  vain.  I 
have  unearthed  small  insecure  “vest 
pocket”  arrangements  of  various  kinds 
which  do  well  enough  for  crossing  a 
frozen  lake  but  which  in  no  way  are  re- 
liable on  steep  slopes.  These  are  all 
meant  to  accommodate  the  “light  serv- 
ice” element.  There  is  not  a single  pair 
in  the  lot  to  which  I would  be  willing 
to  trust  my  life.  And  such  is  the  real 
test  of  a pair  of  creepers  designed  for  ' 
hard  service.  i 

If  you  wish  a thoroughly  reliable  pair 
of  ice-creepers,  you  will  either  have  to 
make  these  yourself  or  have  them  made 
for  you.  I will  presently  describe  several  i 
methods  of  doing  this.  There  are  various 
things  to  guard  against.  The  greatest 
variety  of  home-made  ice-creepers  I ever  ! 
saw  gathered  together  in  one  spot  was 
on  a winter  climbing  trip  I once  took  with 
a crowd  of  fifty  Dartmouth  students  in 
the  White  Mountains. 

Some  of  these  creepers  were  good  and 
others  not  so  good.  The  inventive  in-  ' 
genuity  of  the  college  student  combined 
with  the  sinew  of  the  village  blacksmith  ' 
had  produced  a number  of  quite  extraor-  j 
dinary  footgear  contrivances.  In  sev- 
eral instances  I found  that  the  influence 
of  the  blacksmith  had  predominated.  A « 
heavy  horseshoe  arrangement  with  pro- 
jecting  spikes  was  quite  a favorite.  This  i i 
was  permanently  nailed  to  the  sole  of  a ' 
boot  in  much  the  same  way  that  ?n  iron  i 
shoe  is  nailed  to  a horse’s  hoof.  This  j 
outfit  gripped  the  ice  with  fair  security  i 
but  proved  too  heavy,  cumbersome  and 
tiring  for  comfort.  Furthermore,  it  ne-  ; 
cesSitated  a complete  change  of  boots  • 
when  snowshoes  were  taken  off.  d 

Ice-creepers  which  are  heavy,  labor 
under  the  same  disadvantage  as  Swiss 
crampons.  It  is  possible  to  receive  the 
same  amount  of  security  in  a lighter  out-  J, 
fit.  A pair  of  heavy  service  ice-creepers  | 
should  be  reasonably  light  to  wear  orj 
carry,  easy  to  put  on,  and  comfortably 
secure  every  minute  they  are  on.  Theyr 
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should  grip  the  ice  firmly  and  allow  you 
to  walk  up,  down,  or  across  a steep  icy 
' slope  with  fair  amount  of  ease. 

This  security  is  possible  only  with 
spikes  or  caulks  and  these  having  from 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  of 
projection.  There  must  not  be  too  many 
of  these  or  the  snow  will  gather  in  be- 
tween and  they  will  refuse  to  bite  the 
ice.  With  too  few,  however,  the  foot  is 
likely  to  rotate  upon  the  ice.  The  spikes 
should  preferably  be  riveted  or  forged 
to  a metal  foundation.  Caulks  which  are 
simply  screwed  into  leather  have  a way 
of  working  loose. 

Your  ice-creeping  outfit  should  be 
inclusive  enough  to  fit  various  kinds 
of  winter  boots.  This  may  mean  on  one 
day  a ski  boot  and  on  the  next  a snow- 
shoe  moccasin.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  sole  of  the  pliable  moc- 
casin is  a pretty  greasy,  slippery  propo- 
sition. Almost  any  ice-creeper  binding 
attached  to  this  footgear  has  a tendency 
to  slip  and  in  cases  where  this  fault  is 
serious,  you  presently  find  the  creepers 
on  the  side  of  your  foot,  instead  of  flat 
on  the  bottom  where  they  belong.  You 
must  wear  a binding  in  which  this  ten- 
dency is  reduced  to  a minimum. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  secure, 
hard  service  ice-creepers  which  I know 
about  and  curiously  enough  each  of 
these  is  quite  opposite  in  principle  from 
that  of  the  other.  In  one  case,  the  prin- 
ciple is  that  of  a man  walking  on  stilts. 
All  the  spikes  are  directly  under  the  in- 
step. There  is  none  at  all  under  the  heel 
and  forward  part  of  the  foot.  In  the 
other  type  of  creepers,  exactly  the  re- 
verse is  true.  The  spikes  are  under  both 
the  heel  and  ball  of  the  foot  and  there  is 
none  under  the  instep. 

William  J.  Whiting,  an  outdoorsman 
of  wide  experience  who  is  especially 
partial  to  winter  mountain  climbing 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  person  to 
figure  the  stilt  idea  out  upon  a practical 
basis.  He  had  his  local  blacksmith  make 
for  him  a pair  of  creepers  which  have 
carried  him  safely  through  many  hard 
trips. 

These  creepers  are  extremely  simple 
in  construction.  The  foundation  of  each 
is  a small  steel  plate  about  three  by  four 
inches  in  size  with  a round  open  space 
in  the  center.  Forged  to  the  bottom  of 
the  plate  near  each  respective  corner 
is  an  inch  long  spike.  Each  spike  is  set 
in  a little  from  the  edge  so  that  it  has  a 
strong  base.  During  the  forging  proc- 
ess, the  blacksmith  must  be  careful  not 
to  burn  the  spikes  or  else  they  will  be- 
come brittle. 

The  steel  plate  fits  under  the  instep  of 
the  foot.  At  either  side  of  the  plate  are 
two  tabs,  much  like  the  heel  and  toe 
grips  of  a clamp  skate.  These  are  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  high  and  there 
is  a slot  in  each  for  accommodating  the 
binding.  The  binding  consists  of  a single 
long  strap  which  is  looped  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  foot,  connecting  the 
tabs,  criss-crossing,  and  then  wound 
around  the  ankle. 

The  simplicity,  lightness,  and  ease  of 
attachment  with  this  outfit  greatly  com- 
mends it.  If  you  like  the  idea  you  can 
probnhly  have  a blacksmith  make  a pair 
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for  you  without  any  trouble.  But  my 
own  personal  liking  has  always  been  for 
the  other  general  type  of  creepers — those 
which  have  spikes  under  the  heel  and 
ball  of  the  foot.  The  work  of  making  a 
pair  of  these  is  a trifle  more  complicated 
than  with  creepers  of  the  stilt  principle 
but  the  dual  efforts  of  a blacksmith  and 
shoemaker  will  give  you  what  you  want. 

It  was  while  taking  a winter  trip  with 


a member  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club  that  I was  initiated  into  the  use  of 
this  general  type  of  creeper.  The  Ap- 
palachian Mountain  Club  for  many  years 
has  been  going  in  for  difficult  winter 
climbing  and  in  the  course  of  time 
a considerable  amount  of  experimenting 
has  been  done  by  its  members  with  ice- 
creepers.  After  a weeding  out  process 
there  are  only  two  or  three  varieties 
which  the  club  now  finds  wholly  prac- 
ticable. For  the  accompanying  drawings 
and  details  concerning  construction  of 
these  varieties  I am  indebted  to  Howard 
Jackson  and  Frank  Mason  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Club. 

"^HE  three  kinds  of  ice-creepers  used 
* by  the  Appalachian  Club  are  all  of 
the  same  general  type  although,  of 
course,  there  are  differences  in  detail. 
These  three  varieties  are  known  respec- 
tively as  types  H,  S,  and  B.  The  super- 
structure in  each  instance  is  a sole  of 
heavy  belt  leather  surmounted  by  a heel 
brace  and  cross-straps  of  welt  leather. 


This  leather  superstructure  looks  some- 
thing like  the  upper  part  of  a girl’s  old- 
fashioned  skate,  but  perhaps  more  like  a 
sandal.  Your  moccasin  or  shoe  fits  into 
this  harness  and  then  the  various  straps 
are  drawn  up  firmly.  Ice  - gripping 


caulks  are  attached  to  the  bottoms  of  the 
soles.  In  each  variety  of  creeper  there 
are  caulks  under  both  the  heel  and  front 
part  of  the  foot. 

Each  of  these  three  varieties  has  cer- 
tain individual  points  in  its  favor  which 
to  some  extent  is  lacking  in  the  others. 
By  referring  to  type  B,  for  example, 
you  will  note  that  the  leather  work  is 
especially  well  designed  in  that  the  toe 
and  ankle-straps  are  attached.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  ease  up  on  the 
tightness  of  the  cross-toe  straps  while 
going  up  or  down  hill. 

The  caulks  of  type  B,  you  will  notice, 
are  riveted  through  the  sole.  Under 
average  conditions  this  arrangement  may 
prove  firm  enough,  but  with  special 
strain  it  is  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon.  The  caulks  may  work  loose  and 
come  out. 

Better  sole  arrangements  are  those  of 
types  H and  S.  In  H there  are  two  plates 
of  cold  rolled  steel  about  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  thick,  which  are  attached  re- 
spectively to  the  heel  and  forward  part 
of  the  sole  with  copper  rivets.  There  is 
a hole  in  the  forward  plate  to  lighten 
it  as  much  as  possible.  The  caulks,  five 
of  these  forward  and  four  under  the 
heel,  are  firmly  riveted  to  the  plates. 

The  caulks  may  be  either  of  iron  or 
Bessemer  steel.  The  points  are  case 
hardened  and  these  project  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  below  the  plate.  If  the  rivet- 
ing shank  of  the  caulk  is  squared  to  fit 
a square  hole  punched  in  the  plate,  so 
much  the  better,  for  this  arrangement 
gives  an  especially  firm  purchase. 

The  specifications  of  type  S are  similar 
to  those  of  H,  except  that  there  are  only 
four  caulks  forward  instead  of  five  and 
there  are  two  forward  smaller  plates  in- 
stead of  one  large  plate.  This  division 
of  the  plate  into  two  parts  sometimes  has 
distinct  advantages.  It  gives  more  play 
to  the  foot  and  the  creepers  are  not  so 
susceptible  to  balls  of  hard  snow  which 
have  a way  of  gathering  between  the 
caulks. 

This  “balling”  of  snow  is  a thing 
which  must  be  watched  while  ice  creep- 
ing. When  the  caulks  refuse  to  bite 
the  ice,  you  are  treading  on  dangerous 
ground.  Keep  them  clear  of  caked  snow. 
There  should  not  be  more  than  eight  or 
nine  caulks  under  each  foot  or  else  an 
uncomfortable  amount  of  snow  will  cake 
underfoot. 

^ O to  your  local  shoemaker,  then 
blacksmith,  explain  to  these  worthies 
what  you  wish  and  they  can  give  it  to 
you.  You  may  decide  upon  one  particu- 
lar variety  of  the  three  which  I have 
named,  or  perhaps  one  which  may  be  a 
wise  combination  having  the  best  points 
of  all  three.  Remember  that  the  leather 
superstructure  as  well  as  the  caulks  must 
be  trustworthy.  Whenever  possible,  it  is 
wise  to  have  the  leather  parts  riveted  to- 
gether in  addition  to  being  sewed.  The 
leather  should  be  kept  carefully  oiled 
and  always  tested  before  the  creepers  are 
attached  to  your  feet. 

Before  venturing  across  mile-high 
mountain  top  slopes  in  the  face  of  a riot- 
ing blizzard,  try  your  ice-creepers  out  at 
home  under  more  polite  conditions. 
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THE  LAND  OF  THE  GOLDEN  TROUT 


GORGEOUSLY  COLORED  PLATES  OF  THIS  FISH  OF  THE  HIGH 
SIERRAS  SEEM  FLAT  BY  THE  SIDE  OF  A FRESHLY  CAUGHT  SPECIMEN 

By  C.  M.  KREIDER 


JIMMIE,  on  his  first  trip  in  the  High 
Country,  was  busy  dividing  his  at- 
tention between  the  lure  of  the  sur- 
rounding peaks  and  the  uncertainties 
of  the  trail.  Our  saddle  horses  were 
gentle  and  sure-footed,  the  two  pack 
mules  trailwise  and  careful ; yet  he 
could  not  quite  understand  why  one  did 
not  sometimes  miss  a step  and  slide 
down  the  canyon  a thousand  feet  or  so. 
Later,  in  a really  bad  pass,  he  rode  with 
much  aplomb  where  even  the  cowpunch- 
ers  are  accustomed  to  walk — and  walk 
carefully. 

The  surmounting  of  the  steep,  gravel 
ridge,  which  buttressed  the  main  range, 
opened  a new  and  more  intimate  view 
up  our  canyon  to  the  high  peaks.  The 
trail  smoothed  out  for  a space,  and 
Jimmie  took  the  opportunity  to  look  and 
exclaim.  Still  higher  than  we,  but  tilted 
for  our  inspection,  were  little  bright 
green  meadows,  held  in  place  by  the 
thickly  timbered  ridges,  back  of  w’hich 
rose  the  stark  granite  of  the  main  crest, 
streaked  here  and  there  with  patches  of 
snow. 

The  thin,  sparkling  line  which  left  the 
lip  of  the  lower  meadow  we  knew  to  be 
our  creek,  took  its  first  plunge  down 
the  canyon  to  lose  itself  in  the  desert 
a few  miles  below.  Seven  hours  after 
leaving  our  car  in  the  valley  we  un- 
packed on  a smooth  green  lawn  beside 
Cottonwood  Creek,  started  a fire,  and 
cooked  things. 

After  dinner,  as  we  sat  back  to  smoke 
and  rig  our  tackle,  we  could,  without 
m.oving,  see  a number  of  golden  trout 
in  a sunny  stretch  of  shallow  water  a 
rod  away. 

The  animals  were  feeding  contentedly 
in  the  lush  meadow  grass;  we  had  fire- 
wood in  plenty,  and  two  bough  beds  left 
by  an  obliging  cattleman,  who  had  also 
built  an  elaborate  stone  fireplace.  The 
breeze  rustled  gently  through  the  tam- 
aracks. The  mountains  had  us  for  a 
space. 

Jimmie  landed  his  first  golden  near 
camp;  it  was  only  a ten-inch  fish  but, 
with  shining  eyes,  he  laid  it  on  the  sod 
for  examination. 

The  most  experienced  angler  will  do 
likewise,  and  assure  you  that  the  gor- 
geously colored  plates  in  the  book — 
which  he  had  formerly  examined  with 
mental  reservations — were  decidedly  too 
flat  and  colorless. 

These  goldens  were  planted  in  Cot- 
tonwood Creek  more  than  twenty  years 


ago,  and  are  really  more  richly  colored 
than  those  we  later  took  from  Golden 
Trout  Creek,  formerly  called  Volcano 
Creek,  their  native  stream.  This  also 
applies  to  the  larger  goldens  in  Cotton- 
wood Lakes,  and  to  those  in  several 
other  lakes  and  streams  from  which  I 
have  taken  them.  All  of  these  waters, 
of  course,  w'ere  planted  with  stock  taken 
from  Golden  Trout  Creek,  the  only 
known  stream  on  this  continent  origin- 
ally habitated  by  them. 


Looking  across  Kern  Lake 


The  markings  of  the  transplanted  fish 
are  substantially  the  same,  but  the  col- 
ors are  intensified;  especially  is  this  so 
of  the  golden  strip  which  extends  down 
each  side,  and  of  the  bright  orange  of 
the  belly  and  lower  fins.  It  is  as  though 
an  amateur,  with  his  propensity  for 
strong  colors,  had  attempted  to  improve 
the  delicate  shades  given  the  fish  by  the 
Master  Artist. 

Whatever  the  natural  condition  which 
created  the  golden  trout  from  its  parent 
species,  the  rainbow,  the  above  facts 
would  tend  to  disprove  the  ancient  be- 
lief that  this  one  condition  applies  to 


Golden  Trout  Creek  alone,  so  far  as 
permanency  of  color  is  concerned. 

All  the  Sierra  waters  in  which  these 
fish  have  retained  their  original  color- 
ing are  located  in  high  altitudes,  where  I 
bright  granite  gravel  predominates,  and  ! 
these  conditions  are  probably  mainly  re-  | 
sponsible. 

Before  sundown  that  evening  we  had  | 
all  the  eight  to  eleven-inch  trout  we  | 
could  eat  for  supper  and  breakfast,  and  | 
we  were  fish  hungry  on  this,  our  first  j 
trip  of  the  season.  We  fished  perhaps  j 
a quarter  mile  of  meadow  riffles  and  ^ 
swirling,  shallow  pools,  and  took  them 
on  dry  flies.  The  Royal  Coachman,  as  i 
always,  seemed  the  favorite. 

These  goldens,  and  those  taken  later 
in  other  waters,  compared  favorably 
with  the  rainbow  in  fighting  ability,  con-  i 
sidering  always  the  local  conditions  un-  I 
der  which  individual  fish  were  taken. 
They  also  displayed  the  usual  preference 
of  high  altitude  trout  for  rising  best 
while  the  sun  was  upon  the  water. 

It  was  August  first,  and  we  had  read  i 
the  thermometer  at  better  than  100  de-  ' 
grees  in  the  valley  the  day  before,  but  / 
that  night  we  found  it  necessary  to  tuck  i 
our  blankets  close  against  the  frost.  j 

""pHE  next  morning  we  packed  up  and 
leisurely  followed  the  creek  through 
the  middle  stringer  meadows  up  to  the  i 
lakes.  For  three  miles  we  were  nearly  I 
always  in  sight  of  the  creek,  and  in  i 
every  open  reach  of  water  there  were  , 
dozens  of  goldens  of  average  pan  size;  I 
further  up  there  were  large  schools  of  ! 
minnows,  plainly  the  season’s  hatching. 

There  are  six  lakes,  and  they  lie  in  || 
a closely  connected  chain  in  a narrow 
basin  surrounded  by  granite  peaks.  At 
that  elevation  of  more  than  10,000  feet 
the  timber  is  scrubby  and  the  nights  are  ^ 
cold,  so  we  camped  on  the  creek  some 
distance  below,  amid  a fine  group  of  : 
foxtail  pines. 

That  afternoon  we  still-fished  lake  No.  ' 

3 and  took  several  fish  up  to  fifteen  | 
inches  in  length,  all  of  which  gave  us  ’ 
pretty  fights  on  our  very  light  fly  tackle.  ' 
We  found  helgramites  best  for  bait,  with  - ^ 
the  plebian  salmon  egg  next.  The  fly  | I 
purist  would  have  scorned  such  fishing, 
no  doubt;  but  we  wanted  fish — not  for 
meat  either- — as  we  put  back,  unhurt, 
most  of  them.  I found,  as  on  a previous 
trip,  that  these  Cottonwood  Lake  goldens 
would  not  take  the  fly  in  any  of  the 
various  manners  presented  to  them.  • 
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Jimmie  announced  blithely,  through  a 
mouthful  of  canned  beans  and  cold  flap- 
jack,  that  he  had  decided  to  ride  his 
mare  into  the  water  and  catch  two 
golden  trout  at  one  cast — from  horse- 
back— and  have  it  published  in  the 
paper. 

It  was  nearly  dark  that  evening  when 
we  camped  at  the  Tunnel  Ranger  Sta- 
tion and  turned  our  animals  into  the 
public  pasture  maintained  by  the  ranger 
there.  We  had  thus  far  followed  down 
the  creek  about  twenty  miles,  over  one 
of  the  best  Sierra  trails  I know. 

In  every  mile  of  that  distance  we  had 
seen  countless  numbers  of  golden  trout 
in  the  creek.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
supply  remains  so  constant,  considering 
the  increased  use  of  this  trail  by  travel- 
ers and  fishermen  every  year.  Natural 
conditions  for  propagation  must  be  ex- 
tremely favorable. 

Our  trail  next  morning  still  followed 
the  creek,  down  through  more  beautiful 
meadows  and  through  fine  belts  of  pine 
and  firs,  which  were  gradually  replacing 
the  dwarfed  and  hardier  species  of  the 
higher  altitude.  In  the  early  afternoon 
we  suddenly  came  out  on  a point  which 
commanded  a fine  view  down  into  the 
Kern  Canyon,  and  across  it  to  the 
frowning  Kaweah  group  of  peaks. 

Here  our  creek  leaped  boldly  out  into 
space,  in  a series  of  long  falls  and  cas- 
cades, to  join  the  Kern  nearly  3,000  feet 
below.  The  trail  followed  it  down,  in 
a long  succession  of  very  steep  lacets, 
which  caused  Jimmie  to  gasp  and  ask 
anxiously  if  we  hadn’t  better  stop  and 
tighten  all  cinches.  Like  many  another 
steep,  but  really  safe  Sierra  trail,  this 
place  looked  bad;  in  reality  it  was  much 
safer  than  many  less  striking  stretches 
of  trail,  where  loose  shale,  treacherous 
boulder  beds,  or  glacial  granite  set  at  a 
slant  presents  an  element  of  real  danger 
{Continued  on  page  88) 


A FTER  a few  days  the  trail  again 
lured  us,  so  we  packed  the  mules 
and  climbed  into  Cottonwood  Pass  (11,- 
000  feet)  and  started  down  the  Kern 
River  slope.  A tiny  spring  just  over 
the  pass  proved  to  be  the  head  of  one 
branch  of  Golden  Trout  Creek,  and  we 
dropped  steeply  down  with  it  to  join 
several  other  branches  which  united  at 
the  upper  end  of  Big  Whitney  Meadow. 
The  creek  winds  placidly  through  its 
irregular  length  for  several  miles,  and 
nearly  everywhere  the  green  grass 
slopes  like  a lawn  from  the  water  back 
to  the  timbered  ridges. 

We  were  interested  in  watching  the 
golden  trout  in  the  clear  water,  as  we 
rode  along;  always  a dozen  or  more 
would  dart  to  cover  from  each  open  pool 
and  riffle.  We  wanted  to  stop  and  catch 
a few,  for  comparison  with  their  trans- 


Some golden  trout  from  Cottonwood  Lakes 


Whipping  a swift  Kern  River  riffle  above  Funsten  Meadow 


Later,  in  a little,  almost  unknown 
lake,  far  to  the  north,  we  found  condi- 
tions reversed,  and  unbelievable  fly  fish- 
ing at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

An  old  man  who,  with  a crony,  had 
spent  the  entire  summer  in  delightful 
aimless  wanderings,  told  us  about  it, 
with  brief  and  concise  directions  how  to 
find  it. 

Later  we  fished  the  larger  and  deeper 
upper  lakes,  hoping  for  some  of  the  five 
and  six-pound  monsters  which  had  been 
taken  by  a party  a few  days  earlier.  We 
could  occasionally  see  the  big  fellows 
swimming  about  but,  like  large  trout 
elsewhere,  they  were  wise  and  too  well 
fed.  However,  we  took  several  nice  fish 
of  from  15  to  18  inches  in  length,  and 
were  satisfied. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  this  Cotton- 
wood fishing  is  not  more  generally 
known.  The  lakes  may  be  easily  reached 
in  eight  hours  riding  from  Lone  Pine, 
a small  town  in  Owens  River  Valley, 
through  which  passes  the  Lincoln  High- 
way. The  transcontinental  tourist  could 
leave  his  car  there,  procure  saddle  an- 
imals, and  make  a delightful  side  trip 
into  the  Cottonwood  country,  stopping 
at  a pleasant  little  summer  camp  main- 
tained for  tourists  a few  miles  below  the 
lakes. 


planted  cousins  from  across  the  pass,  but 
had  determined  to  continue  on  until  time 
for  the  evening  stop. 

However,  just  as  we  were  leaving  the 
lower  end  of  the  meadow  to  take  a steep 
drop  down  the  canyon  I heard  a plain- 
tive hail  from  Jimmie  in  the  rear.  It  is 
work  to  unpack  two  animals  and  un- 
saddle four,  but  we  were  soaking  our 
leaders  in  fifteen  minutes,  scarcely  think- 
ing of  the  fact  that  it  was  mid-after- 
noon and  that  we  had  not  eaten  since 
morning. 

The  creek  averaged  about  ten  feet 
wide  here,  and  flowed  along  smoothly  in 
almost  continuous  sod-banked  riffles. 
Fishing  upstream  I took  a limit  of 
twenty  fish  in  about  a half  hour,  and 
caught  several  doubles  on  the  Royal 
Coachman  and  Grey  Hackle.  Jimmie 
fared  about  as  well,  fishing  downstream. 
All  that  was  required  was  fair  casting 
ability  and  some  care  in  keeping  the 
head  below  the  line  of  the  sod  banks. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a healthful  interest  in  outdoor  ree- 
reation,  and  a refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 
August  14,  1873. 

INDIAN  NAMES 

IN'the  genealogy  of  the  North  American  Indian  there 
is  no  phase  more  interesting  than  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  names  applied  to  rivers,  towns,  lakes  and 
geographical  sections  of  the  country.  The  Indians,  in 
using  these  proper  names,  displayed  a very  fine  sense  of 
significance  and  it  is  curious  to  note  how  appropriate 
they  lie  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  object. 

There  is  a fascination  in  the  musical  quality  of  the 
syllables,  linked  together  and  forming  a melodious  com- 
bination which  is  pleasing  to  both  the  tongue  and  the 
ear.  Take  “Mississippi,”  for  instance:  How  we  love  to 
say  it!  How  we  enjoy  even  spelling  it!  The  “Father 
of  Waters !”  As  the  sound  rolls  from  our  lips,  we  feel 
the  magic  in  the  spell  of  its  mighty  tides,  moving  on 
and  on  to  the  sea.  The  rhythmical  arrangement  of  “Sus- 
quehanna” has  much  the  same  pleasant  effect  upon  us. 

“Chesapeake,”  applying  to  the  great  bay,  which  lies 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  another  word  of  charming  in- 
tonation. It  means,  “Mother  of  Waters,”  and  when  one 
considers  its  A'ast  dominions  and  realizes  that  forty- 
eight  tributaries  flow  into  it,  some  idea  is  grasped  of 
the  special  signification  of  the  old  Indian  names.  In 
addition  to  the  Susquehanna  which  enters  at  the  head 
of  this  beautiful  bay,  we  have  the  Patapsco,  Potomac, 
Patuxent,  Rappahannock,  Piankitank,  etc.  Space  is  not 
available  here  for  the  list  of  bays,  sounds,  rivers,  roads, 
straits  and  creeks,  but  the  Indian  names  predominate 
and  they  are  invariably  easy  to  pronounce  and  delight- 
ful to  hear. 

“Ticonderoga,”  meaning  “between  two  lakes,”  is 
rather  ponderous,  but  according  to  some  authorities, 
this  word  has  been  corrupted  from  the  original  Iroquois 
and  in  the  process  lost  much  of  its  former  beauty.  “Shen- 
andoah,” the  name  given  to  both  river  and  valley  ex- 
tending northeastward  through  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, is  a derivative  of  the  two  words  “Shannondhor” 
and  “Shennondohawah,”  used  by  the  Iroquois  and 
meaning  “great  plain.” 

Take  the  words  of  the  tribe  of  the  Delawares,  “Tuck- 
ahoe”  and  “Callicoon,”  meaning  respectively  “it  is 
round”  and  “place  of  turkeys” ; you  will  find  them  dainty 


morsels  to  form  with  the  lips.  They  are  simple,  yet 
euphonious,  sweet-sounding  and  flooded  with  natural, 
harmony.  The  syllables  seem  literally  to  glide  and  blend 
into  each  other. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  retained  so  many  names 
of  pure  American  origin  suggestive  of  old  council-fires, 
wigwams,  traditions  and  primitive  customs  of  the  fierce 
and  war-like  tribes  of  the  red  men,  one  time  lords  of  the 
continent.  Though  history  informs  us  that  they  were 
eruel  and  treacherous,  there  is  something  ^appealing 
about  their  romantic  day  and  we  are  ashamed,  at  times, 
to  admit  that  we  robbed  them  of  their  native  land. 

NATIONAL  PARKS  ARE  POPULAR 

IN  his  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Albert  B.  Fall,  covering  the  1921  travel  season  to  the 
national  parks,  Stephen  T.  Mather,  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  places  the  national  parks  at  the 
head  of  those  worth-while  things  in  our  national  life 
that  make  for  better  citizens,  since  they  provide  health- 
ful diversion,  recreation  and  enjoyment  and  offer  un- 
equaled advantages  in  educational  fields.  Travel  to  the 
national  parks  and  monuments  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  National  Park  Service  has  exceeded  all  preceding 
records,  amounting  to  the  tremendous  total  of  1,171,797 
persons  or  113,342  persons  more  than  visited  these  areas 
last  year.  Travel  has  increased  to  this  total  in  6 years 
from  the  356,097  visitors  recorded  in  1916. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  it  took  the  World  War  to 
impress  this  country  with  the  realization  of  its  great 
scenic  treasures.  European  ports  were  closed  to  plea- 
sure travel  not  only  during  the  war  days  but  for  a period 
after  its  cessation,  and  when  our  active  share  in  the  con- 
flict was  successfully  ended  and  the  time  had  come  for 
relaxation,  tired  minds  and  bodies  turned  to  the  national 
parks  for  recreation  and  pleasure.  At  once  park  travel 
leaped  to  unprecedented  figures.  The  park  tourist  facili- 
ties were  overwhelmed,  but  still  the  crowds  came.  Re- 
turning to  their  homes  visitors  spread  the  glories  of  the 
parks  far  and  wide,  inspiring  others  with  the  desire  to 
also  see  these  wonder  places  which  they  had  seen. 

BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY  REPORT 

The  highly  valuable  work  in  conservation  done  by 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  is  again  called  to 
public  attention  by  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  1921. 

The  Bureau  work  is  in  five  sections:  Economic  In- 
vestigation, in  charge  of  Dr.  A.  K.  Eisher,  which  aims 
to  control  the  depredations  of  injurious  animals  and  ex- 
periments in  fur  farming;  Biological  Investigation,  con- 
trolled by  E.  A.  Goldman,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
habits  of  birds  and  mammals  and  their  distribution;  Na- 
tional Game  and  Bird  Reservations,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Stone;  Migratory  Treaty  and  Lacey  Acts,  looked  after 
by  G.  A.  Lawyer;  and  the  Alaska  Reindeer  and  Eur 
Bearers,  in  charge  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Nelson  and  W.  E.  Ban- 
croft. These  investigations  cover  the  whole  continental 
United  States,  and  influence  the  prosperity  of  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

In  1916  the  Bureau  first  began  operations  to  reduce 
the  loss  on  live  stock  caused  by  wolves  and  other  pred- 
atory animals,  a loss  then  estimated  at  more  than  $20,- 
000,000  each  year.  Within  these  six  years,  cooperation 
has  been  secured  with  the  Eorest  Service,  the  Indian 
Office,  and  the  National  Park  Service,  as  well  as  with 
many  of  the  western  states,  which  now  contribute 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  work.  Last  year  246  hunt- 
ers and  trappers  were  employed;  and  the  skins  or 
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scalps  turned  in  by  them  show  a total  of  more  than 
27,000,  of  which  about  700  were  grey  wolves,  24,000 
coyotes,  2,600  lynxes  and  mountain  lions,  and  38  bears. 
The  value  of  the  live  stock  saved  by  the  killing  of  these 
animals  is  estimated  to  amount  to  more  than  $3,000,000. 
The  live  stock  men  of  the  West  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise  of  the  work  done,  which  covers  eighteen 
states,  most  of  them  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  The 
Report  declares  that  in  the  last  six  years  not  less  than 
300,000  predatory  animals  have  been  destroyed. 

Quite  as  important  as  the  killing  of  predatory  animals 
is  the  destruction  of  the  harmful  rodents  such  as  prairie 
dogs,  ground  squirrels,  pocket  gophers  and  jack  rabbits 
During  the  past  year  more  than  18,000,000  acres  of  land 
were  given  a first  poison  treatment,  and  about  4,500,000 
acres  of  land  that  had  once  been  gone  over  was  treated 
again.  The  funds  contributed  to  this  work  by  states, 
counties,  and  individuals,  amounted  to  $725,000;  and  the 
estimated  saving  in  crops  grown  was  $11,000,000. 

The  investigation  of  conditions  covering  the  breeding 
of  wild  fur  bearing  animals  in  confinement  is  still  in 
progress. 

In  the  inquiries  about  birds,  it  is  shown  that  the  robin 
is  increasing  enormously,  and  is  destroying  a great  deal 
of  fruit.  We  know  also  that  it  consumes  great  quan- 
tities of  food  used  by  some  of  our  game  birds  as,  for 
example,  the  ruffed  grouse. 

The  Bureau  last  year  took  over  the  work  of  banding- 
birds ; and  handled  nearly  3000  during  the  year.  Inter- 
esting reports  as  to  these  banded  birds  are  being  re- 
ceived. The  studies  made  by  Mr.  Vernon  Bailey  on 
the  life  habits  of  small  mammals  have  been  continued 
and  promise  interesting  results. 

In  its  big  game  preserves,  the  Bureau  has  in  all  508 
buffalo,  504  elk,  92  antelope,  37  muledeer,  and  4 white- 
tailed deer.  The  increase  of  all  these  species  has  been 
for  the  most  part  gratifying ; but  the  antelope  herds 
increase  slowly.  The  bird  reserves  are  not  doing  so  well. 
The  western  reserves  of  Lakes  Malheur  and  Klamath 
have  been  partially  drained  and  so  are  threatened  with 
ruin  for  this  purpose. 

As  many  times  in  past  years  was  predicted  in  Forest 
AND  Stream,  the  stopping  of  spring  shooting  has  per- 
mitted many  wild  fowl  to  remain  and  breed  in  well 
settled  regions.  Mention  is  made  of  four  black-ducks’ 
nests  with  eggs  found  March  2,  1921,  in  New  Jersey. 
Nearly  500  convictions  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Law  have  been  had  by  the  Bureau ; and  respect  for  and 
appreciation  of  the  law  are  constantly  growing. 

The  work  of  looking  after  Alaska  fur-bearers  goes  on. 
Some  seizures  have  been  made  of  contraband  furs,  and 
general  cooperation  has  been  received  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  the  way  of  following  up  ship- 
ments of  furs  by  mail.  There  is  some  fur  farming  in 
Alaska. 

The  reindeer  industry  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  is  now  being  cared  for  by  the  Biological  Survey 
which  is  investigating  the  caribou  of  the  region,  with 
a view  to  seeing  what  can  be  done  toward  improving 
the  blood  of  the  domesticated  reindeer  through  the  in- 
fusion of  that  of  the  caribou.  The  grazing  resources 
available  for  reindeer  in  Alaska  are  thought  to  be  suf- 
ficient for  many — 3,000,000  to  4,000,000 — reindeer ; in 
other  words,  Alaska  may  ultimately  become  a great 
meat-producing  country. 

The  work  done  by  the  Survey,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  is  of  high  economic  impor- 
tance and  possesses  a peculiar  interest  for  outdoor  men 
and  conservators  at  large.  Each  one  of  these  may 
profitably  read  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey. 


GAME  BIRDS  IMMUNE  FROM  POISONS 

That  strychnine,  morphine,  opium,  and  other  poi- 
sons, which  are  harmful  to  human  beings  and 
many  of  the  lower  animals,  have  no  effect  on  game 
birds,  was  an  interesting  discovery  made  recently.  The 
discovery  was  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Eighth  National  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Game  Protective  Association  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Fisher  declared  that  newspaper  reports  of  game 
birds  being  killed  by  poisoned  grain,  were  erroneous. 
Pheasants,  quail,  partridges,  and  other  game  birds,  in 
the  course  of  experiments,  were  fed  strychnined  corn, 
ordinarily  used  to  kill  field  and  prairie  rodents,  and  also 
with  other  grain  treated  with  opium.  The  birds  did  not 
show  evil  effects,  although  the  doses  which  were  admin- 
istered were  of  sufficient  quantity  to  kill  a large  animal. 

Further  investigation  revealed  that  game  birds  have 
really  been  poisoned  by  eating  weed  seed  mixed  with 
grain.  The  fact  was  developed  that  the  weed  seed  is 
a product  of  diseased  grain.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
the  deaths  which  have  occured  can  be  attributed  to  the 
weed  seed  and  not  to  the  poisoned  grain  itself.  From 
this  it  is  also  evident  that  the  poisoned  grain  must  be 
screened  in  order  to  eliminate  the  harmful  weed  seed. 

In  one  case  crows  were  fed  with  strychnined  corn  and 
died  almost  instantly,  while  pheasants  were  given  the 
same  food  and  no  ill  effects  were  noticed. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  that  game  conservationists 
are  unable  to  explain  this  strange  phenomena.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  only  capable  of  quoting  facts, 
which  are  the  results  of  repeated  experiments.  How- 
ever, a scientific  explanation  may  soon  be  forthcoming. 

FLORIDA  GAME  AND  MOTOR-TOURISTS 

The  Florida  Legislature  has  scrapped  all  of  the  old 
Florida  game-laws  and  passed  an  entirely  new 
Act,  now  in  effect. 

Under  the  new  law  the  open  season  for  all  game 
commences  on  November  20th  and  continues  to  Feb- 
ruary 15th  following,  affording  a hunting  period  of 
88  days. 

The  maximum  amount  of  game  allowed  per  day  to 
each  gun  is  one  deer,  two  turkeys,  twenty  quail,  and 
twenty-five  birds  of  all  other  varieties.  No  individual 
hunter  shall  kill  during  any  one  season  more  than  two 
deer,  five  turkeys  and  five  hundred  of  any  and  all  sorts 
of  birds. 

Residents  of  Florida  may  procure  a hunter’s  license, 
good  for  the  county  in  which  they  live,  for  $1.25;  the 
fee  for  each  additional  county  will  be  $3.50.  For  non- 
residents of  Florida  the  cost  will  be  $25  for  each  county 
in  which  they  desire  to  hunt. 

Game  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  assets  of  Florida, 
and  this  asset  was  being  destroyed,  mainly  by  motor 
tourists  and  auto-campers ; nearly  all  such  parties  carry 
some  sort  of  firearm  and  shoot  game  as  opportunity 
offers  without  regard  to  the  game-laws  of  the  State  or 
district  travelled  through. 

There  is  opposition  to  this  law  by  motor-tourists  and 
auto-campers  because  a dozen  or  more  counties  must 
be  passed  through  in  order  to  reach  Miami  or  get  to 
the  well-known  resorts  of  the  West  Coast  and  game 
is  more  or  less  plentiful  in  each  of  these. 

The  members  of  the  Florida  Legislature  believed  that 
there  was  no  other  way  to  preserve  the  game  in  Florida 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations;  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a game-warden  follow  every  motor- 
camper  or  auto-tourist  while  in  the  State  of  Florida  if 
violations  of  the  game-laws  are  to  be  prevented. 
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OBSERVATIONS  FROM  SHELL  POINT 


THE  PELICAN  AND  THE  HERON  ARE  EVER  PRESENT  AMONG  THE  MANY 
INTERESTING  VARIETIES  OF  BIRD  LIFE  ALONG  THE  GULF  COAST 

By  OSCEOLA 


The  outlook  from  the  shanty  on 
Shell  Point  is  extremely  attrac- 
tive to  one  in  tune  with  Nature 
and  will  prove  ever  changing' 
with  the  change  of  tides  and  winds,  the 
weather  and  seasons.  Long-winding 
lines  of  jagged-faced  bars  rise  up  in 
most  mysterious  fashion  from  the  placid 
heaving  surface  as  one  looks  seaward 
on  a cloudless,  windless  day ; a very  net- 
work of  such  lines  appear  when  the 
spring  tides  are  on  and  the  power  of 
the  Queen  of  Night  forces  the  mighty 
ocean  to  withdraw  for  the  time.  It  need 
not  be  wondered  that  a general  opinion 
prevails  that  Shell  Point  was  built  up  so 
high  above  the  water’s  edge  by  the  Ab- 
origines in  the  centuries  gone  by,  when 
one  knows  of  the  luscious  food  to  be 
had  on  these  same  lines  of  bars  by  a 
visit  while  the  tides  have  receded  leav- 
ing the  native  oysters  exposed.  For- 
merly just  outside  the  door  of  the  shanty 
at  the  end  of  the  Point  there  stood  a fine 
large  sugar-berry  tree  that  cast  most 
welcome  shade  during  the  long  hot  sum- 
mer afternoons,  but  a few  years  ago  the 
ravages  of  winds  and  floods  aided,  I 
fear,  by  thoughtless  hands  with  axe  fin- 
ished a declining  life  and  the  tree  has 
disappeared,  leaving  no  successor  worthy 
the  name. 

The  crowning  feature  of  the  Point, 
aside  from  the  ever-present,  all-pervad- 
ing, overpowering  feeling  of  a nearness 
to  Nature  as  one  walks  this  ridge  alone 
and  looks  out  over  the  vast  expanse  of 
waters  is  a lowly  well  of  clear,  fresh, 
good  water  on  the  seaward,  sloping  side 
of  the  ridge  about  equidistant  from  the 
little  building  and  the  seething,  foaming, 
briny  sea.  In  years  gone  by  someone 
dug  out  and  boarded  up  this  precious 
gem  and  now  with  the  aid  of  a slender 
stick  and  a suspended  can  a most  re- 
freshing draught  may  be  had  standing 
but  a few  paces  from  the  salt-sea  sands. 

""P  HE  sky  was  overcast  and  a stiff  sou- 
^ wester  blew  off  the  Gulf  as  I 
crawled  out  at  4 :00  A.  M.  and  made  my 
way  in  the  chill  morning  fog  down  the 
railway  track,  which  is  the  main  thor- 
oughfare of  our  little  fishing  village,  and 
on  to  the  river.  One  of  our  fishing  boats 
was  going  to  the  westward  about  fifteen 
miles  and  starting  for  the  high-water 
fishing  and  I had  arranged  to  have  my 
skiff  towed  to  Shell  Point  that  I might 
again  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
with  the  birds  thereabouts,  and  intend- 
ing to  row  home  towards  nightfall. 


Courtesy  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Louisiana  heron 


As  we  approached  our  destination,  a 
single  brown  pelican  came  parallel- 
ing the  shore  line,  but  a few  feet  above 
the  water,  flapping  vigorously  and  then 
sliding  on  set  wings  and  thus  continuing 
as  long  as  in  sight  and  so  they  usually 
proceed  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers 
like  a troop  of  boys  on  a pond  of  ice, 
running  a few  steps  and  sliding,  to  re- 
peat time  after  time.  Quaint-looking 
gentry,  these  same  old  pelicans,  with  a 
hoary  ancient  look  if  viewed  at  close 
range.  Graceful  and  almost  swan-like 
when  swimming  on  the  quiet  waters,  ex- 
cept that  the  semblance  is  ludicrously 
dispelled  by  the  huge  dependent  bill 
seemingly  tied  down  to  the  neck  in  a 
most  uncomfortable  manner.  When 
amusing  themselves  high  overhead,  per- 
haps five  or  six  soaring  and  circling 
calmly  on  set  wings,  they  lose  all  indi- 
cations of  crude  distortion  and  display 
an  ease  and  grace  most  interesting  and 
wonderful.  During  the  winter  and 
early  spring-time  we  frequently  see 
great  ranks  of  the  white  pelicans. 
When  ashore  and  viewed  across  a far- 
reaching  stretch  of  water  one  can  well 
imagine  a snowbank  blown  up  by  fierce 
blasts  and  drifted  down  to  the  water’s 
edge.  This  latter  species,  however,  only 
tarries  with  us  until  the  promise  of  a 
milder  turn  in  the  weather  conditions 


far  northward,  when  they  take  up  their 
little  journey  of  hundreds  of  miles  to 
conduct  their  household  affairs,  rear  a 
family  and  hasten  southward  before  the^ 
wintry  chills  come  with  blighting  fury. 


DY  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the 
clouds  had  broken,  the  wind  veered 
to  the  northward  and  cooler  weather 
was  in  prospect.  I had  been  unable 
to  see  the  herons  and  it  was  late 
to  begin  a fifteen-mile  pull  against 
wind  and  tide,  so  I decided  to  re- 
main over,  feeling  sure  of  a welcome 
at  the  board  of  my  friendly  fishermeil 
and  there  will  be  a spare  bunk  on  board 
the  launch.  A hard  pull  of  two  miles  s 
skirting  the  larger  island  of  the  group 
brings  me  to  the  fringe  of  low  bushes, 
bordering  the  water’s  edge,  in  which  the  . 
“Silver  Gray”  herons  have  formerly  j 
been  domiciled.  Two  years  ago  and'" 
once  before  I visited  this  island  consid- 
erably later  in  the  season  on  both  occa- 
sions and  found  many  birds  here  and 
the  bushes,  not  over  8 to  10  feet  high, 
loaded  down  with  the  many  nests.  Frail 
devices  they  seemed  in  which  to  rear|i| 
a family — a handful  or  so  of  light  sticks 
seemingly  thrust  into  the  upright  forks  > 
of  these  bushes  and  at  the  mercy  of 
winds  and  storms.  Many  of  them  are 
destroyed  in  time  of  high  winds,  such 
as  at  times  descend  on  this  coast ; but  to- 
day not  a single  nest  do  I find  and  but 
two  or  three  of  these  herons  are  visible 
out  over  the  Bay  making  their  way  on 
slow-beating  wings,  perhaps  to  keep 
tryst,  for  (in  May)  it  is  fully  time  for 
them  to  be  engaged  in  the  cares  of  a 
home.  Away  across  this  island  to  the 
southward  I can  see  a few  of  these 
Louisiana  herons  perched  atop  a higher 
clump  of  hushes  and  recall  that  over 
there  we  had  noted  them  most  abundant 
on  a former  visit  here. 

Returning  to  my  boat  I crossed  a 
small  cove  that  made  into  the  island, 
near  where  I had  tied  up,  and  decided 
to  try  a tramp  across  the  island  towards 
the  birds  and  bushes  just  seen  and  thusj 
avoid  a long,  hard  pull  of  an  extra  mile  " 
or  more.  Making  fast  my  boat  to  an 
oar  thrust  into  the  mud  I stepped  up 
onto  the  edge  of  the  broad,  open  marsh  jj 
and  was  promptly  greeted  by  a most  un-  ij 
expected  and  almost  overwhelming  cloud 
of  the  very  birds  I was  seeking.  Herons 
arose  out  of  the  reeds  like  swarming 
bees  from  a bive.  To  be  sure  they  are 
large  bees,  but  the  air  seemed  full  of 
them  at  any  rate.  They  went  straight  j 
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up  in  the  air  for  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
with  long  necks  and.  bills  upstretched 
I and  long  legs  trailing.  Much  discordant 
croaking  followed  and  quickly  when  I 
sank  back  in  the  cover  of  the  grass  at 
the  margin  of  the  water  they  settled 
gently  down  into  the  reeds  and  all  was 
quiet  as  before.  Again  arising  and  clap- 
ping my  hands  sharp  and  loud  hundreds 
of  the  “Silver  Grays”  are  up  in  the  air 
in  a croaking,  swaying,  fluttering  mass. 
Literally  hundreds  of  herons,  for  I 
make  an  effort  to  count  them  by  estimat- 
ing the  whole  from  the  space  occupied 
in  the  air  by  fifty  actually  counted  and 
the  total  goes  to  half  a thousand.  A few 
steps  into  the  reeds  and  the  mystery  is 
solved.  No  pond  or  stream  is  here  along 
which  they  are  feeding;  no  mud  flat  with 
choicest  wrigglers  for  hungry  herons, 
but  high,  broad,  open  salt  marsh  with 
densest  growth  of  the  common,  round, 
sharp-pointed  rushes  and  scattered  over 
such  as  have  been  bent  by  storms  are 
the  nests  of  these  herons.  Dozens  of 
them  in  sight  at  once  and  many  more 
scattered  far  and  wide  out  over  this  salt 
marsh.  Beautiful  bluish-green  or  gray- 
green  was  the  color  of  the  treasures 
contained  in  these  nests  and  varying  in 
number  up  to  four.  A few  were  of  a 
pure  deep  green  shade,  but  for  the  most 
part  as  if  a fog  had  slightly  touched  the 
surface  which  in  every  case  was  of  a 
.solid  unbroken  shading. 

Why  the  change  in  the  nesting  site 
has  been  a problem  unsolved.  The  new 
location  would  seem  to  be  more  exposed 
to  attacks  of  crows  and  predatory  an- 
! imals  and  a heavy  storm  with  high  tide 
would  sweep  the  entire  colony  of  nests 
and  contents  into  the  surging  waters. 
These  islands  are  frequently  inundated. 
It  might  be  conjectured  that  having  be- 
come attached  to  the  locality  while  the 
fewer  members  of  former  years  were 
nesting  in  the  limited  area  of  the  line  of 


An  almost  impassable  fishway 


bushes,  when  the  colony  outgrew  the 
capacity  of  the  old  site,  rather  than  split 
up  the  community,  they  all  forsook  the 
f older  situation  for  the  new  one. 

1 It  is  to  be  admitted  that  this  reason- 
ing is  somewhat  labored  and  incapable 
, of  proof  but  who  can  furnish  a better 
I explanation?  It  is  possible  the  contents 
' of  the  nests  would  be  quite  as  safe  from 
marauding  crows,  protected  by  the  great 
' numbers  of  interested  birds  in  the  open 
marsh  as  they  had  formerly  been  in 
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the  narrow,  ribbon-like  line  of  bushes 
through  which  a wily  crow  could  slip 
unobserved.  It  will  be  of  interest  to 
note  the  further  behavior  of  the  colony 
in  years  to  come ; whether  they  will  con- 
tinue in  the  new  departure  settlement  or 
move  back  to  their  old  place  of  abode, 
and  a portion  swarm  off  to  other  quar- 
ters. 


Dove-nest  on  ground 


T SAVING  the  vicinity  of  the  herons’ 
■*— ' nests  I can  see  the  birds  hastening 
their  return  to  resume  their  cares  of 
brooding  and  quickly  they  drop  down 
into  the  tall  grass  and  become  calm  as 
before  the  intrusion.  It  is  almost  night- 
fall when  camp  is  reached.  The  cooks 
are  busily  engaged  and  soon  prove  the 
fallacy  of  the  old  adage  for  with  four 
of  the  five  having  a “finger  in  the  pie” 
the  broth  is  not  spoiled,  and  a hearty 
good  meal  is  soon  enjoyed.  Hard  times, 
poor  fishing,  and  birds  are  discussed 
about  the  open  fire  out  of  doors  around 
which  we  have  gathered;  the  threatened 
Norther  has  “come  out”  following  the 
heavy  showers  in  the  earlier  day  and  as 
we  row  across  to  the  launch  I to  turn  in 
and  the  others  for  an  extra  coat  pre- 
paratory to  another  fishing  trip  until  to- 
wards midnight  we  see  the  brighter  stars 
come  out  in  the  western  sky  and  a 
Chuck-Will’s-Widow,  the  Whip-poor- 
will  of  the  south,  is  calling  in  rapid 
tones  off  in  the  timber  across  the  inland 
marsh.  The  morrow  will  be  colder,  it 
is  predicted  by  the  weather  prophet. 
Sometime  in  the  night  I hear  the  fisher- 
men come  aboard  and  again  I am  lulled 
by  the  gentle  swaying  of  the  boat  as  she 
rides  at  anchor  and  the  soft  lap-lap-lap 
of  the  incoming  tide  against  the  launch’s 
side  and  a croaking  heron  calls  “All’s 
Well”  from  along  shore  as  he  probably 
stands  sentinel-like  on  watch  to  give  a 
spear-thrust  to  some  passing  sea-farer. 


GROUND-NESTING  DOVE 

A S a rule,  and  this  is  well  known,  the 
wild  dove  seeks  its  nesting  place 
on  or  between  the  limbs  of  a tree;  ex- 
ceptions, however,  occur,  when  this  pop- 
ular game  bird  occasionally  prepares  a 
nest  directly  on  the  ground.  The  writer 
has  often  found  such  ground-breeding 
doves  during  olden  days  hunting  trips, 
at  a time  when  the  wild  dove  was  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  around  the  sun- 
flower beds  and  on  grain  fields  and 
pastures,  and  around  tanks;  and  decid- 
edly less  slaughtered  than  now  for  rea- 
son of  the  overabundance  of  hunters  in 
later  years. 

A good  photograph  of  one  such  ground 
dove  nest  is  hereby  submitted,  which  I 
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encountered  some  years  ago  during  a 
quail  and  dove  hunt  in  the  hilly  sub- 
urban regions,  beyond  the  present  met- 
ropolitan city  of  San  Antonio.  I recol- 
lect having  just  exterminated  a large 
rattler  when  all  of  a sudden  a dove 
fluttered  off  its  ground  nest  right  in 
front  of  me  and  close  to  some  mesquite 
brush  and  cactus  leaves,  which,  at  the 
time,  were  literally  covered  with  the 
small  white  prairie-snail;  also  the  rocky 
ground  around  the  neat  little  nest  showed 
numbers  of  the  snail  houses.  Having, 
at  that  time,  the  camera  with  me,  I pre- 
pared the  photo  on  the  spot  this  nest 
was  found,  and  the  copy  herein  shows 
only  the  main  central  part  of  the  4x5 
photograph.  Menger, 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 


A PLUCKY  STRUGGLE 

The  squirming  little  eels  shown  in 
the  photograph  below  climbing  up 
the  rocks  are  merely  the  advance  guard 
of  the  mighty  host  that  struggle  upward 
in  the  water  below.  These  tiny  crea- 
tures are  making  a desperate  effort  to 
get  up  through  the  rocky  falls  of  the 
fishway  beside  a big  dam  across  the 
longest  unnavigable  river  in  the  world. 
This  almost  impassible  fishway  is  lo- 
cated at  McCall’s  Ferry  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna river  in  Southern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  at  and 
admiring  the  plucky  fight  these  wiggling 
little  fellows  put  up  in  the  face  of  al- 
most insurmountable  barriers.  Hour 
after  hour  these  baby  eels  struggle  up 
the  rocky  fishway,  advancing  over  rocks 
that  are  temporarily  free  from  the  cur- 
rent, only  to  be  washed  back  time  and 
time  again.  Nothing  daunted  they  keep 
up  the  struggle  and  begin  the'  ascent  all 
over  again.  Further  up  the  rocky  gorge 


Lamprey  ascending  rapids 


one  can  see  hundreds  of  little  eels  cling- 
ing to  the  rocks  which  jut  out  of  the 
water,  taking  a temporary  rest  before 
they  proceed  on  their  perilous  journey. 

Here  and  there  float  lifeless  little  cels 
which  no  longer  wiggle.  The  struggle 
up  the  torrent  of  the  fishway  was  too 
much  for  the  puny  strength  which  they 
matched  against  such  fearful  odds.  In 
the  other  illustration  one  can  get  an 
idea  of  the  rough  up-hill  climb  that  lies 
{Continued  on  page  95) 
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ATTACHING  TENT  GROUND 
CLOTHS 

T"  HOSE  wlio  like  to  have  a ground 
cloth  in  their  tents  will  be  glad  to 
know  of  a handy  way  of  attaching'  it  to 
the  walls  of  the  tent  and  still  have  them 
snake  and  bug  proof. 

Add  lips  to  the  ground  cloth  as  in  Fig. 
3,  one  inch  in  depth,  along  the  inner 
edge  of  which  snaps  are  sewn  about  a 
foot  apart,  as  shown  in  Fig  3. 

Add  a three-inch  sod  piece  to  your  tent 
walls,  and  along  the  inner  side  of  this 
place  the  other  half  of  your  snaps  to 
match  those  attached  to  your  ground 
cloth,  as  in  Fig.  2. 

Next  place  the  edge  of  the  lip  on  the 
ground  cloth  to  that  of  the  sod  piece,  as 
in  Fig.  1 “A,”  in  which  “x”  is  sod  piece 


and  “y”  is  your  ground  cloth.  Fold  over 
the  edge  of  your  ground  cloth  toward  the 
wall  of  your  tent,  as  Fig.  1 “A-B-C- 
D-E”  and  snap  down.  The  fold  will 
make  your  tent,  tight. 


E are  depending  upon  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to 
make  this  department  worthy  of 
his  name.  No  man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  wrote  of 
them  with  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camp- 
ing and  "going  light"  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
we  hope  that  all  good  woodsmen 
will  contribute  to  this  department 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances. — [Editors.] 


The  same  method  can  be  used  for  in- 
serting a netting  of  bobbinet  cheese- 
cloth or  some  other  material. 

H.  L,  New  York. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  SKI 

For  the  novice  it  is  well  to  practice 
walking  on  skis  some  time  before 
coasting  down  hill  is  tried,  and  then  se- 
lect a low  grade  or  incline.  In  walking 
the  important  thing  to  remember  is  to 
keep  the  skis  parallel  and  not  too  far 
apart.  This  is  done  by  keeping  the  knees 
rather  stiff  at  first  and  not  lifting  the  ski 
from  the  snow.  The  body  should  be 
slightly  inclined  forward  and  the  heel 
lifted  with  each  step. 

After  you  have  tried  this  until  you  are 
sure  you  can  proceed  without  a spill,  try- 
running  slowly  and  lifting  the  ski  slightly 
as  each  foot  is  brought  forward.  You 
will  note  that  as  the  foot  is  lifted  the 
front  end  of  the  ski  lifts  up  and  prevents 
it  from  sticking  into  the  snow.  Try  a 
slow  run’  at  first  and  gradually  increase 
your  speed.  Try  making  a curve  path 
slowly  after  you  have  become  more  or 
less  proficient  at  running. 

The  direction  of  a turn  is  controlled 
by  the  toe  of  the  foot  turning  the  ski 
slightly  in  the  direction  that  you  wish 
to  turn.  If  toward  the  right,  the  right 
toe  is  turned  first  followed  with  the  left 
toe  turn ; a little  less  turn  of  the  right 
foot  as  it  is  on  the  inside  of  the  arc  and 
has  a bit  shorter  turn  than  the  left  foot, 
which  is  on  the  outside  of  the  arc  and 
has  a little  longer  distance  to  travel. 

Some  persons  find  that  a pole  is  an 
aid  to  walking  and  you  might  try  the  use 
of  a pole  about  five  or  six  feet  long,  ac- 
cording to  your  height.  A wooden 


washer  six  inches  from  the  pointed  end 
will  prevent  the  pole  from  going  too 
deep  into  the  snow.  It  is  well  to  have 
the  pointed  end  of  the  pole  iron-tipped  if 
you  are  to  use  it  on  hard  snow  crust.  ij 
Unless  you  are  experienced  at  skiinglj 
I would  not  advise  the  use  of  a pole  when] 
coasting  down  hill.  In  case  of  a spill 
being  evident  it  is  well  to  free  the  foot  ^ 
quickly  from  the  ski  and  have  no  pole  to 
interfere  with  any  of  your  movements,  j 
Several  severe  accidents  have  occurred  ' 
by  the  novice  getting  struck  with  the 
pole  or  entangled  with  it  in  the  case  of 
a spill  when  coasting.  For  walking,  the 
pole  is  a decided  help  but  not  for  coast-  ' 


get  very  far  apart  on  a coast.  In  case  of 
a right  or  left  turn  you  will  find  that 


bearing  your  weight  more  on  one  ski 
than  the  other  will  start  your  turn  tight 
or  left,  and  a slight  turn  of  the  toe  in  the 
direction  that  you  wish  to  turn  will  help 
to  complete  the  final  direction.  Spills 
usually  come  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
so  watch  out  and  don’t  think  that  after 
you  have  got  down  the  incline  that  you 
have  successfully  completed  the  coast. 
Keep  the  knees  rigid  and  the  skis  in  line. 
How  to  get  up  hill  on  skis  is  the  next 
step  and  there  are  two  general  methods. 
One  is  to  toe  out  on  the  skis  and  go 
straight  or  nearly  so  up  the  incline.  The 
other  method  is  to  travel  diagonally  up 
the  side  of  the  hill  and  in  case  of  a steep 
incline  you  will  have  to  overlap  your 
skis,  which  means  that  one  ski  is  first 
placed  sidewise  up  the  hill  and  the  other 
ski  brought  up  into  position.  It  is  really 
a side  step  with  skis. 

I find  that  a pair  of  colored  glasses  are 
a decided  rest  for  the  eyes  if  you  are 
going  on  long  trips  b.ecause  the  bright 
reflected  light  of  the  white  snow  will  in 
time  tire  the  eyes.  A light  snow  over 
crust  is  the  ideal  condition  for  skiing 
with  the  least  effort.  Crust  without  a 
layer  of  snow  is  rather  hard  to  travel 
over  and  keep  your  balance.  Wet  or 
heavy  snow  is  easy  to  travel  in  if  you  lift 
your  skis  and  prevent  the  heavy  snow 
from  weighting  them  down. 

Winfield  Kimball,  Maine. 


A FISHERMAN’S  CIGAR  REST 

The  angler  who  possesses  moderate 
skill  at  carpentry  and  is  in  any  wise 
artistically  inclined  may  fashion  a cigar 
rest  and  ash  tray  which  is  in  harmony 
with  the  general  atmosphere  which  he 
loves. 

A half-inch  pine  board,  a bit  of  paint 
and  a small  tin  or  ash  cup  comprise  the 
necessary  stock. 

The  design  should  be  26  inches  in 
length  and  may  be  first  executed  on 
paper  and  then  traced  upon  the  board, 
after  which  it  may  be  cut  out  with  a saw 
and  jack-knife..  If  a fine  fret  saw  can  be 
used,  so  much  the  better.  The  tailpiece 
is  cut  separately  and  attached  to  the  base 
at  right  angles,  serving  with  the  fin  pro- 
jections as  a support.  A beveled  cleat 
may  be  added  for  additional  firmness  if 
desired. 

The  smaller  fish  may  be  cut  entire 
with  the  larger,  or  separately  and  fas- 
tened in  position  later,  its  mouth  and  tail 
being  hollowed  into  apertures  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  Cigars,  and  the  cup 
may  be  attached  to  the  top,  convenient 


for  ashes.  If  of  tin,  of  course  it  may  be 
fastened  by  a hole  in  the  bottom. 

After  finishing,  a few  strokes  of  black 
paint,  to  the  taste  of  the  artist,  complete 


Cigar-holder  for  a fisherman 


the  novely,  which  may  have  a similar  de- 
sign on  both  sides,  and  if  desired  to 
elaborate  in  places  where  natural  wood 
is  exposed,  a coat  of  cream  color  or 
white  is  effective.  The  fish  is  intended 
broadly  to  represent  one  of  the  pike 
family.  Harry  W.  Poor,  Mass. 


BELLOWS  SLEEPING-BAG 

I HAVE  given  the  sleeping-bag  I am 
going  to  describe  a thorough  try-out, 
both  in  house  and  camp,  since  the  winter 


of  1918,  and  will  now  pass  it  on  to  the 
Nessmuk  Campfire.  To  make  it  1 sewed 
two  14-foot  strips  of  22-inch  No.  1 sail 


cloth  together.  The  sides  are  of  No.  6 
weight.  Two  strips  22  inches  wide  and 
75  inches  long  were  cut  lengthwise,  form- 
ing the  two  sides  of  the  bag.  Galvanized 
rings  are  spaced  9 inches  apart  along  the 
seams,  12  or  6 pairs  to  each  side.  This 
makes  the  bag  adjustable  for  hot  or  cold 
weather.  The  sides  collapse  like  kodak 
bellows.  For  cold  weather  the  paired 
rings  are  tied  together ; this  collapses  the 
sides,  reducing  the  bag  to  its  smallest 
capacity,  which  tends  to  increase  the  in- 
side warmth.  The  rings  are  not  tied  in 
hot  weather,  giving  more  room  inside 
and  less  heat,  and  it  will  not  shift  under- 
neath when  the  sleeper  rolls  during  the 
night. 

To  get  the  bedding  within,  spread  the 
bag  out  flat  and  pile  the  bedding  upon  it 
as  it  will  be  when  inside.  Next  roll  up 
the  bedding,  beginning  at  the  foot  end, 
until  it  clears  the  bag  entrance.  Then, 
by  opening  the  bag,  the  bedding  is  un- 
rolled down  to  inside  position. 

The  measurements  of  bag  given,  w'ith 
plenty  of  bedding,  will  easily  sleep  two 
people  of  280  pounds  total  weight,  the 
tallest  one  not  to  exceed  5 feet  8 inches. 

I made  it  extra  heavy  to  withstand 
rough  usage,  and  it  can  be  thrown  down 
on  any  spot,  whether  damp  or  rough. 

I consider  the  bag  practical  and  I can 
find  no  improvement  to  add  to  it.  Things 
that  stay  in  my  outfit  for  three  years  are 
fixtures.  Like  Nessmuk’s  woodcraft 
book,  I have  a whole  lot  of  use  for  them 
yet. 

It  is  usually  the  case  that  the  more 
simple  the  construction  of  an  article  of 
duffle  the  more  useful  it  is  in  the  long 
run.  After  using  a number  of  bags  with 
a multitude  of  rings  and  snaps  and  a 


complicated  way  of  fastening  them  it  is 
a relief  to  crawl  into  the  handy  Bellows 
Sleeping  Bag.  Jim  Ferguson. 
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REDUCED  LOADS  FOR  SHORT  RANGES 

HOW  TO  RELOAD  HIGH  VELOCITY  CARTRIDGES  WITH  SMALL 
CHARGES  OF  POWDER  AND  ALLOY  BULLETS  FOR  LESSER  GAME 

By  A.  L.  BRAGG 


PRACTICALLY  every  owner  of  a 
high-power  rifle,  and  those  con- 
templating the  purchase  of  one, 
have  given  more  or  less  thought 
to  the  problem  of  reloading  high  velocity 
cartridges  with  small  charges  of  powder 
and  alloy  bullets  for  short  range  shoot- 
ing. Every  shooter  recognizes  the  fact 
that  modern  metallic  ammunition  is  ex- 
pensive and  that  the  empty  shell,  which 
is  an  article  of  mechanical  perfection, 
is  the  most  costly  part  of  the  modern 
cartridge.  It  requires  the  very  best  ma- 
terials and  skilled  workmanship  to 
manufacture  a shell  for  a high-power 
rifle  and  it  seems  wasteful  to  throw 
away  every  empty  shell  instead  of  using 
them  over  and  over  again.  The  con- 
tinued use  of  high  velocity  ammunition, 
besides  being  expensive,  shortens  the 
life  of  the  rifle  barrel  and  sooner  or 
later  the  sportsman  begins  to  consider  the 
problem  of  using  a cheap  and  satisfac- 
tory short  range  load. 

Reduced  loads  of  certain  brands  of 
smokeless  powder  and  alloy  bullets  can 
be  satisfactorily  used  in  high-power 
rifles.  Black  powder  or  semi-smokeless 
powders  should  not  be  used  in  reduced 
loads  because  they  are  not  intended  for 
the  modern  high-power  rifle.  Smokeless 
pozi'ders  for  high  velocity  loads  will  not 
work  satisfactorily  when  used  in  small 
quantities  in  large  cartridges,  because 
they  were  designed  to  burn  at  the  pres- 
sures developed  by  the  full  charge  loads. 
However,  there  is  a class  of  smoke- 
less powders,  like  “Marksman”  and 
“Unique,”  that  are  manufactured  espe- 
cially for  use  in  making  up  a short  range 
load  in  high-power  rifles.  Such  powders 
burn  very  efficiently  in  rifle  shells  having 
a large  chamber  space,  developing  a 
strong  propelling  blast,  without  excess 
heat,  and  leaving  no  unburned  residue. 
Their  proper  use  is  not  attended  with 
any  risk  to  either  the  rifle  or  the  shooter 
himself,  and,  if  the  reloading  is  properly 
done,  they  will  give  good  satisfaction  in 
every  way. 

'"THE  reloading  of  high-power  rifle 
^ cartridges  with  metal  cased  bullets 
and  full  charges  of  smokeless  powder 
should  be  done  very  carefully,  for  un- 
less one  thoroughly  understands  the 
nature  of  the  load  he  is  using  and  is 
prepared  to  do  the  work  with  the  utmost 
accuracy,  he  may  produce  a load  that 
would  bring  disastrous  results  in  the  best 
steel  rifle  barrel  manufactured.  The  re- 
loading of  high  velocity  cartridges  can 
best  be  done  by  the  cartridge  companies 
where  the  work  is  done  with  great  ac- 
curacy and  the  cartridges  are  subjected 
to  tests  that  render  them  perfectly  safe 
in  properly  constructed  arms  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

Reduced  loads  for  high-power  rifles, 
as  described  in  this  article,  are  not  to 


be  confused  with  the  so-called  gallery 
loads,  or  loads  limited  to  short  range 
inside  target  work.  A 30  caliber  car- 
tridge loaded  with  ten  grains  of  “Marks- 
man” smokeless  powder  (which  equals 
in  volume  almost  25  grains  of  bulk  black 
powder)  and  an  alloy  bullet  weighing 
from  125  to  150  grains,  makes  a car- 
tridge suitable  for  shooting  small  or  me- 
dium sized  game  at  ranges  up  to  two  or 
three  hundred  yards.  The  velocity  and 
accuracy  of  such  a cartridge  is  surpris- 
ing, besides  being  a pleasant  and  clean 
cartridge  to  shoot.  Such  a load  will 
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Some  good  bullets  made  for  reduced 
loads 

group  the  bullets  in  an  eight  inch  circle 
at  two  hundred  yards  with  the  greatest 
regularity. 

The  first  prerequisite  towards  reload- 
ing high  velocity  cartridges  with  short 
range  loads  is  to  have  clean,  well  cared 
for  shells.  As  soon  as  possible  after 
firing,  the  primers  should  be  removed 
and  the  shells  carefully  washed  with 
warm  water  and  soap,  then  rinsed  in  hot 
water.  The  shells  can  be  placed  in  a 
warm  oven  to  dry,  but  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  very  hot  as  it  will 
anneal  them.  Shells  that  become  soft 
are  liable  to  fit  the  rifle  barrel  too  snugly, 
causing  them  to  stick  in  the  chamber 
after  firing.  It  is  very  annoying  to  be 
troubled  with  empty  shells  sticking  in 
the  rifle  chamber  and  failing  to  eject 
properly,  compelling  the  shooter  to  fall 
back  on  a cleaning  rod  or  other  device 
to  extract  them.  Shells  should  be  elastic 
and  springy  so  that  they  will  contract  to 
some  extent  after  firing  and  eject  easily. 
Heat  softens  brass.  It  cannot  be  hard- 
ened by  sudden  cooling  after  being 
heated,  as  can  be  done  with  steel.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  shells 
are  clean  and  dry  before  putting  them 
away  or  reloading  them,  for  the  least  bit 


of  moisture  or  dampness  will  cause  cor- 
rosion of  the  inside  of  the  brass  case  | 
and  may  cause  deterioration  of  the 
powder  charge  in  the  loaded  cartridge.  | 
A corroded  shell  is  almost  worthless  and 
a never  ending  source  of  trouble.  Rifle 
shells  can  be  reloaded  on  an  average  of 
about  five  to  twenty-five  times  apiece, 
depending  largely  upon  the  care  they  re- 
ceive and  the  strength  of  charge  that  is 
used.  The  writer  has  a number  of  shells 
that  have  been  reloaded  a much  greater  i 
number  of  times  and  they  still  show  a 
good  state  of  preservation. 

’’THE  first  step  towards  reloading  a car- 
tridge  is  to  seat  a new  primer  in  the 
pocket  in  the  head  of  the  shell.  This  i 
should  be  done  with  a recapping  tool  i 
made  especially  for  the  purpose  so  that  I 
the  primer  will  be  seated  firmly  in  its 
place,  thus  avoiding  misfires  or  possibly  I 
accidents  in  the  mechanism  of  the  gun. 

It  is  a very  dangerous  practice  to  seat  a 
primer  in  a shell  containing  powder,  and 
one’s  safety  demands  that  this  work  be 
done  while  the  shell  is  empty.  After 
seating  the  primer,  the  shell  is  ready  for  ' 
the  powder. 

There  are  three  ways  of  measuring  out  I 
the  correct  amount  of  powder  for  the  1 
desired  load;  mechanical  powder  mea-  [ 
sures,  scales,  and  charge  cups.  The  me- 
chanical powder  measure  is  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  measuring  out  the 
charge  desired.  They  can  be  easily  and  f 
quickly  set  to  throw  any  given  charge 
with  accuracy  and  regularity.  Accurate  ' 
and  finely  adjusted  scales  of  the  beam  I 
balance  type  and  grain  weights,  make  a ■ 
very  dependable  apparatus  to  weigh  out  i 
smokeless  powder  charges,  but  they  re- 
quire some  patience  and  their  slowness,  , 
when  it  comes  to  weighing  out  a large 
number  of  charges,  makes  the  weighing  [ 
process  the  least  desirable  of  the  three. 
The  charge  cup  is  a very  handy  and  j 
cheap  powder  measure  that  will  do  the 
work  very  well  where  a machine  to  do  ■ 
the  work  cannot  be  afforded,  or  one  does 
not  care  to  bother  with  weighing  out 
each  charge  separately.  A charge  cup 
holding  25  grains  of  black  powder  will 
hold  approximately  10)4  grains  of 
“Marksman”  and  if  the  measure  is  , 
filled  exactly  the  same  each  time,  with- 
out jarring,  it  will  serve  the  purpose 
very  well. 

Exactly  the  same  amount  of  powder 
should  be  used  in  every  short  range  load 
if  uniform  results  are  to  be  expected. 
Powder  charges  of  10  to  12  grains 
weight  of  “Marksman”  or  corresponding 
loads  of  “Unique”  can  be  used  with  alloy  | 
bullets  in  30  caliber  rifles,  10  grains 
weight  in  high-power  rifles  of  the  25 
caliber  class,  and  about  8 grains  in  high- 
power  rifles  using  bullets  of  a smaller 
diameter.  Slightly  heavier  charges  of 
powder  than  those  given  can  be  used  in 
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: each  class,  but  as  the_  amounts  named 
I gfive  all  the  powder  needed  for  their  par- 
' ticular  use,  there  is  no  need  in  getting 
closer  to  the  point  where  there  is  liable 
to  be  fusion  of  the  base  of  the  bullet. 

Too  much  powder  in  a reiuced  load 
in  a high-power  cartridge  will  cause  the 
base  of  the  bullet  to  melt,  resulting  in  a 
leaded  barrel  and  a wild-shooting  bullet. 
Bulk  for  bulk,  practically  none  of  the 
many  brands  of  smokeless  powder  will 
weigh  exactly  the  same,  nor  will  ten 
grains  of  one  powder  equal  the  shooting 
; strength  of  another  of  the  same  weight. 

, Every  can  of  smokeless  powder  gives 
■ the  amount  that  should  be  used  with  any 
particular  load,  and  this  limit  should 
. never  be  overstepped.  Stick  to  the  brand 
, of  powder  that  suits  your  particular  pur- 
: pose  best,  learn  all  its  peculiarities,  and 
? then  most  of  your  powder  troubles  will 
I vanish. 

P ITTING  the  bullet  into  the  mouth  of 
^ the  shell  is  a more  painstaking  piece 
of  work  than  many  would  imagine.  A 
brass  shell  cannot  be  heavily  crimped 
into  a hard  metal  bullet,  nor  can  a shell 
be  resized  with  a bullet  in  the  mouth  of 
it  without  deforming  the  bullet.  In  black 
; powder  shells,  where  the  powder  charge 

i fills  the  shell,  crimping  is  a com- 
paratively easy  matter  as  all  that  is  nec- 
essary is  to  crimp  the  shell  in  front  of 
the  forward  band  on  the  bullet  and  the 

I pressure  of  the  powder  against  the  base 
I of  the  bullet  will  keep  it  in  the  desired 
position. 

ii  In  smokless  powder  cartridges  the 
[,  charge  of  powder  does  not  fill  the  shell 

and  some  means  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
! vent  the  bullet  from  sliding  back  into  the 
enlarged  chamber  of  the  shell,  as  will 
sometimes  happen  with  bullets  in  the 
short  range  loads.  As  alloy  bullets  are, 
as  a rule,  slightly  larger  in  diameter  than 
the  metal-cased  bullets  in  order  to  shut 
off  all  escape  of  gas,  they  may  fit  tight 
enough  in  the  shells  so  that  the  car- 
tridges can  be  handled  without  danger 
of  the  bullets  receding  in  the  shells. 

Where  the  bullets  do  not  fit  snugly  in 
the  mouth  o.f  the  shell  and  when  the 
mechanism  of  the  rifle  demands  a tight 
fitting  bullet,  as  in  a turblar  magazine 
gun,  there  are  four  ways  of  making  the 
bullet  stay  in  the  mouth  of  the  shell 
where  it  belongs.  These  ways  are  : using 
grooved  shells,  making  indentations  in 
the  shells,  crimping  the  shell  slightly  into 
the  forward  groove  on  the  bullet  and  re- 
sizing the  shell  so  that  the  bullet  will  fit 
tightly.  Grooved  shells,  having  a groove 
around  the  shell  for  the  base  of  the 
bullet  to  rest  against,  are  obtained  of  the 
cartridge  companies.  Sometimes  these 
shells  cause  trouble  in  some  arms  after 
being  used  several  times  on  account  of 
the  shell  lengthening  out  as  the  groove 
in  the  shell  straightens.  Slight  indenta- 
tions can  be  made  in  the  shells  to  pre- 
vent the  bullets  from  receding  by  using 
what  is  called  a “shell  indentor”  which 
will  make  slight  indentations  in  the  shells 
for  the  base  of  the  bullet  to  rest  against 
when  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  shell. 

By  using  a reloading  tool  having  a 
crimping  shoulder,  the  shell  can  be 
slightly  crimped  into  the  forward  groove 


on  the  bullet,  which  will  hold  the  bullet 
in  place  and  prevent  it  from  receding 
or  working  loose  and  getting  out  of  the 
shed.  Bullets  can  be  held  tightly  in  place 
in  a shell  by  first  resizing  the  muzzle  of 
the  shell  and  forcing  the  bullet,  base 
first,  back  into  the  shell  to  the  required 
depth.  This  method  of  seating  bullets 
requires  considerable  care  to  avoid  in- 
jury to  the  base  of  the  bullet  or  scraping 
the  sides  of  the  bullet  as  it  is  pushed 
down  into  place.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  crimping  a shell  does  not  add 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  cartridge  and  the 
less  crimping  that  is  done  on  bottle 


Sectional  view  of  adjustable  chamber 


necked  shells,  the  better  results  will  be 
obtained. 

Bullets  for  reduced  loads  in  high- 
power  rifles  are  made  of  one  part  tin  to 
ten  parts  lead.  Pure  lead  bullets  cannot 
be  used  in  rifles  with  quick  twists  on 
account  of  the  metal  being  too  soft  to 
prevent  the  bullet  from  stripping  as  it 
goes  through  the  barrel.  While  tin  gives 
the  bullet  toughness  and  hardness,  it  has 
the  disadvantage  of  having  a lower  melt- 
ing point  than  has  lead.  Lead  melts  at 
626°F,  while  tin  melts  at  451  °F,  and 
volume  for  volume,  lead  is  almost  twice 
as  heavy  as  tin.  However,  tin  is  the 
most  satisfactory  metal  that  can  be  used 
with  lead  to  make  a bullet  for  the  lighter 
smokeless  powder  loads.  Antimony  is 
often  added  to  bullet  metal  to  give  it 
hardness  and  prevent  stripping,  about 
3 to  5 per  cent,  being  sufficient.  Anti- 
mony melts  at  a temperature  slightly 
higher  than  that  of  lead  and  is  only  a 
trifle  heavier  than  tin.  It  makes  ■ the 
bullet  hard  and  somewhat  brittle,  and 


A tool  for  reloading  high-power  rifle 
shells  with  reduced  loads 


unless  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
stripping,  it  is  probably  best  not  to  use 
this  metal.  Antimony  will  not  mix  well 
with  lead  without  the  addition  of  a small 
quantity  of  tin  and  it  possesses  the  pecu- 
liarity of  expanding  on  solidification. 
Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  secure  block 
tin,  and  solder,  containing  half  tin  and 
half  lead,  can  be  used. 


|W|  OULDING  bullets  requires  a little 
practice.  The  metal  should  be 
heated  in  an  iron  kettle  over  a gas  or 
kerosene  flame  so  that  the  heat  can  be 
regulated  easily  and  kept  uniform,  a re- 
quirement for  the  moulding  of  good  bul- 
lets. A dipper  made  for  the  purpose, 
having  a nozzle  which  fits  the  pouring- 
hole  of  the  cut  - off  on  the  mould, 
should  be  used  if  the  best  results  are 
expected.  Before  beginning  to  use  the 
molten  metal,  drop  in  a small  piece  of 
tallow  or  a few  drops  of  oil  and  stir 
to  flux  the  metal  and  make  it  flow  easier. 
Keep  the  metal  at  as  low  a temperature 
as  will  enable  it  to  flow  freely  and  make 
good  smooth  bullets. 

If  it  is  heated  to  a temperature  too 
high  the  metal  deteriorates  rapidly  and 
the  bullets  will  be  porous.  The  mould 
must  be  kept  hot,  and  if  a pair  of  cotton 
gloves  are  worn  on  the  hands  the  work 
of  moulding  bullets  will  be  made  more 
pleasant.  As  the  bullets  come  from  the 
mould  they  should  be  allowed  to  fall 
gently  on  a piece  of  clean  cotton  cloth 
where  they  can  remain  until  cool.  As 
a rule  new  bullet  moulds  do  not  cast 
good  smooth  bullets  until  they  have  been 
used  a short  time  and  the  interior  sur- 
faces of  the  mould  have  become  oxidized. 
The  mould  must  be  kept  clean  and  well 
oiled  or  it  will  soon  become  useless. 

A bullet  of  125  to  150  grains  weight 
makes  a well  balanced  bullet  for  re- 
duced loads  in  high-power  rifles  of  the 
30  calibers  and  about  80  or  90  grains 
weight  is  most  satisfactory  for  high- 
power  rifles  of  the  25  calibers.  If  lighter 
bullets  are  used  the  powder  charge  must 
be  reduced  to  prevent  stripping  and  a 
longer  and  heavier  bullet  is  liable  to  tip 
in  its  flight  after  leaving  the  muzzle  of 
the  rifle  and  destroy  its  accuracy  and 
efficiency. 

A high-power  rifle  sighted  for  high 
velocity  ammunition  will  not  shoot  short 
range  loads  correctly.  Such  a rifle  will 
shoot  to  the  left  and  a little  low  when 
used  with  the  short  range  loads,  there- 
fore an  adjustment  of  the  sights  must 
be  made  if  accurate  shooting  is  to  be 
done.  Should  the  rifle  be  equipped  with 
a peep  sight,  similar  to  Lyman’s  No.  103, 
which  has  a very  fine  adjustment  for 
both  windage  and  elevation,  the  problem 
of  keeping  the  rifle  sighted  for  both 
short  range  and  high  velocity  loads  be- 
comes an  easy  matter.  By  marking  the 
stem  above  the  adjusting  sleeve  and 
marking  the  windage  adjustment  for 
point  blank  range  with  high  velocity 
ammunition  at  a range  of  about  a hun- 
dred yards.,  and  making  similar  marks 
for  the  point  blank  range  with  short 
range  loads  at  about  fifty  or  seventy-five 
yards,  the  rifle  is  very  quickly  adjusted 
for  either  of  the  two  loads. 

IF  trouble  is  experienced  in  having 
shells  stick  in  the  chamber  of  the  rifle, 
the  difficulty  can  be  remedied  by  resizing 
the  entire  shell  in  a resizing  tool  made 
especially  for  the  purpose.  To  resize  a 
shell,  the  exterior  surface  should  be 
wiped  with  an  oily  rag  and  the  shell 
driven  into  the  resizing  die  with  a 
wooden  mallet.  If  the  resizing  tool  rests 
{Continued  on  page  94) 


PARTRIDGE  IN  WINTER 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream: 

I WAS  crossing  recently  through  a rocky 
swale,  high  up  near  the  top  of  a ridge 
where  laurel  and  sappling  were  separated 
from  an  open  field  by  an  old  stone  wall 
which  nature  had  toned  into  an  unbroken 
grey.  While  working  my  way  through 
a dence  thicket  of  green  horse-briers  a 
partridge  suddenly  rose  on  thundering- 
wing  and  taking  a sharp  curve  disap- 
peared behind  a convenient  rise  of 
ground. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  ten 
inches  of  newlj^  fallen  snow  and  I fell 
to  wondering  what  he  could  find  to  live 
on  at  this  time  of  the  year.  What  is 
more  barren  looking  than  the  New  Eng- 
land landscape  in  the  dead  of  winter  ? 
The  white  expanse  of  the  fields  is  broken 
by  patches  of  dead,  flattened  leaves, 
mounds  of  frozen  mould  and  a waste  of 
rocks,  where  the  snow  has  been  blown 
away  by  the  wind. 

Looking  around  for  a possible  source 
of  food  supply  for  the  partridge  I no- 
ticed that  some  vines  bore  a juicy  black 
berry  which  might  be  acceptable  to  him. 
I know  that  he  often  digs  through  deep 
snow  on  the  northern  slope  of  a hillside, 
where  it  is  light  and  has  no  crust,  to  feed 
on  the  wintergreen  and  partridge  berry, 
often  working  through  three  feet  of 
snow  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  early  spring  he  visits  the  or- 
chards and  feeds  on  buds  and  in  the  fall 
he  has  the  elder  and  dogwood  berries 
and  later  the  frost-grape. 

In  the  time  of  plenty  we  think  little 
about  the  partridge,  but  when  winter 
comes  the  frugal  traits  of  this  noble  bird 
stand  out.  The  wilderness  belong  to 
him  and  we  are  trespassers  on  his  in- 
herited domain.  He  is  a self-supporting 
bird  and  seldom  leaves  the  rocky  heights, 
the  wooded  slopes  or  the  elder  swamps 
for  the  granaries  of  man. 

Richard  J.  Cattelle, 

Connecticut. 


GAME  IN  IRELAND 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream: 

WITH  peace  happily  reigning  here 
in  Ireland,  the  sporting  possibili- 
ties of  the  country  should  be  thoroughly 
overhauled.  There  are  nearly  a million  or 
more  acres  of  good  ground  for  the  in- 
crease of  game  of  all  sorts,  especially 
grouse — in  the  west,  north  and  south. 
A syndicate  or  syndicates  should  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns  at  the  beginning  by 
renting  tracts  here  and  there  for  a long 
lease  and  turn  out  grouse  from  York- 
shire and  Scotland.  Hungarian  partridge 
also  thrive  amazingly  in  this  country. 
Pheasants  find  Ireland  an  ideal  place — 
one  meets  lots  of  them  even  in  unpre- 


served places.  The  chief  drawback  to 
the  increase  of  game  in  the  past  was  due 
to  the  excessive  amount  of  vermin, 
feathered  and  furred.  An  extensive  war 
against  them  would  wipe  almost  all  off 
in  two  seasons. 

As  poisoning  is  not  prohibited  here, 
cur  dogs,  which  are  in  great  numbers, 
are  a serious  menace ; unlicensed  gun- 
ners and  lack  of  vigilance  is  the  third 
drawback ; lastly,  the  lack  of  cultivating 
grouse  moors  and  bogs  by  tending  to 
the  heather,  i.  e.,  burning  and  cutting  old 
useless  heather  is  also  one  of  the  causes 
of  non-multiplying  of  these  glorious 
birds.  A few  good,  experienced  keepers 
that  have  the  knack  of  getting  under  the 
skin  of  the  people  in  making  themselves 
liked  by  them  would  do  wonders.  Cross- 
grained  keepers,  hectoring  and  domineer- 
ing, would  ruin  all  the  prospects. 

The  fishing  in  this  country  is  not  a 
tithe  of  what  is  used  to  be,  owing  to 
many  causes.  Bad  minding,  poaching, 
badly  suppressed  fines,  and  utterly  in- 
adequate lack  of  funds  in  the  preserva- 
tion association’s  coffers. 

The  almost  yearly  cleaning  and  widen- 
ing of  spawning  streams  destroys  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  ova  and  little 
troutlets. 

The  otters  are  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds;  they  even  leave  the  rivers  and 
quarter  the  bogs  in  search  of  grouse, 
chickens  and  young  wild  ducks.  The 
world-famous  Westmeath  Lakes  for 
their  trout  fishing.  Lough  Ennell,  Owel, 
Derravaragh  and  Lough  Sheelin  from 
time  immemorial  held  the  palm  for  the 
excellence  of  fishing,  especially  during 
the  May-fly  carnival.  Baskets  of  ten  to 
forty  per  boat  were  the  order  of  the 
day  on  suitable  fishing  days— weight 
ranging  from  half  pound  upwards.  A 
magnificent  specimen  of  lake  trout  was 
killed  on  a silver  red  spoon  off  the  Blind 
Island  on  Lough  Ennell  about  a dozen 
or  so  years  ago,  weighing  twenty-six 
pounds,  two  ounces.  The  fishing  from 
lack  of  preservation,  and  I fear  careless 
vigilance  of  watchers,  went  to  pieces. 
Another  cause  of  the  non-rising  pro- 
clivity of  the  trout  is  the  increase  of 
ground  food  coming  down  from  the 
rivers  that  feed  into  the  lakes,  bringing 
down  shoals  of  minnows  so  the  trout, 
seeing  food  more  easily  gotten  at  the 
bottom  than  by  squinting  above  for  stray 
flies,  gave  up  the  fly-catching  stunt.  So 


you  see  what  a great  country  for  sport- 
ing possibilities  Ireland  can  be  made. 

Ireland  is  a country  par  excellence  for 
wild-fowl,  snipe  and  woodcock.  The 
season  lasts  from  August  1 to  March  1 
for  wild-fowl ; grouse,  Aug.  12  to  Dec. 
10;  partridges.  Sept.  1 to  Eeb.  2;  pheas- 
ants, Oct.  1 to  Eeb.  2. 

The  opening  of  the  partridge  season. 
Sept.  1,  is  too  early  by  at  least  three 
weeks  for  Ireland;  it  always  used  to  be 
Sept.  20. 

Deer  could  be  introduced  and  they 
thrive  well  too ; rabbits  in  thousands  in 
many  parts  and  they  can  be  introduced 
anywhere.  Hares  are  not  numerous ; 
whenever  they  get  numerous  some  curi- 
ous disease  wipes  them  almost  all  off. 

Ireland  is  a very  bad  camping  spot  for 
pussy-foot  folks,  so  any  American  who 
comes  over  for  sport,  can  get  his  fill 
of  the  very  best  anywhere. 

The  suggested  syndicates  would  also 
have  every  chance  of  improving  the 
fishing  of  rivers,  lakes,  hill  loughs  on 
their  shoots,  by  introducing  good  breed 
of  trout,  but  not  rainbows,  they  are 
terrors  of  wanderers,  unless  put  in  land- 
locked loughs  without  egress.  Plenty  of 
the  loughs  and  small  lakes  are  swarming 
with  very  small  trout  that  never  appear 
to  grow  big;  such  should  be  netted  out 
and  good  growing  varieties,  such  as 
loch  levens,  introduced. 

Ptarmigan. 

Ireland. 


CATALINA  SWORDFISH 

Dear  Eorest  and  Stream  : i 

There  may  be  just  as  good  swordfish 
left  in  the  sea,  but  few  bigger  ones 
have  been  caught  than  the  record  426- 
pound  broadbill  swordfish  taken  at  Cata- 
lina this  season  by  Mrs.  Keith  Spalding  y 
of  Chicago. 

Stories  emanating  from  California  are  . 
sometimes  taken  as  proverbial  “fish 
stories”  and  indulgently  laid  to  the  exu-  , 
berance  of  the  California  booster,  but 
this  is  a real  fish  story  with  the  records 
of  the  exclusive  Catalina  Tuna  Club, 
whose  rigid  rules  covering  sportsman-  I 
ship  are  known  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
world,  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  ; 
every  ounce  of  weight  and  inch  of  girth  i 
of  Mrs.  Spalding’s  marvelous  catch. 

Using  “regulation  tackle,”  a slender 
24-strand  line  with  a breaking  strength 
of  65  pounds,  Mrs.  Spalding,  fishing  with  1 
her  husband  from  their  launch,  the  i 
“Goodwill,”  during  their  annual  summer  ' 
outing  at  Catalina,  calmly  reeled  in  the  , 
monster  Xiphias  gladius  and  won  last- 
ing fame  for  herself  among  the  anglers 
of  the  world.  ' I 

Mrs.  Spalding’s  catch  is  the  largest  j 
broadbill  taken  by  any  angler  in  four  i 
years — second  only  to  the  world’s  record 
swordfish,  taken  by  G.  W.  Boschen  in  ^ 
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1917,  which  weighed  463  pounds — and 
the  first  broadbill  swordfish  ever  taken  by 
a woman. 

The  detailed  story  of  Mrs.  Spalding’s 
victorious  battle  with  the  sworded  great 
game  fish  of  Catalina  waters  gives  every 
true  sportsman  a thrill.  For  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes  the  intrepid  matron 
fought  her  sworded  antagonist,  three 
times  her  own  weight,  and  with  but  rod 
and  reel  and  the  slender  line  as  her 
weapon. 

“I  was  determined  to  get  a broadbill 
at  Catalina  this  season,”  said  Mrs.  Spal- 
ding. 

“Last  season  I was  fortunate  enough 
to  land  the  record  tuna,  a 165-pounder, 
also  a marlin  swordfish,  but  a broadbill, 
I was  told,  was  out  of  the  question  for  a 
woman  to  bring  to  gaff,  so,  of  course, 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  go  out  and 
get  one  to  disprove  that  old  theory. 

“We  were  cruising  in  the  ‘Goodwill’ 
several  miles  out  in  the  Catalina  Channel 
when  we  sighted  two  huge  broadbill, 
their  dorsal  fins  breaking  water  like  four 
periscopes.  We  worked  them  for  half 
an  hour  and  I drew  the  bait  temptingly 
across  their  path,  but  both  ignored  the 
tit-bit  and  passed  on  when  a third  hove 
in  sight.  Again  I tried  to  interest  the 
huge  fish,  when  suddenly  the  monster 
turned  and  with  a swirl  out  came  the 
powerful  sword  and  struck  at  the  bait 
three  times.  Then,  satisfied  that  he  had 
'killed  it,’  the  broadbill  swallowed  both 
bait  and  hook.  Carefully  I played  out 
line  until  I was  sure  I could  set  the 
hook,  which  had  entered  the  corner  of  his 
mouth  and  had  come  out  under  the  eye. 

“As  soon  as  the  hook  was  set  the  battle 
was  on.  For  the  first  few  moments  the 
fish  thrashed  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  tried  desperately  to  dislodge  the 
hook,  his  great  sword  and  head  coming 
out  of  the  water  time  and  again.  Then 
he  tried  the  trick  of  letting  the  line  go 
slack  and  then  suddenly  jerk  his  head  in 
an  effort  to  throw  the  hook.  He  tried 
this  twice ; the  third  time  I was  ready  for 
him,  and  he  didn’t  try  that  trick  again. 

“At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  the  fish 
I was  up  to  the  boat  and  gaffed,  but  the 
gaff  pulled  out  and  the  battle  was  on 
again  with  renewed  vigor,  lasting  an 
' hour  and  five  minutes  longer.  At  no 
time  was  the  fish  more  than  250  feet 
away  from  the  boat,  which  necessitated 
the  drag  being  set  up  as  tight  as  possible 
for  me  to  hold  and  making  it  difficult  for 
the  broadbill  to  get  more  line. 

“Three  times  the  big  swordfish  pulled 
me  out  of  the  chair.  To  protect  me 
against  sudden  onslaughts  and  so  that  I 
could  not  be  dragged  overboard,  a rope 
was  fastened  about  my  waist  and  held  by 
a member  of  the  crew. 

“It  was  an  interesting  contest  because 
the  broadbill  was  so  near  the  boat  and  so 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  water  that  we 
could  watch  every  move.  Realizing  that 
this  was  an  endurance  test,  I watched  for 
every  sign  of  weakness  and  made  the 
! most  of  the  slightest  favorable  move- 
I ment,  getting  in  only  an  inch  or  two  of 
! line  at  a time.  I did  not  dare  to  rest  at 
any  time,  for  that  would  only  have  given 
the  fish  renewed  energy  to  wage  his  bat- 
tle. 

“The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  prevent 


the  broadbill  from  cutting  the  line  with 
his  huge  sword.  Repeatedly  he  slashed 
at  the  wire  leader  and  at  one  time  sud- 
denly doubled  back  in  an  effort  to  sever 
the  line.  Intuitively  I anticipated  his 
move  and  paid  out  sufficient  line  to  leave 
it  slack,  else  I would  have  lost  the  big 
fellow. 

“It  seemed  as  if  the  monster  was  in 
action  every  moment.  At  last  he  stopped 
and  lay  panting  and  apparently  dazed  on 
the  surface.  Carefully  I released  the 
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line  tension  and  turned  the  fish  toward 
the  boat.  For  several  feet  the  big  fellow 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  toward  me, 
then  suddenly  he  broke  out  into  new  tac- 
tics, reared  and  cavorted  like  a mad- 
dened demon,  struggling  against  my  ef- 
forts to  bring  him  closer.  Slowly  I 
worked  him  nearer  to  the  boat  until  at 
last  the  nerv'e-straining  moment  came 
when  Captain  Walker  was  able  to  reach 
for  the  wire  leader  and  secure  the  strug- 
gling monster  with  his  gaff.  Although  I 
had  his  head  well  under  control  and 
toward  the  tip  of  my  rod,  a sudden  swirl- 
ing of  the  huge  tail  warned  me  not  to 
release  my  hold  on  rod  and  reel  until 
Captain  Walker  and  members  of  the 
crew  had  the  broadbill  securely  lashed  to 
the  sides  of  the  ‘Goodwill.’  ” 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds — 
twelve  feet  and  four  inches  from  tip  of 
sword  to  center  of  tail — such  were  the 
weight  and  dimensions  entered  on  the 
Tuna  Club  records  to  the  credit  of  ^Irs. 
Keith  Spalding  as  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  her  season’s  fishing  at  Catalina. 

L.  A.  C.  C. 


ALIEN  HUNTERS 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream : 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an 
article  in  your  December  issue,  en- 
titled “Right  of  Aliens  to  Hunt”  and 
signed  by  one  Leon  Plumb. 

I notice  that  he  specifically  states  that 
he  would  not  want  to  incur  the  “enmity 
of  our  neighbors  in  Canada,”  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  what  about  the  thou- 
sands of  law  abiding  citizens  of  other 
countries  who  are  resident  in  New  York 
State,  myself  for  instance. 

If  ^Ir.  Plumb’s  bill  went  through,  and 
he  stopped  Canadians  hunting  in  Xew 
York  State,  it  is  on  the  cards  that  the 
Canadians  would  retaliate  by  stopping 
New  Yorkers  from  hunting  in  Canada. 

I am  an  Englishman,  and  wonder  what 
Mr.  Plumb  would  say  if  he  or  any  other 
New  Yorker  were  denied  the  right  to 
shoot  or  own  or  carry  a gun  in  England 
or  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

I do  not  think  that  the  law  is  aimed 
at  decent  aliens,  but  as  it  stands,  it  will 
react  on  them.  There  is  ample  provision 
in  the  present  laws,  if  properly  ad- 
ministered to  stop  undesirables  having 
gun  licenses.  Why  not  enforce  those 
laws  and  let  such  strangers  as  are  within 
your  gates,  who  can  prove  their  decency 
and  respectability,  go  hunting  when  they 
have  paid  their  licenses? 

This  matter  was  discussed  at  a meet- 
ing of  “The  Anglers  Club  of  New  York” 
last  spring,  and  I was  told  that  it  was 
not  aimed  at  men  like  myself.  And  I 
suggested  that  an  amendment  be  made  to 
the  bill  excluding  from  its  provisions 
“members  of  any  recognized  sporting 
club  in  good  standing”  and  people  able 
to  give  sufficient  guarantee  for  their  good 
behavior  and  obser^-ance  of  the  law. 

By  all  means  investigate  the  character 
and  status  of  the  applicant  for  licenses, 
but  do  not  make  laws  that  open  a way 
for  reprisals.  I for  one  would  at  once 
bring  such  a law  to  the  attention  of 
our  Ambassador.  Your  sincere  well- 
wisher, 

A.  J.  1\L\udsl.\y, 
A'«c  York. 


BLACK  BEAR  CUBS 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

TWO  little  black  bear  cubs  were  cap- 
tured in  northern  Idaho  by  Mr.  How- 
ard Wheeler  and  myself  IMay  13,  1921. 
They  were  taken  from  a tall  pine  tree 
afte?Mr.  Wheeler  had  killed  their  mother. 
W'e  were  compelled  to  carry  the  little 
devils  in  our  arms  for  about  two  miles 
until  we  reached  our  saddle  horses.  On 
our  arrival  they  were  placed  in  a gunny 
sack  that  had  been  used  for  oats,  then 
taken  to  our  permanent  camp,  a distance 
of  twelve  miles.  After  the  excitement 
of  capturing  the  cubs  and  arriving  at 
camp,  we  realized  we  were  extremely 
cold  and  wet.  the  result  of  walking  and 
wading  through  three  feet  of  thawing 
snow.  Mr.  Wheeler  very  cleverly  re- 
marked that  he  would  give  ten  dollars  for 
a hot  “Tom  and  Jerry.”  This  remark 
led  to  the  christening  of  our  babies — 
Tom  and  Jerry. 

During  the  next  few  days  all  our  spare 
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time  was  spent  in  tryin-g  to  teach  the 
little  heathens  how  to  eat.  Condensed 
milk  was  our  only  offering,  but  by  using- 
plenty  of  sugar  we  kept  them  from  starv- 
ing until  we  reached  Salt  Lake,  where 
the  fun  began.  They  drank  milk  and 
plenty  of  it,  but  it  had  to  be  sweetened 
with  lots  of  sugar. 

One  day  we  gave  them  each  a raw  egg. 
They  seemed  to  sense  it  was  something 
to  eat,  but  didn't  know  how  to  break  the 
shell.  Little  Toni’s  curiosity  was  so  great 
that  he  picked  the  egg  up  in  his  fore- 
paws and  raised  on  his  hind  feet  for  a 
closer  examination.  Of  course,  the  egg- 
dropped  to  the  floor  and  broke.  They 
had  solved  the  problem,  and  after  that 
raw  eggs  formed  a part  of  their  diet. 
Needless  to  say,  the  eggs  were  always 
broken  in  the  same  manner. 

They  soon  became  accustomed  to  their 
new  surroundings  and  commenced  to 
really  enjoy  life,  but  they  became  so  mis- 
chievous that  it  was  necessary  to  sepa- 
rate them.  They  were  like  two  healthy, 
robust  boys ; what  one  wouldn’t  think  of, 
the  other  would. 

Little  Tom  went  to  Chicago  by  auto 
and  I kept  little  Jerry  until  the  latter  part 
of  August.  I had  to  build  him  a large 
cage  in  which  1 installed  a galvanized 
tub  with  running  water  for  a bath.  Jerry 
loved  his  bath ; his  home  was  quite  com- 
fortable and  his  food  was  of  the  very 
best.  My  wife  insisted  on  feeding  him 
such  food  as  custard  pie,  raspberries  (at 
thirty  cents  a box),  buttered  toast  with 
lots  of  jam  or  jelly,  but  his  favorite  dish 
was  milk  and  ice  cream.  Occasionally 
he  would  cat  bacon,  but  he  never  cared 
for  fresh  meat  either  cooked  or  raw.  The 
one  thing  he  liked  best  was  loaf  sugar ; 
and  he  would  do  anything  to  get  it.  If 
taught  a trick  once,  with  a cube  of  sugar 
for  the  reward,  he  would  continually  re- 
peat the  trick,  putting  in  a few  extras  in 
order  to  get  more  sugar. 

I placed  him  in  a high  chair  one  day, 
and  gave  him  a piece  of  bread  and  butter 
with  plenty  of  sugar  on  it.  After  that 
he  would  climb  in  the  chair  at  mealtime 
and  would  insist  on  immediate  service. 
M’right  has  said  that  the  black  bear  is 
the  Happy  Hooligan  of  the  bear  family. 
I certainly  believe  this  statement,  be- 
cause his  whole  ambition  in  life  is  to 
have  fun. 

Jerry  had  access  to  the  front  and  back 
yard,  also  the  house ; in  fact,  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  house,  the  doors  would  have 
to  be  locked  or  he  would  just  turn  the 
knob  and  walk  in.  One  day,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  chase  him  out  of  doors,  he 
jumped  on  a small  rug  on  the  polished 
floor.  The  rug  skidded  and  Jerry  took  a 
ride.  This  must  have  pleased  him,  be- 
cause after  that,  when  he  found  a chanfe 
to  sneak  in  the  house,  he  always  took  a 
ride  on  that  rug,  becoming  quite  an  ex- 
pert at  coasting.  He  knew  where  the 
bread  box  and  refrigerator  was.  and  how 
to  open  them.  He  would  eat  what  suited 
him  and  carry  the  rest  away  and  hide  it. 

He  learned  very  quickly  to  ride  a tri- 
cycle. Every  time  he  saw  a boy  or  girl 
with  one,  he  w'ould  politely  take  posses- 
sion of  it.  As  time  went  on  he  seemed 
to  place  his  faith  in  one  person — myself. 
His  likes  and  dislikes  were  much  stronger 
than  those  in  a dog,  and  his  sense  of 
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smell  and  hearing  were  very  keen.  It 
was  impossible  to  enter  the  house  from 
any  side  without  a rumpus  from  little 
Jerry.  He  immediately  wanted  to  get 
out  of  his  cage,  and  would  climb  fences 
and  open  doors  until  he  found  the  person 
he  considered  his  boss. 

I have  spent  many  pleasant  hours 
w'atching  little  Jerry  entertain  dozens  of 
kiddies  and  a number  of  grown-ups  on 
my  front  lawn ; in  fact,  it  almost  put  the 
lawn  out  of  business.  He  is  now  on  one 
of  our  vaudeville  circuits  entertaining 
the  public,  and  1 understand  he  takes 
pleasure  in  doing  so. 

My  experience  with  black  bears  has 
been  that  they  arc  the  greatest  bluff- 
ers of  the  animal  family,  and  in  nine 
times  out  of  ten  they  put  their  bluff  over. 
At  heart  they  arc  happy-go-lucky,  timid 
animals,  avoiding  trouble  if  they  can,  but 
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if  trouble  is  thrust  upon  them  they  will 
fight  fast  and  furious  to  a finish.  I have 
found  them  very  curious  and  inquisi- 
tive, thoroughly  investigating  every  new 
object  which  they  see.  There  were  times 
when  I felt  that  chastising-  would  do  the 
youngster  good.  When  Jerry  saw  me 
pick  up  a stick  and  come  toward  him,  he 
would  put  his  little  front  paw  over  one 
eye  and  whine,  soon  learning  that  he 
would  thus  avoid  punishment. 

I believe  I have  killed  my  last  black 
bear,  and  think  that  the  laws  of  our  dif- 
ferent states  should  give  them  protection. 

If  the  animal  we  call  a human  being 
w-ould  use  the  same  methods  of  avoiding 
trouble  and  attend  to  his  own  business  as 
the  black  bear  does,  this  old  world 
wouldn’t  be  such  a bad  place  in  which  to 
live.  Dr.  C.  M.  Hart,  Utah. 


THE  ESCUMINAC 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream: 

■^HE  Escuminac  is  a little  trout  river 
^ in  Quebec  emptying  into  the  Res- 
tigouche  near  its  mouth.  The  word  is 
said  to  lyiean  “clean  water”  in  the  Indian 
(probably  micmac)  language.  The  water 


is  the  cleanest  I have  ever  seen  even  in 
the  mountain  creeks  of  British  Columbia. 
When  a boy  and  later  I spent  many 
happy  weeks  along  the  Escuminac  and  in 
the  settlement  of  the  same  name. 

Eor  years  I spent  my  holidays  there 
with  my  uncle  “Dan”  Brown  and  aunt 
Jane  who  are  well  known  to  many  Amer- 
ican sportsmen  who  came  year  after  year 
and  had  splendid  sport  “on  the  river’” 
with  uncle  Dan.  The  best  fishing  is  in 
July  when  the  trout  are  “running  up.”' 
The  largest  trout  ever  caught  as  far  as. 

I know  was  a seven  pounder.  A water- 
color  of  this  trout,  exact  size,  hangs  in 
the  hall  of  the  old  farmhouse. 

.Aunt  Jane  has  passed  on  years  ago  and 
uncle  Dan  is  an  old  man,  and  the  sports- 
men come  no  more.  But  the  little  river 
is  as  clear  as  ever  and  the  trout  still 
come  in  the  June  time,  probably  not  so- 
many.  Uncle  Dan  cannot  look  after  the 
river  as  in  ihe  old  days. 

You  can  imagine  what  those  holidays; 
meant  to  a boy  fond  of  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing. The  rods  on  their  hooks  at  the 
front  door,  the  gun  closets  in  the  hall',, 
the  big  old  attic  filled  with  tents,  camp 
kits,  wading  boots,  old  guns,  loading- 
tools,  sporting  magazines,  etc..  In  the 
old  attic  over  thirty  years  ago  I saw  my 
first  Forest  and  Stream,  then  a thin 
paper  with  a heading  I think  the  same 
as  you  use  now. 

The  last  sportsmen  I remember,,  whoi 
went  to  the  old  place,  were  Mr.  Burnett 
and  his  boys  of  Boston,  and  some  of  the 
Williams’  of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Paint 
Company. 

I like  to  think  about  the  old  place ;; 
Aunt  Jane’s  rose  garden,  the  marsh,  the 
cove,  the  old  French  dykes,  the  moun-  | 
tains,  the  glen  and  the  glen  Take,  the 
round  pool,,  the  Tong  pool,  the  upper 
jam,  etc. 

Since  those  old  days  I have  hunted 
and  fished  in  nearly  every  province  in, 
Canada  and  have  lived  in  British  Colum-  i 
bia  for  six  years,  ' i. 

It  has  done  me  a Tot  of  good  to  write  j 
to  you  as  I have  been  in  an  office  for  I 
some  years  with  little  chance  for  hunt-  | 
iug  or  fishing,  E 

H,  D,  Chisholm,  ! 

Michigan.. 


RABBITS  AND  DOGS 

Dear  Forest  and  Sir  earn: 

IHA'VE  been  a reader  of  your  good 
magazine  for  some  time,  but  you  re- 
cently published  a letter  that  tramped  on 
my  toes,  about  hunting  rabbits  without 
dogs. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Atkinson,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  wrote  that  he  thought  a man  who 
hunts  rabbits  with  a dog  is  a hog  hunter. 
I would  like  to  talk  to  this  man  face  to 
face  about  rabbit  hunting.  I am  a game- 
getting sport.  I hunt  with  dogs  that  are 
licensed  and  I abide  by  the  game  laws  to 
the  letter.  I think  it  is  cruel  for  a man 
to  hunt  rabbits  without  a good  dog. 

I have  tramped  the  briers  and  brush 
piles  and  I believe  I can  kill  as  many 
birds  and  rabbits  as  the  next  man,  but 
I have  found  rabbit's  dead  that  have  been 
crippled  and  left  to  die  by  a hunter  who 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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Surf  Oreno) 


No.  963 


Bass-Oreno 
No.  973 


South  Bend  AntUBack-Lash  Reel 


HERE’S  the  reel  which  thousands  of  particular 
anglers  recognize  as  perfection  in  reel  con- 
struction. It  is  tried  and  proven. 

It’s  the  reel,  which  combines  in  one,  the  two  fea- 
tures most  desired  for  bait  casting.  It  is  level  wind 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  anti-bachlash.  Both  fea- 
tures, as  developed  in  the  South  Bend  Level-Wind- 
ing Anti-Back-Lash  Reel,  are  standard,  mechanical 
perfections  of  their  kindl 

Back-lashes,  snarls  and  tangles  with  this  reel  are 
entirely  eliminated.  “Thumbing”is  automatic  with- 
out any  continuous  drag  retarding  the  cast.  Brake 
action  applies  itself  only  when  the  line  slackens 
at  end  of  cast.  It  is  the  only  reel  adjustable  to 
wind  conditions  and  weight  of  baits.  The  level- 
winding feature  (patented)  winds  the  line  per- 
fectly smooth  and  level. 

The  South  Bend  Anti-Back-Lash  Reel  (patemed)shown 
at  side,  has  the  same  specifications,  excepting  the 
level-wind.  It’s  the  original  anti-back-lash  reel. 

Send  a postal  for  descriptive  literature  on  these  two  reels— and  our 
new  book  Fishing — WhatBairsand  When?*’  Writetoday— It’sFREE, 


New  Low  Price 
^25.00 

South  Bend  Level* 
Winding  Anti-Back* 
Lash  Reel 


nVjTH 


QUALITY  TACKLE 


41ZLcomp^ 


New  Low  Price 
^12.50 

South  Bend  Anti* 
Back-Lash-Reel 


SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 

1020G  High  Street  • South  Bend,  Ind. 


South  Bend  Quality  Tackle  known  b‘i  .the  oval  trade-rnaxk.  on  golden-rod^  yellow  boxi 
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MY  FIRST  FOX  HUNTS 


“I’ve  learned  MY  lesson— it’s 
SOFT  WOOL  socks  for  real 
foot  comfort.” 


There's  a brisker  swing  at  the  day  s 
end  to  the  foot  that’s  clad  in 


Kena^oD 


SOfTgWOOL 

HOSE 


On  pavement  or  forest  floor,  in  city  or 
woods,  there’s  comfort  and  foot-health 
in  the  springy  soft  wool  cushion  of 
Kenwood  Hosiery.  There’s  style  also, 
and  a wear-defying  strength  that  is 
distinctly  economical. 


For  Dress  or  Business 


KENWOOD  MEN’S  HALF  HOSE 
in  Heathers,  Browns,  Greys  and  All 
White. 

For  Sport 

KENWOOD  WOODSMEN’S 
HOSE  in  Grey  and  White. 


Also 


KENWOOD  BOYS’  GOLF  HOSE 
in  Heathers  and  Greys,  plain  and 
fancy  tops. 


At  your  dealer’s  or  full  par- 
ticulars and  name  of  nearest 
dealer  will  be  sent  on  request, 
with  catalogue  of  Sleeping 
Bags,  Sitting-Out  Bags,  Kotor 
Robes,  Blankets  and  other 
Kenwood  Outdoor  Comfort 
Products. 


HOW  THE  GENIUS  OF  FRED  FIGGINS 
BROUGHT  IT  TO  A SUCCESSFUL  ENDING 


By  F.  E.  BRIMMER 


HEN  I first  met  Fred 
Figgins  I could  see 
right  away  that  he 
had  been  a good  deal 
out  of  doors.  His 

face  looked  as  if  it 
had  weathered  a good 
many  gales.  He 

looked  like  a tough 
old  elm  tree  that  de-  , 
fied  the  fiercest  ele- 
ments. Fred  was  a 
fox  fan.  That  ex- 


Kenwood  Hose  save  someone  hours  of 
darning. 


plained  it.  He  was  lean  and  thin  like 
his  hound  from  hitting  hills  and  ridges 
on  high  about  every  day  in  the  week  dur- 
ing the  time  of  year  when  his  farm  work 
was  standing  still  and  red  foxes  were 
running  about  loose.  He  was  one  of 
those  hunters  who  go  to  get  game.  Most 
men  are  satisfied  if  they  get  a good  walk 
in  the  open  and  enjoy  a little  excitement. 
They  will  go  ten  times  to  get  one  pelt. 
But  not  Fred.  When  he  went  hunting  he 
went  to  get  his  pelts.  You  know  the 
strain ! It  is  all  right  for  the  man  of 
leisure  and  plenty  to  saunter  forth  with 
gun  and  duds  and  dogs  and  cars,  but 
that  wasn’t  like  Fred.  He  didn  t care 
abouthis  fine  appearance  in  hunting-togs. 
He  didn’t  care  if  his  hound  had  worn  out 
half  his  tail  beating  through  the  brush. 
But  he  did  care  about  shooting  foxes  and 
hitting  them  hard  and  often. 

A sportsman  was  once  out  with  Fred 
and  a fox  came  right  out  in  the  road  in 
front  of  them  not  more  than  fifteen  feet 
away.  He  was  too  close  to  shoot,  for  it 
would  spoil  the  pelt  quite  naturally  for 
double  B’s  to  tear  through  at  that  range, 
and  Fred  never  used  anything  but  those 
big  double  B’s.  So  he  yelled  to  get  him 
going.  The  fox  was  taken  by  a panic. 
No  doubt  a hound  was  behind.  Up  the 
road  came  a team.  Down  the  road  was 
a big  noise.  A noise  never  did  any  harm 
that  you  could  notice.  So  reasoned  the 
fox  evidently.  Hence,  down  the  road  he 
raced  right  between  the  legs  of  the  vet- 
eran fox-hunter  and,  in  spite  of  a hurried 
barrage  that  was  laid  down  after  the  bat- 
tery had  reversed  its  guns,  this  fox 
got  away  with  his  pelt.  They  say  that 
this  was  the  only  fox  that  Fred  Figgins 
ever  missed. 

They  called  him  “Fig”  for  short  or  else 
“Fox”  and  he  never  smiled.  Such  was 
the  guide  that  it  became  my  luck  to  fol- 
low after  foxes  and  I am  proud  to  say 
that  under  his  generalship  I shot  one. 
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ring.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Fig  was  made 
on  steel  springs.  He  walked  with  a kind 
of  a slide-with-each-step  movement  that 
got  him  over  the  ground  easily  while  I 
ran  to  keep  up.  Honestly,  I ran  every 
time  I could  get  out  of  sight.  I was  a 
mile  behind  him  following  his  tracks  in 
the  snow  and  as  soon  as  he  disappeared 
I would  run  until  I could  see  him. 

After  a while  I caught  up  with  him.  I 
noticed  that  every  now  and  then  he  would 
stop  to  sniff  the  air.  His  hound  ranged 
in  big  circles  about  him  and  seemed  to 
be  doing  enough  smelling  for  all  of  us. 
But  there  was  Fig  sniffing  too  ! “No  fox 
here !”  he  announced  curtly  when  I ar- 
rived where  he  had  taken  his  last  sniffing- 
stand,  nose  pointed  to  windward.  Then 
I innocently  asked  how  he  knew  that 
there  was  no  fox  in  that  clump  of  ever- 
greens, which  I took  to  be  a swamp,  for 
I could  see  that  neither  he  nor  the  dog- 
had  entered.  I shall  always  remember 
the  look  I got  and  the  answer.  “Can’t 
smell  ’im.”  That  was  all  there  was  to  it. 
If  somebody  had  told  me  there  was  no 
elephant  in  the  street  and  I had  said  that 
I wanted  to  know  how  anybody  knew  that 
and  received  the  answer  that  he  couldn’t 
be  seen,  I am  sure  it  would  never  have 
been  given  with  more  contempt  in  tone 
and  action.  I was  green  on  foxes.  I had 
admitted  that  to  start  with  to  my  com- 
panion but  I wanted  to  be. initiated.  So 
up  went  my  nose  and  I began  to  sniff. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  frosty,  windy, 
winter  ozone  that  I could  detect  as  a 
smell  at  all. 

But  there  was  no  fox  in  the  usual  nest 
in  that  swamp.  That  was  all  there  was 
to  it.  However,  I sniffed  just  as  if  I 
wanted  to  make  sure.  What  else  could 
I do  after  I got  that  look  and  answer? 
I was  learning  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 


TT  had  been  snowing  and  the  winter 
I day  was  ideal.  Would  foxes  run?  It 
made  no  difference,  so  Fig  said  and  I 
knew  that  he  knew  because  I had  heard 
about  a hupdred  stories  about  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  wily  fox-shooter.  If  they 
had  not  stirred,  then  we  would  route 
them  out  of  their  nests,  since  my  com- 
panion knew  all  the  ropes  in  the  fox 
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So  on  we  trotted,  or  rather  I did,  for  Fig 
and  his  hound  just  slid  over  the  ground 
without  any  more  effort  than  I would  take 
to  walk  across  the  office  floor.  They 
looked  in  the  distance  like  skaters  slip- 
ping along.  We  climbed  down  through 
a gully  and  up  over  a ridge  and  down 
through  a valley  and  up  over  a hill  and 
down  through  a glen  and  up  over  a 
hogsback  and  down  into  a gulch  and  up 
over  a mountain.  This  ad  infinitum  un- 
til I made  up  my  mind  that  I could  get 
a hundred  dollars  worth  of  fox-hunting 
in  one  day  and  was  mighty  glad  I 
couldn’t  spend  any  more  time  than  that. 

I PANTED  over  the  last  high  place 
I and  there  stood  Fig  a-snifling  and 
twitching  his  nose  like  a bunny  rabbit. 
Presently  I was  twitching  my  nose  just 
like  him.  This  time  I did  smell  some- 
thing. It  had  the  aroma  of  a barnyard 
only  it  had  a strong,  old,  ancient  scent 
about  it  as  if  a barnyard  had  been  there 
for  centuries  putting  off  that  odor.  I 
could  see  that  Fig  smelled  it  and  he 
looked  at  me,  his  eyes  a question.  I 
could  see  that  it  was  time  for  me  to  say 
something.  I didn’t  know  just  what,  so 
I blurted  out  something  about  the  smell 
of  a barnyard  over  in  the  direction  the 
wind  came  from. 

Again  I was  sent  that  look  of  con- 
tempt. “Barnyard  nothin’ — that’s  a 
fox !’’  I didn’t  act  surprised.  How 
could  I with  those  ' little  eyes  send- 
ing their  message  of  contempt?  So 
I nodded  my  head  and  quietly  as- 
sured him  that  he  was  right.  We 
smelled  a fox.  He  was  there  in  that 
brush  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  wicked, 

I had  no  doubt.  So  Fig  caught  his 
hound  and  told  me  to  go  on  to  a certain 
fence  corner,  pass  through  into  a lot 
where  there  was  buckwheat  stubble,  pass 
three  hickory  trees,  and  end  up  at  a 
big  stone  pile  in  the  middle  of  the  field, 
there  to  wait  while  he  and  the  hound  did 
the  rest. 

Just  about  the  time  I arrived  on  top 
of  the  stone  pile  I heard  the  dog  speak 
up  to  the  tune  of  a popular  fox-hunter’s 
strain,  that  is  what  I ought  to  call  it, 
but  it  didn’t  sound  any  different  to  me 
than  my  little  rabbit  dog.  Anyhow  the 
fox  was  up  and  here  I was  standing  on 
top  of  a big  stone  heap  ready  and  wait- 
ing for  him.  I had  stood  on  a good 
many  watches  for  deer  and  bear,  so  it 
was  nothing,  this  fox  stand.  I was  prid- 
ing myself  on  the  way  I controlled  my 
heart  action  when  I heard  the  hound 
driving  toward  me.  Then  the  fox  ap- 
peared. He  Was  in  no  hurry.  He 
pawled  into  the  field  where  I was  wait- 
ing to  take  his  life  and  looked  around 
to  make  sure  the  dog  was  far  enough 
behind  for  him  to  have  a good  stretch. 
He  stretched  out  with  his  front  legs  first 
and  then  with  his  rear  legs  and  yawned 
with  wide  jaws  exactly  like  a dog.  I 
slipped  the  safety  off  my  gun  while  he 
was  doing  this  waking-up  act.  I sus- 
pected he  would  get  awake  pretty  well 
and  then  come  over  in  my  direction. 
Sure  enough,  his  foxship  trotted  out 
from  the  fence  forty  rods  away  and 
right  toward  me.  He  was  my  fox.  I 
began  to  think  about  sending  his  pelt 
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The  fox  took  a look  in  the  direction  of  my  blind  and  scented  danger 
* 


to  a certain  fur  dresser  and  have  it 
made  into  a nice  warm  muff  for  my  best 
girl  and  I wondered  if  they  could  hitch 
that  beautiful  brush  to  one  corner  of 
the  muff.  He  was  a good  deal  easier  to 
hit  than  a deer  or  a rabbit  even,  so  far 
as  I could  see.  Fox-hunting  was  pretty 
soft,  if  I could  bar  the  hard  walking  and 
running  I had  done  to  arrive  in  the 
middle  of  this  forty-acre  lot. 

Then  the  dog  arrived  in  a little  patch 
of  evergreens  near  the  stump  fence- 
where  the  fox  had  come  through.  When 
he  had  come  within  about  a hundred 
yards  there  seemed  to  come  a slip  in 
the  machinery  as  he  suddenly  stopped. 
He  looked  right  at  me.  I could  see  that 
he  saw  me.  He  didn’t  like  my  looks  a 
bit  and  the  look  of  disgust  that  he  gave 
me  told  me  so  from  the  distance.  He 
stopped  and  looked  back.  The  dog  \yas 
just  making  the  stump  fence.  Fig  him- 
self was  also  appearing  on  the  scene. 
Now  was  my  chance  when  they  drove 
that  fox  to  me.  But  he  didn’t  drive. 
He  suddenly  became  a red  line  disap- 
pearing into  white  space.  He  did  not 
bob  up  and  down.  He  just  squirted  out 
of  sight  and  was  gone. 

Fig  was  a man  of  few  words,  so  I 
was  tpld  and  had  found  out,  but  he 
did  say  more  things  in  five  minutes  than 
most  men  say  in  as  many  hours.  Indeed 
he  said  a good  many  things  that  I can’t 
mention  here.  Anyhow  I was  instructed 
that  I never  ought  to  leave  myself  out 
carelessly  in  plain  sight  when  waiting 
for  a shot  at  a fox.  To  all  of  which  I 
agreed.  Hadn’t  I just  learned?  It  may 
be  all  right  to  stand  in  the  open  and 
wait  for  a deer  to  run  over  you,  or.  a 
rabbit,  or  a bear,  or  almost  anything, 
but  don’  try  it  with  foxes. 

I have  hunted  ducks  a good  deal  and 
I know  how  to  build  a blind,  so  the  next 
stand  that  Fig  sent  me  to  I blinded.  It 


was  in  a fence  corner  near  some  little 
oak  brush  that  had  not  lost  its  leaves 
when  cold  weather  came.  The  fence 
was  of  wire,  so  I took  fifteen  minutes 
to  cut  and  weave  some  oak  brush  into 
that  fence  corner.  It  was  a dandy  blind. 
You  couldn’t  blame  any  fox  for  not  see- 
ing me  this  time.  I could  almost  stand 
up  in  it  and  I was  ready  when  the  hound 
started  his  bugle.  The  fox  came  into 
view  up  out  of  a gully  where  Fig  had 
smelled  him  and  which  I had  gone 
around.  This  time  I was  taking  no 
chances.  I had  everything  to  my  ad- 
vantage but  a periscope.  He  was  my 
fox.  I would  retrieve  the  ill  fortune 
that  had  caused  me  to  lose  number  one. 

But  that  confounded  fox  took  just  one 
look  in  the  direction  of  my  blind  and 
he  saw  the  light  of  danger.  Somehow 
the  oak  brush  in  the  fence,  twined  as 
natural  as  you  please,  didn’t  look  regular 
to  him  and  he  fairly  dissolved  back  into 
the  very  brush  he  had  come  from  and 
right  on  top  of  the  hound.  Fig  has 
never  been  able  to  explain  why  that  fox 
played  leap  frog  with  his  hound.  I knew 
but  I never  did  like  to  tell  a real  well- 
informed  person  something  that  he 
wouldn’t  understand.  I have  found  it 
best  to  assume  a silent  mien  and  say 
not  a word.  By  the  time  Fig  arrived 
where  I had  been  there  was  no  blind  in 
the  wire  fence.  You  bet  I was  getting 
foxy  enough  as  I didn’t  want  him  to 
send  me  that  look  of  utter  contempt 
again. 

The  hound  and  fox  may  be  running 
yet  for  all  I know.  They  were  going 
westward  like  a sixty-mile  gale  when 
I last  saw  and  heard  of  them  and  al- 
though Fig  walked  fast  and  I ran  rapid- 
ly we  could  not  get  within  hearing  of 
them  and  it  came  toward  night.  I was 
mighty  glad ! 1 hate  to  he  marked  as  a 

quitter  and  a whole  day  of  cross-country 
sprinting  was  not  exactly  in  ffl'y  line 
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just  as  that  time.  I had  had  enough. 
Of  course  I feigned  displeasure,  register- 
ing surprise  and  disconsolation,  at  the 
prospect  of  having  to  go  home  just  then. 
I had  given  up  any  idea  of  getting  a 
fox  and  I knew  that  Fig  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  me  as  badly  as  I wanted  to  get 
rid  of  him.  So  we  started  home.  Little 
did  I think  that  I was  still  to  get  my  fox 
that  day,  or  should  I call  it  night?  Any- 
how the  evening  star  was  floating  like  a 
distant  arc-light  in  the  west  when  I shot 
; him  and  ended  a perfect  day. 

I GOT  the  fox  in  the  picture  by  hav- 
ing him  called  to  me  moose  fashion. 
I have  called  crows  and  squirrels  and  I 
have  stopped  a running  deer  with  a 
Ba-a-h  like  a sheep,  but  this  fox-calling 
was  a new  one.  Fig  and  I were  trailing 
I along  over  ridges  and  through  valleys, 
i over  hills  and  through  dales,  up  and 
down,  up  and  down.  That’s  what  fox- 
hunting consists  of.  You  need  a good 
set  of  brakes  and  just  as  you  get  them 
set  you  have  to  take  off  the  brake  and 
put  on  the  gas  for  an  upgrade. 

Suddenly  Fig  stopped  and  waited  for 
me.  I could  feel  that  something  im- 
portant was  on  his  mind  because  he  had 
not  waited  for  me  in  four  hours  nor  had 
he  even  passed  me  a word,  not  even 
talked  about  the  weather.  But  there  he 
stood  with  hand  raised  for  caution.  I 
went  ahead  as  I like  to  think  my  Ameri- 
can Indian  ancestors  did.  Before  I 
reached  Fig  I could  distinctly  hear  over 
the  ridge  we  were  . about  to  top,  the 
plaintive,  weird  barking  of  a fox. 

Once  at  his  side  Fig  grasped  me  by 

I the  shoulder  and  led  me  like  a pup  into 
a nearby  evergreen  thicket.  He  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  the  barking  fox  and 
left  me.  Words  were  useless.  There 
was  that  fox  just  over  the  ridge  baying 
at  the  moon  (or  something)  and  out 
! of  sight  and  wind  of  us.  Fig  stole  back 
' through  the  valley  we  had  just  come 
through  and  slid  into  some  hemlocks  on 
the  ridge  that  we  had  just  come  over. 

. Then  another  fox  began  to  bark  right 
, at  the  very  spot  I felt  sure  Fig  was 
hidden.  I knew  it  was  Fig!  The  boys 
. had  told  me  he  had  called  more  than 
one  fox  within  reach  of  his  own  gun 
and  shot  him  and  now  he  was  a hundred 
, yards  back  of  me  on  another  ridge  coax- 
, ing  the  sly  one  to  come  over  and  spoon. 

As  soon  as  Fig  butted  in  the  fox  quit 
, barking.  So  did  Fig.  There  was  ten 
; minutes  of  silence,  or  maybe  it  was  only 
ten  seconds.  Then  Mr.  Fox  spoke  again 
, and  Fig  answered  with  a real  brotherly 
message. 

Instantly  there  was  a black  head 
silhouetted  against  the  dusky  sky  back  of 
i the  ridge  over  me.  There  was  the  fox 
looking  for  his  long-lost  comrade.  He 
was  not  thirty  yards  from  where  I stood. 
In  less  time  that  it  takes  to  relate  I had 
shoved  a dozen  chilly  No.  4’s  into  that 
fox’s  vest  and  collar.  He  died  in  his 
tracks.  Fig  came  over  and  surveyed 
the  kill.  To  me  it  was  a prize  that  I had 
never  won  before.  Fig  grunted  some- 
thing about  it  being  a kind  of  a small 
cuss.  I hardly  heard  him.  I had  shot 
my  fox ! And  such  a day  it  had  been 
and  with  such  a companion ; such  a fool 
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The  second  shot,  a day  or  two  later,  killed  a heron 
at  98  yards.  Since  then  we  have  had  a number  of  long 
shots,  which  we  have  not  measured. 

Tours  faithfully,  W.  H.  A. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

giving  full  particulars,  with  many  other 
unsolicited  testimonials. 

G.  E.  LEWIS  & SONS 


32  and  33  Lower  Loveday  Street 
BIRMINGHAM  ENGLAND 

Established  1850 


SPRINGFIELD  CARBINE 


Men  or  women  can  handle  it  with 
perfect  safety.  This  style  and  calibre  used  by  the 
Army  for  over  30  years  and  is  simple  in  construc- 
tion. Used  and  in  first  class  condition.  Inside 
barrel  like  new.  Length  over  all,  41  inches. 
Weight,  7 lbs.  Can  be  loaded  and  fired  10  times 
a minute.  $3.50. 

Then  for  $3  more  you  may  have  a smooth  bore 
barrel  to  shoot  shot,  for  small  game,  scare  spar- 
rows, kill  a chicken  and  what  not.  This  is  a 
wonderful  combination.  The  smooth  barrel  can 
be  inter,changed  by  anyone  in  5 minutes.  Millions 
of  Bird  or  Ball  shot  cartridges,  3 cents  each. 

W.  STOKES  KIRK,  Dept.  21,  1627  N.  lOth  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


REISING  22  AUTOMATIC 


THE  GUN  THAT  YOU  HAVE 


HEARD  ABOUT 

It  is  the  three-part  target  and  small-game  gun 
that  shoots  with  deadly  accuracy. 

Cleans  from  the  breech — the  correct  way. 

Takes  down  in  three  seconds  without  tools — 
only  three  parts. 

Shoots  inexpensive,  but  extremely  accurate  .22 
Long  Rifle  R.  F.  Cartridges — Lesmok,  Smokeless, 
or  Semi-Smokeless. 


Ask  your  dealer.  He  carries 
this  new  small  game  gun, 
or  can  get  it  for  you  promptly. 


Without  tools. 

It’s  in  3 pieces,  in  3 seconds. 


The  Raising  Arms  Go.,  Inc. 

7 Jefferson  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP  SIGHT, 


deadly  addition  to  the  modern  shotgun.  Makes  good 
shots  of  poor  ones.  Fast  enough  for  snap  shooting, 
ducks,  or  at  traps.  Automatically  shows  how  to 
lead  correctly — No  more  guess  work.  Made  of  blued 
steel,  clamps  rigidly  on  breech  of  gun  barrels.  12. 
16.  20  28  gauges.  Double  guns  only.  Postpaid.  $2.50 
including  booklet.  "Wing  Shooting  Made  Easy." 
Booklet  alone  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Teaches 
the  art  of  wing  shooting. 

WILBUR  GUN  SIGHT 

116  West  39th  St.,  P.O.Box  185,  Times  Square,  NewTork 


Look— both  eyes  open  gun  signt^^  optical  gun  sigm  

Instantaneous  range  finder^^Cut  out  this  ad.  Hold  before  eye>»L  Prevents  cross-firing,  strains. 
Patented  and  guaranteed^^^while  focusing  on  more  distant  objects^^.  squinting,  sight  adjusting. 
Scientific.  It  forces^^^  Cross  vanes  at  varying  distance.  Demonstrat^^i^^flinching,  guessing  and 
perfect  Positions^^optical  p^rinciple  yourself.  For  any  gun  or  rifle  $3>l|Lchanging  focus  from 
vision,  control.  ^^^Send  dealers  address  to  Rangefinding  Sight  Co.,  Lewisport, 
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Outdoor 
Appetites 

are  quickly  satisfied  if  your 
outing  equipment  includes  an 


AMERICAN 

KAMPKOOK 

THE  IDEAL  CAMP  STOVE 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  de- 
pendable stove  for  motor  tourists 
and  campers.  Burns  the  same 
grade  of  gasoline  you  use  in  your 
car  without  smoke,  soot  or  odor.  Quickly 
set  up,  easy  to  light,  wind  proof,  safe  any- 
where. Used  by  more  than  a quarter  mil- 
lion tourists  and  campers. 


Kampkook 
No.  3 is  the 
most  popular 
model.  Size 
folded  3}^  X 
9x15  inches. 
Weight  8 lbs. 

; in  the  U.  S.  $7.50.  Also  made  with 
► case  at  $9.50:  large  size  two  burner 
, three  burner  size  $12.00. 


IT’S  ALL  INSIDE. 


All  Kampkooks  fold  up  like  a miniature 
suit  case  when  not  in  use  with  all  parts 
including  tank  securely  packed  ir^ide  the 
case. 

American  Gas 
Machine  Co. 

832  Clark  St. 

Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Write 


HUNTERS  — TRAPPERS  — TRADERS 

Unusual  Art  Studies  of  Outdoor  animal  life.  Hare  post- 
cards, views.  Animals  and  their  habits.  Animal  collectors 
just  send  for  samples;  nothing  like  it  ever  sold.  25c  money 
order  will  bring  samples;  no  stamps. 

CHARLES  STUDIOS  P.  0.  Box  231,  Linden,  N.  J. 


DO  YOU  ENJOY 
GOOD  COFFEE? 


TRY  OSCAR’S  CAMP-FIRE 
BRAND,  IT  MAKES  YOU 
FEEL  THAT  THE  DAY 
HAS  STARTED  RIGHT 

One  - Pound  Packages  by  f 
Insured  Delivery  to  Any  Post  •>11'^ 

Office  Address  in  the  U.  S.  v\/ 

HARRISBURG  SUPPLY  CO. 

210  Strawberry  St.,  Harrisburg,  Penn. 
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I had  made  of  myself  and  such  a streak 
of  luck  I had  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
just  at  the  close  of  day.  As  we  parted 
Fig  said;  “I’ll  go  back  and  get  his  dad 
some  day — that’s  only  a half-grown  cub 
y’got.’’  But  I didn’t  care. 

ABOUT  PACK  ANIMALS 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  best  pack  animals  are  mules, 
the  type  used  in  our  United  States  Army. 
On  occasions  too  numerous  to  mention 
specifically,  the  government  has  proved 
the  value  and  endurance  of  the  pack 
mule.  To  cite  only  one  instance.  Colonel 
Buell,  marching  against  Apache  Indians 
in  1881,  covered  85  miles  in  12  hours, 
each  mule  carrying  200  pounds. 

Mules  differ  more  widely  than  the 
average  person  thinks;  a mule  is  not  al- 
ways “just  a mule.”  A good  one  is  more 
than  a mule ; but  there  are  many  that  are 
practically  worthless,  as  far  as  a pack 
goes.  In  selecting  a pack  animal,  many 
points  have  to  be  considered.  .A.t  best, 
you  will  have  to  gamble  on  his  disposi- 
tion, for  no  man  living  can  be  certain 
about  a mule’s  behavior  till  a trial  has 
been  made.  Flowever,  the  shape  of  the 
head  and  expression  of  the  eye  bear  about 
the  same  significance  that  they  do  in  sad- 
dle horses.  Even  a superficial  observer 
would  be  suspicious  of  extra  small,  beady 
eyes  set  close  together  and  showing  a 
great  deal  of  white.  If  a mule  has  that 
kind  of  an  eye,  a pendulous  lower  lip, 
and  an  ill-shaped  head,  either  over-large 
or  noticeably  small,  pass  him  up,  for  he 
is  vicious  and  unpeliable.  See  that  the 
teeth  are  in  good  condition,  and  examine 
the  feet.  The  hoofs  ought  to  be  rather 
broad  with  well  developed  frog,  healthy 
and  springy.  He  should  be  no  younger 
than  four  years ; five  is  a better  age.  A 
pack  mule’s  work  requires  the  solidity  of 
frame  and  sinew  that  comes  only  with 
complete  maturity.  He  should  be  com- 
pactly built,  standing  about  14)4  hands 
high  and  weighing  close  around  1,000 
pounds,  with  a straight  back  rather  short 
than  long.  An  animal  of  this  type,  on  an 
average  trail,  will  carry  250  pounds  25 
miles  a day  easily.  With  the  regular 
military  equipment,  including  the  corona 
(blanket)  and  aparejo  (pack  saddle),  a 
rest  every  fourth  day,  and  correct  treat- 
ment for  his  back,  he  can  keep  this  up 
indefinitely  the  year  round. 

The  mule’s  endurance  and  comfort  de- 
pend as  much  on  the  packer’s  skill  as  on 
the  load’s  weight.  Even  light  loads 
when  poorly  balanced  soon  drag  the  life 
out  of  a pack  animal.  Experienced 
packers  go  over  their  train  often  re-ad- 
justing, re-cinching,  etc.  Often  a mule 
will  “puff”  himself  when  being  packed, 
causing  the  cinch  to  loosen  when  he  ex- 
hales. This  and  other  reasons  make  it 
necessary  to  re-cinch  several  times,  so 
what’s  the  use  of  kicking  and  abusing 
the  “puffy”  animal?  Adjustments  of  the 
pack  should  never  be  made  with  the  mule 
facing  up  hill.  Turn  him  around,  if 
there  is  no  level  spot  accessible. 

Of  course,  careful  attention  to  the 
mule’s  back  is  the  main  thing.  Using  the 
army  aparejo  is  the  best  guard  against 
sores.  But,  in  any  case,  slight  bruises 
will  come  occasionally.  Packers  call 
{Continued  on  page  92) 


HUNTING  THE  BIG 
BROWN  BEAR 

{Continued  from  page  56) 

having  been  on  the  go  eighteen  and  a 
half  hours.  A snatched-up  supper  was 
quickly  disposed  of,  and  we  crawled  into 
our  blankets  with  the  satisfying  sensation 
that  follows  a successful  hunt. 


""TWO  days  later,  on  the  morning  of 
May  15th,  we  were  out  at  3 A.  M., 
spying  with  the  glasses  from  every  knoll 
that  offered  a point  of  vantage  for  traces 
of  Bruin,  but  without  success.  Return- 
ing home  after  a twenty-mile  tramp,  we 
were  glad  to  see  that  one  of  our  camp- 
mates  had  scored  again.  Another  good- 
sized  bearskin  was  hanging  with  the  rest 
of  the  trophies  beside  our  camp,  making 
seven  skins  in  all,  not  so  bad  for  seven 
days’  hunting. 


The  next  day,  in  dissecting  the  ani- 
mals, little  or  nothing  was  found  in  their  | 
stomachs  except  some  kelp,  although  I | 
found  a heavy  layer  of  fat  three  inches  ! 
thick  and  weighing  five  or  six  pounds  at  i 
the  end  of  the  stomach,  of  each  bear.  In  i 
other  specimens  I found  that  grass  had  | 
been  eaten.  It  is  hard  to  tell  where  the  f 
saying  “hungry  as  a bear”  originated.  ; 
Those  that  we  killed  were  making  no  i 
effort  to  find  food.  Many  of  them  we  ! 
found  sleeping  in  the  snow,  although  this  ] 
was  the  period  directly  after  their  hiber-  i 
nation.  Their  bodies  were  enveloped  in  I' 
fat  two  and  a half  inches  thick  on  the  J 
rump  and  back.  During  the  night  the  ^ 
bears  apparently  made  long  trips  on  the  >11 
tundra,  not  stopping  long  in  any  one  lo-  ; 
cality,  while  toward  morning  they  could  i 
be  seen  making  for  the  mountains,  where  ’! 
they  lay  on  the  snow  sunning  themselves  - 
until  late  afternoon. 


There  was  not  a day  that  we  did  not 
see  game  of  some  kind.  Caribou  were 
on  the  flats  in  every  direction.  Ptarmi- 
gan and  wild  geese  were  a common  sight 
and  red  fox  and  arctic  hare  were  much  in 
evidence.  We  saw  also  many  eagles, 
ducks  and  shore  birds.  The  larger 
streams  contained  an  abundance  of  trout, 
which  were  caught  with  little  difficulty. 
When  the  wind  was  blowing  in  the 
wrong  direction,  or  the  weather  was 
stormy,  we  stayed  in  camp  and  worked 
on  the  skins.  On  a dull  day  it  was  hard 
to  pick  up  an  object  with  the  glasses  at 
any  distance,  and  when  the  wind  blew 
from  us  toward  the  game  field  it  was 
considered  best  to  stay  under  canvas  un- 
til conditions  became  more  favorable  for 
hunting. 


Our  guides  were  interesting  charac-  j 
ters,  hardy,  robust  men,  well  fitted  to  sur-  J 
vive  where  nature  tolerates  only  the  fit.  | 
There  was  old  Peter  Larsen,  first  guide,  j 
who  had  well-nigh  reached  the  sixtieth  i 
mark,  but  who  was  robust  and  strong  and  -1 
still  good  for  many  years.  His  stories  of  4 
bear  hunting  and  sea-otter  shootings 
would  fill  a volume  if  they  could  only  bejl 
recorded.  Nick  Creevden,  my  guide,  was 
a young  man,  about  thirty.  His  alert-  , 
ness  and  interest  in  the  hunt  soon  con-  ; 
vinced  me  that  I had  a good  assistant.  . 
His  eyesight  and  ability  for  spotting/ 
bears  were  almost  uncanny.  He  was  not) 
a boaster,  but  preferred  to  listen  and  let» 
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others  talk;  when  he  did  speak,  he  usu- 
ally had  something  to  say  that  was  worth 
listening  to.  A story  he  told,  which  hap- 
pened the  year  before,  affected  me  deeply 
by  its  sadness.  He  was  bound  for  the 
season’s  trapping  from  an  island  to  the 
mainland,  with  his  wife  and  adopted 
daughter.  They  landed  their  stores  at 
the  camp  and  were  headed  back  to  the 
island  in  a skiff  with  an  outboard  motor 
when  a furious  storm  suddenly  broke  on 
them.  The  engine  balked  at  a critical 
moment  when  the  seas  were  running 
high.  With  great  difficulty  they  returned 
to  the  shore,  but  found  themselves  many 
miles  from  camp.  To  make  matters 
worse  a blinding  blizzard  set  in  and  a 
cutting,  icy  wind  swept  down  across  the 
flats  from  Behring  Sea.  Landmarks 
were  soon  obliterated.  A collie  dog  and 
her  pups,  which  they  had  taken  with 
them  to  amuse  the  child,  froze  in  their 
tracks.  Things  grew  more  desperate 
from  moment  to  moment,  and  finally 
Nick  had  to  leave  the  little  suffering 
group  for  a few  minutes  to  reconnoiter 
from  a hill  close  by.  When  he  returned 
a torn  garment  fluttering  above  the  snow 
indicated  the  spot  where  he  had  left 
them.  They  were  dead.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  make  one  final  dash  for 
camp,  and  grief-stricken,  numbed,  with 
frost-bitten  hands  and  feet,  he  floundered 
aimlessly  about  for  nine  long  days  before 
finding  the  cabin,  which  he  happened 
upon  by  a mere  streak  of  luck,  though 
even  then  he  was  uncertain  whether  he 
could  make  it.  At  every  few  steps  he  fell 
exhausted  in  the  snow,  and  at  last 
plunged  headlong  in  through  the  door- 
way in  a delirious  condition.  As  he  told 
the  story  my  eye  caught  sight  of  the  wed- 
ding ring  on  his  finger,  and  out  of  re- 
spect for  his  feelings  I questioned  him 
no  further. 

ON  May  17th  we  made  a late  start. 

Pete  Larsen  was  up  long  before 
daybreak,  but  found  the  weather  foggy 
and  the  wind  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Later,  however,  Nick  and  I started  out, 
and  after  tramping  a long  distance  we 
sighted  a bear  traveling  slowly  along  the 
banks  of  a glacier  stream  which  emptied 
into  the  Behring  Sea.  The  wind  changed 
frequently,  making  it  difficult  to  stalk  the 
animal. 

The  approach  was  over  almost  level 
ground  and  it  required  good  judgment  to 
decide  which  course  to  take.  The  bear 
finally  lay  down  on  a grassy  point  of 
land  which  extended  into  a large  field  of 
snow  about  a mile  away.  We  watched 
him  for  a while,  then  rushed  down  hill  in 
plain  sight,  as  this  was  the  only  way  to 
approach  our  quarry.  Then,  stalking 
him  for  400  yards,  taking  advantage  of 
every  little  bunch  of  grass  that  offered 
concealment,  we  gradually  worked  up  to 
300  yards.  From  here  on  we  crawled  on 
our  bellies  through  slush  pools  and  over 
wet,  grassy  ridges,  exposing  ourselves  as 
little  as  possible  and  moving  only  at 
times  when  the  beast  lowered  his  head  to 
rest.  At  last  we  got  within  100  yards, 
and,  on  reaching  a little  knoll,  dropped 
flat  just  as  the  bear  reared  up  on  his 
haunches.  I pushed  over  the  safety,  took 
a nervous,  hurried  aim  and  fired.  The 
•hot  did  not  stop  him,  for  he  moved 


GUIS  INSURANCE 


FITTED  TO  YOUR  GUN,  $6.00 

The  S S S Trap-Door  Plate  for  Rifles  and  Shotguns 

“A  Piece  of  Work  to  Be  Proud  of  ” Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

MANUFACTURING  GUNSMITHING  MACHINE  WORK 
SPORTSMAN’S  SERVICE  STATION,  TenafIy,N.J. 


ONE 

INCH 

TRAP 


$4.50 

POST- 

PAID 


PICK  your  crew,  pack  your  kit,  step 
into  an  “Old  Town”  and  glide  away. 
Fish  the  smallest  brooks — an  “Old  Town” 
will  float  loaded  in  the  shallowest  water. 
It  takes  the  swiftest  rips  like  a gull.  It 
rides  the  breakers  of  a lake  with  ease. 
It  lasts  for  years. 

For  true  Indian  ideas  are  reproduced 
in  aU  “Old  Town”  models.  Indian  speed- 
lines, combined  with  “Old  Town”  crafts- 
manship, make  them  the  lightest,  fastest, 
steadiest,  most  rugged  canoes  built — 
and  the  lowest  priced.  $54.00  up  from 
dealers  or  factory. 

New  catalog  shows  leading  models  in 
full  color.  Send  for  it  now.  Free. 
OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO.,  292  Fourth  Street 
Old  Town  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 

Wdolimn  Cancer 


CANOES,  ROWBOATS 
OUTBOARD  MOTORS 

BOATS  FOR  OUTBOARD  MOTORS 

MOTOR  BOATS,  16  to  24  ft. 
long,  with  or  without  engine. 
For  lakes,  rivers,  shallow  water 
and  weeds. 

The  saving  effected  this  year  is 
greater  than  ever  before. 

CATALOGUE  FREE— ORDER  BY  MAIL 


Thompson  Bros.  Boat  Mfg.  Co. 

921  Ellis  Ave.  PESHTIGO,  WIS. 


always  bear  the  Northland  trade- 
mark. If  your  dealer  hasn't 
them,  we  will  ship  express  pre- 
paid. 

Interesting  booklet  on  skiing 
free. 

NORTHLAND  SKI 
MFG.  CO. 

World’s  Largest  Ski 
Manufacturers 


10  MERRIAM  PARK 
ST.  PAUL  MINN. 


THE  UNION 

TRAILER  CAMP 

pays  for  itself  in  one 

season’s  hotel  bill 

savings.  It's  the 

height  of  outdoor 

pleasure. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Union  Trailer  Works 

1 820  Charles  6t. 

1 BeoaTllle,  New  York 

Saves  time— clears  your  desk.  Sorts, 
classifies  and  distributes  your  cor- 
respondence, papers,  memos,  etc. 
Occupies  much  less  space  than  wire 
baskets.  No  more  shuffling  through 
piles  of  papers  many  times  daily. 


A Steel  Sectional  Device 

Each  compartment  a separate  sec- 
tion. Any  number  of  compartments 
for  flat  or  vertical  filing  can  be 
added  as  required.  'Width  of  each 
compartment  is  adjustable,  one  to 
ten  inches.  Indexed  front  and  back. 
Green,  oak  or  mahogany  finish. 
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WILD 

ANIMALS 

OF 

NORTH  AMERICA 


Chester  A.  Reed 


This  splendid  guide  of  North  American  wild  animals  is  of 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  hunter,  naturalist,  or  student 
of  wild  life. 


The  book  consists  of  more  than  250  pages.  It  covers  in  a 
complete  and  concise  manner  the  life  and  habits  of  150 
animals  embracing  the  species  of  which  the  meat  is  used 
for  food ; fur  bearing  animals ; hoofed  animals ; flesh  eaters ; 
gnawing  animals;  insect  eaters;  winged  animals;  pouched 
animals;,  toothless  animals  and  sea  animals. 


Sixty-two  of  the  species  are  illustrated  in  full  color  pages 
reproducing  in  natural  colors  original  paintings  by  the  well 
known  animal  artist,  Harry  F.  Harvey. 


Price  $1.00  Postpaid  in  United  States  and  Canada 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 

9 East  40th  Street,  (Book  Dept.)  New  York  City 


YotlR  Pipe  '■PAiriia 


I make  pipes  of  GEW/HB  IrfPORIEO. 

'8S1AR  W-Wioo  TJORES 
OPEN-SWEETFROMFURT  ^J^pipt-THFY'LI 

IvriLL-BRlNCIlJ 
PiPETROUSLf 
help  y0\f  FOR  1 
PIPS 

make 'CM  ro  OR0f(\ 


MAKE  'feM  TO  OFOEfK 


NEW  YORK  CITY  Dept.  T 
MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 
We  Cater  to  the  Particular  Smoker 


ELECTRICAL 
Training  Book 


FREE 


Send  me  your  name  and  address  and  I will  send  you  my 
big  new  Electrical  Training  Book  Free.  It  will  show 
you  howto  qualify  for  high  paying  fobs  fn  Electricity* 
Thousands  now  open,  ^prepare  at  home  — quickly— « 
during  spare  time  under  an  Electrical  Engineer.  T^e 
advantage  of  this  unusual  offer— only  temporary. 

te.  WICKS,  Pretident  WICKS  ELECTRICAI.  INSTITUTC 
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toward  us  at  a lively  gait.  Two  rifles 
cracked  simultaneously,  and  Bruin  rolled 
over  with  a broken  back.  He  was  ours, 
but  it  required  three  more  bullets  to 
finish  him. 

The  rush  that  he  had  made  in  our  di- 
rection might  have  been  considered  by 
some  to  be  intentional,  but  I doubt  if  the 
animal  saw  us  until  after  he  was  so  badly 
wounded  that  he  was  unable  to  reach  us. 
We  walked  up  to  him  in  great  glee  and 
examined  his  beautiful  silvery  coat.  He 
was  a fine  four-year-old  bear,  not  very 
large,  but  he  represented  a stage  of  de- 
velopment and  color  phase  that  made  him 
especially  desirable  as  a specimen.  His 
fur  looked  just  like  that  of  a light-colored 
grizzly. 

(To  be  continued) 
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(Continued  from  page  61) 
may  permit,  he  will  be  interested  in  ex- 
terminating the  predacious  hawk  and  the 
prowling  cat.  Such  legislation,  I firmly 
believe,  will  give  more  quail  to  the 
farmer  and  restore  hunting  privileges  to 
the  sportsman,  and  it  will  surely  widen 
the  circle  of  the  farmer’s  friends. 

Furthermore,  I am  of  opinion  that  such 
legislation  is  not  subject  to  any  objec- 
tion upon  the  ground  of  public  policy,  or 
otherwise.  Some  decisions,  in  stating  the 
law  of  property  respecting  game,  are  to 
the  effect  that  game  is  not  the  subject  of 
private  ownership,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  people  may  elect  to  make  it  so.  Every 
state  has  a law  prohibiting  trespassing 
upon  farms ; and  every  state  has  an  open 
season  for  certain  game.  The  effect  of 
such  enactments,  taken  together,  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  to 
“confer  upon  the  owner  of  lands,  within 
this  state,  the  exclusive  right  to  hunt  and 
kill  game  upon  his  own  premises.”  Thus, 
there  is  already,  in  degree,  private  own- 
ership of  game.  The  only  hope  for  the 
Ohio  sportsman  is  through  co-operation 
with  the  landowner.  Quail  are  the  farm- 
er’s friends  and  the  farmer  should  pre- 
serve and  protect  them.  At  the  same 
time,  he  should  not  forget  that  the  toll 
taken  by  winte:  may  as  well  be  taken  by 
the  sportman.  The  farmer  knows,  only 
too  well,  the  disistrous  effects  of  the 
rigors  of  winter  upon  bobwhite;  and  he 
should  be  reasonable  with  his  friends. 
The  surrender  by  the  state  of  the  princi- 
ple that  quail  are  common  property;  the 
creation  of  game  refuges ; and  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  shooting  grounds  will, 

I .'irmly  belie’/e,  not  only  stay  their  fur- 
ther reduction  n numbers;  but  will  also 
insure  the  spo.  tsman  reasonable  shooting 
privileges.  “What  is  everybody’s  busi- 
ness is  nobody’s  business,”  is  a truism; 
as  is  likewise,  “what  *s  every  man’s  prop- 
erty is  no  man’s  property.” 


■■ 


IT  may  he  contended  that  quail  are 
within  tU‘  ’egal  classification  of  ferae 
naturae,  whicii  is  to  say,  they  are  of  a 
wild  nature,  and  therefore  the  individual 
cannot  have  absolute  property  in  them; 
for  they  wander  at  will  from  the  lands  of 
one  owner  to  the  lands  of  another.  This, 
however,  is  only  true  in  a limited  sense. 
At  certain  favored  places  upon  every 
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farm,  one  may  find  year  after  year  a 
covey  of  quail;  especially  is  this  true  if 
they  are  generally  abundant.  I can  re- 
turn now  to  such  places  upon  lands  that 
I hunted  more  than  thirty  years  ago  and 
find  a covey  at  almost  every  favored 
place.  If  reduced  in  numbers,  by  severe 
winters,  by  wet  summers,  and  by  close 
hunting,  coveys  will  not  be  found  in  all 
such  locations,  but  they  will  be  found  in 
some  of  them.  Every  farm  can  support 
a certain  number  of  quail,  depending 
upon  the  clemency  of  the  seasons,  the 
reasonableness  of  hunting,  the  adequacy 
of  food  supply,  and  the  sufficiency  of 
cover.  In  the  spring  they  nest  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  wintering  places ; in  the 
summer,  there,  their  young  are  reared; 
but  with  the  first  frosts  of  autumn,  they 
travel  in  a restricted  way,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  a winter  home. 
It  is  this  habit  of  changing  locations  that 
prevents  inbreeding  when  the  coveys 
break  up  in  the  spring.  At  least,  they 
are  sufficiently  appurtenant  to  the  land 
to  afford  the  landowner  constructive  pos- 
session of  them.  A legislature  which  has 
the  power  to  declare  quail  to  be  non- 
game birds,  has  the  power  to  surrender 
their  ownership  to  the  owner  of  the  land 
upon  which  they  may  be. 

f T NLESS  the  Ohio  sportsmen  formu- 
late  constructive  legislation,  and 
present  it  to  the  General  Assembly,  never 
again  will  they  be  permitted  to  hunt  quail 
in  Ohio.  The  preparation  of  legislation 
not  sufficiently  drastic  to  insure  against 
over-shooting  by  the  many  thousands  of 
Ohio  sportsmen  is  but  a waste  of  time. 
The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  repeal  of  any 
law  are  almost  universally  more  difficult 
than  those  in  the  way  of  enactment. 
There  are  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand licensed  hunters  in  Ohio.  The  num- 
ber of  licenses  issued  does  not  establish 
the  number  of  hunters,  because  one  may 
hunt  upon  his  own  land  without  a license. 
Bobwhite  would  not  long  survive  against 
such  a menace,  restrained  merely  by  bag 
limit  regulation  and  a short  open  season. 
These  facts,  among  others,  will  move  the 
landowner  to  oppose,  and  he  is  justified 
in  opposing,  a mere  repeal  of  the  law 
defining  quail  as  non-game  birds.  A re- 
peal will  either  fail  or  be  short-lived,  un- 
less accompanied  by  regulatory  provi- 
sions, sufficiently  radical  to  insure  our 
little  friends  of  the  fields  against  a re- 
currence of  pitiful  scarcity.  We  sports- 
men should  not  forget  that  it  is  the  farm- 
er’s land  where  we  get  our  sport,  and 
that  none  are  so  generous  as  he  in  per- 
mitting the  free  use  of  his  premises  by 
others. 
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CANVAS-BACKS  AND 
OPEN  WATER 

{Continued  from  page  57) 

barrel  brought  our  attention  to  a very 
pretty  shot.  Two  rapidly  disappearing 
black-heads  were  stopped  short  in  their 
headlong  flight ; they  came  somersault- 
ing to  the  ice  where  they  kicked  around 
for  an  instant  and  then  lay  still. 

“Fine  shot,”  came  the  enthusiastic 
cry. 

Long  John  beamed  with  satisfaction. 

“Couldn’t  let  ’em  get  by,”  he  replied 
with  just  a touch  of  bravado. 

Searls,  still  soothing  his  exasperated 
spirits  with  muttered  curses,  was  fool- 
ing with  the  breech  of  his  gun. 

“Confound  this  mechanical  nuisance. 
The  thing  always  jams  in  a pinch.  Say, 
Bill,  what  caused  you  to  miss  that  beau- 
tiful broadside?” 

“Must  ’a  been  buck  fever,”  I ex- 
plained sheepishly.  I didn’t  dare  dis- 
close the  true  reason  for  such  an  inex- 
cusable miss;  hut  I did  resolve,  then  and 
there,  never  again  to  carry  a pipe  on  the 
right  side  of  my  face  while  ducking. 

Dick  was  down  on  the  ice  assisting  in 
the  swan  song  of  the  two  canvas-back 
cripples  with  roaring  outbursts  from  his 
ten. 

The  air  was  a-hum  with  the  rapid 
whistle  and  swish  of  retreating  wings. 
The  sky  was  alive  with  the  circling 
birds.  What  would  they  do?  Where 
would  they  go?  We  soon  learned. 
After  much  confused  circling  above  our 
heads,  the  birds,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, headed  for  the  narrow  tide- 
run.  Here  they  circled  again,  back  and 
forth,  like  so  many  disturbed  bees  over 
a hive,  till  at  last,  the  more  venturesome 
dropped  abruptly  and  the  rest  cautiously 
followed ; they  had  found  another  lead. 

“What  had  given  the  alarm?”  we 
asked.  No  one  had  exposed  himself  and 
surely  the  ducks  could  not  have  heard 
our  guarded  whispers. 

“Must  have  smelled  that  rank  pipe  of 
yours,”  ventured  Long  John,  casting  an 
accusing  glance  in  my  direction. 

Dick  was  coming  up  the  shore  trium- 
phantly bearing  the  two  fine  canvas- 
backs  which  a vigorous  wind  had  kindh 
retrieved  for  him. 

“Looking  for  the  cause  of  all  that 
fuss?”  he  shouted.  “There  it  stands.” 

We  looked  in  the  direction  of  his 
pointing.  On  the  high  piece  of  shore- 
line to  the  south,  silhouetted  in  hold  re- 
lief against  the  skyline,  stood  the  in- 
domitable hunter.  Bones.  He  regarded 
us  in  an  attitude  of  mixed  eagerness  and 
apology,  his  long,  thick  tail  wagging 
furiously,  his  nose  sniffing  the  air  in  the 
vain  hope  of  discovering  the  scent  of  a 
rabbit. 

“Great  day  in  tha’  mo’nin’ !”  exploded 
Long  John.  “Now,  ain’t  he  the  onery 
little  devil  ? I’d  just  love  to  lay  ma 
hands  on  him — -’deed  I would.  Get,  you 
little  rascal !” 

Long  John’s  gaunt,  angular  body  un- 
derwent the  vigorous  contortions  of  a 
feigned  pitch,  whereupon  Bones,  with 
receding  tail  and  cowering  body,  faded 
over  the  skyline. 
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A HASTY  council  of  war  took  place. 

It  was  decided  that  Searls  and 
Dick  should  cross  the  ice  to  the  tide- 
run.  We  would  then  establish  a cross 
ruif  -which  should  result  in  almost  con- 
tinual excitement.  Long'  John,  who  al- 
ways thinks  ahead,  produced  from  some- 
where two  wooden  decoys.  He  flung 
them  far  out  in  the  open  water  where 
they  zig-zagged  back  and  forth  against 
the  flood  tide  in  the  most  realistic  man- 
ner. They  were  placed  well  to  the  north 
of  us  so  that  the  ducks,  when  decoying 
into  the  wind,  would  sweep  with  out- 
stretched wings  directly  in  front  of  our 
position. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait.  Dick  and 
Searls  were  crawling  cautiously  along 
the  east  edge  of  the  sand  spit,  close  to 
its  end  and  almost  within  range  of  the 
open  run.  A muffled  “plop  ! plop  !”  came 
as  a warning  to  us.  We  ducked  low  and 
waited  with  guns  ready  and  fingers  ner- 
vously feeling  at  the  trigger. 

“Mark !”  whispered  Long  John,  rising 
on  one  knee. 

At  first  I could  not  see  them,  but  the 
silken  rustle  of  their  powerful  wings 
was  plainly  audible  in  the  stillness. 
Then  they  shot  into  view — as  big  as 
geese — a dozen  strong — gliding  rapidly 
down  in  a steep  volplane  to  the  water  in 
front — heads  thrust  forward  in  eager 
scrutiny — wings  outstretched  to  break 
their  momentum — legs  spraddled  out  to 
meet  the  water.  I was  all  a-tremble. 
Long  John  had  risen  to  his  feet  and  was 
aiming. 

When  the  echoed  roar  of  our.  guns 
had  subsided,  we  counted  three  shape- 
less forms  drifting  in  the  tide.  A crip- 
pled male  swam  about  in  a panic,  look- 
ing this  way  and  that  for  the  source  of 
his  trouble,  thrusting  his  long  bill  in  and 
out  of  the  water  and  making  futile  ef- 
forts to  rise.  I ran  out  on  the  ice,  de- 
termined to  make  short  work  of  this  fine 
fellow.  I took  careful  aim,  pulled  the 
trigger  and  saw  the  water  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  duck  jump  up  in  re- 
sponse to  the  heavy  load  of  number  four 
shot,  yet  the  big  bird  withstood  this 
close  range  bombardment  with  nothing 
more  than  a shake  of  his  head.  Again  I 
took  careful  aim  and  fired,  but  with  no 
better  success.  “Had  my  eyesight  gone 
wrong  or  was  the  remarkable  bird  en- 
chanted?” I mused,  as  I blinked  won- 
deringly  at  this  thing  of  impregnable 
feathers. 

“Here,  let  me  finish  him,”  came  from 
Long  John,  who  had  also  run  out  upon 
the  ice.  “Your  sixteen  won’t  phase  him 
unless  a shot  happens  to  get  him  in  the 
head.  Watch  my  single  lunger  knock 
him  flat.” 

The  old  gun  did  knock  him  flat,  as 
predicted,  but  not  flat  enough;  the  duck 
retained  a goodly  portion  of  his 
charmed  existence.  He  swam  about  in 
circles,  dipping  his  head  frantically  in 
and  out  of  the  water.  Long  John  was  a 
little  puzzled  and  quite  exasperated.  He 
ran  out  close'  to  where  the  wounded 
duck  thrashed  about.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  firing  a second  and  as  I sup- 
posed a final  shot  when  the  plucky  old 
bird,  realizing  the  game  was  up,  commit- 
ted hari-kari  without  even  giving  us  the 
satisfaction  of  owning  his  toothsome 
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A Level  Winding  Reel 

Made  by  HEDDON 
guaranteed  to  Last  a Lifetime 


Noiseless  spiral  gears  of  the  finest  phosphor 
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“NEVER  LEAK" 
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boot  that  sportsmen 
swear  by — soft,  easy-fit- 
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proof as  a leather  boot 
can  be. 
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NAVARRE  Quality  Binoculars 
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tirely satisfied.  For  further  particulars 
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THE  NAVARRE  COMPANY 

213  J.  M.  S.  Bldg.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


A Few  New  Good  Books 

GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK  (Its  Trails 
and  Treasures).  By  Mathilde  Edith  Holtz 
and  Katharine  Isabel  Bemis.  Fully  illustrat- 
ed from  photographs.  It  was  in  PJIO  that 
President  Taft  signed  the  bill  which  made 
nearly  a million  acres  of  magnificent  Rocky 
Mountain  wilderness  into  the  greatest  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  United  States.  To-day 
Glacier  National  Park  is  a tourist’s  paradise, 
traversed  by  many  roads  and  equipped  with 
beautiful  hotels.  One  is  quite  safe  in 
prophesying  that  this  Alpine  wonderland  will 
eventually  he  to  travelers  what  Niagara  Falls 
was  to  an  earlier  generation — what  the  Yose- 
mite,  Yellowstone  and  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado  are  to  the  generation  of  to- 
day. Cloth.  $2.50. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  BEAVER.  By  A. 
Radcliff  Dugmore.  The  object  of  this  work 
is  to  provide  a book  on  the  subject  of  the 
beaver  free  from  exaggeration  and  not  too 
technical,  and  finally  to  call  attention  to  the 
question  of  protesting  the  most  interesting 
animal  to-day  extant.  Clotli.  $2.00. 

THE  SPORTSMAN’S  'WORKSHOP.  By 
Warren  H.  Miller.  A practical  how-to-make 
book  for  the  sportsman.  Working  drawings 
and  complete  descriptions  for  tent  making, 
pack  and  trail  gear,  leather  working,  camp 
stoves  and  cook  kits,  rod  repairing  and  lude 
making,  decoys,  shotgun  shell  reloading,  rifle 
•repairing  and  fitting  with  sights,  sling  strap, 
etc.,  how  to  make  a gun  and  rod  cabinet, 
and  how  to  equip  a sportsman’s  workshop. 
Cloth.  $1.75. 
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FOLDING  PUNCTURE-PROOF  CANVAS  BOATS 

Light,  easy  to  handle,  no  leaks  op  repairs;  check  as  baggage,  carry 
by  hand;  safe  for  family;  all  sizes;  non-sinkable;  stronger  than  wood; 
used  by  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Governments.  Awarded  First  Prize  at 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  World's  Fairs.  We  fit  our  boats  for  Outboard 
Motors.  Catalog. 

King  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  428  Harrison  St.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


Burlington  Hotel 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

380  ROOMS 
$2.50  to  $4.00  European 
$5.00  to  $7.00  American 

Out  of  business  district,  only  five 
minutes  walk  to  White  House, 
Theatres  and  Stores. 

HOMELIKE  CLEAN  SAFE 


WANTED  FOR  CASH 

Old  Numbers  Forest  and  Stream, 
Bound  or  Unbound 

Files  of  Forest  and  Stream,  old  num- 
bers as  above.  Write  me  what  you 
have  and  lowest  price  for  them.  Ad- 
dress: P.  O.  Box  3256,  Boston,  Mass. 


QUAIL  TURKEY  FISHING 
l-IUNTERS  LODGE 

Dogs,  Gnides,  Comfortable  Cottages,  Baths,  etc. 
Abundance  of  Game  and  Fish  on  Beautiful 
Lake  Weir,  near  Leesburg 
Open  December  1st  to  May  1st 
ADDRESS  PROPRIETOR 
HUNTERS  LODGE,  East  Lake,  FLORIDA 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.,  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon  and 
Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland 
say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with 
such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully 
forwarded  upon  application  to 


F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd. 


St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 


carcass.  He  dove  and  never  came  up. 
Where  did  he  go?  Under  the  ice.  Who 
says  a canvas-back  can’t  die  game? 
Game  alive  or  dead;  and  the  finest  kind 
of  game  at  that. 

VWHILE  this  little  tragedy  was  being 
’’ ’’  enacted,  the  usual  thing  happened. 
A nice  flock  of  whistlers  made  several 
eager  attempts  to  join  our  decoys. 
They  seemed  to  consider  it  very  rude  in 
us  to  interfere  so  with  their  designs. 
They  circled  back,  again  and  again; 
their  rapidly  moving  little  wings  whist- 
ling musically  in  the  air.  The  occa- 
sional plop,  plop,  from  the  boys  across 
the  way  indicated  that  we  were  not 
alone  in  our  moderate  success.  We 
bagged  a few  more  during  the  after- 
noon, mostly  whistlers  and  black-heads. 
It  appeared  that  most  of  the  ducks  had 
found  a refuge  in  some  other  opening 
farther  up  the  river;  possibly  off  the 
mouth  of  Leeds’  Creek. 

The  great  flocks  were  gone ; only  a 
few  solitary  stragglers  remained  to  offer 
us  occasional  shots.  Silently  we  watched 
the  crimson  sun  sink  into  the  heavy  gray 
cloud  bank  beyond  the  low  black  silhou- 
ette of  the  western  shore.  Little  purple 
cloud  fragments;  tinged  with  pink,  rap- 
idly turned  to  a leaden  gray  as  they 
were  blown  across  the  glowing  Western 
sky  ahead  of  the  deepening  shadows. 
The  dark  forms  of  Dick  and  Searls  were 
seen  approaching  over  the  ice.  We  sur- 
veyed with  pride  the  moderate  fruits  of 
our  afternoon  sport.  My  companion 
opened  his  rusty  old  gun  with  a snap. 

“Let’s  go,”  said  Long  John. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE 
GOLDEN  TROUT 

{Continued  from  page  65) 
to  inexperienced  animals,  or  those  not 
properly  shod. 

We  forded  the  river  in  an  hour  after 
starting  down,  and  taking  the  down  river 
trail  for  a few  miles,  made  camp  in  a 
beautiful  grove  of  aspen  near  the  upper 
end  of  Kern  Lake.  The  lake  is  merely 
a widening  of  the  river  a mile  long,  and 
is  not  deep;  also  it  has  many  snags,  so 
we  chose  the  river  fishing,  and  got  out 
heavier  leaders  in  anticipation  of  the 
famous  Kern  rainbows. 

WHILE  Jimmie  washed  the  dishes 
from  our  early  supper  I cast  a pro- 
spective fly  along  the  marshy  grass  bank 
of  the  river,  just  above  the  lake  intake. 
The  water  swirled  along  smoothly,  and 
not  too  swift,  in  a channel  about  75  feet 
wide,  and  trout  were  rising  every  place. 
I soon  landed  a pound  trout,  and  several 
more  not  quite  so  large,  then  worked 
upstream  to  where  a big  fellow  was 
smashing  at  flying  insects. 

I placed  the  tail  fly  just  outside  a 
trailing  mat  of  water-cress,  and  he  took 
it  savagely.  His  first  dash  took  him  so 
far  across  the  stream  I applied  the 
brakes,  fearing  an  empty  Teel — then  felt 
the  line  go  slack — and  reeled  in  to  find 
the  little  fly  hook  straightened  out. 

He  was  a monster  of  five,  perhaps  ten 
pounds,  and  missed  a lot  of  beneficial 
exercise,  as  I would  have  put  him  back 
after  the  fight. 
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The  next  morning  we  started  early 
and  fished  upstream  a half  mile,  then 
back  to  camp,  and  it  was  nearly  noon. 
The  river  offered  continuous  casting  all 
the  way,  and  we  each  took  a side,  wad- 
ing the  riffies. 

We  did  not  keep  count  of  our  fish,  as 
most  of  them  were  returned  to  the  water, 
and  we  kept  only  a few  of  the  smaller 
ones  for  eating.  However,  a number 
of  mine  reached  the  15-inch  wrapping 
on  my  rod. 

In  the  evening  I caught  one  which 
scaled  an  even  20  inches,  and  several 
other  somewhat  smaller  from  the  same 
riffle.  The  next  evening,  after  a day  of 
loafing  about  camp,  I fished  just  an  hour 
in  a long  deep  riffle  below  the  lake  out- 
let, and  took  14  trout  weighing  better 
than  a pound  each.  Jimmie  puddled 
about  the  lake  on  a raft,  trying  for  big 
ones,  but  without  success. 

Thus,  we  soon  tired  of  fishing  for  the 
time,  and  decided  to  travel  again,  and  to 
gradually  work  up  the  30  miles  of  can- 
yon to  a point  where  a way  might  lead 
out  to  the  little  golden  trout  lake  of 
which  we  had  heard.  Always,  after  the 
mountains  have  secured  a hold,  comes, 
sooner  or  later,  the  spell  of  exploration 
and  adventure. 

That  evening  two  young  fellows,  pack- 
ing a couple  of  burrows,  camped  near 
us,  and  later  they  came  over  to  sit  by 
our  fire.  One  was  quite  a mountaineer, 
with  his  large  six-shooter,  sheath  k.iiife, 
and  enormous  hob-nailed  boots.  Jimmie 
listened,  spellbound,  to  the  learned  lec- 
ture on  woodcraft  and  kindred  subjects. 
Suddenly  a terrific  animal  cry  wailed 
out  through  the  canyon ; it  was  repeated. 
Our  woodsman  pronounced  it  a lion, 
and  drawing  his  trusty  Colt’s,  handed  me 
the  flashlight.  We  followed  the  sound  a 
short  distance  up  the  trail — and  came 
upon  Jimmie’s  saddle  mare  nickering 
loudly  for  the  other  animals,  from  which 
she  had  become  separated. 

OUR  next  day  was  a leisurely  jaunt 
up  the  river  trail,  through  fragrant 
piney  flats  and  dense  river  jungles.  Oc- 
casionally we  would  come  out  into  the 
bright  sunlight  to  cross  a brush-covered 
talus  slope  which  slanted  sharply  up  to 
the  granite  canyon  walls. 

Lower  Funsten  Meadow  captivated  us 
for  a period,  and  we  again  waxed  lazy, 
loafing  long  hours  under  the  giant  pines 
and  firs. 

We  chatted  with  the  sunburned  and 
happy  San  Joaquin  Valley  folks,  who, 
with  many  romping  children,  were 
spending  the  summer  here.  We  built 
an  elaborate  camp,  with  a special  stone 
cooking  range  and  a table ; and  essayed 
puddings,  cakes,  and  even  dried  fruit 
pies  in  the  little  reflector  baker. 

Always  the  fishing  was  good,  but  we 
saved  our  efforts  for  the- evening  hours, 
when  the  big  fellows  would  move  out 
into  the  open  riffles  and  play  with  our 
floating  flies.  Trout  under  a pound  were 
disdained,  and  enthusiasm  was  saved  for 
those  of  15  inches  or  larger.  The  favor- 
ite flies  were  Royal  Coachman,  Grey 
Hackle,  and  Brown  Hackle,  with  Queen 
of  Waters,  Red  Ant,  and  Black  Gnat 
fairly  good.  I used  the  double  winged 
English  dry  flies,  hut  without  bothering 
to  treat  them;  a few  casts  in  the  air 
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(Sixth  Edition) 

How  to  Build  and 
Furnish  Them 

By 

WILLIAM  S.  WICKS 

The  most  popular  book  on  the 
subject  ever  written.  Full  ex- 
planations how  to  build  cabins 
of  all  sizes  with  directions  and 
numerous  illustrations.  Every- 
thing from  a shack  to  the  most 
pretentious  Adirondack  struc- 
ture, is  included. 

Pictures  and  plans  of  fire- 
places ; how  to  build  chim- 
neys; rustic  stairways,  etc. 

PRICE  $2.00 

Postpaid  U.  S.  and  Canada 


Forest  and  Stream 

BOOK  DEPT. 

9 East  40th  St.  N.  Y.  City 


sufficed  to  dry  them  when  a floating  fly 
was  desired. 

Each  succeeding  year  of  Sierra  fish- 
ing has  served  to  strengthen  my  faith 
in  the  first  three  named  flies,  and  1 hc- 
lieve  a good  supply  of  these  in,  say,  8, 
10  and  12  sizes,  will  take  more  fish  than 
a fly-book  full  of  fancy  patterns;  and 
yet  I still  carry  the  gorgeous  ones. 

The  day  we  again  took  the  up-river 
trail  a thunder  storm  was  threatening 
and  grumbling  to  itself  back  among  the 
peaks.  That  afternoon  it  came  dowm 
the  canyon  and  met  us,  and  we  made  a 
temporary  camp  in  a thick  group  of  firs. 
Our  waterproof  tarpaulin  served  as  a 
wedge  tent,  stretched  over  a pack  rope 
between  two  trees,  and  weighted  at  the 
corners  with  rocks.  From  its  shelter  we 
watched  the  downpour,  and  boiled  a pot 
of  coffee  over  a tiny  fire.  Between 
showers  I improved  the  time  by  putting 
three  shoes  on  our  white  mule,  and  tight- 
ening those  on  our  horses.  Thus,  we 
were  prepared  for  the  pioneering  ahead. 

We  found  it  impossible  to  reach  our 
intended  camping  place  at  Junction  Mea- 
dow, so  swiftly  did  darkness  come,  and 
we  were  glad  to  hear  a hail  from  beside 
a campfire  in  a clump  of  trees  beside  the 
river,  which  we  passed  just  at  dusk. 

A stentorian  voice  bade  us,  “get 
down,  unpack,  come  over,  and  eat,”  and 
this  we  did  aher  a busy  ten  minutes  of 
unpacking  and  hobbling  our  animals. 
Our  host  proved  to  he  a big  hearty 
rancher  sportsman  from  Owens  River 
\^alley  who,  with  his  wife,  was  spending 
• a summer  vacation  camping  and  fishing. 

When  we  voiced  our  intention  of  try- 
ing to  reach  the  little  golden  trout  lake 
far  above,  Phil  and  his  wife  waxed  en- 
thusiastic, and  decided  to  join  us.  The 
next  day  was  spent  in  preparation  — 
principally  in  bringing  in  and  shoeing 
Phil’s  two  enormous  ranch  horses,  which 
were  serving  as  pack  animals.  These, 
the  largest  animals  I have  ever  seen  in 
the  mountains,  later  proved  their  ability 
and  nerve  to  follow  our  mules  in  some 
very  had  going. 

OUR  trail  from  here  up  the  river  was 
had,  with  many  long  hard  climbs 
over  rock  slides  and  around  granite  but- 
tresses. Still,  it  was  a trail,  with  occa- 
sional stone  “ducks”  to  guide  us  at 
doubtful  places. 

The  river,  much  smaller  up  here  above 
the  main  feeders,  was  very  swift,  wdth 
many  falls  and  cascades  around  which 
we  had  to  work  a precarious  way.  At 
noon  we  reached  the  real  head  of  the 
Kern  Canyon,  and  faced  a very  steep 
slope  made  up  of  broken  masses  of  gran- 
ite, shale  slides,  and  smooth  sloping  out- 
crops of  bedrock.  We  walked  and  led 
our  saddle  horses,  leaving  the  pack  an- 
imals to  pick  their  way  behind  us.  Each 
successive  stop,  always  a little  higher 
up,  made  us  feel  better,  and  gave  us 
courage  for  the  next  problem. 

At  last  the  outfit  was  safely  at  the 
foot  of  a wdde,  smooth  granite  apron, 
which  sloped  very  sharply  up  to  a nar- 
row notch,  through  which  burst  the  river 
fork  from  the  lake  basin.  We  led  the 
horses  one  at  a time,  as  soon  as  a pos- 
sible stretch  was  worked  out — and  held 
our  breath  when  it  came  the  turn  of  the 


big  horses.  The  mules  followed  like 
dogs,  and  balanced  like  acrobats  while 
smelling  out  each  step. 

In  this  kind  of  work  it  is  essential  to 
know  just  what  a horse  can — and  cannot 
— do  and  to  pick  out  a feasible  route  with 
unerring  ability,  for  there  can  he  no 
turning  back  after  once  starting  up  the 
apron. 

Several  times  Phil’s  big  grey  went 
down  heavily.  There  he  would  lie,  pa- 
thetically waiting  for  our  united  efforts 
on  the  long  lead  rope  to  assist  him  to  a 
slippery  foothold.  At  other  times  his 
enormous  feet  could  not  balance  him  on 
the  narrow  cracks  and  projections,  and 
we  would  all  swing  mightily  on  the  rope, 
and  trust  to  luck.  He  knew  as  well  as 
we  that  one  slide  would  be  an  end  of  old 
Bill. 

Sometime  later  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  on  soil  again,  and  following 
the  creek  up  through  a belt  of  tama- 
racks, came  out  to  a little  lake.  An  in- 
spection from  a rock  ledge  disclosed 
golden  trout  swimming  about  in  the  clear 
water.  We  had  found  our  unnamed 
lake. 

Wc  camped  at  a twin  lake  a little 
further  up  the  basin — for  better  horse 
feed — and  turned  the  animals  out  in  a 
thick  carpet  of  fine  hair  grass.  Our 
lakes  were  each  nearly  round  in  shape, 
and  contained  about  eighty  acres.  The 
elevation  here  was  10,800  feet,  and  the 
surroundings  bleak,  after  the  almost 
tropical  verdure  of  the  Kern  Canyon. 
Also  an  icy  wind  blew  down  across  the 
basin  from  the  snow  hanks  on  the  high 
peaks  to  the  north  and  west  of  us,  and 
we  donned  coats  and  sweaters  and  blew 
on  our  fingers. 

We  fished  only  experimentally  that 
evening,  but  found  the  lower  lake  full 
of  good-sized  goldens,  which  would  rise 
to  anything.  In  one  trip  around  it,  cast- 
ing carelessly,  I caught  16  trout,  all  more 
than  a foot  in  length. 

There  was  thick  ige  on  the  water  in 
our  canvas  bucket  next  morning; 
getting  dressed  and  starting  a fire  was 
an  ordeal — to  be  accompanied  by  mut- 
tered maledictions  at  anybody  wanting 
to  get  up  so  early.  Hot  coffee,  with  flap- 
jacks  and  honey  quickly  brightened  the 
situation. 

We  fished  until  noon,  caught  many 
trout,  then  loafed  about  camp  and  con- 
sumed a splendid  dinner,  including  a real 
cake,  which  Mrs.  Phil  had  prepared  for 
us.  Trout  had  long  since  gone  from 
our  hill  of  fare,  and  the  remaining  bacon 
was  guarded  jealously. 

That  afternoon  Phil  and  Jimmie  tried 
still-fishing  with  grasshoppers  for  big 
ones,  while  I worked  the  surface  flies. 
We  all  caught  our  limits  in  fish  of  a 
pound  or  better,  but  landed  no  large 
ones,  although  'Jimmie  lost  one  which 
broke  a new  leader.  We  saved  a few 
of  our  best  fish  each  day,  to  take  home, 
and  returned  all  the  others  which  were 
unhurt.  These  goldens  were  no  differ- 
ent in  markings  from  those  in  the  Cot- 
tonwood Lakes,  so  far  as  we  could  ob- 
serve. They  were  strong,  pugnacious 
fighters  for  their  size,  hut  we  were  dis- 
appointed in  not  raising  any  really  big 
ones.  They  rose  best  to  flies  through 
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In  the  Big  Cities,  Along  Blazed  Trails  and  in  the  Small  Villages  Your  Classified  Advertisement 

if  Printed  Here  Will  Reach  Thousands  of  Sportsmen 

Among  these  thousands  are  a great  many  that  can  use  and  that  will  pay  money  for  the  sporting  equipment  that  you  no  longer  need. 
Guns,  rifles,  canoes,  boats,  dogs,  reels,  fishing  rods— all  kinds  of  old  hunting  and  fishing  equipment — can  be  sold  or  exchanged  here. 
Write  a brief  description  of  your  possession — send  it  with  a remittance  of  ten  cents  per  word  (Initials  and  numbers  count  as  a word). 
We  accept  stamps,  coin,  money  orders  or  checks.  Remittance  must  be  enclosed  with  order.  March  classified  columns  close  January  30th. 
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ANTIQUES  AND  CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE  27c.; 

half-dollar  size  53c. ; eagle  cent  and  catalogue,  lOc. 
Norman  Schultz,  Box  146,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE 

and  German  5pf.,  .30c. : Italy  20c.,  and  catalog 
10c.  Homer  Schultz,  King  City,  Mo. 


BINOCULARS 


LEM  A IRE  BINOCULARS — WORLD’S 
standard.  All  sizes,  including  Instantly  Converti- 
ble 8-10-12x.  Three  binoculars  in  one.  Most 
wonderful  glass  made.  No  “Cancelled  War  Or- 
der,’’ “Army,”  etc.,  glasses  handled.  List  F2. 
DuMaurier  Company,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG  MONEY  AND  FAS’T  SALES.  EVERY 
owner  buys  gold  initials  for  his  auto.  You  charge 
$1..50,  make  $1.35.  Ten  orders  daily  easy.  Write 
for  particular^  and  free  samples.  American  Mono- 
gram Co.  Dept.  34,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 

ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary ; details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  529,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


STORIES,  PpEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC.,  ARE 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  manuscript  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  518  Hannibal,  Mo. 

THOSE  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OR 

I wishing  to  increase  present  income,  communicate 
I with  Chautauqua  Commercial  Agency,  James- 

: town.  N.  Y. 


GUIDES 


MOOSE,  CARIBOU,  GOAT,  GRIZZLY, 
blacl^  and  brown  bear ; also  spring  bear  hunting. 
Thompson  Bros.,  guides,  Barkerville,  B.  C. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


A REAL  BARGAIN;  SAVAGE  32-40  WITH 
I reloading  tools  and  1,000  cartridges.  B.  T. 
Spyker,  Neptune,  Wisconsin. 


AUTOMATIC  PISTOLS  AT  RIDICULOUS- 
ly  low  prices.  No.  102,  .25-cal.  7-shot  automatic, 
$9.75.  No.  502,  .32-cal.  blue  steel  military  model, 
10-shot  automatic,  $12.  Extra  magazine  free.  All 
goods  sold  by  us  are  brand  new  and  guaranteed  to 
be  absolutely  satisfactory  after  examination,  or 
money  back.  Send  no  money.  Just  send  your 
name,  address  and  number  of  pistol  you  want. 
Pay  Postman  our  price  and  postage  on  arrival. 
Send  for  free  catalog.  Paramount  Trading  Com- 
pany, Dept.  102,  34  West  28th  St.,  New  York. 


CLEVELAND  GUN  SHOP,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Gunsmiths ; large  assortment  of  used  guns  always 
in  stock.  205  South  Seventh  St.- 


FOR  SALE — PARKER  BROS.  12-GAUGE, 
vulcan  steel  barrels,  perfect,  $55.00.  Parker  Bros. 
10-gauge,  good  condition,  $25.00.  Remington 
new  automatic,  12-gauge  rib  barrel,  $75.00.  One 
used,  with  rib,  $65.00.  Winchester  model,  1912, 
perfect  20-gauge,  $40.00;  Meridan,  12-gauge  re- 
peater, good  condition,  $.30.00.  Standard  gas  op- 
erating, ,35-cal.,  new,  $40.00.  Winchester,  45-50- 
cal.  model,  1876,  first  glass  condition,  $12.00. 
Winchester  repeater,  22-cal.,  shoots  short  and  long, 
perfect,  $17.00.  Remington  automatic,  22-cal. 
like  new,  $.32.00.  Smith  and  Wesson,  6-in  .38-cal 
special,  new,  $30.00.  Stevens  6-in.  22-cal..  Target 
pistol,  new,  $7.50.  Thoroughbred  English  setter, 
5 years  old,  and  snipe,  will  retrieve,  on  land  or 
water,  none_  better,  $100.  Geo.  Mager,  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE  — WINCHESTER,  1892,  32-20 
calibre,  repeater,  almost  new,  with  Ideal  reload- 
mg  tool.  $30.00  takes  them.  Dallas  Jones,  Stan- 
wood,  Iowa. 


GUNS  AND  RIFLES  FOR  SALE.  LET  ME 
know  your  wants.  Springfields,  $30.00.  Walter 
R.  Reed,  Windsorville,  Me. 


NOT  NECESSARY 
TO  REPEAT 

Albany,  New  York. 

Forest  & Stream, 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  : It  will  not  be  necessary  to  re- 
insert my  advertisement  as  the  camera  and 
outfit  have  been  satisfactorily  sold  as  a re- 
sult of  same,  to  a person  residing  in  Range- 
ley,  Maine. 

Very  truly, 

B.  L.  Fredendall. 


GUN  REBLUEING  SECRET.  ALSO  FOR- 

mula  for  making  self-shaving  cream.  Complete 
instructions  $1.00.  Earl  E.  Brown,  York,  Pa. 


LUGER  PISTOLS  $23,  CAL.  30,  NEW. 
Mauser  pistols  with  wooden  holster  stocks,  cal. 
7.63  mm.,  new  $35,  C.O.D.  or  money  order.  Dr. 
Kniep,  334  River  Street,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 


LUGER  PISTOLS,  7.65  M.M.,  8-I2-16-INCH 

barrels  and  holster — stocks  extra.  Mauser  pistols, 
7,6.3  m.m.  with  wooden  holster — stocks.  Mauser 
sporting  rifles,  30,  ’06  U.  S.  Gov,  The  world’s 
best.  Pacific  Sales,  Ltd.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS 

bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Kentucky  flintlock 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns,  swords, 
powder  horns,  etc.  Lists  free.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  873  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

TRADE— 30-30  SAVAGE  RIFLE,  OCTAGON 

barrel,  Lyman  sights — for  small,  light  rowboat 
and  kicker.  W.  W.  Taylor,  Dade  City,  Fla. 


WINCHESTER  16  AND  20-GAUGE  HAM- 
merless  Pumps ; nearly  new ; $40  each,  quick  sale. 
Springdale  Kennels,  Gilman,  Mont. 


30  U.  S.  ARMY  AND  405  WINCHESTERS, 

Lyman  sights,  $35.00  each.  .30-. 30  Winchester 
take-down,  octagon  barrel,  full  magazine,  $.30.00. 
.22  Remington  pump,  Lyman  sight,  $20.00.  .280 

Ross  sporter,  peep  sight,  $60.00.  2-12  ga.  Ithacas 

.30-in.  full  hammerless  ejector,  $45.00;  plain,  $35.00. 
All  guns  in  practically  new  condition.  I.  M. 
Archibald,  Methuen,  Mass. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  FOR  I5c.;  CLEANING 
patches,  just  the  right  size  for  cleaning  .22  calibre 
rifles  and  revolvers.  Ideal  Chemical  Co.,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED  MALE 


BE  A RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  INSPECTOR! 

$110  to  $250  monthly,  expenses  paid  after  3 
months’  spare-time  study.  Splendid  opportunities. 
Position  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Write 
for  free  booklet  G-53.  Standard  Business  Train- 
ing Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


A FEW  PURE  BRED  ENGLISH  CALL 
ducks  for  sale ; pair,  $10 ; trio,  $17.50.  R.  M. 
Ray,  Paris,  Tenn. 


C H I N E S E — RING- NECKED  SILVER 

Golden,  Reeves  and  Amherst  Pheasants,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Quail,  Ruffed  Grouse  and  Ducks.  Eggs 
for  Spring  Delivery.  Jaser’s  Pheasantry,  Walhalla, 
Mich. 


DECOYS,  CALLERS,  PURE-BRED  WILD 
mallard,  $5  pair ; eggs,  $2.50,  12 ; black  mallard, 
$15  pair,  eggs,  $6,  12;  English  callers,  $10  pair, 
eggs,  $.5.  12.  Duck  book,  25c.  E.  Breman  Co.. 
Danville,  111. 


FOR  SALE— MILCH  GOATS  AND  RAB- 
bits.  Dedrick’s,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


SILVER  FOXES,  INTERNATIONAL  CHAM- 
pion — Beat  all  competitors  World’s  Fox  Shows. 
Boston,  1919  and  1920.  19  ribbons  and  6 cups ; 

“Borestone  Loami”  International  Champion.  Reg- 
istered milch  goats.  Borestone  Mt.  Fox  Ranch, 
Onawa,  Me.  701  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


16-FOOT  ROWBOAT,  EASILY  MADE.  CON- 
struction  blueprint,  30c.  Wee-Sho-U  Co.,  West- 
ern Market,  Detroit,  Mich. 

BIG  HORN  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP 
heads.  Two  rare,  newly  mounted,  for  sale.  Abso- 
lutely perfect  in  every  way.  Reference.  Edwin 
Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 

FISHERMEN : MY  HOOKS.  LEADERS, 

rods,  are  better;  cost  less.  Rods  made,  repaired. 
Trial  solicited.  Hillpot,  7408  Lawndale  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— NEWLY  MOUNTED.  RARE 
Rocky  Mountain  mule  deer  heads  of  particular 
beauty.  Also  woodland  caribou  heads,  newly 

mounted.  Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville, 
Ontario. 

FLY  TYING  MATERIALS,  SUPPLIES, 
books,  flies,  leaders.  Catalogue  free.  A.  Will* 
marth,  Roosevelt,  New  York. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE.  OUT- 
boards  new  and  rebuilt  engines.  Canvas-covered 
canoes,  dinghys.  Hyde’s  propellers.  Free  de- 
liveries. Canadian  Boat  and  Engine  Exchange, 
Toronto,  Canada.  Mention  this  publication. 

HOOI?  AND  RADIATOR  COVER  FOR 
Fords,  price  $3.00;  other  cars,  $5..50.  Gilbert 
Terrell,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 

OIL  PAINTINGS,  ANY  SIZE,  FROM  YOUR 
favorite  snapshots  or  pictures.  Guaranteed  satis- 
faction, prices  moderate.  C.  F.  Carter,  Good 
Ground,  N.  Y. 

TRAVEL  IN  COMFORT.  12-FOOT  AUTO- 
Bungalow.  Body  has  all  the  comforts  of  the 
home.  Blue  print  plan,  2bc.  (coin).  M.  Meyler, 
R.  No.  10,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

TWO  EXTRA  LARGE  AND  PERFECT 

newly  mounted  winter-killed  moose  heads  of  great 
beauty  for  sale.  Moderate  prices.  References. 
Edwin  Dixon.  Taxidermist,  Unionville.  Ontario. 

WILD  DUCK  ATTRACTIONS  — M O R E 
Wild  Ducks  will  come  to  your  waters  next  fall 
if  you  plant  Wild  Celery,  Wild  Rice.  Duck  Potato 
and  other  foods  they  love.  Write  for  information 
and  prices.  Terrell,  Naturalist,  Dept.  H-221. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 

PHOTO  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 

MAIL  US  20c.  WITH  ANY  SIZE  FILM  FOR 
development  and  six  velvet  prints.  Or  send  six 
negatives  any  size  and  20c.  for  six  prints.  Or 
send  40c.  for  one  8 x 10  mounted  enlargement. 
Prompt,  perfect  service,  Roanoke  Photo  Finishing 
Co.,  220  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

SPORTSMEN  WHO  KODAK  AND  WANT 
hand  work,  exceptional  results  and  the  finest  fin- 
ish in  the  states.  Mail  film  to  Beach  Studios. 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 

FISH  AND  GAME.  ROUGH  FARM.  170 
acres ; 65  miles  out.  5 miles  from  railroad : trout 
stream  : house  and  barns.  Four  thousand  dollars. 
Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 1,820  ACRES,  SUITABLE  FOR 
a gentleman’s  estate.  Lakes,  trout  streams,  Dela- 
ware River.  Box  31.3,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 

$5.00  DOWN;  $5.00  MONTHLY:  FIVE- 

acre  fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm  : river  fro'nt : Ozarks ; 
$100.  Hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  197.3  North 
Fifth,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

WANTED--PARTNER  TO  TAKE  ONE- 
half  interest  in  ideal  location  for  resort  in  the 
heart  of  the  picturesque  Jemez  Canyon,  near 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  Most  healthful  part 
of  United  States.  Hot  mineral  springs  and  trout 
stream  on  the  place.  Good  deer,  turkey  and  bear 
hunting  in  immediate  vicinity.  Write  L.  J..  For- 
est and  Stream.  9 East  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 

(Continued  on  page  02) 
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TAXIDERMY 


HEADS,  ANIMALS.  BIRDS  AND  FISH 
mounted ; skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs  or 
ladies’  furs.  Game  heads,  fur  rugs,  etc.,  for  sale. 
List.  Paper  head  forms  for  deer,  elk,  moose  ; open 
mouth  heads  for  rugs:  scalps  for  mounting.  All 
taxidermist  supplies.  M.  J.  Hofmann,  9S9  Gates 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MOOSE,  ELK.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP 
and  mule,  deer  heads,  sets  of  horns  for  sale  for 
mounting ; scalps  to  mount  the  horns  you  now 
have.  Boxed,  baled  or  crated  to  go  cheaply  by 
express  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  under  special  gov- 
ernment permit  guaranteeing  delivery.  Edwin 
Dixon,  Taxidermist.  Unionville,  Ontario. 


MOUNT  ANIMALS.  BIRDS,  ETC.,  FULL 
instructions  how  to  mount  specimens  without  skin- 
ning them,  ijOc.  Detroit  Bird  Store,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


YOU  CAN  TAN  YOUR  OWN  FURS  AND 
skins.  You  can  make  rugs  and  robes,  lined  or 
unlined,  with  mounted  heads,  open-mouth  finish. 
You  will  be  successful  at  this  money-making  work 
from  your  first  attempt.  My  formulas  and  com- 
plete instructions  are  only  $8.  postpaid,  duty  free. 
Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


WE  MAKE  PAPIER  FORMS  FOR  DEER 
heads  and  rug  heads.  We  buy  animal  teeth,  wolf, 
fox,  coon,  badger  and  bear  teeth.  I’apier  Mache 
Specialties  Co..  Reading,  Mich. 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 


WANTED— LEONARD  FLY  ROD,  9,  9^ 
or  10  feet.  Advise  weight  and  price.  R.  Cole- 
man, Commercial  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MEAL-WORM  BAITS!  BUY  NOW  FOR 
early  spring  angling.  Easy  to  keep.  Clean  to 
handle.  200.  $1.00;  350,  $1.50;  sent  prepaid.  C, 
B.  Kern,  Box  912,  Mount  Joy,  Pennsylvania. 


EXPERIENCED  FISH-BREEDER,  POUL- 
try,  and  gamekeeper.  Thoroughly  experienced  in 
rearing  and  management  of  all  kinds  of  pheasants, 
partridges,  ducks  and  wild  geese ; understands 
trapping  and  shooting  of  vermin;  35  years  of  age, 
single,  with  highest  references,  desires  a steady 
position  on  gentleman’s  private  country  place. 
Address  A.  S.,  care  of  Forest  and  Stream  Pub- 
lishing Company,  9 East  40th  Street,  New  York 
(iity. 


THE 


Reliable  Pheasant  Standard 

The  Recognized  Authority 
By  F.  J.  SUDOW 

A practical  guide  on  the  Culture,  Breed- 
ing, Rearing,  Trapping,  Preserving, 
Crossmating,  Protecting,  Stocking,  Hunt- 
ing, Propagating,  etc.,  of  Pheasants, 
Game  Birds,  Ornamental  Land  and 
Water  Fowl,  Singing  Birds,  etc. 
Valuable  Recipes  for  Poultrymen. 

“The  Secret  to  Make  Hens  Lay  in  Winter” 

Price  $1.10.  Postpaid  in  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

Third  Edition.  Enlarged.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  colored  plates. 

FOREST  & STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


the  sunny  part  of  the  day,  and  during 
the  hour  preceding  sunset,  before  the 
chill  evening  breeze  set  in,  they  would 
be  breaking  water  all  over  the  lake. 

Later,  even  this  wonderful  sport  partly 
lost  its  attraction,  and  we  spent  the  time 
prospecting  the  basin  far  above,  where 
many  little  round  lakes  nestled,  like  sap- 
phires, among  the  naked  peaks  far  above 
timber  line. 

Also,  we  reluctantly  began  planning  a 
way  out,  a route  which  would  take  us 
back  to  the  beaten  trails  without  again 
descending  into  the  Kern.  We  consulted 
the  contour  map  and  saw  a possibility. 

I climbed  a high  peak  to  the  west  of 
camp,  and  with  my  field  glasses,  made 
reasonably  sure  of  our  planned  \vay  out. 
The  going  looked  easy  over  a long  tim- 
bered ridge  east  of  camp,  and  from  an- 
other lake  up  a long  series  of  little 
stringer  meadows  to  the  base  of  a high 
granite  ridge.  From  its  base  we  would 
have  to  swing  south  and  cross  several 
narrow  little  canyons,  and  then  go 
through  a rocky  notch  into  a long  mea- 
dow. This  meadow  was  far,  far  away, 
and  many  unseen  obstacles  might  lie 
between.  I once  had  a six-foot  ledge 
add  50  miles  of  hard  travel  on  a similar 
expedition. 

'~PHE  next  morning  we  braved  the  chill 
an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  and  were 
packed  up  at  eight  o’clock  in  anticipation 
of  a long  hard  day.  An  hour  took  us  to 
the  base  of  the  high  granite  ridge,  and 
a series  of  narrow  gravel  benches  led 
away  easily  to  the  south.  The  deep 
canyons,  which  had  looked  had  from  the 
peak,  headed  in  shallow  lake  basins  at 
the  foot  of  the  big  ridge,  and  gave  no 
trouble.  The  rocky  notch  which  split 
the  lower  end  of  the  ridge  where  it 
sloped  off  sharp  to  the  Kern,  proved  to 
be  a natural  pass.  Beyond  it  was  a very 
steep  descent,  down  which  we  slipped 
and  slithered  through  the  gravel  to  a 
long,  grassy  meadow.  We  rested  a mo- 
ment, then  ascended  a long  gravel  slope, 
crossed  another  easy  ridge,  and  looked 
dow’n  into  the  canyon  of  Tyndall  Creek. 
We  were  almost  disappointed,  so  easy 
had  it  been,  for  just  below  was  the  main 
trail  which  led  up  to  the  pass,  then 
down  into  the  valley.  We  lunched  on 
the  creek  only  an  hour  after  noon. 

Tyndall  Creek  proved  to  be  fairly  well 
stocked  with  golden  trout,  and  we  caught 
a few  out  of  curiosity,  finding  them  very 
little  different  from  those  in  Golden 
Trout  Creek. 

We  broke  camp  next  morning  a little 
sadly,  for  this  was  our  last  day  in  the 
Big  Country,  and  the  fact  struck  us 
rather  suddenly,  bringing  with  it  a reali- 
zation of  the  responsibilities  of  civiliza- 
tion. 


ABOUT  PACK  ANIMALS 

{Continued  from  page  82) 
these  beginnings  of  sores  “bunches.”  If 
a bunch  is  not  promptly  attended  to  it  be- 
comes a “steadfast”  and  will  soon  put  the 
mule  “on  the  shelf.”  The  animal’s  back 


should  be  examined  every  night  when 
the  pack  is  removed.  Wet  any  bunch 
you  find,  then  carefully  replace  the  pack 
just  as  it  was.  Now  remove  it,  and  the 
wet  spot  will  show  where  the  padding  is 
uneven.  Remove  all  the  hay  from  the 
aparejo  at  this  point,  but  take  care  to 
leave  the  surrounding  pad  in  condition  to 
protect  the  bunch  from  any  friction. 
When  the  bruise  has  healed  replace  the 
padding,  but  do  a better  job  this  time. 
The  aparejo’s  adaptability  to  this  “corn 
plaster”  system  of  treating  bruises  is  its 
salient  virtue — this  and  its  conformabil- 
ity  to  any  shape  of  mule. 

A LWAYS  examine  the  animal’s  coat 
before  putting  on  the  blanket. 
Usually  a mule  wants  to  roll  the  first 
thing  when  the  pack  is  removed,  and  he 
should  be  allowed  this  pleasure,  but  all 
burs  and  stickers  must  be  taken  from  his 
coat  and  his  hair  brushed  well  down  be^ 
fore  the  blanket  is  put  on.  Also  make 
certain  that  no  injurious  object  has  ad- 
hered to  the  blanket.  Watch  out  for  sore 
withers,  and  at  the  first  hint  increase  the 
padding  at  that  point.  Never  fail  to 
examine  the  mule’s  feet  every  day  and 
take  pains  to  keep  them  in  good  order. 

These  are  not  the  trifles  they  are  som- 
times  considered.  A pack  animal  re- 
quires regular  grooming,  careful  feeding, 
and  just  as  much  attention  as  a buggy 
horse  or  a saddler,  if  satisfactory  results 
are  to  be  attained.  Kind  treatment  and 
intelligent  training  pay  in  dealing  with 
any  animal,  and  the  pack  mule  is  no  ex- 
ception. Teach  him  to  trust  your  com- 
mands and  you  will  never  be  troubled 
with  balking.  If  you  are  taking  along 
several  mules,  put  the  most  reliable  one 
in  as  leader  and  place  any  wild  one  in 
about  the  middle  of  the  train,  haltering 
him  to  the  preceding  pack.  Keep  the 
train  well  closed  up,  head  to  haunch. 
Any  animal  manifesting  thirst  at  fords 
should  be  allowed  to  drink — that  is,  if 
not  overheated.  It  is  better  not  to  in- 
dulge in  any  protracted  rest  till  the  day’s 
march  is  done.  Standing  with  the  load 
stiffens  the  muscles  rapidly,  and  if  a 
tired  mule  is  allowed  to  lie  down  you 
will  have  trouble  getting  him  up.  Keep 
moving,  even  if  it  becomes  necessary  to 
take  out  a fagged  animal  and  divide  his 
load  between  the  others.^ 

A real  pack  train  is  no  small  affair. 
In  the  United  States  Army,  according  to 
Charles  J.  Post,  the  standard  organiza- 
tion for  a long  march  is  composed  about 
as  follows : 
so  pack  mules. 

1 bell  horse. 

14  riding  mules. 

1 pack  master. 

1 cargador  (a  pack  master’s  assis- 
tant) . 

1 blacksmith. 

1 cook. 

14  packers. 

Also  ample  food  supplies  for  man  and 
beast,  a complete  outfit  for  camp-life,  the 
requisite  number  of  riding-saddles  and 
blankets,  and  any  other  articles  which  the 
particular  object  of  the  expedition  might 
render  necessary. 

L.  E.  Eubanks,  Washington. 
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In  transactions  between  strangers,  the  purchase  price  in  the  form  of  a draft,  money  order  or 
certified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should  be  deposited  with  some  disinterested  third  person  or 
with  this  office  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be  transferred  until  the  dog  has  been 
received  and  found  to  be  satisfactory. 

Rate  ten  cents  a word  (Initials  and  numbers  count  as  a word).  Remittance  must  accompany 

order. 

. 

A SPORTSMAN  TO  HIS 
SON 

{Continued  from  page  59) 

head  but  while  the  grain  is  still  soft. 

Here  our  dealing  with  rice  birds 
is  a business  rather  than  a sport.  Sup- 
pose the  wheat-growers  of  the  North  and 
West,  two  weeks  before  harvest,  would 
find  myriads  of  birds  descending  on  their 
crops,  wouldn’t  they  be  dismayed  ? That 
dismay  would  be  the  first  emotion.  The 
next  impulse  would  be  to  shoot.  And 
that  is  just  what  we  rice-planters  have 
to  do.  But  we  have  some  very  effective 
ways  of  merely  frightening  them.  One 
of  these  is  simply  to  fire  a flattened  buck- 
shot over  the  feeding  birds.  The  hissing 
sound  is  said  to  resemble  the  rush  of  the 
air  through  the  wings  of  a marsh-harrier 
hawk,  a deadly  enemy  of  reed-birds. 
Another  plan  is  to  put  little  darkies  up 
' on  barrels  or  platforms  set  along  the  rice 
field  banks.  Here  they  camp  for  the  day, 
making  all  sorts  of  infernal  noises  with 
whips,  tin  pails,  and  their  own  shrill 
penetrating  voices.  When  driven  off  the 
rice,  these  birds  feed  in  ragweed  patches, 
in  foxtail  grass  in  the  corn,  in  millet,  and 
in  coffeegrass. 

As  to  numbers,  I cannot  be  definite, 
but  there  are  now  flocks  so  large  at  the 
Mainfield  that,  as  I write  this,  a quarter 
of  a mile  away,  I can  distinctly  hear  the 
roar  of  their  wings  as  their  battalions 
manoeuver.  I have  a few  negro  hunters 
after  them  now,  and  we  have  eaten  so 
many  that  I find  myself  wanting  to  sing 
“chink-chink.”  For  shooting  these  birds 
myself  I have  temporarily  lost  my  in- 
terest, as  what  follows  will  explain. 

One  day  recently  I saw  a small  bunch 
feeding  in  foxtail  that  filled  a vacant 
strip  between  the  corn  and  potatoes. 
When  I thought  I had  a good  many  in 
line,  I let  drive.  Immediately  there  was 
a,  great  outcry  from  the  potato  patch, 
and  I judged  that  someone  must  have 
been  within  the  pattern  of  my  shot. 

Coming  out  of  the  corn,  I found  my 
victim  to  be  old  Sarah,  that  poor  old 
creature  whom  we  have  so  long  sup- 
ported. One  of  my  No.  10  shot  had  pen- 
etrated the  upper  corner  of  her  eye, 
bringing  blood  but  in  no  way  impairing 
sight.  I made  no  remarks  about  her 
raiding  my  potatoes,  sent  her  home,  and 
promised  her  medicine.  A short  time 
later,  your  mother  meanwhile  having 
loaded  me  down  with  a multitude  of 
soothers,  for  both  external  and  internal 
application,  I found  the  old  woman  in 
her  cabin,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  aware 
that  I was  at  the  door  she  started  to 
moan  pitifully.  She  shuffled  toward  me, 
with  one  hand  over  her  eye  and  the  other 
hand  tightly  clutching  something. 

“Look  here,  boss,”  she  said  reproach- 
fully, opening  her  gnarled  old  hand, 
“look  here  what  done  dropped  out  of 
my  eye.” 

And  what  do  you  think  she  showed 
me?  Why,  man  alive,  it  was  an  ounce - 
ball,  a “punkin,”  the  kind  I use  on  alli- 
gators and  on  sheep-loving  dogs,  and  the 
kind  that  some  fellows  in  Pennsylvania 
use  for  big  bucks.  The  old  crone  had 
probably  had  it  put  away  somewhere  in 
the  cabin,  and  thought  this  the  psycho- 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE;  PEDIGREED;  MALE;  HIGH- 
est  type  ; year  old ; $75.  8547 — 112th  Street,  Rich- 
mond Hill,  N.  Y. 


LIONHEART  AIREDALES— THE  STRAIN 

with  brains.  Testimonials  from  37  States,  Can- 
ada and  Old  Mexico  prove  them  unequalled  as 
guardians  for  children,  hunters  and  retrievers. 
Write  for  literature  and  sales  list  of  pedigreed, 
champion-bred  puppies  from  trained  parents. 
Lionheart  Kennels,  Anaconda,  Mont. 


SANER’S  AIREDALES  — THE  GUARAN- 
teed  kind.  Satisfactory,  or  your  money  back. 
Get  acquainted  with  us  now.  Saner’s  Kennels, 
Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVER  PUP- 
pies,  whelped  Nov.  20th,  1921,  from  splendid  re- 
trieving stock,  Dead  Grass  (tan)  color.  Nothing 
better.  In  fine,  healthy  condition ; papers  for 
registration  go  with  each  puppy.  Female  $20, 
males  $25.00.  L.  L.  McMillin,  Winnebago,  Min- 
nesota. 


GUN  DOGS 


BEAGLES,  RABBIT,  FOX,  COON,  SKUNK, 

opossum,  setters,  pointers;  broken  and  unbroken; 
on  trial.  Pet  farm  dogs ; pups,  pigeons,  swine. 
Catalog,  10c.  stamps.  Kiefers  Garden  Spot  Ken- 
nels, Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


EXPERIENCED  S H 0.0  TING  DOGS, 

pointers  and  setters  from  the  best  bred  and  best 
trained  field  dogs  in  the  United  States.  Broken 
on  quail,  chicken  and  grouse.  Price,  from  $200- 
$.500  each.  Thoroughly  trained  brood  bitches, 
good-lookers,  well-bred,  fine  individuals.  Some 
bred  and  showing  in  whelp  to  our  best  young 
registered  studs.  Price,  $150-$400  each.  Hand- 
some, royally  bred  puppies,  well  marked,  strong 
and  healthy,  from  thoroughly  trained  sires  and 
dams.  Price,  2-5  months  old,  $.35-$75  each. 
R.  Capps,  Amite,  La. 


FOR  SALE— ENGLISH  LLEWELLYN. 

Irish  setter  pups,  trained  dogs,  pointers.  Irish 
water  spaniels  and  Chesapeake  Bay  retrievers,  both 
pups  trained  dogs ; inclose  6 cents  stamps  for  lists. 
Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  la. 


FOR  SAL  E — REGISTERED  AMERICAN 
Bpwn  Water  Spaniel  puppies.  Natural  born  re- 
trievers and  hunters.  Guaranteed  to  hunt  and  re- 
trieve when  one  year  of  age,  or  money  refunded. 
Wolf  River  Kennels,  Box  629,  New  London,  Wis. 


NICE  LITTER  ENGLISH  SETTER  PUP- 
pies,  sired  by  Ch.  Albert’s  Sir  Allister,  out  of 
Speed  Ben’s  Flake,  whelped  November  2nd.  They 
will  make  New  England  shooting  dogs,  and  also 
have  the  looks ; all  papers.  $35  each.  A.  H. 
Hibbard,  East  Woodstock,  Conn. 


NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS— IRISH  WOLF 
hounds.  English  bloodhounds,  Russian  wolf 
hounds,  American  fox  hounds,  lion,  cat,  deer, 
wolf,  coon  and  varmint  dogs;  fifty-page,  highly 
Blustrated  catalogue.  10c.  stamps.  Rockwood 
Kennels,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


GUN  DOGS  (Continued) 


POINTERS  AND  SETTERS  AT  ALL  TIMES. 
Wm.  McGirk,  1305  Hewitt  Ave.,  Everett,  Wash- 


REGISTERED  POINTER  AND  LLEWEL- 
len  setters,  either  sex,  and  several  bred  bitches; 
they  are  all  real  shooting  dogs,  and  will  please  the 
most  exacting.  Prices  $100  to  $400  each.  Pointer 
and  Llewellen  setter  puppies  from  two  to  six 
months  old,  $.50  eachv  Harmon  Sommerville, 
Bogue-Chitto,  Miss. 


SETTER  PUPPIES  FOR  SALE.  REGIS- 
tered.  The  world’s  best  breeding.  Eugene  M. 
Mornoney,  Candy  Kid  and  Count  Whitestone 
strains.  Country  raised.  Dr.  C.  C.  English  & 
L.  L.  Dickinson,  Booneville,  Arkansas. 


HOUNDS 


FOR  SALE— COON  AND  OPOSSUM 
hounds.  These  hounds  are  well  broken,  fine  big 
fellows,  healthy,  straight  and  sound ; 3 to  6 

years  old.  These  hounds  will  go  right  out  and 
put  them  up.  $50.00  each.  For  reference.  State 
Bank  of  Anglum,  Mo.,  or  C.  C.  Branneky  & Sons, 
Mercantile  Co.,  Pattonville,  Mo.  Please  order 
from  this  ad.  D.  J.  Wright,  Pattonville,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — FEMALE  FOX  HOUNDS,  $45. 
Black,  white  and  tan.  Clarence  Robillard,  Mas- 
sena.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOX  AND 
cat  hounds ; coon,  opossum,  skunk  and  squirrel 
dogs ; trial  allowed,  you  to  be  the  judge.  Special 
list  free.  Mt.  Yonah  Farm  Kennel,  Cleveland,  Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FINE  BRED  DOGS,  BIRDS.  PETS, 
specialty.  Pheasants,  quail,  wild  and  pet  animals. 
Circular  free.  Detroit  Bird  Store,  Detroit,  ilich. 


FOX  HOUNDS,  BEAGLES,  AIREDALES, 
Collies.  St.  Bernards.  Circular  lo  cents.  Allie 
Brown,  York,  Pa. 


BEAGLES  ARE  RAPIDLY  BECOMING 
the  leading  sporting  dog.  Hounds  and  hunting 
have  more  beagle  news  than  all  other  m.-igazines 
combined.  Sample,  $20c ; $1..50  yearly.  Desk  F, 
Hounds  and  Hunting,  Decatur,  111. 


HYGIENE  DOG  REMEDY.  CURES  AND 
prevents  distemper,  indigestion,  diarrhoea.  Guar- 
anteed. Postpaid  $1.  R.  L.  Rickman,  Pharmacist, 
Paris,  Tenn. 


WANTED;  DOGS  TO  BREAK 


WANT  TEN  DOGS  TO  BREAK;  HAVE 
plenty  of  birds.  Can  give  your  dog  all  the  work 
he  can  stand  up  to.  Rates  reasonable  ; references 
exchanged.  C.  E.  Grisham,  Booneville.  Miss. 


DUCK  HUNTERS,  ATTENTION! 

Let  Me  Train  Your  Chesapeake  and  make  a finished 
duck  dog  out  of  him ; train  him  to  heel,  charge, 
down,  etc.,  retrieve  from  land  or  water  delivering 
the  birds  into  your  hand ; work  from  boat  or  blind 
and  be  steady  to  shot  and  wing.  Puppies  and 
young  Chesapeakes  for  sale.  References  .\merican 
Chesapeake  Club  and  American  Sportsman's  Pro- 
tective League.  Twenty  years’  experience.  Geo. 
C.  Walters.  4702  No;  14th  St.,  Omaha,  Ncb, 
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logical  moment  for  producing  it.  But  1 
failed  to  be  impressed.  I 

"Sarah,”  I said,  “are  you, sure  it’s  not 
your  eyeball?  Your  eyes  of  late  have 
had  a mighty  leaden  look.” 

The  poor  old  hag  protested  that  I had  , 
shot  her  with  that  minie  ball ; so  there 
the  matter  rests.  However,  I think  my 
potatoes  will  rest,  too,  for  a while. 

{To  be  continued)  ; 

REDUCED  LOADS  FOR 
SHORT  RANGES 

(Continued  from  page  73) 

upon  a solid  block  of  wood  it  will  ex-  j 
pedite  the  driving  of  the  shell  into  the 
die.  Driving  the  shell  in  and  out  of  the  I 
die  will  reduce  it  to  a size  that  will  en- 
able it  to  enter  the  chamber  of  any  arm  i 
freely.  Loaded  cartridges  must  not  be 
resized  in  this  manner  and  no  success 
can  be  obtained  in  resizing  shells  that 
are  bent,  annealed  or  corroded. 

Alloy  bullets  should  never  be  fired  in 
a barrel  following  the  shooting  of  high  ' 
velocity  ammunition,  without  first  clean-  [ 
ing  out  the  barrel,  as  the  residue  of  the 
heavy  load  may  cause  leading  of  the 
barrel.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
clean  out  the  barrel  after  using  short 
range  loads  before  shooting  high  velocity 
cartridges.  All  alloy  bullets  should  have 
the  grooves  well  filled  with  a good  lub-  « 
ricant.  A very  good  lubricant  for  bul-  i 
lets  can  be  made  from  beeswax  softened  i 
with  cylinder  oil,  or  pure  vaseline  hard- 
ened with  paraffine.  In  either  case  the  j 
materials  that  go  into  the  making  of  the  i 
lubricant  must  be  perfectly  pure  and  free  ■ 
from  acids  of  any  nature.  A contrivance  1 
for  packing  the  lubricant  into  the  ' 
grooves  of  the  bullets  should  be  pur-  ' 
chased  or  made  by  the  shooter  himself. 
Such  an  article  can  be  made  by  cutting 
off  the  base  of  a cartridge  shell  having 
the  same  diameter  at  the  mouth  as  the  ; 
bullet  used,  and  after  filling  the  grooves  ! 
with  the  lubricant,  they  should  be  forced, 
point  foremost,  up  through  the  shell.  Be 
sure  there  is  no  lubricant  left  on  the  base 
of  the  bullet  to  come  in  contact  with  ■ 
the  ‘powder  and  deteriorate  the  powder 
charge  in  the  loaded  shell.  i 

The  writer  has  had  considerable  ex-  j 
perience  in  using  short  range  loads  in 
high-power  rifles  for  shooting  small 
game  and  has  found  them  more  satis- 
factory than  a 32-20  or  25-20  rifle  which 
are  often  used  for  such  shooting.  My 
favorite  rifle  is  a 303  and  I have  never  i 
had  any  trouble  with  the  short  range  s 
loads  working  through  the  magazine  or  ;| 
sticking  in  the  chamber  of  the  rifle  bar-  ! 
rel,  and  I never  go  to  the  trouble  of  re-  j 
sizing  the  empty  shells.  With  a supply  |; 
of  short  range  loads  and  a few  high 
velocity  loads,  one  is  well  prepared  for  t 
any  game  that  may  be  seen  during  a j 
day’s  hunt. 

A FEW  words  about  the  choice  of  a I 
bullet  would  not  be  out  of  place  in 
this  article.  Choose  a bullet  that  is  well  . 
balanced  and  combines  appearance  with  , ! 
other  desirable  qualities.  There  are  a 
lot  of  queer-looking  freaks  among  the  j 
various  styles  of  bullets  as  well  as  every- , ! 
thing  else  on  the  market.  A sportsman ' 


The  Complete  Dog  Book 

By  William  A.  Bruette 

Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream; 

Author  of  “Modern  Breaking/*  The  Airedale/*  etc. 

The  dogs  of  America,  Great  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries are  fully  described  in  this  modern  work  written 
by  an  authority  of  international  reputation.  It  is  a 
book  that  presents  in  an  entertaining  manner  the  history, 
general  characteristics,  peculiarities  and  particular  sphere 
of  usefulness  of  all  of  the  breeds  recognized  by  the  Ameri- 
can Kennel  Club.  The  latest  standards  for  judging  each 
breed  are  given ; the  good  points  and  bad  points  are  set 
forth  clearly  and  are  further  elucidated  by  a number  of 
beautiful  photographs  of  famous  specimens  of  the  most 
important  breeds. 

The  book  is  replete  with  practical  information  that  will 
enable  a man  to  determine  which  breed  is  best  suited  to 
his  wants  and  purposes  and  how  to  select  a typical  speci- 
men. Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  buying 
of  puppies  and  the  prospective  owner  is  told  just  what 
things  to  look  for  and  what  to  avoid  in  making  his  selec- 
tion. The  general  management  and  care  oh  dogs  in  health 
and  their  treatment  in  disease  has  been  carefully  covered 
and  numerous  valuable  prescriptions  that  have  proven 
reliable  for  various  diseases  are  given.  Much  valuable 
information  has  also  been  presented  on  breeding,  training 
and  condition.  It  is  a book  that  will  prove  of  lasting  value 
to  both  the  professional  and  amateur  fancier  and  owner. 

8 VO.  Silk  Cloth,  Elaborately  Illustrated,  Colored  Cover 
Jacket,  Net  $3.00.  3-4  Turkey  Morocco,  Net  $10.00 
Postpaid  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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should  not  stop  with  the  choice  of  a well- 
balanced  and  artistically  appearing  rifle, 
but  he  should  demand  the  same  qualities 
in  the  shells  and  bullets  which  he  uses. 
It  serves  not  only  to  develop  a sense  of 
ihe  beautiful,  but  it  gives  one  more  pride 
in  the  things  which  he  possesses. 


OBSERVATIONS  FROM 
SHELL  POINT 

(Continued  from  page  69) 
before  the  plucky  little  wigglers.  One 
cannot  help  wondering  if  any  of  the 
little  creatures  will  ever  succeed  in 
reaching  the  calm  stretch  of  water  be- 
yond the  dam. 

Although  these  eels  will  have  to  go 
on  struggling  against  awful  odds,  those 
who  come  after  them  may  have  a fairer 
chance.  Public  opinion  is  fast  crystal- 
lizing against  the  torrent-like  fishway 
and  a better  one  is  likely  to  replace  it 
in  time.  The  sentiment  for  a fishway 
that  can  serve  its  purpose  is  being 
aroused  because  of  the  inability  of  shad 
to  get  up  through  the  present  one.  Thus 
the  shattering  of  the  shad  fishing  in- 
dustry will  indirectly  help  the  little  eels 
that  come  after  those  which  wiggle  so 
pluckily  in  the  accompanying  picture. 

Alice  Crowell  Hoffman,  Pa. 
'T'HE  "eels”  referred  to  in  this  article 
* are  doubtless  species  of  lamprey. 
Lampreys  ascend  rivers  to  spasL'n,  as 
does  the  shad.  Rather  than  face  the 
current,  they  sometimes  come  out  of 
u'ater  and  wriggle  over  the  wet  rocks, 
which  they  grasp  with  their  sucking 
mouths. — [Editors.] 

THE  DOVE  MIGRATORY 

'^HE  Biological  Survey  of  the  United 
^ States  Department  oh  Agriculture 
is  investigating  the  migrations  of  North 
American  birds,  by  providing  such  in- 
dividual birds  as  it  wishes  to  study  with 
an  aluminum  band,  worn  on  the  leg 
without  inconvenience  to  the  wearer. 
Being  advised  of  the  capture  of  a Dove 
so  banded,  the  Eorest  and  Stream  office 
communicated  with  the  Survey  and  re- 
ceived the  following  interesting  reply 
from  them: 

“Your  communication  of  recent  date 
inclosing  letter  from  Mr.  Park  Marshall, 
Mayor  of  Eranklin,  Tennessee,  has  been 
duly  received,  and  we  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  information  therein  contained. 

“This  bird  was  banded  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam I.  Lyon  on  June  18,  1921,  at  Wau- 
kegan, Illinois.  At  the  time  of  banding 
the  bird  was  a fledgling  still  in  the  nest. 
Its  capture  in  Tennessee  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  additional  proof  that  the 
Mourning  Dove  is  a migratory  species. 

“As  you  probably  know,  the  Biological 
Survey  is  carrying  on  an  important  in- 
vestigation relative  to  the  life  histories 
and  migrations  of  our  native  birds  by 
means  of  these  numbered  aluminum 
bands,  and  should  you  know  of  any  one 
who  is  interested  in  this  work,  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  him  on  the  sub- 
ject.” 

Those  interested  in  doves  may  like  to 
refer  to  an  article  in  their  back  files  of 
Forest  and  Stream  (December,  1919, 
page  658)  entitled  “Bob-white  versus 
Dove.” 


ASK  FOR 

Spratt’s  Dog  Foods 


The  backbone  of  the  present  Canine  Race. 


Write  for  samples  and  send  2 cent 
stamp  for  catalogue  Dog  Culture,  ** 

Spratt’s  Patent  Limited 

Newark,  N.  J. 


POHIC  38976 
The  Lion  of  His  Tribe 
at  Stod.  A Winner — A 
Producer  Fee  $40.00 


Winner  of  all-American 
Endurance  Race.  Litter 
brother  to  Champion 
Mary  Montrose.  Peer- 
less on  the  bench  and 
in  the  field.  Dogs 
trained  and  handled. 
Setter,  pointers  and 
Walker  hounds  for  sale. 
20,000-acre  game  pre- 
serve. 

EDWARD  D.  GARR 

Lagrange,  Kentucky 


English  Setters  for  Sale 

Some  good  broken  dogs, 
brood  bitches  and  puppies 

WILLOW  BROOK  KENNELS 

147  Ames  Building  Boston,  Mass. 


Shooting  Dogs  Solicited 

AND  CAREFULLY  TRAINED 

Private  preserve  with  plenty  of  birds 
Terms  $15  per  month 

RUFUS  BARNETT 

MATHEWS,  ALABAMA.  Express  Office:  Pike  Road,  Ala. 


OORANG  AIREDALES 


The  20th  Century 
All-round  Dogs 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  pals  for  man, 
woman  and  child;  faithful  watchdogs  for 
automobile,  camp  home  and  estate;  ideal 
dogs  for  farm  and  ranch;  excellent  ratters, 
water-dogs,  retrievers  and  hunters.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  Also  Fox-Hounds,  Coon- 
Hounds,  and  Big  Game  Hounds.  Delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive 
booklet  mailed  for  ten  cents. 

OORANG  KENNELS 

The  Largest  Bree<)ers  of  Airedales  in  the  World 
Dept.  H,  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


WELL  STOCKED  PRESERVES 

We  train  shooting  and  field  trial  dogs. 
Dogs  boarded  and  exercised  during  the 
summer.  Will  attend  the  prairie  chicken 
and  grouse  dog  trials.  Good  kennels ; best 
of  food.  LOUIS  B.  & JAMES  A. 
CAMPBELL,  Fitzpatrick,  Ala. 

FOX  HOUND.  THE.  By  Rogert  D.  Williams. 
Auth.  of  “Horse  and  Hound.”  Discusses  types, 
methods  of  training,  kenneling,  diseases  and  all 
the  other  practical  points  relating  to  the  use 
and  care  of  the  hound,  etc.  Illustrated.  Flex, 
cloth.  $1.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9 East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


A marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that 
are  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
and  unthrifty,  with  harsh  staring 
coat,  materated  eyes  and  high 
colored  urine.  There  is  notliing 
to  CQual  them  for  distemper, 
mange,  eczema  and  debilitating 
diseases.  You  will  notice  the 
difference  after  a few  doses. 

At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents 

The  Dent  Medicine  Company 

Newburgh,  New  York  Toronto,  Canada 

practical  treatise  on  dogs  and  their  treatmenu  . 
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English  Setters^  Pointers 

and 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  the  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Tel.  29-M 


Is  This  Worth  the  Price? 

Stop  your  dog  breaking  shot  and  wing. 
Teach  him  what  whoa!  means.  No  long 
trailing  rope  or  spike  collar.  Our  field 
dog  control  is  not  cruel.  Can  be  carried 
in  pocket  and  attached  instantly  to  dog’s 
collar.  Dog  can’t  bolt.  Fast  dogs  can  be 
worked  in  close  and  young  ones  field 
broken  in  a week.  Works  automatically — 
principal  South  American  Bolas.  Sent 
postpaid  with  full  directions  for  $2.  Testi- 
monials  and  booklet,  Making  a Meat  Dog 
sent  on  request 

MAPLE.  ROAD  KENNELS 


ry  riu?  J.ur  Bpeenu  uses  oi  lamOuS 
ShoEDODt  White  Collies.  We  are 
world's  larsrest  breeders.  Our 
White  Collies  will  bring  beauty, 
watchfulness  and  devotion  into 
your  home— joy  to  your  children, 
safety  to  your  herds.  Gentle,  In- 
telligent. Write  for  low  offers. 

_ SHOMONT  KENNELS 
Box  106  Mondcello,  Iowa 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Ualled  fre«  t*  any  address  ¥7 

America’s 

tk*  ABtb»r 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Deg  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

DOLLARS  IN  HARES 

We  pay  $7.00  to  $18.50  and  up  a 
pair  and  express  charges.  Big 
Profit.  We  furnish  guaranteed 
high  grade  stock  and  buy  all  you 
raise.  Use  back  yard,  barn,  cellar, 
attic.  Contract  and  Illustrated 
Catalog  Free. 

Standard  Food  & Fur  Ass’n, 

405R  Broadway,  New  York 

Raise  Silver  Foxes 

Easy  to  raise.  Larger  profit* 
than  any  other  live  stock  rais- 
ing. Stands  strictest  investiga- 
tion. Recommended  by  Gov- 
ernment. 4 different  plant. 

One  will  suit  you.  Complete 
description  free.  Send  today. 

C.T.DRYZ,  Box  1033,  EAGLE  RIVER,  WIS. 

RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES 

New  Zealand  Rads— Flemish  Giants— ‘Ameriesn  Blaes. 

BIG  PROFITS,  WE  PAY  %l.60  TO  $8  EACH. 

Also  Cavies.  Mink.  Skunk.  Fox.  Muskrat,  Etc. 
Easily  raised  anywhere.  82-  JB  P § 

1 page  Catalog  and  Contract  • • 

I Illustrated  book  “COMMON  SENSE  RABBIT 
RAISING/’  quarterly  journal,  and  copv  of 
Aznerfea*  leadin.  small  stock  magazine,  all  for  10  cents.  Addresa 

Putdoor  Enterprise  Co#»  117  Os  L BL06.,  KANSAS  CITY,  HOs 


'PAISE^ 

SILVER  FOX 

WE  BUY  ALL  YOU  CAN  RAISE 


Send  SI  for 'book  of  eecTCta  for  raising  eilver  fox,  and  blue  print 

“iJw.’sosi.  J.P.DUff UiSinifR fox 5T0BE new youk.n.y. 


HAVE  YOU  A CAMERA? 

Write  for  free  sample  of  our  big  magazine,  showing  how 
to  make  better  pictures  and  earn  money. 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY 
164  CAMERA  HOUSE,  BOSTON  17,  MASS. 


LETTERS,  QUESTIONS 
AND  ANSWERS 

(Continued  from  page  76) 

didn’t  have  a dog.  If  I cripple  a rabbit 
my  dog  will  find  it  and  that  adds  one 
more  to  my  bag. 

The  dog  is  a friend  of  man  and,  if 
properly  trained,  he  will  do  anything  he 
wants  him  to. 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  a city  man  can  not 
have  a dog.  I beg  to  say  that  he  can. 
If  he  has  a 30x50  ft.  lot  he  can  make  a 
pen  about  6 ft.  square,  and  go  to  a store 
and  get  a barrel  or  a box  and  put  it  in 
the  pen.  Then  he  can  get  in  touch  with 
some  good  man  and  see  what  kind  of  a 
dog  he  hunts  with ; then  see  w’hat  he  can 
get  one  for  and  when  he  makes  the  deal 
and  has  his  dog  safe  in  his  kennel  he  can 
go  out  with  his  gun  and  dog  when  the 
season  opens,  and  say : “I  will  not  leave 
any  more  rabbits  for  the  foxes  and 
skunks  to  eat  at  my  expense ; and  when 
I get  my  limit  I will  put  the  chain  on 
my  dog  and  go  home  rejoicing.  If  I 
have  more  rabbits  than  I can  eat  I will 
give  them  to  my  neighbors  who  have 
not  the  time  to  enjoy  such  good  sport 
as  I have  had.” 

When  I am  standing  on  a high  stump 
and  see  my  noble  dog  bringing  a rabbit 
around,  I like  to  think  that  he  is  surely 
going  to  be  mine  when  I shoot. 

I w’ish  we  had  some  way  to  protect 
the  game  better.  Some  of  the  game 
wardens  in  Indiana  are  not  worth  their 
salt  and  I would  like  to  tell  them  so  to 
their  faces.  Mr.  Atkinson  wrote  about 
some  of  our  so-called  sports;  those  who 
can  afford  to  go  on  big-game  hunts  and 
get  the  finest  heads,  and  leave  that  which 
God  gave  us  for  meat  for  the  wolves 
and  such  beasts  to  devour.  And  they 
have  to  have  guides  to  get  the  game 
for  them.  They  are  what  I call  hog 
getters,  not  hunters. 

Show  me  the  man  who  will  go  out 
and  hunt  his  game  and  kill  without  the 
aid  of  a guide  and  I wdll  show  you  a 
true  blue  sport. 

A cousin  of  mine  went  up  in  Canada 
to  hunt  big  game  and  he  killed  a moose, 
but  all  he  brought  home  was  the  head. 
He  told  me  how  he  killed  it  and  all  about 
the  trip.  When  he  had  finished  I said : 
“John,  how  many  guides  did  you  have?” 
“We  had  four,”  he  said.  “Do  you  think 
if  you  had  not  taken  a guide  with  you, 
you  could  have  gotten  close  enough  to 
shoot  it?”  “No,”  he  said,  “I  would  have 
been  afraid  to  go  out  of  the  cabin.” 
Then  I said:  “The  guide  got  the  moose 
for  you.”  “Well,  he  helped,”  said  John. 

The  sooner  this  kind  of  hunting  is 
stopped  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
younger  hunters.  The  old  saying  goes 
that  the  Indian  has  destroyed  the  game, 
hut  I say  it  is  not  true.  The  white  man 
has  destroyed  more  game  than  the  Red 
man  ever  did. 

Let  us  hear  from  some  big-game  sports 
for  I am  a game  sport  myself. 

Wm.  N.  Easton, 

Indiana. 


STOP-NETTING  IN  FLORIDA 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream; 

1HAVE  been  an  interested  observer  of 
the  fishing  in  the  region  around 
Sarasota,  Florida,  for  many  years.  Hook 
and  line  fishing  in  all  parts  of  this  chain 
of  bays  was  formerly  excellent.  But  for 
eight  or  ten  years  it  has  been  steadily 
deteriorating  till  now  it  is  practically 
ruined.  This  fact  is  conceded  by  all 
disinterested  and  impartial  observers — • 
who  know  what  good  fishing  is — and  are 
acquainted  with  the  facts  at  first  hand. 

I know  for  a fact  that  in  many  parts 
ravaged  by  stop-netters,  even  cat-fish 
and  pin-fish  are  now  scarce. 

What  is  the  cause  of  these  conditions? 
Unrestricted,  illegal  stop-net  fishing  with  I 
miles  of  nets  with  meshes  one  inch  i 
square  that  rake  these  waters  as  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  Is 

there  no  law  to  prevent  these  outrages? 
Yes,  there  are  laws  enough,  but  they  are 
not  self-enforcing.  We  have  an  alleged  ^ 
fish-warden  in  town,  who  I am  informed 
prevents  stop-netting  under  his  nose  in 
this  immediate  vieinity;  but  who  is  ab- 
solutely inefficient  in  the  general  and  im- 
partial enforeement  of  the  lazv.  As 
everybody  knows  stop-netting  is  illegal 
at  all  times  of  the  year;  but  I have  never 
yet  heard  of  a stop-netter  being  inter- 
fered with  by  an  officer  of  the  law.  I 
have  myself  seen  stop-netters  in  active 
operation  in  open  daylight,  without  let  ■ 
or  hindrance. 

The  only  argument  -these  violators  of  ‘ 
the  law  respect  is  force — I know  of  one 
instance  years  ago  where  a rough-neck 
and  his  gang  drew  up  their  net  to  the 
shore  in  front  of  the  residence  of  an 
old  civil  war  veteran  in  his  absence  and  ' 
littered  his  water-front  with  dead  fish.  ‘ 
On  the  next  visit  this  man  appeared  with  i 
a Winchester  rifle  and  in  the  mildest  , 
manner  assured  the  boss  that  unless  he 
removed  his  nets  at  once,  he  would  “be- 
gin to  throw  lead  at  him.”  After  fervent  ; 
and  loud  conversation  with  God  the  boss  • 
rough-neck  retired  making  dire  threats;: 
hut  he  never  returned,  and  no  ill  re- 
sulted to  the  veteran  thereafter,  though  j 
this  boss  was  reputed  to  be  the  worst  ' 
“bad-man”  on  the  bay. 

My  advice  to  gentlemen  of  the  angle 
is  to  visit  regions  where  the  law  is  re- 
spected and  enforced  and  the  fish  pro- 
tected. Inquire  beforehand  as  to  con- 
ditions and  do  not  be  “fed-up”  by  inter- 
ested parties  whose  tales  surpass  those 
of  the  Arabian  Knights. 

King  Fisher, 
Florida. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  . 
placing  marine  fisheries  under  federal 
control.  A large  proportion  of  the  spe- 
cies of  marine  fish  are  migratory,  just 
as  birds  are.  Lazos  restricting  their  cap- , 
ture  should  be  based  on  a knozvledge  of 
each  fishes’  habits,  including  its  migra-i 
tions.  Federal  lazvs,  so  based,  zvould( 
meet  with  a respect  not  always  accordedl 
those  now  existing. — [Editors.]  | 
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Down  Goes  the  Price 
of  OUTDOOR  BOOKS 

Here*s  Where  We  Blaze  the  Trail 
to  Lower  Prices  on  Forest  and 
Stream  Outdoor  Books 

TWENTY  TITLES  embracing  an 
ideal  list  of  price-reduced  books  covering 
a wide  range  of  outdoor  subjects. 

All  these  books  are  cloth-bound  unless 
otherwise  mentioned,  and  should  be  in 
every  sportsman’s  library. 


ANGLER’S  WORKSHOP.  By  Perry 
D.  Frazer.  A practical  manual  for 
all  those  who  want  to  make  tlieir 
own  rod  and  fittings.  It  contains  a 
review  of  fishing  rod  history,  a dis- 
cussion of  materials,  a list  of  the 
tools  needed,  description  of  the 
method  to  be  followed  in  making  all, 
kinds  of  rods,  including  fly-casting,  bait  fishing, 
mon,  etc.,  with  full  instructions  for  winding,  varnish- 
ing, etc.  Illustrated.  $1.00. 

FISH  CULTURE,  By  Wm.  E.  Meehan.' 

This  splendid  work  of  fish  culture 
covers  in  a most  comprehensive  man- 
ner the  hatching  and  breeding  of 
bass,  cat-fish,  carp,  trout,  perch, 
pickerel,  muscallonge,  etc.  It  in- 
cludes special  chapters  on  frog  cul- 
ture. care  of  gold  fish  and  aquariums.  > 

The  author  was  formerly  Fish  Commissioner  of  Penn- 
sylvania. and  it  is  conceded  by  experts  that  in  this 
book  Mr.  Meehan  has  produced  a most  valuable 
document.  $1.00. 

SMALL-MOUTHED  BASS.  By  W.  J. 

Loudon.  In  this  book  Professor  Lou- 
don tells  the  story  of  his  28  years*  ob- 
servation of  this  ever  game  fish.  He 
describes  its  haunts  and  habits;  how, 
when  and  where  they  are  caught,  and 
'gives  other  data  of  intense  interest  to 
the  angler.  $1.00. 

The  AIREDALE,  By  W.  A.  Bruette. 

This  instructive  and  interesting  work 
covers  the  history,  breeding  and  train- 
ing of  these  useful  dogs.  It  is  the 
latest  and  best  book  on  the  subject. 

Those  who  desire  to  train  their  dogs 
to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  either 
as  companions  or  for  hunting  will  find , 
easily  understood  and  practical  instructions  on  the 
subjects  of  general  training,  retrieving,  swimming  and 
diving,  and  work  on  squirrels,  rabbits,  partridges,  etc. 
There  are  important  chapters  devoted  to  the  laws  of 
breeding,  kennel  management,  preparation  for  and 
handling  in  the  show  ring,  diseases  and  treatment  and 
many  hints  and  instructions  of  great  value  to  breed- 
ers and  owners.  Price,  in  cartridge  board  covers,  $1.00. 

CAMP  LIFE  AND  THE  TRICKS  OF'^  WAS 
TRAPPING.  By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  ^ ^ 

£ Comprehensive  hints  on  camp  shelter,  & |2«0  O 
og  huts,  bark-shanties,  woodland  beds  r\ 

and  bedding,  boat  and  canoe  building,  N O W 
and  valuable  suggestions  on  trappers*  a m 
food,  etc.,  with  extended  chapters  on  A 
the  trapper's  art,  containing  all  the*^  ^ 

"tricks'*  and  valuable  bait  recipes  of  the  profession. 
Valuable  recipes  for  the  curing  and  tanning  of  fur 
skins,  etc.  $1.00. 

MODERN  BREAKING.  By  William  A.  WAS 
* Bruette.  Probably  the  most  practical  ^ 
treatise  that  has  ever  been  published 
on  the  training  of  setters  and  pointers,  ^ 

and  their  work  in  the  field.  Every  i ’ NOW 
phase  of  the  subject  has  been  care-  |H  4 
fully  covered  and  the  important  les-  JK 
sons  are  illustrated  by  photographs  J ^ 
from  life.  It  is  a book  well  calculated  to  enable  the 
amateur  to  become  a successful  trainer  and  handler. 
There  are  chapters  on  The  Aft  of  Training,  Setters  vs. 
Pointers,  Selection  of  Puppies,  Naming  Dogs,  Nomen- 
clature, Training  Implement,  Know  Thyself,  First  Les- 
sons, Yard  Breaking,  Pointing  Instinct,  Backing, 
Ranging,  Retrieving,  Gun  Shyness,  Faults  and  Vices, 
IConditioning,  Dont*s.  Illustrated  by  reproductions  of 
Osthaus  paintings.  Cartridge  board  cover,  $1.00. 
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NURSING  vs.  DOSING.  By  S.  T. 

Hammond.  A most  practical  book 
for  the  dog  fancier,  based  largely  on 
Mr.  Hammond's  observation  that  dogs 
and  particularly  house  dogs,  suffer 
from  too  much  medicine.  Contents — 

Nursing,  Cleanliness,  Diet,  Other 
Foods,  Kennel  and  Exercise,  Common^ 

Ailments,  Diarrhoea,  Convulsions,  Epilepsy,  Distemper, 
Eczema,  Need  of  Proper  Care,  Stomach,  Vermin,  Ear, 
Mange,  Nervous  System,  Colic,  Worms.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated, 161  pages.  $1.00. 

PRACTICAL  DOG  TRAINING.  By 
S.  T.  Hammond.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  dog  training  described 
in  this  book  were  adopted  by  the 
writer  after  years  of  study.  His  own 
success  has  encouraged  the  belief  that 
(he  book  will  prove  of  special  value 
in  dog  training  for  amateur  or- 
professional.  $1.00 

THE  AMERICAN  SPORTSMAN.  By 
Elisha  J.  Lewis,  M.D.  An  excep- 
tionally enunaining  and  reliable 
manual  for  the  practical  sportsman 
as  well  as  for  others  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  literature  of  field 
sports.  It  presents  chapters  of  im- 
portance on  the  care,  treatment  and- 
breaking  of  sporting  dogs  as  well  as  instructive  de- 
scriptive chapters  on  the  rifle  and  its  use.  The  haunts 
and  habits  of  American  game  are  described  truth- 
fully. The  book  contains  550  pages  of  most  interest- 
ing matter  to  any  sportsman.  $1.00. 

CAMPING  AND  WOODCRAFT.  By 
Horace  Kephart.  In  two  volumes. 

VoL  I,  Camping.  Vol.  II,  Woodcraft. 

The  old  edition  of  this  book  was  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject  for 
over  ten  years.  The  new  edition  is 
enlarged,  entirely  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date,  after  two  years  had  been, 
spent  in  the  undertaking.  Vol.  I deab  with  outfits 
making  camp,  fires,  camp  cookery,  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  II, 
"Woodcraft,**  deals  chiefly  with  such  shifts  and  ex- 
pedients as  are  learned  or  practised  in  the  wilderness 
itself,  where  we  have  nothing  to  choose  from  but  the 
raw  materials  that  lie  around  us.  Contains  over  a 
hundred  illustrations.  The  volumes  may  be  bought 
separately  or  in  sets.  Single  copies,  $2.00. 

WOODCRAFT.  By  Nessmuk.  No  bet-' 
ter  or  more  delightful  book  for  the 
help  and  guidance  of  those  who  go 
into  the  wild  for  sport  or  recreation 
was  ever  written.  No  one  ever  knew 
the  woods  better  than  Nessmuk  or 
succeeded  in  putting  so  much  valu- 
able information  into  the  same  com-  J 
pass.  Camp  equipment,  camp  making,  the  personal  kit, 
camp  fires,  shelters,  bedding,  fishing,  cooking,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  kindred  topics  are  considered*  Be- 
yond this  the  book  has  a quaint  charm  all  its  own. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  160  pages.  $1.00. 

HORSE  PACKING.  By  Charles  J.' 

Post.  This  is  a complete  description 
of  the  hitches,  knots,  and  apparatus 
used  in  making  and  carrying  loads  of 
various  hitches  and  knots  at  each  of 
the  important  stages  so  that  even  the 
novice  can  follow  and  use  them.  Full 
description  is  given  of  the  ideal  pack . 
animal,  as  well  as  a catalogue  of  the  diseases  and  in- 
juries to  which  such  animals  are  subject.  Illustrated 
with  diagrams.  oOc. 
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KINKS.  Edited  by  Harry  N.  Katz.  A 

practical  book  of  250  helpful  hints 
for  hunters,  anglers  and  outers.  This 
book  will  be  found  invaluable  to  the 
camper,  or  as  an  interesting  volume 
of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  for 
spoilsmen.  $1.00 

MANUAL  OF  TAXIDERMY.  By  C.  J. 

Maynard  and  Chester  A.  Reed.  De- 
tailed instructions  for  collecting,  skin- 
ning and  mounting  birds,  animals, 
fish,  reptiles  and  insects,  and  for 
tanning  skins,  rugwork,  preparing 
backgrounds,  etc.  Illustrated  by  draw- 
ings and  photographs  of  mounted, 
specimens.  $1.00. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  PARTRIDGE.  By 
S.  T.  Hammond.  This  delightful  pre- 
sentment of  the  glories  of  Autumn 
days  wth  gun  and  dog  in  the  crisp 
Now  England  woods  in  search  of  the 
noblest  of  native  game  birds.  $1.00. 

POCKET  NATURE  LIBRARY-  Four  i 
volumes.  Four  splendid  guides  to  the 
marvelous  life  of  all  outdoors.  Il- 
lustrated In  colors,  the  Pocket  Nature 
Library  will  help  to  identify,  classify 
and  know  a great  many  facts  about 
birds,  wild  flowers,  butterflies  and 
trees.  800  illustrations  in  full  natural  J 
colors  make  this  an  invaluable  work  to  the  lover  of 
outdoors.  Each  book  measures  in.  by  3%  in., 
bound  in  flexible  style.  Fits  pocket  or  handbag.  Price 
per  set,  $4.00. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  BEAVER. i 
By  A.  Radcliff  Dugmore.  The  object 
of  this  work  is  to  provide  a book  on 
the  subject  of  the  beaver  free  from 
exaggeration  and  not  too  technical, 
and  finally  to  call  attention  to  the 
question  of  protecting  the  most  in- 
teresLiiig  animal  to-day  extant.  $2.  -- 

PISTOL  AND  REVOLVER  SHOOT-- 
ING.  By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright. 

A new  and  revised  edition  of  a work 
that  has  already  achieved  prominence 
as  an  accepted  authority  on  the  use 
of  the  hand  gun.  Full  instructions 
are  given  in  the  use  of  both  revolver 
and  targe*  pistol,  including  shooting, 
position,  grin,  position  of  arm,  etc.  .....  _ 

thoroughly  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  photographs 
and  includes  the  rules  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association  and  a list  of  the  records  made  both  hero 
and  abroad.  $1.50. 

AMATEUR’S  DOG  BOOK.  By  William' 

A.  Bruette.  A popular,  condensed 
handbook  of  information  concerning 
the  management,  training  and  diseases 
of  dogs,  including  trick,  guard  and 
watch  dogs.  With  many  illustra- 
tions, 50c.  (Paper  cover.) 

UNCLE  LISHA’S  SHOP.  By  Rowland] 

E.  Robinson.  Life  in  a Corner  of 
Yankeeland.  The  shop  itself,  the 
place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was 
h sort  of  sportsman's  exchange,  where, 
as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the 
\vldely  scattered  neighborhood  used  to  meet  of  evening 
and  dull  outdoor  days  "to  swap  lies."  Cloth.  187 
pages.  $1.00. 
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AN  EAST  AFRICAN  HUNTING  TRIP 


A DESCRIPTION  OF  A RECENT  JOURNEY  INTO  A LAND  STILL 
RICH  IN  A VARIETY  OF  INTERESTING  GAME  ANIMALS 

By  E-.  A.  SYKES 


Forest  and  stream  and  my- 
self quite  naturally  gravitated  to- 
wards each  other  shortly  after  my 
I arrival  on  a visit  to  this  country 

I recently.  As  an  Englishman  who  has 
i been  devoted  to  shooting  for  many  years 
past,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  it 
■ has  been  intensely  interesting  to  me  to 
learn  through  its  pages  of  game  animals 
new  to  me,  of  the  different  conditions 
under  which  they  arc  hunted  and  of  the 
different  weapons  used.  The  war  has 
made  Britons  realize  — or  such  few  of 
I them  that  did  not  do  so  before  — that 
there  are  but  few  essential  differences 
between  our  American  cousins 
; and  ourselves  and  certainly 
i none  that  ought  not  to  he  eas- 
: ily  bridged  over,  with  a little 
good  will.  There  is  plenty  of 
good  will  as  far  as  we  are 
'concerned  and  if  we  can  get 
into  closer  touch  with  each 
other  over  subjects  like  sport, 

I so  much  the  better. 

I was  told  the  other  day  by 
an  American  friend  that  he 
[believed  the  English  lived 
i;  anywhere  but  in  England.  The 
“ wandering  instinct  certainly 
: has  a very  firm  grip  on  us  but 
1;  we  have  no  monopoly  in  that 
c respect,  and  it  has  been  my 
i'  privilege  to  meet  many  Ameri- 
I cans,  the  world  over,  who  pos- 
II  sessed  that  and  the  hunting  in- 
’ stinct  as  well. 

Perhaps  of  all  gamc-coun- 
i!  tries.  East  Africa  holds  the 
palm  for  quantity  and  variety 
and  perhaps,  too,  no  country 
!i  has  been  so  exhaustively  writ- 
ten about,  so  I feel  duly  apolo- 
i getic  in  offering  your  readers 
the  following  brief  description 
of  a shoot  I was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  in  British  East  Africa  in  the  au- 
' tumn  of  last  year. 


"T^HE  particular  district  in  which  I 
hunted  was  the  Laikipia  Plateau, 
from  south  of  Rumuruti  to  the  junction 
of  the  Guaso  Nyiro  and  the  Guaso 
Narok,  and  although  most  of  it  is  di- 
rectly on  the  equator,  the  high  altitude 
(from  5,700  to  8,000  feet)  gives  it  a 
climate  which  almost  entitles  it  to  be 
called  a “white  man’s  country.”  It  is 
mainly  uninhabited  except  for  a sprink- 
ling of  recently-arrived  soldier  settlers, 
and  a few  Samburu  and  forest-dwelling 
Wanderobo.  On  certain  prescribed  routes 
one  may  meet  an  occasional  Somali 
trader,  bringing  cattle  and  ponies  from 


the  north ; otherwise  it  belongs  so  far 
to  the  game  and  the  hunter. 

The  country  is  of  a \aricd  nature, 


bare  open  plains  alternating  with  im- 
penetrable tropical  forest,  rocky  gullies 
and  thick  thorn  scrub,  the  latter  very 
trying  to  clothes  and  temper.  The  South 
African  Dutchman  knew  what  he  was 
about  when  he  christened  the  "wait-a- 
bit”  thorn.  Deep-sea  fish  hooks  are  the 
only  things  that  bear  comparison  for 
holding  capacity'.  The  lofty  Aberdare 
range  bounded  one-quarter  of  the  hori- 
son,  and  on  clear  days  we  could  generally 
see  Kenia,  a snow-capped  peak  of  over 
18,000  feet.  \’ery'  rarely  could  any  of 
the  landscape  be  described  as  "typically 
African,”  and  most  assuredly  the  climate 
was  not  typically  equatorial. 
At  one  or  two  camps  we  roast- 
ed in  the  day-time  and  woke 
up  to  find  a white  frost  on  the 
ground. 

Each  variety  of  country 
possesses  its  own  particular 
form  of  animal  life.  The 
forests  hold  the  shy  l)ush 
buck  and  shyer  bongo,  the 
grassy  opens  are  the  haunt  of 
the  hartebecst.  Grant’s  and 
Thomson’s  gazelles  and  the 
eland ; long  grass  and  sparse 
cover  Iiarbor  duiker,  reed 
buck  and  the  graceful  impalla. 
A prowl  along  a stream  bed 
or  -swampy  bottom  generally 
rewards  one  with  a sight  of 
the  waterbuck,  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  antelope 
kind.  Streams  of  any  depth, 
with  papyrus,  reed  or  r)thcr 
suitable  growth  on  their  banks, 
are  the  home  of  the  hippo. 
Buffalo  in  these  days  are  cov- 
ert-loving animals,  and  for  the 
most  part  are  never  found  in 
the  open  except  when  feeding 
in  the  late  afternoon  and  very- 
early-  m o r n i n g.  The  rhino 
seems  indifferent  as  to  his  habitat 
and  T have  found  him  in  thick  cover 
as  well  as  on  open  plains.  Lion, 
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leopard  and  cheetah  may  be  found,  if 
you  are  lucky  enough,  in  any  likely  bit 
of  bush  and  sometimes  in  very  unlikely 
places  indeed.  The  elephant  lives  in 
the  bamboo  forests  high  up  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Aberdares,  migrating  at  times 
across  the  plains  to  the  forest  on  the 
lower  le\els.  I ha\-e  only  mentioned  a 
few  of  the  antelope  that  exist  and  I 
have  said  nothing  of  the  pig  nor  of  the 
various  lesser  cats,  but  I hope  1 have 
said  enough  to  show  that  there  is  ample 
game  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  taste. 

But  do  not  imagine  from  the  existance 
of  so  varied  and  numerous  a fauna  that 
East  African  game  is  at  all  easy  to  hunt 
and  kill.  Animals  o\cr  there  are  no 
fonder  of  human  beings  than  anywhere 
else  and  some  of  them  are  apt  to  be 
rather  irritable  if  close  acquaintance  is 
* sought.  Their  successful  pursuit  implies 
as  much  skill  in  woodcraft  as  in  other 
countries  and  calls  for  considerable  en- 
durance in  high  temperatures.  Neither 
frequent  mirage  on  the  plains,  nor  the 
high  altitude,  conduce  to  steady  shooting 
and  until  one  gets  used  to  the  country, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  distances. 

Travelling  in  the  district  1 am  describ- 
ing is  done  either  by  a caravan  of  native 
porters,  who  carry  your  goods  and  food 
on  their  heads,  or  by  ox-wagon  on  routes 
where  there  is  sufficient  water  and  the 
bush  is  not  too  thick  to  force  a way 
through.  Sometimes  a combination  of 
the  two  methods  is  employed  with  the 
idea  of  using  the  wagon  as  a base  camp 
when  on  the  edge  of  imi)assable  coun- 
try, with  the  porters  available  for  the 
establishment  of  subsidiary  camps  in 
places  where  the  ox-wagon  cannot  pene- 
trate. I was  accompanied  by  two  white 
friends  on  this  oc- 
casion and,  employ- 
ing the  last-named 
method,  we  found 
that  cutting  things 
down  to  their  finest 
point,  we  needed  an 
ox-wagon,  sixteen 
oxen  and  about  for- 
ty natives  to  trans- 
port our  belongings 
and  look  after  our 
needs  for  the  space 
of  two  months.  This 
probably  sounds  as 
if  we  were  doing 
things  on  an  ultra- 
luxurious  scale,  but 
climatic  conditions 
do  not  permit  the 
simpler  and  prefer- 
able methods  of  this 
country.  The  white 
man  in  East  Africa 
needs  considerably 
more  comfort  than  in  temperate  cli- 
mates to  enable  him  to  retain  his  health. 
There  is  the  equatorial  sun  to  be 
guarded  against,  sudden  chills  which  if 
neglected  lead  to  dysentery,  and  the 
ever-present  malaria.  These  matters  re- 
quire constant  vigilance  if  one  wants  to 
keep  fit.  Our  own  personal  belongings 
went  into  one  or  two  tin  boxes  apiece ; 
the  rest  of  the  impedimenta  consisted  of 
the  heavy  tents,  porter’s  “posho”  or 
meal,  tinned  provisions,  salt  for  curing 
skins,  and  two  or  three  guns  apiece. 
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Perhaps  it  docs  not  appear  enough  to 
account  for  the  forty  men  but  of  these 
latter  eliminate  the  personal  “boys,” 
gun-bearers,  the  cook,  skinner  and  one 
or  two  other  dignitaries  who  will  not 
carry  loads,  and  then  reckon  that  the 
rest  of  them  carry  not  more  than  60  lbs. 


The  rhino  down  for  good 


each,  and  that  what  they  do  carry  repre- 
sents all  the  absolute  necessities  for 
keeping  you  in  the  field  for  two  months 
and  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  as 
we  did,  that  our  outfit  was  a modest 


one.  The  wealthy  stranger  in  East 
Africa  does  things  on  a much  more 
gorgeous  scale,  with  a professional 
white  hunter  in  attendance  and  enough 
porters  to  make  the  expedition  look  like 
the  emigration  of  the  Israelites. 

COR  the  first  two  or  three  days  after 
^ leaving  the  settled  areas,  we  saw  no 
game  on  the  line  of  march.  After  that, 
never  a day  passed  without  seeing  herds 
of  Kurchell’s  zebra  on  the  plains,  to- 
gether with  the  handsome  little  Thorn- 
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son’s  gazelle.  A stroll  in  the  earl; 
morning  or  late  afternoon  on  the  edg( 
of  the  nearest  covert  almost  invariabb 
rewarded  us  with  a shot  at  duiker 
water-buck,  dik-dik  or  recdbuck,  or  i 
we  took  a shot-gun,  maybe  some  of  th( 
feathered  game  would  find  its  way  t( 
the  pot.  Though  we  bagged  partridg( 
of  various  species,  spur-fowl,  and  ii 
places,  duck  and  geese,  I grieve  to  sa} 
that  none  of  us  ever  suebeeded  in  shoot 
ing  a guinea  fowl,  of  which  there  was 
no  lack.  We  should  have  taken  along 
a .22  or  other  miniature  rifle  for  these 
gentry,  whose  inconsiderate  habit  it  i; 
to  run  nimbly  through  the  scrub  unti! 
well  out  of  range  of  a shot-gun  anc 
then  take  to  their  wings  with  a triumph- 
ant cackle. 

The  great  charm  of  a stroll  in  the 
African  bush  is  that  one  never  knows 
what  one  will  run  across  and  one  goes 
prepared  accordingly.  A day’s  bag  con- 
sequently will  be  sometimes  very  mixed, 
often  amusingly  so.  One  memorable 
day  produced  a steinbuck,  two  rhino  and 
a dik-dik,  the  last-named  a miniature 
antelope  the  size  of  a hare.  In  addition, 
had  we  been  so  minded,  we  could  have 
shot  giraffe.  We  took  more  pleasure 
in  watching  for  some  little  time  a herd 
of  these  interesting  but  quite  unsporting 
animals.  As  a rule,  my  companions  and 
I hunted  independently  but  that  day  we 
had  elected  to  go  out  together  and  it 
was  while  waiting  the  issue  of  a futile 
attempt  on  the  part  of  our  men  to  drive 
a herd  of  otherwise  unapproachable 
eland  that  we  became  aware  of  fourteen 
giraffe  feeding  towards  us  from  our 
.rear.  J hey  were  finally  within  rather 
less  than  150  yards  when  they  took  the 
alarm  and  for  half 
an  hour  we  had 
ample'  opportunity 
of  watching  these; 
curious  creatures 
through  the  glasses 
I do  not  know  the 
measurements  of  a 
full-grown  giraffe: 
but  the  biggest  one' 
of  the  herd  must 
have  stood  between 
seven  and  eight  feet 
at  the  shoulder,  and 
when  reaching  up  to 
crop  the  branch  of 
a tree,  the  enormous 
neck  appeared  to 
roughly  double  that 
height.  I 

The  men’s  efforts 
resulting  only  in 
driving  the  eland 
the  wrong  way,  we 
went  on  slowly  to-  : 
wards  a group  of  rock  hillocks.  While 
cautiously  skirting  the  base  of  one  of 
these,  my  gun-bearers’  keen  eyes  spotted 
three  steinbuck  on  a patch  of  grass 
above  us.  A careful  stalk  brought  me 
within  75  yards  of  them,  a buck  lying 
down  and  two  rather  watchful  does 
feeding  near  him.  There  was  enough 
of  the  buck  visible  to  take  the  shot  with- 
out whistling  him  to  his  feet  and  I 
broke  up  the  pretty  group  with  an  8 
m/m.  bullet  through  the  buck’s  neck.  He  : 
carried  a good  head  and  as  it  happened 
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was  the  only  steinbuck  we  bagged  on 
the  trip. 

Having  disturbed  the  neighborhood 
by  my  shot,  it  seemed  advisable  to  have 
lunch  where  we  were.  We  made  our- 
selves comfortable  in  the  shade  of  some 
rocks,  while  the  bearers  squatted  about 
us  but  ever  with  roaming  eyes  on  the 
bush  and  plain  below  us.  Half  way 
through,  an  impalla  disturbed  the  pro- 
ceedings by  appearing  below  us,  about 
120  yards  away.  It  was  not  my  shot 
but  I happened  to  be  nearest  to  the 
beast  and  any  movement  on  the  part 
iof  either  of  my  companions  to  take  the 
.shot  would  have  been  in  plain  view,  so 
the  one  who  was  next  to  me  kindly 
pushed  his  9 m/m  Mauser  over  to  me 
(my  own  rifle  was  some  feet  away)  and 
[ missed  that  impalla  very  handsomely. 
It  was  a downhill  shot,  always  a difficult 
one  to  me,  and  I discovered  afterward 
that  the  sight  on  the  rifle  had  been  left 
: with  the  300  yard  leaf  up  ! 

Apropos  of  this,  while  not  blaming  my 
; friend  in  the  least  for  having  made  the 
same  mistake  as  I have  made  many 
; times,  I prefer  nowadays  never  to  alter 
my  sights  from  the  "point-blank”  ad- 
justment, merely  aiming  higher  at 
^ longer  ranges.  It  is  not  a specially  dif- 
ficult matter  with  a modern  rifle  to  get 
to  know  the  trajectory  of  one's  weapon 
: up  to  300  yards  and  allow  accordingly. 
Ordinarily,  most  shots  are  very  well 
within  that  distance  and  one  should  not 
attempt  longer  ranges,  though  I must  ad- 
mit to  occasionally  being  tempted  when 
I short  of  meat  to  pot  some  of  the  wary 
; plains  antelopes  at  350  to  400  yards.  I 
am  not  a good  enough  shot,  however,  to 
enjoy  this  long-range  work  and  I al- 
ways felt  quite  happy  about  it  if  the  re- 
sult was  a clean  miss,  rather  than  a 
; wounded  beast  to  be  chased  and  perhaps 
. lost  in  the  end. 

WHEN  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  impalla  had  died  down  we  pro- 
ceeded with  lunch  and  a lazy  cigarette 
afterward.  One  of  my  companions  was 
sitting  with  his  back  against  a rock  scan- 
ning the  plain  through  the  glasses  and 
presently  discovered  a rhino  just  below 
the  crest  of  a slight  rise,  about  two 
miles  away.  We  all  took  a look  then 
and  discovered  another  one  very  near 
the  first.  Fully  determined  that  those 
two  rhino,  now  only  black  dots  in  the 
distance,  should  be  ours  before  very 
long,  we  left  the  men  where  they  were 
v ith  strict  injunctions  to  “stay  put’’  and 
set  out  with  only  our  gunbearers  and 
one  Wanderobo  tracker,  to  make  a 
detour  through  bush  and  low-lying 
ground,  calculated  to  bring  us  down 
wind  and  within  easy  range  of  our 
quarry.  One  of  my  friends,  somehow 
or  other,  lost  touch  with  us  in  the  bush 
and  only  two  of  us  arrived  at  the  spot 
where  we  had  marked  the  rhino.  No 
rhino  was  to  be  seen,  however,  although 
it  was  now  open  grass  country.  Con- 
vinced, nevertheless,  that  the  beasts  were 
not  far  off,  we  did  some  cautious  coun- 
ter-marching and  at  last  I spotted  a 
broad  brown  back,  tail-on  to  me,  almost 
hidden  in  the  grass  ninety  yards  away. 
• Incidentally  this  was  the  first  and  only 
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time,  given  equal  opportunities,  that  1 
was  ever  able  to  discover  the  presence 
of  game  quicker  than  the  natives. 

The  two  animals  had  evidently  lain 
down  for  a siesta,  and  though  we  could 
not  spot  the  other  one,  w'e  judged  that 
it  could  not  be  very  far  away.  I crept 
up  quietly  till  I was  within  50  or  60 
yards  of  the  beast  I had  spotted,  and 
broadside  on  to  him.  Here  I came  to  a 
halt,  kneeling  behind  a small  isolated 
bush,  with  the  gunbearer  and  tracker 
squatting  behind  me.  All  I could  see 
of  the  beast  was  the  curve  of  his  back, 
neither  head,  neck  nor  other  vital  spot 
being  A'isible,  and  I was  distinctly 
puzzled  as  to  what  to  do  next.  The 
rhino  himself  however,  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  by  suddenly  rising  to  his  feet ; I 
take  it  that  he  had  either  winded  us  or 
heard  some  slight  noise.  He  looked 
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fixedly  in  my  direction  and  I looked 
back,  fascinated  by  the  appearance  of 
this  pre-historic-looking  creature. 

Rhinos  are  very  short-sighted  and  I 
was  confident  that  he  could  not  make 
me  out,  but  I did  not  remain  at  gaze 
very  long,  and  slowly  raised  the  heavy 
rifle  till  the  white  enamel  bead  came 
to  rest  on  his  neck.  The  next  instant 
I had  pulled  the  trigger  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  my  first  rhino 
drop  in  his  tracks.  Standing  up  for  a 
better  view,  the  first  thing  I saw  was 
the  other  rhino,  careering  round  in 
circles.  My  friend  now  came  up  level 
with  me  and  explained  that  the  second 
rhino  had  risen  from  the  grass  prac- 
tically at  the  same  moment  as  mine  and 
that  he  had  fired  and  hit.  We  must 
have  shot  simultaneously,  as  neither  of 
us  heard  the  other’s  shot.  Judging  from 
the  way  my  beast  collapsed  we  thought 
he  was  in  less  need  of  immediate  at- 
tention than  the  other,  whose  maelstrom- 
like progress  had  now  taken  it  about  150 
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yards  away.  We  each  took  another  shot 
at  the  beast,  without  a\'ail,  and  then  de- 
cided to  seek  closer  cpiarters.  1 realized, 
too,  that  my  .600  was  not  the  weapon 
for  snap  shots  at  running  animals,  how- 
ever large,  at  150  yards,  and  changed 
for  the  .400.  I landed  the  next  time  with 
a head  shot,  my  companion  also  scoring 
another  hit,  and  rhino  No.  2 came 
crashing  down  on  its  nose.  Although 
we  did  not  make  a careful  examination 
of  the  hits,  I think  that  my  friend’s  first 
shot  must  have  been  the  fatal  one,  judg- 
ing by  the  way  blood  was  pouring  out 
of  the  animal’s  mouth.  He  had  scored 
just  too  far  back  for  the  heart  shot  and 
must  have  penetrated  the  lungs. 

Now,  a rhino  is  liberally  endowed  by 
nature  with  lung  space,  so  much  so  that 
once  it  is  penetrated  he  will  choke  to 
death  in  a remarkably  short  space  of 
time.  There  was  nothing  suggestive  of 
a charge  in  the  antics  of  the  beast; 
which  was  probably  only  fighting  for  the 
air  denied  it  by  the  rush  of  blood  from 
its  lungs,  and  as  we  did  not  happen  to 
be  in  its  way,  no  trouble  resulted.  The 
whole  episode  took  only  a few  minutes 
from  the  time  we  saw  the  first  beast’s 
back  in  the  grass,  and  the  satisfactory 
result  was  two  rhino  on  \-ery  easy  terms. 

The  hunter  who  had  liecn  lost  now- 
joined  us,  distinctly  disappointed  at  not 
having  been  in  at  the  death,  but  was  as 
pleased  as  we  were  at  our  success.  We 
went  back  to  look  at  the  first  rhino, 
whose  existence  had  been  temporarily 
forgotten,  and  approached  with  a cer- 
tain amount  of  respect,  as  I never  quite 
trust  the  neck  shot.  I f the  spinal  col- 
umn is  broken,  death  is  of  course  in- 
stantaneous, but  if  the  bullet  passes 
slightly  to  one  side  c.)f  it  without  frac- 
ture resulting',  the  effect  produced  is 
often  momentary  paralysis,  disconcert- 
ingly like  death.  Howc\er,  there  was 
no  doubt  in  this  case ; he  was  still  there, 
lying'  as  he  had  fallen,  with  his  head  be- 
tween his  fore-legs. 

Leaving  the  men  to  take  off  the  horns 
and  feet  of  the  rhinos,  we  started  back 
for  camp,  rounding  off  the  day’s  bag 
v-ith  a dik-dik  on  the  way.  W'e  also  saw- 
two  wild  dogs  {Lycaon  pictiis)  who  were, 
unfortunately,  too  quick  for  the  snap- 
shot thrown  after  them.  The  total  re- 
sult for  the  day  was,  as  aforesaid,  one 
steinbuck,  two  rhino  and  a dik-dik.  In 
addition,  we  had  seen  eland,  inqialla, 
wild  dog',  and,  on  the  plains,  herds  of 
zebra.  Grant  and  Thomson’s  gazelles. 
As  far  as  m3-  limited  e.xperience  of  only 
one  district  of  East  Africa  goes,  this 
was  a somewhat  exceptional  day,  hut 
serves  to  give  an  idea  of  the  prodigality 
with  which  nature  has  stocked  this  hunt- 
er’s paradise. 

\jO  description  of  East  .\frica  would 
I ^ be  complete  without  a reference  to 
the  lion.  He  ma}-  not,  indeed,  he  (he 
“king  of  beasts’’ — he  sometimes  com- 
ports himself  in  an3-thing  but  a regal 
manner — but  he  is  none  the  less  always 
an  interesting  and  imposing  personage, 
splendidly  equipped  by  nature  to  do  battle 
and  obviously  endowed  with  no  small 
measure  of  intelligence.  By  habit  mainly 
(Coiitinued  on  page  135) 
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THE  OUTLAW  OF  HEMLOCK  HOLLOW 

HOW  THE  COLONEL  TOOK  A HAND  IN  THE  CHASE  AND  WROUGHl 
VENGEANCE  ON  THE  MASKED  ROBBER  OF  WOODS  MILL 


The  little  village  of  Woods  Mill, 
squeezed  in  among  the  hills  of 
the  old  Nutmeg  State,  boasted  of 
the  usual  whitewashed  church 
and  inspiring  steeple,  a village  black- 
smith and  a general  store — to  which  was 
attached  the  post  office,  where  the  once- 
a-day  mail  and  the  every  day  gossip  was 
distributed — officially  and  indiscrimin- 
ately. 

In  the  spring,  the  tumbling  waters  of 
the  Shepaug  lured 
the  disciple  of  the 
singing  reel.  In  the 
summer,  the  drone 
of  bees,  the  per- 
fume of  the  curing 
hay,  and  the  shaded 
woods  road  walks 
and  bridle  paths 
spelled  rest  and  con- 
tentment for  the  va- 
cationist, and  in  the 
glorious  autumn  the 
whole  country  side 
decked  its  hills  — 
painted  its  foliage 
and  spread  its  table 
for  the  red-blooded 
sportsman.  The 
thunder  of  the  wily 
grouse,  the  whistle 
of  the  woodcock  and 
the  voices  of  beagle 
and  hound  strummed 
the  music  dear  to 
the  ear  of  the  hunter,  and  so  I had  lived 
for  many  years  at  an  old  farmhouse  in 
the  village,  while  I fished  and  loafed 
and  gunned  to  my  heart’s  content. 

The  Township  Poor  Farm  was  located 
about  two  miles  from  the  village  center 
on  the  main  highway  and  one  of  its  in- 
mates was  an  elderly  gentleman  who 
went  by  the  title  of  Colonel,  whose  cus- 
tom it  was  to  make  a daily  trip  to  and 
from  the  Post  Office.  Erect  of  carriage, 
white  of  hair,  wearing  a long-frocked 
coat,  black  tie  and  white-bosomed  shirt, 
he  was  always  immaculate  in  the  thread- 
bare uniform  of  that  company  of  brave 
gentlemen  now  fast  fading  into  a mem- 
ory of  old  southern  days. 

\’illage  gossip  had  it  that  he  came 
from  “off  Virginia-  way”  and  that  he 
had  “rich  relations”  in  New  York  City, 
but  that  there  wasn’t  room  for  him  in 
the  city  house  and  that  he  was  moved 
up  and  quartered  on  the  Poor  Farm  as 
the  air  was  so  much  better  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  was  really  what  he  always 
had  been  used  to. 

Rumors  of  an  occasional  visit  from 
relatives  helped  out  the  general  assump- 
tion that  the  Colonel  had  seen  better 
days,  but  many  of  his  oft-repeated  mem- 
ories of  bygone  splendor  were  held  to  be 
but  visions  formed  in  an  old  man’s  brain, 
and  so  the  Colonel  dropped  into  his  place 
as  one  of  the  Town  Farm  inmates,  along 
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with  the  three  ol*  four  other  unfortunates 
who  shared  its  comforts  and  its  charity. 

From  a courteous  salute  and  a passing 
of  the  time  of  day — our  friendship  came 
to  permit  of  a visit  to  the  Post  Office  in 
company,  and  at  last  one  day  while  cross- 
ing the  hills  on  an  afternoon  in  late 
summer  I came  out  onto  the  road  at  the 
Poor  Farm  gate  and  found  the  Colonel 
just  carrying  in  an  armful  of  wood  for 
the  kitchen  stove.  No  lord  of  the  manor 


could  have  been  more  gracious  in  his 
welcome  than  was  this  blue-blooded  old 
wood  carrier- — -and  though  the  ugly 
shadow^s  of  the  Poor  Farm  rode  behind 
him  I was  invited  to  “be  seated,  sah,  and 
rest  awhile  in  the  shade  of  my  beautiful 
trees.” 

We  spoke  of  Virginia,  her  hills  and 
dales  and  I was  hoping  the  conversation 
would  lead  him  back  to  the  days  when 
he  was  young,  when  the  unmistakable 
sharp,  shrill  challenge  of  a game  cock 
broke  the  summer  silence.  “Why,”  said 
I,  “that  sounds  like  the  real  thing.”  The 
beauty  and  gameness  of  the  fighting  cock 
had  always  appealed  to  me,  and  in  the 
answering  glint  of  the  old  man’s  eye  I 
knew  I had  found  a kindred  spirit. 
“That,  sah,”  said  the  Colonel,  “is  my  old 
friend  Stonewall,  a game  cock  of  an  old 
strain  of  fighting  fowl  kept  pure,  sah,  to 
my  certain  knowledge  from  away  back 
befo’  de  wah,  sah.  If  you  would  like 
to  just  step  this  a way,  sah,  I should  en- 
joy showing  him  to  you.” 

Out  beyond  the  lilac  bushes  in  the  rear 
of  the  house  we  came  to  a pen  and  wire 
runway  from  which,  at  the  Colonel’s  call, 
stepped  the  most  magnificent  game  cock 
I had  ever  seen.  As  he  jumped  up  onto 
a nearby  box,  his  golden  hackle  and  bril- 
liant saddle  plumage  glistening  in  the 
sun,  the  old  war  horse  pealed  forth  his 
shrill  cry  of  defiance.  Evidently  Stone- 


wall and  the  Colonel  were  close  friends 
and  I knew  that  my  unqualified  admira- 
tion and  understanding  of  this  nohle ' 
bird’s  good  qualities,  as  a fighting  ma- 
chine, drew  me  closer  into  the  old  gen- ; 
tleman’s  inner  circle  of  friends. 

TOURING  that  summer  i spent  many 
hours  in  the  shade  of  the  maples 
listening  to  the  tales  of  the  days  when 
every  gentlemen  knew  the  ethics  of  the 
pit  and  the  race 
course — of  g a m e s ; 
where  the  stakes '! 
W'ere  high  — of  the-| 
c h a s e — of  the  old 
“c  o r n liquor”  and 
of  “our  own  ladies, 
sah  ! God  bless  em.” 
The  Colonel  told 
me  that  Stonewall  i 
was  about  as  pure 
a specimen  of  the 
old  Belmont  Brass 
Backs  that  he  had  I; 
ever  seen — a trio  of 
them  having  been 
saved  by  an  old 
negro  who  hadi 
served  the  family  ! 
for  many  years. 

It  was  very  evi- 
dent that  while  both  ' 
Stonewall  and  the 
Colonel  shared  the 
hospitality  of  the 
alms  house,  they  both  enjoyed  that  per- 
sonal superiority  of  blood  and  pedigree 
which  had  kept  them  unsullied  from  any 
blight  the  ugly  shadow  could  throw 
across  them. 

I left  the  little  village  in  mid-summer 
promising  myself  to  return  when  the 
days  of  the  painted  leaves  and  the  wood- 
cock’s pilgrimage  should  come  again, 
and  my  parting  remembrance  was  of  a 
graciously  lifted  hat  from  an  old  gray 
head — and  a God  speed  from  the  old 
feathered  battler  Stonewall. 

A summer  of  discontent,  heat,  dust 
and  business  cares  passed  none  too 
quickly,  and  once  more  I was  making 
ready  for  a vacation  amongst  the  hills. 

Old  Dan  and  Dixie  were  ready  for 
the  grouse  and  woodcock  covers — and  in 
addition  I had  purchased  as  fine  a pair 
of  Walker,  fox  hounds  as  I had  ever 
seen,  in  fact  a brace  of  hounds  with  a 
reputation,  and  I was  looking  forward 
to  some  glorious  runs  at  the  time  when 
the  frost-covered  hills  bid  good  morning 
to  the  sun. 

At  last  over  the  winding  tracks  of  the 
railroad  that  follows  the  beautiful  She-  ' 
paug  River,  my -dogs  and  I looked  from 
the  car  windows  through  the  falling 
leaves  at  the  country  that  promised  so 
much  of  sport  for  us  both.  The  Colonel 
on  his  evening  walk  to  the  Post  Office 
bade  me  a hearty  welcome  in  passing 
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and  a wish  that  I might  enjoy  the  best 
of  sport. 

One  morning-  soon  afterward  with  dogs 
at  heel  and  a fair  bag  of  grouse  I 
dropped  down  onto  the  road  at  the  Poor 
Farm  gate.  The  Colonel  was  seated  on 
the  porch  settee,  and  I noticed  at  once 
that  something  was  amiss  in  the  old 
man’s  greeting.  “Yes,  sah!  Stonewall 
is  gone.  Last  night  about  moonrise 
I heard  an  unusual  disturbance  about 
the  hen-house.  Thinking  something  was 
wrong  I stepped  to  the  door  and  there, 
sah,  clearly  outlined  in  the  moonlight 
was  the  largest  red  fox  I ever  saw  with 
Stonewall  in  his  jaws.  Just  one  glimpse 
I got  and  like  a shadow  he  slipped 
through  the  barway  and  was  gone  down 
the  hill  toward  the  swamp  yonder.  All 
that  were  left  are  these,”  and  the  Colonel 
took  from  his  breast  coat  pocket  a few 
brilliant  hackle  and  tail  feathers  from  the 
departed  Stonewall.  “Do  you  know, 
sah,  I’ve  lost  my  last  friend  and  if  only  I 
could  be  in  at  the  death  of  that  murderer 
of ‘his,  I’d  feel  that  Stonewall  in  some 
way  would  be  better  satisfied.  You  know 
he  would  have  much  preferred  the  cold 
steel,  sah,  than  the  jaws  of  that  Red  Out- 
law.” 

“Colonel,”  said  I — “I  have  an  extra 
gun  and  some  shells  loaded  for  fox  and 
tomorrow  I’ll  bring  them  down  to  you, 
for  this  red-handed  murderer  may  make 
a return  visit  to  your  hen  roost  and  it 
would  be  well  to  be  prepared.” 

As  promised  the  gun  was  duly  left  with 
the  old  man  and  graced  a corner  of  the 
kitchen  with  the  shells  on  a near  by  shelf 
ready  to  hand. 

NE  morning  in  early 
November,  with  the 
w’hite  frost  just  stiffening 
the  grass  pastures  and 
festooning  the  brushy 
side  hills  and  the  sun  just 
climbing  the  far  side  of 
Mt.  Tom,  I turned  the 
hounds  loose  in  the  valley 
swamp  below  the  Poor 
Farm  and  without  loss  of 
time  dr  undue  trailing, 

Frank,  my  big  Walker 
hound,  jumped  a red  fox 
and  with  Sport  and  Lassie 
carried  him  away  across 
onto  Pinnacle  Mountain 
and  out  of  hearing. 

It  was  a wonderful 
morning — the  air  clear 
and  the  white  frost  lying- 
moist  over  leaves  in  the 
woods  and  grass  lands  in 
the  meadows  and 
marshes.  The  hounds 
never  faltered  and  the  old 
fox  had  the  run  of  his 
life  until  the  sun  came  out 
warm  and  dried  up  the 
footing,  when  the  hounds  were  soon 
picking  out  an  uncertain  trail  and  the 
race  was  over. 

On  my  -vyay  home  the  Colonel  met  me 
and  we  talked  of  the  music  and  the 
merits  of  hounds  in  general.  “Do  you 
know,  sah,  I believe  the  scoundrel  that 
made  the  race  today  was  none  other  than 
the  midnight  assassin  of  old  Stonewall. 
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I should  know  him,  sah,  if  ever  I saw 
him  again  for  his  mask,  sah,  was  in- 
tensely black  and  I believe  he  wears  the 
mask  of  an  outlaw.  Yes,  sah,  I should 
know  him  again.” 

The  days  that  followed  were  red  letter 
days  to  me — the  grouse  were  plentiful 
while  the  woodcock  flight  that  year  was 
one  long  to  be  remembered.  Every  day 
was  one  golden  pilgrimage  of  the  hills 
and  swales.  Early  morning  found  the 
bird  dogs  and  me  afoot  and  the  sun  dip- 
ping low  threw  its  lavender  shadows  up 
and  down  the  western  hills  as  we  ken- 
neled the  dogs  and  racked  the  guns. 

Some  of  my  birds  found  their  way  to 
the  Poor  Earm  table.  The  Colonel  every 
time  affecting  high  indignation  at  the 
waste  of  “such  provender,  sah,  on  this 
‘cold  blooded  trash.’  ” 

One  night  as  I was  returning  from  a 
last  visit  to  the  kennel  yard,  I felt  the 
soft  caress  of  “winter’s  feathers  that 
trickle  down  from  the  sky;”  reminders 
that  the  gray  goose  has  made  its  flight 
and  that  the  season  of  the  white  silence 
is  due  to  fall. 

jWT  ORNING  found  the  earth  just  whit- 
ened,  the  scars  of  the  hillsides,  the 
green  of  the  meadows,  were  just  snowed 
under — light  as  swan’s  down  the  white 
mantle  spread  a course  for  the  hounds. 
Dogs  in  leash,  we  passed  the  Poor  Farm 
in  the  gray  of  the  coming  day  and  I 
called  to  the  Colonel,  asking  him  to  join 
us,  but  with  his  courteous  wish  for  a 
successful  day,  he  begged  to  be  excused 
and  I,  in  parting,  called  to  him  to  be  on 


the  lookout  as  he  might  yet  get  a glimpse 
of  the  “black  masked  outlaw.” 

Down  into  the  swamp,  across  by  Hem- 
lock Hollow  and  we  cast  off  the  dogs; 
here,  there,  and  across  they  scurried, 
looking  for  a trail ; down  one  side  of  the 
brook,  up  the  other  and  out  onto  the 
mountain  side  and  back  again. 

Lassie  was  just  coming  down,  picking 


hcr  way  from  ledge  to  ledge,  when  I saw 
her  stop  still,  poke  her  nose  into  the  soft 
snow  and  raise  her  beautiful  head,  peal- 
ing forth  thanks  to  the  Gods  of  the 
Chase  that  yet  there  was  one  fox  to  run. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  she  was  up  and 
aw’ay  and  the  other  hounds,  harking  to 
her,  picked  up  the  fresh  trail  that  led 
into  the  thickest  of  the  hemlocks  border- 
ing the  ravine  down  into  the  swamp. 
The  telltale  tracks  in  the  soft  snow  were 
barely  an  hour  old  and-  I knew  that  it 
was  the  home  trail  of  some  red  rascal 
who,  after  his  prowl  of  the  night  hours, 
was  now  hunting  a warm  nest  for  his 
daytime  siesta,  as  the  morning  light  is 
the  home  call  of  his  kind. 

The  racket  those  hounds  made  in  the 
thick  parts  of  the  swamp  surely  would 
have  quickened  the  pulse  of  an  Egyptian 
mummy.  It  was  but  a question  of  min- 
utes before  they  routed  His  Highness 
from  his  mossy  bed,  and  I just  got  a 
glimpse  of  him  as  he  scurried  across  an 
open  field  on  his  way  to  the  hillside  and 
the  timber.  The  dogs  didn’t  give  him 
time  to  shake  off  his  dreams  for  reality ; 
he  was  to  run  the  race  of  his  life  and  he 
meant  to  put  as  much  country  between 
him  and  those  music  makers  as  he  could, 
and  there,  perchance,  to  plan  some  cun- 
ning twist  that  would  set  him  free.  That 
it  was  the  same  old  fox  I had  no  doubt, 
and  when  he  had  led  the  hounds  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge  and  out  of  hearing,  I 
feared  it  was  the  last  of  them  for  the 
day. 

I climbed  the  hill,  and  in  the  shelter 
of  a rail  fence  corner  looked  back  down 
into  the  valley  as  I hark- 
ened with  all  my  soul  for 
the  hounds.  The  sun  grad- 
ually gained  control  of 
the  day — cleared  the  shad- 
ows out  of  the  cold 
swamps,  stole  up  under 
the  timber  shelter  and 
softened  the  snow.  It 
would  be  hut  a short  time 
when  the  trail  would  be 
lost  again.  I was  about  to 
give  the  morning’s  chase 
up  as  a forlorn  hope  when 
the  rumble  of  Sport’s 
voice  came  faintly  across 
from  the  hillside  and  then 
Lassie’s  shrill  treble  and 
the  long  intoning  of 
Frank’s  cry — a jangle  of 
tongues  and  echoes  so  1 
knew  the  hounds  were 
driving  hard  and  the  fo.x 
had  turned.  The  old  ras- 
cal I believed  would  cross 
the  valley  and  make  his 
run  on  the  opposite  ridges 
— but  where  ? 

I was  about  to  decide 
on  a harwa\-  lower  down 
toward  the  swamp  when 
a nimble  shadow  slipped 
across  an  opening  in  the  meadow  pas- 
ture, followed  the  stone  wall  and  then 
started  directly  for  the  dairy  herd  now 
just  drifting  to  water  back  of  the  Poor 
Farm  barns.  The  hounds  were  driving 
in  full  cry  behind  him  and  I knew  that 
the  cunning  brain  of  the  fox  was  plan- 
ning to  lose  his  trail  in  the  cattle  herd. 

{Continued  on  page  124) 


At  the  end  of  the  long  trail 
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HUNTING  THE  BIG  BROWN  BEAR 

CONCLUDING  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  MUSEUM’S  EXPEDI- 
TION TO  THE  WIND-SWEPT  TUNDRA  OF  THE  ALASKA  PENINSULA 

By  ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


OR  the  next  week  from 
May  18th  to  May  25th, 
fortune  seemed  to  liave 
deserted  us.  Bad  weath- 
er, with  rain,  snow  and  mist 
made  successful  hunting  an 
impossiliility.  Not  a day  passed, 
liowevcr,  but  that  we  tramped 
many  a weary  mile,  through 
snow  and  slush,  in  the  hope  of 
sighting  more  hears.  Three 
of  the  party  decided  to  move 
camp  inland  si.x  miles  in  order 
to  be  nearer  to  the  bear  coun- 
try, and  the  next  daj^  the  rest 
of  us  concluded  to  follow  their 
c.xample,  thus  eliminating  the 
three-hour  walk  c\'ery  morn- 
ing to  the  hunting  grounds. 

The  main  camp  on  the  beach 
remained  as  our  base  of  sup- 
plies. But  still  no  hear  came 
within  gunshot,  though  once, 
while  our  packer  was  bring- 
ing fresh  provisions  from  the 
heach,  he  saw  a monster  bear 
pass  within  ten  yards  of  the 
camp  from  which  Sykes  and 
the  doctor  were  hunting. 

As  time  went  on  the  ten- 
sion and  anxiety  about  getting 
more  specimens  grew  acute. 

In  fifteen  days’  hunting  I had 
secured  onl}'  three  bears,  al- 
though Nick  and  I had  cov- 
ered an  immense  amount  of 
territory.  W’e  had  stared  at 
snow-covered  mountains 
through  field  glasses  until  our  eyes 
ached.  The  morning  of  May  25th  came 
and  still  we  saw  nothing,  so  we  returned 
to  camp  and  ate  a hasty  luncheon,  rested 
awhile  and  resumed  the  hunt  in  the 
afternoon.  Then  the  magic  moment 
came  again.  'We  spotted  a bear  six  miles 
away  near  the  top  of  the  mountain.  He 
was  coming  down,  headed  in  our  direc- 
tion. We  lost  no  time  before  starting 
towards  him,  for  it  was  a long  hike  into 
the  hills  and  we  were  afraid  that  he 
might  get  into  a canyon  and  give  us  the 
slip.  He  looked  a splendid  specimen 
through  the  glasses  as  he  ambled  across 
the  snow  fields.  When  traveling  on  bare 
ground  he  was  almost  invisible,  but  on 
the  snow  he  stood  out  with  striking 
clearness. 

Pausing  a few  moments  for  breath, 
w’e  watched  him  slide  down  a high  snow 
hank  like  a boy  tobogganing.  Later  he 
disappeared  in  the  alders.  As  the  wind 
was  in  the  wrong  direction,  we  had  to 
make  a detour  and  wade  knee  deep 
through  an  icy  stream.  Reaching  the 
hill  that  separated  us  from  a view  of 
the  bear  and  following  the  tracks  which 
were  seen  very  plainly  through  the 
glasses,  we  finally  located  him  curled  up 
in  the  snow,  fast  asleep.  He  was  still 
half  a mile  away,  and,  as  the  approach 


was  over  ice-incrusted  snow,  I felt  a 
grave  doubt  as  to  whether  we  could  ever 
get  near  enough  to  shoot  without  his 
hearing  us  as  we  tramped  along.  'We 
took  a short  breathing  spell  and  noted 
that  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  were 
fast  creeping  to  the  place  where  he  lay 
still  curled  up  in  a ball.  He  would  surely 
wake  up,  we  thought,  when  the  sun’s 
warm  rays  left  him. 

After  carefully  picking  our  steps  be- 
tween the  alders  and  through  the  snow, 
we  came  to  within  a hundred  yards  of 
him.  As  I knelt  to  fire  he  must  have 
heard  us,  for  he  raised  his  head.  At 
that  moment  the  Springfield  cracked  and 
the  great  beast’s  head  sank  down  and 
gradually  he  rolled  over  until  all  four 
feet  were  up  in  the  air.  Turning  over 
again  he  tried  to  bolster  himself  up  but 
seemed  unable  to  leave  the  spot.  Nick 
fired  one  shot  when  my  cartridge  missed 
fire.  Then  the  bear  braced  his  body  with 
his  front  legs  and  looked  at  us  in  a dazed 
manner.  T fired  a final  shot  which  struck 
him  in  the  chest.  This  was  the  coup  de 
grace  and  he  arose  no  more.  The  first 
shot  would  probably  have  proved  fatal, 
for  it  smashed  the  top  of  one  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae. 

Few  people  can  realize  the  sensation 
of  at  last  attaining  something  that  one 


has  hunted  steadily  for  fifteen 
days.  The  long  trami)s  into 
the  hills,  the  weary  plodding 
home  to  camp  empty  handed 
night  after  night,  such  uncer- 
tainty makes  the  thrill  of  a 
successful  hunt  simply  over- 
whelming. We  left  the  great 
beast  as  he  lay,  for  darkness 
was  setting  in  and  we  were  far 
afield. 

I EAVING  the  camp  at  six 
L-*  the  next  morning  and  tak- 
ing Tom,  the  packer,  with  us 
to  help  carry  the  skin,  we  made 
our  way  back  to  the  carcass 
and  reviewed  the  good  work 
of  the  previous  day.  We  were 
not  bent  upon  h.unting  but  in- 
tended merely  to  prepare  the 
specimen  to  be  brought  down 
to  the  base  camp  9 miles  away 
on  the  beach.  As  we  ap- 
proached our  quarry  Nick 
happened  to  look  up  towards 
the  mountain  and  with  his 
usual  keen  vision,  spotted  an- 
other bear.  Fie  was  meander- 
ing about  slowly,  not  having 
made  up  his  mind  apparently 
just  where  to  spend  the  day. 
First  he  amhied  up  the  moun- 
tain and  then  down  again  and 
finally  he  seemed  to  decide  to 
come  our  way.  He  took  long- 
slides  on  his  haunches,  plowing 
a wide  path  through  the  deep 
soft  snow.  It  was  a fine  sight  to  watch 
him  as  he  prowled  about  over  the  hill  all 
unconscious  of  our  presence.  In  the 
meantime  we  were  climbing  in  his  di- 
rection at  a lively  pace,  up  steep  ridges 
and  over  stretches  of  barren  ground, 
while  he,  turning  away  from  our  course 
but  in  a slow,  leisurely  manner,  grad- 
ually gained  ground  on  us  till  he  was 
about  1,090  yards  off.  Concluding  that 
he  might  lie  down  for  a rest  as  it  was 
getting  -warm,  we  still  kept  plodding- 
through  the  snow,  which  here  was  al- 
most up  to  .our  knees.  His  position  was 
above  us  near  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  suddenly  he  disappeared  be- 
hind some  bare  rocks  that  jutted  out  and 
obstructed  our  view. 

Still  following  him,  our  course  at  last 
led  over  a long  stretch  of  shale,  amidst 
boulders  piled  up  in  wild  confusion, 
where  a misstep  might  have  sent  us  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Breathless, 
we  hesitated  and  debated  whether  to  go 
on  or  not,  for  it  seemed  that  the  big- 
brute  had  eluded  us,  but  with  a final 
dash  we  hurried  on.  Suddenly  a signal 
from  Nick  halted  us.  I knew  well  what 
that  meant.  We  saw  the  bear  200  yards 
above  us  enter  the  crest  of  a deep  snow- 
filled  gorge.  I was  in  a wonderful  posi- 
tion for  a shot,  for  the  animal  was  out- 
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lined  aj^ainst  a .spotles.s  field  of  ice  and 
snow,  his  long  dark  coat  making  a strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  white  background. 
As  he  entered  the  sloping  grade,  1 fired. 
Instantly  the  bear  flinched,  hesitated, 
then  plunged  downhill  through  the  deep 
snow.  He  had  covered  about  fifty  yards 
when  my  second  shot  struck  him  and  he 
rolled  o\'cr  on  his  hack.  I knew  then 
that  we  had  him  but  made  doubly  sure 
by  firing  again  as  he  lifted  his  head,  and 
that  was  all.  He  lay  there  facing  up- 
hill 200  yards  away.  This  was  one  of 
the  days  that  the  guide  did  not  carry  his 
gun.  It  pleased  me  to  know  that  he 
relied  entirely  on  my  shooting  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  come  to  close  quarters 
with  a big  bear. 

Two  bears  were  now  on  the  ground 
and  the  process  of  measuring  and  skin- 
ning had  to  proceed  quickly.  In  two 
hours  and  a half  the  work  on  the  second 
bear  was  finished  and  after  a tedious 
climb  down  the  mountain  we  arrived 
where  the  first  victim  lay.  Night  was 
near  as,  we  finished  and  packed  both 
skins  back  to  camp  and  wearily  lay  down 
for  a hard-earned  sleep.  The  next  day 
three  of  us  worked  on  the  skins  all  day 
long  and  between  times  I made  a death 
mask  in  plaster  of  the  large  bear’s  head. 
Such  models  are  essential  in  modern 
taxidermy.  The  following  day  was  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  securing  the  com- 
plete skeleton  of  one  of  the  bears  as  a 
Museum  specimen. 

next  three  days  weather  condi- 
tions  were  still  against  us.  Once 
indeed  when  the  sound  of  the  endless 
d o w n-pour  on  the 
canvas  of  our  tent 
got  on  my  nerves,  I 
donned  an  oilskin 
and  started  out  for 
a hunt  in  the  rain, 
but  nothing  but  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  a 
red  fox  rewarded 
my  exertion.  When 
rain  or  snow  did  not 
permit  hunting,  the 
entire  party  often 
gathered  at  the  base 
camp  and  what 
w o u 1 d have  been 
otherwise  dull  times 
were  enlivened  by  a 
brisk  exchange  of 
huntingyarns.  Alany 
a good  laugh  was 
heard  also  from  the 
cook’s  tent  where 
lively  repartee  pre- 
vailed. This  spirit  of 
harmony  and  good 
fellowship  perme- 
ated the  entire  com- 
pany and  tended 
much  to  make  the 
hunt  successful. 

Even  in  the  misty,  drizzling  rain  that 
so  often  prevailed,  the  scenery  in  the 
highlands,  the  favorite  haunt  of  the 
bears,  is  fascinating  in  the  extreme. 
Dominating  the  scene  the  volcano,  Pav- 
lof,  8,000  feet  high,  rears  its  black  sum- 
mit above  dazzling  snow  fields  whose 
steep  white  slopes  are  seamed  by  the 
channels  of  mountain  streams  which 
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pursue  their  course  in  the  plain  below 
among  lichen-covered  rocks  of  brilliant 
hue.  As  we  broke  through  thickets  of 
alders  or  crossed  flat  stretches  of  vol- 
canic ash  at  the  mountain’s  base  we 
often  stopped  in  our  tracks,  momentarily 
forgetful  of  the  hunt,  to  gaze  upon  the 
view  revealed  through  breaks  in  the 
drifting  mists. 

Flocks  of  handsome  harlecjuin  ducks 
were  often  seen  flying  by  or  alighting 
on  the  rushing  waters  of  the  streams. 
They  appeared  to  enjoy  the  river  spray 
as  they  swam  against  the  rapids.  I had 
often  longed  to  lay  my  hands  on  one 
of  these  birds  and  admire  at  close  range 
its  beautiful  plumage,  so  I took  a chance 
shot  with  the  rifle  and  killed  a splendid 
drake.  The  prize,  however,  was  not  to 
be  ours.  We  chased  that  dead  duck 
down  the  river  for  over  a mile,  but  the 
swirling  current  finally  carried  it  away 
and  we  turned  back  more  disappointed 
than  if  we  had  missed  a chance  at  larger 
game. 

June  2nd  the  weather  changed  and 
the  day  proved  to  be  a red  letter  one. 
At  three  A.  M.  a clear  sky  greeted  us 
and  renewed  our  hopes  of  finding  at 
least  one  more  hear.  As  it  happened 
we  were  more  than  rewarded  and  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  two.  We  had  traveled 
far  and  spied  all  morning  until  about 
eight  o’clock  w'hcn  Nick  exclaimed  in  his 
usual  quick  way,  “I  sec  a bear  and  a big 
one,  too.” 

The  three  of  us  had  a look  and  sure 
enough,  away  up  on  the  mountain  side 
was  bear  number  six.  He  was  climbing- 
higher  and  higher,  taking  long  powerful 


A fine  background  for  a hunting-picture 

strides.  We  watched  his  course  some 
moments  until  he  finally  made  off  over 
the  mountains  at  a brisk  gait.  It  took 
us  nearly  two  hours  to  reach  the  spot 
where  we  had  seen  him  and  where  his 
tracks  passed  over  a snowfield  near  a 
high  pointed  rock.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking this  giant  track.  It  looked  as  if 
a plow  had  passed  through  the  snow. 
The  imprint  of  the  pad  and  claws  of  his 


hind  foot  measured  14j/2  inches.  The 
hair  extending  from  the  heel  made  the 
track  appear  two  or  three  inches  longer 
and,  to  any  one  who  is  inclined  to  c.x- 
aggerate,  this  track  might  have  been 
made  to  measure  seventeen  or  eighteen 
inches,  especially  when  the  animal 
headed  down  hill. 

We  had  lost  sight  of  him  f(jr  a time 
but  later  noted  his  huge  hulk  about  a 
half  a mile  aho\e  us,  climbing  out  of 
sight  over  some  rocks.  It  was  such  a 
fleeting  glimpse  that  I decided  to  fol- 
low the  track  leading  over  stony  ground, 
where  the  mud  was  deep  and  thick.  We 
tried  to  step  in  his  tracks,  but  his  long 
stride  was  too  much  of  a stretch  for  our 
longest  step,  so  we  followed  slowly  on 
until  we  came  to  a pass  between  two 
mountains,  where  temporarily  we  lost 
his  trail.  Further  on  we  picked  it  up 
again  and,  directly  in  the  bear’s  tracks, 
resting  lightly  on  the  snow  where  it  had 
been  dropped,  was  the  skull  of  a me- 
dium-sized bear.  The  flesh  had  been 
partly  eaten  off  and  probably  it  had  been 
some  time  since  the  animal  was  killed, 
as  a hole  in  the  brain  indicated  death  by 
a bullet. 

Looking  at  the  evidence  of  this  pecu- 
liar case,  we  decided  that  the  bear  we 
were  tracking  had  been  carrying  that 
skull  up  over  the  mountain.  We  lost  lit- 
tle time  over  the  incident,  however,  and 
continued  our  pursuit  through  the  pass. 
The  bear  moved  steadily  higher  and 
higher  until  he  reaehed  dry  rocky  ground 
above  the  snow.  Here,  it  seemcfl,  we 
were  brought  to  a stop  as  far  as  tracking 
was  concerned.  We  sat  down  on  some 
rocks  to  spy  and 
think  things  o\-er. 
The  day  was  fine 
and  we  could  see 
quite  far.  Pa\lof 
seemed  very  near. 
We  w ere  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  it 
now,  near  the  top  of 
three  extinct  volca- 
noes that  lie  north- 
east of  the  m a i n 
peak. 

Looking  over  the 
great  ex])anse  of 
tundra  one  could  see 
for  miles  and  miles 
till  the  barrens  met 
the  skyline  to  the 
eastward.  North- 
ward lav  the  r.ehr- 
ing  S e a and  its 
smooth  water  sp.ar- 
kled  in  the  early 
morning  light.  On 
our  left,  and  ex- 
tending u]i  the  very 
base  of  the  volcano, 
was  a \ ast  flat  ]flain 
and  in  its  center  a 
glacier- fed  stream  rushed  down  swiftly 
to  the  sea.  In  places  the  ash  beds  were 
dotted  with  giant  boulders  that  had 
been  thrown  down  from  the  mountains 
in  boundless  confusion.  The  sides  of 
the  twin  peaks  of  Pavlof  were  pitted 
with  deep  ravines  that  varied  in  size  and 
were  endless  in  number.  In  this  whole 
area  not  a sign  of  plant  life  appeared. 

{Continued  on  page  133) 
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SPECIAL  STOCKS  FOR  RIFLES 

A FINELY  FINISHED  GUNSTOCK,  PROPERLY  FITTED  TO  SUIT  THE 
OWNER’S  MEASUREMENTS,  ADDS  MUCH  TO  THE  UTILITY  OF  THE  WEAPON 

By  C.  S.  LANDIS 


IN  making-  or  purchasing  a special  stock 
for  a sporting  or  target  rifle  the 
owner  nearly  always  goes  to  this 
extra  expense  and  trouble  for  either 
one  of  two  reasons,  the  first  of  which  is 
to  secure  greater  utility  and  accuracy. 
The  weapon  that  is  especially  stocked  to 
fit  the  shooter  exactly  can  be  used  more 
successfully,  in  offhand  snap-shooting, 
than  one  fitted  with  a regulation  stock 
which  is  of  necessity  made  short  enough 
and  with  sufficient  drop  so  it  can  be 
used  by  both  the  shortest-armed  and  the 
longest-necked  hunter.  This  is  a little 
hard  on  those  who  have  been  blessed 
with  a different  form  of  manly  beauty, 
but  fortunately  tbe  difficulty  may  be  rem- 
edied without  resort  to  surgical  means. 

The  second  reason  for  restocking  a 
rifle  is  to  increase  its  beauty — to  doll  it 
up:  to  re-create  it  in  a form  that  will 
place  its  owner  in  that  elect  class  which 
has  its  rifles  made  to  order;  to  give  it 
the  place  of  honor  in  the  gun  cabinet 
from  which  it  is  proudly  brought  forth 
for  exhibition ; and  to  make  it  the  spe- 
cial fa\orite  of  its  owner,  almost  as  a 
Stradi\arius  violin  is  the  pride  and  joy 
of  the  virtuoso. 

To  secure  greater  utility  and  effective- 
ness it  follows  that  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  obtain  the  proper  measurements. 

Sometimes  this  is  not  so  easy  as  might 
appear  because  very  frequently  all  that 
can  be  told  about  the  weapon  to  be  re- 
modeled is  that  its  stock  is  either  too 
short  or  too  crooked  without  specifying 
the  degree. 

The  best  plan  undoubtedly 
is  to  try  out  each  of  the  rifles 
and  shotguns  that  can  be.  ob- 
tained, to  measure  the  drop 
at  comb  and  heel ; the  length, 
width  and  pitch  of  the  butt 
plate:  the  length  of  pull, 

width,  depth  and  circumfer- 
ence of  the  grip;  and  the  dis- 
tance through  stock,  or  stock 
and  cheekpiece,  where  it 
touches  the  face.  You  will 
also  want  to  know  the  distance 
in  front  of  the  trigger  where 
the  left  handgrips  the  fore-end, 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  fore- 
end at  that  point,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  trigger  to  the 
front  end  of  the  fore-end. 

You  must  e.xamine  the  dif- 
ferent combs,  both  the  full, 
rounded  ones  and  the  sharp, 
thin  ones,  and  see  how  far 
they  extend  up  on  the  tang 
and  note  which  type  feels  more  com- 
fortable to  your  face ; also  whether  to 
use  a cast-off  or  a pistol  grip,  and  the 
amount,  style  and  position  of  the  check- 
ering. 

Then  there  is  the  butt  plate.  Just  as 
the  effectiveness  of  a soldier  or  a hunter 
depends  largely  upon  the  type  and  fit  of 


A well-designed  model 


his  footwear,  so  does  the  speed  and 
effectiveness  with  which  a rifle  may  be 
gotten  into  action  depend  largely  upon 
the  shape,  size,  pitch  and  degree  of 
roughness  of  its  butt  plate.  Your  whole 
hunting  trip  may  be  a success  or  a 
failure  by  the  fraction  of  a second 
needed  to  make  the  snap  shot  at  a rap- 
idly disappearing  buck.  On  such  occa 
sions  you  have  no  time  to  waste  in  ad- 
justing a slippery,  sticky  or  uncomfort- 
able butt  plate.  The  time  to  guard 
against  this  is  when  you  make  the  de- 
sign. 

In  obtaining  these  measurements  there 
are  two  important  things  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  One  is  to  wear  the  max- 
imum amount  of  clothing  that  will  be 
worn  when  using  the  rifle.  If  it  is  a 
big  game  rifle,  dress  as  you  would  on  a 
big  game  hunting  trip — heavy  underwear 
and  all.  Clothing  makes  a big  difference 
in  the  fit  of  the  stock. 


If  it  is  a target  rifle,  put  on  your  shoot- 
ing coat,  get  down  in  the  prone  position, 
and  then  be  measured.  Take  nothing  for 
granted  while  listening  to  the  ideas  of 
other  people  but  get  suited  yourself.  You 
buy  your  own  shoes,  and,  barring  un- 
happily selected  Christmas  presents,  your 
ties;  in  the  matter  of  a stock  you  must 


also  work  out  your  own  salvation.  The 
gun  that  fits  you  may  be  nowhere  near 
the  measurements  that  you  had  expected 
or  which  were  advised  by  your  favorite 
gun-writer,  but  that  is  of  no  consequence. 
The  main  point  is  that  your  purchase  be 
satisfactory. 

For  a big-game  rifle,  whether  it  be  a 
bolt  action,  a lever,  a pump,  or  an 
automatic,  the  following  dimensions  will 
be  found  to  fit  the  majority  of  people 
reasonably  well;  a drop  at  comb  of 
to  inches,  and  2%.  to  inches  at 
the  heel.  These  measurements  are  from 
the  point-blank  sighting  of  the  rifle  and 
for  that  reason  the  comb  and  the  top  of 
the  stock  should  not  be  entirely  finished, 
if  possible,  until  the  rifle  is  sighted  in 
and  tested  zvith  the  nezv  stock  on  it. 
After  this  is  done  any  little  changes  that 
may  be  advisable  can  still  be  made. 

It  is  always  possible  to  take  off  a small 
amount,  but  it  is  a pretty  hard  matter  to 
add  an  extra  % inch  to  the  height  of  the 
comb  after  the  stock  is  finished,  without 
ruining  its  appearance. 

The  length  of  pull  should  usually  be 
from  13j4  to  14jd  inches.  This  distance 
is  measured  from  the  center  of  the  trig- 
ger to  the  middle  of  the  butt  plate.  A 
man  of  average  build  will  not  want  a 
greater  length  of  pull  than  to  14 

inches  when  the  rifle  is  used  with  heavy 
clothing.  A good  proportion  is  13j^ 
inches  pull ; trigger  to  heel  of  butt,  13% 
inches;  trigger  to  toe  of  butt,  14  inches. 

This  gives  a nicely-shaped  butt 
plate — just  enough  of  a hollow 
to  hold  well,  not  enough  hump 
to  catch  when  snap-shooting, 
and  not  enough  pitch  to  the 
toe  to  cause  the  muzzle  to  fly 
up  and  drive  the  thumb  or 
cocking  piece  against  your 
nose. 

The  cheek-piece  is  always 
worthy  of  attention.  When 
properly  designed  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
stock.  A well-modeled  one 
also  provides  a larger  area  for 
the  face  to  rest  upon  and  there- 
by steadies  the  aim,  makes  it 
more  constant,  causes  less  va- 
riation in  grouping,  and  pro- 
tects the  face,  especially  any 
small  part  of  it,  such  as  the 
root  of  a sore  tooth  or  the 
upper  lip,  from  taking  the  full 
recoil  of  a hard-kicking  car- 
tridge. 

The  distance  through  the  stock  and 
cheek-piece  for  full-faced  men  should 
be.  about  2 inches,  for  the  thin-faced  or 
the  lantern-jawed  type  of  physiognomy, 
2%  inches. 

The  full  value  of  a cheek-piece  is 
never  appreciated  until  you  realize  how 
very  much  easier  and  steadier  it  enables 


The  real  test  of  a stock  is  the  way  it  fits  the  face 
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you  to  hold  ths  rifle  in  offhand  shooting. 
It  also  helps  to  prevent  flinching  when 
using  hard-kicking  light  rifles  because 
you  soon  discover  that  the  recoil  is  not 
being  delivered  in  one  spot  on  the  face. 

Various  forms  of  convex  and  con- 
cave cheek-pieces,  having  either  over- 
hanging or  hollowed-out  edges  are  in 
use;  two  excellent  types  are  illustrated 
in  the  cut  below. 

The  only  type  of  butt-plate  really 
worth  consideration  in  most  cases 
is  the  shotgun  butt.  The  best  dimen- 
sions are  ordinarily  the  largest  that  can 
be  use  d comfort- 
ably, because  the 
butt  will  then  cover 
the  m a X i m u m 
amount  of  the 
shoulder  or  chest, 
depending  upon  how 
it  is  held,  and  will 
thus  distribute  the 
recoil  over  the  larg- 
est possible  area. 

As  a result  it  will 
not  be  felt  so  se- 
verely on  the  os- 
seous protuberances 
that  grace  the  collar 
bones  or  shoulders 
of  some  shooters. 

Large  caliber 
sporting  rifles,  mili- 
tary sporters,  or 
full-size  small-bore 
target  rifles  should 
have  a butt  5 to  5^4 
inches  long  and 
to  inches  wide 
in  the  center.  Weap- 
ons of  smaller  de- 
sign, as  the  Win- 
chester Model  1890,  the  Model  1894 
Marlin,  two  or  three  models  of  the  Sav- 
age using  cartridges  of  light  recoil,  and 
the  Remington  pump,  will  look  better 
with  a butt  4j4  to  4^^  inches  long  and 
inches  wide  which  corresponds  with 
the  design  of  the  weapon. 

There  are  times,  therefore,  when 
strength,  utility  and  steadiness  must 
take  precedence  over  grace  of  outline, 
and  the  various  curves  and  contours  of 
the  stock  as  a whole  must  finally  be  the 
determining  factors  in  the  extreme  di- 
mension of  the  butt  and  pistol  grip. 

The  shape,  position,  and  size  of  the 
grip  arc  very  important  factors  in  the 
design  of  the  stock.  The  right  hand 
must  hold,  aim,  and  move  the  rifle,  and 
the  grip  should  fit  it  exactly,  otherwise 
offhand  shooting  will  suffer  because  the 
trigger  finger  will  not  be  perfectly  free 
to  press  the  trigger  without  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  help  steady  the  rifle.  On 
a rifle  of  heavy  recoil  the  grip  should  be 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  kick,  or  the 
grip  will  split  and  the  stock  will  be 
ruined.  It  must  be  large  enough  in  cir- 
cumference to  prevent  the  stock’s  being- 
driven  back  through  the  hand  by  the  re- 
coil, causing  painful  bruises  on  the  fin- 
gers or  on  the  nose  or  lips,  according  to 
where  the  breech  mechanism  first  meets 
resistance  sufficient  to  stop  the  move- 
ment of  the  rifle. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grip  on  the 


light  models  must  not  be  large  or  cum- 
bersome enough  to  look  unwicldly. 

As  a general  rule  all  weapons  shoot- 
ing cartridges  equal  to  or  greater  in  re- 
coil than  the  .30-40  should  have  a grip 
measurement  from  5 to  5^  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  smallest  cross-sec- 
tion. A measurement  of  4^  inches  is 
sufficient  for  the  light  rifles. 

Even  a heavy,  thick  grip  may  be  made 
very  graceful  in  appearance  and  easy  in 
handling  by  properly  arranging  the 
curves  of  the  outline  and  by  choosing  a 
style  of  checking  that  is  in  keeping  with 
the  design. 


The  pistol  grip,  if  one  is  chosen,  should 
set  well  up  toward  the  trigger,  especially 
if  the  shooter  has  short  fingers.  If  his 
fingers  are  long  it  should  be  large  in  cir- 
cumference or  otherwise  the  ends  of  the 
grip  and  the  finger  nails  will  cut  his  lips 
or  nose.  No  one  realizes  how  many 
ways  there  arc  to  shoot  the  skin  off  the 
face  until  one  sees  the  collection  of  ban- 
daged and  plastered  faces  that  gather 
around  the  score  boards  at  our  National 
Matches. 

A distance  of  3^  to  3yi  inches  from 
the  center  of  the  trigger  to  the  front  end 
of  the  pistol  grip  cap  will  result  in  the 
most  practical  and  beautiful  form  of  grip. 
A neat  cap  made  from  black  or  red  fibre, 
rubber,  or  walnut,  adds  greatly  to  its 
appearance. 

The  most  beautiful  grip  caps  I ever 
saw  were  made  of  genuine  African  ivory 
by  Frank  Hoffman,  of  Fredericksburg, 
^^a.  They  added  enormously  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  weapons  and  set  off  the 
dark,  curly  grain  of  the  walnut  in  a way 
that  I have  never  seen  equalled  in  the 
ornamentation  of  firearms. 

A grip  cap  of  this  kind,  plus  an  ivory 
plate  in  the  fore-end  tip  and  an  ivory  butt 
plate  set  in  a finely  checked,  black,  curly 
piece  of  walnut  produce  a contrast  in 
color  that  will  delight  anyone. 

The  shape  of  the  fore-end,  of  course, 
depends  largely  upon  the  type  of  action 
employed,  whether  the  rifle  is  of  the 


sporting  or  target  design  and  whether 
it  will  be  used  offhand  or  prone. 

In  any  case  the  fore-end  should  project 
two  inches  beyond  the  point  where  it  is 
gripped  by  the  left  hand  in  order  to  allow 
for  a sling  swivel ; it  should  always  be 
large  enough  to  fill  the  hand  properly ; 
and  it  should  have  its  greatest  diameter 
vertically,  if  used  offhand,  and  horizon- 
tally if  used  prone.  Its  general  contour 
and  shape  will  dcjiend  largely  iqion  the 
diameter  of  the  barrel  and  the  style  of 
action.  The  fore-end  on  the  Winchester 
single-shot  sporting  rifles  is  very  iicatly 
designed. 

checking  of 
the  stock  and 
the  fore-end  is  a 
great  aid  in  holding 
w hen  the  stock  is 
wet,  but  its  prin- 
cipal use  is  to  add 
beauty.  The  average 
job  of  home-made 
checking  that  we 
see  is  not  much  of 
an  addition  to  the 
appearance  of  the 
weapon,  but  the  real- 
ly fine,  hand-cut  de- 
signs on  some  for- 
eign single-barrelled 
trap-guns  or  on  our 
best  grades  of  dou- 
bles and  the  special 
fancy  stocks  some- 
times seen  oh  single- 
shot  sporting  rifles, 
such  as  the  Model 
1886  Winchester,  the 
Model  1899  Savage, 
and  the  .22  Reming- 
ton repeater,  are 
well  worth  copying. 
A good  effect  is  not  always  the  result  of 
fancy  designs  in  checkering,  such  as 
are  sometimes  featured,  but  in  the  high 
quality  of  the  cutting  of  the  diamonds 
that  make  up  the  design. 

It  pays  to  select  a design  that  the 
workman  can  execute  properly.  The 
wood  for  the  stock  should  always  be 
first  grade  and  thoroughly  seasoned  wal- 
nut— preferably  English  walnut.  If  it 
is  not  thoroughly  seasoned  it  will  warp 
and  crack  and  suffer  in  appearance  after 
a month  nr  two  of  exposure  to  the  air 
and  water,  and  used  on  a high-power 
rifle  it  is  practically  certain  to  s])lit  at 
the  grip  during  the  first  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred shots. 

Therefore,  money  saved  in  chea]i  wal- 
nut usually  results  in  the  loss  of  the 
whole  outlay,  plus  any  f)ther  loss  due  to 
a delayed  or  ruined  hunting  nr  target- 
shooting  trip.  This  is  one  case  where  it 
pays  to  get  the  very  best  materi.al  and 
then  to  have  it  properly  cut  out,  at- 
tached and  finished. 

'T'HERE  are  several  general  designs 
of  stocks  that  may  be  selected  for 
usc  on  almost  any  full-size  sporting  or 
target  weapon. 

These  are  first,  the  easily  obtained  and 
nicely  checkered  and  finished  standard 
factory-made  styles  in  both  standard  and 
made-to-order  dimensions,  so  common 
(Continued  on  page  124) 


Two  gracefully-designed  sporting  stocks.  Note  the  difference  in  drop,  shape  and 
position  of  pistol  grip  and  style  of  cheek  piece 
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A SPORTSMAN  TO  HIS  SON 

CONCLUDING  LETTERS  CONCERNING  SPORTS  AFIELD  AND  WILD 
LIFE  OBSERVATIONS  ON  HAMPTON  PLANTATION,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Hv  ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE 


OLD  fellow,  yon  should  have  been 
with  me  on  a inoonliitht  evening 
jnst  a few  days  ago.  I had  had 
a hard  day  of  it,  and  was  sitting- 
on  the  porch  after  dinner.  The  snn 
had  set  and  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly.  Suddenly  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  an  object  nio\-ing  in  the 
jiea  held  about  two  bnndred  yards 
from  tbe  house,  and  some  forty  yards 
from  the  edge  of  the  woods.  At  once 
I made  it  ont  to  he  a deer.  Ihiderstand, 
there  was  enough  afterglow  with 
the  moonlight  to  render  the  creature  dis- 
tinct at  that  distance.  There  was  a 
brnsh-heap  on  his  head,  and  1 thought  I 
conld  see  ragged  strips  of  velvet  hanging- 
down  from  the  horns  when  he  threw  np 
his  head.  This  can  be  none  other  than 
onr  cornfield  buck.  Certainly  bis  antlers 
are  even  bigger  than  they  were  last  sea- 
son. .-\nd  he  awaits  yonr  coming. 

-At  this  time  of  the  year  down  here  the 
bucks  are  getting  pretty  lively.  All  of 
them  :ire  rubbing  the  \elvet  now;  and 
some  old  forw  ard  bucks  are  almost  clean- 
rubbed.  I have  frequently  seen  highly 
])olished’  horns  taken  ou  Sei)tember  1, 
the  opening  day  for  this  county. 

Down  at  the  Mayhank  Club,  a very 
odd  thing  hapjtened  this  season  ; ;ind  you, 
being  tdways  interested  in  game  condi- 
tions, will  be  interested  to  bear  about 
this  matter.  It  seems  that  for  many 
years  past  the  hawks  have  been  getting 
decidedly  more  than  their  share  of  quail. 
'The  club  manager  announced  a bounty 
on  hawk  heads,  any  old  kind  of  head.  Of 
course  every  negro  hunter  for  miles 
around  got  busy  with  his  old  iron  musket, 
and  soon  the  mighty  cannonade  began. 
Tdundreds  of  hawks  were  slaughtered, 
from  the  cruel  imperious  one  of  the 
Cooper's  to  the  mild-mannered  brown- 
whiskered  one  of  the  marsh-hawk.  S])ar- 
row  - hawk,  goshawks,  red  - shouldered 
hawks,  sharp-shinned  hawks,  pigeon- 
hawks — a long  array  of  dead  they  came. 

Since  the  work  was  so  well  done,  the 
quail  were  expected  to  increase  in 
great  numbers.  But,  alas,  for  expecta- 
tions ! The  hawks,  dead  or  frightened 
away,  gave  the  preserve  over  to  vermin. 
Rats,  minks,  mice,  raccoons,  possums,  and 
all  other  varmints  that  prey  on  birds  and 
their  eggs  found  Alaybank  a paradise. 
The}'  attacked  the  quail  as  they  huddled 
together  for  the  night : they  broke  up 
the  nests  and  sucked  the  eggs ; they  lay 
in  ambush  for  birds  feeding  apart  in  the 
daytime.  The  weasels  killed  from  mere 
w'anton  desire.  As  a result  of  this,  when 
the  season  opened  last  fall,  there  was 
hardly  a quail  on  the  place.  They  came 
to  me  for  advice  about  the  matter,  and 
I told  them  the  trouble.  T told  them  to 
get  the  negroes  to  kill  off  the  varmints, 
and  to  permit  one  intelligent  white  man 
to  kill  two  or  three  of  the  worst  varieties 
of  hawks,  if  they  really  seemed  to  be 


getting  the  upper  luind.  But  the  cover 
in  this  country  is  so  dense  that  hawks 
can  really  do  little  w ith  (piail : owds, 
working  at  night,  tlo  more  harm.  Jim 
Taylor  found  the  hollow  -home  of  a horn- 
ed owd  in  which  there  w'cre  the  heads 
and  legs  of  fi\-e  freshly  killed  ciuail. 
People  think  an  owl  is  a bird,  but  I put 
bim  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  varmints. 

THK  cpuiil  here  on  Hampton  have  come 
through  the  summer  nicely,  and  1 
know  where  at  least  ten  covies  are 
ranging.  Down  by  the  rice  field  there  is 
a covey  in  which  there  is  one  pure  albino 
bird.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I have 


Out  for  quail 


known  of  one's  being  on  our  ])lace.  I 
saw  it  about  the  end  of  July.  I walked 
into  the  half-grown  covey  one  day,  and 
down  a rabbit-path  in  the  broomsedge 
I caught  sight  of  the  flashing  little  fel- 
lows, all  of  the  customary  soft  brown  ex- 
cept this  exquisite  little  snowdrop  of  a 
bird  that  stole  into  my  sight  under  some 
heavy  dew'berry  \ ines,  hesitated,  saw'  me, 
and  then  vanished  into  the  grass.  I 
walked  on  until  I came  under  the  shelter 
of  some  willow  bushes  on  the  margin. 
Presently  I heard  the  old  mother  call 
softly.  As  I w'atched  I saw  the  old  bird 
hop  up  on  an  old  birch  log.  A few'  tall 
spears  of  herdsgrass  grew  up  along  the 
log,  and  their  cool  misty  tops  now'  over- 
hung it.  The  beautiful  mother  now'  stood 
under  this  delicious  pink  canopy,  utter- 
ing her  soft,  sweet,  wild  field  music. 
Soon  the  little  ones  came  creeping 
quaintly  out  of  their  hiding.  One  by  one 
they  gathered  like  little  elves  upon  the 
mossy  log.  All  w'ere  pretty,  but  the  little 
albino  held  my  eye.  I have  seen  it  sev- 
eral times  since  then;  it  is  now  almost 
grown. 


'V^’OTTv  brother  'Tom  has  been  home  on 
^ a visit,  and  1 just  "laid  out"  to  give 
the  old  fellow  a fine  time,  b'or  one  thing, 
1 never  rested  until  1 ran  five  deer  over 
him.  1 had  located  this  bunch ; they 
sw’am  over  from  Laurel  Hill  Swamp  last 
month  during  the  high  water,  and  they 
ne\’er  returned.  Among  them  was  a 
grand  old  monarch,  two  smaller  bucks, 
and  two  docs.  'There  must  have  been 
fawns  too,  hut  at  this  time  of  the  year 
we  seldom  see  them.  'They  are  weaned 
now,  and  their  range  is  very  limited. 

\\'ell,  'Tom  and  I went  dow'n  in  the 
Little  Corner,  where  I left  him  on  one 
of  the  best  deer-stands  in  this  country. 
Suddenly,  and  before  T had  reached  my 
ow'ii  stand,  I heard  old  Lucy  and  the 
pups  beginnii-ig  to  talk  to  us  about  what 
they  had  found.  .-K  moment  or  two  later 
a gun  opened  fire — dar-dar  (calling  for 
two).  I got  a glimpse  of  the  old  buck 
with  the  tall  horns  sailing  away  on  an 
offshore  tack;  others  follow'ed  him — a 
little  fleet  of  white  sails.  \Valkiug  over 
to  your  brother,  I found  him  just  as 
cool  as  a julep. 

"I  w’ant  your  knife,”  he  said.  “There’s 
the  two-snag  buck  off  there.  1 shot  down 
the  old  one  first,  but  he  got  up  when  I 
shot  the  second  time." 

WT  had  meanwhile  stopped  the  dogs; 
but  now  he  put  them  on  the  trail  of  the 
old  master.  W'ithin  half  a mile  we  found 
hin-i — dead.  T have  seen  deer  in  my  time, 
but  never  a finer  one  than  this.  He  was 
a swainp-bred  deer,  and  his  antlers  were 
especially  massive,  inclining  somewhat, 
too,  to  ])ahnation.  We  got  the  two  bucks 
on  our  horses  and  returned  home  re- 
joicing. 

The  way  in  which  your  brother  shot 
the  forky-horn  is  remarkable ; and  as  it 
is  a fa\  orite  metbod  of  his,  1 mention  it. 
When  a deer  heads  straight  for  him,  or 
nearly  so,  he  lets  it  pass  him ; then  he 
salutes  the  buck  jmst  back  of  tbe  ear.  We 
use  buckshot,  of  course,  and  the  trick  is 
not  so  difficult  as  it  sounds.  I have 
known  'Tom  to  do  it  almost  a score  of 
times.  The  particular  spot  mentioned  is 
a deadly  one;  in  fact,  old  hunters  of  this 
region  claim  that  the  neck  is  the  “ccr- 
tainest”  place  to  hit  a deer.  Your  brother 
seems  to  believe  that  the  bulge  bebind  a 
buck’s  ear  is  tbe  little  place  where  the 
creature  lives. 

Tom  and  I went  after  bass  in  the  Re- 
.serve,  and  the  sport  was  fine.  We  eaught 
some  nineteen  one  forenoon,  ai-id  they 
ran  up  to  six  pounds.  We  also  shot  four 
alligators.  Every  dead  ’gator  in  this 
country  is  a paid  premium  on  hog-insur- 
ance, and  hound-insurance,  too;  for 
many  a fine  hunter  meets  a grim  end  in 
swimming  an  alligator-infested  lagoon. 
One  afternoon  we  drifted  down  the  river 
in  the  canoe.  Tom  insisted  on  paddling, 
saying  that  he  had  done  his  share  of 
(Continued  on  page  130) 
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REDFISHING  IN  FLORIDA  WATERS 

THE  LIGHT  TACKLE  ENTHUSIAST  WILL  FIND  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  EXERCISE  HIS  CRAFT  IN  THE  BAYS  WHERE  CHANNEL  BASS  RUN 


TO  the  angler  fortunate  enough  to 
be  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida  at 
any  time  from  October  to  April, 
the  channel  bass  or,  as  he  is  lo- 
cally styled,  redfish,  will  be  found  to  fur- 
nish capital  sport.  In  the  bays,  where 
these  fish  usually  run  from  two  to  ten 
pounds  in  weight,  the  light  tackle  enthu- 
siast will  find  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  exercise  his  craft;  while  in  the  passes 
and  casting  from  the  beaches  the  surf 
fisherman  is  fairly  sure  to  take  many 
specimens  that  will  weigh  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  pounds. 

My  first  experience  with  these  fish  in 
Florida  was  surf-casting  off  the  eastern 
point  of  Sanibel  Island.  I was  using 
mullet  strips  for  bait,  but  as  a two  hun- 
dred-foot cast  only  placed  my  rig  in 
about  two  feet  of  water  I did  not  feel 
that  my  chances  were  of  the  best;  how- 
ever, during  the  two  hours  that  I waited 
for  the  Ft.  Myers  steamer  I successfully 
beached  two  fine  redfish  of  fifteen  and 
twenty-six  pounds  respectively.  Natu- 
rally I was  much  gratified  with  my  suc- 
cess and  particularly  to  learn  what  fierce 
battles  these  fish  could  put  up  in  really 
shoal  water. 

Starting  at  the  mouth  of  the  Caloosa- 
hatchee  River  and  extending  northward 
nearly  to  Charlotte  Harbor  there  is  a 
vast  network  of  channels  and  hayous 
winding  in  and  out  among  the  man- 
groves. These  receive  the  tides  through 
numerous  small  inlets,  some  of  which  are 
no  more  than  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and 
except  on  a very  low  run  of  tides  simply 
teem  with  redfish.  While  the  fish  of  this 
locality  run  quite  small  in  size,  they  are 
the  most  brilliantly-colored  redfish  that 
I have  ever  taken,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  some  caught  in  similar  situa- 
tions in  Sarasota  Bay.  They  are  a deep, 
burnished  copper  with  snowy  white  bel- 
lies, and  a most  interesting  feature  is  the 
large  number  of  spots  with  which  many 
of  the  specimens  are  adorned.  On  one 
six-pound  fish  I counted  twenty-nine 
spots,  exclusive  of  the  tail  spot  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  channel  bass. 
Fish  with  from  four  to  ten  extra  spots 
I found  quite  frequently. 

Captiva  Pass  was  another  ground  that 
was  a great  favorite  of  mine  for  reds. 
Some  days  I would  troll  by  the  hour  all 
over  the  pass  trying  out  the  different 
grounds,  but  often  when  doing  this  I 
would  find  the  mackerel,  trout,  jacks  and 
groupers  so  plentiful  that  the  redfish  did 
not  really  get  a fair  chance  at  ttiy  spoon. 
But  there  came  a day  when  I hooked  and 
boated  a beauty  of  thirty-nine  and  a half 


By  W G.  FREEDLEY,  JR. 

pounds;  this  pleased  me  immensely  as  it 
is  most  unusual  to  get  redfish  of  over 
thirty  pounds  in  the  pass  or  bay  fishing. 

evening  I stood  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  pass  as  the  sun  w’as  set- 
ting. Off  from  the  beach  for  more  than 
a hundred  yards  the  water  was  not  over 
two  feet  deep,  and  through  this  shoal 
vtater  a large  school  of  redfish  was  play- 
ing. Casting  out  among  them  with  an 
underwater  plug  I started  to  retreive  my 
cast  by  short  jerks.  At  the  second  jerk 
a fine  fish  got  fast  and  after  a hard  tus- 
sle was  beached ; this  was  a typical  sand- 


Grouper  and  redfish 


bar  fish  and  was  very  pale  in  color.  But 
as  I dragged  him  up  on  the  beach  with 
the  tints  of  the  dying  sunset  reflected 
from  his  burnished  side  I fully  made  up 
my  mind  that  a sand-bar  redfish  was  not 
a prize  of  which  any  light  tackle  angler 
need  be  ashamed. 

While  Casey’s  Pass,  twenty  miles 
south  of  Sarasota,  is  a much  smaller  body 
of  water,  being  only  about  a hundred 
yards  wide,  the  redfish  at  times  congre- 
ate  there  in  great  numbers.  The  fish 
ere  run  smaller  in  size  than  at  Captiva, 


a\-eraging  about  five  pounds  against 
tvN'clve  at  the  latter  place  ; but  as  they  are 
extremely  active  and  can  be  fished  for 
with  light  bait-casting  tackle  they  fur- 
nish beautiful  sport,  and  arc  much  su- 
perior to  the  larger  fish  for  table  use. 

The  trolling  for  reds  is  good  practi- 
cally the  whole  length  of  the  hay  from 
Sarasota  to  Casey’s  Pass ; and  in  addition 
to  this  there  are  a few  small  bayous  in 
which  it  is  often  possible  to  take  these 
fish  on  very  light  tackle.  In  fact,  it  was 
in  one  of  these  bayous  that  I finally  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  some  redfish  on  an 
artificial  fly,  despite  the  fact  that  I had 
frequently  been  w'dl  laughed  at  for  even 
suggesting  such  a possibility. 

I FIAVE  spent  many  happy  hours 

tramping  up  and  down  the  beach  of 
Casey’s  Key  gathering  shells  and  other 
treasure  trove  left  by  the  receding  tides ; 
but  nearly  always  I would  be  accompa- 
nied by  my  surf  rod  and  a bait  box  welt 
supplied  with  strips  of  cut  mullet;  and 
always  I would  be  keeping  my  weather 
eye  open  watching  the  bottom  of  the 
channel  between  the  beach  and  the  bar. 
For  often  in  this  channel  I could  make 
out  dim  gray  shapes  moving  sluggishly  to 
and  fro,  and  very  frequently  these  shapes 
proved  to  be  redfish.  A short  cast,  a 
few’  minutes  w'ait,  two  or  three  gentle 
“pick-ups,”  a savage  strike  with  its  en- 
suing tussle,  and  a coppery  w’arrior,  van- 
quished but  still  game  would  be  dragged 
protestingly  upon  the  beach.  Such  hours 
can  never  be  forgotten  ! 

Occasionally  these  shadows  proved  to 
be  less  desirable  fish.  On  one  of  the  days 
that  I was  indulging  in  this  sport  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  my  sole  result  had  been 
five  baby  hammerhead  sharks,  and  I was 
quitting  in  disgust,  when  a large  redfish 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  no  more 
than  fifteen  feet  from  the  beach.  As  I 
hurriedly  rebaited  he  turned  and  paddled 
slowly  off  shore,  but  within  a minute  of 
the  time  that  I made  my  cast  I felt  the 
unmistakable  “pick-up.”  A moment  later 
I was  listening  to  the  scream  of  my  big 
reel,  and  watching  for  the  gamy  fish  to 
come  to  the  surface ; this  he  did  almost  at 
once,  and  from  then  on  for  more  than 
ten  minutes,  when  1 beached  him,  I never 
lost  sight  of  his  beautiful  coppery  form 
as  he  dashed  madly  through  the  limpid 
waters  of  the  Gulf.  The  five  sluggish 
little  hammerheads  were  forgotten,  and 
as  I stooped  and  stroked  the  twenty- 
ound  beauty  laying  on  the  snow-white 
each,  I thanked  the  lucky  fate  that  had 
once  more  put  a prize  in  my  possession. 
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THE  HOODOO  OF  FRENCH  RIVER; 

i 

HOW  A MIGHTY  MUSCALLUNGE  KEPT  TWO  FISHERMEN  BUSY  i 

TRYING  TO  THINK  UP  NEW  SCHEMES  FOR  HIS  CAPTURE  [ 

Bv  DR.  THOMAS  TRAVIS  \ 


The  Ti^er  is  a great, green-eyed  ter 
ror  of  a fighting  muscallnnge  that 
kept  me  on  the  hard  trail  of  the 
wilderness  for  over  a month,  and 
nearly  sent  two  of  us  over  the  foaming 
rim-rapids  of  the  Cireat  Di\ide.  He  is 
the  Hoodoo  of  French  River. 

Of  course  you  will  laugh — every  man 
with  a keen  mind  laughs  when  one  talks 
of  hoodoos;  at  least  nearly  every  man. 
But  just  the  same,  isn't  there  something 
in  this  hoodoo  business,  after  all? 

I know  a keen  hunter  and  good  shot. 
I’ve  seen  him  more  than  once  make  a 
hundred  per  cent,  record  on  duck,  on 
woodcock  and  even  on  the  ruffed  grouse. 
Yet  he  simply  can’t  hit  a pheasant. 

. . . That  is  to  say,  he  can,  once  in  a 
great  while,  but  always  there  is  some 
sorry  episode  tagged  on  to  his  rare  hits. 
Another  of  my  chums  has  a hoodoo  on 
hear.  Every  other  kind  of  big  game 
comes  right  to  his  bag.  But  bear?  Only 
tracks. 

Still  another  of  my  outdoor  chums  is 
hoodooed  on  tarpon.  He  gets  big  bags 
of  about  eA'ery  fish  Florida  holds.  He 
hooks  tarpon  after  tarpon.  One  night 
T was  with  him  when  he  ran  down  and 
killed  a huge  one  with  his  motor  boat, 
at  night.  But  whenever  he  hooks  a real 
tarpon,  something  happens  — the  line 
parts,  the  hook  fouls,  a shark  gets  it, 
or — with  a swirl  of  foam  and  spray  the 
Silver  King  just  shakes  his  massive  jaw 
and  spits  out  the  hook.  Not  yet  has  this 
man  caught  a real  tarpon. 

Each  of  these  men  smile  as  you  smile, 
hut  underneath  the  smile  I have  seen  a 
look  of  bewilderment  at  times,  when  the 
hoodoo  gets  up  at  clear  and  deadly 
range,  and  with  a .grunt,  whirr  of  wings 
or  mighty  splash  as  the  case  may  he, 
midst  the  ‘‘hlim,  blam,  wow,  wow  of 
eager  gun,  goes  merrily  on  without  leav- 
ing either  feather,  or  fin,  tmy  drop  of 
blood,  or  fuzz  of  fur  on  the  trail.  But 
let  me  tell  you  about  the  Tiger  and  the 
Hoodoo  of  French  River. 

know  the  French  River?  It’s  a 
deep,  clear  green,  lazy  river  that 
rolls  from  the  East  into  Georgian  Bay; 
also  it  is  a little  quiet  railway  station 
and  charmin,g  villa, ge  of  six  cabins,  of 
the  C.  P.  R.  located  on  the  river  of  the 
French,  about  nine  eas}"  hours  by  train 
north  of  Toronto.  The  river  curls  lazily 
between  great  rocks  and  gorges,  pine- 
and-spruce-clad.  It  swells  out  into  lovely 
lakes.  It  twists  quietly  around  windy 
headlands  of  bald  rock.  It  foams  over 
white-toothed  rapids,  it  turns  nurnle  and 
black  under  weird  storm  clouds,  and 
turns  to  pale  fury  under  the  lashing  of 
a swift  gale.  It  lies  there  smiling  and 
alluring,  chuckling  to  itself  in  tinkling 
laughter  under  a warm  sun,  and  kissed 
by  the  fragrant  lips  of  the  balsam. 

My  first  real  sight  of  it  was  at  the 


We  took  the  trail  by  canoe 


rapids  just  below  the  village.  An  old, 
gray-haired  man  was  whooping  like  a 
child  at  a circus.  He  had  a twenty-five 
pound  muscallunge  fast  on  a little  bass 
hook  and  was  yelling  for  help.  After 
an  hour’s  fight  he  landed  his  fish,  and 
as  it  broke  through  the  swirl  of  the 
rapids,  heaving  up  and  up  above  the 
white  foam,  shakin.g  red-gilled  head  and 
spike-filled  maw  in  fury,  1 got  the  A'ision 
that  sent  me  on  the  trail  of  the  Hoodoo 
and  the  Tiger. 

"^HE  next  morning  I was  out  at  day- 
light  after  the  mate  of  the  lunge. 
But  being  alone  I could  not  handle  rap- 
ids and  tackle  too,  so  fished  in  a quiet, 
grass-filled  bay."  Great  thunder  clouds 
rolled  up,  and  rain  came  down  in  tor- 
rents. Hour  after  hour  I fished,  pulling 
in  great  pike  till  I had  fifteen  of  them 
the  smallest  three  and  the  biggest  twelve 
pounds  . . . but  not  a lunge  in  the  lot. 

Hardly  had  I landed,  tired  and  happy 
at  my  camp  on-  the  French,  when  a jolly 
Canuck  hailed  the  fire,  and  lifted  a big 
gray-blue  warrior  lunge,  just  to  show 
me  . . . caught  right  in  the  bay  where 
I had  fished  all  day!  Hoodoo?  Oh,  not 
yet — only  fisherman’s  luck. 

The  next  day  I was  out  again,  and  the 
next  and  the  next — from  dawn  to  dark; 
happy  days  by  swirl  and  backwater,  on 
rapid’s  edge  and  in  silent  coves.  Rich 
trove  of  bass  and  pike  I got  each  day, 
and  gave  to  the  eager  friends  about,- but 
still  no  lunge. 

Then  Joe  came  along  with  his  smile 
and  his  good  cheer,  Joe  Lavoisier,  the 
.guide  of  the  French.  Could  Joe  show 
me  a real  musky  ? He  could — he  most 
certainly  could.  And  he  did,  but  catch- 
ing him  was  another  story. 

We  took  the  trail,  the  far  trail  to 
Gordon’s  Bay,  by  canoe,  and  day  after 
day  we  drifted  over  the  green  water,  or 
toiled  up  grim  rapids,  camping  at  night 
at  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

Deer  were  plentiful  in  the  ruddy  coat 
of  summer,  usually  does  with  two  fawns 
apiece.  Loons  raised  their  shrill  cry  as 
we  stole  along.  Savage  bass  struck  and 
fought  gamely  till  we  had  more  than  we 


could  use.  Porcupines  were  plentiful.  1 
One  we  played  witli  and  talked  to,  herd-  ; 
ing  him  down  to  the  Ijeach  to  takfe  his  j 
photo  in  the  sun — and  we  paid  for  it, 
too,  at  least  Joe  did,  with  a dozen  quills  f 
neatly  and  efficiently  stuck  half-inch  i 
deep  in  his  palm.  i 

One  day  we  ran  into  a lot  of  duck,  i 
another  day  we  found  grouse,  tame  al-  | 
most  as  chickens,  in  that  quiet  wilder- 
ness. Again  we  ran  into  a loon  conven-  , 
tion,  a dozen  of  them,  apparently  all  | 
young  cocks,  holdin.g  some  sort  of  meet- 
ing, perhaps  a fish  com-ention,  and  hold-  i 
ing  it  with  hilarious  bachelor’s  noise.  I 
And  that  day,  after  toiling  up  rapid  after  j 
rapid,  we  saw  the  Tiger.  ■ 

TPIST  where  the  ri\-er  breaks  into  rap-  ^ 

ids  on  the  west  end  of  the  bay,  by  the  j 
so-called  canal,  where  five  weary  por-  | 
tages  have  to  he  made,  we  saw  him  lying  j 
there,  serenely  sucking  in  the  sweet,  cool  j 
water,  and  dreaming  his  dream,  an  | 
eighty  - pound  tiger  muscallunge,  gray-  | 
green,  red-gilled  with  his  huge  jaw  un- 
dershot  till  we  could  see  one  or  two  of  j- 
the  great  spike  teeth  protruding. 

We  had  seen  others  before  t’nis,  a ; 
twenty-two  pounder,  caught  neatly;  a ! 
ten-pounder  that  took  the  little  copper  i 
spoon  and  shot  up  in  the  air  at  the 
strike,  but  this — we  had  seen  nothing  : 
like  this  in  all  our  trip.  j 

We  had  speared  at  night  wdth  flash-  ji 
light  and  prong,  seen  huge  sturgeon 
lazily  swirl  away  from  the  light;  seen 
packed  masses  of  bass  in  the  tunnel  of 
green  light  poured  over  the  canoe  side 
by  the  lamp ; seen  huge  pike  and  little 
ones  lurking  for  their  prey.  But  noth- 
ing like  this.  Wq  could  see  him  clearly,  ij 
every  scale  and  mark  and  .detail,  sixty- 
two  inches  long  we  made  him  by  careful 
eye  measurement  as  he  lay  there  on  the  j 
surface.  We  could  have  speared  him  or 
shot  him  without  doubt,  for  there  lay 
spear  and  pistol  at  hand,  but  we  wanted  i 
to  catch  the  tiger  right  and  so  we  qui-  = 
etly  drifted  back  and  held  a council  of  ' 
war. 

We  tried  first  the  big  muscallunge  i 
spoon  bought  at  a famous  sporting  goods 
house  in  New  York.  Oh,  so  lurin.gly  we  ; 
cast  it  and  trolled  it  along.  Not  the  ; 
slightest  notice  did  he  take  of  it.  We  | 
put  on  plugs,  red-dotted  and  wobbling 
like  a golliwog.  Surely  they  would  ; 
make  him  sit  up  and  take  notice.  But  j 
not  a ripple  or  a movement  did  he  make.  l! 

“Funny,  ain’t  it,’’  said  Joe  with  a grin.  .| 
But  it  did  not  appeal  to  me  as  comical,  ' 
as  we  toiled  at  paddle,  silently  circling  1| 
the  blue-gray  ghost.  j 

“Try  my  lucky  spoon,”  said  Joe  again  i 
after  we  had  circled  and  circled  in  vain.  || 
And  indeed  it  seemed  a good  hunch,  for  i| 
Joe’s  four-inch  soft  copper  spoon,  fish-  J 
bitten,  featherless,  disreputable,  had  | 
brought  us  more  strikes  than  any  bait  j 
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so  far.  We  put  it  on.  We  trolled  and 
we  cast,  using  every  trick  we  knew,  and 
those  are  not  a few,  but  not  the  slightest 
notice  did  he  take.  So  we  crept  to  the 
rocks  and  tried  casting  over  him.  . . . 
Ah,  a strike  at  last ! 

The  water  leaped  to  foam.  Never 
have  I seen  so  vicious  a strike  in  all  my 
fishing  experience.  With  a yell  I struck 
too,  and  the  line  came  slack.  Not  even 
hooked.  Then  we  saw  the  reason.  A 
dore  over  a foot  long  hung  in  the  wicked 
Hiaw  of  the  Tiger,  a golden  dore,  wig- 
gling, struggling  frantically.  The  dore 
had  risen  to  the  copper  spoon,  and  the 
Tiger  had  struck  at  the  dore. 

We  watched  the  tragedy  silently — till 
the  last  inch  of  the  fish  had  disappeared. 
Then  we  tried  again.  All  day  we  tried, 
but  never  a rise. 

You  see  we  had  been  out  two  weeks 
now.  We  had  caught  scores  of  fish,'  seen 
many  muskies  caught  and  hooked  and 
free  but  ne\'er  yet  one  real  lunge  come 
to  our  gaff.  We  had  this  one  right  un- 
der our  eyes  and  had  tried  every  bait 
the  orthodox  swear  by.  We  had  seen 
the  Tiger  make  his  vicious  charge  right 
under  our  bait  and  take  the  fish  that 
should  have  been  ours,  but  as  the  light 
went  out  of  the  sky  we  crept  weary  and 
happy  to  our  tent.  Next  day  we  would 
surely  get  him. 

That  night  as  we  lay  cosily  in  our 
blankets,  with  the  campfire  aglow 
against  the  spired  spruce  and  pine,  we 
planned,  and  the  result  of  our  plan  was 
this.  The  Tiger  had  refused  every  arti- 
ficial bait  we  had,  spoon,  plug,  fly, 
twirler,  minnow — all.  But  he  had  taken 
a dore.  So  dore  we  would  give  him  on 
the  morrow. 

AT  daylight  we  crept  down  to  a silent 
back-swdrl  below  the  rapids  and 
fished  for  dore.  We  did  not  want  big 
ones,  only  those  about  a foot  long.  And 


dore  came,  lovely  golden-bued  fish  that 
fascinated  me.  For  this  was  the  first 
time  I had  caught  them  in  any  numbers. 
The  wall-eyed  pike  they  call  him  on  the 
Susquehanna ; the  pike  perch  they  call 
him  in  parts  of  New  York  state.  Here 
the  boys  called  him  by  the  name  of  pick- 
erel. But  that  name  means  "little  pike,” 
and  dore  is  no  pike  at  all.  Wall-eye 
might  fit  him,  though  it  is  an  unlovely 
name  for  a lovely  thing.  His  eyes  are 
like  pearl  moon-stones,  big,  lustrous, 
mysterious,  and  so  set  in  bis  sockets 
that  when  you  open  his  mouth  you  can 
almost  see  the  eye  shining  in  the  jaw 
cavity.  Moon-eye  or  opal-eye  he  might 
well  be  called.  But  dore  is  the  best  fit- 
ting. For  he  is  a lovely  fish,  light-fil- 
tered, gamy,  and  dipped  in  old  gold. 

So  in  the  backswirl  we  caught  dore, 
two  dozen  of  them,  carefully  and  lov- 
ingly hooked  and  freed  to  the  tank. 
Then  back  again  we  went  after  tbe 
Tiger.  All  that  da}''  we  fished  with  dore. 
We  used  them  on  a single  hook,  we 
trolled  with  them  on  a burr  of  hooks. 
We  cast  them  shrewdly,  and  we  trolled 
them  silently  from  the  canoe,  but  not  a 
rise  did  we  get  from  tbe  Tiger.  One 
cub  we  did  hook,  a twelve-pounder, 
which  shot  up  in  the  air  and  shook  the 
spray  glittering  from  his  jaw.  Just  a 
cub,  and  for  fear  tbe  cub  might  alarm 
the  Tiger  wc  let  him  get  away  ...  at 
least  Joe  explained  it  so.  My  private 
belief  is  that  the  cub  did  his  own  "fade- 
away.” 

In  a dreary  rain  storm  we  crept  si- 
lently home  at  night,  happy  and  weary 
but  more  determined  than  ever  to  get 
the  Tiger. 

'T’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  Joe,  “we’ll 
try  a small  pike  to-morrow.”  And  re- 
membering my  past  experiences.  I 
thought  it  good  medicine,  so  again  dawn 
found  us  in  a little  bay  after  pike. 


We  wanted  baby  pike,  a foot  loiig,  not 
more,  but  by  the  irony  of  fate  we  caught 
only  big  ones.  In  fifteen  catches  we  had 
not  one  under  five  pounds,  and  two  of 
them  scaled  over  ten.  Then  at  last  we 
got  a baby  of  fifteen  inches.  Hooking 
him  through  his  long  jaw  we  dangled 
him  overboard  near  the  Tiger’s  den.  He 
did  his  part  nohly.  He  swam  in  the  clear 
water.  He  pulled,  he  dove  and  he  lay 
there  in  alluring  innocence — the  gut 
leader  lost  in  the  green  water  . . . but 
no  Tiger.  We  saw  the  swirl  of  his  huge 
body : we  traced  the  ripple  where  he 
struck  and  swam  off  with  some  treasure 
trove,  but  pike  he  would  not  have. 

So  we  cut  up  the  big  pike,  a luscious 
pink-white  steak  from  the  belly,  and  with 
that  wiggling  temptingly  we  fished,  but 
neither  pike-steak  nor  live  pike,  nor  pike 
in  any  other  fashion  appealed  this  day 
to  the  Tiger,  and  night  found  us  with 
a canoe-load  of  fine  fish  which  wc  had 
caught  for  bait,  but  which  the  Tiger 
would  not  eat.  So  wc  ate  some  our- 
selves. Chowder  and  filet,  bubbling  tbe 
one,  and  fragrant  the  other  in  egg  and 
cracker  crumhs.  Then  we  lay  hy  the 
fire  on  a bed  of  soft  wilderness-moss  and 
planned  again. 

"Try  him  on  bass,"  grunted  Joe. 
"Let’s  catch  'some  little,  nine-inch  bass 
and  see  if  he’ll  take  them.”  So  again 
the  rosy  dawn  found  us  after  bass.  .\nd 
this  day  wc  had  a real  rise  from  the 
Tiger. 

VWHERE  a little  bay.  lily-filled,  lay 
” dreaming  in  the  sun,  wc  fished  for 
bass.  Half  a dozen  fighting  warriors  we 
had,  some  of  them  the  dusky,  tawny 
barred  ones.  They  were  a little  big  for 
the  Tiger  bait,  we  thought,  yet  wc  strung 
the  likeliest  one  on  the  string  that  dan- 
gled over  the  end  of  the  canoe  while  wc 
(Continued  on  page  142) 
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the  last  mild  day.  Below  there  in  a depression  is  a 
little  ice  and  the  trail  shows  how  the  deer  crawled  down 
on  the  ice  and  licked  its  margin  in  an  endeavor  to  find 
a few  drops  of  water.  No  use.  The  puddle  is  frozen 
solid.  Straight  to  the  nearest  broofc  goes  the  trail,  there 
to  meander  up  and  down  and  across,  the  toe-marks 
showing  how  the  buck  tried  to  find  a tiny  spot  where 
the  ice  could  be  broken.  Back  again  to  the  evergreens 
to  a waterless  bed.  So  runs  the  story  through  weeks  of 
bitter  weather. 

.On  the  lake,  where  the  wind-blown  snow  is  crusted, 
apjiears  the  trail  of  a fox,  going  straight  toward  a cer- 
tain timbered  point,  deviating  only  to  circle  a stump  or 
log  where  mice  tracks  promise  a meal.  There  are  shallow 
depressions  that  show  that  the  fox  is  lean  and  not  heavy 
enough  to  break  through  the  light  crust,  but  where 
they  leave  the  lake  they  are  deeper,  proving  that  even 
Reynard’s  furry  paws  are  not  broad  enough  to  bear 
him  up. 

The  little  river  alone  is  not  stilled,  ice-coated  though 
it  be,  for  its  softly  tinkling  voice  comes  up  through  its 
deep  armor  of  clear  blue  ice. 


THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a healthful  interest  hi  outdoor 
recreation,  and  a refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 
August  14,  1873. 

THE  WOODS  IN  EARLY  MARCH 

There  is  no  other  season  so  attractive  to  the  woods 
lover  as  early  March  in  the  forest.  If  the  day  be 
a cold  and  still  one  the  silence  is  most  impressive, 
broken  as  it  is  only  now  and  then  by  the  cracking  and 
popping  of  the  trees.  And  if  a breeze  stirs  their  mighty 
tops,  those  limbs  that  touch  seem  to  groan  in  agony 
as  their  icy  surfaces  rub  together  in  mournful  fashion. 
But  if  the  temperature  is  rising  and  the  sun  is  bright, 
cheery  little  woodpeckers  rustle  and  bustle  among  the 
trees,  busily  engaged  in  seeking  for  a meal  in  the  bark 
of  pine  or  balsam  fir,  flitting  from  yellow  birch  to  stately 
basswood,  searching  among  the  moss  festoons  of  the 
swamp  tamarack  or  looking  into  holes  and  cracks  of 
rotting  beech  and  hard  maple. 

In  the  slashes  near  a lake,  where  the  snow  is  light 
and  feathery,  one  finds  the  cosy  bed  of  the  great  “snow- 
shoe  rabbit,”  probably  just  vacated.  Crawling  under 
snow-laden  branches,  pushing  l)etween  leafless  maple 
shoots,  your  snowshoes  catching  in  unseen  stubs,  you 
make  more  noise  than  is  good  for  purposes  of  observa- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  momentary  glimpse  you  get  of 
Avhat  seems  to  be  a bit  of  snow  falling  oft'  a log  may 
indeed  be  one  of  these  white-garbed  fellows  flitting  away 
to  a safer  retreat.  See  how  large  his  tracks  are ! Al- 
most as  wide,  in  the  soft  snow,  as  those  of  a deer.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  they  were  made  by  a rabbit  until  one 
sees  the  furry  pads  that  in  part  give  him  his  title. 

Crossing  the  trail  is  a shallow  groove,  as  if  a sack  of 
meal  has  been  dragged  at  the  end  of  a rope.  No  deer’s 
this.  Look  yonder  doevn  the  slope.  A tree  with  the 
bark  stripped  oft'  completely  in  bands  far  above  the 
ground.  These  and  the  tracks  in  the  bottom  of  the 
groove  proclaim  the  presence  of  the  porcupine.  Eurther 
on  appears  the  trail  of  a “black  cat”  making  straight  up 
the  slope  toward  a hemlock-crowned  hill,  his  hunting 
over,  sleep  attracting  him  homeward. 

When  a deer  trail  crosses  your  path,  follocv  it  and 
learn  one  of  the  hard  lessons  of  the  forest.  Beyond  a 
fallen  treetop  where  the  tender  branches  have  been 
snipped  oft,  the  single  tracks  lead  straight  to  a rocky 
slope  where  there  are  icicles  frum  the  melted  snow  of 


JOHN  H.  WALLACE,  JR. 

JOHN  H.  WALLACE,  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  Conser\a- 
tion  Commissioner  of  his  state  and  a prominent 
figure  in  all  national  Conservation  movements, 
died  recently  at  his  home  in  Montgomery  after  a short 
attack  of  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Wallace  will  be  missed  and  mourned  by  those 
who  knew  him,  for  he  had  a rare  capacity  for  friend- 
ship and  the  history  of  these  times  will  accord  him  a 
high  position  among  those  men  who  have  lived  and 
labored  that  this  world  might  be  made  a better  place 
in  which  to  live  and  that  a richer  heritage  be  left  their 
cliildren. 

John  Wallace  was  first  of  all  a true  son  of  Alabama. 
His  devotion  to  his  state  and  all  of  her  traditions  was 
the  passion,  the  moving  impulse,  of  his  life.  He  was 
an  accomplished  sportsman  and  was  devoted  to  horse 
and  hound  and  bird  dog  not  only  because  Ije  had  a 
natural  love  for  them  but  also  because  they  were  part' 
of  the  history  of  the  race  from  which  he  sprang.  He  ! 
was  a conservationist  because  he  wanted  those  things  ! 
to  live  which  were  a part  of  the  commonwealth  that  > 
was  his  and  had  been  his  ancestors  and  which  he  would 
have  go  down  safely  to  his  descendants. 

It  was  John  H.  Wallace,  Jr.,  who  aroused  the  people! 
of  Alabama  to  their  duty  of  conserving  their  natural 
resources.  He  wrote  the  bill  that  created  the  Depart-  | 
ment  cif  Game  and  Eish  for  his  state  and  secured  its 
passage.  He  wrote  the  first  adecpiate  laws  for  the  ])ro- 
tection  of  its  fish  and  game  and  labored  earnestly  until 
he  became  recognized  not  only  as  a pioneer  conserva- 
tionist in  his  native  state  l)ut  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  efftcient  conservationists  of  the  country. 

TWO  SHEEP  HUNTERS 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  two  noteAvorthy 
captures  of  wild  sheep  by  American  big-game 
hunters. 

In  the  extreme  North,  on  the  Chukotsk  Peninsula,  ; 
Siberia,  John  B.  Burnham,  President  of  the  American 
Game  Protective  Association,  spent  months  in  searching 
for  the  almost  extinct  mountain  sheep  of  that  region, 
and  succeeded  in  killing  one  individual  and  securing 
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fragmentary  but  characteristic  specimens  of  several  others. 

lust  what  are  the  relationships  of  this  sheep  will  not 
he  known  until  the  specimens  have  received  careful 
study.  It  is,  however,  the  sheep  which  is  just  across 
1 lering  Sea  from  Dali’s  sheep  of  Northern  Alaska ; and 
its  examination  hy  naturalists  may  reveal  something 
very  interesting  in  its  relationship  to  the  sheep  of  North 
America. 

At  the  other  end;  of  the  line,  Charles  Sheldon,  famous 
as  an  Alaska  explorer,  big-game  hunter,  and  a Vice- 
President  of  the  Boone  and  Crocket  Club,  secured  in 
Sonora,  iMexico,  about  opposite  Tiburon  Island  in  the 
Gulf  of  California,  some  mountain  sheep  which  are  the 
southernmost  found  on  this  continent,  except  those 
on  the  Peninsula  of  Lower  California. 

Since  these  sheep  have  only  just  been  captured,  and 
have  not  been  studied,  their  precise  relationship  to  the 
well-known  form  found  a little  further  north  in  the 
United  States  is  not  yet  known. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  mountain  sheep 
so  far  to  the  north  and  at  the  south  end  of  their  range 
and  in  localities  hitherto  scientifically  unknown,  should 
have  been  killed  within  the  past  year  by  two  well-known 
i Americans. 


FOREST  FIRES  AND  GAME 

The  statement  that  forest  fires  destroy  much  game 
has  always  been  made,  but  definite  information  to 
prove  this  point  has  been  lacking.  It  is  an  indis- 
putable fact  that  game  becomes  less  abundant  with  each 
recurring  fire,  but  just  what  kind  and  number  of  game 
animals  perish  is  unknown.  An  opportunity  was  afford- 
ed in  the  spring  of  1920  to  get  information  on  this  source 
of  destruction  to  the  wild  game  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  spring  of  1920  was  very  dry  and  many  large  forest 
fires  occurred  in  Pennsylvania.  One  such  fire  started  on 
June  1st  five  miles  south  of  Medix  Run,  in  the  heart  of 
an  unexcelled  deer  country.  The  men  fighting  this  fire, 
under  the  direction  of  Forester  Chas.  E.  Zerby,  rescued 
three  new-born  fawns  from  the  fire  near  their  camp. 
These  fawns  could  barely  stand  and  would  surely  have 
jierished  had  not  their  bleats  been  heard  by  the  fire- 
fighters above  the  roar  and  crackle  of  the  flames.  All 
three  fawns  were  male  deer.  From  this  rescue,  occur- 
ring on  a limited  area  near  camp,  it  was  estimated  that 
fully  100  or  more  fawns  perished  within  the  5,300-acre 
sweep  of  the  fire.  The  adult  deer  could,  of  course, 
escape.  It  was  predicted  at  this  time  that  a shortage 
of  legal  deer  killed  would  be  noticed  in  the  season  of 
1921,  at  which  time  these  fawns  would  be  spike-bucks, 
and  such  was  the  case.  Conferring  with  the  Traveling 
Game  Protector,  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Kelly,  of  DuBois,  Pa., 
he  informs  us  that  while  the  deer  killed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fire  showed  an  increase  over  past  years  yet  this 
increase  was  not  in  keeping'  with  that  of  the  surrounding 
regions.  The  shortage  of  spike-bucks  was  particularly 
noticeable. 

Very  few  of  the  smaller  game  animals  escaped.  This 
area  being  a blackened  waste,  the  protective  coloration 
of  the  rabbits  and  ruffed  grouse  made  them  easily  dis- 
cernible. Onri’  one  disheveled  rabbit  and  a grouse  hen 
with  a lonely  chick  were  seen  during  the  summer  follow- 
ing the  fire.  Immediately  after  the  fire  female  deer  could 
be  seen  searching  for  their  fawns  over  the  blackened 
ground.  One  such  deer  whose  fawn  had  been  saved, 
scenting  her  offspring,  came  close  to  camp,  but  when 
they  carried  the  fawm  to  her  she  ran  away,  the  fawn 
following  the  men  back  to  camp  as  tame  as  a kitten. 

Pennsylvania  has  built  up  a great  hunting-ground  and 
under  wise  protection  the  game  is  increasing  rapidly. 
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There  are  only  two  things  that  can  remove  the  game. 
The  first  is  to  repeal  all  game  laws  and  the  second  is 
forest  fires.  There  is  little  danger  of  the  game  becoming 
extinct  from  either  cause  if  the  State  continues  in  it> 
present  policy.  The  tools  and  eejuipment  that  wonld 
have  stopped  that  fire  of  1920  have  been  sup])lied  b_\- 
the  Department  of  Forestry  together  with  other  ad- 
vances in  forest  protection,  but  it  is  important  that  the 
individual  hunter  or  fisherman  should  use  great  care 
while  in  the  woods  as  fires  cause  enormous  damage  to 
timber  and  game. 


FOR  BETTER  SHOOTING 

PASSAGE  of  the  New-Anthony  bill  to  provide  for 
Federal  licenses  to  hunt  migratory  birds  and  for 
the  establishrnent  of  game  refuges  and  ])ublic 
shooting  grounds  for  such  birds  would  affect  about 
5,000,000  American  sportsmen.  The  bill  has  been  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Senate  committee  on  public  lands 
and  surveys.  In  the  House  the  bill  is  in  the  commiltec- 
on  agriculture.  It  provides  that  each  hunter  of  migra- 
tory birds  shall  obtain  a Federal  license,  at  a cost  of  ,S1 
for  the  season,  the  licenses  to  be  issued  at  any  ])ost  office 
in  the  United  States.  Out  of  the  ])roceeds  not  less  than' 
45  per  cent,  is  to  be  spent  by  the  Government,  through  a 
proposed  Migratory  Bird  Refuge  Commission,  in  buying 
or  renting  land  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  migra- 
tory game  bird  refuges  which  would  serve  as  breeding 
and  feeding  places  for  birds  during  the  period  of  their 
flight  north,  or  the  close  season,  and  as  imblic  shooting 
grounds  during  the  open  season.  An  additional  45  per 
cent,  will  be  used  for  the  enforcement  of  the  [Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  and  the  Lacey  Act  and  the  remaining 
10  per  cent,  for  expenses  in  issuing  licenses  and  cjther 
administrative  expenses. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  be  chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  that  other 
members  shall  be  the  Attorney-General,  the  Postmaster 
General,  and  two  members  of  each  House  of  Congress. 
Rules  and  regulations  governing  the  administratitm  of 
the  proposed  refuges  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  ol 
the  Secretary  of.  Agriculture.  The  proposed  measure 
does  not  in  any  way  obviate  the  necessity  of  procuring 
a State  hunting  license.  W'rite  to  your  Congressman 
and  tell  him  that  you  favor  this  bill  as  it  will  make  better 
shooting  for  you  and  your  sons. 


YELLOWSTONE  PARK  GAME 

Reports  from  the  Yellowstone  Park  up  to  the 
middle  of  Januaiy,  tell  of  a reasonably  mild  winter 
there,  and  it  is  said  that  all  the  wild  animals  arc 
wintering  well.  The  autumn  was  open  and  the  elk  and 
deer  did  not  go  out  during  the  hunting  season,  so  that 
the  number  killed — on  the  north  and  east  sides  ol  the 
park,  at  least,  was  very  small. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  a few  elk  have  gone  over 
the  line;  but  the  [Montana  State  Game  W arden  has  sta- 
tioned some  very  efficient  men  just  tnitside  the  ])ark, 
while  the  United  States  I'orest  Service  is  coo])crating 
with  these  state  wardens  to  i)rotect  the  game. 

Since  the  close  of  the  open  season,  a few  cases  have 
been  made  known  of  illegal  killing  just  outside  the 
park.  But  in  mcjst  of  these  cases,  those  guilty  of  break- 
ing the  law  Inn'e  been  a])i)reliemled  and  tried,  and  lines 
ranging  from  $25  to  $250  each  were  im])osed  lor  the 
violation  of  the  law. 

This  is  an  unusual  state  of  things  for  [Montana  ;ind 
s] leaks  well  for  the  officials  who  have  been  appointed 
to  enforce  the  new  game  law. 
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RAINBOW  OR  STEELHEAD 

E\’l^l\\'  ani;ior  fools  (luitc  suro  that 
lio  oaii  loll  a Rainhow  trout  from 
a Stoolhoacl,  hut  not  all  anglers 
make  tho  samo  distiuotioiis.  Some 
(lopoud  u|)ou  tho  shai)c  ()f  the  tail,  others 
upon  tho  louifth  of  tho  head  or  snout, 
others  upon  tho  oolor  of  tho  hody,  w hile 
still  others  consider  more  dooi)ly-soatod 
oharaotors  such  as  tho  oolor  or  tho  ilosh. 
v^oiuotiuios  a loarnod  judi;o  on  tho  honoh 
admits  tho  ^■aluo  of  this  last-moutiouod 
oharaotor  and  hands  down  the  court’s 
\oialict  accordingly,  as  was  shown  in  a 
rooont  case  in  a certain  county  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

A man  was  arrested  hy  the  State  I'ish 
■ and  (lame  Commission  and  charged  with 
ha\ing  caught  a Stoclhoad  trout  out  of 
season.  Ho  was  haled  into  court.  'I'hc 
fish  ho  had  caught  and  w hich  was  found 
in  his  possession  was  produootl  in  court 
hy  tho  plaiiitil'f  whoso  o.\])ort  identitiod 
it  as  a Stoclhoad.  The  defendant’s  at- 
torney demiod  that  it  was  a Stoclhoad, 
and  called  his  c.\pert  who  said:  "It  is 

a \cry  easy  matter  to  determine  whether 
this  fish  is  a Sto*clhead.  The  flesh  or 
meat  of  the  Stoclhoad  is  always  green  in 
oolor.  If,  ui)on  cutting  open  this  fish, 
we  find  that  the  meat  is  green,  it  is  a 
Steclhead : if  it  is  not  green,  it  is  not  a 
Stcclhead.  I will  now  out  into  this  fish 
so  as  to  c\])ose  the  llcsh  and  }-our  lioiu)r 
can  decide.”  "It’s  pink,  higosh,”  ex- 
claimed tho  court.  “There  ain’t  no  green 
in  it.  It  ain’t  no  Steclhead.  The  case  is 
dismissed  !” 

Pcrhajis  the  most  perplexing  (piestion 
discussed  hy  anglers  is  that  concerning 
the  distinctness  or  identit3^  of  the  Steel- 
head  and  Rainhow  tront.  The  (luestjon 
has  been  a difficult  one  for  ichthyologists 
as  well.  Are  the}-  two  separate,  dis- 
tinct, and  perfectly  good  species?  or  arc 
they  one  and  the  same  thing?  Are  rain- 
hows  sini])ly  those  individuals  of  the  spe- 
cies which  have  never  gone  down  to  the 
sea,  hut  have  remained  in  the  freshwater 
streams  where  they  were  hatched,  and 
where  they  take  on  brighter  colors?  And 
arc  Steelheads,  hy  the  same  token,  merely 
those  individuals  that  have  the  wander- 
lust and  go  dow  n to  the  salt  sea  in  which 
they  li\o  for  a lime,  growing  large  and 
taking  on  loss  rich  hut  more  sih’cry  col- 
ors, and  then,  as  the  spawning  time  ap- 
proaches, return  to  the  freshwater 
streams  to  deposit  their,  eggs?  This  is 
a question  that  has  hoon  discussed  hy 
ichthyologists,  anglers  and  fish-cnlturists 
for  mail}'  years,  and  oven  yet  not  all  arc 
agreed  as  to  what  the  answer  is. 

The  Steclhead  w’as  originally  described 
in  1836  hy  Sir  John  Richardson  in  his 
great  work  "Fauna  Boreali-Americana.” 
The  specimen  upon  which  he  based  his 
description  came  from  the  Columbia 
Ri\  er  at  Fort  \kancou\'er.  1 fe  named  the 
supposed  new  species  Saliiio  (jairdneri  in 


honor  of  Dr.  Cairdner,  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company’s  physician  at  h'ort  \hincouver, 
whom  Richardson  speaks  t)f  as  "an  able 
and  promising  young  naturalist.” 

The  original  rainhow  trout  was  de- 
scribed nineteen  years  later  (March  Id, 
1855)  hy  Dr.  William  P.  tlihhons  of 
San  Francisco,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  California  vVeademy  of  Sciences. 
Dr.  Cdhhons  based  his  description  on 
three  small  specimens  each  about  five 
inches  long  and  "evidently  young  fish  ob- 
tained hy  Mr.  Nevins  from  the  San 
Leandro  Creek,”  i)rohahly  not  far  from 
the  present  village  of  San  l.eandro,  Ala- 
meda County.  He  called  the  supposed 
new  s])ccies  Satiiio  iridca,  which,  trans- 
lated into  Fnglish,  gave  the  fish  a ^■ery 
appropriate  vernacular  name,  Rainhow 
Trout. 

Trout  are  known  to  occur  in  practi- 
cally all  the  small  streams  tributary  to 
San  Francisco  Bay,  and  they  all  seem  to 
he  identical  with  the  trout  of  San  Lean- 
dro Creek,  ^^•hieh  is  now  known  to  he 
identical  with  the  Steclhead  of  the  Cali- 
fornia coast.  A\'hcther  this  Steclhead  is 
the  same  s])ecics  as  that  of  the  Columbia 
Ri\  er,  described  by  Richardson  under  the 
name  Salmo  gairdiicri,  is  not  certain.  It 
has  always  been  assumed  that  they  arc 
identical,  hut  it  is  oidy  an  assumption, 
as  no  direct  comparison  of  adequate  ma- 
terial has  apparently  ever  been  made. 
1 f thc>'  are  one  and  the  same  species, 
then  the  correct  name  of  the  Rainbow 
Trout  of  our  coastal  streams  is  Salmo 
(/ainlucri,  that  name  ha\'ing  priority  over 
Salmo  iridciis  of  Gibbons. 

But  there  arc  other  kinds  of  Rainbow 
Trout  in  California.  Indeed,  the  Rain- 
how of  fish-cnlturists  and  most  anglers 
is  not  the  little  fish  of  our  coastal  streams 
hut  the  magnificent,  brightly-colored 
species  of  the  McCloud,  which  Dr.  Jor- 
dan described  in  1894  under  the  name 
Salmo  sliashi. 

This  species  has  considerably  smaller 
scales  than  the  .San  Leandro  fish,  there 
being  about  145  in  the  lateral  line  of  the 
former,  while  in  the'  latter  there  are 
only  about  130. 

The  .Shasta  'Lrout  is  the  Rainbow 
'I'rout  of  fish-cnlturists;  it  is  the  species 


Top  and  bottom  views  of  left  hind  foot 
of  fox  squirrel  having  eight  toes 


whieh  has  been  most  e.xtensively  propa- 
gated and  which,  under  the  name  "Rain- 
l)ow  Trout,”  has  been  most  widely  dis- 
tributed by  .State  and  b'ederal  agencies. 
It  is  the  s])ecies  most  often  caught  by, 
and  best  known  to  the  anglers.  It  is  the 
Rainbow  <)f  the  angler  ami  the  fisli-cullii- 
rists,  and  it  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Steclhead. 

Summing  up  the  itiattcr,  the  following 
is  probably  a fair  statement  of  the  pres- 
ent views  of  the  experts  regarding  the 
Steelhcad-Rainbow  problem  : 

1.  If  the  Steclhead  of  the  California 
coast  is  identical  with  the  Steclhead  of 
the  Columbia  River,  its  proper  scientific 
name  is  Salmo  gairdneri. 

2.  The  Steclhead  of  the  California 
coast  is  identical  with  the  Rainbow  of 
the  California  coastal  streams,  and,  if 
distinct  from  the  Columbia  Stcelbcacl  (as 
I believe  it  is),  it  must  bear  the  name 
given  to  it  by  Gibbons,  Salmo  iridciis. 

3.  The  Rainbow  of  fish-cnlturists  and 
most  anglers  is  the  Shasta  Rainbow, 
which  is  very  distinct  from  the  Steclhead. 

The  anglers  who  visit  our  coastal 
streams,  from  Eel  River  on  the  north  to 
the  Ventura  on  the  south,  may  continue 
to  catch  Steelheads,  while  those  who  go 
inland  and  fisii  iiT  the  iqiper  Sacramento 
and  its  tributaries  will,  it  is  hoped,  con- 
tinue to  fill  their  creels  with  the  legal 
limit  of  the  Shasta  Rainbow  which,  para- 
phrazing  good  Dr.  Henshall’s  felicitou.s 
appraisement  of  the  black  bass,  is,  “inch 
for  inch  and  pound  for  iionnd,  the  ganiest 
trout  that  swims.” 

B.  W.  Evermann, 

California. 


TWO  FEET  IN  ONE 

WHILE  hunting  in  Lawrence  County, 
Indiana,  recently,  Ralph  Meyncke 
of  Tipton,  Indiana,  shot  a fox-squirrcl 
whose  left  hind  foot  had  eight  perfect 
toes  or  two  perfectly  developed  feet  in 
one. 

The  squirrel  was  normal  in  every  other 
respect,  except  the  one  large  foot. 
Often  squirrels  are  caught  which  have 
an  extra  toe  on  each  foot,  hut  a squirrel 
with  two  ])crfect  feet  on  one  leg  is  very 
unusual.  Many  old  hunters  who  hunted 
in  the  days  when  squirrels  were  more  nu- 
merous than  they  are  to-day,  say  that 
they  never  saw  a foot  like  this  one. 

Mr.  Meyncke  noticed  that  when  he 
shot  the  squirrel  out  of  the  tree,  he  came 
to  earth  on  his  feet  and  climbed  tho 
nearest  tree  with  unusual  activity  and 
gracefulness.  Later,  when  cleaning  the 
squirrel,  the  hunter  believed  it  was  this 
extra  foot  that  aided  him  in  his  aerial 
stunts. 

Gketciien  Dye, 

Indiana. 
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ROBIN  HOMES 

ONE  of  niy  most  delightful  bird  ex- 
periences was  in  connection  with  a 
pair  of  robins  that  built  a nest  in  the 
main  crotch  of  an  ash-leaved  maple  that 
stood  beside  the  walk  in  front  of  the 
house.  Here  the  birds  built  their  nest 
and  reared  their  young  but  three  feet 
from  the  heads  of  pedestrians  passing  by 
at  all  times  of  the  day.  As  soon  as  the 
little  birds  were  hatched  the  parent  birds 
could  be  seen  on  the  lawn  and  in  the 
garden  looking  for  food  for  their  ever- 
hungry  babies.  It  used  to  amuse  me  to 
sec  them  discover  an  earthworm,  seize 
it,  and  with  all  their  strength  pull  it 
from  the  ground  and  then  calmly  gather 
it  in  a compact  mass  of  coils  and  carry 
it  to  the  nest.  How  anxiously  they  fol- 
lowed me  when  I was  at  work  in  the 
garden  ready  to  seize  each  worm  or  grub 
uncovered. 

I chanced  one  day  to  be  splitting  some 
jack  pine  wood  in  which  there  were 
many  white  grubs.  These  the  birds  soon 
discovered  and  then  all  other  food  was 
discarded.  That  was  a dainty  baby  food 
that  could  not  be  beat.  How  the  birds 
waited  and  watched  for  each  new  grub 
and  how  they  hurried  to  and  from  the 
nest.  They  became  so  tame  that  they 
soon  took  grubs  from  my  shoe  when 
placed  there.  I worked  a little  each  day 
to  accommodate  the  birds  and  they,  as 
may  be  surmised,  were  always  on  hand 
until  after  the  young  birds  had  left  the 
liest.  Then  I missed  them  and  I had 
lost  some  of  my  most  intimate  bird 
friends. 

This  year  my  acquaintance  has  been 
larger  than  usual.  I carefully  observed 
approximately  twenty-five  nests  for  a 
period  of  twelve  weeks,  all  of  them 
being  within  a mile  of  each  other  and 
all  but  a few  rods  from  the  banks  of 
the  same  creek.  Four  of  the  nests  were 
built  on  the  projecting  parts  of  build- 
ings, one  on  the  ragged  top  of  a wil- 
low stump,  one  on  the  dead  branch  of 
a broken-down  tree,  two  in  vines,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  remainder  in  thorn  trees. 
These  trees  make  ideal  bird  homes  and 
the  birds  are  quick  to  see  and  pick  the 
best  places.  One  nest  was  at  least  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground,  while  the  one  on 


Robin  nest  on  window  ledge 


Robin  nest  in  crotch  of  tree 


the  branch  of  the  fallen  tree  was  but  a 
little  over  a foot  from  the  ground.  The 
greater  part  of  the  nests,  however,  were 
from  four  to  ten  feet  from  the  ground 
and  were  in  or  near  the  main  crotch  of 
some  tree.  Alvin  M.  Peterson, 

Wisconsin. 


PHEASANTS  AND  DOMESTIC 
FOWLS 

T N the  coverts  of  the  Inland  Empire, 
* that  wide  stretch  of  valley,  field  and 
foothill  surrounding  Spokane,  Wash.,  the 


Chinese  pheasant  has  found  a habitat  to 
his  liking.  With  abbreviated  shooting 
seasons,  some  winter  feeding  and  ad- 
mirably enforced  protection,  this  magni- 
ficent oriental  game  bird  has  increased 
vastly  and  promises  to  much  more  than 
hold  its  own.  The  season  of  1921  saw 
splendid  pheasant  shooting. 

In  the  Spokane  country  the  brilliantly 
plumaged  male  birds  are  wont  to  Hock 
together  in  the  denser  coverts.  The  drali 
females,  on  the  contrary,  show  a decided 
predilection  for  the  farmyards  and  it  is 
a very  ordinary  incident  to  sec  a dozen 
of  them  feeding  with  the  domestic  fow  Is. 
And  thereby  hangs  a tale. 

Last  season  reports  came  .o  hand  that 
white  birds  had  been  seen  in  coveys  of 
Chinese  pheasants.  The  report  persisted 
this  year  and  came  from  widely  separ- 
ated points.  Game  wardens  stated  they 
had  seen  as  many  as  three  or  four  white 
specimens  in  a single  covey,  that  ap- 
parently they  were  as  large,  as  wild,  as 
strong  on  the  wing  and  more  or  less 
similar  in  build  to  the  ordinary  pheasant. 

When  the  season  opened  several  of  the 
freak  “Chinamen”  were  killed  and  close 
examination  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
white  birds  are  the  result  of  barnyard 
liaisons  between  hen  pheasants  and  leg- 
horn cocks.  Brilliant  crimson  coloring 
around  the  eyes  and  the  characteristic 
tail  are  about  the  only  points  in  common 
between  the  pheasant  cock  and  his  hybrid 
brother.  The  cross  has  been  discovered 
more  or  less  generally  throughout  the 
district  and  has  created  considerable  in- 
terest among  sportsmen. 

R.  A.  Laird,  secretary  of  the  Spokane 
(Washington)  News  Bureau,  has  fur- 
nished the  accompanying  photograph. 
We  quote  further  details  from  a letter 
received  from  Mr.  Laird: 

“Early  in  the  season  it  was  noted  in 
various  parts  of  the  Spokane  country 
that  several  flocks  of  "Chinamen”  con- 
tained white  birds.  The  season  nad  not 
advanced  very  far  before  several  of 
these  birds  were  shot  and  the  mystery 
was  solved.  They  have  so  many  of  the 
ear-marks  of  the  Leghorn  chicken  that 
the  birds  are  unquestionably  hybrids. 
During  the  winter  the  cocks  flock  by 
themselves  and  are  quite  wild.  On  the 
(Continued  on  page  130) 
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TANNING  BUCKSKIN 

IN  thumbing  the  pages  of  an  old  Journal 
kept  hy  me  wliile  spending  a year 
among  the  Indians  and  trappers  of 
Northern  Ontario  in  18Q9-1000  I came 
across  the  following  directions,  given 
me  at  the  time  by  the  Indians,  for  tan- 
ning huckskin  "indian  fashion,”  and 
which  I used  with  great  success.  It 
may  lie  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
Fokest  .\Nn  Stre.am  : 

Put  the  hide  hair  side  up  in  a basin  of 
milk  warm  water ; nothing  else ; cover, 
and  allow  to  stand  at  this  temperature 
(not  warmer)  for  three  days.  This  is  to 
raise  the  grain  and  loosen  the  hair. 
■After  this,  grain  the  hide.  The  Indians 
use  a white  birch  pole  about  eight  feet 
long  and  six  to  eight  inches  in  diam- 
eter ; they  remove  the  bark  for  two 
feet  or  so,  leaving  the  wood  perfectly 
smootli.  The  hide  is  stretched  tight  over 
this  pole:  then  with  one  end  of  pole  on 
the  ground  and  the  other  agains*-  the 
breast,  they  shave  from  them,  with  a 
graining  knife,  running  the  knife  under 
both  hair  and  grain.  This  is  a slow  and 
particular  piece  of  work. 


After  graining,  put  hack  in  basin  flesh 
side  up,  and  cover  with  the  suds  of 
yellow'  soap,  hike  or  milk  warm  as  be- 
fore and  leave  for  two  or  three  days 
longer.  You  are  then  enabled  to  remove 
all  flesh  from  the  hide,  with  ease.  Then 
pull  and  stretch  the  hide  until  it  is  dry. 
Put  back  in  a fresh  suds  at  same  tenpier- 
■ Lture  for  two  or  three  days  longer.  Ihill 
and  work  the  hide  at  intervals  for  a 


Txr  E are  depending  upon  the 
r friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to 
make  this  department  worthy  of 
his  name.  No  'man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  lurote  of 
them  with  giiainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camp- 
ing and  “going  light’’  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 


in  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
we  hope  that  all  good  woodsmen 
ivill  contribute  to,  this  department 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances. — [Editor.] 


couple  days,  until  it  is  dry  and  soft. 
Then  dip  in  tanners’  f)il,  and  put  it  back 
in  the  suds  again  for  two  days.  Re- 
move the  hide,  and  pull  and  work 
until  it  is  dry  and  soft.  If  hard  spots 
are  left,  ml)  oil  on  them  and  put  back  in 
the  suds  and  repeat  the  process  of  pul- 
ling and  working  until  soft. 

After  the  tanning  is  completed  and 
the  hide  is  thoroughly  dry,  smoke  it  to 
give  it  the  color  desired;  this  is  done 
by  sewing  it  up  into  the  form  of  a bag, 
with  one  end  open.  Burn  rotten  birch 
or  dry  cedar  punk,  and  direct  the  fairly- 
cooled  smoke  into  the  hide. 

A rather  tedious  process,  hut  well  jus- 
tified by  the  superior  results  obtained. 

C.  C.  Boak, 
Nevada. 


A SNOWSHOE  KINK 

1NOTE  an  article  in  Nessmuk’s  Camp 
Fire  regarding  the  use  of  snowshocs 
in  which  the  writer  advises  against  the 
use  of  heels  on  footwear. 

If  one  must  use  shoes  with  heels  in 
snowshoeing  let  him  try  this  plan ; 

Get  a piece  of  leather  from  the  har- 
ness shop,  five  inches  by  six  inches, 
round  the  comers  off,  have  the  harness 
man  punch  three  holes  on  each  side  and 
three  on  each  end  large  enough  to  draw 
a rawhide  thong  through  and  lace  it  on 
to  the  snow  shoe,  smooth  side  up,  length- 
ways of  the  shoe,  so  that  your  heel  will 
strike  about  the  middle  of  the  leather. 

I have  had  these  kind  of  leathc'-s  on 
my  snowshoes  for  ten  years  and  have 
worn  all  kinds  of  heels  and  no  heels, 
and  my  snowshoes  do  not  sag  under 
the  heels  now.  F.  G.  Thom,\s, 

New  York. 


LOCK  FOR  CAMP  DOOR 


There  arc  thousands  of  campers 
who  leave  their  camps  and  cabins, 
as  they  believe,  securely  locked  for  the 
winter  only  to  find  in  the  spring  that  J 
the  doors  and  windows  have  been  forced  J 
during  their  absence  and  the  contents 
stolen  or  badly  injured.  It  is  a simple  j| 
matter  to  bar  the  windows,  but  to  sue-  I 
cessfully  bar  the  door  and  yet  be  able  to  ' 
admit  yourself  when  you  wish  to  is 
another  matter.  With  that  in  mind  a 
camper  of  the  writer’s  acquaintance  de-  I 
vised  this  secret  lock  herein  described.  1 
All  the  locking  is  done  on  the  inside  | 
of  the  house,  and  he  alone  knows  the  ‘I 
secret  of  unlocking  it  from  the  outside.  I 
The  only  w’ay  for  an  outsider  to  gain  ,n 
admittance  is  to  smash  down  the  door  | 
entirely — a thing  not  likely  to  be  done.  II 
The  first  requis’te  is  a heavy  iron  bar 
about  10  inches  longer  than  the  width 
of  the  door.  Something  about  2 inches  ' 
wide  by  ->4  inches  thick  should  stand  the  I 
strain  of  any  assault.  Drill  a Jd-inch  | 
hole  in  one  end  and  saw  a slot  inch 
long  by  Ys  inch  wide  in  the  other.  Pivot 
the  bar  to  the  left  side  of  the  door  i 
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frame  so  that  when  it  lies  horizontally 
across  the  door  the  lock  will  be  hidden 
behind  it.  Use  a long  bolt  for  the  pivot 
which  will  go  clear  through  the  frame 
"nd  bolt  on  the  inside. 

Lav  the  hasp  horizontally  across  the 
door  and  mark  the  shape  o?  the  slot  on 
the  opposite  door  frame.  Then  drill  two  > 
^-inch  holes  through  the  frame  and  | 
ream  out,  making  a flat  hole  about  1]4  , 
inches  wide  by  Y i”ch  higb. 

Next — ha\’c  your  hlacksinitli  make 
a bolt  of  j4-inch  round  iron  with  a large 
flat  head  on  one  end  and  an  eye  welded  I 
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nt  the  other  (see  sketch).  This  is  used 
for  the  lock.  The  eye  should  be  just 
gmall  enough  to  pass  through  the  hole 
111  the  framei  and  the  shank  long  enough 
§0  that  when  the  hasp  is  in  position  and 
the  bolt  head  against  it,  the  eye  will  pro- 
ject out  oii  the  inside  of  the  frame. 
This  measurement,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  thickness  of  the'  doOr  frame. 
Now  g€t  three  large  Screw  eyeS  and 
screw  them  on  tlie  inside  of  the  door 
frame,  two  of  them  straddling  the  hole 
above  and  below,  and  the  third  about  six 
inches  above  the  bole,  These'  must  be  in 
line  and  are  guides  for  tbe  steel  fod 
which  is  Used  to  lock  the  bolt  in  position. 
Make  an  eye  in  the  top  end  of  this 
rod  through  which  is  fastened  a strong- 
cord  or,  better  Still,  a length  of  small 
flexible  wire  rope.  The  rod  Should  be 
long  enough  to  go  through  the  two  lower 
screw-eyes  and  the  bolt-eye  when  the 
eye  rests  on  the  upper  screw-eye.  Two 


wooden  strips  act  as  guides  for  the  bolt- 
eye  and  are  fastened  to  each  side  of 
the  hole  as  shown. 

Lead  the  cord  through  a small  pulley 
above  the  rod  and  then  down  hy  a sec- 
ond one  through  the  floor  close  to  the 
sill  and  allow  it  to  hang — with  a small 
weight  on  it — under  the  house  and  be- 
hind the  lattice  w'ork  or  other  hiding 
place.  The  weight  on  the  cord  should 
be  enough  to  raise  the  rod  out  of  the 
eyes  and  release  the  bolt. 


To  lock — set  hasp  in  position — push 
the  bolt  through  and  drop  the  rod  in 
place.  To  unlock-“pull  on  the  cord 
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which  raises  the  rod  and  releases  the 
bolt  which  can  then  he  pulled  out. 

L.  B.  Robbins, 

Mass. 


HOW  TO  START  A FIRE 
WITH  ICE 

The  inventor  of  the  Both  Eyes  Open 
gun  sight,  of  Lewisport,  Kentucky, 
is  passing  this  along  to  the  readers  of 
Forest  and  Stream,  with  the  view  of 
furthering  information  for  fire-starting 
to  off-stand  starvation  or  freezing  to 
death  when  lost  or  delayed  in  a wilder- 
ness without  matches  or  the  means  for 
starting  a fire; 

“One  day  in  mid-winter,  while  out  for 
ducks  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  Ohio 
at  this  point,  I was  forced  by  the  river's 
wildness  to  remain  on  Corn  Island, 
Avhich  was  but  a small  piece  of  land  at 
this  time,  owing  to  the  high  water.  The 
white-caps  were  rolling  too  high  and 
threatening  to  attempt  a crossing  in  my 
small  boat,  and  there  was  no  escape  save 
through  several  miles  of  over-flowed 
bottom  land  back  to  the  hills,  so  1 de- 
cided to  remain  on  the  island  until  the 
wind  and  waves  subsided. 

Fire  wood  was  plentiful  but  I bad  no 
matches,  and  had  never  been  successful 
in  starting  a fire  with  smokeless  powder 
— not  since  the  days  of  “black”  had  I 
been  able  to  make  a fire  with  the  shot- 
gun. Mr.  Recktenwalt’s  letter,  just 
read,  in  your  January  issue,  telling  how 
one  may  do  it,  is  new  and  interesting  to 
me.  Of  course,  smokeless  powder  un- 
confined would  burn  slowly  enough  to 
start  a fire  but  the  idea  had  never  oc- 
curred to  me.  i searched  my  pockets 
many  times  for  a match  in  vain.  I tried 
several  shells  into  perfectly  dry  bunches 
of  grass  and  then  remembered  that  it 
had  occurred  to  me  some  time  before 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a lens 
of  ice  the  same  as  a reading  glass  and 
start  a fi  e with  the  assistance  of  the 
rays  of  the  SUn. 


Fortunately,  I found  a clear  ])ieer  of 
ice  about  three  - eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  With  my  pocket  knife  I cut 
a disk  about  three  inches  in  diametei' 
then  trimmed  it  as  nearly  as  I cf)uld 
to  represent  a double-convex  lens,  or 
reading  glass,  lea\  ing  its  thickness  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  the  center 
and  tapering  both  sides  t(j  a straight 
thin  edge.  At  first  it  did  not  concen- 
trate the  rays  to  a good  focal  point.  I 
thought  its  surface  perhaps  was  too 
rough.  Taking  it  between  the  palms  of 
my  hands  I made  circular  movemeuLs 
back  and  fortb,  and  this  beating  of  its 
surface  quickly  formed  it  into  a lens 
good  enougb  for  .starting  a fire,  which 
it  did  .so  quickly  I was  a.stonishcd. 

F.  E.  riRECORV, 
New  York. 


A RAZOR-BLADE  KNIFE 

A NIFTY  little  tool  for  holding  a 
safety  razor  blade,  \\hich  is  more 
than  handy  in  cutting  canvas,  le;ithcr, 
ripping  stitches,  etc.,  c;in  easily  be  made 
from  eitber  thin  hard  wood  (pieces  of  a 
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cigar  l)ox  arc  about  tbe  right  tliickness 
and  will  do)  or  thin  sheet  iron,  as  shown 
in  the  drawings. 

Cut  out  a ])iece  shaped  as  in  Fig.  “ A 
in  which  “a-a”  are  two  thin  jicgs  driven 
through  and  extending  about  a sixteenth 
of  an  inch  on  one  side,  and  "b  matches 
the  center  hole  of  an  ordinary  water- 
edged  safety  razor  hl.'idc,  :is  sliown  in 
Fig.  “C."  Next  cut  out  a piece  sliaped 
as  “B."  in  which  “1C  fits  over  “b"  ot 
Fig.  with  upper  edge  fitting  sniu; 

against  pegs  “a-a.”  and  lower  edges  of 
the  two  pieces  “.V‘  and  “B“  matching. 

To  assemble,  place  a razor  blade  on 
“A”  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  blade 

(^Coittlfiued  OH  pape  1.10) 


TURKEY  LOVE 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

IN  the  depths  of  a tidewater  \'irginia’ 
forest,  a wild  turkey  hen  had  made 
her  nest  u n d e r the  close.-hang'ing 
brandies  of  a sturdy  holly  tree.  Hei’ 
clutch  had  been  laid  and  she  had  been 
brooding  over  her  speckled  eggs  for 
three  weeks,  only  leaving  the  nest  at 
such  intervals  as  would  allow  her  to 
find  necessary  food.  Ten  fine  chicks 
were  the  reward  for  her  patient  waiting, 
and  the  proud  mother  cared  for  them 
well  all  through  the  spring,  summer  and 
early  fall,  although  there  were  only  eight 
youngsters  under  her  care  when  the 
leaves  began  to  turn,  for  two  of  the 
chicks  had  died  soon  after  they  had  left 
the  nest. 

When  the  sturdy  brood  had  grown  to 
the  size  that  their  sexes  could  lie  distin- 
guished, the  mother  hen  began  to  notice 
the  remarkably  handsome  appearance  of 
one  of  the  young  gobblers,  a bird  which 
had  grown  steadily  into  masculine 
beauty  and  strength,  showing  larger  size, 
more  brilliant  plumage  and  a greater 
spirit  than  his  three  brothers.  Naturally 
the  fond  mother  fairly  worshipped  this 
particular  son,  who  soon  became  the  very 
pride  of  her  heart,  for  he  was  indeed  a 
perfect  specimen  of  his  breed. 

The  forest  in  which  the  wild  brood 
was  hatched  and  later  on,  grew  to  ma- 
turity, was  the  woodlands  of  the  Wil- 
ton Plantation.  Broad  fields  came  right 
up  to  the  borders  of  the  wood.  Way 
down  across  the  fields,  was  the  manor 
house  set  in  a beautifid  shady  lawn  that 
ran  full  to  the  hank  of  the  broad  river 
which  flowed  along  in  lazy  manner  to  the 
ocean.  The  mistress  of  the  manor  prided 
herself  on  her  handsome  flock  of  bronze 
turkeys,  and  each  succeeding  season  one 
could  see  these  domestic  birds  ranging 
over  the  fields,  even  to  the  edges  of  the 
great  body  of  woods. 

On  this  particular  year,  among  the 
flock,  was  a most  beautiful  young  hen, 
the  very  personification  of  turkey  grace- 
fulness and  fascination.  It  might  have 
been  noticed  that  the  gobblers  among  the 
bronze  flock  often  glanced  at  this  hen, 
as  the  nreeding  season  approached  and 
two  of  them  were  especially  impressed 
with  her  charms. 

One  bright  winter  day  it  so  happened 
that  the  wild  flock  came  out  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  woods,  where  they  began 
to  scratch  under  a big  oak  tree  for 
acorns  that  the  matted  leaves  now  cov- 
ered. The  domestic  flock  having  ranged 
far  from  their  ordinary  run,  sighted  and, 
later  on,  joined  their  wild  cousins.  After 
much  confab  in  the  turkey  language, 
both  began  to  fill  their  capacious  craws 
with  the  acorns.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
handsome  wild  gobbler  and  the  beautiful 


domestic  hen  met  for  the  first  time,  fal- 
ling very  much  in  love  with  each  other 
at  once.  What  a very  attractive  picture 
these  two  young  creatures  presented  as 
the  wild  gobbler  drew  himself  to  his  full 
height  and  strutted  near  to  his  newly- 
found  charmer,  while  she,  with  apparent 
demureness  hardly  noticed  his  attentions. 

The  mating  season  was  on.  The  great 
flocks  of  wild  ducks  and  geese  had  left 
the  broad  ri^■er  marshes  and  commenced 
their  long  flight  to  their  far-off  Northern 
breeding  grounds;  the  blue  birds  had 
come,  and  the  old  peach  trees  in  the 
manor  house  orchard  had  bloomed  out  in 
full.  There  were  new-born  colts  in  the 
paddock,  where  the  tender  young  shoots 
of  grass  were  showing  their  pointed 
spires  through  the  grey  sod  of  the  past 
winter,  and  there  were  quite  a lot  of 
white  fleecy  arrivals  in  the  flock  of  fine 
Shropshire  sheep  that  used  the  South 
pasture  field  on  the  old  plantation.  So 
all  nature  was  telling  the  story  to  those 
who  knew. 

Among  the  children  of  nature,  many 
a bride  is  won  at  the  point  of  beak, 
claws,  hoof,  teeth  or  horns,  according  to 
the  breed  and  their  mode  of  fighting,  so 
as  soon  as  the  wild  gobbler  showed  his 
ardent  admiration  for  the  beautiful  do- 
mestic hen,  he  had  trouble  on  his  hands. 
First,  a cousin  of  hers  belonging  to  the 
flock  of  bronzes  showed  his  sentiments 
by  rushing  at  the  wild  bird.  “Greek  met 
Greek”  in  a veritable  “tug  of  war”  as 
these  two  lusty  fellows  fought  with  beak 
and  claws  and  strong  wings.  The  battle 
lasted  for  twenty  minutes  or  more,  then 
the  bronze  turkey  backed  off,  a well- 
thrashed  and  disappointed  aspirant  for 
the  love  of  his  fair  cousin,  who  with 
feminine  dissimulation,  seemed  to  take 
but  little  interest  in  either  his  defeat  or 
in  the  victory  of  the  other  suitor. 

There  was  a great  gobbling  and  fus- 
sing around  among  the  two  flocks  while 
the  would-he  champions  w'erc  testing 
their  might  in  the  lists  of  love,  hut  when 
the  wild  bird  ehased  his  defeated  antag- 
onist hack  to  the  flock  of  bronzes,  and 
turned  with  a feeling  of  exaltation  to 
his  inamorata,  all  the  other  birds,  both 
wild  and  domestic,  watched  with  in- 
tense interest  the  outcome  of  the  affair. 
Approaching  his  loved  one,  the  hand- 
some bird  of  the  wood  strutted  up  close 
to  the  beautiful  domestic  hen.  Some- 


thing was  said  in  the  turkey  language 
of  love,  the  notes  of  which  were  charged 
with  deep  meaning,  for  when  the  two  | 
flocks  separated  for  their  respective  I 
roosting  places,  the  young  champion  es-  I 
corted  his  newly  won  bride  down  | 
through  the  great  woods  to  the  foot  of  ij 
a wide-spreading  oak,  and  soon  the  happy  i; 
])air  were  roosting  side-by-side  on  one 
of  the  limbs  far  up  above  the  ground, 
while  they  were  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  k 
.soft  night  wind  which  went  whispering  j 
through  the  forest,  and  over  the  broad 
fields  as  well  as  across  the  great  river 
marshes,  telling  the  old,  old  story  that 
renews  itself  eaeh  season. 

J.  M.  Beei., 
X^irginia. 


THE  LONG  SLEDS 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  i ! 

jV/FILES  and  miles  of  silent  snow-  j 
fVl  wrapped  forest.  Hardly  a sound  I" 
save  the  snapping  of  some  hough  riven 
by  the  frost;  tracks  aplenty  yet  never  a |! 
sight  of  a living  thing  for  many  a Aveary  . 
league.  Lake  and  lakelet,  river  and  | 
.stream,  lie  as  though  dead,  covered  by  II 
a spotless  mantle  that  reflects  the  rays  | 
of  a low  sun  by  day  and  the  flashing  <| 
beams  of  the  aurora  by  night  1 

Canada’s  northland  now  wears  its  win- 
ter garb — calm,  beautiful,  awe-inspiring. 
.Surely,  Nox,  the  God  of  Death  reigns 
here.  Man  cannot  bend  this  stern  coun- 
try to  his  will,  cannot  force  these  grim 
’rocks,  these  interminable  muskegs,  these 
unending  forests,  to  yield  him  a living. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Indian  finds  him- 
self perfectly  at  home  herein.  Self-suffi- 
cient, independent,  knowing  as  by  in- 
stinct where  the  real  dangers  lurk,  con- 
temptuously indifferent  to  those  that  the 
over-wrought  imagination  of  the  strayer 
from  civilization  conjures  up,  the  trapper 
feels  safer  in  the  wilderness  than  in  the 
haunts  of  men. 

And  at  this  particular  season  thou- 
sands of  silent,  alert,  hunters  arc  making 
their  way  to  the  outposts  of  the  ' fur 
trader.  There  must  he  faces  anxiously 
awaited  that  will  be  missing;  thin  ice, 
accident  by  flood  or  field,  may  halt  the 
most  experienced,  yet  the  hazard  is  no 
greater,  perhaps,  thanJ:hose  the  city  man  ] 
has  to  face  daily. 

Mark  that  beaten  trail ! No  snow  has 
fallen  since  it  was  made,  hence,  some-  | 
one  must  have  passed  since  daybreak' 
when  the  night’s  sprinkling  ceased.  Flere 
is  the  track  of  a snow'shoe,  pitted  by  the  . 
print  of  many  a husky  paw',  all  ironed 
out  by  the  pressure  of  a-  heavily-laden 
toboggan. 

By  forcing  the  pace  a bit  w'e  may  yet 
catch  up  with  the  voyageur  when  he 
next  stops  to  “boil  the  kettle,”  something 
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no  Indian  omits  for  many  hours  in  cold 
weather  unless  the  pitsnargan  holds  none 
of  the  precious  leaf.  He  may  be  halted, 
even,  at  this  moment,  for  far  ahead  is 
a bluff  where  wood,  water,  and  some 
measure  of  shelter  are  promised. 

It  is  as  we  thought.  By  the  fire  stands 
Moonias,  The  Stranger,  so-called  because 
his  parents  came  originally  from  the 
home  of  another  band.  Tall,  perfectly 
proportioned,  with  the  proud,  reserved 
carriage  of  the  savage  unspoiled,  Moon- 
ias is  not  unlike  the  Indian  Fenimore 
Cooper  knew,  but  which  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  scoff  at.  Here  we  have  a man 
able  to  survive  where  the  weaklings  of 
civilization  would  weep  their  poor  lives 
away.  To  him  nature  is  as  an  open  book 
which  he  can  read  at  sight  and  even  in 
a dim  light.  Not  a track  but  tells  what 
made  it,  when  it  was  made,  and  why  it 
was  made.  A few  blood-stained  feathers 
speak  of  a midnight  tragedy,  wherein  a 
grouse  had  been  the  victim  of  the  horned 
owl ; that  broad,  wallowing,  furrow,  with 
duck-like  foot  prints,  shows  where  an 
otter  passed  from  air-hole  to  rapid ; each 
swamp  is  criss-crossed  by  the  tracks  of 
rabbit,  and  in  not  a few  the  neat  im- 
print of  the  fox’s  pad  tells  that  he,  too, 
is  a-hunting. 

When  Moonias  boils  the  water  for 
his  tea,  fries  his  slice  of  mess  pork,  of 
which,  by  the  bye,  but  a morsel  now 
remains  since  he  is  headed  homeward, 
!and  of  the  rich,  sustaining  food  the 
winter  travHer  rarely  has  an  over-sup- 
I ply,  his  magnificent,  wolfish  train  lie  ex- 
) tended,  their  great,  fierce  eyes  fixed  on 
ii'lthe  frying  pan,  though  well  they  know  its 
‘tontents  is  not  for  them.  The  toboggan 
'^iledhigh  with  the  autumn’s  catch  of  fur, 
lijshows  the  cunning  hand  of  a master 
, packer,  nothing  short  of  an.  immersion 
in  some  lake  or  stream  could  hurt  its 
. precious  freight,  tarpaulin-covered  and 
thong-bound  as  it  is.  And  Moonias  does 
well  to  pack  with  care,  for  that  rough 
sled  carries  furs  that  even  at  the  outly- 
ing post  will  be  worth  a thousand  good 
dollars,  and  in  London  or  Paris  the  ran- 
som of  a prince. 

Between  dawn  and  dark  there  arc  but 
few  hours  .these  winter  days,  so  Moonias 
loses  little  time  over  his  nooning.  With 
''a  strident  “Mush!”  the  train  is  started, 
and  smoking  a pipe  of  mixed  Hudson 
iBay  plug  and  kinnikinic,  Moonias  swings 
lalong  ahead  of  his  dogs,  as  untiringly 
■ as  when  he  left  his  camp  irnder  the 
jinorning  star. 

Some  days  hence  he  will  have  ended 
his  journe)^ — the  long  trail  will  lie  be- 
hind him ; he  will  greet  unemotionally, 
hut  purchance  as  feelingly  as  more  de- 
monstrative men,  those  of  his  own  flesh 
and  blood.  The  beautifid  furs  will  be 
. traded  for  ammunition,  white^man’s  food, 
foolish  things  for  the  squaw,  and  sweets 
for  the  youngsters ; then,  after  a season 
spent  idly  in  wigwam  or  teepee,  Moonias 
will  again  harness  the  train  and  start 
out  for  the  spring  hunt,  not  to  return 
until  June,  when  bear,  the  la-st  to  fail, 
becomes  unprime. 

Charles  A.  Bramble, 
Canada. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 

GAME  IN  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream: 

WE  have  a great  game-country  here. 

During  a ten-days’  hunt  north  of 
Ashcroft  we  saw  34  moose,  and  prob- 
ably 100  caribou.  It  rained  about 
all  the  time  we  were  out  but  we  could 
have  shot  a moose  every  day.  M e got 
one  good  one  and  a caribou  and  saw 
several  grizzlies  and  traces  of  other  ones 
but  did  not  hunt  them.  The  country  has 
never  been  hunted  to  any  extent  and 
owing  to  the  game  never  having  been 
disturbed,  we  were  able  to  get  quite  close 
to  a good  many  moose,  as  long  as  they 
did  not  wind  us  or  did  not  see  us  on 
foot. 

There  are  plenty  of  deer,  goat  and 
birds  in  this  country,  and  there  is  great 
fly-fishing  in  some  of  the  streams  and 
Lbes.  E.  s.  Knight.  B.  C. 


MOOSE  ON  THE  NIPIGON 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

TT-  seems  that  moose-hunting  is  some- 
^ what  like  playing  poker  in  a smoking 
car — getting  your  game  depends  a lot 
upon  whose  deal  it  is.  True,  you  can’t 
bluff  a moose,  but  if  you  hold  two  aces, 
draw  a third  and  keep  an  eye  on  your 
cards,  you  will  probably  have  some 
“luck.”  In  other  words,  you  may  rate 
your  skill  and  your  gun  pretty  high,  but 
unless  you  are  a born  woodsman,  your 
chances  of  bringing  in  a head  lie  mostly 
with  your  guide.  Personally,  I don’t 
claim  to  be  a big  game  hunter,  but  I 
have  done  a bit  of  it  and  intend  to  do 
more  providing  the  exchequer  holds  out 
until  next  fall. 

However,  to  bear  out  the  statement 
that  the  guide  means  much  to  the  hun- 
ter, I want  to  go  into  a little  detail.  1 
spent  a few  months  in  the  Nipigon  coun- 
try in  Ontario  last  fall  and  naturally 
stayed  long  enough  to  bother  the  deer 
and  moose.  My  friend  “Mac”  and  I 
made  several  trips  after  the  big  fellows 
and  about  the  last  of  October  we  brought 
back  some  venison.  It  seemed  as  though 
our  experience  with  bull  moose  was  of 
no  avail  up  there  in  the  hills.  We  tried 
every  tactic  we  knew,  and  then  blamed 
everything  but  ourselves  when  we 
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couldn't  scare  up  anything  but  a stray 
cow  or  two. 

The  weather  began  to  grow  colder  the 
first  week  in  November  and  we  had  a 
few  snow  flurries  which  didn't  help  us 
much,  as  we  figured  the  nmose  would 
begin  to  run.  Moreover,  the  creeks  be- 
gan to  get  crusty  and  by  the  IDth  were 
frozen  orer.  Then,  to  make  matters 
worse,  the  big  snou-  came.  E\  cry  time 
you  brushed  against  a spruce  or  a bal- 
sam you  had  a neckful  of  the  stuff  poets 
rave  about. 

About  this  time  Mac  and  I began  to 
grow  tired  of  partridge  and  venison,  so 
we  held  an  indignation  meeting  to  de- 
cide where  to  e.xten^l  our  linos  of  attack, 
but  we  couldn’t  arri\’e  at  any  conclusion. 
Mac  was  in  favor  of  going  north  up  the 
bay  to  salt  spring  country,  and  I held 
out  for  the  old  Inirn  south,  mentioning 
casually  that  shooting  game  at  a salt- 
lick was  too  much  like  buying  wheat  on 


a declining  market — all  you  had  to  have 
was  a loose  conscience.  But  one  day  I 
Avent  in  to  meet  the  “iMuskeg  Limited” 
from  Port  Arthur  and  saw  an  Indian 
Avhom  I knew  Avas  an  expert  on  the  ques- 
tion.- I said,  “Joe,  can  you  take  Mac 
and  me  to  the  moose?”  It  Avas  a lead- 
ing question  all  right,  for  the  answer  I 
got  Avas  “Aha.”  So  I made  the  arrange- 
ments, to  spend  four  days  in  the  bush 
Avest  of  Carneron  Falls  on  the  Nipigon 
River.  Joe  had  quite  a reputation  as  a 
hunter  in  the  district  and  Alac  was  rec- 
onciled shortly. 

M'e*met  Joe  and  his  boy  as  per 
schedule  and  made  camp  tAvo  miles  in 
from  the  riA'er  along  Bass  Creek  about 
noon.  There  Avas  very  little  wind  and 
loe  held  out  about  the  same  amount  of 
hope  of  getting  any  game  that  day.  M’e 
struck  down  an  old  tote-mad  for  tA\o 
or  three  miles  and  then  the  party,  split. 
Mac  going  in  with  the  boy  and  1 with 
Joe.  The  cover  Avas  very  thick  in  tins 
particular  section  and,  v -'.h  heavy  " Mid- 
falls  and  deep  snow,  the  going  aa  hs  hard. 
Joe  Avas  too  old  a hand  to  *ollo”  ; trail, 
fresh  as  it  might  be.  be('nuse  of  rh,-  lack 
of  wind,  hut  instead  hit  .a  srra'ght  line 
for  the  high  ground  and  burnt  over 
land.  Twice  Ave  heard  the  dull  ‘‘Avhack” 
of  horns  butting  against  trees,  hut  both 
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Bull  moose  surprised  on  small  lake  in  British  Columbia 
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times  the  fellows  pfot  niir  \eind  and  were 
pone. 

Ent  we  were  destined  to  have  luck. 
Following'  along  Bass  Creek,  which  was 
frozen  over  in  spots,  and  up  over  a 
slight  rise,  where  the  cover  was  again 
very  heavy,  we  came  upon  a young  bull 
feeding  in  the  swamp  below  us.  He 
could  not  have  been  more  than  a two- 
year-old,  as  he  had  hut  the  merest  sign 
of  horns.  So  we  circled  around,  crossed 
the  creek  twice  and  came  into  the  swamp 
from  the  other  side.  By  this  time  we 
had  seen  tracks  that  would  indicate  a 
hunch  of  se^’cn  moose  had  gone  into  the 
swamp.  There  was  not  a breath  of  air 
stirring  and  the  crackling  of  ice  on  the 
creek  and  the  single  note  of  the  whiskey- 
jacks  were  the  only  sounds.  Joe  spoke 
to  me  in  a whisper,  “They  in  here  all 
right.”  And  they  were — four  bulls  about 
a hundred  yards  from  us,  two  of  them 
with  nice  heads. 

I was  just  in  the  act  of  stepping  when 
I caught  sigh  of  them,  and  true  to  form 
I wasii't  paying  enough  attention  to  the 
operation.  IMy  foot  went  “plump”  into 
a bog-hole  up  over  the  top  of  my  shoe- 
pac  and  of  course,  the  two  big  bulls 
heard  the  sound.  T ca'iuld  hear  Joe  cuss- 
ing me  under  his  breath,  but  I fired  at 
the  biggest  one  ^vl1o  loomed  up  like  a 
lake  freighter.  He  turned  and  the  whole 
lot  of  them  sped  np  the  slope.  T got  my 
second  shot  in  just  as  the  big  one  went 
over  the  top  and  I knew  I had  hit  him 
that  time.  Joe  was  not  so  sure,  for  he 
shook  his  head  doubtfidly.  We  hopped 
over  the  bad  places  of  the  swamp  to  the 
spot  where  the  moose  had  been  feeding. 
There  was  not  a sign  of  blood  and  Joe 
smiled  and  said,  “No  good — better  sell 
your  gun.” 

I was  almost  at  the  point  of  figuring 
out  a price  for  it  when  we  did  see  blood 
and  a lot  more  of  it  at  the  spot  where 
my  secotid  shot  had  reached  him.  We 
looked  over  the  ground  a bit  and  sat 
down  on  a log.  I said,  “Joe — shall  I 
keep  the  gun  or  sell  it?”  and  he  replied 
intelligently,  “Aha,”  so  I knew  just  what 
to  do.  After  ten  minutes  of  deliberate 
stalking,  'we  proceeded  to  trail  our 
wounded  moose.  The  sky  was  beginning 
to  gray  some  then  and  as  we  had  already 
walked  about  seven  miles  through  pretty 
had  country,  I was  for  giving  up  the 
tracking  until  the  next  morning.  But 
my  friend  the  Indian  u'as  just  getting 
limbered  up  and  had  no  more  intention 
of  stopping  than  he  had  of  joining  the 
Polish  army,  so  I plodded  on  behind. 

Soon  we  crossed  the  old  tote-road  and 
knowing  we  were  pretty  near  camp,  I 
felt  better.  At  this  point  Joe  remarked, 
“He  not  far  now,”  and  he  was  right 
again.  A quarter  of  a mile  farther  on 
was  the  twelve-hundred  pounds  of  meat 
and  the  nice  head  that  had  constituted 
a big  bull  moose  an  hour  before.  The 
spread  was  about  48  inches  — not  as 
much  as  I had  thought  at  first.  But  I 
patted  the  .303  and  decided  to  keep  it. 

Back  in  camp,  we  found  Mac  and  the 
hoy  and  supper  waiting,  and  between 
thawing  out  my  hands  and  chewiilg 
moose-steak,  I managed  to  let  the  others 
know  of  fny  good  fortune.  Before  the 
four  days  Were  up,  Mac  got  a nice  head 
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and  shot  a fine  buck  deer,  the  latter  in 
a snowstorni  the  last  day.  But  the  point 
is,  don't  judge  your  bet  by  your  pile  of 
chips.  See  that  that  extra  ace  is  in  the 

draw.  Ralph  \V.  Andrews,  Minn. 


TROUT  IN  MICHIGAN 

Pear  Forest  ami  Stream: 

I HA\’E  just  read  H.  S.  Larch’s  ar- 
A tide  “Michigan  Streanis”  in  January 
Forest  .\nd  Stre.vm  and  feel  that  I must 
take  some  exceptions  to  his  letter.  I, 
too,  am  heartily  in  favor  of  propagating 
and  protecting  the  brook  trout.  I have 
resided  on  the  banks  of  the  Sotith  Branch 
of  the  Au-Sahle  ri\'er  all  my  life  and 
have  fished  the  stream  more  or  less  every 
season  for  the  past  thirty  years.  ’Tis 
true  that  trout  in  this  stream  are  fewer 
than  in  former  years,  hut  I cannot  alto- 
gether l)lame  the  fishermen  for  the  pres- 
ent condition.  'I’he  number  of  fishermen 
coming  to  this  stream  1 think  are  fewer 
now  tban  in  former  years.  True,  there 
are  a couple  of  club-houses  and  a few 
cottages  on  the  stream  but  they  ate 
really  private  summer  homes,  none  of 
which  cater  to  the  tourist. 

There  is  one  cottage,  however,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  South  Branch  that  caters 
to  the  transient  fisherman  but  their  ac- 
commodations are  limited  and  the  few 
who  frequent  the  place  would  not  mate- 
rially effect  the  fishing. 

1 have  run  the  stream  from  Roscom- 
mon to  the  jnouth  and  I have  never  seen 
fisherhien  in  such  numbers  that  would 
cause  me  nmch  alarm.  I don’t  think 
that  fishermen  are  entirely  to  blame  for 
the  depletion  of  the  stream,  hut  rather 
the  obnoxious  fish — the  ricnnai'i  brown 
trout,  the  rainl)ow  and  the  pike,  (let 
rid  of  these  cannibals  and  the  trout  will 
increase. 

Only  last  season  while  fishing  Robin- 
son creek,  a tributary  of  the  South 
Branch,  a brush-covered  stream  only  a 
few  feet  wide,  I had  the  unusual  e.xpe- 
rience  of  catching  a 22-inch  rainbow 
whose  gut  was  filled  with  small  brook 
trout.  Ducks,  too,  protected  by  federal 
law,  destroy  more  trout  in  one  winter 
than  all  the  fishermen  in  two  or  three 
seasons. 

From  my  own  observations  the  trout 
needs  protection  from  evils  other  than 
mere  man  or  boy  with  hook  and  line, 
\vhether  he  fishes  with  fly  or  bait. 

D.  E.  Matheson, 
Michigan. 

THE  FUR-BEARERS  OF 
FLORIDA 

i^car  Forest  and  Stream: 

O northern  trappers  and  hunters  it 
would  seem  to  be  an  impossibility 
for  the  fur  of  any  animal  from  Elorida 
to  have  any  marketable  value,  but  an 
accurate  account  of  all  the  sales  of  Flor- 
ida furs  would  give  a money  value  that 
would  be  surprising. 

There  are  no  muskrats  in  southern 
Florida,  as  they  can  not  live  in  any  sec- 
tion where  the  alligators  are  pentiful. 
so  the  fur  list  Is  confined  to  panther, 
bobcat,  lynx,  black  bear,  raccoon, 
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skunk  and  opossum,  and,  the  nlosf  Val- 
uable (T'  all,  the  otter. 

South  of  the  27th  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  the  settlements  are  confined  to  a 
strip  near  the  Atlantic  Coast,  in  that  por- 
tion east  of  the  Kissimmee  River  and 
Lake  Okeechobee ; with  a settled  belt  of 
a few  miles  in  width  along  the  south 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  its  former  outlet 
to  the  (iulf  Coast,  the  Caloosahatchee 
River;  also  the  unsettled  portion  of  some 
millions  of  acres,  consisting  of  a surface 
of  flat  woods,  ponds,  small  lakes,  swamps 
and  sawgrass  prairie,  broken  by  a few 
settlements  along  the  drainage  canals  of 
the  Everglade  region.  This  is  the  home 
of  the  above-named  fiir-bearers,  of  which 
the  raccoon  is  the  most  plentiful,  fol- 
low'ed  by  the  opossum  and  then  the 
skunk  in  numbers; 

The  cabbage  pahil  is  the  ideal  habitat 
for  the  faccDoU,  which  hilds  U home  ill 
the  hollow  trees,  and  in  the  erowns  of 
them,  while  the  berries  of  the  palm  fur- 
nish the  cooiis  with  a large  Supply  Of 
food.  On  the  coastal  islands  pttd  along 
the  inlets  where  the  salt  waters  ebb  and 
flow',  the  shores  are  lined  with  mangrove 
trees,  to  the  roots  of  which  oysters  atid 
other  shell-fish  fasten  and  live,  ahd  fur- 
nish a change  of  diet  for  Mr.  Coon  at 
low  tide,  if  there  is  a grove  of  orange 
or  mango  trees  within  a mile  or  so  of 
his  home,  he  goes  to  it  and  selects  the 
trees  bearing  the  sweetest  fruit.  He 
destroys  so  much  fruit  by  biting  and 
sucking  the  juice  that  the  owners  of  the 
groves,  in  desperation,  place  fish  poi-, 
soned  with  strichnine  along  the  paths  the 
coon  takes,  and  by  this  means  kill  them 
off  by  scores  at  a time  of  the  year  when 
their  hides  are  valueless. 

While  there  are  a number  of  w'hite 
men  who  trap  every  winter  in  what  is 
known  as  the  back  country,  and  have  a 
r'cry  profitable  business  for  a few 
months,  getting  the  fur-hearers  in  traps, 
they  also  get  a large  number  of  furs  with 
hounds  that  tree  the  coons,  opossums 
and  bobcats  in  the  daytime.  One  often 
sees  the  coons  upon  the  palm  trees  near 
the  banks  of  the  streams  while  passing 
by  the  shores  in  boats ; but  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Ek)rida  furs  is  marketed  by  the 
Seminole  Indians,  who  move  from  one 
part  of  the  trapping  ground  to  another 
as  fast  as  they  can  clean  up  the  furs. 
They  often  come  to  the  towns  with  an 
o.x-team  and  wagon,  with  furs  worth 
several  hundred  dollars,  which  they  will 
not  sell  to  dealers  here,  but  some  person 
whom  they  trust  wdll  ship  their  furs  to 
some  northern  market  for  them. 

T have  seen  a load  of  furs,  w'hich  had 
dozens  of  otter  pelts,  at  least  one-fonrth 
in  number  of  the  load,  and  some  of  the 
otter  pelts  w'ere  the  largest  I ever  saw. 
They  also  bring  in  quite  a number  of  the 
skins  of  the  large  diamond-back  rattle- 
snake, which  are  sold  for  good  prices  to 
the  winter  tourists  stopping  in  the  towns. 
Such  snakes  are  scarce  now,  as  I have 
been  hunting  in  the  woods  and  fishing  in 
the  ri\'ers,  ponds  and  lakes  of  this  sec- 
tion for  o\’er  eight  years  and  T have 
never  seen  but  one  diamond-back  rattler 
in  the  woods,  and  one  on  the  Dixie 
Highway,  that  our  car  ran  over  some 
25  miles  south  of  Stuart.  The  fur  busi- 
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ness  has  been  very  poor  for  the  past 
three  years  in  tliis  section,  and  the  Seni- 
inoles  say:  “Most  gone  but  coon  and 
i possum,  got  to  go  Big  Cypress  to  get 
much  fur.” 

W.  F.  Rightmire, 

Florida. 


J TRAPPING  HINTS 

\Dcar  Forest  and  Stream: 

H ere  are  a few  hints  on  trapping 
game.  Most  of  them  have  been 
.learned  from  personal  experience  and  a 
i few  from  old  timers: 

: First  I will  rhention  preference  in 

I traps  for  muskrats.  For  myself,  I would 
rather  use  the  No.  1 Victor  trap,  al- 
\ though  I have  used  the  No.  1 Jump  trap, 

' also  the  No.  0.  The  No.  0 is  much  too 
■ small,  as  the  spring  soon  weakens  so  that 
the  game  gets  away.  Some  use  No. 
j hut  they  are  a little  too  large.  If  trap- 
[ ping  at  the  mouth  of  dens  it  is  not  neces- 
i sary  to  use  any  bait.  Rubber  boots  are 
; almost  a necessity  when  making  sets, 
; as  one  must  wade  in  the  water  to  make 
I them. 

[ Locate  a place  where  rats  frequent,  a 
( creek,  marsh,  lake  or  slough  and  try  out 
the  following  methods : Wade  out  in 

the  water  far  enough  so  the  water  will 
, be  deep  enough  to  drown  the  game,  say 
j a foot  or  more  in  depth.  Use  a short- 
i:  handled  hoe  or  shovel,  for  convenience 
V in  carrying,  as  any  other  is  pretty  un- 
....  handy  to  carry  on  a trap-line.  Dig  up 
I mud,  grass,  tulles  and  all  such  stuff  found 
in  the  creek  bottom,  and  build  a mound 
in  the  shape  of  a muskrat  house.  . Let  it 
extend  above  the  water  a foot  or  more, 
i and  then  scrape  down  one  side  to  a U- 
i shaped  curve,  so  it  will  look  like  a musk- 
: rat  slide,  then  set  your  trap  at  the  foot 
I of  this  slide  or  curve,  under  water  at 
j least  two  or  three  inches.  This  set  does 
not  require  any  bait,  but  if  bait  should 
be  used  it  should  be  placed  four  or  five 
: inches  above  the  trap.  This  slide  serves 
as  a landing  place  for  the  muskrats,  so 
that  they  will  not  be  climbing  up  on  the 
mound  in  any  place,  but  over  the  trap. 

As  bait  for  muskrat,  apples,  carrots 
and  parsnips  are  best,  although  1 have 
had  fairly  good  luck  wdth  muskrat  meat, 
after  making  the  first  catch.  For  a bait 
on  all  other  baited  sets  for  rats,  I prefer 
j parsnips  best;  they  seem  to  go  wild  over 
them  and  have  even  climbed  the  bank 
over  my  traps  to  get  to  them, 
i Here  is  a fine  set  for  skunk,  and  is  also 
i equally  as  good  for  mink;  skunk  fur  is 
prime  soon,  after  the  season  opens.  Go 
i along  the  bank  of  the  creek  where  wil- 
j lows  and  thick  brushy  places  are  to  be 
; found  and  build  one  or  two  little  brush 
houses,  by  breaking  off  limbs  and  stick- 
i ing  them  in  the  ground  in  Indian  tepee 
I fashion,  leaving  an  opening  in  one  side. 

I These  little  houses  should  not  he  very 
much  over  a foot  high ; then  for  bait 
take  a muskrat  ham,  if  available,  if  not, 
a piece  of  tainted  or  fresh  meat  and  run 
' a forked  stick  through  it  and  hang  this 
in  the  center  of  the  little  house  inside. 
Be  sure  the  house  is  low  enough  so  the 
magpies  or  other  birds  can’t  see  the  bait. 
'Set  the  trap  in  the  door,  or  opening, 
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cover  very  carefully  and  make  all  of 
this  look  as  natural  as  possible  with 
leaves,  or  such  trash  as  can  be  found 
near  there.  This  seldom  fails. 

L.  R.  Fields, 

Oregon. 


CROW  SHOOTING 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream: 

For  the  true  lover  of  the  scatter-gun 
there  is  no  closed  season.  You  can 
always  have  sport  shooting  crows.  Take 
an  evening,  a few  pieces  of  light  gauge 
sheet  metal  and  a little  ingenuity  and 
decoys  will  be  the  result.  They  can  also 
he  bought  at  first-class  sporting  goods 
dealers;  they  also  handle  calls  and  a 
spring  contrivance  that  will  act  like  a 
wounded  bird.  Study  them  and  use  them 
to  advantage  in  ealling,  as  well  as  setting 
out  decoys  amid  fitting  cover  and  they 
will  give  remarkable  results  in  the  num- 
ber of  dead  birds. 


Place  your  decoys  in  a field  where 
corn  is  popping  out  of  the  ground  in  as 
natural  a wmy  as  possible.  Place  a few 
on  fence  posts  near  the  set  and  arrange 
a blind  of  brush  with  plenty  of  dried 
leaves,  for  a crow’s  eyesight  is  wonder- 
ful and  cover  is  the  main  feature.  After 
the  corn  has  grown  high  and  the  trees 
and  bushes  have  become  full-leaved,  a 
high,  dead  tree  is  productive  of  the  best 
results.  Another  nice  place  to  set  out 
is  afterthe  first  crop  of  hay  has  been  cut 
in  a slough.  There  seems  to  be  a lot  of 
feed  for  them  there  and  the  call  does 
not  have  to  be  so  alluring  to  attract 
them. 

Use  under-brush  of  poplar,  for  that  is 
not  so  full  of  barbs  and  sharp  twigs  as 
other  kinds.  A call  named  the  Kankakee 
is  as  natural  a one  as  .an  he  gotten  liut 
it  has  to  be  used  as  circumstances 
present,  such  as  the  distress  call  when 
you  have  a flock  excited  by  having  a 
number  of  them  down.  A wing-tipped 
bird  can  he  used  by  giving  him  a squeeze 
now  and  then  to  make  him  yelp.  As  the 
dead  are  picked  up  they  can  he  added  to 
the  decoys  by  employing  sharp  sticks. 
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In  fact  they  make  the  most  attractive 
ones,  for  the  wings  and  feathers  arc- 
blown  by  the  wind. 

No.  7 shot  is  large  enough,  and  the 
birds  should  he  led  about  the  same  dis- 
tance as  you  would  lead  a mallard  duck. 
Unlike  game-bird  shooting,  any  time  in 
the  day  is  good  for  shooting  provided 
the  light  is  right.  Wind)'  da)s  prf)vide 
the  most  exciting  sport,  Pm  then  the 
birds  come  in  at  all  angles  and  it  takes 
a good  shot  to  bring  them  down. 

William  Barber, 

Wisconsin. 


Dear  Forest  and  Stream: 

Members  of  the  Wemersville  Rod 
and  Gun  Club,  Wemersville,  Pa., 
have  formed  a crow-shooting  s(juad  and 
were  successful  in  shooting  1,011  during 
the  twenty-eight  days  of  February,  1921. 

The  roosting  places  were  located  about 
fourteen  miles  distant  from  Werners- 
ville,  where  the  several  members  of  the 
club  congregated,  and  when  the  crows 


started  to  approach,  towards  evening, 
they  were  headed  off  and  shot.  'I'hcy 
are  very  plentiful  in  the  vicinity,  doing 
damage  to  liirds’  nests,  young  ]ioultry 
and  crops. 

The  farmers  are  congratulating  the 
several  members  for  the  success  they 
have  attained  in  exterminating  at  least 
some  of  them.  They  were  not  all  shot 
near  the  roosting  places.  Some  were 
.shot  at  feeding  places,  where  they  con- 
gregate in  the  winter  time;  and  some 
were  decoyed  by  means  of  the  "Crow 
Call”  and  shot  from  ambush. 

Wm.  P.  Gerhart,  Pa. 


A GOOD  FLORIDA  GUIDE 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream: 

1WANT  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
northern  sportsmen  a rattling  good 
guide  for  the  Florida  waters,  particularly 
the  Gtilf  Coast.  His  name  is  Lloyd 
House,  and  his  address  is  Maples,  I'lor- 
ida.  He  and  his  brother  ha\c  a new 
cabin  ciuiscr  precisely  suitai'Io  fm'  those 
waters  and  built  especially  f<>r  the  pur- 
pose. They  also  have  a good  guide  boat 


Four  members  of  the  Wemersville  Gun  Club  and  their  bag  of  crows 


i 
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A Reel  Investment 

Pays  Dividends 
in  Fish  Caught 

MEISSELBACH 

* Fishing  Reels  of  Quality’ ' 

As  Typified  by  the 


Greater  line  capacity  than 
any  reel  of  its  size.  Longer 
life  for  the  price  paid  and 
more  “reel  satisfaction”  than 
just  words  can  show. 

Like  every  Meisselbach  reel 
it  can  be  taken  apart  and  put 
together  in  less  than  five 
seconds. 

For  detailed  description  con- 
sult your  dealer  or  write  us 
for  catalogue  D-3. 

Sold  By  All  Reel  Dealers 

A.  F.  MEISSELBACH  MFC.  CO. 

Otto  Heineman^  Pres. 

25  West  45tK  Street  New  York 


and  can  give  anyone  desiring  to  go  witli 
them  a tip-top  time,  and  their  prices  are 
very  reasonable,  compared  with  prices 
charged  by  most  professionals  in  Florida. 

His  brother,  Mr.  D.  R.  House,  has 
been  with  me  and  my  party  and  I also 
think  he  was  with  Dimmick  in  previous 
years.  He  is  a particularly  good  man, 
and  while  I do  not  know  Lloyd  House, 
he  must  be  all  right  from  what  I hear. 

W.  B.  Bogert, 
Virginia. 


THE  OUTLAW  OF 

HEMLOCK  HOLLOW 

{Continued  from  page  105) 

On  he  came  but  to  me,  out  of  all  gun 
range,  was  forced  the  part  of  an  on- 
looker to  the  play.  On  through  the  cat- 
tle, out  to  the  wall  beyond  the  pasture 
he  doubled  back  and  headed  for  the 
highway  that  split  the  valley  north  and 
south.  As  he  flashed  through  the  bar- 
way, across  the  stillness  of  the  morning 
came  the  sharp  smack  of  smokeless  pow- 
der and  I saw  the  tall  form  of  the  old 
Colonel  rise  abo\'e  the  stone  wall.  The 
hounds  by  now  were  crossing  below  me 
and  were  racing  here  and  there,  while 
the  Holstein  cattle  were  standing  wild- 
eyed  and  curious  about  the  pasture,  in- 
nocent of  the  part  they  had  played  in 
the  tragedy. 

I RACED  across  the  meadow  and  ar- 
^ river  on  the  scene  while  yet  the 
gasping  breath  of  the  Colonel's  victim 
was  reddening  the  snow  and  beheld  the 
most  magnificent  red  fox  I had  ever  seen 
with  a mask  across  the  eyes,  black  as  a 
raven’s  wing.  I saw  the  erect  form  of 
the  old  Colonel  standing  with  his  gun 
across  his  arm.  The  bright  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  were  just  slanting  across 
the  hills  and  the  music  of  the  hounds 
came  to  me  as  they  were  now  once  more 
driving  on  the  straightened  trail. 

Old  Stonewall  was  avenged  and  si- 
lently the  Colonel  and  I shook  hands 
across  his  victim. 

Taking  a gold  piece  from  my  pocket 
I extended  it  to  him.  “There  was  a 
price  upon  his  head  you  know.  Colonel,” 
I said,  “its  yours.  Let  me  keep  the  pelt — 
villain  he  was,  but  I’d  hate  to  see  it 
double-dyed  to  grace  the  shoulders  of 
some  lady  fair.” 

The  old  man,  holding  the  gold,  looked 
seemingly  out  across  the  hills  into  the 
past.  “You  know,  sah,”  he  said  slowly, 
“we  do  not  shoot  the  fox  in  our  coun- 
try, but  this  one,  sah,  I consider  an  out- 
law and  ’twas  for  Stonewall.  I’ve  seen 
the  days,  sah,  when  at  a kill  I’d  have 
scattered  this  gold  amongst  my  niggahs, 
sah !” 

Fox  across  my  "shoulders  and  hounds 
at  heel,  I took  up  the  trailing  road  for 
home.  The  race  was  ended.  As  I 
passed  the  old  Poor  House  gate  there 
was  a rejoicing  cackle  from  the  hen 
3’ards  at  the  rear  and  a voice  called 
shrilly;  “Colonel,  the  wood  box  is  empty, 
I wisht  you’d  l)ring  in  a armful  for  the 
kitchen  stove.” 


SPECIAL  STOCKS  FOR 
RIFLES 

{Continued  from  page  109) 
on  the  fancy  grades  of  the  lever  action, 
tubular-magazine  Winchesters  and  Mar- 
lins. Then  there  is  the  curved-bottom, 
or  shad-belly,  type  common  on  high- 
grade  Winchester  and  Stevens  Schuetzen 
target  rifles  and  on  the  Model  1899 
Savage.  This  looks  well  with  big 
Schuetzen  butts  or  with  rifle  butt  plates, 
l)ut  not  with  shotgun  butts,  especially  if 
they  arc  small  in  size  and  very  flat.  The 
curves  of  this  style  require  a curv'cd  butt 
to  set  them  off  properly. 

Also  there  are  beautiful  sporting  and 
military  stocks,  hand-made  somewhat 
along  the  graceful  lines  of  the  old  squir- 
rel rifles.  Superb’  examples  of  these  are 
made  by  Frank  Hcjffman,  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  and  others.  They  usually 
have  rather  thin  combs,  with  the  combs 
well  up  on  the  tang.  The  lines  are 
graceful  when  well  caiwed. 

The  new  Remington  bolt  action 
.30-1906  is,  and  the  .280  Ross  was,  reg- 
ularly fitted  with  well-designed  examples 
of  sporting  stocks. 

There  are  also  the  heavy,  rounded- 
comb  stocks  similar  to  the  best  designs 
seen  on  single  or  repeating  trap-guns. 
They  are  large  and  perfect-fitting  and 
work  out  best  on  remodeled  military 
rifles  such  as  the  Model  1895  Winchester 
and  similar  weapons  of  good  size  and 
weight.  They  arc  particularly  w'ell 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  long-armed 
man  who  demands  a full  size  rifle,  stock 
and  all.  James  Webb,  of  West  Fair- 
view,  Pa.,  turns  out  beautiful  models  of 
this  type. 

Then  there  arc  the  plain,  crude,  and 
sometimes  poorly  designed  types  made 
by  hunters  who  lack  the  experience  or 
ability  of  the  stockers  in  the  large  arms 
companies  or  the  expert  private  work- 
man. What  they  lack  in  looks  they  often 
make  up  in  effectiveness  because  they  fit 
the  shooter. 

Special  made-to-measure  stocks,  there- 
fore, may  mean  anything  from  the  two- 
dollar  beginning  to  the  hundrcd-dollar 
work  of  art.  They  all  help  in  that  they 
enable  the  rifleman — be  he  expert  or  be- 
ginner— to  place  his  shots  nearer  the 
center  of  the  bull’s-eye. 


FISHING  WITH  A BOY 

OTEWART  KIDD  CO.  has  recently 
^ brought  out  a book  entitled  “Fish- 
ing With  a Boy,”  by  Leonard  Unlit. 
Price,  $2. 

It  is  a talc  of  compelling  interest  and 
has  to  do  with  the  rcju\cnati(m  of  a man, 
broken  in  health  aiul  low  in  spirits,  who 
regained  his  physical  fitness  and  renewed 
his  confidence  in  life  by  close  association 
with  a healthy  country  boy  while  on 
many  fishing  excursions  to  the  ponds  and 
brooks  of  the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Hulit  has  woven  into  the  story 
much  practical  advice  on  the  taking  of 
many  kinds  of  fish  and  has  told  his  story 
with  the  keen  enthusiasm  of  a true  fish- 
erman. 

The  book  should  have  a strong  appeal 
to  all  anglers,  both  old  and  young. 


In  n’rHtng  to  Adverlisas  mentwn  Forest  and  LUreiim.  It  will  identifg  you. 
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OUAIITY  TACKIE 


Moth'Orcno 
Floating  Fly  Bug 


FIv 


Ore 


No 


970 


Trout'Oreno 
No.  971 


Aristocrats  o’the  brook 


-CAUGHT  WITH  SOUTH  BEND  LURES 

HIS  HONOR — Mr.  Trout — swims  in  a class  by  himself.  To  tempt  his  taste, 
which  is  ever-changing  and  mighty  particular — to  appeal  to  his  fickle 
fancy,  which  is  dependent  upon  conditions  of  weather  and  water — requires 
lures  varying  in  kind  and  coloration. 

Countless  record  catches — the  twenty-six  brown  beauties  shown  above  as  an 
example — have  proven  the  merit  of  South  Bend  Trout  Lures.  They  are  first  of 
all  designed  by  experienced,  and  frequently,  well  known  trout  anglers.  They 
are  tied  or  made  by  master  craftsmen  in  their  art. 

Shown  here  are  a few  favorite  South  Bend  Trout  Lures.  The  Moth-Oreno, 
designed  by  Robert  Page  Lincoln,  is  a new  moth  lure;  the  Callmac  is  the  famous 
Call  J.  McCarthy  patented  no-slip  body  floating  bug,  now  a South  Bend 
product;  all  are  proven  killers.  See  them  at  sporting  goods  stores  everywhere. 

Send  for  our  book  “Fly  Rod  Lures,”  showing  complete  line  of  lures 
for  trout  and  other  fly-rod  angling.  A postal  brings  it  FREE. 


Sq’R’L'Orcnc 


Irout  Fly 


Fuzz-Orcno 
Bucktail  Trout  Fly 


Callmac 
Trout  Bug 


SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 

1020B  High  Street  • South  Bend,  Ind. 


= 5outK  Bend  Qualify  I'flckle  known  by  the  oval  trade-mark  on  golden-rod  yellow  ho^e* 
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KENWOOD  MILLS 

Department  F 
ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 

Ksnwocd  Mills,  Ltd.,  Arnprior,  Can. 


If  carefully  handled  a motor-boat  can  nose  its  way  up  almost  any,  stream 


In  Wrilinn  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  icill  identify  yon,. 


Sold  by  most  Sporting  Goods 
and  Department  Stores 

Kenwood  Outdoor  Comfort  Prod- 
ucts include  Camping  Blankets,  Bed 
Blankets,  Koverlets,  Sitting  - Out 
Bags,  Men’s  Hose  and  Kenwood 
Tweed  Cloth. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  REQUEST 


KENWOOD 

Sleeping  Bags 


A thick,  soft,  warm,  all-wool  bag, 
impervious  to  wind,  in  a waterproof 
canvas  casing  that  creates 

TENT  AND  BED  IN  ONE 

Ample  cover  for  summer  weather. 
Total  weight  10  pounds.  Requires 
little  carrying  space. 

For  winter  use  insert  an  additional 
5^2  or  pound  Kenwood  wool 

bag. 

Double  flaps  protect  throat  and 
chest.  No  buttons,  snaps,  buckles  or 
lacings.  Wool  bags  are  easily  re- 
moved for  airing  or  washing.  Will 
wear  indefinitely. 

Buy  wool  bag  alone  where  tent  or 
other  protection  is  already  provided. 

The  Kenwood  Sleeping  Bag  solves 
the  problem  of  comfortable  sleeping 
where  weight  and  carrying  space  are 
a consideration. 


GASOLINE  AND  GAME! 

MOTOR-BOATS  AND  AUTOS  HAVE  OVERCOME  THE 
HARDSHIPS  OF  GETTING  INTO  A GAME-COUNTRY 

By  PHIL  H.  MOORE 


NCLEMENT  weather 
is  a less  restraining 
factor  in  the  killing 
of  game  and  fish  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago. 
Especially  is  this  a 
fact  in  the  great  lake 
and  stream  country 
of  the  Rossignol  wa- 
tershed in  Nova  Sco- 
tia. \’ast  lakes  have 
to  he  erossed,  both 

going  a n d coming 

from  the  hunting  and  fishing  grounds. 
Head  winds  and  rough  water  hold  up, 
for  days  at  a time,  many  an  ardent 
and  impatient  Nimrod.  Meanwhile  the 
denizens  of  forest  and  stream  have 

sanetuary  in  tire  storm-torn  woods  and 
1 ivers.  A heavily-laden  canoe  and  a 
wild,  frothing  lake  are  an  uncertain 

comhination  for  either  guide  or  sports- 
man to  tackle.  As  eircinnstances  are  sel- 
dom pressing  enough  to  demand  the  risk 
of  life,  or  even  an  e.xhausting  paddle, 
when  on  a pure  pleasure  cruise,  the  wise 
hunter  will  not  urge  his  guide  to  take 
chances  for  the  mere  gratificatiov,  of 
seeing  him  work.  Knowing  this,  the 
guides  in  the  old  days,  before  the  advent 
of  <he  gasoline  hunting  launch,  some- 
times were  lazy  enough,  to  exaggerate  the 
pending  diftic'uities,  and  were  prone,  I 
fear,  to  overdo  the  “safety  first”  maxim, 
and  dally  by  the  way,  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  pockets. 

Now  an  automobile  road  runs  right  to 
the  lakes.  This  permits  sportsmen  to 
get  into  the  wilderness  in  one-ciuarter  of 
the  time  it  used  to  take  by  horse  and 
wagon  transportation.  The  sturdy  ino- 
torlioats  take  anywhere  from  one  tc  a 
dozen  canoes  in  tow,  and  almost  regard- 
less of  head  winds  or  weather  switch 
the  hunters  and  their  guides  to  any  part 


the  time  required  hy  the  old  methods,  i’ 
In  the  high  water  of  spring  and  fall,  | 
the  motorlioats  even  dare  the  swift  riv-  „ 
ers  emptying  into  t..e  lakes,  and  will  I 
tow  canoes  upstream  fo.  miles  against  1 
the  heavy  currents.  ! 

AS  an  example  of  what  a motor-  f 
boat  ean  do  in  this  upstream  work,  I 
the  writer  navigated  a sixteen  foot,  lap  | 
streak  boat,  et|ui])ped  with  a three  h.]i.  , 

gas  engine,  from  Low'es  Landing  on  1 
Lake  Rossignol  up  the  Kejimkujik  Kiwr  I 
to  Eairy  Lake,  or  Kejimkujik  Lake,  ami 
had  to  negotiate  seven  miles  of  swift  | 
water  en  route.  This  stream  is  a sue- 
cession  of  roeky  rapids  and  "slick”  runs,  f 
It  was  in  April  and  the  water  covered 
most  of  the  rocks.  Joe  Patterson  was 
the  official  guide  and  pdot,  while  I at- 
tempted tc  keep  the  sturdy  little  motor 
pullin.g  at  top  speed.  Joe  knew  the 
channels  and  steered  us  clear  of  most 
of  the  rocks  and  sunken  logs.  Some 
of  the  "falls”  were  so  swift  that  the 
boat  would  lose  headway  with  the  en- 
gine turning  nine  hundred  r.p.m.  A 
shove  with  a pike  pole  would  just  give 
the  necessary  added  impetus:  slowly  but 
surely  the  little  craft  would  forge  ahead 
and  out  of  the  dangerous  water.  By 
the  artful  use  of  pole  and  eddies,  we  i 
picked  our  way  along  to  the  easier 
waters  of  Fairy  Lake.  We  were  tow- 
ing two  canoes  and  had  a load  of  camp 
dunnage  besides.  At  the  “Eel  Weir 
Dump”  we  had  to  make  several  tries 
before  we  eould  heat  the  c\ild  rush  of 
water.  Luckily  a "run-around”  brook 
permitted  us  to  circumnavigate  Loon  ; 
T.ake  Falls.  Tt  took  us  about  two  hours 
to  go  the  seven  miles  to  the  Lake  and  j 
another  hour  to  ehu.g"  across  to  Tom  | 
Canning’s  camp.  There  had  been  a cold 
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POUNDS 

COMPLEIX 

^Twin 
Cylinder 
ZHorsePower 
Self-'Iilting 


For  Canoes! 


We  build  a special 
Inboard  Motor  for 
Canoe  Installation. 
Drives  Canoe  at 
Power  Boat  Speed. 
Balances  perfectly. 
Absence  of  vibration 
prevents  opening  of 


Carried  easily  by  any  boy  or  girl 

Attaches  to  any  row  boat  in  less  than  a minute. 
Starts  quickly  at  an  easy  pull  of  the  handy  cord 
starter.  Takes  you  anywhere  a boat  will  float. 

Not  Only  Detachable 
But  Really  Portable 

You  want  an  outboard  motor  you  won’t  dread  to  carry— 

one  the  whole  family  can  use  and  enjoy.  In  the  Johnson  Twin  we  have 
done  away  with  every  pound  of  needless  weight,  yet  nothing  has  been 
sacrificed.  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  carry  as  a pair  of  oars.  It  has — 

All  the  Power— All  the  Speed  ~ All  the 
Strength  — All  the  Durability  — But  15 
to  50  Pounds  Less  Weight 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the  use  of  better  and  more  modern  materials  and 
more  careful  manufacturing.  Johnson  Engineers  built  the  first  V-type  multiple 
Cylinder  Marine  Engine  — the  first  American  Monoplane  — the  first  lightweight 
motor  as  an  attachment  for  driving  a bicycle.  The  Johnson  Twin  is  free  from  de- 
structive vibration  — will  last  longer.  Everyone  water  tested  and  guaranteed  to 
perform  satisfactorily  as  claimed  and  to  be  free  from  all  defects  in  material  and 
workmanship.  Other  special  features  are  spark  and  throttle  control  like  auto 
giving  wide  speed  range;  Quick  action  Magneto,  no  batteries  to  carry  or  replace;  a 
real  carburetor  instead  of  troublesome  mixing  valve;  instant  reverse  which  stops 
boat  at  full  speed  in  its  own  length.  Automatic  self-tilting  propeller  with  protect- 
ing skeg.  Hand  or  rope  steering.  No  dripping  oil  or  grease  cups.  Quick  and  con- 
venient to  take  apart  so  motor  will  fit  in  handy  carrying  case.  Beautifully  finished 
in  aluminum  and  polished  nickel.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  Folder  today. 

Deiders — Write  for  unusually  '-ttractive  proposition. 

JOHNSON  MOTOR  CO.,  852  Sample  Street,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


DETACHABLE  MOTORS 

For  Boats  and  Canoes 


Built  on  the 
Banks  of  the 
St*  Joe*^ 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  nvil  Sitrenm.  It  will  identify  you. 
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beat  our> 

®0P^SjPRICESon  these 

25  - Calibre  Kegula-  ^DISTOLS 
tion  7-Shot,  Blue 

Steel.  Hamisoine  Au-  ^ Q 

tomatic;  accurate  aiul 
reliable;  highest 
grade  material  and  R 
worUmanshii) : double 
safety  attachment 
makes  accidental  dis- 
cliarge  utterly  im- 
possible; perfect 
grip;  small,  compact; 
you  need  tliis  giui 
for  your  T>rotection. 

Regidar  value  $22;  SHOOTS 

get  one  now.  No.  T>C. 

10."*,  w h i 1 c they  \^V/JLi  1 i3 

l^st $8.75  WST  CARTRIDGES 

$25  Military  Model  ^11  7 ^ 
Automatic  for ^ 1 1 • # 

Just  liku  tbfv  usolI  “Over  There."  A M.VX’S  gnu.  built 
fur  liarU  service.  .32-calibre,  with  EXTU.V  nuigaziue 
free.  A lu-shot  gun.  regularly  sold  fur  $23,011.  Our 
price  NOW,  for  ■ . 32-Calibre  No,  203  while  they 
last $ 1 1,75 


$14.00 


MAUSER 

'i'he  latest  model;  9 -shot  Automatic 
Pistol.  The  World  Famous  Most 
Powerful  Weapon  known ; slioots 
('OLT’S  cartridges;  is  perfectly  bal- 
anced with  substantial  and  comfort- 
able grip;  accurate  and  etheient;  twa 
safety  attachments;  it  is  llal-shaped,  has  no  sharp 
edges  or  proj^tions  and  does  not  bulge  the  pocket;  it 
is  solidly  and  simply  constructed,  blue  steel;  can  be 
dismantled  aiul  re-assembled  in  a few  seconds. 

Regular  ?5  Cal.  No.  805  $!4.00 


Value 


32  Cal.  No.  805-A.. 


15.00 


$24.50 


GENUINE  I I T r*  IT  P 
GERMAN  Lm  KJ  £4  S\ 

30-Calibre  3%-inch  barrel.  9-Shot 
Automatic,  with  automatic  maga- 
zine ejector ; the  latest,  best  and 
most  reliable  pistol  made.  Safety 
attachment.  Shoots  American  Am-  _ 

munition.  Regular  Value  $90.00.  Our  Price  30- 

Calibre  No.  905 S24.50 

ALL  OUR  MERCHANDISE  IS  BRAND  NEV7 
Order  one  of  these  Specials  NOW. 

Mail  orders  promptly  filled  upon  receipt  of 
cash  or  money  order,  or  if  you  prefer 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

We  ship  by  return  mail.  You  pay  Postman  on  arrival. 
Full  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Bank  reference. 

IMPORT  TRADING  CO. 

258  BROADWAY.  DEPT.  5.  NEW  YORK 


FISHING  TACKLE 

Deal  Direct  With  the  Manufacturer 

You  take  no  chances  in  buying 
our  TACKLE.  The  nvialily  of 
to-day  that  assures  perfect  pro- 
tection. and  the  reputation  of 
yesterday  wliich  we  maintain 
make  for  the  production  of  the 
very  tackle  you  want.  Ours  is 
designed  and  made  to  withstand 
the  sfere  treatment  that  tackle 
must  01  necessity  undergo. 

Making  TackU  since  1867  and 
going  strong. 

Catalog  No,  106  sent  on  request 

Edward  vom  Hofe  & Company 

92  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 
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one  to  comiplete  a file 
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KAIMPKOOK 

' THE  IDEAL  CAMP  STOVE 


\ /fOST  experienced  campers  cook 
IVl  the  Kampkook  way.  Kamp- 
kooking  is  convenient,  quick  and 
clean  for  this  two  burner  stove 
makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  from 
the  same  grade  of  gasoline  you  use 
in  your  car.  Set  up  and  going  full 
blast  in  two  minutes.  Wind  proof 
and  safe.  Designed  especially  for 
motor  tourists;  just  the  thing  for 
picnics. 


Also  made  with  brass  case  at  $9.50; 
large  size  two  burner  $8.50;  three  burner 
size  $12.00. 

IT’S  ALL  INSIDE 
All  Kampkooks  fold  up  like  a minia- 
ture suit  case  when  not  in  use  with  all 
parts  including  tank  securely  packed  in- 
side the  case. 

irrilc  for  the  Kamvkoolc  folder  which  also 
describes  Kampkook  Kitchenettes,  Kamporens, 
and  Kampkook  f oldlng  fry  pans. 

American  Gas  Machine  Co. 

832  Clark  St.,  Albert  Lea.  Minn. 


FURS 


Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Chokers, 
etc.,  made  from  your  raw  or 
tanned  furs.  Enormous  savings. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  to- 
day. Tells  everything.  ARTHUR 
FELBER  FUR  CO.,  Dept.  M-3, 
25  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Next  time  try  Pyramid 
Solvent  to  dissolve  smokeless 
powder  residue  quickly,  easily.  If 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  send 
us  30c  in  stamps  for  handy  3-oz.  can. 
Three-in-One  Oil  Co.,  165  P Broadway,  New  York 


Contains  no 
moisture. 


May  be  left 
in  gun. 


SOtVENT- 
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easterly  rain  all  day,  and  we  found  Tom* 
snugdy  ensconced  by  a roaring  fire.  I 
“Where  did  you  men  come  from  ?”  hel 
asked,  in  surprise  at  oiir  sudden  appear-5 
ance  from  the  direction  of  a lake  far? 
too  rough  and  windy  to  paddle  upon.  | 
“Up  the  river,  Tom,”  said  Joe  non-> 
chalantly.  f 

“Up  the  river!”  he  doubted.  “Not  in,' 
this  storm  ! Did  you  walk  around  the 
lake  ? 

“No,  Tom,”  T told  him.  “We  left  my^, 
camp  three  hours  ago  and  c;imc  uj)  in> 
the  motorboat  and  towed  two  canoes. 

Not  until  Tom  had  gone  out  and  actu- ' 
ally  seen  our  flotilla  would  he  believe 
the  statement.  Then  we  had  to  sit  right 
up  and  tell  our  yarn  while  he  “cooked 
the  kittle”  of  black  tea. 


“You  see,  Tom,  I have  some  friends 
due  here  in  a few  days  for  a trouting  ' 
trip  down  the  river,  and  this  saved  me'  ! 
hauling  the  canoes  twenty-four  miles 
o\'cr  muddy  roads  to  get  ready  for  a<  ' 
start.”  ' j 

“How  you  going  to  get  the  motorhoatf 
hack  ?”  he  asked  interestedly.  ' 

“Wal,  I reckon  if  she  cum  up  she  can 
go  down,”  was  Joe’s  philosophic  reply. 

“I  wouldn’t  mind  standin’  on  the  hank 
and  watch  you  smarties  get  smashed  up 
on  the  Eel  Weir  Dump,”  offered  Tom 
with  a knowing  leer.  “But  I wouldn’t 
want  to  be  in  her  when  she  struck. 
Coin’  to  let  her  over  with  a rope?”  , 
“No,  Tom,  we  are  going  over  under  1 
power,  eh,  Joe?”  I answered. 

“You’ll  go  over  all  right  and  get  wet  ' 
hides,”  Tom  insisted.  “I’m  taking  the 
oxen  out  to  Caledonia  in  the  mornin’.  ' 
Better  let  me  haul  your  gasoline  boat  I 
right  on  out  to  your  camp.  Do  it  for 
eight  dollars.” 

“Sorry,  Thpmas,  hut  T guess  we’ll 
risk  it.  Better  come  along.  We’ll  give  i 
you  a new  sensation,”  I invited.  j 

“Nothin’  doin’  a-tall.  No,  sir — ee !” 
And  Tom  declined  to  run  the  falls  with.  : 
us  in  the  motorlioat  so  decidedly  that 
I refrained  from  urging  him  further. 

The  ne.xt  day  we  started  back.  As 
we  slid  swiftly  down  the  black  water  ' 
approaching  the  Eel  Weir  Ealis,  Joe 
turned  and  called, — 

“Shut  her  off !” 

“What  for?”  I asked. 

“I’ll  let  her  down  over  with  the  pole,” 
explained  Joe  with  an  apprehensive 
glance  at  the  nearing  white  water  and 
the  flying  banks. 

“You  steer,  Joe,”  I ordered.  “Never 
mind  the  pole !”  And  I advanced  the 
spark  to  the  last  notch.  The  boat  leapt 
toward  the  roaring  white  water. 

Joe  gave  me  one  wild  look  and  i| 

grabbed  the  wheel  with  both  hands.  We  | 
shot  through  the  rapids,  I venture  to  i 
say,  faster  than  ever  man  had  gone 

before  ! Joe  zig-zagged  the  darting  boat 
safely  through  the  crooked  channel  and 
turned  with  a .self-coiigratulatory  and 
knowing  smile. 

“By  gosh  I She  cum  it  slick,  didn’t 
she?  1 knowed  she  could  do  it  all 

along,”  lie  bragged,  as  now  full  of  con- 
fidence wc  approached  the  next  run. 

lie  had  disx'ovcred,  as  I ]nit  the  boat  to 
full  speed,  that  as  wc  were  running  over. j 
twice  as  fast  "as  the  current  and  had  fine 

in  idcitifn  s/rm. lj 
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Steel  guard  for  propeller 

steerage  way,  he  could  maneuver  her  in 
and  out  among  the  rocks  like  a dodging 
trout.  It  took  us  barely  thirty-five  min- 
utes to  make  the  run  from  the  Eel  Weir 
to  camp,  and  the  last  mile  was  all  still- 
water. 

That  was  the  first  gasoline-driven 
craft  to  make  the  trip  up  the  river,  and 
it  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  done 
since.  But  it  demonstrates  the  possi- 
bilities of  a motorboat  in  this  work. 
Incidentally  we  did  hit  some  rocks,- — one 
so  hard  that  I bit  my  pipe  stem  clear  in 
two.  I was  sitting  on  the  engine-room 
1 hatch,  and  as  the  heel  of  the  skeg 
bounced  ofif  of  one  rock  down  onto  an- 
other, I felt  as  though  I had  received 
a good  swift  kick  in  the  tropics  from  an 
' earthquake. 

' I f the  propeller  had  not  been  protected 
by  a racket-shaped  steel  guard  (as  shown 
in  the  picture)  we  would  have  crippled 
our  blades  before  we  had  gone  a quarter 
of  a mile  upstream.  The  form  of  guard 
shown  was,  I believe,  first  used  by  the 
writer,  and  after  many  experiments  with 
other  shapes.  It  seems  to  be  ideal  for 
perfect  protection  and  has  the  added  ad- 
vantage, owing  to  its  form,  of  impeding 
the  boat’s  headway  but  slightly. 

'^HERE  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  now 
historic  voyage  of  the  first  (and 
only)  motorboat  over  the  Kejimkujik 
! rapids  was  a dangerous  experiment. 
However,  it  serves  as  a demonstration 
of  a new  field  of  endeavor  for  the 
‘T'icker,”  and  though  the  trip  has  not 
’ been  repeated  in  its  entirety,  many  boats 
lu'U'e  since  gone  part  way  up  the  river. 

Saving  time  in  getting  to  fishing- 
waters,  or  to  hunting  grounds,  means 
more  time  to  fish  and  hunt,  and  conse- 
quently more  game  killed  during  a given 
period.  The  additional  cost  of  hiring  or 
operating  a motorboat  over  that  of  pro- 
pelling a craft  by  hand  is  more  than  made 
up  in  the  saving  in  guides’  wages  and 
other  overhead  expenses  coincident  with 
a sporting  trip.  Fast  boats  of  the  speed 
type  are  not  practical  for  the  rocky  lakes 
and  streams  of  Eastern  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  as  hunting  boats  are 
largely  used  in  uncharted  and  out-of-the- 
way  waters  where  there  is  continual  dan- 
(Continiied  on  page  144) 
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Log  Cabins  and 
Cottages 

(Sixth  Edition) 

How  to  Build  and 
Furnish  Them 

By  WILLIAM  S.  WICKS 

PRICE  $2.00 

Postpaid  in  U.  S.  and  Canada 

Forest  and  Stream 
9 East  40th  St.  Booi  D.pt.  N.  Y.  City 


There  are  no  frills  about  the  Caille  Neptune 
Motor.  It  is  built  for  the  man  who  wants  a 
sturdy,  dependable  rowboat  motor  at  a reason- 
able price.  Hundreds  of  Caille^Neptune  motors 
are  now  rendering  their  tenth  year  of  service 
and  still  going  strong.  The  Caille 

N€PTU(V€ 

ROWBOAT  MOTOR 

is  one  of  the  fastest  rowboat  motors  made. 
Look  at  its  propeller  blades.  See  their  wide 
purchase  surface  agaihst  the  water.  And  look 
at  their  rounded  shape.  That’s  what  causes 
them  to  go  through  “jungles”  of  weeds  with- 
out a hitch.  And  it’s  so  easy  to  start.  Just 

swing  the  flywheel  around  against  compression,  give  it  a 
little  pull  and— zip — away  you  go.  You  stop  it  by  just 
pressing  a little  button  on  the  timer  lever.  Has  aluminum 
water-cooled  exhaust.  Motor  is  adjustable  to  both  angle 
and  depth  of  stern  of  boat.  Has  phosphor  bronze  bearings, 
sturdy  gas  tanks  of  tern  plate  with  sweated  seams.  Can’t 
leak.  Furnished  with  battery  or  magneto  ignition.  The 
sturdiest  rowboat  motor  money  can  buy.  In  spite  of  its 
strength,  it  only  weighs  61  lbs.  You  may  buy  lighter  motors 
but  you  can’t  buy  stronger.  If  you  want  a motor  that  will 
give  years  of  service  send  for  our  catalog.  Also  shows  our 
othertypes.  Send  now.  Have  your  motor  when  you  want  it. 

The  Caille  Perfection  Motor  Co. 
203  Caille  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Deaths  W^anted 


PRICES 

$85.00 

with  Batteries 
$95.00 
with  Magneto 
Other  types  from 
$75.00  upward 


(PRONOUNCED  *‘CAIL”) 


Rowboat  Motor*s 
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\y  sets,  coats, ^ 

ROBES,  CAPS,  Etc. 

You  get  greater  personal  satisfac- 
tion and  pride  in  garments  made 
from  furs  you  furnish.  Besides, 
you  get  better  furs  and  know  ex- 
actly what  you  are  getting.  By 
furnishing  the  furs  you  can  pre- 
sent your  mother,  wife,  sister  or 
sweetheart  with  as  stylish  a set  or 
coat  as  will  be  found  in  the  most 
fashionable  fur  stores.  They  will 
get  years  of  lasting  satisfaction 
and  you  can 


Willard’s 

Established  1864 


and  get  first-class,  guar- 
anteed workmanship. 
Our  57  years’  standing 
in  The  fur  trade  is  your 
guarantee  of  our  relia- 
bility. 


Save  30%  to  50% 


by  getting  the  finished  furs  this 
way.  We  tan  and  make  your  furs 
into  garments  at  prices  that  are 
reasonable.  When  you 
get  a prize  skin  that 
you  are  proud  of  send 
it  to 


FREE 

Catalog 


giving  latest  styles  and 
full  information  will  be 
sent  upon  request.  It 
is  fully  illustrated  and 
contains  valuable  facts  about  furs 
and  fur  work  that  are  interesting 
to  everyone.  Write  to-day  for 
your  copy. 

H.  Willard,  Son  & Co. 

The  Old  Reliable  Fur  House 
30  South  First  Street 
MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA 


We  can  take  coyote 
and  wolves  and 
make  beautiful  furs 
of  the  raw  skins,  in 
any  style  from  ary 
style  book  and  also 
’coon,  mink  and  fox. 
Write  today  for  our 
circulars  on  any 
kind  of  furs  that 
you  have. 


W.W.  WEAVER 

EitablUhed  1891 

CUSTOM  Fur 
tanning  and 

MANUFACTURING 

READING.  MICH. 
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ITHACA  WINS 


R.  W. 

Christopher 
won  the  champ- 
ionship of 
Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  by  break- 
ing 198  targets 
out  of  200  with 
an  Ithaca  gun. 

Ithaca  lock  speed 
made  a winner  out 
of  Mr.  Christopher 
and  will  improve 
any  man’s  shooting. 


Catalogue  Free 

Double  guns  for 
game  $37.50  up. 
Single  barrel  trap 
guns  $75  up. 

ITHACA 
GUN  CO. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Box  25 


m 

The  Hardy  hand  made 

m 

Indestructible  Gun  Cases 
“Quick  Draw”  Holsters 
Cartridge  Belts  and 
“Gun  Bug’s” 

Leather  accessories  now  ready 

Jfnclose  sfdvip  foi’  descriptive 
c ircHiiir  anti  prices 

m 

CAPT.  A.  H.  HARDY 
2345  Elm  St.  DENVER,  COLO. 

Get  This 
Book  on 
Fur  Styles 


^^l^untersl 

Trappers!' 

Get  your  best  catches  made  up 
into  the  finest  furs  in  the  world 
at  a big  saving.  Right  now  furs 
are  in  their  prime.  Write  for 
the  new  style  book  of 

GLOBE  Furs 

Ladies’  fur  coats,  collars,  scarfs, 
throws,  and  men’s  fur  coats, 
caps  and  collars.  Every  practi- 
cal style  is  shown  in  this  book.  Tells 
how  many  skins  each  garment  will 
take.  Gives  lowest  factory-direct- 
to-you  price.  The  GLOBE  Guaran- 
tee has  satisfied  for  18  years.# See 
the  styles  in  this  book.  VVrite  today. 
GLOBE  TANNING  CO.,  Kenneth  Smith,  Pres. 
254  S.  E.  First  St.  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


Luger^  Mauser 


Automatic  Pistols,  7.65 
(.30  cal.)  and  9 m/m  (.354  cal.); 

Holsters,  Detacnable  Stocks,  Imported 
Ammunition,  Mauser  and  Manniichet- 

Schoenauer  Sporting  Rifles.  Qoerz  

and  Zeiss  Prism  Binoculars  at  Lowest  Prices. 
P.  VON  FRANTZIUS  828  Gsoree  St.,  D-8,  Chicago.  111. 


NATURAL  HISTORY 

(Continued  from  page  117) 

contrary,  the  hens  show  a strong  predi- 
lection for  the  barnyards  and  feed  with 
the  domestic  fowls  until  the  time  arrives 
for  the  females  to  start  laying,  when 
they  take  to  the  coverts.  1 have  obtained 
a very  fine  photograph  showing  an  ordi- 
nary Pheasant  cock  and  one  of  the  hy- 
brids. In  conformation  the  birds  are 
practically  identical.  The  hybrid  is 
white  with  a slight  mottling  of  brown, 
brilliant  red  hackles  and  characteristic 
long  tail  of  the  pheasant.  The  legs  are 
yellow  with  large  scales  l)ut,  of  course, 
this  does  not  show  up  in  the  picture. 
Several  of  these  birds  were  killed  dur- 
ing the  season  at  widely  separated  points 
and  they  are  regarded  as  quite  a curi-^ 
osity.” 


NESSMUK’S  CAMP  FIRE  | 

(Continued  from  page  119) 

against  the  pegs  “a-a,”  cover  with  the 
piece  “B”  and  pass  the  thumb  screw,  , 
“E”  (such  as  can  he  found  in  any  photo 
supply  store),  through  the  holes  “b”  of  j 
Fig.  “A,”  “B,”  and  “C” ; apply  the  head 
of  the  screw  “D,”  and  tighten.  This 
will  leave  the  lower  cutting  edge  of  the 
blade  extending  below  the  tool  for  a j 
distance  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  i 
and  the  corner  exposed,  owing  to  the  cut  | 
out  at  the  lower  front  end  of  the  tool.  I 
If  impossible  to  obtain  the  set  screw,  J 
bore  all  three  holes  through  the  two 
wooden  pieces  (or  iron)  of  “A”  and  'i 
“B"'  to  correspond  to  those  of  the  blade  j 
and  tie  tight  with  twine,  from  end  l| 
through  holes  to  the  other  end  and  re-  ' 

verse.  t 

Harry  Irwin,  | 

New  York.  . 


A SPORTSMAN  TO  HIS 
SON 

(Continued  from  page  110) 

shooting.  As  we  suddenly  rounded  a: 
bend  there  was  an  old  bull  ’gator  on  af,'| 
high  bluffy  bank,  with  his  burly  blacks 
head  resting  slothfully  on  a tussock.  I j 
had  an  ounce-ball  (a  “punkin”)  in  the'! 
right  barrel  of  my  shotgun.  When  he, 
quick  as  a wink,  leaped  for  the  water,  ' 
while  on  the  wing  and  fully  four  feet  i 
above  the  river,  the  “punkin”  smashed  in  ; 
his  front  door.  He  turned  convulsively,  J 
landing  on  his  back  quivering.  I couldn’t  t| 
do  that  accident  again  to  save  me.  He 
was  the  first  armored  airplane  I ever' 
shot  down.  We  towed  the  bull  horne, 
and  sent  abroad  the  word  of  the  kill. 
The  negroes  came  and  skinned  him. 
From  his  powerful  muscular  tail  they 
cut  huge  slabs  of  steak,  which  they 
greatly  relish. 

Your  brother  left  us  two  days  ap, 
and  I went  part  of  the  way  with  him. 
Riding  home,  I got  into  the  big  timber 
below  the  avenue,  just  about  sundown.  I 
had  pulled  in  my  horse  to  take  a good 
look  at  some  of  those  big  yellow  pines 
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down  in  that  l)Ottom  next  to  the  i-iver, 
when  I sudden!)'  heard  a sound  sweet  to 
the  sportsman's  ear.  “St^’ish  - szi'ish- 
swish !”  The  sound  continued  for  five 
minutes  or  more,  and  though  I knew  that 
wild  turke)'S  were  taking  roost  in  my 
vicinity,  I had  not  as  yet  lieen  able  to  see 
one.  At  last  1 was  rewarded,  for  an  old 
gobbler  mounted  high  on  a pine,  and  his 
bulk  was  outlined  against  the  bright 
western  skv.  I could  have  fetched  my 
gun  from  the  house  and  done  some  exe- 
cution, but  this  is  one  of  the  flocks  that 
I have  been  saving  for  you.  It’s  strange 
about  wild  turkeys.  Your  Iwother  looked 
everywhere  for  these,  yet  the  day  he 
leaves  they  put  in  an  appearance.  Some 
instinct  seems  often  to  tin  them  off  when 
danger  is  imminent. 

In  my  experience,  when  turkeys  leave 
the  range  on  which  they  have  been  bred, 
they  will  be  certain  to  return  within  two 
weeks;  not  to  stay,  perhaps,  but  just  to 
visit  at  home.  But  I don’t  think  any  of 
these  will  wander  far  before  you  come. 
The  live  oak  acorns  are  falling  now,  and 
you  know  that  turkeys  will  travel  miles 
to  get  this  food.  In  my  lifetime  on  this 
plantation  I have  more  often  seen  wild 
turkeys  under  live  oak  trees  in  the  au- 
tumn than  I have  seen  them  at  any  other 
place.  Deer,  too,  love  these  acorns.  Jim 
Taylor,  however,  insists  that  their  favor- 
ite food  in  autumn  is  mushrooms;  and 
that  they  do  relish  these  strange  growths 
is  a well-established  fact.  In  the  pine 
thicket  on  Montgomery  Hill  there  are 
many  mushrooms,  and  at  this  time  of  the 
year  the  deer  are  regular  visitors  there. 
You  can  see  at  any  time  how*the  deer 
have  been  pulling  at  them,  and  occasion- 
ally pawing  one  delicately  out  of  the 
sand.  They  are  beginning  to  paw  now 
for  another  reason  : the  bucks  are  out  on 
the  w'arpath  for  rivals.  Several  times 
during  the  past  fortnight,  w’hile  riding  in 
the  woods,  I have  come  to  places  on  open 
ridges  where -bucks  have  been  fighting; 
I found  where  several  had  rubbed  the 
last  of  the  velvet,  and  had  done  at  the 
same  time  considerable  stamping  and 
pawing. 

Old  Sarah,  who  has  now  recovered 
from  the  minie-ball  wound  in  the  eye, 
was  coming  across  the  cotton  field  the 
other  evening  when  she  met  a buck  full 
in  her  pathway.  He  would  not  give 
ground  to  her,  and  she  retreated.  About 
all  she  could  tell  me  of  him  Avas  that  “he 
hah  horn  wider  than  a cow."  I saw  his 
track ; a good  stag  he  is,  and  doubtless 
belongs  right  on  this  place,  though  he 
doesn’t  just  own  it,  as  seems  to  be  his 
present  idea. 

In  February  I wrote  you  of  the  mi- 
grating of  the  wild  ducks  northward ; 
and  now  here  they  are  again,  coming 
south  for  the  winter.  The  nights  are  full 
of  their  cries,  many  of  which  must  be 
cries  of  old  birds  who  are  sentry-leaders, 
who,  having  made  the  flight  before,  are 
reassuring  the  young  ones.  Most  of 
these  winter  in  the  delta  just  below  us, 
where  they  find  an  abundance  of  food  in 
the  old  waste  rice  lands.  Their  favorite 
food  is  duck-oats.  But  they  feed  on 
wampee,  wild  rice,  and  the  fruits  of  many 
aquatic  plants.  The  program  for  one  of 
their  days  is  an  interesting  one. 
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SMITH  GUNS 


“Speak  for 

Themselves” 

In  Quality  of 

Construction. 

THEY  WEAR 
LONGER 

THEY  WITHSTAND  HARD  USAGE 
THEY  NEVER  SHOOT  LOOSE 

THE  HARDEST  HITTING  GUN  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Send  for  Catalog 
No.  319 


With  Hunter  One  Trigger  and  Automatic  Ejector,  It’s  the  Complete  Gun 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  FULTON,  N.  Y. 

McDonald  & Linforth,  Pacific  Coast  Representatives,  739  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Export  Office:  5 State  St.,  New  York  City 


REISING  22  AUTOMATIC 


THE  GUN  THAT  YOU  HAVE 


HEARD  ABOUT 

It  is  the  three-part  target  and  small-game  gun 
that  shoots  with  deadly  accuracy. 

Cleans  from  the  breech — the  correct  way. 

Takes  down  in  three  seconds  without  tools — 
only  three  parts. 

Shoots  inexpensive,  but  extremely  accurate  .22 
Long  Rifle  R.  F.  Cartridges — Lesmok.  Smokeless, 
or  Semi- Smokeless. 


Ask  your  dealer.  He  carries 
this  new  small  game  gun, 
or  can  get  it  for  you  promptly. 


Without  tools. 

It’s  in  3 pieces,  in  3 seconds. 


The  Reising  Arms  Co.,  Inc. 

7 Jefferson  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


SIZER  and 
LUBRICATOR 


MODERN-BOND  CO. 


FIRST  EDITION  OF 
Hand  Book  and  Catalogue 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  8 cents 


WE  SELL 

WESTERN  LUBALOY 
BULLETS 


827  West  5th  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


G.  E.  LEWIS  & SONS 

HIGH-CLASS  GUNS  AND  RIFLES 
HAVE  A WORLD-WIDE  REPUTA- 
TION FOR  THEIR  EXCELLENT 
WORKMANSHIP  AND  SHOOTING 
POWERS. 

THE  GUN 
of  the 
PERIOD 


Our  “Ariel”  Gun,  12-bore,  from  G lb. 
weight,  fully  nitro-proved,  is  a luxury  to 
sportsmen  in  a hot  climate — or  unable  to 
carry  a full-weight  gun. 

MAGNUM  12  BORES — for  long  shots 
at  Wild-fowl.  Effective  range  lOll  yards. 

Our  16  & 20  bore  EXPRESS  GAME  GUNS  as 

recommended  by  many  well  known  Game 
Shots,  give  very  high  velocity  with  ex- 
cellent patterns. 

Neio  Illustrated  Catalogue  Now  Ready 

GUN  AND  RIFLE  WORKS 

39  and  33  Lower  Loveday  Street 

BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND 

Established  ISuO. 


SPRINGFIELD  CARBINE 
$3.50 


Cai.  45  Breech  Loading 


Men  or  women  can  handle  It  with 
perfect  safety.  This  style  and  calibre  ust^tl  by  the 
Army  for  over  30  years  and  is  simple  in  cMHisirue- 
tion.  ITsed  and  in  first  class  condition.  Insnle 
barrel  like  new.  Length  over  all.  41  inelies. 
Weight.  7 lbs.  Can  be  loaded  ami  firetl  10  times 
a minute.  $3.50. 

Then  for  $3  more  may  have  a smooth  bore 
barrel  to  shoot  shot,  for  small  game,  seare  spar- 
rows. kill  a ehicken  uiid  what  not.  This  Js  a 
wonderful  combination.  The  smi>otb  barrel  can 
be  interehangetl  by  anyone  in  5 miimies.  Millions, 
of  Bird  or  Ball  shut  cartridges,  3 (*ents  each. 


W.  STOKES  KIRK.  Dept.  21.  1627  N.  lOth  St.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


PAINTED  TRUE  TO  LIFE 

“Grand  Prix  Mallard’* 


WE  RAISE  WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS  and  make 
our  Wood  Decoys  so  true  to  life  that  they  fool  the  wild  ones. 
(Trade  Mark)  Ooly  ' ‘ FEATHERWOOD'*  Used.  Will  in-t  cplil 

SOLID  OR  HOLLOW 


JEFFERSON  CITY, MO. 


HAYS. 

ON  EACH  DECOY 


Only  woodworking  plant  in  the 
world  Owning  its  own  Lakes — to 
raise  Wild  Mallards. 

J.M.HAVS  WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Dept.-40,  Jefferson  Gty,  Mo..  U.  S.  A. 
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Preferred  By 
Outdoor  Men 


MarbieS 

Outing  Equipment 


Handy  Compass 


Don’t  go  on  a trip  to  woods 
or  lake,  or  even  on  a motor 
tour,  without  a Marble’s  Com- 
pass to  guide  you  riglit.  Made 
with  waterproof  screw  case.  Ac- 
curate at  all  times,  for  it  cannot 
demagnetize.  Safety  Coat  Com- 
pass— Fastens  to  ,coat  or  belt, 
can’t  get  lost,  in  plain  view  at  all 
times.  Stationary  dial,  $1.50.  Re- 
volving dial,  $1«75.  Pocket  Com- 
pass stationary  dial,  $1.25;  revolving 
dial,  $1*50 


Waterproof  Match  Box 


Marble's  Equipment  withstands 
hard  usage  and  never  disappoints. 

We  show  only  a few  items — the  Marble  line 
includes  Safety  Pocket  and  Camp  Axes, 
Hunting  Knives,  Gun  Cleaning  Implements. 
Gun  Sights,  Fish  Gaff,  Nitro-Solvent  Oil. 
Auxiliary  Cartridges,  Shell  Extractors  and 
Recoil  Pads. 

Most  good  stores  sell  Marble’s 
Equipment — if  your  deal- 
er can’t  supply  you  order 
direct.  Ask  for  the  Marble 
Catalog. 

Camp  Axe 

No.  9,  a real  necessity  to 
every  outdoor  man.  Small 
enough  to  carry  in  dhe  belt, 
yet  large  and  heavy  enough 
for  strenuous  use.  Blade  of 
finest  steel,  2^x4^  inch. 
14  inch  handle  of  selected 
hickory,  weighs  22  ounces. 
$1.50.  Sheath,  75c  extra. 


Holds  good  supply  of  matches  and  keeps  them 

bone-dry,  even  under  \vater.  May  be  quickly 

opened  and  closed  in  the  dark,  ilade  of  seamless 
nickel-plated,  size  of  10-gauge  shell,  just  right  for  pocket,  60  c. 


Marble  Arms  & Mfg.  Co. 

526  Della  Avenue 
Gladstone  Michigan  300 


Robert  H.  Rockwell 


1440  East  63rd  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Army  Auction  Bargains 


LUGER  pistol,  cal.  7.65  m-m  $21.50 
Army  saddles 56.50  I Army  knapsacks. 75  up 
Altered  Manser  rifle  cal.  30  U.  S.  $16.50 

Full  set  Army  steel  letters  and  figures,  $1.00* 
15  acres  army  goods.  Illustrated  catalog 
for  1922—372  pages— including  full  and  highly 
interesting  information  (specially  secured)  of  all 
World  War  small  arms,  mailed  SO  cents.  CircQ- 
Isr  16  pages  10  cents.  Established  1865* 


FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS,  501  Broadway.  N.T. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT 


for  camp,  Summer  cottage 
or  country  home.  Do  not 
be  without  this  great  com- 
fort and  convenience. 
Portable,  easily  installed, 
self  cranking,  uses  gaso- 
line or  kerosene.  Capac- 
ity, generating  set,  750 
watts  or  30  twenty-five- 

watt  lamps;  battery  - — 60 
ampere  hours  or  10  twenty- 
five-watt  lamps  for  8 hours. 


$ J ggOO  for  quick 


sales. 


Write  for  circular  89F95  to 
W.  R.  BONHAM,  2819  Wentworth  Ave.,  Chicago 


Saves  time— clears  your  desk.  Sorts, 
classifies  and  distributes  your  cor- 
respondence, papers,  memos,  etc. 
Occupies  much  less  space  than  wire 
baskets.  No  more  shuffling  through 
piles  of  papers  many  times  daily. 

A Steel  Sectional  Device 
Each  compartment  a separate  sec- 
tion. Any  number  of  compartments 
for  flat  or  vertical  filing  can  be 
added  as  required.  Width  of  each 
compartment  is  adjustable,  one  to 
ten  inches.  Indexed  front  and  back. 
Green,  oak  or  mahogany  finish. 

^rite  for  free,  instructive,  iiluttrated  folder, 
"How  to  Get  Greater  Desk  Efficiency," 


“WATERSHED” 

SHEDS  WATER 

A Reliable  Boot  Grease  for  Sportsmen,  Farmers 
and  Wet  Workers.  .... 

Preserves  and  Adds  New  L>.ite  to  Leather. 
No  Harmful  Ingredients. 

33  Cents  per  can 
JULIUS  F.  KAUFHERR.  42  Garden  Si.,  NEWARK,  N,  J. 


Keith’s  Offer 


3 PLAN  BOOKS 

— showing  100  de- 
signs of  bungalows, 
rottages.  two -story 
liiiusus,  with  floor 
jilans  ami  ilescrip- 
lions  — a )i  il  8 
months'  «nhsorip- 
tion  to  Keith's — all 
for  $2.50. 

Keith  s Maga2ine 

is  a recognized  authority  on  planning,  buihling  ami  deemat- 
ing  artistic  homes — 2.5c.  a copy  on  newsstands. 

KEITH’S  PLANS — a wonderful  collection  ul  distinctive 
homes  by  master  architects — with  the  practical  help  of 
Keith’s  Magazine,  will  insure  you  tlie  most  artisdc  design, 
utmost  comfort,  convenience  and  lasting  satisfaction  in 
your  home.  8 Plan  Hooks  ami  Keith’s  for  12  months— 
$4.50. 

Keith  Corporation,  169  Abbay  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


High  School  Course 
in  2 Years 


can  complete 

simplified  High 


eide  of  two  years.  Meets  all  requlremente  for  entrance  to  collegp 
and  the  leading  profeesions.  ^js^and  thirty-eix  othe^pra^ical 


‘ School  Course  at  home  in 


ana  me  leaaing  proieHsiunii.  imo 

eouraes  are  deacribed  in  our  Free  BaUetio,  send  for  it  TODAY. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
D«pt.  H>3135  Draxai  Av*.  8 86th  8t.  CMICAttO 


If  the  weather  is  clear  and  warm,  they 
leave  the  old  fields  at  daybreak,  flying 
down  the  river,  where  they  sjiend  the 
daylight  in  brackish  ponds  on  the  coastal 
islands,  along  the  sand  beaches,  or  even 
out  at  sea,  especially  on  Bird  Bank,  some 
miles  off  shore,  where  they  congregate  in 
countless  thousands.  At  sundown  they 
return  to  spend  the  night  in  the  fields, 
which,  having  lost  their  banks,  are  sub- 
ject to  tidal  overflow.  In  stormy  weather 
they  spend  the  whole  day  in  the  fields,  S 
where  the  warm  sheltered  ditches  and 
creeks  afford  them  ideal  feeding  and  loaf- 
ing places.  As  far  as  I ean  see,  the  law 
against  spring  shooting  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  numlier  of  wild-fowl  coming 
to  us  each  winter ; not  ducks  only,  but 
Wilson  snipe,  plover,  yellowlegs,  curlew, 
willet,  woodcock,  and  others.  During  the 
last  few  seasons  we  have  had  a good 
many  wild  geese  appearing  here,  which  is 
somewhat  unusual.  The  largest  flock 
numbered  fifty-six.  I saw  those  myself, 
and  ’twas  a wonderful  squadron  that  they 
made. 


Look  here,  that  grand  old  cornfield 
buck  that  I have  been  saving  for  you  j 
had  a very  close  call  last  week.  I was 
riding  down  toward  the  Reserve  when  I w 
saw  Jackson  A'ard  and  a friend  of  his  ^ 
getting  out  of  a buggy  with  guns  and  ' 
deerhounds.  When  .they  saw  me  they 
were  somewhat  confused,  for  I never  al- 
low hunting  of  any  kind  on  the  place, 
always  giving  as  an  excuse  the  fact  that  9 
I am  saving  the  game  until  yon  boys  getjl 
home.  But  Jackson  has  long  been  anh 
acquaintance,  and  for  some  years  has 
been  prominent  in  the  county ; you  know 
he  was  sheriff  at  one  time.  He  explained 
to  me  that  three  large  deer  had  just 
walked  across  the  road  in  front  of  his 


buggy.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  I 


would  mind  if  they  drove  out  the  little 
corner  into  which  the  game  had  just 
vanished. 


I 


Now,  a deer  that  goes  into  that  jamb 
between  the  Reserve  and  the  river  is  as 
good  as  lo.st.  I was  sorely  put  to  it.  I 
felt  even  worse  when  Jackson  explained 
that  one  deer  was  a monster  of  a buck, 
with  the  tallest  horns  he  had  seen  in  many 
a day — your  buck, 

“Well,  boys,”  I said,  “yon  know  the 
stands  here  on  the  road.  Take  them  up,  'i 
and  let  me  have  the  dogs.  I’ll  drive  for  , 


you. 


I went  hack  in  the  corner,  and  I drove 
all  right.  But  I drove  the  ztrong  way. 

I put  the  hounds  on  the  straight  trail  in. 
and  they  made  those  deer  swim  the  Re- 
ser^’e.  They  got  clear  away.  May  the 
Lord  forgive  me  my  deception,  hut  the 
cause  was  a righteous  one.  Jackson  said 
that  he  would  like  to  come  hack  and  take 
a whirl  at  that  old  buck.  I told  him  to 
come  in  January.  That  will  he  after  your 
visit. 

A few  days  since  I went  down  the  road 
to  see  Jim  Taylor  about  a little  cattle  jl 
deal.  I had  seldom  seen  the  woods  pret-  . 
tier,  all  ablaze  as  they  were  with  autumn 
colors.  I saw  two  small  bunches  of  wild 
turkeys ; one  of  these  contained  eight  . 
voting  eobhlers.  I rode  within  fifty  yards 
of  them.  There  seemed  many  fox-squir- 
rels out,  both  black  and  gray.  Some  of 
the  men  down  at  the  Maybank  Club  have 
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begun  to  hunt  these  with  regular  old- 
fashioned  treeing-dogs.  They  report 
great  sport.  It  is  no  mean  feat  to  locate 
in  the  crest  of  a yellow  pine  one  of  these 
fine  squirrels,  and  to  bring  him  down  re- 
quires good  aim  and  a very  hard-hitting 
gun.  A fox-squirrel  will  often  climb  to 
the  topmost  spindle  of  a big  pine,  and 
there  hang  motionless  “for  the  longest.” 
A .22  long  with  a good  eye  behind  it  is 
the  language  that  he  hears  best  at  that 
height. 

I think  you  had  better  bring  a rifle  of 
some  kind  down  with  you.  Some  of  the 
boys  down  the  road  have  been  going  after 
deer  late  in  the  evening,  when  they  come 
out  in  the  open  hollows,  and  several  large 
bucks  have  been  killed  by  rifle  at  long 
range. 

HUNTING  THE  BIG 
BROWN  BEAR 

{Continued  from  page  107) 

We  had  not  been  seated  long  before 
Nick  said  in  excited  tones,  "I  see  two 
bears !”  The  spell  of  the  chase  was  on 
again.  We  knew  that  the  old  fellow  we 
had  been  following  all  morning  had 
passed  down  the  canyon  and  joined  his 
mate  on  the  open  flats  below.  I had  now 
become  used  to  Nick’s  reserve  and  calm- 
ness when  game  was  within  sight  and  I 
waited  more  patiently  for  him  to  roll 
the  customary  cigarette.  We  watched 
the  two  objects  for  a few  minutes  to  see 
what  they  would  do.  Then  after  noting 
'^he  exact  spot  from  where  I intended  to 
:Shoot,  we  started  off  down  the  rocks  and 
soon  entered  a sloping  gulch  well  hidden 
from  the  game. 

Our  object  was  to  pass  down  a little 
ravine  and  then  climb  its  left  bank  to 
see  if  our  quarry  was  near  enough  to 
ishoot.  As  we  peeped  over  the  grassy 
ridge,  there  they  were  unconscious  of 
bur  presence,  a light  gray  bear  and  a big 
brown  one.  I might  have  shot  from 
•this  point  but  decided  to  get  closer,  so 
we  went  back  into  the  ravine,  crept  low, 
and  emerging  again  had  another  look. 
“Better  get  a little  closer  yet,”  Nick  sug- 
gested, so  I crawled  ahead  on  all  fours 
to  a grassy  clump  of  sod  and  rested  the 
gun  over  this  projection.  The  big  bear 
was  lying  down.  I sighted  carefully,  let 
go  and  heard  the  bullet  strike  its  mark. 
He  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  staggered 
and  started  to  run.  I snapped  on  an 
empty  cartridge  as  Nick  fired.  Whether 
his  shot  struck  him  or  not  I do  not 
know.  All  I remember  is  that  the  guide 
said  excitedly,  “Shoot  the  big  fellow 
again.  He  is  getting  away!”  I fired 
:once  more  and  the  shot  knocked  him 
down  and  he  rolled  over  wjth  all  four 
feet  pointed  skyward. 

By  this  time  the  female  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  escape.  She  paused  just  a 
'moment  and  looked  in  our  direction  and 
I gave  her  a shot  in  the  ribs.  This 
tumbled  her  over  but  she  revived  in  a 
moment  and  was  off.  Another  shot  at 
250  yards  broke  her  hind  leg  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  retard  her  speed  very  much. 
My  next  shot,  which  was  over  three  hun- 
dred yards,  broke  her  front  leg  and 
bowled  her  completely  over.  She  was 
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now  almost  out  of  sight  in  a little  hol- 
low beyond  a hill,  so  we  followed  at  a 
lively  clip.  I jammed  more  cartridges 
in  the  gun  as  we  ran.  The  bear  was 
badly  crippled  but  she  made  one  more 
determined  effort  to  get  away  and,  not 
being  able  to  walk,  she  rolled  over  and 
over  for  two  hundred  yards  down  hill 
until  she  reached  an  alder  patch,  where 
we  at  last  discovered  her  thrashing  about 
in  the  hushes.  After  firing  a few  shots 
into  the  thicket  where  we  could  but  dimly 
discern  her  outline  and  after  much  care- 
ful peering  about  to  decide  whether  she 
was  dead,  we  went  forward  with  guns 
poised  ready  for  any  emergency.  But  it 
was  unnecessary.  The  hunt  was  over. 

THIS  second  bear  was  an  adult  female, 
light  in  color  and  a fine  specimen. 
We  measured  and  removed  her  pelt  and 
then  went  back  to  our  first  bear.  He  was  ' 
a mammoth  beast,  as  large  as  an  ox,  ! 
ferocious-looking  and  with  a paw  so 
massive  that  it  could  smash  a man  to 
pulp  with  one  blow.  It  required  the 
combined  efforts  of  three  men  to  turn  I 


him  over.  |j 

The  following  are  the  measurments  of 
this,  the  largest  bear  killed  on  this  ex-  || 

pedition:  j* 

Fcci  Inches  ;! 

Skull 1 6^  ;! 

Length  of  skin 10  6 !■ 

Height  at  shoulder 4 0*  | 

Width  of  fore  paw  (pad) . 4 

Length  of  hind  foot 1 2^ 

Circumference  of  neck 
after  skin  had  been  re- 
moved   3 5 

End  of  nose  to  crotch 
measured  in  straight  line 

along  belly  7 10 

Circumference  of  c h e s t 
after  skin  had  been  re-  i 

moved  5 7 j 


* Leg  shoved  up  to  standing  position, 
f Measured  between  perpendicular 
points,  not  over  rounded  pad.  j 

I) 

The  only  larger  bear  collected  and  ! 
authentically  recorded  is  the  one  that  ; 
was  killed  by  Captain  Wagner  on  Bear  | 
River,  Alaska  Peninsula,  with  a skull 
measurement  of  1 foot  6^  inches,  as 
recorded  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam. 

"^HE  hunt  ended  on  June  the  third. 

Later  we  broke  camp  and  boarded 
the  “Rolfe”  for  the  long  trip  back  to  | 
Cordova.  A more  successful  hunt  could  | 
hardly  have  been  expected.  Seventeen  | 
bears  had  been  killed  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing  to  know  that  twelve  of  these  are  j 
for  public  exhibition.  Live  are  to  be  ' 
mounted  for  the  Oklahoma  Museum  ; 
and  seven  belong  to  the  Brooklyn  Mu-  | 
seum.  The  others  were  retained  as  per- 
sonal trophies  by  Mr.  Sykes,  Dr.  Chase  ' 
and  Mr.  Hoffmeister.  i* 

While  the  actual  hunting  was  a grill- 
ing test  and  much  hardship  was  endured, 

I shall  always  look  back  at  the  venture  I 
as  a great  and  wonderful  experience.  ' 
Happily  for  me  the  thrill  did  not  end  | 
at  the  death  of  these  beasts  but  con- 
tinues in  my  work  when  I rebuild  their  ■ 
forms  in  taxidermy. 
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* AN  EAST  AFRICAN 
I HUNTING  TRIP 

{Continued  from  page  103) 

: nocturnal,  it  seems  largely  a matter  of 
. luck  whether  one  sees  him  or  not,  and 

■ certainly  there  are  many  residents  in 
East  Africa  of  sporting  proclivities  who 
have  never  seen  one  in  years. 

On  this  trip  we  traversed  a country 
. where  lions  were  positively  known  to  be, 

. so  the  usual  precautions  were  taken  at 
night  to  safeguard  the  draught  and 
riding-animals.  We  occasionally  heard 
a far-off  roar  after  dark  and  sometimes 
^ came  on  more  or  less  recent  tracks,  and 
sat  up  two  nights  over  kills,  but  never 
did  we  get  a glimpse  of  one  until  the 
trip  was  almost  over  and  we  were  again 
on  the  verge  of  the  outlying  settled  dis- 
tricts. For  some  reason,  only  known 
to  the  Red  Gods,  all  the  luck  came  my 
I way.  The  first  time  I came  to  anything 

■ like  close  quarters  was  one  very  early 
morning  when  my  two  gunbearers,  the 

! tracker  and  I set  out,  with  malice  afore- 
thought, to  visit  the  carcass  of  an  oryx 
I had  killed  the  previous  afternoon.  The 
I kill  was  on  the  edge  of  a dense  patch  of 
I bush  and  Sulimani,  who  was  leading  the 

■ way,  suddenly  stiffened  into  a dusky 
image.  He  had  seen  a lion  leave  the 
carcass  and  disappear  into  the  bush. 

j Examination  showed  that  a portion  of 
‘ the  oryx  had  been  eaten  and  that  some 
j part  had  been  dragged  off.  The  tracker, 
without  a word,  led  off  after  the  meat, 
and  for  the  next  half  hour, we  followed 
that  lion  in  a mazy  pattern  through  the 
scrub.  His  tracks  were  plain  on  the 
I dew-covered  ground,  and  we  must  at 
times  have  been  pretty  close  to  him. 

We  found  where  he  had  jettisoned  a 
hind  leg  of  the  oryx  and  we  sat  over 
that  for  another  half  hour  in  the  vain 
; hope  that  he  would  be  hungry  or  un- 
intelligent enough  to  come  and  fetch  it. 
After  that  we  gave  it  up  as  a bad  job, 
and  I did  not  once  view  the  beast.  The 
i tracker  smiled  his  cheerful  grin  and 
pointed  to  my  boots,  to  account  for  the 
failure.  I had  gone  as  quietly  as  I 
j could  but  I could  not  compete  with  my 
naked  Wanderobo  follower.  The  white 
man  must  have  boots  and  clothes,  and 
no  matter  of  what  materials  they  are, 
he  can  never  hope  to  move  through 
I tangled  scrub  with  the  perfect  ease  and 
i silence  of  the  black  man. 

] The  second  lion  episode  was  not  a 
success,  either,  but  it  gave  me  all  the 
thrills  I wanted  for  a quarter  of  an  hour 
I or  so  and  this  time  at  least  I saw  my 
i game.  I had  left  camp  before  daybreak 
with  my  usual  three  native  followers  to 
i try  for  a solitary  buffalo  whose  tracks 
we  had  seen  the  previous  afternoon.  We 
' duly  picked  up  these  but  could  not  find 
, any  more  recent  ones,  and  while  search- 
' ing  about  in  the  scritb,  the  Wanderobo 
came  on  lion  spoor,  so  fresh  that  there 
was  little  doubt  that  the  beast  was  very 
' close  to  us,  in  all  probability  just  taking- 
cover  for  the  day  after  a night’s  hunting. 

, Following  along  a narrow  game-path, 
A^ery  slowly  and  quietly,  all  at  once  I 
t saw  two  lion  cubs  playing  together  on 
I the  path  about  30  yards  ahead.  They 
1 were  about  the  size  of  Irish  terriers  1 
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ened and  tempered;  steady  bar  that  relieves  the 
pawl  of  wear;  exacting  accuracy  that  demands 
fitting  within  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch; 
expert  handwork  throughout.  These  arc  a few 
of  the  Heddon  standards  in  building  TTic 
Lifetime  Companion.  Price,  ^35,  war  tax  paid. 

JAMES  HEDDON’S  SONS 
Dowagiac,  Mich, 


Catch  Fish,! 


Eels.  Rabbits,  Skunk,  Weasel* 
Mink,  Muskrats  etc.,  in  larjro 
numbers,  with  oui  new,  fold- 
ing, galvanized  Steel  Wire  Traps.  They  catch  them 
like  a fly-trap  catches  flies.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Strongand 
durable.  Write  for  Descriptive  Price  List,  and  our  rreo 
booklet  on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds  of  fish. 

J.F.  GREGORY.  Dept.16.  ' LEBANON,  MO. 


THE  SHANNON  TWIN  SPINNER 


GET  ONE  AND  BE  LUCKY 

It  Gets  the  Fish  -bass,  pickerel  or  musky — in  thick 
lilies  or  rushes,  stumps  or  snags,  or  in  open  water. 
Fish  where  the  fish  are.  Thai's  the  way  the  big 
catches  are  made.  It's  all  the  same  to  the  Shannon. 
Then  note  how  close  the  blades  run  to  point  of  hook. 
No  fish  can  hit  - them  without  being  hooked.  A 
strike  means  a fish.  Thai’s  why  so  many  big  catches 
are  made  on  the  Shannon.  Ask  any  one  who  uses  it. 


Or  better,  try  it  yourself.  Order  now. 

Shannon  Twin  Spinner  (like  cut) 85c. 

Shannon  Porker  (for  pork  rind) 65c. 


Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  Baits,  Flies,  Lines,  Leaders. 
Weedless  Hooks,  etc. 


W.J.  JAMISON  CO.,  DEPT.  S,  736  SO.  CALIFORNIA  AVENUE,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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CAMPING  1 
FISHING  = 
HUNTING  S 


Saddle  and  Pack-Horse  Excursions 


Visit  Picturesque  British  = 

Columbia.  Fish  in  her  riv-  = 

ers  and  lakes.  Hunt  in  her  S 

mountains  and  forests.  Camp  = 

under  her  sunny  skies  and  = 

follow  her  winding  trails.  = 

Go  where  motor  and  rail-  = 

road  cannot.  Enjoyable  S 

packing  trips  through  the  = 

Lillooett  and  Lower  Cariboo  g 

country  from  June  until  Oc-  = 

tober.  Hunting  and  fishing  = 

trips  in  season.  = 

All  parties  personally  con-  q 

ducted  by  an  experienced  S 

guide  and  hunter.  E 

Well-broken  Saddle-horses — = 

Full  Camp  and  Pack-  § 

ing  Equipment  = 

Experienced  Packers  and  = 

Horsemen  — Competent  S 

Camp  Cook  S 

Special  Accommodations  for  = 

Ladies  = 

Reasonable  terms — rates  on  = 

parties  of  three  or  more..  s 

For  full  particulars  address:  = 

70  Mile  House  Post  Office^  Brown  Meadows  Ranch  = 
Cariboo  Road»  B.  C.  Canada  = 

1 Reference:  BANK  OF  MONTREAL,  ASHCROFT,  B.  C.  1 
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W.  G.  ADLER 


Spend  your  summer  vacation  on  a 
ranch  in  the  beautiful  Jackson’s  Hole 
country.  Gentle  saddle  horses,  moun- 
tain trails,  superb  lakes,  trout  streams 
unsurpassed,  auto  roads  to  the  won- 
derful Hoback  Canyon,  Yellowstone 
and  other  scenjc  points;  best  of  refer- 
ence; for  further  information  write. 

FRED  LOVEJOY,  Jackson,  Wyoming. 


Spring  Bear  Hunting 

FOR  RED-BLOODED  SPORTSMEN 

Write  me  about  the  big  Grizzly  of  Thorofare  and 
Bridger  Lake.  Full  information  to  those  interested. 

CECIL  J.  HUNTINGTON 

Ishawooa,  Wyoming  Via  Cody 


Hotel  REUbEZvous 

HOMOSASSA,  FLA. 

Good  Hunting  and  Fishing,  Rowing,  Motor- 
boating on  the  Beautiful  Homosassa  River. 

8 Miles  from  the  Gulf 
Best  Accomodations  Reasonable  Rates 

FRED  BAESSLER,  Prop. 


LLOYD  HOUSE 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Guide 
Familiar  with  Coast  Country  from  Naples  to 
Shark  River,  Long  Key  and  Key  West 
My  own  safe  and  comfortable  cabin  cruiser 
Engagements  and  rates  upon  application  to 

Lloyd  House,  Hunting  and  Fishing  Guide, 
Naples,  Florida. 


Mallards!  Teal!  Sprigs! 


and  other  wild  ducks  love  Wild  Rice. 
My  seed  this  year  is  extra  fine;  big, 
plump,  full  of  vitality.  Also  a nice 
lot  of  Wild  Celery  winter-bmls,  a year 
quicker  than  seed.  Ready  for  spring 
planting.  Order  now.  Literature. 

Write 

Oshkosh,  WIs. 


= Clyde  B.  Terrell,  Dept.  H-224, 


imiiiimmimm 
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FOR  SALE 

ON  THE  FAMOUS  MEDWAY  RIVER, 

Nova  Scotia.  A Cottage  containing  four 
rooms,  good  attic,  Fireplace,  Veranda, 
Stocked  Ice  House,  Boat  Flouse,  Hen 
House,  all  on  fine  wooded  lot.  Many 
Americans  visit  this  river  every  year  for 
Salmon  Fishinr-  Same  opportunity  else- 
where would  COS;  a small  fortune.  Price 
of  this  property,  $6,000.00.  For  Full  In- 
formation write  to: 

S.  P.  DUMARESQ 

Architect 

Royal  Bank  Chambers, 

Halifax,  N.  S. 

Salmon  Fishing  Season  Extends  to  middle 
of  August,  and  the  Medway  River  is  the 
Best  in  Nova  Scotia. 


ADIRONDACK 

Fisherman,  hunter,  or  pleasure-seeker,  we  are 
ready  for  you  at  Sunset  Inn,  on  the  largest  lake 
in  the  Mountains.  Here  game  abounds  and  nature 
reigns  supreme.  Small  camps ; fireplace  ; lounging 
room,  dancing,  and  all  improvements.  \Vrite  for 
particulars. 

BEEBE  & ASHTON 

Cranberry  Lake  New  York 


Adirondack  Preserve 

1,000  acres  surrounding  Trout  Lake,  Inlet  and 
Outlet  Trout  Streams.  Accessible  and  se- 
cluded. State  owns  one-half  of  Forest  Preserve. 

Property  of  this  character  unobtainable  in  a 
few  years.  Write  for  terms.  Box  777,  Forest 
& Stream,  9 E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED 


Twenty  Years  of  Snipe 
Shooting 

By  J.  J.  Pringle,  of  Camperdown, 

St.  Mary  Parish.  Name  Price. 

H.  B.  CONOVER,  6 Scott  St.,  Chicago 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country  of  Fish  and  Came 
A Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.,  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon  and 
Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland 
say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with 
such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully 
forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 

In  Writivri  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  ■will 


and  were  striking  at  each  other  and 
rolling  on  their  backs  for  all  the  world 
like  two  kittens.  We  watched  them  for 
maybe  half  a minute,  though  it  seemed 
much  longer,  and  then  they  disappeared 
very  suddenly,  and  the  opening  in  which 
they  had  been  playing  was  filled  momen- 
tarily by  a yellow  flash  as  a lioness 
bounded  across  and  away  from  us.  She 
vanished  in  the  bush  as  quickly  as  she 
appeared,  without  offering  a possible 
shot.  The  presence  of  cubs  complicated 
matters  and  we  took  up  the  advance 
again  with  rather  more  caution  than 
before. 

In  another  twenty  yards  or  so,  we 
were  brought  up  all  standing  by  an  angry 
growl  on  our  right  and  very  close.  We 
peered  through  the  tangle  without  being  . 
able  to  see  anything.  The  tracker  held  | 
up  two  forefingers  to  indicate  that  we 
had  another  lion  to  deal  with  now,  but  ; 
we  were  only  able  to  make  out,  by  the 
irritated  rumble,  that  he  was  making  off 
at  right  angles  to  our  line  of  advance.  , 
We  went  on  again  but  did  not  get  very 
far  before  we  were  once  more  halted 
by  a short  growl,  this  time  on  our  left. 
Facing  about  quickly,  I just  managed  to 
spot  a maned  lion  about  fifteen  yards  off 
and  slightly  in  the  rear  of  us.  It  was 
just  a glimpse  before  the  bush  swallowed 
him  up,  too,  and  again  I failed  to  get  a 
shot.  Once  more  we  went  on.  We  had 
only  about  seventy-five  yards  to  go  be- 
fore the  scrub  thinned  out  higher  up 
on  the  hillside  and  we  got  through 
without  further  incident  except  a view 
of  a lioness  bounding  over  a rock  some 
way  above  us  and  another  going  full 
pelt  over  a ridge  two  hundred  yards 
away,  both  utterly  impossible  shots. 

We  went  back  to  where  we  had  first  dis- 
turbed the  lions  and  the  tracks  showed 
that  there  had  been  five  full-grown 
beasts  besides  the  two  cubs,  a pretty 
handful  to  deal  with  if  there  had  been 
any  trouble.  The  band  had  dispersed  in 
different  directions  and  though  we  fol- 
lowed one  or  two  of  the  tracks  for  some 
time,  we  did  not  succeed  in  coming  up 
again  to  any  of  the  beasts,  and  as  we  and 
the  lions  had  now  thoroughly  disturbed 
the  haunt  of  our  original  quarry,  the 
buffalo,  we  gave  it  up  and  went  back 
to  camp  for  breakfast. 

1 DID  at  last  get  my  lion,  in  the  last 
* week  of  the  trip.  On  this  occasion 
I ran  into  two  lions  in  some  bush.  The 
male,  a handsome,  maned  fellow,  was 
too  quick,  for  me,  but  the  lioness  gave 
me  a shot  as  she  was  moving  off.  I hit 
her  too  far  back,  but  just  under  the 
spine,  and  the  heavy  400  grain  bullet  ' 
knocked  all  the  fight  out  of  her.  Suli- 
mani,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  lost  his 
head,  and  loosed  off  with  my  light  rifle, 
hitting  her  amidships,  but  again  too  far 
back  to  touch  a vital  spot.  She  slunk 
off  to  some  thick  stuff  a few  yards  off 
and  I ran  in  and  finished  her  with  a 
brain  shot.  We  were  only  a mile  away 
from  the  wagon  and  I sent  back  the 
second  gunbearer  to  bring  the  skinner. 
The  latter  duly  turned  up  and  the  rest 
of  the  safari  with  him.  Each  man  shook  I 
me  violently  by  the  hand  and  made  as  i 
much  noise  as  he  could.  I was  glad  that  1 

identify  you. 
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my  friends,  moving  at  a more  dignified 
pace  than  the  natives,  arrived  after  the 
I song  and  dance  w'ere  over;  I felt  much 
I less  embarrassed. 

, Sulimani  was  very  apologetic  for 
I shooting.  A gunbearer’s  duty  is  to  be 
always  at  his  master’s  elbow  in  the  field, 
to  be  ready  with  fresh  cartridges  the 
instant  the  spent  ones  are  ejected,  to 
hand  up  the  heavy  rifle  when  dangerous 
game  is  afoot,  to  stand  unperturbed  be- 
hind his  master  when  the  latter  is 
charged  and  perhaps  misses,  and  to  shoot 
1 only  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
I order  to  save  his  employer’s  life.  Both 
I Sulimani  and  I were  fully  aware  of  the 
nature  of  a gunbearer’s  duties  and  I did 
I not  appreciate  more  holes  in  my  lion’s 
skin  than  were  strictly  necessary,  but  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  reproach  him. 
I began  to  wonder  whether  I could  do 
any  better  myself,  or  indeed,  one  half  so 
well,  if  our  jobs  were  reversed,  as  these 
three  followers  of  mine.  The  tracker 
was  only  armed  with  a spear,  Sulimani 
had  my  light  rifle,  which  he  was  not  sup- 
posed to  use,  and  the  second  bearer  that 
day  had  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
weapon  at  all,  the  heavy  gun  having  been 
left  behind,  as  we  were  not  expecting 
, anything  very  big.  All  the  latter  did 
after  I wounded  the  lioness  was  to 
quietly  draw  Sulimani’s  long  knife  from 
its  sheath  and  calmly  carry  on,  although 
it  was  still  on  the  cards  that  the  lioness 
might  pull  herself  together  sufficiently 
to  give  us  an  exceedingly  unpleasant 
time.  All  three  natives  had  seen  me  on 
occasion  do  some  mighty  bad  shooting 
and  for  all  they  knew  I might  fail  them 
I at  a pinch,  yet  they  followed  me  without 
the  slightest  hesitation  and  even  ran 
ahead  to  show  me  the  lioness’s  last  lurk- 
ing place,  though  as  careful  as  ever  not 
to  get  in  my  w'ay  while  I fired  the  last 
shot.  And  only  a little  broader  grin 
than  usual  when  it  was  all  over  to  show 
that  there  had  been  anything  at  all  out 
of  the  way ! 

' If  I had  been  in  Sulimani’s  place,  noth- 
ing on  earth  would  have  prevented  me 
in  the  circumstances  from  using  the 
weapon  in  my  hands,  and  I did  not  feel 
that  it  Avas  an  occasion  for  reproof.  I 
felt  much  more  inclined  to  take  my  hat 
off  to  the  three  of  them,  and  if  I had 
another  opportunity  I would  unhesitat- 
ingly employ  them  again.  Never  pre- 
suming, and  always  keen  on  finding  game 
under  arduous  conditions  of  heat,  wet 
and  long  marches,  I somehow  felt  that 
men  of  their  qualities  were  perhaps  not 
' so  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  as  we 
j white  men  have  placed  them,  or  that  if 
they  were,  perhaps  it  is  not  worth  while 
for  us  to  be  quite  so  high  up. 

I was  glad  that  I had  been  able  to 
; shoot  my  one  lion  on  foot,  although  as 
1 I have  indicated,  I did,  in  desperation, 

I spend  two  unavailing  nights  in  a tree 
waiting'  for  lions  that  rvould  not  come. 
It  seems  to  me  that  when  one  sets  out 
to  kill  lions  for  one’s  amusement,  that  it 
is  only  fair  to  play  the  game  on  as  even 
terms  as  are  consistent  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  one  is  worth  rather  more  in 
this  w'orld  than  a lion,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  a rifle  gives  one  just  the  neces- 
sary advantage.  I have  nothing  to  say. 


Social  Life 
in  Nassau 


Three  days’  sail  on  a big  modern  Ward  Line 
steamer  brings  you  to  the  warmth  and  mel- 
low sunshine  of  Havana. 

Havana!  Long  years  afterward  the  memory  of 
its  picturesque  highways  and  byways  will  remain 
with  you.  Everywhere  life,  action,  change  of 
scene.  Y ou  can  visit  the  ancient  fortresses  of  Morro 
and  Cabanas,  wander  among  native  shops,  enjoy 
the  novelty  of  tempting  Spanish  dishes  and  mingle 
with  the  gay  throngs  at  night  on  the  brilliantly 
lighted  Prado  and  Malecon.  Bathe  in  summer 
seas  or  take  in  the  races  at  Marianao.  Well-ap- 
pointed hotels  and  modern  conveniences  assure 
every  comfort  and  luxury  during  your  stay. 


l\(assau'^JyIexico 

There  is  no  prettier  spot  in  the  Americas  than 
Nassau — a garden-spot  of  the  Gulf  Stream  where 
the  temperature  averages  72  degrees.  Charming 
social  life.  Boating,  bathing,  tennis,  golf  and 
other  sports. 

Other  trips  and  cruises  at  attractive  rates  to  the 
chief  ports  of  Mexico.  Glimpses  of  quaint  cus- 
toms and  picturesque  people.  Magnificent  shore 
vistas. 

The  steamers  of  the  Ward  Line  fleet  are  up 

to  date  in  every  respect spacious  decks. 

well-ventilated  staterooms  with  lounging- 
chairs  and  all  conveniences.  Friendly  rivalry 
among  the  chefs  of  the  fleet  has  built  up  a 
cuisine  that  makes  each  meal  a genuine  treat. 


WARD  LINE 

For  illustrated  folders  and  full 
information  regarding  rates, 
reservations  and  sailings,  address 

NEW  YORK  & CUBA  MAIL 
STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

Foot  of  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 
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RIfSSEUS 

rNEVER  LEAK" 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot  that  sportsmen 
swear  by — soft,  easy-fit- 
ting and  as  near  water- 
proof as  a leather  boot 
can  be. 

Made  to  meas- 
> from  best 
q ualit  y 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write  us  for 
a catalog. 


Pipe  ^PainI^ 


I MAKE  mSOFaiWlAE 
'BS!^  TiOaT-WflOO  H01?£S 
OPEN -SWEET  FROM  FIlRT 
PUFF -COWR  LIKE.  M££R' 


IMPORIEO 

. i-THETLl 
MAKf  good  or 
vriLL-SRlNC 
YOUR  PiPETliOWLf 
HELP  TOl/  FOR  1 
lWU£RSr/V<D  PI^^S 
'TOMAKE'e«rO  OFDffR 


fCMBsSSS’Xg 


NEW  YORK  CITY  Dept.  T 
MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 
IVe  Cater  to  the  Particular  Smoker 


For  over-night 

stops  this  spring 
and  canvas  bed 
goes  up  in  a jiffy. 
Most  practical 
means  of  saving 
money  on  hotel 
bills. 

Holds  two  comfort- 
ably. Very  strong. 
Just  the  bed  for 
those  who  want  to 

AVTote^^l 

BED^V 

CAMP  IN  COMFORT 

Weight — 14  lbs.  Folds  up — 4 ft.  x 4 in. 
COMPLETE  $15.00 

FARRELLY’S  OUTDOOR  STORE 

122  Jefferson  Ave.  E,  Detroit,  Mich.  j 

ELECTRICAL 
Training  Book 


FREE 


^nd  me  your  name  and  address  and  I will  send  you  my 
big  new  Electrical  Training  Book  Free.  It  will  show 
you  how  to  qualify  for  high  paying  jobs  in  Electricity. 
Thousands  now  open* ^Prepare  at  home  — quickly*— 
during  spare  time  under  an  Electrical  Engineer.  Tdhe 
advantage  of  this  unusual  offer  — only  temporary* 

A.  W.  WCKS.  President  WICKS  ELECTRICAL  INSWTUTC 

Oept.  9)^73  3601  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO. 


A WATER  - PROOF 

WRIST  WATCH 


ABOON  TO  SPORTSMEN 


The  Depollier  water-proof  and  dust-proof 
wrist  watch,  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely 
water-proof  even  when  completely  sub- 
merged in  water.  Is  made  to  withstand 
wear  and  tear  of  Service  for  Sportsmen, 
Aviators,  Autoists,  Mining  Engineers,  Me- 
chanics, Farmers,  Men  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  for  all  outdoor  wear. 

Embraces  the  following  qualities:  Water- 
proof case.  Non-inflammable  unbreak- 
able glass.  Waterproof  winding  crown. 
Heat  insulation.  Waltham  movement. 
No-Fuss  ” clasp  and  strap.  Silver  Case. 
1 4-Kt.  Solid  Gold  Disk  Back  with  Air 
space.  (Patented  June  10th,  1919.) 

Japanned  finish.  Perfect  time-keeper 
covered  by  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 


Price 

Including  Insured  Delivery 

OUTDOOR  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Suite  7 9 East  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


ARMY  CLOTHING 


Officer’s  0.  IT  Wool.  Regulation  Army  Short  Over- 
coats, $3.75;  Same  in  Officer’s  Long,  Full  Lined,  $4.75. 
Navy  Wool  Underwear,  Double  Breast  and  Back,  With 
Heavy  Drawers — New — Per  Suit  $2.  Canteen  Covers, 
Boy  Scout  i'^necial,  fi  cents  each.  All  Class  B in 
E.xcellent  Condition.  Send  your  check  or  money  order. 
Immediate  Shipment  by  Parcel  Post,  f.o.b.  San 
Antonio. 


THE  U.  S.  MERCANTILE  CO. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 


Buy,? 

'/zfioo 


Corners”! 


liSCtnein  to  mount  aH  kodak 
pictures  post  cards.clippinf5  in  alliums 


Mad*  lo  Sqaars,  Bound,  Oral,  Flaney  and  Baait 
of  black,  gray,  aepia,  and  red  gammad.Baper. 
SIId  thorn  on  comers  of  pietarea,  than  wet  SBoatiek, 


> foBs.  At  jphoto 

. t no  aobatitateB; 

Birood.  lOe  brings  f nil  pkir.  and  aamplea 

from  Engel  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  82.C  4711  No.  Clark  St„  CHICAGO 


Cheapest  ¥ay  to  Go 

to  work  or  school  and  recreation  is  oa 


a Ranger  bicycle.  Choice  of  44  styles  and 
sizes.  30  Days*  Free  Trial,  Express  prepaid* 
} if  desired.  Saved 


IgMOnthStOPay  time  and  carfare 

easily  meets  the  small  payments. 

Parts,  equipment  — at  half  usual 

— : — o — I -“LWrite  forour 

marvelous  terms. 


Tires 

Mm  remarkai 


rices.  Send  no  Ttioney.  Write  forour 
elfactory  prices  and  marvelous  ten 

|^Q^J«y«l«Cqmpany  v|. 


1 0ept,l234Chica{0  free  catalog 


COPPER 
OILCANS 
LAST  A LIFETIME 
IDEAL  FOR  GARAGES 

C/r-cxj/arFrGQ 

'Standard  MltalWorks 

Beach  St  Bo*^-roM.MAss. 


WHY  NOT 


Butterflies,  Insects?  I buy  hundreds  of  kinds  for 
collections.' « Some  worth  $1  lo  $7  each.  Simple  outdoor 
work  with  my  Instructions,  Pictures,  Pricclisl.  Cel  ready 
now.  Send  2Sc,  NOT  STAMPS,  for  Illustrated  PROSPECTUS. 

MR.  SINCLAIR,  Dealer  in  Insects.  DepLU  OCEAN  PARK,  CALIF. 

,0  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream. 


however,  against  a settler  taking  ever}' 
means  in  his  power  to  rid  himself  of 
lions  or  other  beasts  that  prey  on  his 
cattle.  Sometimes  the  luck  is  with  the 
settler  who  sits  up  over  a kill,  and  I 
know  of  two  who,  working  together,  ac- 
counted for  seven  lions  in  one  night. 
Another  settler  of  my  acquaintance,  sit- 
ting lip  over  his  cattle  boma,  shot  one  of 
his  own  oxen.  It  is  a chilly  and  uncer- 
tain business. 


/^F  elephant  and  buffalo,  I can  say 
nothing  from  personal  experience. 
On  one  occasion  we  were  a day  too  late 
for  a small  herd  of  the  former,  and  had 
no  time  then  to  turn  back,  and  on  two 
occasions  I got  within  15  yards  of  a soli- 
tary buffalo,  after  very  hard  work,  for 
the  meagre  satisfaction  of  hearing  a 
mighty  crash  as  the  animal  made  off  in 
dense  bush  w'ithout  even  giving  me  a 
glimpse  of  him. 

I saw  hippo  in  Lakes  Nakuru  and 
Olbolosset  but  did  not  take  them  ser- 
iously enough  to  wait  for  them  on  the 
banks  and  I did  not  want  to  shoot  them 
in  the  water.  The  nearest  I ever  got  to 
one  was  when  I was  stalking  my  best 
waterbuck  one  evening  on  the  edge  of  a 
swamp,  on  the  (luaso  Narok.  A hippo 
snorted  once  or  twice  within  a few  yards 
of  me,  but  as 'those  few  yards  consisted 
of  dense  papyrus  growing  out  of  6 or 
8 feet  of  flood  water,  I preferred  to  go 
after  the  water  buck. 

My  hag  at  the  end  of  the  trip  wa;s  39, 
all  told,  which  comprised  lion,  rhino, 
Burchell’s  zebra,  warthog,  and  specimens 
of  twelve  species  of  antelope,  including 
one  of  the  somewhat  rare  topi.  We  were 
not  fortunate  enough  to  get  kudu  or 
gerenuk,  two  much-prized  and  songht- 
iftcr  trophies,  and  I was  sorry  that  I 
'eft  East  Africa  without  obtaining  a 
'.hot  at  wildebeest,  which  are  so  common 
in  some  parts  but  which  apparently  are 
not  found  at  all  on  the  Laikipia  plateau. 

I was  told  I had  made  a good  average 
collection  for  the  district  shot  over  and 
at  any  rate  whether  good,  bad  or  in- 
different, I felt  very  pleased  with  it  and 
would  like  to  live  the  trip  all  over  again, 
incliTding — if  I could  not  do  so  on  any 
other  terms — the  bout  of  fever  which 
laid  me  low  for  a week. 

Reptiles  and  insects  caused  us  very 
little  concern,  except  on  one  occasion 
when  our  Kavirondo  driver  light-heart- 
edly stirred  up  a bee’s  nest.  Ten  min- 
utes sufficed  to  scatter  oxen,  ponies  and 
men  over  the  adjacent  three  square  miles 
of  East  Africa  and  two  and  a half  hours 
elapsed  before  the  bees  were  appeased, 
the  safari  collected  again  and  the  march 
resumed.  The  oxen  cut  capers  incredible 
in  such  serious-minded  beasts,  the  ponies 
finally  took  refuge  in  a stream  and  the 
surrounding  country  was  a busy  sccTie 
as  white  men  and  black  ran  hither  and 
thither  with  waving  arms,  each  with  a 
halo  of  angry  bees.  Gradually  we  col- 
lected into  kttlc  groups  round  smoke  fires, 
in  the  shelter  of  which  we  lay  prone  and 
choking.  Now  and  then  a nigger,  clad 
solely  in  a scanty  blanket,  would  break 
across  the  open  to  some  other  place  of 
fancied  security.  These  wild  dashes 
were  watched  with  hilarious  enjoyment 
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In  the  Big  Cities,  Along  Blazed  Trails  and  in  the  Small  Villages  Your  Classified  Advertisement 

if  Printed  Here  Will  Reach  Thousands  of  Sportsmen 

Among  these  thousands  are  a great  many  that  can  ,use  and  that  will  pay  money  for  the  sporting  equipment  that  you  no  longer  need. 
Guns,  rifles,  canoes,  boats,  dogs,  reels,  fishing  rods — all  kinds  of  old  hunting  and  fishing  equipm.ent — can  be  sold  or  exchanged  here 
Write  a brief  description  of  your  possession — send  it  with  a remittance  of  ten  cents  per  word  (Initials  and  numbers  count  as  a word) 
We  accept  stamps,  coin,  money  orders  or  checks.  Remittance  must  be  enclosed  with  order.  April  classified  columns  close  February  28th. 

The  Market  Place,  Forest  and  Stream  Magazine,  9 E.  40th  St.,  New  York.  N. 


ANTIQU^lS  AND  CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE  27c.; 

half-dollar  size  itlic. ; eagle  cent  and  catalogue,  10c. 
Norman  Schultz,  Box  140,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE  and 
German  ;jpf.,  OOc.  ; Italy  20c.,  and  catalog  10c. 
Homer  Schultz,  King  City,  Mo. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION  (Continued) 


BINOCULARS 


FINE  BINOCULAR,  SELL  CHEAP,  NEED 
money.  G.  Walker,  Box  633,  Cincinnati. 


THOUSANDS  OF  U.  S.  WAR  DEPART- 
ment  Bausch  cSr  Lomb  & Lemaire  Prism  binocu- 
lars, also  field  glasses,  sacrificed  regardless  ofgtheir 
original  cost.  List  free.  Enterprise  Co.,  S E. 
3rd,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

VEST  POCKET  BINOCULAR,  CHEAP.  G. 
Walker,  Box  633  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


BOOKS 


“FRANK  FORESTER’S”  RARE  WORKS  ON 
Field  Sports,  Fishing,  etc.  First  editions  in  fine 
condition.  List  and  prices  on  application.  Fred 
E.  Pond,  22  Wierfield  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

BIG  MONEY  AND  FAST  SALES.  EVERY 
owner  buys  gold  initials  for  his  auto.  You 
charge  $1.50,  make  $1.35.  Ten  orders  daily  easy. 
Write  for  particulars  ana  free  samples.  Ameri- 
can Monogram  Co.  Dept.  34,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


THOSE  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OR 

wishing  to  increase  present  income,  communicate 
with  (ihautauqua  Commercial  Agency,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 
ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary ; details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  529,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC.,  ARE 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  manuscript  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  518  Hannibal,  Mo. 


FISHING  SUPPLIES 


FISHERMAN— MY  HOOKS,  LEADERS, 

flies,  gut  snells  are  better,  cost  less ; rods  made, 
repairing.  Hillpot,  7408  Lawndale  Ave.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


FLY  TYING  MATERIALS,  SUPPLIES, 
books,  flies,  leaders.  Catalogue  free.  A.  Will- 
marth,  Roosevelt,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  — TARPON  TACKLE  $100.00 

Julius  Vom  Hofe  6/0  B/O  Reel.  Absolutely  new. 
Abbey  & Imbrie  split  bamboo  rods;  9 and  13 
oz.  tips;  18  and  24-inch  butts;  interchangeable. 
E.  B.  Everard,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 


FISH  WITH  LIVE  BAIT! 


FISHERMEN— FRESH  AND  SALT-WATER 

Bait  Alive  and  Lively.  Helgrammites.  water 
grubs,  white  grubs,  night  crawlers  and  earth 
worms,  for  early  trout  fishing.  Send  for  price 
list.  American  Bait  Co.,  10  South  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MEAL-WORM  BAITS  I BUY  NOW  FOR 
early  spring  angling.  Easy  to  keep.  Clean  to 
handle.  20().  $1.00;  .350.  $1..50;  sent  prepaid.  C. 
B.  Kern.  Box  912,  Mount  Joy,  Pennsylvania. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


FIREARMS,  BINOCULARS,  ETC., 
bought,  sold,  exchanged ; write  for  list  also  what 
you  have  to  exchange.  Earl  E.  Brown,  York, 
Pa. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  FOR  15c.;  CLEANING 

patches,  just  the  right  size  for  cleaning  .22  cali- 
'■'fles  and  revolvers.  Ideal  Chemical  Co,, 
vV  ilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— .22-CAL.  STEVENS’  REPEAT- 
er,  brand  new,  never  shot,  cost  $19.00 — sell 
$17.00.  Winchester  25-20  Repeater,  GOOD,  used 
condition,  $17.50 — ^end  P.  O.  money  order.  N.  P 
Frayseth,  Milan,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE— 30  REMINGTON  AUTOLOAD 
ing  rifles,  like  new  $35.00;  12-Gauge  Wincheste 
autoloading,  $40.00;  33  Winchester,  with  new 

barrel,  $30.00;  76.5  Mauser  Sporting,  $2S.OO. 

C.  O.  D.  Otto  Kreutzburg,  37  Third  Ave. 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE— 30-30  WINCHESTER,  1894 
fancy  sporting  repeater  takedown,  $25.  Deposi 
$2,  balance  express  collect,  examination.  Everett 
Moore,  Denton,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE— 32  CAL.  COLT  AUTOMATIC, 
new  condition,  but  little- used.  First  money  order 
for  $20  gets  it.  M.  L.  Dartt,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Berea 
Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  — 30  U.  S.  ARMY  AND  405 
Winchesters,  Lyman  sights,  $35.00  each.  .;!0-.30 
Winchester  take-down,  octagop  barrel,  full  maga- 
zine, $30.00.  .22  Remington  pump,  Lyman  sight. 

$20.00.  .2.S0  Ross  sporter,  peep  sight,  $60.00. 

2-L’  ga.  Ithacas  30-in.  full  hammerless  ejector, 
$45.00;  plain,  $.’1.5.00.  All  guns  in  practically  new 
condition.  I.  M.  Archibald,  Methuen,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — MALCOLM  TELESCOPE 
Sight.  H.  B.  Wolfe,  Georgetown,  Kentucky. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— FOUR  EN- 
glish  guns ; fifty  new  and  used ; American  made. 
Clyde  Atwood,  Dundee,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE — REMINGTON  AUTOMATIC, 
16  Winchester  Pump.  H.  E.  Kirby,  Jamestown, 
North  Dakota. 


LUGER  PISTOLS,  7.65  M.  M.,  8-12-16  INCH 

barrels^  and  holster— stocks  extra.  Mauser  pis- 
tols, 7.63  m.m.  with  wooden  holster — stocks. 
Mauser  sporting  rifles,  30,  ’06  U.  S.  Gov,  The 
world’s  best.  Pacific  Sales,  Ltd.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS 
bought,  soM  and  exchanged.  Kentucky  flintlock 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns  swords, 
powder  horns,  etc.  Lists  fr.ee.  ‘Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  873  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


REBLUE  YOUR  GUN  BARRELS,  INEX- 
pensive.  Formulas  and  instructions,  50  cents. 
M.  Mogensen,  414  North  14th,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SAVAGE  REPEATING  SHOTGUN  26  CYL- 
inder — matted  rib.  Interchangeable  barrel,  .32 
full — almost  new — absolutely  spotless  barrels — 
guaranteed  perfect  condition.  Retail  price  $105.(10 
Bargain  at  $75.  Further  information  on  request. 
Robt.  Freeman,  719  Church  St..  Trenton,  Tenr. 


WANTED— 8-GAUGE  PARKER  BROS, 

double-barrel  hammerless  shotgun,  must  be  good 
grade,  will  buy  or  exchange  for  10-gauge  Parker 
Bros.  George  Collins,  9 Baldwin  St.,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J 


WANTED— SECOND-HAND  PERFECT 

condition  Smith  and  Wesson  ten-inch,  target  pistol 
for  .22  long  rifle  cartridge,  (live  price  first  let- 
ten  Address  J.  A.  C.,  care  Forest  and  Stream, 
9 East  40th  St,,  New  York  City. 


LIVE  STOCK 


A FEW  PURE  BRED  ENGLISH  CALL 
ducks  for  sale;  pair,  $10;  trio,  $17. .56.  R.  .\I. 

Ray,  Paris,  Tenn. 


ALDER  CREEK  GAME  FARM,  MANZA- 
nita.  Oregon,  has  wild  Canadian  geese  for  sale. 


FROM  GERMANY  I BROUGHT  WITH 
me  and  will  sell  Lugar  pistols,  cal.  .36.  barrels 
354-inch;  Mauser  pistols,  cal.  .30,  barrels  5y(- 
inch ; l.OOO-yard  range.  Both  kinds  are  converti- 
ble into  rifles  for  American  ammunition.  Dr. 
Kniep,  334  River  Street,  l.ohoken,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED  MALE 


BE  A RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  INSPECTOR' 
$110  to  $2.50  monthly,  expenses  paid  after  3 
months’  spare-time  study.  Splendid  opportunities. 
Position  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Write 
for  free  booklet  G-53.  Standard  Business  Train- 
ing Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


INSTRUCTION 


USED  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES. 
Any  school;  any  subject.  Bargain  prices.  Bul- 
letin 1031  free.  Courses  bought.  Instruction 
Correspondence  Exchange,  1966  Broadway,  New 
York  City, 

In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Strcdni.  It  wiU 


CHINESE — RING-NECKED  SILVER  GOL- 
den.  Reeves  and  Andierst  Pheasants,  Wild  liir 
keys.  Quail.  Ruffed  Grouse  and  Ducks.  Eggs  for 
Spring  Delivery.  Jaser’s  Pheasautry,  Walhalla, 
Mich. 


DECOYS,  CALLERS.  PURE  BRED,  WILD 
Mallards  $5.(K)  pair,  12  eggs  $2. .56.  Black  .Mallard 
Eggs  $6.00-12.  English  Callers,  $16.66  pair,  12 
eggs  '$5.6(1,  extra  dra'.ses.  Duck  Book  2.5c.  Wild 
Canada  Geese  (no  eggs).  Ferrets  for  sale.  Mail 
drafts.  F..  Breman  ('o..  Danville,  111, 


EGGS  FROM  WILD  GREY  MALLARD 
Decoys  for  sale  $1.6.)  for  12  delivered.  Cloyd 
Crow,  Camden,  Mich. 


FERRETS.  I HAVE  SOME  CHOICE 
breeding  stock.  White  or  brown,  males  or  fe- 
males, also  bred  females.  List  free.  J.  E. 
Younger,  Newton  F'alls,  Ohio. 


GENUINE  WILD  MALLARDS.  $3  SET- 
tmg  prepaid.  O.  Robey,  -Maryville,  .Mo. 


SUCCESSFUL  MINK  RAISING;  TELLS 
how  to  build  pens  and  raise  mink,  with  ilrawiugs 
of  pens  and  illustrations.  JIailed  for  .56  cents. 
Jesse  J.  Davis,  St.  Johnshury,  \’t. 


TAME  HANDLED  FERRETS.  INSTRUC- 
tion  book  10c.  Mighty'  (lood  Rat  Destrovers  or 
Breeders.  $.’5  each.  IV.  Soldaii,  Seventeenth 
Street,  Wheeling,  West  \'irgitiia. 


WANTED  — SILVER  FOX— WE  PAY  $500 
each  for  fine  skins  and  buy  all  you  raise.  Write 
for  free  information  how  to  get  started.  Dl’F- 
FUS  SILVER  FO.N  STORE,  21  West  .’10,  New 
\ ork. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAUTIFUL  OIL  PAINTING  FOR  SALE 
(genuine)  16  in.  x 26  in.,  by  George  .•\rnilielil. 
R-  A. — ‘‘Three  Dogs  at  Badgers  Hole.”  like  life. 
$600.  Roy  Singer,  2410  Warren  -\ve.,  Chicago, 


BIG  HORN  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP 
heads.  Two  rare,  newly  mounted,  for  sale.  .\b. 
solutely  perfect  in  every  way.  Reference.  Edwin 
Dixon.  Taxidermist,  Unionvillc.  Ontario. 

FOR  ONE  OF  BEST  AND  LARGEST 
mountain  sheep  heads  in  e.xistence  write,  T.  I. 
Robinson,  Dallas.  Ore. 

FOR  SALE — MOOSE  HEAD,  MOUNTED 
by  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  21  points.  47  inches 
symmetrtcal,  $13.5.  James  Mederer,  .526  Wooil- 
land  -■\ve.,  Warren,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — NEWLY  MOUNTED.  RARE 
Rocky  Mountain  mule  deer  heads  of  pat  ticni.ir 
Iieauty.  Also  \voo<nan(l  carilioii  !u*a«ls.  lU'wl*. 
mounted.  Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist.  Ciiionvillc. 
Ontario. 

FOR  SALE — OLD  EDITIONS  OF  FOREST 
‘J'-V*.  ■'Stream.  .Ml  in  excellent  condition.  Rudolph 
Ulrich,  Glastonburg,  Conn. 


FREE  BLUEPRINT  LIST— HO  M EM  A DE 
boats,  traps,  etc.  Wee-.‘^ho-U  Co.,  Western  Ma; 
ket,  Detroit,  5Iich. 


GIGANTIC  CLIMBING  NEW  GUINEA 
Bean.  The  New  Edible  Vegetable  Womler. 
Grows  3 to  5 ft.  long.  Weighs  10  to  15  lbs.  De 
licious  e.atin.g,  t.aste  like  sponge  mushroom.  Tmar- 
anteed  as  .\dvertised.  (!  seeds  ‘2.5c.  15  for  .Vi, , 

45  for  $1.60.  No  stamps.  Muskeetopunk  Co,. 
Dept.  r..  Pekin.  Ill, 


“HICKRYMAID”  METAL  NON-SINKABLE 
Boats.  We  manufacture  metal  rowboats,  motor- 
boats. duck  boats,  canoes  and  scows.  .'<afc  -ea^v 
to  handle — low  in  price.  Write  for  iiriccs.  latncs 
C.  .‘^huford  Co..  Hickory.  N.  (”. 

(Continued  on  page  140) 
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(Continued  from  page  139) 
HOMEKNIT,  VIRGIN  WOOL  KNEECAPS, 
75  cents  a pair.  Send  measure  around  the  knee. 
Oxford  grey  or  natural  socks  $1  and  $1.25.  Turn- 
down stockings  $1.25  and  $1.50.  Mary  L.  Church, 
03  Pringle  Street,  Kingston,  Pa. 


TWO  EXTRA  LARGE  AND  PERFECT 
newly  mounted  winter-killed  moose  heads  of  great 
beauty  for  sale.  Moderate  prices.  References. 
Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


16-FOOT  ROWBOAT.  EASILY  MADE, 
Construction  blueprint  30c.  Wee-Sho-U  Co., 
W'estern  Market,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WILD  DUCK  ATTRACTIONS  — MORE 
W’ild  Ducks  will  come  to  your  waters  next  fall 
if  .you  plant  Wild  Celery,  Wild  Rice,  Duck  Po- 
tato and  other  foods  they  love.  Write  for  in- 
formation and  prices.  Terrell,  Naturalist,  Dept. 
H-221,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


MAIL  US  20c.  WITH  ANY  SIZE  FILM 
for  development  and  six  velvet  prints.  Or  send 
six  negatives  any  size  and  20c.  for  six  prints. 
Or  send  40c.  for  one  S x 10  mounted  enlarge- 
ment. Prompt,  perfect  service.  Roanoke  Photo 
Finishing  Co.,  220  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


SPORTSMEN  WHO  KODAK  AND  WANT 
hand  work,  exceptional  results  and  the  finest  fin- 
ish in  the  states.  i\lail  him  to  Beach  Studios, 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  FISH-BREEDER,  POUL- 
try,  and  gamekeeper.  Thoroughly  experienced  in 
rearing  and  management  of  all  kinds  of  pheasants, 
partridges,  ducks  and  wild  geese;  understands 
trapping  and  shooting  of  vermin;  35  years  of 
age,  single,  with  highest  references,  desires  a 
steady  position  on  gentleman’s  private  country 
place.  Address  A.  S..  care  of  Forest  and  Stream 
Publishing  Company,  9 East  40th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


FARM  LANDS  IN  CAN  AD  A— $75.00  FOR 
2.5  acres  with  trout  stream.  $05.00  for  large  acre- 
age on  beautiful  lake.  $1.5(L00  for  promising 
gold  mining  property.  $145.00  for  100  acres, 
where  large  game  abounds.  Also  beautifully  sit- 
uated hunting-camps  and  hshing-lodges,  where 
there  is  real  hunting  and  fishing.  Summer  cot- 
tage sites,  islands  of  all  sizes,  heavily  wooded 
acreages,  all  situated  in  Muskoka,  Georgian  Bay 
District,  with  its  ten  thousand  islands;  Algon- 
quin Park  with  its  .300  lakes.  Highlands  of  On- 
tario, Lake  of  Bays  and  the  famous  Muskoka 
Lake  Region.  All  offered  at  five  cents  on  the 
dollar  of  their  value  and  on  easy  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $5.00  and  upwards.  Send  for  illustrated 
list  of  above  and  one  hundred  other  properties 
seized  and  sold  for  taxes.  Every  property  is  fully 
described  and  offered  at  a stated  price.  Send  no 
money,  send  for  list  to-day,  so  you  will  have  first 
chance.  TAX  SALE  BUREAU,  72  Queen  St., 
West  District  81,  Toronto,  Canada. 

* FOR  SALE  — TWO  FARMS.  ADJOINING, 
situated  on  lake  front  in  big-game  country.  Price 
$1,100  for  one:  $5,000  for  the  other.  Write  for 
further  particulars  to  E.  Windover,  Minden,  Ont., 
Canada. 


OKLAHOMA  FARMS.  WRITE  FOR  FREE 
agricultural  booklet.  Board  of  Commerce,  Shaw- 
nee, Oklahoma. 


$5.00  DOWN;  $5.00  MONTHLY;  FIVE 
acre  fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm;  river  front:  Ozarks ; 
$100.  Hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  1073  North 
Fifth,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

BEAR  HUNTING— WIND  RIVER  RANGE. 
Spring  season  April  and  May.  Rates  on  request. 
Mills  and  Tucker,-  Lander,  Wyo. 


DOGS 


In  transactions  between  strangers,  the 
purchase  price  in  the  form  of  a draft,  money 
order  or  certified  check  payable  to  the 
seller  should  be  deposited  with  some  disin- 
terested third  person  or  with  this  office  with 
the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be  trans- 
ferred until  the  dog  has  been  received  and 
found  to  be  satisfactory. 


AIRDALES 


AIREDALE  PUPS— OORANG  BREEDING. 
Pedigreed,  eligible  registration.  From  hunters. 
Either  sex.  Spayed  females  specialty.  Wm. 
Stappe,  Veterinarian,  New  Bremen,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— AIREDALES,  FOUR  TO 
eight  months  old ; one  registered  brood  bitch. 
Esco  Hollingsworth,  Bruc§ville,  Ind. 


LIONHEART  AIREDALES  — “BRED  FOR 
brains  and  fit  to  show.”  We  do  not  believe  that 
Airedales  of  any  strain  in  existence  to-day  uni- 
formly approach  the  “Lionhearts”  in  brains,  loyal- 
ty to  master  or  mistress,  natural  hunting  and  re- 
trieving instinct,  and  sheer  courage.  This  belief  is 
based  on  unsolicited  statements  of  owners  through- 
out this  and  foreign  countries,  and  our  own  experi- 
ence covering  a period  of  twenty  years  with  the 
dogs.  The  “quality”  is  there,  too.  Write  for 
])uppy  list  and  literature'  Lionheart  Kennels, 
Anaconda,  IMont.  (Address  Victor,  Montana, 
after  March  10th,  1922.) 


REGISTERED  AIREDALES  — BEST  IM- 
ported,  American  breeding.  $15,  $20  and  $25. 
Carnagey,  Belton,  Mo. 


GUN  DOGS 


BROKEN  POINTER  AND  SETTER  DOGS, 

fit  to  head  any  kennel  at  stud;  prices,  $200  to  $500 
each.  Broken  Brood  Bitches,  some  are  now  bred, 
some  due  in  season ; extra  well  bred  and  good 
brood  bitches;  prices,  $100  to  $350  each.  Pointer 
and  Llewellen  setter  puppi'es,  combining  the  blood 
of  the  greatest  field  trial  winners,  and  from  high 
class  shooting  Bitches,  three  to  six  months  old ; 
prices  $40  to  $75  each.  Harmon  Sommerville, 
Bogue  Chitto,  Miss. 


EXPERIENCED  SHOOTING  DOGS, 
pointers  and  setters  from  the  best  bred  and  best 
trained  field  dogs  in  the  L’nited  States.  Broken 
on  quail,  chicken  and  grouse.  Price,  from  $200- 
$500  each.  Thoroughly  trained  brood  bitches, 
good-lookers,  well-bred,  fine  individuals.  Some 
bred  and  showing  in  whelp  to  our  best  young 
registered  studs.  Price,  $150-$400  each.  Hand- 
some, royally  bred  puppies,  well  marked,  strong 
and  healthy,  from  thoroughly  trained  sires  and 
dams.  Price,  2-5  months  old,  $35-$75  each. 
R.  Capps,  Amite,  La. 


FOR  SAL  E— ENGLISH  LLEWELLYN. 
Irish  setter  pups,  trained  dogs,  pointers.  Irish 
water  spaniels  and  Chesapeake  Bay  retrievers,  both 
pups  trained  dogs;  inclose  0 cents  stamps  for  lists. 
Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  la. 


FOR  SALE  — ENGLISH  SETTER,  THREE 
years  old,  good  as  any  man’s  dog.  W.  E.  Hughes, 
0 Pine  Street,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS— IRISH  WOLF 
hounds.  English  bloodhounds,  Russian  wolf 
hounds,  American  fox  hounds,  lion,  cat,  deer, 
wolf,  coon  and  varmint  dogs;  fifty-page,  highly 
illustrate<l  catalogue.  10c.  stamps.  Rookwood 
Kennels,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


by  everyone  within  sight.  Usually,  the 
nigger  would  find  the  opposition  too 
strong  for  the  dash  to  be  completed  and 
he  would  hurl  himeslf  face  down  on  the 
ground,  wrapping  his  blanket  around  his 
head.  This  ostrich-like  procedure  re- 
sulted in  baring  most  of  the  rest  of  his 
person  and  the  immediate  attack  in  mass 
on  the  exposed  parts  compensated  the 
rest  of  us  for  a considerable  amount  of 
our  own  tribulations. 

T F I may  be  pardoned  for  saying  so,  it 
^ appears  to  me  that , the  gun  crank 
flourishes  in  even  greater  numbers  in  this 
country  than  in  my  own,  and  I add  the 
following  remarks  on  rifles  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  perhaps  interest  someone, 
although  the  types  described  are  appar- 
ently very  different  from  those  used 
here.  But  I should  like  it  understood 
that  I am  only  giving  my  views,  for  what 
they  are  worth,  on  a subject  on  which 
many  are  better  oualified  to  speak  and  on 
which  every  man  holds  his  own  opinions 
and  decides  for  himself.  My  “battery” 
consisted  of  the  following  four  weapons: 

A .600  bore,  double-barrel.  Charge, 
100  grains  cordite,  900  grain  bullet. 
This  weapon  was  intended  for  close 
quarters  only  at  the  heaviest  game.  Its 
weight  was  14 pounds  and  if  I could 
not  handle  it  easily  I should  scrap  it  un- 
hesitatingly for  something  lighter,  as  I 
consider  it  a great  mistake  for  a man  to 
use  a rifle  which  is  too  heavy  for  him. 
Although  by  no  means  a fashionable  size, 
this,  and  the  .577,  are  to  my  mind  the 
only  satisfactory  modern  equivalents  of 
the  heavy  black  powder  rifles  of  12,  10, 
and  8 bore,  which  so  long  filled  the  bill 
when  a smashing,  knock-down  blow  was 
required.  In  order  not  to  get  this  effect 
at  both  ends,  my  .600  was  fitted  with  a 
rubber  anti-recoil  heel-pad,  which  an- 
swered its  purpose  admirably,  and  the 
weapon  was  by  no  means  uncomfortable 
to  fire.  The  only  occasion  on  which  I 
used  it  was  at  the  rhino,  and  as  I got 
that  with  a neck  shot,  for  which  almost 
any  other  rifle  would  have  done  as  well, 
I cannot  say  anything  of  its  stopping 
qualities.  I was  sorry  that  the  Buffalo 
did  not  allow  me  an  opportunity  of  using 
it  on  them,  as  I intended.  The  only  other 
man  I heard  of  who  used  this  size  was 
a well-known  and  successful  elephant 
hunter;  nearly  everyone  nowadays  using 
rifles  of  the  .450  cordite  group  for  heavy 
African  or  Indian  game. 

A .400,  double-barrel.  Charge,  55 
grains  cordite,  400  grain  bullet.  This  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  “all-around” 
rifle  (in  the  existence  of  which  I thor- 
oughly disbelieve)  that  I have  yet  come 
across,  and  I have  used  it  with  success 
on  all  sorts  of  game,  from  ibex,  deer 
and  wild  boar,  to  lion  and  the  tough 
African  antelope,  some  of  which  latter 
arc  very  heavy  beasts  and  seemed  to  me 
to  be  particularly  tenacious  of  life.  The 
heavy,  soft-nosed  bullet  gives  a paralys- 
ing shock  and  the  trajectory  is  sufficiently 
flat  for  ordinary  sporting  ranges.  The 
weight  of  the  rifle  is  10)4  pounds,  which 
I can  carry  all  day  without  discomfort. 
It  is  beautifully  balanced,  most  of  the 
weight  being  between  the  hands,  and  it 
is  possible  to  make  very  quick  shooting 
with  it,  and  I invariably  use  the  Lyman 

idevlify  you. 


TAXIDERMY 

HEADS,  ANIMALS,  BIRDS  AND  FISH 
mounted ; skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs  or 
ladies’  furs.  Game  heads,  fur  rugs,  etc.,  for  sale. 
List.  Paper  head  forms  for  deer,  elk,  moose  ; open 
mouth  heads  for  rugs ; scalps  for  mounting.  All 
taxidermist  supplies.  ^1.  J.  Hofmann,  989  Gates 
Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

GUARANTEED  TRAPPING  METHODS: 
scent  receipts.  Walter  R.  Reed,  Windsorville, 
Maine. 

MOOSE,  ELK,  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP 
and  mule,  deer  heads,  sets  of  horns  for  sale  for 
mounting;  scalps  to  mount  the  horns  you  now 
have.  Boxed,  baled  or  crated  to  go  cheaply  by 
express  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  under  special  gov- 
ernment permit  guaranteeing  delivery.  Edwin 
Dixon,  Taxidermist,  LTnionville,  Ontario. 

“you  can  tan  your  own  furs  and 

skins.  You  can  make  rugs  and  robes,  lined  or 
unlined,  with  mounted  heads,  open-mouth  finish. 
You  will  be  successful  at  this  money-making  work 
from  your  first  attempt.  My  formulas  and  com- 
plete instructions  are  only  $.3.  postpaid,  duty  free. 
Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 

In  Wi'itiny 


SETTER  PUPPIES  FROM  VERY  GOOD 
dogs,  nearly  white.  Males,  $20;  females,  $15. 
Isaac  Heckler,  North  Wales,  Pa. 


HOUNDS 


FOR  SALE— FOX  HOUNDS,  $35.  BLACK, 
white  and  tan.  Clarence  Robillard,  Massena,  New 
York. 


OLD  - FASHIONED  SOUTHERN  COON 
hound  bitches  at  reduced  prices.  List  10  cents. 
McLister  Bros.,  Brighton,  Tennessee. 


OZARK  MOUNTAIN  COON,  OPPOSSUM, 
skunk,  fox,  rabbit  hounds.  A.  L.  Austin,  Cass, 
Ark. 


PURE  BRED  AMERICAN  FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable  for  coon,  cat,  skunk,  opossum,  mink,  deer, 
fox.  wolves  and  rabbits.  Trained  and  untrained, 
also  puppies.  July  and  Walker  strains.  Trained 
dogs  sold  on  ten  days’  trial.  J.  E.  Adams,  Her- 
rick, 111. 

(continued  on  page  142) 
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pcc-p-sight,  which  is  fitted  behind  the  top 
lever  on  the  grip.  If  penetration  is  re- 
quired, solid  nickel-covered  bullets  are 
used.  I did  most  of  my  shooting  in  East 
Africa  with  this  rifle,  carrying  it  slung 
over  my  right  shoulder,  when  there  was 
no  immediate  need  for  it. 

A word  as  to  slings.  I have  never 
found  them  in  the  way  but  often  a great 
assistance.  The  metal  swivels  usually 
supplied  are  apt  to  be  noisy  just  when 
one  wants  to  be  particularly  silent  and  I 
prefer  to  take  them  off  and  fasten  the 
sling  to  the  eyes  on  the  rifle  with  raw- 
hide  laces  instead. 

A 12  bore  Shot  and  Ball  Gun,  taken 
along  originally  as  a spare  in  case  of 
accident  to  one  of  the  other  rifles,  and 
lent  to  one  of  my  companions  who  had 
no  second  gun  with  him.  As  much  to 
my  regret  as  his,  he  had  no  opportunity 
to  use  it  on  heavy  game  and  I was  thus 
unable  to  try  it  out  except  at  a target. 
It  is,  of  course,  meant  for  close  quarters 
in  thick  covert,  and  makes  very  good 
grouping  up  to  100  yards,  which  is  par 
excellence  its  distance.  It  weighs  8 
pounds,  has  28-inch  barrels,  rifled  at  the 
muzzle,  and  carries  a sharp-pointed 
brass-capped  bullet  of  750  grains,  driven 
by  the  cordite  equivalent  of  7 drams  of 
black  powder.  It  should  be  excellent  for 
all  soft-skinned  game,  and  friends  in  In- 
dia who  have  used  similar  guns  for 
jungle-shooting  speak  very  highly  of  its 
handiness  and  stopping  properties.  It 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  ordinary 
12  bore  ball  and  shot  gun,  the  charge  for 
which  is  only  to  4 drams  of  black 
powder  or  its  smokeless  equivalent,  which 
I consider  unduly  small  for  the  heavy 
bullet. 

All  the  three  double-barreled  weapons 
described  above  were  of  the  hammerless, 
self-ejecting  type. 

An  8 m/m  INIannlicher-Schonauer, 
bought  second-hand  in  Nairobi  to  take 
the  place  of  a magnum  small  bore  I had 
brought  with  me;  the  ammunition  for 
which  (immediately  post-war  stuff) 
proved  so  unreliable  as  to  entirely  pre- 
clude the  use  of  the  rifle.  I used  the 
Mannlicher-Schonauer  a fair  amount  for 
small  game  and  should  consider  it  by 
far  the  neatest  of  the  bolt-action  maga- 
zine rifles  with  which  I am  acquainted. 
So  far  as  small  game  was  concerned, 
its  accuracy  and  killing  qualities  were 
quite  satisfactory,  but  as  neither  the 
sighting  nor  stocking  suited  me,  I more 
or  less  abandoned  it  in  favor  of  the  .400. 
I had  never  used  a magazine  rifle  before 
and  perhaps  the  experience  was  not  a 
fortunate  one  as  it  only  confirmed  me  in 
my  devotion  to  the  clouble-barrel  type 
of  rifle  for  game-shooting.  The  latter, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  has  the  follow- 
ing advantages  over  any  magazine 
weapon  and  which  the  latter’s  multi- 
plicity of  shots  and  lighter  weight  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  compensate  for : 

Better  balance. 

i Greater  speed  and  accuracy  in  getting 
* in  a second  shot. 

Absolute  silence  in  manipulation. 

K The  length  is  not  added  to  unduly  by  a 
I long  bolt,  thereby  making  a more  com- 
K pact  and  handier  weapon. 


trade  mark  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

THE  ORIGINAL  WIDE 

GARTER 

A garter  that  fits  the  leg 
without  binding  is  as  in- 
dispensable to  health  and 
comfort  as  a shoe  that 
fits  the  foot  without 
cramping. 

The  soft  wide  webbing  yields  to  every 
movement,  and  allows  veins  and  muscles 
free  play.  It  holds  snugly  because  the 
shaped  webbing  really  fits  the  calf.  Fine 
for  sportsmen. 

S5C  to  $T,  everywhere,  in  single  grip  and  the 
E.Z,  2 -Crip,  and  the  new  E.Z.  Sport  Garter. 
Made  solely  by  The  Thos.  P,  Taylor  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn* 


BAUSCH  & LOME 
ZEISS  PRISMATIC 


genuine  PRISM  binoculars,  6x30  ram.,  separate  eye 
focus  & pupilary  adj.,  etc.,  only  $27.50,  including  sole 
leather  case  and  straps.  .lust  say  send  me  a pair  on  5 
clays*  trial.  We  are  constantly  in  receipt  (*f  Zeiss. 
Goerz  Bausch,  IJcnsoIdt,  etc.,  prism  binoculars.  Why 
i-urchase  an  unheard-of  make  wlien  we  can  sell  you 
the  world's  best  glasses  at  even  less  money. 

Notice:  Look  for  the  word  PRISM  when  buying 
binoculars. 

ENTERPRISE  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  IMPORTERS 
8 to  16  E.  3rd  St.,  Dept.  E,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Famous  Outdoor  Books 

By  FAMOUS  MEN 

We  have  just  located  a supply  of  the  fa- 
mous Boone  and  Crockett  books. 

Every  sportsman  has  or  should  read  these 
intensely  interesting  volumes. 

AMERICAN  BIG  GAME  HUNTING 
Col.  Roosevelt  and  Geo.  Bird  Grinnell, 

Price  $3.00 

AMERICAN  BIG  GAME  IN  ITS  HAUNTS 
Col.  Roosevelt  and  Geo.  Bird  Grinnell. 
Price  $3.00 

HUNTING  IN  HIGH  ALTITUDES 
Geo*  Bird  Grinnell,  Price $3.00 

FOREST  & STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9 East  40th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y, 


RECOME  A 

IMftSCAPE 


iR®ITECT 


“.^^Dignlfled,  Eicluslve  Profession 
^not  overrun  with  competitors. 
Crowded  with  opportunity  for 
money-making  and  big  fees. 
'^5000  to  $10,000  incomes  attained 
^ by  experts.  Easy  to  master  under  our 
correspondence  methods.  Diploma  award- 
_ 'ed.  We  assist  students  and  graduates  In 
getting  started  and  developing  their  businesses.  Estab- 
lished 1916.  Write  for  information;  it  will  open  your 
eyes.  Do  it  today. 

American  Landscape  School,  16A  Newark,  New  York 


HAVE  YOU  A CAMERA? 

Write  for  free  sample  of  our  big  magazine,  showing  how 
to  make  better  pictures  and  earn  money. 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

164  CAMERA  HOUSE,  BOSTON  17,  MASS. 


Look  ^em  over 
before  the  season  opens 

Now  is  the  time  to  check 
up  on  your  outdoor  equip- 
ment. 

Multiply  the  enjoyment 
of  “roughing  it”  by  includ- 
ing “Gold  Medal”  Folding 
Furniture  in  your  outfit. 

You  will  appreciate  its 
comfort  and  convenience — 
light  weight extreme  com- 
pactness  and  rugged  du- 

rability. Tested  and  prov- 
ed by  30  years  of  use. 

Ask  for  Genuine  “Gold 
Medal.”  Insist  on  it.  Re- 
liable dealers  have  it  or  can 
get  it  for  you.  The  name 
*and  trade  mark  is  on  every 
piece.  Catalog  on  request. 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture  Mfg.  Co. 

1740  Packard  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 

ColdMedaiI 

TRADE  MARK  REO.  US.  PAT.  OFF. 

Folding  Furniture 


Rain  or  Shine 

Wear  Duxbak  or  Kamp^it  on 
your  fishing  trips.  They  are  soft, 
pliant,  tough,  and  comfortable. 
Duxbak  is  rainproofed:  while 
Kamp-it  is  not,  being  a trifle 
lighter  in  weight. 

From  the  many  garments 
shown  in  the  1922  style  book  you 
can  find  one  that  meets  your 
tastes  and  requirements  or  out- 
door sports.  Get  a copy  from 
your  dealer  or  write  us  today. 

Utica-Duxbak  Corp. 

10  Hickory  SL  Utica,  N.Y* 
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THE  MARKET  PLACE 

(Continued  from  page  140) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BEAGLES  ARE  RAPIDLY  BECOMING 
the  leading  sporting  dog.  Elounds  and  hunting 
have  more  beagle  news  than  all  other  magazines 
combined.  Sample,  S:20c ; $1.50  yearly.  Desk  F, 
tloimds  and  Hunting,  Decatur,  111. 


FCX  HOUNDS,  BEAGLES,  AIREDALES, 
Collies,  St.  Bernards.  • Circular  10  cents.  Allie 
Brown,  York,  Pa. 


FREE  CONSULTATION  ON  ALL  DOG 
diseases.  Burwyn  Remedies.  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


HAVE  PERFECT  WATSON  TYPE  IRISH 
Water  Spaniel,  perfect.  \\’ould  like  to  breed  him 
it  I can  get  a suitable  female.  Address  T.  A. 
Johnson.  T^»o  Marine  Trust  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


GREYHOUNDS,  PUPPIES,  FEMALES— 
Champion  A.  K.  C,  stock.  Beauties.  Spring 
Brook  Farm.  Littleton,  Mass. 


Too  Late  to  Classify 

CLEVELAND  GUN  SHOP,  MINNEAPOLIS. 
Gunsmiths;  large  assortment  of  used  guns  always 
in  stock.  205  South  Seventh  St. 


LISTEN!  SILVER  FOX  FARMING  JUST 
in  its  infancy.  Everybody  getting  rich  down  this 
way.  Fast,  best  of  all.  easy,  with  Black  Foxes. 
Ask  your  fur  man  prices  on  pelts.  I sold  one  litter 
this  year  $3,5(.K).  If  you  wish  to  know  more,  en- 
close addressed  stamped  envelope  for  quick  reply. 
K.  L.  Todd,  Milltown,  X.  B.,  and  MiUtown,  ^le. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

Bound  or  unbound  copies  of  “Forest  and 
Stream”  for  the  following  issues; 

Aug.  7th,  1879,  to  Jan.  29th,  1880,  Vol.  13 

Feb.  3rd,  1881,  to  July  28th,  1881,  Vol.  16 

Aug.  4th,  1881,  to  Jan.  26th,  1882,  V®1.  17 

If  you  have  single  or  bound  copies  of  any  of 
the  above  weekly  issues  of  Forest  and  Stream 
advertiser  would  like  to  purchase  same  to 
complete  library  set. 

Address  J.  T.  W.  FOREST  & STREAM 

9 E.  40th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Architects,  Engineers,  Real  Estate 
Agents,  Campers,  or  Outdoorsmen, 

need  a conijjass  just  as  a navigator 
needs  one. 

SEND  $1  FOR  OUR 
POCKET  COMPASS 

and  you  will  never  be  at  a loss  to  know 
which  is  North,  South,  East  or  West. 

The  Outdoor  Equipment  Company 

Suite  7 9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


J.  KANNOFSKY  GLASS  BLOWER 

and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds, 
animals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

328  CHURCH  ST.,  Near  Canal  St..  NEW  YORK 

THE  STORY  OF  JACK.  By  J.  Horace  Lytle. 
In  the  old  Klondike  gold-rush  days,  Jack,  a full- 
blooded  Airedale  Terrier,  followed  his  master 
up  from  the  States  to  Dyea  and  Skagway,  to 
Dawson — and  to  N^ome.  Up  back  of  Nome  he 
died — to  save  the  life  of  the  master  he  loved. 
A truly  realistic  animal  story  that  will  bring 
tears  to  the  eyes,  but  gladness  to  the  heart. 
There  are  six  other  gripping  dog  stories  in  the 
book.  Bound  in  cloth  and  extensively  illus- 
trated. $1.50.  Postpaid  L^.  S.  Canada  and  Mexico. 

FOREST  & STREAM  ( Book  Dept.  ) 
9 East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


-SI^EldlBOSCHie?^ 

Value  8 -POWER  , 

Field  Glasses  Speed 


These  e.Ktremely  sensitive  Field  Glasses  (Binocular 
Style)  wern  expressly  made  for  the  use  of  Army  Field 
Officers,  with  no  expense  spared  in  their  most  perfect 
construction;  individual  focusing  of  each  eye  piece:  af- 
fortUng  a perfect  observation  at  a great  distance. 
Weight  22  ounces,  made  of  solid  brass  and  covered 
with  a new  process  water-proof  mixture  (Color  Battle- 
ship Grey).  Complete  with  dust-proof  cap.  strong 
carrying  case  and  shoulder  straps.  Regular  value 
$80.  Our  price,  No.  2305 $10.50 

Regular 

$95 
Value 


GENUINE 

CARL  ZEISS 

8-POWER 

Field  Glasses 


Same  description  as  Busch  Glass  (above),  complete, 
with  dust-proof  cap  and  square,  solid  leather  carry- 
ing case,  shoulder  straps  and  belt  loop;  Regular 
Value  $95.00.  Our  Special  Price,  No.  2205. . .$iil.50 
QUANTITY  LIMITED— GOING  FAST 
All  Our  Merchandise  Is  Brand  New 
Order  direct  from  this  adv»  as  these  goods 
are  sold  at  too  low  a price  to  be  cataloged. 
Send  Check,  Money  Order  or  Bank  Draft  to 
receive  prompVdelivery,  or  if  you  prefer 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Pay  Postman  on  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  back.  Bank  reference. 

IMPORT  TRADING  CO. 

258  Broadway,  Dept.  5,  New  York  City 


The  De  Luxe  Casting  Bait 

For  Bass,  Pickerel,  **Muskie”  or 
Any  Came  Fish 

Medley^s  Wiggly  Crawfish 


Unsolicited  testimonials  from  expert  fishermen  tell  us  that 
it  is  the  best  lure  made.  You  are  sure  of  a catch  if  you 
use  one.  It  floats,  wiggles  and  dives.  Looks  and  acts  ex- 
actly like  a crawfish.  Made  in  12-color  combinations,  2 
sizes — No.  1.  -ounce,  and  No.  2,  % -ounce.  Send  P.  (). 
Money  Order,  Express  Order  or  check.  Price  $l  00  each. 
Our  own  hand-tied  Trout  and  Bass  Flies.  Eyed  and 
looj)ed  trout  flies  put  up  one  dozen  assorted  in  water-tight 
tin  box.  Snelled,  also  Bass  flies  mounted  on  card. 

Price,  Trout  $2.00  per  dozen;  Bass,  $2.75  per  dozen. 

Order  Now  To-day. 

F.  B.  HAMILTON  CO. 

320  Braley  Bldg. 

P.  0.  Box  595.  Pasadena.  Calif. 


Out-of -Print  and  Rare 


BOOKS 


ON  BIG  GAME 

HUNTING  AND  FISHING 


New  Catalogue  FREE; 

Also  General  Literature  Catalogue 

E.  R.  SEELEY,  Inc. 

222  Huntington  Ave.  Boston,  17  Mass. 


THE  HOODOO  OF 
FRENCH  RIVER 

(Continued  from  page  113) 

tried  for  more — little  ones  nine  inches 
Jong  were  what  we  wanted. 

I made  a cast  and  got  a rise — then  it 
happened.  Not  this  time  on  my  fish,  but 
on  the  f)nc  we  had  dangling  a paddle’s 
length  from  the  rear  of  the  canoe.  I saw 
a huge  form  dart  savagely  from  the 
rocks,  the  canoe  wobbled,  and  there  was 
the  Tiger  with  the  bass  and  string  right 
in  his  jaw — the  bass  and  string  without 
a hook. 

lie  went  away  with  the  bass,  caught 
right  throngli  the  middle,  not  the  tail  or 
the  head;  right  in  the  ribs  he  held  his 
prey  and  with  a swirl  that  sent  the  spray 
flying,  he  vanished  again,  while  Joe  and 
I looked  at  each  other,  said  things  and 
grinned.  The  Tiger  was  around,  or  else 
his  mate  was  spelling  him  awhile. 

We  caught  bass  with  great  half-healed 
gashes  in  the  tail  taper.  We  caught  them 
marked  in  other  ways  by  the  terrific 
teeth  of  these  muscallunge  of  the  French. 
Then  we  got  the  Tiger  right  on  the  line. 

We  hooked  a nine-inch  bass,  a barred 
male,  on  the  hook,  and  trolled  him  qui- 
etly and  slowly  along.  Came  a stop.  I 
though  it  was  just  a bit  of  grass  we  had 
hooked  into,  but  knowing  the  Tiger,  I 
was  hopeful  and  alert.  Sure  enough  the 
line  began  to  rim  out.  We  had  some- 
thing on  the  line,  something  big.  There 
was  no  surge  or  splash,  no  fury  or 
plunging,  just  that  quiet,  deliberate  run- 
ning out  of  the  line  till  some  twenty  yards 
had  gone  and  Joe  and  I sat  smiling  in  the 
sunlight. 

“It’s  the  Tiger,”  said  Joe  in  a whisper, 
“give  him  an  hour  to  swallow  the  bait. 
It  takes  an  hour  easily.” 

“An  hour?  Joe,  what  are  you  dream- 
ing of?  That  Tiger  swallowed  the  dore 
in  five  minutes.  Five  minutes  is  plenty,” 
I urged. 

“You  give  him  an  hour,”  grunted  Joe. 

Well,  we  argued  and  talked  it  all  over, 
and  finally  compromised  on  twenty  min- 
utes. I took  out  my  watch  and  timed 
him — five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  minutes — • 
and  then  with  a thrill  that  went  clear  to 
my  toes,  I struck.  THE  TIGER  WAS 
ON. 

There  was  no  leaping  in  the  air,  just 
terrific  tugs  that  sent  the  rod  doubling 
dowm  into  the  water  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  do.  There  was  pulling  and  lurch- 
ing and  tugging,  but  he  kept  coming- 
nearer.  I couid  tell  by  the  marks  on  my 
line  that  he  was  nearly  in.  Then  Joe 
leaned  over  the  canoe  and  yelled,  “f  see 
him,  he’s  a Tiger  muscallunge  all  right, 
a real  Tiger !” 

Scarcely  had  he  said  this  when  the 
line  came  loose.  And  I looked  pale- 
faced  and  all  gone  at  Joe.  There  was 
the  bass  flopping  on  the  surface,  and  the 
Tiger  at  the  surface  too,  a paddle’s  length 
away. 

“Let  him  have  it  again,”  Joe  grunted, 
and  hopelessly  I twitched  the  half  dead 
bass.  To  my  utter  and  abiding  surprise, 
the  Tiger  took  the  fish  again,  not  with  a 
splash  or  furious  lunge,  but  just  with  a 
terrific  weight-taking  easy-going  dive. 

This  time  Joe  and  I went  into  council. 
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We  let  the  canoe  drift  away  from  the 
spot.  Then  we  cleared  the  canoe  for 
action.  Every  thing  that  might  catch  or 
hinder  we  safely  packed  away. 

“Joe,”  said  I earnestly,  “Joe  I want 
just  two  things  of  you  now.  Two  things 
and  no  more.  Keep  me  face  to  face  with 
that  Tiger,  and  as  you  love  me,  keep 
clear  of  any  snag,  rock  or  weed.” 

Like  a bride  at  the  altar.  Old  Joe 
grinned  back,  solemnly,  “I  will.” 

Again  the  time  question  came  up,  and 
after  much  discussion  we  decided  on 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  You  see,  I 
was  afraid  that  the  Tiger  would  feel  the 
hook,  and  spit  it  out  if  we  let  him  have 
it  too  long. 

So  with  watch  in  hand  we  waited  all 
a-thrill. 

The  three  quarters  passed,  and  I be- 
gan to  reel  in  the  slack,  slowly  and  care- 
fully, oh  so  carefully.  Scarcely  had  I 
gotten  half  of  it  in  when  far  away,  a 
hundred  yards  or  so,  there  sped  from  the 
water  a mighty  Tiger  lunge,  his  head 
shaking  violently,  his  body  a-quiver,  the 
spray  flying  from  his  spiked  jaws  . . . 
then  he  was  gone  . . . gone.  That’s  all 
there  was  to  it ; no  pull,  no  fight — no 
fierce  jerking',  he  simply  wasn’t  hooked 
at  all. 

Sadly  we  drew  in  the  bait,  twitching 
it  hopefully  meanwhile.  Sadly  we  picked 
it  from  the  waves,  and  sadly  noted  the 
great  gashes  not  only  from  the  spike 
teeth  but  from  the  grim,  cutting,  alli- 
gator teeth  of  the  Tiger,  gashes  two 
inches  deep,  while  the  sides  of  the  bass 
were  scraped  almost  clean.  But  the 
Tiger  was  gone  ! HOODOO. 

^AME  the  day  to  start  back,  and  the 
^ following  days  on  the  trail,  lovely 
days,  with  gamy  bass  and  pike  and  dore, 
but  not  a single  musky  brought  to  gaff. 
Came  the  parting  day  at  the  home  camp, 
and  still  no  musky. 

Then  “Old  Timer”  came  whispering 
to  me,  seeing  my  disappointment;  “I’ll 
take  you  to-morrow  where  we  just  got 
seven  in  one  day.  Stay  over  a day.” 
And  I did. 

As  Joe  left  me,  he  said  these  words: 
“Doctor,  you  are  going  through  the 
French  River  rapids  below  the  fall. 
Don’t  worry  about  the  fall,  but  look  out 
for  the  rapids.”  And  he  repeated  it  three 
times.  But  so  intent  I was  on  the  Tiger 
that  it  made  no  impression. 

Dawn  found  the  Old  Timer  and  me  on 
the  magic  spot.  Wating  for  him  to  pack 
the  canoe  with  my  stuff  I threw  out  a 
line  with  a rock  bass  on  it  for  l>ait.  When 
the  canoe  came  I pulled  in  the  bait — 
that  is  I tried  but  it  was  caught.  I 
twisted  and  pulled,  I let  out  line  and 
jerked,  and  the  line  came  to  me  free 
the  bait  all  gashed  and  torn  by  the  Tiger. 
I had  had  him  on  again  and  thought  I 
was  stuck.  . . . Hoodoo. 

Grimly  we  went  on.  Silently  and  al- 
most with  an  obsession  we  fished  all  day 
in  the  deep  bay,  fished  and  caught  glori- 
ous fish,  but  not  a musky.  Homebound 
we  went  at  the  edge  of  dark,  weary  and 
disappointed,  but  happy  still.  Came  a 
swift  howling  white  gale,  and  torrents 
of  water;  came  the  swift-enfolding  dark; 
came  the  rapids,  Old  Timer  steering. 


SPRATT’S  PUPPILAC 


The  Milk  Food  of  Many  Uses 

PUPPILAC  has  a wide  range  of  uses;  it  fulfills  each  one  of  them  witli  unvarying 
certainty. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a rearing  food  for  orphan  puppies,  as  a substitute  food  at  weaning- 
time,  as  a staminal  and  milk-inducing  food  for  the  brood  bitch,  as  a strengthening 
food  for  the  adult  dog  in  sickness  and  convalescence,  or  as  a normal  milk  diet  for 
cats  and  kittens. 


PUPPILAC  is  Milk  Powder  so  treated  that  there  is  no  possible  danger  of  ran- 
cidity. 

JFrite  for  prices,  and  send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  “Dog  Culture” 

Spratt’s  Patent  Limited 


NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

San  Francisco  St.  Louis 

Factory  also  in  London,  England 


Montreal 


I Free  Dog  Book 

bv  notpil  Tt*lls  bnw  fr> 


' by  noted  specialist.  Tells  how  to 
FEED  AND  TRAIN 
your  dog 

KEEP  HIM  HEALTHY 

aud 

CURE  DOG  DISEASES. 

TTow  to  put  dog  in  comUtion,  kill 
fleas,  cure  scratching,  mange,  dis- 
temper. Gives  twenty-five  famous 


I 


Q-W  DOG  REMEDIES 


and  ISO  illustrations  of  dog  trads,  training  collars, 
harness,  stripping  combs,  doghouses,  etc.  Mailed  free. 

Q-W  LABORATORIES 

Dept  6 Bound  Brook.  New  Jersey 


! 


AFriend^a^PJaymate 


Shpmont  While  Collies  Love  Kiddies 

This  one  quality  alone  makes  our  Scotch  Col- 
bareraina  They’re  gentle,  fearless. 
devot«.'il.  Have  every  quality  a dog  should 
have-mtelli(fence,  courage,  Fti-ength.  Fine 
shepherds,  unsjirpasaed  as  wrtchdogs  Inde- 
latigable  enemies  of  vermin.  They  are 
the  Aces”  of  all  dojr-dom.  Satisfac-  ^ 
bonguaranteed.  Pairs  notakin,  GetourW 
special  bargnin  Jisfa  now. 

SHOMONT  KENNELS 
Box  IOC  MonticollOp  Iowa 


FOR  SALE 


Wonderfully  Line-Bred  Shepherds 

(POLICE  DOGS) 

One  male,  7 months,  wolfgray ; wonderful 
dog.  $500. 

One  female,  7 months,  wolfgray,  tan  ami 
brindle  markings.  $:5(I0. 

Sire:  The  International  Grand  Champion  Dolf 
vom  Dusternbrook,  imported  by  .Mr.  1’.  A. 
I).  Widener. 

Dam:  Lent’s  Wanda,  granddaughter  of  the 

International  Grand  C'hampion  Ai)ollo  von 
Huenenstein. 

One  female,  20  months,  ‘T.eni’s  Wanda.”  Ex- 
cellent brood-bitch.  $.'150. 


RUAN  KENNELS. 

P.  O.  Box  112 


R.  W.  TAUSKEY,  Owner 
WYCKOFF,  N.  J. 


OORANG  AIREDALES 


The  20th  Century 
All-round  Dogs 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  pals  for  man, 
woman  and  child;  faithful  watchdogs  for 
automobile,  camp  home  and  c.state;  ide.'.l 
dogs  for  farm  and  ranch:  excellent  ratters, 
water-dogs,  retrievers  and  hunters.  Choice 
stock  for  .sale.  Also  Fox  lloiinds.  Coon- 
Hounds,  and  Big  Game  Hounds.  Delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive 
booklet  mailed  for  ten  cents. 

OORANG  KENNELS 

The  Largest  Breeders  of  Airedales  in  the  World 
Dept.  H,  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


Dent's 


marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that 
are  out  of  sorts,  run  down.  Uiln 
and  mitlirifiy.  with  harsh  staring 
eoat.  materatwl  eyes  and  high 
eoloreil  urine.  There  is  iioUiiiig 
to  equal  them  for  distempiT, 
iiiaiiKe.  eczema  and  debilitating 
diseases.  You  will  notice  the 
, dilTerenee  after  a few  doses. 
At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents 

The  Dent  Medicine  Company 

Newburgh,  New  York  Toronto.  CanitU 

practical  treatise  on  dogs  and  ihair  traatmoniT 
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DOLLARS  IN  HARES 

We  pay  $7.0(1  to  $1S.50  and  up  a 
pair  and  express  charges.  Big 
Profit.  We  furnish  guaranteed 
high  grade  stock  and  i)uy  all  you 
raise.  Use  back  yard,  barn,  cellar, 
a.ttic.  Contract  and  Illustrated 
Catalog  Free. 

Standard  Food  & Fur  Ass’n, 
405R  Broadway, New  York 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES 

N«w  ZMland  Reds  — nemlsh  Giants  — American  Blues. 

BIG  PROFITS,  WE  PAY  SI  .50  TO  SB  EACH. 

*•  oi — h.  Fox.  Moflirat,  Etc. 


Also  Gavies.  Mink.  Skunk,  j 
Easily  raiaea  anywhere.  820 


Kasiiy  raiaea  soywoere.  J9  tF  w 

DaK6  Gatalos  and  Contract  * •• 

Illustrated  book  "COMMON  SENSE  RABBIT 

'RAISING/’  quarterly  ioumal.  and  copy  of 

leadiD.  small  stock  maeazine,  all  for  10  cents. 

H7  O.E.  BL08.,  KANSAS CITT,  HO. 


America  its-AiAu.  ........ 

putdoor  Enterprise  Co 


Raise  Silver  Foxes 

Easy  to  rai«e.  Larger  profits 
than  any  other  live  stock  raU* 
ing.  Stands  etrictettinveetiga* 
tion.  Recommended  by  Gov* 
emment.  4 different  plans. 

One  will  suit  you.  Complete 
description  free.  Send  today. 

C.T.DRYZ,  Box  1033,  EAGLE  RIVER,  WIS. 

■“RAISE  ’ 

SILVER  FOX 

WE  BUY  ALL  YOU  CAN  RAISE 

Send  f 1 for  book  of  secreto  for  raiBing  Bilver  fox,  and  blue  print  ' 

J.P.DUFFUS.SIIVIR  FOX  STORE  wew  youk.'w.v. 


One  forg;etfnl  move,  and  we  were  over — 
in  the  night,  with  the  gale  and  white 
water  roaring. 

Old  Timer  was  caught  under  the 
thw'arts  of  the  overturned  canoe  and  a 
desperate  struggle  ensued  in  the  wilds ; 
a gasping,  bitter  struggle — just  for  bare 
life — and  God  be  thanked,  one  rare  toe- 
hold that  helped  ns  claw  out  of  that 
roaring  maelstrom  of  rapids.  All  the 
tackle  was  gone;  all  the  fish  gone,  al- 
most all  the  films  of  the  summer  gone ; 
camera  gone — everything — save  the  bare 
canoe  and  the  last  gasp  of  life. 

We  had  met  both  the  Tiger  and  the 
Hoodoo. 


GASOLINE  AND  GAME 

(Continued  from  page  129) 

gcr  of  hitting  obstructions.  But  sea- 
worthy, beamy  boats  under  twenty-five 
feet  in  length  and  sturdily  engined  for 
towing,  are  used  with  great  convenience 
and  such  an  appreciable  saving  in  time 
that  it  is  possible  to  hunt  twice  or  thrice 
as  much  country  conterminous  to  naviga- 
ble waters  in  a day  as  it  was  when  us- 
ing canoes. 

Last  spring  it  was  an  almost  daily  oc- 
currence to  see  our  motorboat  start  out 
from  its  home  camp  right  after  break- 
fast with  four  fishing  parties  in  tow, 
leave  them  at  the  months  of  four  differ- 
ent streams,  several  miles  apart,  and  he 
hack  at  the  landing  within  two  hours. 
At  night  the  same  boat  would  run  out 
again  and  pick  up  the  different  outfits 
successively.  The  guides,  being  released 
from  several  miles  of  lake  paddling, 
would  feel  equal  to  the  task  of  poling 
their  charges  far  upstream  during  the 
day’s  work  with  consequent  better 
catches  of  fish.  yHl  hands  would  he  safe 
and  snug  in  the  main  camp  by  supper 
time, — each  one,  shortly  after,  telling  his 
yarn  by  the  big  fireplace.  Stormy 
weather  did  not  hinder  their  going  to  the 
fishing  nor  getting  home.  No  tenting 
was  necessary.  The  guides  had  no  camps 
to  fix  up,  and  every  one  was  happy. 
All  hut  the  poor  trout  I Many  more  died 
each  day  than  would  have  been  possible 
had  the  sportsmen  been  paddled  to  the 
more  distant  streams. 

In  moose  and  deer  hunting  the  motor- 
boat  is  even  more  efficient.  I remember 
one  day  late  in  October,  three  of  ns  went 
down  into  the  Northeast  Bay  country, 
three  miles  from  camp.  After  an  hour’s 
tramp  we  saw  no  fresh  spoor,  so  ran  the 
boat  si.x  miles  across  the  lake  to  the  west- 
ern shore.  Here  after  a couple  of  hours 
at  still-hunting,  we  shot  a small  bull,  had 
lunch  and  tumbling  the  quarters  of  meat 
and  the  head  into  the  boat  we  visited 
Trout  Brook  Meadow,  three  miles 
farther.  No  moose  signs  here  (though 
we  did  shoot  some  ducks),  so  we  pulled 
out  for  Shelburne  River, — two  miles.  A 
trip  through  a nearby  swamp  netted  one 
wildcat.  Returning  to  the  boat  we 
had  covered  twenty  miles  by  water  and 
had  inspected  or  hunted  four  distinct 
sections  of  the  country  between  daylight 
and  dark.  Any  one  of  the  places  would 
I have  been  a day’s  job  if  we  had  had 
to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  wUt 


canoes  only  for  water  transportation.  In 
case  of  the  Shelburne  River  trip,  we 
could  not  have  made  it  at  all  and  re- 
turned the  same  night,  as  a strong  east- 
erly blow  came  up  in  the  afternoon,  and 
even  our  sturdy  dory  had  a hard  buck 
against  the  sea,  going  home.  One  more 
wildcat  would  still  be  killing  partridges 
and  one  more  little  bull  moose  wovdd 
have  had  a chance  to  grow  big  hoi  ns, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  motorboat.  .| 

A NOTHER  phase  of  using  gasoline 
and  cylinder  oil  upon  waters  con-  | 
taining  game  fish  may,  or  may  not,  have  ^ 
importance,  but  it  certainly  gives  one  J 
food  for  thought  when  one  sees  a film  I 
of  vari-colored  oil  spread  out  like  a I 
smothering  blanket  over  the  surface  of  | 
a pond,  to  find  its  way  into  every  diminu- 
tive cove  wTich  presumably  harbors  all 
the  small  fry  of  the  fish  family.  This 
does  kill  small  fish  near  the  wharf  where 
considerable  quantities  of  oil  are  blown  , 
out  of  the  exhaust  when  tuning  up  the 
engine,  hut  whether  or  not  it  has  a far- 
reaching  effect  I am  not  prepared  to  say. 


RECENT  BOOKS 

TRAILMAKERS  OF  THE  NORTH- 
WEST, by  Paul  L.  Haworth!  Har- 
conrt,  Brace  and  Company.  Price  $2.50.  i 
A story  of  the  exploits  which  opened  , 
up  the  country  and  of  how  the  demand  ; 
for  fur  led  to  great  discoveries. 

DOWN  THE  COLUMBIA,  by  Lewis  : 
R.  Freeman.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com-  , 
pany.  Price  $3.50.  | 

Concerning  a long  boat  trip  from  the  ‘ 
headwaters  of  the  Columbia  River  down 
its  full  length  including  the  dangerous  ■ 
rapids  of  the  Big  Bend.  It  is  full  of  the  ! 
spirit  of  adA’entnre  and  is  told  in  an 
entertaining  and  breezy  fashion  that 
carries  the  reader  along  with  as  little 
effort  as  the  great  river  carried  the  voy-  ' 
agers. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  THE  FORESTS,  by 
Arthur  Heming.  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company.  Price  $5.00. 

Portraying  the  picturesque  and  ro-  j 
mantic  life  of  the  old  Hudson’s  Bay 
Factors  and  trappers  amid  the  stirring 
scenes  of  northern  gamelands.  Ulus-  . 
trated  by  the  author. 

ROOSEVELT  IN  THE  BAD  LANDS,  | 
by  Hermann  Hagedorn.  Houghton,  I 
Mifflin  Company.  Price  $5.00. 

Tells  for  the  first  time  the  whole  story  ; 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  ranching  days 
from  1883  to  1887. 

identify  you. 


We  want  you  to  try  out  Winchester 
Tackle.  It  has  been  carefully  devel- 
oped to  give  fishermen  the  same  good 
service  that  sportsmen  have  always  re- 
ceived from  Winchester  Guns  and  Am- 
munition. 

Skilled  fishermen  throughout  the 
country  who  have  tested  Winchester 
rods  and  reels  pronounce  them  high- 
grade  and  satisfactory.  We  believe  you 
will  approve  of  any  Winchester  rod  or  reel  you  select.  The  lines  include 
140  styles  and  sizes  of  fly  rods,  bait  rods  and  bait-casting  rods  in  bamboo 
and  steel,  and  a good  variety  of  reels,  spoon  and  plug  baits,  lines,  sinkers 
and  other  accessories. 

,1^  There  are  4,000  Winchester  Stores  in  the  United  States  which  sell 
Winchester  Fishing  Tackle  and  other  new  products. 

Ask  "THE  WINCHESTER  STORE”  in  your  neighbor- 
hood jor  a pocket  catalog  of  Winchester  Fishing  lackle. 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co. 

NEW  HAVEN  CONNECTICUT 
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THAT  FIRST  DAY  WITH  THE  TROUT 

AFTER  MANY  MONTHS  CF  PATIENT  WAITING  AND  NO  LITTLE  PREPARA- 
TION THE  OPENING  DAY  OF  THE  SEASON  AT  LAST  COMES  ’ROUND  AGAIN 

By  EDWIN  T.  WHIFFIN 


TO  the  ordinary  angler  in  the  United 
States  one  fish  stands  supreme  in 
his  affection,  the  object  of  his  first 
and  greatest  love — the  brook  trout. 
For  most  of  us  the  sport  of  salmon- 
fishing with  the  fly  is  a thing  forbid- 
: den.  To  seek  the  gamy  ouananiche  in 
its  native  habitat,  where,  according  to 
reports  of  the  favored,  it  is  at  its  prime 
among  the  swift-rushing  waters  of  the 
! north,  is  equally  out  of  the  question. 

The  black  bass  is  gamy,  but  plebeian  in 
i hue.  The  pickerel,  well,  the  pickerel  will 
do  when  nothing  better  is  obtainable. 

But  none  of  the  fishes  mentioned 
above  has  the  charm  and  physical  beauty 
of  the  speckled  trout.  Whether  in  the 
pan  or  oven,  or  over  the  open  camp  fire, 
j the  other  species  lack  the  delicate  gv‘S- 
tatory  appeal  of  our  early  love.  When 
you  have  caught  a trout  you  have  an 
object  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  agreeable 
to  the  taste. 

Salmon  and  ouananiche,  cousins  to  the 
subject  of  our  sketch,  show  their  royal 
j relationship  by  their  choice  of  habitat — 
i only  the  clear,  pure,  cold-rushing  waters 
of  mountain  and  wilderness  streams.  But 
bass  and  pickerel  are  more  democratic 
in  their  tastes  and  will  flourish  in  the 
dirty  pond  or  the  filthy  canal.  W'hen 
developed  amid  such  surroundings  their 
flesh  can  hardly  be  ranked  as  an  esculent 
tit-bit. 

In  difficulty  of  access,  then,  the  trout 
stands  midway  between  the  too-difficult 
salmon  and  the  too-easy  bass  and  pick- 
I erel.  In  waters  suitable  for  the  speckled 
I trout,  or  even  too  warm  for  its  prefer- 
' ence,  the  brown  and  the  rainbow  trout 
will  flourish  to  advantage  and,  in  every 
respect  save  the  sentimental  one,  will 
satisfy  the  fly  fisherman. 

These  three  varieties  of  trout  have  a 
perennial  appeal,  like  the  charm  of  the 
outdoor  season.  During  the  long  winter 
months,  when  conditions  forbid  fishing 
excursions  afield,  one  may  regard  on  the 
wall  of  his  den  trophies  of  his  prowess 
in  photo  or  mount  and  in  fancy  picture 
them  to  himself  as  he  fights  all  his  bat- 
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Mr.  WHIFFIN  zvill  be  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  the 
illuminating  articles  on  the  Cecropia 
Moth  and  Cultivating  Silkworm-gut 
at  Home,  zvhich  appeared  in  Forest 
AND  Stream  and  attracted  so  much 
interest  among  anglers. 

In  the  present  article  he  treats  in 
a practical  way  the  z'icissitudes  that 
confront  the  early  trout  fisherman. — 
[Editors.] 


tics  o'er  again.  He  may  get  out  his 
tackle  as  the  end  of  winter  approaches 
and  go  over  every  item  of  it  with  the 
fanatical  care  of  the  devotee. 

The  rod  may  need  rewinding  in  places, 
guides  or  ferrules  need  replacing  or  re- 
setting, the  whole  may  need  two  coats  of 
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Landing  a big  one 


thin  varnish  to  cover  up  exposed  places 
and  make  all  weather-proof.  Files  must 
be  gone  over  and  new  ones  tied  or 
purchased.  Leaders  should  be  carefully 
looked  to,  soaked  and  tested,  weak  places 
eliminated,  and  new  traces  tied  or  pur- 
chased. The  line,  which  should  have 
been  removed  from  the  reel  last  fall  and 
uound  on  a drum,  should  be  carefully 
gone  over,  te.sted,  polished  with  paraftiii 
pndle,  and  thoroughly  wiped.  The  reel 
itself  should  be  cleaned,  oiled  and  put  in 
commission  again. 

For  early  bait-fishing,  almost  the  onlv 
])ractical  form  of  angling  for  trout  iii 
the  cool  -\pril  days,  small  hooks  of  fine- 
wire  should  be  obtained.  If  the  fishing 
is  to  be  done  in  swift  water,  split  shot  or 
other  varieties  of  sinkers  will  be  re- 
quired. 

the  opening  day  of  the  season  it 
is  well  to  be  on  the  spot  carlv.  or 
some  other  bird  will  get  the  carlv — trout. 
Probably  you  will  fish  with  bait  since, 
frankly,  trout  do  not  rise  well  to  the  flv 
till  later,  when  the  early  hatch  of  natural 
insects  begins.  Yet  bear  in  mind  that 
insects  appear  early  in  the  spring  sun- 
shine and  are  always  appreciated  by  the 
fish  after  its  long  winter  fast.  Some 
dun  or  gray  artificials,  to  be  sunk  two 
feet  if  necessary,  will  often  prove  taking 
lures.  Personally  I dislike  to  catcli 
trout,  especially  in  much-fished  waters, 
on  bait  of  any  description.  It  doesn't 
seem  quite  sportsmanlike.  My  preferred 
method  of  getting  trout  is  u])-strcam 
uith  the  dry-fly.  But  1 do  not  quarrel 
with  my  brother  who  uses  the  sunken 
imitation  of  the  natural  insect.  From 
observation  of  captive  specimens  I know 
that  trout  often  take  insects  at  or  near 
the  bottom.  The  method  of  fishing  with 
the  deeply-sunken  fly  is  one  that  does  not 
offend  my  piscatorial  taste. 

T recall  on  one  occasion,  when  fi.shiiig 
a deep  jiool  and  neither  floating  flv  nor 
sunken  fly  near  the  surface  had  any  al- 
lurement. T succeeded  in  cajoling  five 
nine-inch  trout  into  my  basket  by  letting 
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the  fly  sink  at  least  two  feet  below  the 
surface  and  then  working  the  lure  along 
by  a series  of  slow,  easy  jerks.  I see 
no  reason  why  the  trout  fisherman  who 
prefers  the  fly  method  should  not  suc- 
ceed in  this  fashion  at  almost  any  time 
of  the  season  when  trout  are  in  deep 
water. 

Generally  speaking,  the  trout  will  be 
in  the  pools  early  in  the  season,  espe- 
cially if  the  stream  be  a small  one.  For 
much  of  the  brook  freezes  in  the  cold 
snaps  that  come  from  time  to  time,  and 
while  trout  are  said,  luckily,  to  be  able 
to  survive  this  cold-storage  treatment, 
they  would  prefer  to  be  in  a condition  of 
activity. 

If  the  fisherman,  then,  will  take  along 
both  bright  and  dark  flies,  both  hackle 
and  wing,  say  number  eights  and  tens, 
such  flies  as  the  Scarlet  Ibis,  Parma- 
cheene  Belle,  Black  and  Gray  Spiders 
and  Hackles,  and  fish  in  the  method  de- 
scribed, he  is  likely  to  do  himself  credit 
even  on  the  opening  day,  and  yet,  if  he 
wishes,  maintain  his  reputation  as  a fly 
fisherman  for  trout. 

If  he  is  to  use  worms,  and  it  is  well 
to  take  them  along,  if  worst  conics  to 
u'orst,  they  should  be  of  the  so-called 
garden  variety,  bright  and  pink.  And 
to  this  end  get  your  worms  several  days 
in  advance  if  possible  and  let  them  scour 
themselves  well  in  moss,  if  you  can  ob- 
tain it,  otherwise  in  lace  or  strips  of 
cloth. 

The  rod  to  use  should  be  preferabl}"  of 
bamboo  and  as  light  as  may  be.  My 
heaviest  trout  rod  weighs  about  two  and 
a half  ounces,  and  the  lightest  about  an 
ounce.  I use  the  heavier  rod  on  larger 
streams,  where  longer  casts  must  be 
made  or  where  the  brook  contains  fre- 
quent tangles.  The  lighter  rod  is  used 
on  smaller,  more  open  streams.  With 
it  I do  not  fear  a struggle  with  a good- 
sized  fish,  so  that  I can  permit  a lofig 
run.  I have  seen  so-called  trout  bait 
rods  in  use  with  which  an  experienced 
angler  would  not  hesitate  to  do  battle 
with  channel-bass  or  amberjack. 

But  the  true  pleasure  in  sport  and  the 
true  test  of  sportsmanship  come  from 
employing  the  lightest  possible  tackle  in 
the  circumstances.  Our  brethren  of  the 
deep-sea  angle  can  give  us  pointers  here. 
For  work  in  streams  with  much  brush 
and  tangle  a heavier  rod  is  more  suitable 
than  where  the  water  is  more  open  and 
unobstructed. 

The  line  should  be  silk  enameled,  of  a 
'ize  suitable  to  the  weight  of  the  rod. 
The  truest  test  is  actual  practise.  Ordi- 
narily a level  line  for  bait-fishing  works 
well,  if  the  ordinary  down-stream  method 
is  to  be  used.  But  where  the  water  is 
more  open  the  up-stream  method  is  al- 
ways more  artistic  and  often  more  suc- 
cessful. Then  a tapered  line  gives  better 
results. 

A tapered  six-foot  leader,  proportioned 
to  the  character  of  the  stream,  the  usual 
size  of  the  fish  and  the  method  of  playing 
the  strike,  is  the  ordinary  type.  Some 
use  a three-foot  leader.  This  at  the  end 
of  a tapered  line  will  go  well.  But  I 
have  seen  in  use  double  leaders  strong 
enough  to  hold  a sand-shark.  Such  tackle 
will  have  a measure  of  success  on  the 
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opening  day  when  the  water  is  high  and 
turbid  and  the  fish  have  forgotten  or 
have  not  yet  acquired  fear  of  the  lure. 

pOR  bait-fishing  use  a small  hook.  No. 

eight  or  ten,  of  fine  wire  and  long 
barb.  You  may  secure  them  already 
snelled  if  you  wish,  or  if  the  hook  end 
of  the  leader  is  fine  no  snell  is  neces- 
sary. I prefer  the  latter  method.  One 
may  buy  hooks  by  the  box,  containing 
a hundred,  enough  for  years,  at  a small 
price,  and  test  each  hook  carefully  by 
catching  the  point  in  wood  and  giving  a 
reasonably  sharp  pull.  If  the  wire  takes 
a permanent  bend  or  breaks,  reject  the 
hook.  Snelled  hooks  should  be  subjected 
to  the  same  test.  Any  accident  may 
better  happen  at  home  than  on  the 
stream.  Now  the  loss  of  a bare  hook 
is  merely  that  of  a fraction  of  a cent ; 
but  the  loss  of  a snelled  hook  is  a more 
expensive  matter,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
season  your  total  losses  of  this  kind  may 
mean  the  price  of  a new  line  or  reel. 

Whether  you  expect  to  catch  few  fish 
or  none  at  all,  a basket  is  advisable.  It 
will  be  useful  as  a carry-all.  The  new 
pattern,  low  and  long,  with  the  top  open- 
ing outward,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
more  stereotyped  one.  It  may  be  stained 
brown  or  green  if  you  prefer,  and  then 
presents  a more  artistic  appearance  and 
shows  dirt  less  readily. 


Keeping  an  important  engagement 


A landing  net  is  indispensable.  There 
are  many  good  patterns  on  the  market, 
collapsible,  foldable  and  rigid.  My  own 
is  of  the  rigid  type,  with  short  handle, 
having  a screw-hook  in  the  end  of  the 
handle  to  catch  into  a ring  in  the  strap 
of  the  fish  basket.  It  hangs  at  the  side 
and  a little  back,  out  of  the  way  and  yet 
readily  accessible.  One  of  the  many 


devices  for  freeing  a hook  caught  in  a i 
tree  above  the  head  is  also  handy. 

While  most  fishermen  feel  competent ' 
to  bait  a hook,  yet  the  beginner  may  not 
take  offense  if  a suggestion  is  ventured. 
One  method  of  putting  the  bait  on  the  , 
hook  is  to  run  it  on  lengthwise,  begin-  ^ 
ning  at  one  end,  so  as  to  conceal  the 
entire  hook.  This  has  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  hook  well  covered.  But  the 
stiff  wire  inside  the  hook  betrays  the 
deception  to  the  trout  at  the  first  bite, 
and  the  wary  fish  may  promptly  eject  the 
cheat.  Few  worms  are  found  in  the 
shape  that  the  hook  gives  them  when 
they  are  run  on  it.  To  an  experienced  : 
trout  this  might  serve  as  a deterrent.  A 
worm  in  its  ordinary  wild  state  is  flexible 
and  bends  to  and  fro  as  it  passes  down  ^ 
with  the  current.  It  is  when  in  this  • 
condition  that  it  makes  its  most  tempt- 
ing  appeal. 

To  secure  this  result  adopt  the  follow-  • 
ing  method : Half  or  three-quarters  of  f 
an  inch  from  one  end  of  the  worm,  run 
the  point  of  the  hook  under  the  skin  just 
enough  to  hold  it  securely,  then  skip  a 
short  distance  and  secure  the  worm  again  , 
in  a similar  fashion  until  near  the  other 
end  of  the  worm,  which  should  be  left 
free  to  dangle.  As  the  current  carries  a 
lure  of  this  fashion,  twisting  and  wrig- 
gling down  stream,  it  forms  a much  more 
tempting  attraction  to  the  lurking  trout. 

Some  fishermen  prefer  not  to  use  a 
sinker  of  any  kind  when  bait-fishing  for 
trout.  But  if  one  watches  his  bait  in 
swift  water  he  will  see  it  often  boiling 
up  to  the  top  just  when  it  apparently 
would  do  more  execution  if  it  were  near 
the  bottom.  Split  shot,  pinched  on  the 
leader  about  six  or  eight  inches  above 
the  hook,  will  remedy  this  situation.  The 
sinker  must  be  as  small  and  unobtrusive 
as  possible  or  the  fish  will  dash  for  that 
and  not  for  the  baited  hook,  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  fisherman.  You  face 
a choice  of  evils  in  either  event. 

A T last  you  are  on  the  stream,  tackle 
AA.  set  up  and  bait  or  fly  attached. 
Shall  you  fish  up-stream  or  down  ? That 
depends.  If  the  banks  are  fairly  open, 
with  no  dense  growth  of  alders  or  other 
bushes  overhanging,  so  that  there  is 
room  for  at  least  a short  cast,  by  all 
means  fish  up-stream.  The  reason,  though 
often  given,  is  pertinent.  Trout  feed 
with  their  heads  up-stream.  This  is  their 
preferred  position  in  a current  or  the  tail 
of  swift  water.  It  is  the  easiest  and  the 
most  natural  on  account  of  the  shape  of 
their  bodies.  Consequently,  any  object 
approaching  from  above  is  readily  seen 
and,  if  identified  as  dangerous,  causes 
fright.  Fishing  up-stream  avoids  this 
difficulty.  Note  that  if  you  fish  up-stream 
you  will  require  no  sinker,  as  the  slack 
in  the  line  will  tend  to  keep  the  bait 
down. 

Contrarily,  if  the  banks  of  the  stream 
are  densely  wooded,  so  that  the  only  way 
of  getting  the  lure  to  the  fish  is  to  let  it 
run  down  with  the  current,  you  must 
fish  down-stream,  and  may  need  a light 
sinker.  As  most  streams  are  a succes- 
sion of  tangle  and  open,  both  methods  I 
may  be  employed  as  occasion  demands.  1 
When  fishing  up-stream  be  sure  to  employ  | 
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If  the  likely  spots  yield  nothing  it  is  well  to  try  a few  casts  at  random  over  other  parts  of  the  stream 


the  two-handed  method,  so  that  you  can 
readily  take  in  slack  by  stripping  the  line 
as  it  comes  down.  When  the  bait  has 
nearly  reached  your  feet  lift  the  point 
of  the  rod  for  another  cast.  It  is  advis- 
able to  use  the  two-handed  method  when 
fishing  down-stream  also,  as  the  hand 
holding  the  line  can  more  readily  detect 
the  strike  than  the  hand  holding  the  rod, 
and  the  line  can  more  readily  be  paid 
out  and  taken  in  by  this  method. 

As  intimated,  early  in  the  season  the 
fish  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  stream.  This  sit- 
uation lends  itself  more  readily  to  the 
up-stream  method  of  fishing.  The  water 
is  about  as  cold  early  in  April  as  it  ever 
is,  since  it  is  filled  with  melted  ice  and 
snow.  Waders  are  therefore  a neces- 
sity. You  will  have  to  be  in  the  water 
much  of  the  time  and  will  experience  no 
great  pleasure  with  wet  feet  in  the  cold 
wind  when  you  do  stand  on  the  bank. 

WTde  into  the  shallow,  swift  stream 
at  the  foot  of  the  deep  water  and  cast 
lightly  up  tVi'enty  or  thirty  feet,  letting 
the  bait  or  sunken  fly  float  down  with  the 
current  in  a natural  manner.  If  the 
stream  is  small,  only  a few  feet  wide,  the 
fish  are  probably  lurking  under  the  banks 
at  the  side  and  will  readily  see  the  lure, 
no  matter  what  its  course.  But  if  the 
stream  is  twenty  feet  wide,  or  wider,  it 
is  not  likely  that  a fish  will  dart  entirely 
across  that  distance.  So  the  most  likely 
route  should  be  studied  out  and  the  lure 
permitted  to  come  down  this  path.  You 
should  Ije  standing  directly  behind  the 
course  which  the  lure  is  to  take.  If  three 
or  four  tries  bring  no  success  then  choose 
another  route,  near  either  bank  or  down 
the  middle  and  then  move  up  a few  feet 
for  a similar  try  till  the  entire  pool  has 
been  carefully  covered. 

Trout  are  fond  of  hiding  near  an  ob- 
ject, such  as  a stone  or  log,  or  under  the 
ov.  rhanging  boughs  of  a tree,  or  it  may 


be  at  the  bottom  of  a small,  deep  hole  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  Such  places 
should  especially  be  looked  for  and  tried 
first.  But  as  one  looking  along  the 
stream  from  above  can  never  see  the 
environment  exactly  as  it  appears  to  the 
fish,  it  is  well  to  try  a few  casts  at  ran- 
dom over  other  parts  of  the  surface  in 
case  the  likely  spots  yield  nothing. 

If  one  fishes  with  care  and  keeps  out 
of  the  water  as  much  as  possible,  occa- 
sionally a stretch  of  water  that  has  been 
unsuccessfully  fished  up-stream  may  yield 
something  when  the  down-stream  method 
is  tried.  Also,  if  the  angler  so  choose, 
he  may'  fish  a stretch  of  water  in  cither 
direction  with  a sunken  fly’,  and  then,  if 
unsuccessful,  try  a worm. 

, Sometimes  the  season  is  early  and  fair- 
ly well  advanced  when  the  first  day 
comes.  Then  the  ice  and  snow  water 
may  be  well  out  of  the  brooks  so  that  the 
color  of  the  stream  is  clear,  the  tempera- 
ture higher  and  the  depth  less.  Then 
the  trout  may  have  begun  to  leave  the 
holes  and  to  seek  the  more  rapid  shal- 
lows. This  especially  is  likely  if  a warm 
day  or  two  has  brought  out  a hatch  of 
early  naturals.  So  occasionally  the  shal- 
lows may'  be  tried.  The  angler  must  be 
governed  by  probalnlities,  and,  if  they 
fail,  his  only'  recourse  is  to  try  the  im- 
probabilities. He  may  begin  fishing 
early  in  the  day  hut  should  remember 
that  in  the  first  days  of  the  season  the 
fish  may  be  lix'elier  around  noon  than 
either  earlier  in  the  morning  or  later  in 
the  afternoon. 

IF  the  trout  fisherman  decides  to  fish 
down-stream  his  problem  is  decidedly 
different.  In  general,  he  must  use  a 
longer  line,  because,  coming  from  above, 
as  be  does,  with  the  head  of  the  fish 
directed  toward  liim,  he  is  more  likely 
to  be  seen  and  so  to  frighten  the  fish. 
There  may  be  a screen  of  bushes  on  the 


banks  or  in  the  water,  and  he  must  not 
fail  to  take  the  be.st  i)0ssible  advantage 
of  these.  From  motives  of  courtesy  lie 
should  keep  out  of  the  stream  as  much 
as  possible,  so  as  not  to  frighten  the  fish 
unduly  as  he  passes,  .\nother,  more  for- 
tunate or  more  .skilful,  may  get  trout  that 
the  first  fisherman  failed  to  catch. 

The  fish  lie  in  the  same  positions, 
whether  one  fishes  ujnstreain  or  down, 
but  appearances  are  decidedly  different 
to  the  fisherma;*!.  Sometimes  this  is  ad 
vantageous  or  the  reverse  to  one  method 
or  the  other,  depending  on  circumstancs. 
As  a rule,  one  going  up-stream  can  get  a 
better  idea  of  the  dejjth  of  water  ;md 
character  of  the  bottom,  because  he  i> 
looking  more  directly  down,  and  bectiUM' 
he  can  a])proach  more  closely  withotil 
danger  of  disturbance,  d'he  down-stia'am 
fisherman  is  farther  away  and  his  \ i>ion 
is  conse<|uently  less  distinct,  so  he  nni>i 
go  somewhat  more  by  chance. 

-■Mso,  his  lure  must  often  be  he;i\ ier. 
because  the  line  in  running  out  will 
straighten  and  the  bait  be  brought  to  tin- 
surface  at  such  times,  .\nother  disad- 
vantage of  the  down-stre;ini  method  i>- 
that,  if  the  tingler  wades  down  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  he  is  continmilly  roiling 
the  waiter  and  so  making  it  more  dilhcult 
for  the  fish  to  see  the  lure,  whether  bait 
or  sunken  fly.  He  has  some  ad\ant;igcs, 
however,  over  the  up-stre;im  fisherman. 

-\s  the  current  carries  the  bait  down- 
stream he  may  carefully  direct  it  back 
and  forth  across  the  current,  among  the 
cdilies  .and  along  the  banks.  In  thi'-  way 
he  probably  covers  more  w.'itcr,  and  does 
it  more  tborougbly.  than  the  uji-stream 
fishermati  is  likely  to  do.  ^■et  much  of 
the  water  covered  thus  is  barren  of  fish, 
and  so  the  down-stream  fisherman  i< 
working  to  no  purpose  at  such  tinu-. 
Some  recommend  the  ide.i  of  lettini;  ooi 
seventy-five  or  a hundred  feet  of  line 
{Continued  on  178) 
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THE  BIG  GRIZZLY  OF  BELLA  COOLA 

TRAILING  THE  MONARCH  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS  THROUGH  A WILD- 
ERNESS OF  FOREST  AND  MUSKEG  IN  WESTERN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

By  F.  DUPUY 


With  an  angry  growl  he  turned  and  faced  us 


IT  will  be  conceded  by  very 
nearly  all  hunters  that  sto- 
ries about  the  grizzly  give 
the  greatest  thrill  when 
bear  - hunting  is  being  dis- 
cussed. The  brown  bears  of 
Alaska  and  the  polar  may  be 
larger,  but  the  grizzly  keeps 
the  interest  from  lagging  when 
the  supply  of  anecdotes  lan- 
guish, and  a fresh  log  is  cast 
on  the  camp  fire. 

The  average  reader  who 
looks  for  entertainment  in  the 
reading  of  hunting  stories 
wants  to  come  quickly  to  the 
spectacular  features,  too  keen 
for  the  kill,  like  the  average 
hunter  following  a trail,  but  if 
the  quarry  is  worth  the  hunt- 
ing, to  touch  upon  its  habits 
may  be  of  interest,  even  if 
.‘inch  knowledge  is  fairly  uni- 
versal. As  our  hunting  took 
place  in  British  Columhia,  the 
remarks  as  to  the  grizzlies’ 
habitat  will  he  confined  to  that 
Province,  where  he  is  found  in  most  of 
the  mountainous  regions,  and  on  the 
north  mainland  coast.  In  the  Selkirks 
and  Rockies  the  lighter  tip  to  hair  of 
a darker  color,  gives  a silver-tip  appear- 
ance. 

He  lacks  not  for  varied  diet.  In  early 
spring  he  feeds  on  the  young  vegetation 
found  on  mountain  sides  when  bare  of 
snow,  while  the  long,  proportionately 
slender  and  slightly  curved  claws  on  his 
front  feet,  three  inches  and  more  in 
length,  are  quite  an  aid  in  digging  out 
ground  squirrels  and  rodents,  and  in 
rolling  over  stones  and  tearing  open 
rotten  wood  in  search  of  grub  and  in- 
sects. Acorns,  nuts  and  fruits  come  in 
to  aid  digestion,  and  some  are  outlawed, 
with  a bounty  on  their  heads  for  cattle- 
killing propensities ; hut  records  go  to 
prove  this  grand  game  animal  has  been 
disappearing  rapidly,  and  his  protection 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  is  a 
wise  precaution. 

1 N a club  in  the  quaint  city  of  Victoria, 
I B.  C.,  our  hunt  was  organized,  and 
quite  by  chance  the  northern  trip  ar- 
ranged. Some  of  the  finest  heads  of 
moose,  caribou  and  mountain  sheep  that 
have  ever  been  taken  in  Alaska,  where 
the  largest  specimens  from  such  animals 
are  found,  adorned  the  walls  of  the 
club,  trophies  remaining  from  the  sale 
to  an  American  of  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Reid,  an  English  hunter. 

A friend  and  myself  had  been  looking 
at  these  heads  and  the  call  of  the  wild 
came  strong. 

A later  stroll  to  the  docks,  where 
Japan  and  Australia  unload  their 
strangely  assorted  cargoes,  followed,  and 
there  we  found  stranger  craft  which 


were  of  more  interest  to  us,  and  that 
also  navigate  these  waters  and  tic  up  at 
the  docks  — the  long,  roomy  dugout 
canoes  of  the  Siwash  Indians  that  glide 
swiftly  into  harbor  from  the  far  North 
Countr}'. 

A crowd  on  the  edge  of  the  wharf, 
craning  their  necks  to  get  a glimpse  into 
one  of  these  canoes,  attested  to  the  in- 
terest its  arrival  had  awakened.  Edging 
into  the  foremost  rank  of  excited  ob- 
servers, I looked  upon  the  largest  and 
primest  grizzly  pelt  I had  even  seen. 
The  oily  occupants  of  the  canoe  were 
smiling  and  gesticulating  to  a degree,  as 
they  pointed  at  the  roundest-headed  and 
oiliest-visaged  of  all  who,  proclaimed  by 
bis  self-conscious  air,  was  tbc  red-blood- 
ed hunter  who  had  gained  the  trophy. 

That  settled  it  for  us.  It  simply  re- 
mained to  decide  upon  the  locality  for 
the  hunt,  and  after  some  consideration 
Bella  Coola,  a district  of  British  Colum- 
hia that  has  a western  coast  line  on  the 
mainland  north  of  Vancouver  Island, 
was  the  section  we  chose  to  hunt  for  a 
pelt  to  equal  in  size  the  one  we  had  just 
seen. 

For  many  years  this  district  has  been 
known  as  a good  one  for  bear.  My  com- 
rade came  from  New  Brunswick,  a Prov- 
ince abounding  in  moose,  its  streams  in 
salmon  and  trout,  and  I hoped  to  offset 
some  of  his  tales  of  sport  by  giving  him 
a chance  at  a grizzly. 

All  arrangements  for  the  trip  were 
quickly  made  and  we  were  soon  on  board 
the  C.  P.  R.  steamer  “Patricia,”  and  her 
stem  headed  north  toward  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands.  We  noted  the  varied 
change  of  coast  line  on  the  starboard 
beam  and  the  fitful  shades  of  green  and 
blue,  topped  with  the  frothing  spray,  our 


port  rail  unfolded  to  view  on 
the  North  Pacific.  . 

JUST  before  pitching  camp 
on  our  first  day  on  the  trail, 
my  friend  killed  a wolverine, 
which  greatly  pleased  him,  and 
we  considered  it  a good  omen. 

It  surely  gained  the  friendship 
of  our  guide,  for  it  was  in  the 
territory  in  which  he  ran  a 
line  of  traps,  and  this  largestij 
member  of  tbe  weasel  family, 
is  a marauder  of  savage 
ferocity  and  no  little  muscular 
power.  His  cunning  and  per-' 
sistence  in  taking  catches  f rom 
the  traps  and  despoiling  food 
it  does  not  eat,  if  it  gains  ac-'i 
cess  to  a trapper’s  cabin,  bas, 
impressed  native  and  white  f 
hunters  alike  and  he  is  cor-  j 
dially  hated.  | 

Wc  came  to  a halt  on  the  j, 
trail  for  a look  around  in  a |, 
park-like  space.  Spruce  andii 
pine  yielded  a carpet  to  theij 
feet  and  one  could  look  along  avenues  | 
of  the  upright  timber.  My  friend  was|j 
so  occupied  when  he  caught  sight  of  a | 
low-set,  heavily  - bodied  animal  moving  i 
among  the  tree  trunks  at  a distance  of 
about  75  yards.  He  got  a chance  for  ai 
quick  aim  as  it  came  in  view  in  a lane, 
between  the  trees.  We  found  the  bulleti 
had  struck  the  broad  head  and  shattered 
the  skull,  and  that  was  the  varmint’s  ■ 
finish.  Although  tenacious  of  life  to  a j 
degree  the  one  shot  so  placed  did  the 
work.  j 

We  judged  this  a good  place  to  camp,  [ 
as  wc  had  located  a good  spring  and  the  j| 
pine-needle  carpet  would  prove  a fair.|^ 
resting  place  and  yield  more  delightful  a 
comfort  to  weary  frames  and  well- 1 
worked  muscles  than  the  drowsy  and  in- : 
dolent  ease  of  deep-seated  armchairs  in  J 
cluh  or  hotel. 

The  exile  from  New  Brunswick  was  j 
descanting  upon  a moose  hunt  in  his  I 
eastern  Province  and  had  just  attempted! 
an  imitation  of  the  answering  call  of  aJ 
bull  moose,  w'hen  a wild  screaming  cry,  | 
most  thrillingly  impressive,  jarred  upon 
the  almost  complete  silence  that  had  for* 
the  last  hour  enveloped  our  camp.  Al-i 
most  dropping  his  lighted  pipe  with  a^ 
pronounced  start,  he  begged  to  knowfl 
what  other  strange  beast  the  country  af-  j 
forded.  I told  him  it  was  the  cry  of  a 
cougar,  or  mountain  lion,  and  he  ex- 1 
claimed:  “Give  me  the  moose  call  forj 
melody.  The  moose  answers  when 
spoken  to,  especially  when  a lady  moose  !* 
calls,  while  the  cougar  shows  no  breed- 1 
ing  to  interrupt  my  interesting  narra- 1 
tive.”  ] 

The  morn  broke  clear  and  crisp,  and| 
if  no  wild  animal  call  awakened  us,  the? 
fragrant  call  of  the  rasher  of  bacon  and? 
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little  white  bean  proved  alluring,  and  we 
judged  our  nerves  would  survive  the 
[Strong  coffee  no  matter  how  black  a rec- 
ord that  delectable  beverage  holds  among 
the  many  purveyors  of  substitutes.  A 
ihurried  wash  at  a nearby  stream  with 
la  shiver  along  the  spine  at  the  contact 
of  the  cold  w^afer,  produced  a recom- 
pensing glow  and  soon  the  empty  plates 
gave  testimony  to  our  appreciation  of  the 
guide’s  cooking. 

Next  in  order  came  the  mapping  out 
of  the  day’s  work.  After  much  discus- 
sion we  took  the  guide’s  advice  that  he 
should  go  ahead,  taking  the  day  if  need- 
ful, and  look  over  the  trails  and  likely 
spots  to  ford  the  stream,  as  we  were 
now  near  good  bear  country  it  were  wise 
not  to  let  any  advantage  slip. 

I We  both  had  22  cal.  target  rifles,  so  we 
[made  up  our  minds  to  look  for  a dusky 
'grouse  or  two,  as  they  are  fine  table 
birds.  Quite  soon  a half  dozen  of  the 
: dusky  grouse  flushed  ahead  of  us  as  we 
‘ entered  a more  level  stretch  after  our 
upward  climb  of  a gently-sloping  moun- 
tain side,  the  birds  flying  but  a short 
.distance  to  light  upon  some  branches  of 
nearby  trees.  We  got  the  six  at  fair 
range,  taking  the  heads  as  targets. 

We  followed  this  sparsely  - wooded 
bench  formation  until  we  came  to  one 
of  the  many  mountain  streams  that,  quite 
narrow  in  places,  widen  out  into  fair- 
sized pools.  The  one  that  barred  our 
progress  found  outlet,  after  many  wind- 
ings and  turnings  and  occasional  dips 
where  the  rock  strata  showed,  into  a 
larger  stream,  that  without  doubt  fol- 
lowed on  to  the  sea.  Where  the  stream 
we  followed  narrowed,  the  coast  Indians 
had  fashioned  rude  cribbings,  forming 
weirs  in  which  they  catch  many  salmon 
before  they  return  to 
the  sea  after  spawn- 
ing. 

Time  passes  quick- 
ly under  such  condi- 
tions, and  the  sun’s 
rays  that  had  been 
; b u s y in  revealing 
many  beautiful 
[mountain  pano- 
' ramas,  toning  the 
I effects  of  coloring 
on  tree  and  mineral- 
I stained  rock  and 
dropping  jewels  in- 
vesting t h e bright 
cascades,  b e g a n to 
' take  a more  slanting 
! angle,  and  we  decid- 
' ed  to  go  back  to 
camp  and  see  if  our 
I guide  had  returned, 
j The  greeting  that 
! awaited  us  was  wel- 
, come  but  not  quite 
i what  we  had  looked 
i for.  It  was  given  by  two  very  gritty- 
' looking  airedales,  not  the  bench  - show 
type,  but  more  of  the  rough  and  ready, 
and  the  long,  well-formed  muzzle  and 
straight  forelegs  of  one  told  me  she 
likely  had  an  ancestor  born  in  the  purple. 
The  larger  dog  was  overweight  but  of  a 
size  much  used  for  bear  hunting.  The 
guide  soon  showed  up  and  brought  the 
good  news  that  his  trapper  friend,  part 


One  of  the  rare  ladies’  slipper  orchids 
found  in  British  Columbia 


owner  with  him  of  the  dogs,  had  seen  a 
grizzly.  He  said  that  he  had  been  some 
distance  off  his  trap  line,  following  the 
lure  of  what  he  thought  might  be  pay 
gravel  in  a somewhat  narrow  valley 
which  at  one  time  had  been  the  bed  of 
a stream  long  since  dried  up.  Chancing 
to  look  up,  he  saw  ahead  of  him,  some 
300  yards  away,  what  no  field-glass  was 
needed  to  distinguish.  A grizzly,  and  a 
big  one,  was  standing  where  the  creek 


formation  took  a sharp  bend,  but  the 
furry  bulk,  seeming  to  sway  back  and 
forward  a few  times,  took  the  turn  and 
ambled  out  of  sight.  This  in  effect  was 
the  tale  told  by  our  guide,  though  gar- 
nished with  expressive  gestures. 

The  early  morning  found  us  eager  to 
be  off,  and  little  time  was  lost  mak- 
ing ready  for  the  start.  The  dogs,  well 


trained,  kept  to  heel,  but  the  one  I fancied 
put  up  many  a protest  in  the  way  of  loud 
sniffings,  as  some  subtle,  gamey  odor 
was  wafted  to  her  distended  nostrils. 

I named  her  Peggy,  after  a faithful 
bitch  I had  once  owned,  and  she  soon 
learned  her  new  name.  Had  I tried  to 
hail  her  in  urgent  need  under  her  elon- 
gated Indian  name  it  might  have  proved 
disastrous. 

\Ye  kept  on  until  we  came  to  the  cabin 
of  the  trapper,  and  he  supplied  any  ad- 
jectives that  had  been  lacking  in  our 
’ guide’s  recital  of  the  encounter  with  the 
grizzly. 

After  a meal  of  porcupine,  bacon,  and 
a dish  of  the  boiled  sprouts  of  tender 
ferns,  flap-jacks  and  syrup,  we  headed 
for  the  creek  basin  where  our  grizzly 
had  been  seen.  W c passed  through  a 
rough  country  of  burnt  timber  which  had 
fallen  and  crossed,  with  masses  of  ice 
lodged  in  crevices  of  twisted  rock  strata 
like  miniature  glaciers,  and  crossed  a 
torrent  that  raced  through  the  fissured 
rocks  to  leap  into  the  gorge  below. 

At  last  we  found  the  creek  basin  and 
there  we  left  the  ]iack-horsc.  \\  e had 
brought  only  one  from  the  trappers 
clearing  as  we  intended  to  go  back  there 
that  night.  We  soon  struck  the  small 
creek’s  channel  where  the  bear  had 
loomed  in  sight,  and,  putting  the  dogs  in 
leash  until  we  should  come  to  a fairly 
fresh  track,  our  guide  led  on  to  see  if 
he  could  pick  up  a print  of  the  big  lel- 
low’s  paw.  It  was  more  or  less  guess- 
work, as  the  trapper’s  gold  fever  must 
have  overwhelmed  his  distance-judging 
powers.  We  found  it  (piitc  a jaunt  to 
the  bend  of  the  creek,  and  the  .gravel 
was  partly  covered  with  water  from 
nearby  springs,  thus  affording  no  clue 
to  any  tracks.  Just 
at  this  spot  the 
rarinc  widened  out, 
then  narrowed  a.gain 
like  a gorge  or  de- 
file a n d continued 
with  slight  dcvi.a- 
tions  to  the  base  of 
a mountain  w hose 
face  was  scarred 
a 11  (1  blackened  b y 
firc-swepi  timber. 

^^’e  tried  all  the 
means  we  judged 
expedient,  from  the 
bend  of  the  creek  to 
where  it  wideiie<l 
out,  to  pick  up  any 
clue  or  find  trace  or 
track  of  the  bear. 
“Darn  them  prospic- 
tors."  c.ime  from  tlu- 
guide,  '■when  thcy're 
on  the  gold  trail 
they  ain't  no  go>>d 
for  nothin’  else." 

All  degrees  of  sniffing  and  di.uging 
occupied  the  terriers,  and  my  friend  and 
I used  our  field-glasses  to  cover  all  tin 
range  the  ravine  afforded  in  hope  of 
locatin.g  a movin.g  mass  of  fur.  but  we 
had  no  luck.  .\s  we  could  find  no  track- 
leading  away  from  the  moist  bc-d  i f the 
stream  on  cither  side,  wc  followed  abuii; 
the  narrowin.g  .gorge  a good  mile  and 
{Continued  on  page  166) 
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BUILDING  THE  FISHERMAN’S  TENT 


PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  HOW  TO  CUT  OUT  AND  ASSEMBLE 
A LIGHT-WEIGHT,  COMPACT  SHELTER  FOR  USE  NEXT  SUMMER 


6 


By  HARRY  IRWIN 


T 


I HE  outdoor  season  has  come 
again  and  to  many  it  means 
the  pleasure  of  once  more 
seeing  familiar  faces  on  the 
trails  that  lead  to  healthful  recrea- 
tion. To  some  it  will  mean  the 
keen  joy  of  initiating  the  young- 
sters into  their  first  camping  trip. 

The  irresistable  call  of  the  wander- 
ing road  rings  clear,  and  I person- 
ally hope  to  answer  it  with  a better 
outfit  than  I have  had  in  the  past. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  of  us 
are  more  or  less  insane ; each  has 
his  own  personal  brand  of  hobby. 

.\s  far  as  I am  concerned  I ha\e 
suffered  every  known  form  from 
stamps  to  birds’  eggs,  but  I am 
now  better  satisfied  to  devote  my 
efforts  to  the  pursuit  of  the  tem- 
peramental trout. 

In  order  to  arrixe  at  the  spot 
where  I can  find  them,  it  necessi- 
tates toting  my  outfit,  and,  I have 
painfully  discovered,  that  weight  counts 
a good  deal.  I have  therefore  striven  to 
have  “just  the  outfit"  and  no  )iiorc,  but 
must  confess  that  after  some  twentv  odd 
years  at  the  game  I am  still  attempting 
to  evolve  the  outfit  which  combines  both 
comfort  and  lack  of  weight.  I place 
comfort  first  and  justly,  I think,  for  if 


the  ordinary  human  being  is  lacking 
that  essential,  the  pleasure  derived 
from  a trip  is  considerably  less- 
ened. 

Doubtless  the  “go-lighters”  will 
sneer  at  the  weight  of  my  duffle, 
and  the  "battle-cruiser  campers” 
turn  up  their  noses  at  my  lack  of  a 
folding  bathtub  and  electric  lights, 
but  I hope  that  some  suggestions  I 
may  make  will  be  adoptable  and 
give  some  camper  added  personal 
enjoyment. 

As  my  xvife  accompanies  me  on 
most  of  my  outings.  I have  given 
more  thought  to  the  things  that 
would  make  my  outfit  a little  more 
“comfy"  than  would  have  satisfied 
me  alone.  As  a result,  I have  ex- 
perimented xvith  nearly  every  tent 
and  sleeping  arrangement,  light 
enough  to  pack,  that  I could  find, 
and  the  attic  has  been  rapidly  filled 
with  discarded  gear,  as  nothing 
seemed  to  exactly  fill  our  wants. 
The  outcome  xvas  the  building  of 
our  own.  Two  years  ago  we  near- 
ly had  it  and  last  year  we  were  a 
lot  closer,  while  this  year  I feel 
sure  we  will  enter  the  green  woods 
as  perfectly  equipped  as  our  needs 
demand. 


of  years  ago,  in  order  to  build  by  own 
canvas  duffle.  Anyone  can  learn  how  to 
work  one.  Your  wife,  mother,  sister,  or 
some  one  else's,  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
have  you  admit  that  there  is  some- 
thing that  you  do  not  know  and  be 
more  than  proud  to  show  you.  Having 
once  acquired  the  knack,  which  I assure 
you  is  very  simple  indeed,  especially  if 


PIRST  on  our  list  xvas  the  tent. 
^ 'I'his  called  for  the  running  of 
a sewing  machine,  which  I am 
happy  to  state  I learned  a number 


you  can  drive  a certain  popular- 
priced  car,  you  will  find  that  a 
world  of  fnn  has  been  opened  up 
to  you,  as  well  as  a sneaking  ad 
miration  for  the  stuff  you  turn  out. 

As  we  were  at  our  summer  home 
in  the  mountains  when  I decided  to 
build  the  tent  I was  obliged  to  do 
with  what  material  I had  on  hand 
and  could  buy  in  the  little  village 
near  us.  This  applied  especially  to 
the  substitution  of  "D”  rings  for 
gromets.  I was  obliged  to  do  this 
as  some  one  had  borrowed  my 
gromet  set  and  I never  did  care  for 
the  task  of  setting  gromets  with 
only  the  questionable  aid  of  a big 
nail,  even  if  I had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  had  the  gromets  on 
hand. 

I first  bought  six  and  two-thirds 
yards  of  the  finest  close-woven 
denim,  costing  60c  per  yard.  From 
this  I cut  a piece  six  feet  seven 
and  a half  inches  long,  splitting  the 
remainder  down  the  center  and  sewing 
one  of  these  strips  to  the  long  side  of  the 
first  piece  cut,  with  the  selvage  (finished 
edge)  to  the  outside,  trimmed  off  the  end 
of  the  split  piece  and  made  a ^ inch  hem 
at  each  end,  which  gax'e  me  a rectangular: 
strip,  6 feet  6 inches  long  by  4 feet  wide, 
as  a ground  cloth.  I next  cut  and  made 
a duplicate  as  above. 

I then  bought  a quart  of  boiled 
linseed  oil,  which  I rubbed  into  the 
cloth  by  holding  between  the 
palms  and  using  just  enough  oil  to 
thoroughly  fill  the  weave  of  the 
cloth,  but  NOT  to  saturate  it.  Af- 
ter oiling  the  two  strips,  I hung 
them  in  the  shade,  where  the  wind 
could  reach  them,  for  three  days, 
then  dried  them  txx’O  days  in  the 
sun,  exposing  one  side  for  a day 
and  then  reversing.  I then  found 
the  cloth  to  be  about  as  near  water- 
proof as  cloth  can  be  made.  (I 
have  tried  both  dipping  and  paint- 
ing the  cloth  with  a brush,  but 
without  success). 

,'\fter  the  cloth  was  thoroughly 
dry,  I sewed  (with  a double  seam) 
the  two  pieces  together  along  one 
side,  across  the  end  and  back  along 
the  other  side  to  within  two  feet 
of  the  other  end,  forming  a sack 
open  at  one  end  and  along  one  side 
for  two  feet.  Along  the  opening  of 
the  bag  I placed  good-sized  snaps 
every  six  inches  or  so  (such  as  are 
used  on  glox-es). 

Next  came  fourteen  yards  of 
genuine  airplane  cloth.  This  I cut 
from  a bolt  of  50  yards,  which  I 
had  bought  in  New  York,  paying 
42  cents  per  yard,  32  inches  wide. 
(There  is  an  inferior  cloth  offered' 
by  many  department  stores  under 
this  name,  but  I believe  the  real 
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can  be  told  by  its  somewhat  uneven, 
creamy  color). 

Taking  the  14  yards  cut  from  the 
bolt,  I dyed  it  a dark  green,  using- 
four  packages  of  Diamond  Dyes  (of 
cotton  goods)  following  the  instruc- 
tions in  the  package,  and  hung  the 
goods  out  to  dry.  n 

YOU  are  now  ready  to  start  the 
construction  of  the  tent  proper. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  at  to  your  ability 
to  cut  the  cloth  in  separate  pieces 
. and  assemble  them,  a good  plan  is  to 
i make  paper  patterns  of  each  piece, 

^1  using  heavy  wrapping  paper.  You 
pican  then  lay  your  patterns  over  the 
cloth  and  be  sure  of  marking  and 
! cutting,  without  drawing  the  cloth, 

■I  i.e.,  stretching  it  out  of  alignment. 

Be  sure  that  the  end  of  the  cloth 
is  cut  square  (right  angles). 

Now,  taking  “p-r  ” of  “B  and  D,” 
in  Fig.  2,  as  the  end  of  your  cloth, 
measure  six  feet  from  “r”  along  the 
edge  of  the  cloth  and  mark  the  point 
“a.”  Now  along  the  line  “a-r,”  mark 
the  points  "b,”  two  inches  from  “r,” 

“m,”  which  is  one  foot  three  inches 
from  “r,”  "n,”  which  is  one  foot  five 
inches  from  “r,”  and  “o,”  which  is 
one  foot  seven  inches  from  “r.” 
From  point  “r”  measure  two  feet 
one  inch  along  the  short  side  of  the 
cloth  to  point  “p-”  Next  draw  the 
line  “b-c,”  two  feet  one  inch  long 
parallel  to  “r-p,”  “m  to  i,”  which  is 
two  feet  four  inches,  parallel  to 
“b-c”  “n  to  e,”  which  is  two  feet  five 
and  a half  inches  long  and  parallel  to 
“m-i,”  then  “o-j,”  which  is  two  feet  four 
inches  and  parallel  to  “n-o.”  Next  mark 
your  lines,  “p-c,  c-i,  i-e,  e-j,  j-a,”  and 
cut  out. 

You  are  now  ready  to  mark  your 
seam  lines.  Measuring  one-half  inch 
in  from  point  “p,”  draw  a line  that 
distance  and  parallel  to  “p-c,  c-i,  i-e, 
c-j,  j-a  and  a-r.” 

You  have  now  marked  and  cut  out 
one-half  of  one  end.  Using  the 
piece  that  you  have  cut  out  for  a pat- 
tern, reverse  on  the  cloth,  putting 
the  “point”  of  the  cut  piece  onto  the 
“point”  of  the  cloth  to  save  waste, 
and  cut  out  three  more  pieces  of  the 
same  shape  and  size. 

Match  each  pair  of  cut  pieces  and 
lapping  over  to  the  half  inch  “seam 
mark,”  sew  the  long  sides  together 
w'ith  a flat  double  seam,  i.e.,  sew 
dowm  the  edge  of  one  lap,  reverse 
the  cloth  and  sew  down  the  edge  of 
the  other  lap.  Take  three  quarter 
inch  tape  and  sew  flat  over  the  seam, 
for  added  strength.  You  now  have 
the  tw’o  end  pieces  of  the  tent,  as 
“B  and  D,”  in  Fig.  2. 

Take  eight  one  half  inch  “D” 
rings,  of  light  weight,  and  sew  them 
to  four  inch  squares  of  light  weight 
canvas,  as  shown  in  “I”  of  Fig.  3,  in 
which  “a”  is  the  “D”  ring,  “b”  heavy 
tape  and  “c”  the  canvas. 

Mark  the  inside  of  the  tent  pieces 
so  that  you  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to 
which  is  the  side  on  which  you  wish 
to  work,  then  sew  the  canvas  squares, 
with  the  “D”  rings  attached,  one  at 


“j-k”  and  sew  with  a 
Along  this  seam  sew  a 


triple  scam. 


•’<4  inch  tape 
have 


"a"---  Front  Flap  witli  wln^s, 

"B"---  Left  End. 

"C"---  Rear, 

Right  End. 

For  Ueasurements  see  table. 

Door  6111, top  piece  and  boblnet  not  shown 

Figure  2 


each  point,  “e,  f,  and  n,”  to  the  inside  of 
the  tent  end,  with  the  “D”  ring  towards 
the  outside,  cutting  a slit  at  the  proper 
point  to  allow  the  ring  to  pass  through 
and  extend  on  the  outside. 

Then  fold  “i-h”  under  at  “e-f,”  to  meet 


Detail  of  Bed  SleeTos. and  Uethod  of  Attaoklna> 

Figure  3 


for  stiffness.  You  will  now 
two  pieces  like  “C”  in  Fig.  1. 

Take  one  of  the  tent  pieces  and 
one  inch  from  "i"  on  line  "h-i,”  cut 
out  a circle  three  inches  in  diameter, 
the  top  of  which  toiichcs  the  line 
“li-i.”  Two  feet  six  inches  from  the 
outside  edge  of  this  circle  (measur- 
ing over  all ) cut  a second,  as  in 
“l-l"  of  “B”  in  Fig.  2.  Bind  tape 
around  these  cuts  to  stiffen. 

Take  a rectangular  |)iece  of  goods. 
10.xl3  inches,  hem  it  with  a lialf  inch 
hem  all  around  and  sew  in  jjosition 
on  the  inside,  leaving  the  top  long 
side  open,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines 
“f-g”  and  line  “c-d”  in  of  Fig. 
I.  This  will  be  your  wall  iK)cket. 

Now  send  all  of  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  family  from  the  room  or 
“say  it  with  flowers."  as  per.sonally 
my  fingers  seemed  to  have  trouble  at 
this  stage  of  the  game  and  my  wife 
threatened  to  leave  me. 

Take  two  pieces  of  goods  cut  on 
the  bias  (cut  on  an  angle  of  about 
43  degrees  to  the  weave  of  the 
goods)  8x12  inches.  Hem.  Turn 
one  edge  over  and  sew  to  leave  a 
sleeve  1 inch  wide  for  puckering 
string.  Next,  sew  piece  on  the  in- 
side as  shown  in  "L"  of  Fig.  3.  in 
which  "a”  is  opening,  "b"  is  end 
piece,  "c”  is  piece  cut  on  the  bias,  "d”  is 
puckering  sleeve,  “e”  is  puckering  string, 
and  “f”  is  tape  sewn  about  opening  "a.” 
\\'hen  the  ends  of  the  bias  piece  meet, 
overla])  flat  and  sew,  then  turn  the  sleeve 
inside  out  and  pull  through  the  opening 
“a”  to  the  outside  of  the  end  ])iecc, 
as  in  “K"  of  Fig.  3.  in  which  “a"  is 
sleeve,  “b-d"  opening,  "c"  tent  wall, 
“e”  puckering  sleeve,  and  “f"  puck- 
ering string.  You  now  have  the  twe 
tent  ends  completed  and  ready  to  as- 
semble as  in  ".A,  and  C in  I'ig.  One. 


^TEXT  will  be  the  rear  wall.  Ci.'t 
^ ^ a piece  shaped  as  "C”  in  I'ig. 
2,  bearing  the  following  measure- 
ments; "r”  to  "a."  6 feet,  “b"  2 
inches  from  "r”  along  line  "r-a.”  "u'* 
which  is  1 foot  3 inches  from  “r,'* 
“v”  which  is  1 foot  3 inches  from 
“r.”  and  "w."  which  is  1 foot  7 
inches  from  "r.”  “r  to  s"  and  "r  to 
t."  3 feet  and  dj/d  inches,  making  line 
"s-t”  6 feet  7 inches,  as  is  line  “c-d.” 
while  “h-i"  is  7 feet  1 inch,  “e-f."  7 
feet  3 inch.,  k-j,"  7 feet  1 inch  and 
“x-y,"  which  is  2 feet  seven  inches. 
Mark  your  seam  line  (for  attaching 
to  ends)  entirely  around  the  outside 
and  U inch  in  from  the  above  meas- 
urements. Tape  all  seams  with  '4 
inch  tape. 

Three  and  a half  inches  down 
from  “a,"  on  line  “a-r."  place  a 3-16 
inch  gromet.  or  sew  in  a small  ring. 
(I  stole  one  from  my  wife's  em- 
hroidery  set)  and  a second  (this  I 
horrowed  from  an  old  umbrella)  one 
foot  eleven  inches  down  from  “a." 

(Continued  on  page  1/6) 
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TRAPSHOOTING  GUNS  AND  LOADS 

EACH  YEAR  THERE  IS  LESS  EXPERIMENTING  AMONG  SHOOTERS  AND 
MORE  CONVERTS  TO  SOME  GENERALLY  ACCEPTED  STANDARD  CHARGE 

By  C.  S.  LANDIS 


Years  ago,  before  trapshooting  be- 
came thoroughly  organized,  the 
question  of  guns  and  loads  was 
not  gi\'en  much  attention,  and 
consequently  the  remarkable  scores  that 
are  now  of  almost  weekly  occurrence  were 
unheard  of.  Nearly  all  shotguns  were 
bored  for  field,  or  duck  and  goose  shoot- 
ing, and  were  only  occasionally  shot  at 
the  traps;  and  the  shells  were  quite  often 
left-overs  from  the  hunting  season  and 
might  have  been  loaded  with  anything 
from  8’s  to  BB's. 

The  experiences  of  many  shooters  have 
brought  about  different  customs  and 
practices.  Thousands  of  different  ideas 
in  regard  to  stock-shape,  barrel-boring, 
style  of  gun,  type  of  load,  and  length  of 
barrel  and  balance,  have  been  tried  out 
and  tested,  d'he  heavy  comb,  long 
straight  stock  and  broad,  flat  butt  plate 
are  among  the  ideas  which  ha\c  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  have  been  generally 
adopted.  The  freaks  and  the  imprac- 
tical suggestions  have  been  passed  over 
or  forgotten.  Alodern  trap-guns,  whether 
they  be  singles,  repeaters,  or  doubles, 
should  combine  most  of  these  features 
if  they  are  to  be  used  most  successfully. 

Probably  the  most  important  and  the 
most  frequently  discussed  question  is 
that  of  barrel  boring.  As  the  12-gauge 
is  practically  in  uni\ersal  use  at  the 
traps,  a discussion  of  other  gauges  is 
unnecessary. 

The  first  specialization  for  trap  work 
was  the  adoption  of  full  - choke  bar- 
rels that  were  bored  to  shoot  close  pat- 


terns zvith  number  7 or  7j4  chilled  shot. 
For  years,  thousands  of  shooters  strived 
to  secure  a gun  that  would  shoot  the 
closest  possible  patterns.  To  fill  the  de- 
mand several  manufacturers  advertised 
that  they  were  making  a speciality  of 
building  unusually  close-shooting  guns. 

Whenever  anyone  secured  a weapon 
that  would  pattern  75  to  80  per  cent,  in 
a 30-inch  circle  at  40  yards  he  thought 
he  had  secured  the  very  last  word  in  a 
trap-gun. 

Before  long,  however,  the  evils  of  ex- 
ceptionally close  choke  boring  began  to 
be  apparent.  Some  of  the  guns  would 
outshoot  the  holding  ability  of  even  the 
best  shooters.  Then  the  experts  learned 
that  evenness  of  pattern  was  far  more 
important  than  extreme  denseness,  and 
also  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  high-aver- 
age shots  were  breaking  their  targets  at 
a range  of  from  28  to  33  yards — when 
shooting  from  16  yards’  rise.  It  was 
apparent  that  this  degree  of  choke  bor- 
ing was  not  only  unnecessary  but  in 
many  cases  it  was  an  actual  handicap. 
The  reason  was  that  he  was  compelled 
to  center  each  target  in  approximately 
an  18-inch  pattern  or  otherwise  the  ref- 
eree would  call  "lost”  with  a monotonous 
and  embarrassing  regularity. 

Many  of  our  most  expert  trapshots 
now  use  guns  that  pattern  from  65  to  70 
per  cent,  at  the  standard  testing  dis- 
tance. Some  have  them  bored  so  that 
they  will  distribute  their  pellets  as 
evenly  as  possible  over  a 20  to  24  inch 
circle  at  the  exact  range  at  which  they 


break  their  targets.  The  result  is  that 
they  can  shoot  much  quicker  and  with 
less  attention  to  the  exact  centering  of 
the  bird  in  the  pattern.  Not  as  many 
targets  are  reduced  to  powder  when 
shooting  a slightly  modified  boring,  but 
a much  higher  percentage  of  them  are 
chalked  up  on  the  score-board. 

Loads  have  kept  pace  with  the  other 
developments  in  trapshooting.  Each  year 
we  find  less  and  less  experimenting 
and  more  converts  to  some  generally 
accepted  standard  charge,  such  as  3 
drams  bulk  or  24  grains  of  dense  and 
1%  oz.  of  No.  734  chilled  shot.  Some 
insist  upon  a little  higher  velocity  and 
use  3}i  or  3^4  drams,  or  its  dense  pow- 
der equivalent,  but  most  of  these  men 
are  inclined  to  be  a little  slow  in  get- 
ting on  the  target,  especially  on  quar- 
tering birds,  and,  therefore,  need  the 
added  20  or  40  foot-second  velocity. 

The  great  number  of  long  runs  and 
high  scores  made  from  22  and  23  yards 
with  the  lighter  loads  are  good  evidence 
that  the  3-dram  loads  are  amply  power- 
ful. 

Trapshooting  is  getting  standardized 
so  thoroughly  that  the  man  who  cuts  a 
real  figure  in  the  yearly  averages  is  the 
one  who  picks  a good  combination  and 
sticks  to  it  and  gives  most  of  his  atten- 
tion to  developing  the  perfect  coordina- 
tion between  eye,  trigger-finger,  and 
body-swing,  that  will  land  a load  on  the 
target. 

{Continued  on  page  180) 
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DOWN  - STREAM  DRY-FLY  FISHING 

THE  ACCEPTED  ENGLISH  METHOD  OF  UP-STREAM  DRY-FLY 
FISHING  IS  NOT  ADAPTABLE  TO  OUR  ROUGHER  WATERS 

By  LOUIS  RHEAD 


4- 


STRE/^M  FL0W 


IT  is  the  object  of  these  papers  to  lay 
before  American  anglers  many  new 
theories  of  proved  merit  in  the  higher 
art  of  trout  - fishing,  the  result  of 
several  years’  ardent  study  in  efforts  to 
discover  better  methods,  and  try  to  show 
those  anglers  who  fish  for  pleasure  in 
the  game  that  they  have  allowed  them- 
selves  to  be  led 
astray  along  various 
minor  paths  of  our 
craft  from  logical 
methods  rightly 
suited  to  our  native 
trout  waters,  East 
and  West.  This 
condition  has  been 
caused  by  a too- 
ready,  blind  follow- 
ing of  the  theories 
expounded  by 
learned  men,  like 
Halford  and  other 
British  writers. 

Afterwards  several 
American  writers 
slavishly  copied  . 
their  valuable  ideas — forgetting,  mean- 
while, those  very  ideas  were  studied  and 
developed  to  suit  entirely  different  cli- 
matic conditions, — for  rivers  exclusively 
British  in  character,  and  the  insects  that 
breed  therein. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  writer  to 
underestimate  or  depreciate  the  value 
of  the  scientific  ad- 
vance in  the  higher 
art  of  fly  - fishing- 
made  by  British 
writers  — for  he 
frankly  admits  hav- 
ing profited  greatly, 
has  absorbed, indeed 
f o u n d e d his  own 
careful  studies  upon 
their  work,  for  the 
sole  object  of  chang- 
ing them  to  suit 
American  condi- 
tions, waters  and 
insects.  This  last 
season  I met  quite 
an  unusual  number 
of  expert  anglers 
that  came  to  fish  in 
the  waters  I have 
favored  for  many 
years,  and  the 

peculiar  thing  I observed — they  all  fished 
up-stream,  while  I fished  down-stream. 
To  my  question,  “Why  do  you  fish  up- 
stream?” each  one  replied,  “I’m  fishing 
dry.”  I could  see  that,  and  I knew  they 


did  so  because  they  had  read,  or  heard 
from  others,  that  Mr.  Halford  claimed 
that  on  the  Itchen  and  Test  streams  the 
trout  are  far  too  educated  to  rise  at  the 
artificial  when  fishing  down  such  placid, 
clear  streams,  which  is  quite  a sound  and 
just  theory  for  those  conditions — in  any 
country. 


The  largest  trout  always  choose  the  head  of  the  runway,  each  fish  rising  to  a chosen 
place  after  the  surface  food  of  swift  streams,  one  behind  the  other 

On  the  other  hand,  our  anglers  were 
fishing  up-stream  in  such  wild,  rapid 
water  that  a cocked  fly  was  drowned  as 
soon  as  it  touched  the  surface,  and  they 
invariably  caught  fish  with  soaked  flies. 

In  such  waters  trout  are  wild  because 
their  food  is  more  difficult  to  capture, 
and  at  the  season  mentioned  they  were 

^ <m 

stream  flow 


When  a dry-fly  is  cast  up-stream  the  trout  invariably  swim  forward  and  hit  the  gut 
leader  before  the  fly  is  touched,  whereas  when  drifting  the  “reverse”  dry-fly 
down-stream  the  trout  can  swallow  the  fly  without  impediment 


ravenously  hungry,  when  dry  or  wet  flies 
were  taken  with  equal  vim.  However, 
they  caught  fish,  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  up-stream  fishing  did  it.  Over  a 
stretch  of  twenty  miles  of  the  lower 


Beaverkill  I do  not  know  of  a single 
place  were  large  trout  lie  under  a tran- 
quil surface,  swift  or  slow.  Without  ex- 
ception, trout  prefer  to  abide  and  feed 
under  a violently  agitated  surface.  If  a 
trout’s  eyesight  is  like  our  own,  it  is  un- 
able to  see  far  or  clearly  through  an 
agitated  surface  of  water,  and  it  natu- 
rally follows  that 
down-stream  fishing 
does  not  alarm  the 
fish  to  the  extent 
that  it  is.  credited. 

I am  not  Lery  fa- 
miliar with  mid-  and 
far-western  streams, 
hut  friends  who  are 
tell  me  they  are  ex- 
actly similar  in  all 
respects  to  our  most 
famous  eastern 
streams,  with  clear, 
swift,  mostly  shallow 
water  over  pebbly 
bottoms,  here  and 
there  deeper  pools, 
exactly  opposite  to 
the  British  chalk  streams,  which  arc 
deep,  slow-mot'ing,  muddy  bottoms,  very 
weedy,  inducing  an  abundant  growth  of 
aquatic  insects  and  other  trout  food. 
Taking  either  the  Esophus,  Beaverkill 
or  Buskill  as  e.xamples,  even  down- 
stream fishing  is  hard  wading.  To  wade 
up-stream,  stepping  over  the  large  boul- 
ders in  the  h e a v y 
force  of  water, 
would  tire  out  the 
average  angler  in 
wading  only  a few 
hundred  feet. 

1 do  not  oppose 
existing  methods  for 
the  sake  of  argu- 
ment on  a know-it- 
all  basis;  my  en- 
deavor is  rather  to 
seek  by  e a r nest 
study  how  best  to 
make  my  own  and 
other  anglers'  skill 
superior  as  an  art 
in  a c o m bat  with 
the  fast  - gfTowing 
adroitness  of  large- 
size  trout  to  evade 
capture  in  much- 
fished  waters.  Set- 
ting aside  small  fish  easily  caught,  we 
may  fairly  suppose  that  mo.st  trout  over 
two  pounds  have  been  hooked  or  pricked 
over  one  hundred  times  during  their  life; 

(Continued  on  page  174) 
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SALMON  FISHING  AT  STERLING  LAKE 

WITHIN  FORTY  MILES  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  THERE  LIES  A 
NATURAL  BODY  OF  WATER  WHERE  OUANANICHE  THRIVE 

By  BILLY  KEIL 

specimen,  but  without  results.  The  lake 
trout  undoubtedly  was  the  greatest  con- 
tributing factor  towards  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  the  saibling  from  this  water,  for  i 
in  a small  lake  of  this  kind  they  are  re- 
lentless in  their  pursuit  of  all  fishes 
smaller  than  themselves,  even  their  own 
progeny  being  devoured  during  the  hot 
summer  months  when  all  sizes  of  this 
species  congregate  in  the  cold  waters  of 
the  bottom. 

Lack  of  food,  with  its  resulting  can- 
nibalism, had  just  about  caused  the  lake' 
trout  also  to  disappear  from  this  water, 
when  the  writer  in  1903  restocked  the 
lake  with  30,000  fingerling  lakers  secured  ' 
from  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at  Duluth, 
Minn.  For  about  ten  years  following 
this  plant,  excellent  angling  for  these 
fish  was  to  be  had  by  the  few  individuals 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a permit  to 
fish  this  water.  It  was  not  unusual  for  1 
an  angler  to  take  four  or  five  trout,  aver-  | 
aging  7 or  8 pounds,  each  in  a day's  fish-  i 
ing,  though  from  the  size  of  the  fish  i 
taken  it  was  plainly  evident  that  if  natu- 
ral reproduction  was  taking  place  (as  no  1 
doubt  it  was)  none  of  the  resulting  prog-  ! 
eny  were  escaping  the  voracious  maws 
of  the  mature  fish. 

From  1913  to  1918  not  over  a dozen 
in  all  of  these  fish  were  taken,  most  of  ; 
them  old  specimens  and  none  in  very 
good  physical  condition.  We  made  a 
great  mistake  in  planting  lake  trout  in 
this  water  again  after  the  old  stock  had 
apparently  run  out,  for,  although  most 
of  the  conditions  In  this  lake  are  ideal 
for  fish,  its  area  is  entirel}^  too  small  for 
this  variety  of  Salmonidae.  This  fish  I 
requires  plenty  of  range  and  a tremen-  ' 


eral  rights  of  the  property  for  a long 
term  of  years.  As  the  crow  flies,  the 
lake  is  only  36  miles  from  Times  Square, 
Xew  York  City.  To  a person  standing 
on  the  shore  of  this  wonderful  sheet  of 
water,  in  whose  crystal  depths  are  mir- 
rored the  pine-clacl  precipitous  hills,  it 
seems  almost  unbelievable  that  such  prim- 
itive surroundings  are  possible  in  so 
short  a distance  from  the  pulsing  heart 
of  the  Nation’s  greatest  city;  but  climb 
up  any  of  the  overlooking  hills,  and  if 
the  day  be  clear  the  tall  buildings  of 
lower  Manhattan  are  plainly  discernible 
with  the  naked  eye. 

STERLING  LAKE  is  one  of  the  very 
few  waters  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try that  remains  in  what  might  be  called 
a natural  condition,  for  its  shore  line  and 
the  surrounding  watershed  has  not  been 
changed  to  an  appreciable  extent  from 
that  existing  a hundred  years  ago.  To 
this  fact  alone  can  be  attributed  the 
purity  of  its  water  and  the  freedom  from 
silt  and  slime  upon  the  bottom.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  few  deep,  cold,  natural 


Characteristic  leap  of  the  ouananiche 


lake.  None  of  these  fish  have  been  taken 
since  1900,  and  it  is  thought  that  they 
must  have  entirely  disappeared  from  this 
water  long  years  ago.  The  waiter  tried 
for  a number  of  years  after  this  last  fish 
was  said  to  have  been  taken  to  secure  a 


dous  amount  of  food,  at  least  a hundred  1 
times  its  own  weight  in  a season. 


1 N 1918  the  writer  was  engaged  by  the 
^ Midvale  Company  to  make  a thorough 
examination  of  this  lake,  and  to  report 


Nestling  amid  the  Ramapo  hills 
of  Orange  County,  at  an  elevation 
of  over  a thousand  feet,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  almost  unbroken 
forest  of  a hundred  thousand'  acres,  lies 
one  of  the  most  l)eautiful  little  lakes  in 
New  York  state.  It  is  about  a mile  and 
a half  in  length  and  a mile  in  width,  and 
the  entire  shore  is  simply  a tumbled  mass 
of  immense  boulders  and  abrupt  rocky 
points,  with  the  exception  of  a white 
sand  beach  at  the  northern  end.  The 
water  is  as  clear  as  a mountain  spring, 
and  in  truth  this  is  just  what  it  is,  for 
there  are  no  tributary  streams  and  its 
supply  must  be  drawn  from  subterranean 
sources.  The  maximum  depth  of  the 
lake  is  126  feet,  with  an  average  of  more 
than  75  feet.  It  contains  very  little 
aquatic  plant  life  on  account  of  the  al- 
most sterile  character  of  the  bottom, 
which  is  composed  of  rocks  and  sand. 

Such  is  Sterling  Lake,  owned  by  tbe 
E.  FI.  Fiarriman  Estate,  and  at  present 
under  the  control  of  the  jMidvalc  Steel 
Corporation,  who  har  e leased  the  min- 


trout  lakes  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  that  has  not  been  ruined 
by  the  introduction  of  black  bass. 

Sometime  back  in  the  late  ’70’s  lake 
trout  were  introduced  into  this  water  by 
Abram  S.  Hewitt.  These  fish  apparently 
thrived  for  a time  and  produced  fair 
angling,  considering  the  small  area  of 
the  lake  and  the  comparatively  meager 
food  supply.  In  the  fall  of  1887  a small 
number  of  Alpine  saibling,  part  of  a con- 
signment sent  to  this  country  from  the 
Swiss  lakes  through  the  courtesy  of 
Baron  vom  Behr,  was  planted  by  Mr. 
Hewitt  in  this  lake,  and  a year  later  a 
specimen  was  secured  and  forwarded  to 
the  National  Museum  at  Washington  for 
preservation.  This  is  the  only  instance 
on  record  of  the  successful  introduction 
of  the  saibling  into  the  waters  of  this 
country. 

Although  few  of  these  splendid  charrs 
were  taken  by  angling,  they  were  ob- 
served for  a number  of  years  afterward 
in  great  schools  apparently  spawning  on 
the  sandbars  at  the  northern  end  of  the 


Steelhead  trout  caught  in  Sterling  Lake 
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upon  the  possibility  o£  building  up  and 
maintaining  good  angling.  A careful 
limnological  investigation  showed  that 
with  the  exception  of  food  and  spawning 
grounds,  every  other  condition  (both 
physical  and  biological)  was  well  suited 
to  either  the  ouananiche  or  the  steelhead 
trout  or  both.  The  lack  of  spawning 
grounds,  of  course,  could  not  be  reme- 
1 died,  as  both  these  varieties  require 
good-sized  running  streams  for  repro- 
duction ; but  as  long  as  we  would  have 
to  depend  on  annual  restocking  to  keep 
up  a good  supply  for  fishing,  this  was  of 
little  consequence.  It  was  found  that  an 
ample  food  supply  could  easily  be  built 
up  by  the  introduction  of  suitable  food 
fishes,  for  the  water  was  swarming  with 
the  microscopic  crustaceans  upon  which 
these  small  food  varieties  subsist. 

Following  the  report,  instructions  were 
given  to  go  ahead  and  develop  the  fish- 
ing according  to  plans  worked  out  by 
the  investigation,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1919  smelt  fry  to  the  number  of  3,500,- 
000  were  planted  as  a preliminary  step 
towards  reestablishing  the  food  balance 
destroyed  by  the  lake  trout. 

On  October  29  and  30,  1919,  we  plant- 
ed in  this  lake  2,102  steelhead  and  1,264 
land-locked  salmon  yearlings,  averaging 
about  8 inches  in  length.  In  1920  we 
turned  out  3,072  steelhead  and  salmon 
yearlings  from  6 to  9 inches.  The  spring 
of  1921  we  again  hatched  and  planted 
3,000,000  smelt  fry,  and  in  the  fall  turned 
out  approximately  3,000  more  of  the 
steelhead  and  salmon  yearlings. 
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Although  the  writer  did  not  personally 
have  an  opportunity  to  fish  this  lake  the 
summer  following  the  introduction  of 
the  trout  and  salmon,  it  was  reported  that 
many  of  these  fish  were  taken,  weighing 
as  heavy  as  2 pounds.  This  is  a most 
remarkable  growth  for  the  short  time 
they  had  been  out — not  more  than  8 or 
9 months,  especially  when  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  for  almost  6 months 
of  this  time  the  lake  was  covered  with 
ice,  and  the  growth  at  these  times  is 
ordinarily  much  less  rapid  than  during 
the  summer. 

With  the  opening  of  the  season  of 
1921,  wonderful  reports  began  reaching 
us  of  the  big  fish  that  were  being  taken. 
None  of  the  local  fishermen  seemed  to 
know  just  whether  they  were  steelhead 
or  ouananiche,  Imt  they  all  described 
them  as  being  “bright  as  a bar  of  silver 
and  as  long  as  their  arms.” 

IT  was  the  middle  of  June  before  the 
writer  could  get  the  spare  time  to 
have  a whack  at  these  fish  himself,  al- 
though the  distance  is  only  a few  miles 
from  the  Fisheries  at  Tuxedo.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  a very  promising  day  for 
fishing,  either,  with  a cold,  northeast 
wind  ruffling  up  the  white  caps  all  over 
the  lake. 

Being  alone  made  it  even  more  difflcult 
to  handle  the  boat  and  the  rod  at  the 
same  time,  but  I finally  got  the  old  steel- 
craft  away  from  the  shore  and  the  rod 
unlimbered  and  the  line  straightened  out 


to  the  proper  length.  I was  using  a 
7F2-foot  bamboo  trolling-rod,  large  mul- 
tiplying reel  carrying  100  yards  of  black 
silk  line  and  a good-sized  nickel  spoon, 
with  a single  snelled  hook  baited  with  a 
bunch  of  worms.  This  is  the  trolling 
lure  that  we  have  found  by  long  experi- 
ence is  the  most  taking  for  ouananiche 
and  steelhead  in  our  own  lakes  at  Tux- 
edo Park,  where  thousands  of  these  fish 
have  been  taken  in  a single  season. 

To  make  a long  story  short,  although 
I lost  a good  many  nice  fish  by  having 
them  jump  into  the  air  before  I could  let 
loose  of  the  oars,  grab  my  rod  and  get 
control  of  the  line,  I succeeded  in  land- 
ing four  fish,  running  from  2)4  to  4 
pounds.  .All  of  them  were  ouananiche, 
and  never  in  my  experience  with  this 
fish  from  many  waters  have  I seen  such 
splendidily  proportioned,  beautifully  col- 
ored land-locked  salmon.  Nor  could  any 
of  the  lakes  of  Maine  or  Canada  have 
produced  any  harder-fought  battles  than 
these  fish  gave  me  at  little  Sterling  Lake. 

While  no  steelhead  trout  were  taken 
on  this  trip,  later  in  the  summer  I se- 
cured specimens  of  this  trout  weighing 
as  high  as  4)4  pounds,  and  in  color  and 
condition  and  fighting  qualities  the  equal 
of  any  that  ever  came  out  of  the  Rogue 
River  in  Oregon.  This  4)4-pound  .steel- 
head  put  up  one  of  the  hardest  fights  I 
have  ever  seen  made  by  a fish  of  that 
weight,  coming  out  of  the  water  at  least 
15  times  before  being  netted. 

{Continued  on  page  184) 


BOYHOOD  EXCURSIONS  FOR  TROUT 

EXPLOITING  THE  FISHING  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  TINY  STREAMS  OF 
THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  WAS  ATTENDED  WITH  MANY  AN  ADVENTURE 


The  very  words,  “trout  fishing,” 
seem  to  trail  the  fragrance  of  the 
wilderness  and  to  murmur  the 
echo  of  its  voices.  Happy  is  the 
man  to  whom  they  bring  up  pictures  of 
green  days  in  the  Catskills  or  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  gray  days  in  the  Maine  woods 
or  the  Canadian  bush,  or  golden  days  in 
the  Sierra-s. 

And  yet  I know  that  when  I turn  the 
pages  of  such  memory  pictures,  those 
over  which  I linger  longest,  with  a yearn- 
ing that  is  unlike  any  other,  are  all  im- 
pressed with  images  of  April  and  early 
May  on  one  or  other  of  a few  tiny 
streams  lying  within  ten  miles  of  the 
northerly  line  of  New  York  City — four 
of  them  in  the  Bronx  watershed,  one 
flowing  north  into  the  Hudson  and  one 
tumbling  westward  down  the  long  inland 
slope  of  the  Palisades  to  empty  into  the 
Tenakill. 

There  was,  and  is,  something  rather 
perplexing  about  the  presence  of  wild 
trout  in  streams  so  small  and  so  acces- 
sible, flowing  through  country  so  thickly 
settled,  comparatively,  as  the  region  was 
then,  and  had  been,  indeed,  since  Revo- 
lutionary and  even  Colonial  days.  Yet 
I do  not  remember  ever  meeting  another 


By  CHARLES  BUXTON  GOING 

fisherman,  or  even  fishing  boy  (except  my 
own  companions  of  the  day),  on  any  one 
of  the  ecstatic  Saturdays  in  all  the  four 
seasons  through  which  I watched  the 
wild  flowers  open  and  the  warblers  arrive 
along  those  small  Westchester  brooks. 

True,  the  country  was  rough  in  a small 
way — hilly,  with  many  rocky  outcrops, 
much  glaciated — so  little  tempting  to  the 
farmer  that  the  wooded  ridges  between 
village  and  village  were  generally  left 
wild  over  areas  large  enough  to  afford 
haunts  for  squirrel,  skunk,  coon  and 
other  small  fur ; the  brush  lots  made  am- 
ple cover  for  rabbits,  and  some  of  the 
wetter  swamps  harbored  bitterns  and 
even  a few  wood-duck.  The  resident 
population  lived  on,  but  not  of,  the  .soil — 
suburbanites,  or  at  most  villagers,  trad- 
ing and  traveling  on  beaten  tracks  and 
leaving  the  spaces  between  .the  network 
of  roads  little  vexed  by  their  feet. 

I wonder,  indeed,  whether  there  are 
not  trout  there  yet.  There  were,  ten 
years  ago ; but  one  stream  then  was 
posted,  and  two  others  were  tracked  by 
a beaten  path  from  end  to  end,  with 
broadly  tramped  standing  places  at  every 
good  hole,  and  fish  were  to  be  caught 
only  in  second-grade  water  which  might 


be  overlooked  by  any  but  a minutely  care- 
ful angler.  A fourth  brook — the  most 
wonderful  because  it  was  the  brook  of 
first  discovery — was  completely  camou- 
flaged and  lost  in  a garish  new  villa 
colony. 

E boys  were  deplorably  late  in  dis- 
covering  the  trout-fishing  opportu- 
nities thus  hidden  at  our  back  doors. 
Our  earlier  rovings  had  extended  chiefly 
over  the  two  valleys  just  ea.st  of  the 
Hudson,  either  along  the  Sawmill  stream 
(which  held  only  suckers,  chub,  redfin 
shiners  and  similar  coarse  fish),  or  more 
to  the  southward  through  the  big  swamp 
wbich  is  now  part  of  ^^^n  Cortlandt 
Park.  Our  farthest  and  wildest  explora- 
tions eastward  and  northward  ended  at 
a winding  pond  in  which  there  were 
pickerel  and  big  sunfish  that  would  take 
the  fly,  and  a few  mergansers  which  we 
stalked  tirelessly,  feverishly,  and  to  them 
quite  harmlessly,  all  through  the  autumn 
and  winter. 

Then  came  Tom  Barry,  vehement  to 
the  point  of  incoherence,  with  the  amaz- 
ing declaration  that  there  were  trout  in 
McLean’s  brook.  His  story  would  have 
{Continued  on  page  185) 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a healthful  interest  in  outdoor 
recreation,  and  a refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 
August  14,  1873. 

HOBBIES 

ONCE  upon  a time  a lioy  was  born  away  back  in 
a country  village.  As  soon  as  he  could  walk,  he 
began  a companionship  with  the  toads,  the  birds, 
bugs  and  insects ; he  learned  the  names  of  the  trees  and 
weeds.  By-and-bye  he  wandered  in  the  fields  and 
came  to  a brook;  in  it  were  fish,  and  he  became  a fisher- 
man, using  a bent  pin  and  string  for  tackle.  Soon  he 
caught  a fish,  and  as  fast  as  his  fat  little  legs  would 
carry  him,  he  came  home  to  show  his  mother  the  prize. 
From  then  on  he  caught  more  and  more  fish  ; he  learned 
where  to  look  for  them,  and  he  traveled  miles  before  and 
after  school  to  new  streams  and  new  pools. 

As  the  years  'went  by,  the  lad  was  drawn  to  the 
city ; in  the  great  walled-in  canyons  of  brick  and  stone 
he  fought  the  fight  for  gold  and  power  and  in  time  be- 
came a prosperous  and  influential  man.  He  gave  his 
entire  time  to  business.  His  brain  more  than  his  bod}" 
ground  out  his  success,  but  soon  the  gray  hairs  cropped 
out  about  his  temples — the  work  of  years  wrinkled  his 
brow,  and  one  day  his  physician  called  a halt,  and  he 
was  ordered  away  to  rest. 

He  remembered  the  little  town  amongst  the  hills  and 
journeyed  there  again  in  his  big  motor  car  with  liveried 
attendants.  Fie  saw  the  streams  he  had  fished  when  a 
boy : he  heard  the  birds  but  he  had  forgotten  their 
n?mes  and  the  names  of  the  trees.  He  had  forgotten 
how  to  play. 

The  saddest  of  all  creatures  are  the  men  who  have 
no  hobbies  to  ride — who  have  wandered  so  far  into  the 
jungles  of  a golden  maze  that  they  have  lost  what  en- 
joyment life  once  held  for  them.  Brain  fag  surely  will 
come  to  the  man  who  does  not  plan  his  play  hours  along 
with  his  business.  Hitch  your  hobby  outside  of  your 
office  door  and  let  the  good  old  horse  buck  and  prance, 
impatient  for  you  to  ride. 

You  don’t  have  to  journey  to  the  far  ends  of  the  earth 
for  your  pleasure — a range  of  hills  is  almost  within  view 
of  your  office  window,  where  the  tinkling  stream  that 
has  finally  found  its  way  to  your  office  ice-cooler  holds 
a trout  or  two  for  you.  There  is  a place  to  pitch  a tent 
only  a little  way  back  in  those  hills,  where  you  can  learn 
to  build  a fire  and  cook  a fish — where  a big  old  owl  will 
hoot  a welcome  to  you  as  you  walk  through  the  pines, 
and  where  you  can  sleep  away  dull  care  as  you  did 


when  a boy.  Or  take  a dog  and  a gun  and  go  to  a 
clump  of  silver  birches  where  you  can  test  your  skill 
and  bag  a woodcock  or  two. 

Hitch  the  hobby  to  your  office  door  to-morrow — let 
him  have  a loose  rein  as  you  ride ; he  will  carry  you 
back  to  that  brook  where  as  a boy  you  fished  with  bent 
pin  and  twine. 

The  blue  sky  that  now  canopies  the  skyscraper  where 
you  hear  the  phone  bells  and  the  typewriter  keys  that 
jangle  your  nerve-strings,  will  furnish  a blue  skylight 
and  a rainy  day  for  you  as  you  ride,  and,  studded  with  i 
stars,  will  cover  you  when  you  and  your  hobby-horse 
need  restful  sleep  at  the  journey’s  end.  i 

■ 

SAVE  THE  RED’WOODS  LEAGUE 

Substantial  progress  in  the  movement  to  save 
the  Redwoods  of  California  is  announced  by  the  ' 
Save  the  Redwoods  League  in  its  Annual  Report 
for  1921  w'hich  was  issued  recently.  To  date  approxi- 
mately half  a million  dollars  have  been  applied  to  the 
saving  of  Redwoods  in  Humboldt  County.  The  greater 
part  of  this  amount  has  been  secured  during  the  vear 
1921.  ' i 

Foremost  among  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  ^ 
year  was  the  securing  of  the  State  appropriation  of 
$300,000  to  save  some  of  the  finest  Redwood  Groves  I 
along  the  State  Highway  in  the  basin  of  the  south  fork 
of  the  Eel  River.  Linder  the  direction  of  the  State 
Forestry  Board  the  plan  for  saving-  groves  with  this 
appropriation  has  been  completed; 

During  the  year  the  League  itself  has  deeded  to  the  ; 
State  of  California  263  acres  of  Redwood  land  acejuired 
with  funds  donated  by  its  members.  In  addition,  the  i 
State  has  acquired  title  to  pieces  of  Redwood  timber 
land  previously  purchased  through  appropriations  by 
Humboldt  County  and  donations  from  Flon.  AVm.  Kent 
and  Hon.  Stephen  T.  Mather.  All  of  these  pieefes  are 
located  in  the  basin  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Eel  River. 

The  League,  during  the  past  year,  has  increased  its  i 
membership  to  4,105.  During  the  coming  year  renewed 
efforts  will  be  made  to  save  the  groves  immediately  in 
the  path  of  lumbering  operations.  It  is  for  this  reason  I 
that  the  Redwoods  League  urges  every  citizen  who  be-  ' 
lieves  in  preserving  our  natural  endowment  to  join  the 
organization  in  working  for  these  things:  greater  under- 
standing throughout  the  nation  of  the  need  of  preserving  s 
representative  areas  of  Redwoods  ; donations  with  which  ■ 
to  purchase  Redwoods;  the  establishment  of  memorial  i 
groves  by  organizations  and  individuals,  and,  at  the  [ 
proper  time,  action  by  counties,  the  state  and  the  nation  , 
to  preserve  the  Big  Trees.  | 


BIRD  REFUGES 

ON  the  average  there  are  in  the  United  States  only 
about  two  birds  to  the  acre,  but  where  they  are 
protected  and  encouraged  it  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed that  a very  great  increase  over  the  normal  bird  popu- 
lation can  be  secured.  No  fewer  than  59  pairs  to  the 
acre  is  the  number  reached  in  the  most  successful  of 
these  attempts  reported.  Valuing  the  services  of  birds 
at  10  cents  each — an  estimate  ridiculously  low,  but  used 
to  insure  a safe  minimum  — the  birds  of  the  United 
States  prevent  an  increase  in  the  annual  damage  done 
by  insects  of  more  than  $400,000,000.  | 

A particular  farm  may  not  have  so  large  a bird  popula-  i|j 
tion  as  it  should,  and  therefore  may  not  be  deriving  the  *1 
benefit  which  is  its  due.  The  most  effective  means  of  | 
increasing  the  number  of  birds  is  protection,  and  pro-  jl 
tection  in  its  best  sense  is  afforded  by  the  establishment  I 
of  bird  refuges. 
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A bird  refuge  may  be  established  in  a small  way  on 
a farm  or  through  a cooperative  bird  preserve.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  plan  has  proved  popular  and  successful 
as  a means  of  establishing  colonies  of  game  birds,  such 
as  pheasants. 

In  creating  a useful  bird  refuge,  the  first  step  is  to 
insure  adequate  protection  against  all  bird  enemies ; the 
second,  to  see  that  plenty  of  nesting  sites  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  birds  arc  available  ; and  the  tliird, 
to  improve  food  and  water  supplies  if  necessary.  Bird 
refuges  also  may  be  established  along  roadways  and 
right-of-ways,  with  particularly  attractive  and  beneficial 
results. 


GENEROUS  GIFT  TO  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

IT  will  be  a source  of  gratification  to  all  friends  of 
wild  life  and  to  Forest  and  Stream  readers  certainly, 
to  learn  that  the  Audubon  Society,  whose  establish- 
ment was  made  possible  by  their  steady  cooperation  and 
support,  received  on  March  1st  a donation  of  $200,000, 
Avhich  brings  the  permanent  endowment  fund  of  the 
society  up  to  $675,000. 

This  gift  has  been  made  with  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  the  name  of  the  donor  l)e  withheld ; another 
stipulation  is  that  the  money  should  be  held  and  known 
as  the  “Permanent  Fund  of  1922.”  Only  the  interest  is 
to  be  used  from  time  to  time  for  current  expenses  and 
expended  for  the  education  of  the  general  public,  the 
I actual  protection  and  perpetuation  of  such  forms  of 
! Avild  life  on  suitable  breeding  and  other  reservations  and 
I for  protecting  and  maintaining  such  forms  of  wild  life 
in  all  parts  of  the  Western  Idemisphere. 

Under  the  able  and  unostentatious  devotion  of  Mr.  T. 
Gilbert  Pearson,  The  Audubon  Society  has  become  the 
most  important  body  of  its  kind  in  the  Avorld.  It  has  es- 
I:  tablished  and  is  protecting  82  nesting  reservations  in 
A'arious  sections  of  the  country  and  has  organized 
I 1,700,000  children  into  Junior  Clubs  and  is  truly  making 
I this  a better  Avorld  in  Avhich  to  li\'e. 


! 

' NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION 

IN  order  to  obtain  the  full  benefits  of  individual  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Rifle  Association  during  1922, 
members  should  reaffiliate  promptly. 

The  coming  months  will  be  a banner  period  of  marks- 
manship activity.  The  big  programs  for  the  1922  sea- 
son are  already  under  way,  and  there  are  many  other 
developments  in  store. 

IndiA’idual  membership  in  the  N.  R.  A.  is  becoming 
more  important  to  the  shooter  all  the  time.  When  a 
I man  becomes  an  individual  member,  it  means  primarily 
j that  he  is  allying  himself  Avith,  and  giving  his  support 
e to,  the  only  organization  in  existence  that  looks  after 
the  interests  of  the  American  rifleman  through  bad 
time^  as  well  as  good,  encourages  beneficent  legislation, 
1 1 opposes  unfriendly  laws  and  is  instrumental  in  obtain- 

Iing  those  purchase  and  issue  privileges,  together  Avith 
, the  establishment  of  goA'ernment  ranges,  without  which 
I the  rifleman  and  his  club  would  be  sadly  handicapped  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  chosen  recreation. 

These  broad  activities  of  the  N.  R.  A.  are  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  Avhy  every  rifleman  Avorthy  of  the 
name  should  enroll  himself  Avith  the  parent  organiza- 
j tion.  There  is,  however,  another  phase  Avhich  strikes  di- 
I rectly  at  the  self-interest  of  the  shooter.  Any  rifleman 
I can  obtain  a twenty-fold  return  for  his  affiliation  fee  in 
I the  numerous  and  signal  actual  benefits  which  accrue 


from  such  membership,  amolig  which,  in  passing,  may 
be  listed  at  this  time  the  privilege  of  parlicii)ation  in  the 
individual  indoor  rifle  and  jnstol  matches,  the  coming 
small-bore  outdoor  matches  and  other  competitions  and 
the  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  special  prices  on 
government  and  commercial  arms  and  ammunition. 
These  benefits  alone,  to  the  shooter  who  actively  follows 
the  game,  represent  an  annual  saving  of  many  times  the 
amount  involved  in  an  individual  membership. 

The  coming  year  is  destined  to  see  more  than  a few 
developments  of  direct  interest  to  the  shooter,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  strides  Avere  taken 
in  the  production  of  rifles  and  ammunition  Avhich  at  the 
time  apparently  seemed  the  ultimate  in  such  lines  of 
endeavor  for  a considerable  period. 

By  all  tokens — the  impersonal  desire  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  great  work  the  X.  R.  A.  is  accom])lishing  and 
the  A'ery  human  desire  to  benefit  one's  self — CA’ery  rifle- 
man should  affiliate  promptly.  Full  j)articulars  may  be 
had  by  addressing  Brig.  Gen.  Fred.  II.  Phillips,  Wood- 
Avard  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


YELLOWSTONE  PARK’S  JUBILEE 

Fifty  years  ago — on  March  1st,  1872,  to  be  exact — 
President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  signed  the  act  Avhich  es- 
tablished the  YelloAvstone  National  Park  ‘‘for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people.” 

In  those  days,  a national  park  Avas  a new  thing  and 
not  at  all  understood  as  these  parks  have  been  by  the 
last  generation.  To  be  sure,  the  Plot  Springs  National 
Park — knoAvn  as  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation — had 
been  established  in  1832;  but  the  YclloAvstone  Avas  the 
first,  as  it  is  still  the  largest,  of  our  national  parks. 

It  was  a long  time  before  the  jAeople's  rej)resentatives 
in  Congress  kncAv  just  Avhat  to  do  Avith  this  novel  j)OS- 
session.  I'or  ten  or  a dozen  A'ears  they  did  nothing. 
The  region  Avas  a long  Avay  off ; and  even  after  the  build- 
ing of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  it  Avas  not  easily 
reached  except  by  people  accustomed  to  traveling  in  the 
mountains. 

What  made  the  Yellowstone  Park  best  knoAvn  to  the 
public  Avas  the  effort,  made  in  '82  and  '83,  to  get  pos- 
session of  some  special  attractions  of  the  j)ark  and  to 
use  them  for  private  profit.  It  took  some  little  time, 
forty  years  ago,  to  make  people  understand  just  Avhat 
that  meant ; but,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  P'orest 
.\.\n  Stre.aaf,  it  Avas  at  last  made  clear  to  the  ])ublic  that 
this  AA'as  an  effort  to  rob  them  of  their  pro|)erty.  and 
the  schemes  to  make  money  out  of  the  ])ark  Avere  killed. 
Since  that  time,  there  haA'e  been  other  similar  ])rojccts, 
the  last  of  Avhich  AAerc  those  fathered  1)a'  Congressman 
Smith  on  the  soutliAA  Cst  and  Senator  \\  alsh  tOAA'ard  the 
north.  I he  actiA'ities  of  the  friends  of  the  jAark  seem  to 
haA'e  checked  these  efforts  to  commercialize  Yellow- 
stone Park,  and  all  such  efforts  AA'ill  hereafter  fail,  aac 
believe. 

It  is  understood  that  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  cele- 
brate in  some  AA’ay  the  semi-centennial  anniA'crsary  of 
the  setting  aside  of  the  YelloAvstone  Park;  but  Avhat 
these  plans  are  has  not  been  announced.  .\s  the  date 
comes  to  be  remembered,  hoAvever,  it  is  probable  that 
there  AA'ill  be  an  unusual  rush  of  travel  to  the  park;  and 
it  IS  said  that,  in  anticipation  of  this  rush,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  accommodate  the  large  croAvd  expected 
there. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note,  day  by  day  and  Aveek  by 
week,  a continually  increasing  interest  felt  bv  the  inibli'c 
in  this  splendid  possession  of  theirs.  It  is  a noble 
heritage  of  the  nation. 


THE  FOURTEEN  BORE 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

A LOT  has  l)een  written  in  both  the 
United  States,  Canadian  and  British 
sporting  papers  re  12,  16,  20,  28  and  10 
bores,  but  nary  a word  have  I seen  about 
that  splendid  14  bore.  Are  they  defunct, 
if  so,  what  is  the  reason?  I maintain 
that  a 28  in.  barrel,  hammerless,  ejector 
14  bore,  weighing  about  6 lbs.  would  be 
unapproachable  for  handiness,  killing 
patterns,  penetration  and  comfort  in 
using.  Also  it  would  be  as  strong  as  an 
8 11).  12  bore. 

In  my  younger  days  I used  a 14  bore 
central  fire,  cylinder  bored  in  both  bar- 
rels, 29  in.  long,  6 lbs.  It  lasted  over 
thirty  years  of  very  hard  work  and  killed 
hund’reds  of  birds  from  geese  down^  to 
jack  snipe.  I saw  in  a British  sporting 
paper  that  a gentleman  used  a pair  of  14- 
bore  ejectors  at  a battue  of  pheasants  in 
which  over  1.000  pheasants  were  killed 
each  day  by  nine  guns. 

I am*  wondering  if  any  one  on  your 
side  has  any  good  word  to  say  for  that 
dear  fourteen.  I am  trying  to  get  one 
for  next  season  which  I trust  will  see  us 
Irish  gunners  handling  our  well-beloved 
guns  once  more  without  hindrance.  I 
wish  vou  the  very  best  new  year  for  fish- 
ing and  shooting. 

Ptar.migan,  Ireland. 


TURTLES  GETTING  SCARCE 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream; 

WHEN  at  Key  West  last  year  I was 
informed  at  the  turtle  crawls  that 
it  was  often  necessary  for  the  boats  to 
travel  a distance  of  200  miles  to  get 
turtles  that  could  be  collected  formerly 
between  Key  cst  and  the  Dry  Tortu- 
gas.  They  said  that  this  scarcity  existed 
because  turtle  eggs  were  collected  and 
used  for  human  consumption  and  that 
female  turtles  would  be  butchered  when 
discovered  on  the  beach.  If  this  is  true 
it  is  another  instance  of  the  unthinking 
destruction  of  a natural  resource. 

Joseph  W.  Stray, 

N ew  York. 


A UNIQUE  CATCH  OF 
CAVALLIA 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream; 

I HAVE  been  going  for  many  years  to 
1 Coden,  Alabama,  fishing  for  tarpon 
and  have  always  stopped  at  the  famous 
Rolston  Hotel,  which  is  now  owned  by 
the  Coden  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club. 

Last  summer  I was  there  with  Mr.  J. 
R.  Hall,  of  New  Orleans.  We  had  been 
fishing  for  tarpon  and  had  caught  four 
one  morning,  and  while  we  had  our 
trolls  out  I remarked  to  my  friend  that 
I though  I would  try  a new  lure  that  I 
had  made,  which  is  a rather  crude  thing 
with  two  hooks  on  it.  I put  it  over  and 


we  had  not  gone  very  far  when  I got  a 
strike.  1 looked  for  a tarpon  to  leap, 
but  as  it  did  not  I remarked  to  Hall ; "I 
have  a very  queer  fish  and  very  heavy. 
In  about  five  minutes  I saw  that  I had  a 
cavallia,  which  is  called  jackfish  in  some 
waters.  When  I brought  the  catch  to  the 
gaff  we  discovered  that  I had  hooked  two 
cavallia  that  weighed  40  lbs.  each.  They 
gave  me  a wonderful  fight,  as  they  are 
a very  strong  fish  and  two  of  them  at 
one  time  is  all  a man  wants  to  handle. 


Two  Cavallia  hooked  at  one  time 


I enclose  a picture  of  the  catch.  The 
man  holding  the  fish  is  my  guide.  Matt 
Bosarge.  Jack  R.  Connor, 

Alabama. 


SALMON  LEAPS  IN  COLD 
WEATHER 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  ; 

IN  the  newspapers  of  late,  where  “The 
Arkbuilders”  revels  at  Jackson,  New 
Hampshire,  were  mentioned,  I noticed 
that  as  the  lecturer  on  “Fish  and  Their 
Habits,”  I was  quoted  as  the  editor  of 
Forest  .a.nd  Stream.  I was  guilty  of 
publishing  Forest,  Lake  and  River,  in 
1900.  Hence  the  mistake.  Years  ago  I 
did  write  quite  a number  of  articles  for 
your  delightful  magazine,  but  realized 
that  I could  never  become  its  editor. 

I received  a letter  recently  from  Ar- 


thur C.  Hamilton,  who  has  a number  of 
camps  at  Forest  City,  New  Brunswick, 
from  which  I quote  the  following,  that 
I hope  will  be  of  interest  to  you  and  to  N 
your  readers ; I 

Dated  January  3,  1922.  “Went  up  the  I 
stream  to  shoot  some  shelldrakes  to-day  | 
and  saw  the  largest  salmon  I ever  had 
the  luck  to  see  in  fresh  water ; he  made 
a jump  of  3 feet,  clean  and  clear.  Was  j 
very  close  to  him.  The  funny  thing  is 
that  the  weather  is  intensely  cold — 20  be- 
low zero.  The  first  salmon  I ever  saw 
come  out  of  water  at  this  time  of  year.  ’ 

In  my  experience  of  over  fifty  years,  I 
never  knew  of  a salmon  jumping  at  this 
time  of  year. 

Frank  M.  Johnson,  Massachusetts. 


GAME  BIRDS  AND  POISON  _ 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  ; 

Referring  to  an  editorial  in  your 
February  issue,  “Game  Birds  Im- 
mune from  Poisons,”  this  fact  has  been  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  in  certain 
sections  of  the  South  for  years.  Chickens 
are  also  immune,  it  being  a custom  of 
long  standing,  in  certain  sections,  to  feed 
poisoned  grain  to  chickens  in  hawk-in- 
fested territory,  on  the  theory  that  the 
flesh  of  a chicken  so  fed  will  kill  hawks,  ^ 
owls,  etc.,  when  eaten  by  them.  Person-  - 
ally,  I do  not  know  this  to  be  true,  but 
it  is  generally  believed  and  is  easily  dis- 
proved if  not  based  on  fact.  _ _ | 

As  to  a scientific  explanation  of  this  i 
phenomena  an  old  negro  volunteered  the 
information  ; “Pizen  won  t kill  birds  born  ■ 
with  their  eyes  open,”  which  includes  all 
the  birds  mentioned,  viz. ; pheasants, 
quail,  partridges,  etc. 

O.  A.  Bennett,  Arkansas. 


FISHING  ON  COLD  DAYS 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  ; | 

I N Southeast  Missouri  there  is  a body  , 

■I  of  water  in  the  shape  of  a horse-shoe,  j 
with  the  title  of  Clear  Slough.  It  lives 
up  to  its  title,  too,  for  the  water  is  like 
glass  and  in  places  is  forty  feet  deep.  It  ! 
is  rather  remotely  situated,  and  for  that 
reason  we  had  for  a long  time  failed  to  H 
visit  it.  But  one  day  in  early  spring, 
when  the  rain  had  kept  the  streams  so 
muddy  that  fishing  in  them  was  out  of 
the  question,  we  took  a chance  at  Clear  ^ 
Slough. 

We  started  early  in  the  morning  on 
one  of  those  warm  March  days.  Sure 
enough,  the  water  was  crystal  clear  and 
it  looked  good  for  fishing;  just  about  as 
good,  in  fact,  as  any  place  I have  ever 
seen.  But  the  fish  wouldn’t  bite.  We 
used  half  our  minnows,  and  we  even  I 
got  down  to  the  humble  worm,  but  they  I 
wouldn't  bite.  I 

Along  about  four  o’clock  the  warm  I 
March  day  changed  to  a cold  March  day  I 
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that  would  better  have  fitted  into  Feb- 
ruary. The  wind  l)egan  to  blow  from 
the  nortii  and  we  all  began  to  shiver. 

“Might  as  well  quit,”  grumbled  the 
Boss.  “Thought  maybe  they’d  bite  later, 
but  with  this  bloomin’  wind — ! Who 
ever  heard  of  a fish  bitin’  in  a wind  like 
this,  as  cold  as  it  is?” 

But  just  then  the  Boss  was  thrown 
almost  ofif  his  log.  A varmint  of  some 
kind  was  trying  to  pull  his  rod  away 
from  him.  When  he  at  last  had  sense 
enough  to  use  his  fishing'  brains,  he  found 
at  his  feet  a crappie  that  looked  like  two 
pounds.  “And  that  isn't  a bad  crappie, 
either,”  remarked  the  Boss. 

We  lined  up  near  the  Boss’s  log,  all 
of  us  shaking  with  the  cold,  the  wind 
all  the  time  blowing  at  our  coats  as  if 
trying  to  get  them  off  our  very  backs. 
There,  with  our  teeth  beating  time  t<r 
the  music  of  the  wind,  we  fished  until 
nearly  six  o’clock.  By  that  time  we  were 
ready  to  quit,  even  if  the  closing  day  did 
have  something  to  do  with  it,  for  we  had, 
collectively,  twenty-seven  crappie,  ten 
bass  and  si.x  pike,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
small  string  of  catfish. 

"They  needn’t  pull  that  old  one  about 
the  wind  blowing,  on  me,  any  more,  and 
they  needn’t  spring  that  one  about  it  be- 
ing too  eold,  either,”  chattered  the  Boss, 
as  we  hurried,  shivering,  to  our  over- 
coats and  hot  coffee. 

That  happened  on  a cold  day,  and 
later  we  fished  that  plate  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  from  April  until 
October  without  catching  a string  of 
pme  fish  from  it ! We  caught  catfish 
in  plenty.  But  the  bass  and  the  pike  and 
the  crappie  wanted  a cold  Alarch  after- 
noon, with  the  wind  blowing  a hurricane 
from  the  north  ! 

J.  Arthur  Dunn,  Nebraska. 


ARE  OWLS  UNLUCKY? 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

AT  my  old  Virginia  plantation  home  a 
black  woman  named  Emma  lives  in  a 
little  log  cabin  down  in  the  big  woods  on 
the  spring  branch.  Her  father  died  last 
summer  and  as  her  husband  is  in  the  pen- 
itentiary, she  lives  with  only  her  two  lit- 
tle boys,  Willie,  aged  eleven,  and  Robert, 
aged  nine.  She  is  very  poor,  but  she  had 
a flock  of  fourteen  young  guineas,  three- 
fourths  grown,  which  roosted  in  a small, 
bushy  tree  by  the  side  of  the  cabin. 

Emma  has  very  little  education,  but 
she  can  count,  and  one  day,  late  in  Octo- 
ber, when  she  counted  her  flock  of  young 
guineas,  there  were  only  thirteen;  and 
when  she  counted  them  a few  days  later 
there  were  only  twelve.  From  that  time 
on  those  guineas  were  counted  every 
morning  and  evening.  There  were  al- 
ways the  same  number  in  the  evening 
that  there  were  in  the  morning,  but  every 
few  days  there  would  be  one  less  in  the 
morning  than  there  were  in  the  evening. 

By  many  the  guinea  is  considered  bet- 
ter than  a watch  dog,  for  when  disturbed 
either  by  day  or  night  he  sounds  a loud 
and  noisy  alarm.  Yet  Emma’s  guineas 
would  sound  no  alarm,  when  one  of  their 
number  disappeared,  arid  Emma  being  a 
“Blue  Gum,”  was  filled  with  all  of  the 
superstitions  of  her  race,  and  soon  be- 
came much  alarmed,  fearing  that  she 
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had  been  conjured  and  the  young  guineas 
continued  to  disappear  until  there  were 
only  two  left. 

Little  Willie  has  a small  gun,  and  one 
moonlight  night  last  week  he  was  watch- 
ing the  tree  and  saw  a dark,  shadowy 
form  alight  in  it  so  quietly  that  he  heard 
no  sound  and  the  two  remaining  guineas 
were  not  disturbed ; he  fired,  and  the  next 
morning  brought  to  the  house  to  save  for 
me  the  largest  specimen  of  the  big- 
horned owl  (called  "hoot  owl”)  that  I 
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Great  Horned  Owl 


have  ever  seen,  and  they  are  so  rare  that 
I have  not  heard  of  one  being  killed  or 
seen  in  this  immediate  locality  in  over 
twenty  years,  although  I have  killed  them 
down  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
where  they  are  still  abundant. 

Russell  J.  Coles,  Virginia. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  considers  that  in  many 
localities  the  great  horned  owl  is  a “bene- 
ficial species”  because  of  the  number  of 
rabbits  it  destroys  xolicrc  these  arc  a men- 
ace to  crops.  This  is  in  spite  of  its  fre- 
quent z’isits  to  flocks  of  poultry.  “Of  127 
stomachs  examined,  31  contained  poultry 
or  game  birds;  8,  other  birds;  13,  mice; 
65,  other  mammals;  l,a  scorpion;  I,  fish; 
10,  insects,  and  17  were  empty.” — [Edi- 
tors.]   

SOME  FUR  BEARERS 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

D EFERRING  to  an  article  published 

in  Forest  and  Stream,  January, 
1922,  entitled  “Rare  Furs  of  the  Weasel 
Family,”  by  Agnes  Laut,  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fisher  and  marten  can  be 
classed  with  the  weasel,  as  both  climb 
trees.  The  fisher  is  nocturnal  in  habits. 
The  marten  is  not  strictly  nocturnal,  but 
is  both  nocturnal  and  diurnal,  or,  rather. 


it  is  neither  nocturnal  nor  diurnal.  The 
marten  is  carnivorous,  while  the  fisher  is 
more  like  the  raccoon,  ready  to  feed  on 
whatever  presents  itself.  The  writer  of 
the  article  puts  mink,  marten,  fisher, 
weasel  and  otter  in  the  weasel  class.  It 
may  be  true,  I cannot  say  it  is  not,  but 
from  my  experience  at  traiiping  1 find  the 
animals  almost  in  a class  by  themselves. 

First,  take  the  mink.  It  has  a long, 
slender  body,  larger  than  a wca-el ; simdl 
head,  short  ears,  bushy  tail,  broad  feet, 
long,  stiff  overhairs  with  a dense,  soft 
matted  brown  underfur.  t olors  varv  as 
to  localities  from  light  dull-brown  to  a 
rich  dark-brown  tind  nearly  black,  and 
there  is  a small  white  spot  on  the  chin. 
The  inink  spends  a greater  part  of  its 
time  in  water  and  will  never  be  found  at 
any  great  distance  from  water  except  in 
journeys  from  one  body  of  water  to  an- 
other. A mink  is  a great  traveler  and  al- 
ways follows  the  same  route  with  little 
variation.  It  is  a great  swimmer  and 
diver  and  can  remain  under  water  for  a 
considerable  time.  It  can  also  climb 
trees,  but  spends  most  of  its  time  on  the 
ground  or  in  water.  The  mink  is  neither 
nocturnal  nor  diurnal.  It  tra\els  cither 
day  or  night.  It  cares  not  for  the  time  of 
day  nor  the  weather,  whether  a dark, 
stormy  night  or  a bright,  sunshiny-  morn- 
ing.  The  female  brings  forth  her  voung 
in  .April  or  May.  She  selects  her  den  in 
rocks  or  tree-stumps  and  builds  her  nest. 
Her  young  run  from  four  to  eight  in  a 
litter,  generally  four.  'I'he  mink  is  car- 
nivorous, feeding  on  fish,  frogs,  beetles, 
birds,  mice,  rabbits,  lizards,  etc.  .\11  of 
these  can  be  used  for  bait  in  trapping  the 
animal.  .As  to  scents  for  them,  use  fish 
oil  or  the  musk  of  the  animal,  or  a mix- 
ture of  the  two. 

' I ’ HE  marten  is  nearly  the  size  of  a 
house  cat,  a large  one.  It  has  sbfirt 
legs,  small  feet,  short,  pointed  cars,  thick, 
bushy  tail.  Its  colors  vary  from  a yel- 
lowish-brown to  a rich  dark-brown,  light 
underneath;  .soft,  drab,  underfur.  with' an 
orange-brown  patch  on  the  throat.  The 
animal  is  carnivorous,  feeding  on  mice, 
birds,  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  bird's  eggs! 
They  arc  e.xpert  climbers  of  trees,  and 
are  found  in  thickly  wooded  districts, 
making  nests  in  old  hollow  trees  or  in 
dens  in  rocks  where  it  is  hilly.  'I'lic 
young  are  born  three  to  six  in  ;i  litter,  in 
the  early  spring.  The  marten  is  not 
strictly  nocturnal  in  habits,  but  is  often 
seen  during  the  day,  regttrdless  of  wea- 
ther conditions.  It  is  not  .so  great  r. 
traveler  as  the  mink,  and  travels  from 
tree  to  tree  as  a squirrel  docs,  taking  to 
the  ground  when  it  pleases.  It  is.  there- 
fore. quite  diti'erent  from  the  mink,  as 
the  head  is  more  like  a fox  and  not  a 
weasel.  1 hough  with  opposite  habits,  its 
food  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
mink. 

The  white  weasel  has  a long,  slender 
body  (more  like  the  mink),  short  legs, 
small  feet,  small  head,  short  cars  and 
fairly  sharp  nose.  1 he  fur  is  short  and 
pure  white  in  winter,  except  the  tip  ef  the 
tail  which  is  black.  In  summer  the  color 
varies  from  a light  dull-brown  to  a rich 
dark  brown,  the  tip  of  tail  remaining 
(Continued  on  page  181) 


A CAMP  HEATER 

HOSE  who  live  in  a tent  during  the 
late  fall  and  winter  need  a good 
stove  and  one  can  easily  be  made  in  the 
following  manner : 

Get  a section  of  old  smoke-stack  about 
3 feet  long.  With  a hammer  and  chisel 
cut  a round  hole  in  one  side,  5 inches  in 
diameter,  and  about  4 inches  from  one 
end.  Then  crimp  the  edges  of  the  hole  in 
until  it  will  just  admit  the  end  of  a 6-inch 
elbow.  Insert  the  end  of  elbow  and  then 
crimp  the  end  of  the  elbow  back  over  the 
iron  you  crimped  inside  when  you  en- 
larged the  hole. 

Now  stand  it  on  end  and  put  on  your 
]iipe,  and  then  cover  the  stove  with  a 
licav}"  piece  of  sheet  iron.  You  are  now 
ready  for  a fire.  Do  not  cut  a hole  for 
the  draft;  just  make  a small  hole  in  the 
dirt  under  the  front  side  and  when  you 
wish  to  close  the  draft  push  some  dirt  in 
the  hole. 

Of  course,  if  you  have  a floor  in  your 
tent  it  will  be  necessary  to  set  the  stove 
in  a box  of  earth  as  it  has  no  bottom. 
This  stove  will  keep  a 16  x 16-foot  tent 
at  summer  heat  when  it  is  20  degrees  be- 
low outside. 

If  a large  block  of  wood  is  put  in  at 
bed  time  and  the  draft  closed  it  will  keep 
the  tent  warm  all  night  and  the  stove  will 
be  half-full  of  live  coals  in  the  morning. 

Egbert  E.  Shute,  Kansas. 


TACKLE  BOX  FOR  AUTO 

""PHE  tackle  box  represented  below  is 
^ designed  for  use  of  auto-camping 
parties.  In  it  fishing  rods  may  be  carried 
all  "set."  As  often  as  a tempting  spot 
shows  up,  the  occupants  of  the  car  have 
easy  access  to  the  rods.  Another  feature 
is  the  tray  and  its  compartment,  where 
many  pieces  of  tackle  may  be  carried. 


A bait  box  for  live  minnows  may  be 
also  built  on  the  same  lines  to  fasten  to 
the  running-board  of  the  car.  It  should 
contain  a tray  perforated  with  j^-inch 
holes  which  would  allow  free  passage  of 
water  throughout  the  box. 


E are  depending  upon  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to 
make  this  department  worthy  of 
his  name.  No  man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  wrote  of 
them  ivith  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camp- 
ing and  “going  light”  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
we  hope  that  all  good  woodsmen 
will  contribute  to  this  department 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and  trad- 
test  ed  contrivancesj — [Editor.] 


Give  the  inside  of  the  tackle  box  two 
good  coats  of  spar  varnish,  and  paint  it 
on  the  outside  to  match  the  car.  4'he 
irons  holding  the  box  to  the  top  could  be 
made  in  a blacksmith’s  shop  for  a few 
cents.  The  loose  washer  provides  ample 
grip.  Line  the  bottom  of  box  with  corru- 
gated rubber  to  keep  it  tight  and  from 
scratching  the  paint  on  the  car. 

P.  P.  Avery^  New  Jersey. 


HANDLING  A CANOE 

P ROBABLY  no  form  of  boat  appeals 
^ to  us  to  such  an  extent  as  does  the 
canoe.  This  is  partly  from  association 
and  partly  from  the  fact  that  no  boat  is 
so  much  a part  of  the  man,  nor  responds 
so  readily  to  his  will.  And  yet  the  canoe 
is  feared  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
boat,  simply  because  it  is  not  understood. 
If  mishandled,  no  boat  is  more  danger- 
ous, but  if  properly  managed  and  under 
conditions  suited  to  it,  the  canoe  may  be 


reckoned  safer  than  anything  of  its  size, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  model  is 
good.  This  is  an  important  considera- 
tion, for  so  many  canoes  are  extreme- 
ly dangerous  simply  because  they  are 
wretched  models. 


Absolute  confidence  is  the  first  thing  to 
accjuire.  Don’t  imagine  that  when  a j 
canoe  lists  over  quickly  to  one  side  that  | 
she  is  going  to  turn  over.  Remember  jl 
that  she  is  very  sensitive  to  the  slightest  ’ 
motion  on  the  part  of  the  occupant.  I 
Therefore,  move  deliberately,  and  on  no  i| 
account  lose  your  balance.  Keep  your  jj 
equilibrium  and  your  canoe  will  stay  t 
right  side  up.  Do  not  take  children  or 
girls  with  you  until  you  have  thoroughly  j 
learned  how  to  handle  the  canoe  under  jS 
all  conditions. 

Of  course  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  1 
learn  to  canoe  is  to  go  with  an  expert  and  ' 
get  him  to  show  you  exactly  what  to  do.  i 
The  first  thing  to  know  is  how  to  paddle 
in  still  water.  As  it  is  easier  to  paddle 
from  the  stern,  the  beginner  should  sit 
there,  balancing  his  canoe  by  placing  a i 
weight  as  far  foi^vard  as  possible.  i 

Hold  the  paddle  with  hands  well  sep-  | 
arated,  and  dip  the  blade  gently  but  firmly 
into  the  water,  submerging  almost  all  the  j 
blade  before  beginning  the  stroke.  This  j 
prevents  the  splash  and  noise  which  I 
would  frighten  any  animal  you  might  j: 
wish  to  approach.  j 

Draw  the  paddle  through  the  water  i 
with  increasing  force,  keeping  the  blade  ji 
edgeways  to  the  canoe,  until,  reaching  f 
the  back  end  of  the  stroke,  with  a turn  of 
the  wrist  the  edge  of  the  blade  which  was 
farthest  away  is  turned  downward  and 
the  paddle  is  pushed  with  more  or  less 
force  away  from  the  canoe.  This  brings  li 
the  bow  back  and  causes  her  to  go 
straight.  j 

Do  not  change  the  paddle  from  side  to 
side ; it  is  not  only  awkward  but  unneces- 
sary.  Always  paddle  on  the  lee  side  if  r 
you  are  alone.  If  two  are  paddling  it  ji 
docs  not  make  much  difference,  although  | 
the  bow  man  usually  takes  the  weather 
side.  If  the  water  is  rough,  on  no  ac- 
count let  the  canoe  get  directly  broadside 
to  the  waves.  Swing  her  slightly  either 
toward  or  away  from  the  waves,  and  re-  : 
member  that  a canoe  with  no  keel  drifts  'j 
with  the  wind,  and  should  therefore  be  j 
headed  well  to  windward  of  the  point  to  j 
be  reached.  A canoe,  if  well  managed,  ; 
will  stand  both  a heavy  head  and  stern 
sea,  but  breaking  waves  if  they  strike 
her  side  will  soon  fill  her  with  water.  i 
In  places  without  rapids  or  even  * 
strong  currents,  a keel  about  one  inch  | 
deep  is  an  advantage,  especially  if  you  J 
have  to  cross  large  bodies  of  wafer  where  I 
the  wind  would  "seriously  interfere  with  p 
going  in  a given  direction  and  cause  an  jk 
unnecessary  amount  of  work.  But  on  no  jl 
account  take  a keel  canoe  through  rapids,  i 
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IN  handling  a canoe  in  rapids  the  utmost 
care  and  coolness  is  necessary.  When 
the  water  is  deep,  use  a paddle  for  going 
down  stream,  keeping  a well-tested,  steel- 
shod  spruce  pole  and  an  extra  paddle  in 
readiness  in  case  of  emergency.  For  go- 
ing up  a rapid,  unless  the  water  is  too 
deep,  the  pole  is  better  than  the  paddle, 
especially  if  you  are  sufficiently  at  home 
in  the  canoe  to  be  able  to  stand  up  and 
use  it.  In  using  the  pole  both  strength 
and  quickness  are  essential.  Above  all 
things,  be  careful  not  to  bear  weight  on 
the  pole  unless  you  are  sure  of  its  being 
securely  placed.  Many  accidents  occur 
through  the  pole  slipping  off  a round 
stone,  so  feel  your  ground  carefully  be- 
fore trusting  it  too  far. 

The  amateur  should  never  attempt  any 
rapid  without  first  examining  it,  as  there 
[are  frequently  places  where  a canoe  can- 
Inot  pass.  Only  an  expert  can  stop  sud- 
idenly  when  going  down  a bad  rapid.  In 
I going  down  stream  go  faster  than  the 
■water,  otherwise  the  canoe  will  be  swung 
by  the  current  and  steering  will  be  next 
to  impossible.  Make  up  your  mind  exact- 
ly where  you  want  to  go  as  soon  as  you 
kan,  so  as  to  avoid  sudden  turns.  Don’t 
Ibe  afraid  of  going  fairly  near  an  exposed 
rock,  as  the  current  will  prevent  your 
striking  it,  but  look  out  for  black  eddies 
at  the  lower  side.  They  are  deceptive. 

Where  there  is  a sharp  bend  in  the 
river,  keep  to  the  outer  curve,  for  even  if 
the  water  is  rougher  there  are  fewer 
black  eddies,  and  the  eddies  are  more 
dangerous  than  fairly  rough  water.  If 
in  going  up  stream  you  have  difficulty  in 
steering  the  canoe,  change  your  position 
slightly.  Let  the  stern  be  considerably 
lower  than  the  bow.  If  by  ill  chance  you 
get  on  a rock,  raise  the  part  of  the  canoe 
that  is  in  contact  by  moving  your  posi- 
tion, giving  a sharp  push  the  moment  she 
is  free.  Do  not  attempt  dangerous  water 
if  you  are  too  tired.  Shove  the  canoe’s 
bow  ashore  and  take  a rest. 

If,  when  going  down  a rapid  you  dis- 
cover that  the  way  ahead  is  blocked  or 
confusing,  it  is  desirable  to  stop  the  canoe 
immediately  by  firmly  placing  the  pole 
well  ahead  and  balancing  the  boat  against 
it.  This  may  necessitate  changing  your 
position,  but  you  can  hold  her  perfectly 
still  if  the  water  is  not  too  rough,  while 
you  select  the  best  possible  route  out  of 
the  confused  water  ahead.  If  you  have 
to  slide  over  rocks — and  of  course  it  is 
not  desirable  to  do  so  unless  the  condi- 
tions unexpectedly  developing  make  this 
absolutely  necessary — have  the  canoe 
evenly  balanced,  so  that  she  will  draw  as 
little  water  as  possible,  then  if  she  grazes 


a rock  or  other  unforeseen  obstruction, 
the  canoeist  can  lighten  her  by  placing 
his  weight  on  the  pole.  On  no  account, 
however,  should  he  attempt  this  if  the 
rocks  are  sharp.  In  very  shallow  places 
it  may  be  necessary  to  get  out  and  walk 
with  the  canoe.  Do  not  attempt  to  run 
rapids  with  a heavy  load.  Always  carry 
material  with  which  to  make  repairs.  A 
piece  of  pitch  and  some  canvas  will  an- 
swer. Thoroughly  heat  the  pitch  before 
applying  to  the  portion  that  is  in  need  of 
repairs. 

F.  IT.  Sweet,  Virginia. 


A SMALL  BULLET  FOR  BIG 
GAME 

■"PHE  killing  power  of  a small  caliber 
cartridge  can  be  greatly  irrereased  by 
adopting  the  following  method: 


Use  a fairly  long-nosed  bullet.  Split 
the  end  back  for  a distance  of  about  in. 
and  spread  the  jaws  of  this  split  apart. 
Then  drive  a small  BB  shot  in  between 
the  jaws  so  that  it  will  project  slightly 
beyond  the  end.  Then  close  the  lead 
over  it  slightly  with  a pair  of  pliers. 

When  the  bullet  is  fired  and  strikes  a 
hard  substance,  the  shot  will  hit  first  and 
act  as  a wedge,  thus  spreading  the  split 
end  of  the  bullet  apart  and  increasing  the 
killing  power  considerably. 


AN  EMERGENCY  PUMP 

A MIXER  had  occasion  to  want  water 
from  a sump  that  he  could  not  well 
reach  with  a bucket  because  of  the  steep 
sides  to  the  sump. 

He  had  a length  of  hose  in  camp  that 
he  dropped  over  into  the  water,  well  be- 
low the  surface,  and  laid  the  remaining 
end  on  the  bank.  Then  he  whittled  out  a 
round  stick  from  a sapling,  with  the 
plunger  end  the  largest  and  a sliding  fit 
for  the  bore  of  the  hose.  The  shank 
of  the  stick  was  shaved  down  slightly 
smaller. 

Then  by  working  the  stick  up  and 
down  in  the  hose,  after  priming  it  with 
rvater  he  had,  he  was  able  to  draw  water 
from  the  sump  which  flowed  out  of  the 
end  of  the  hose  into  the  bucket. 

This  w’as  a rough  application  of  the 
pump  principle,  but  served  its  purpose 
and  may  be  a good  idea  for  someone  in 
a similar  predicament. 


TANNING  PELTS 

IX  order  to  prevent  a pelt  from  spoiling, 
and  to  keep  the  hair  from  falling  out, 
you  must  make  a good  job  of  your  tan- 
ning. You  should  skin  the  animal  while 
it  is  warm,  in  order  to  keep  the  hide  as 
free  from  the  meat  as  possible.  .Mthough 
this  is  not  necessary,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
follow.  Then  stretch  it  as  tight  as  pos- 
sible on  a board  or  stretcher  made  for 
that  purpose. 

X’^ext,  you  should  scrape  it  until  it  is 
free  from  all  meat  and  surplus  tissues. 
After  doing  that,  salt  it  and  rub  the  salt 
in  well  leaving  a layer  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick  all  over  the  surface.  The 


Be  sure  and  trim  or  pare  down  the  sur- 
face of  the  bullet  after  being  spread  apart 
at  the  ends  so  that  it  will  not  bind  when 
inserted  in  the  gun  barrel. 

L B-  Robbins.  Mas.s 


pelt  should  be  left  in  this  state  for  one 
week,  then  scrape  it  with  a sharp  knife 
till  all  the  salt  is  worked  off  the  top  of 
the  skin.  After  this,  apply  powdered 
(Continued  on  Page  1841 
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19  PARK  PLACE  NEW  YORK 

Fishing  Tackle  Specialists 

(OVER  100  YEARS) 


Sole  Agents  for 

H.  L.  LEONARD  RODS 

The  Rod  You  Will  Eventually  Buy 


£5tabli0beb  1822 


Our  SPECIAL  BOOKLET  contains  DE- 
SC  K I PTIOXS  and  PRICES  of  goods ; 
bxsinxc  LAWS  of  C.  S.  and  CAN- 
ADA; COLOR  PLATES  of  FLIES; 
HUMOROUS  ARTICLE  on  AXf'.LIXCi, 
and  a ’‘NOV’EL  INDEX”  describing  out- 
fits for  angling  for  various  Game  Fishes. 
Copy  mailed  on  receipt  of  10c  in  stamps. 


roK  ONE  IIUXDHEl)  YEAKS  ue  have  been  making  and  selling  Fishing  Tackle  and  successfully  supi'lyiug 
the  wants  of  discriminating  Anglers.  The  business  has  been  carried  on  by,  aiul  handed  down  through, 
FOT  R GENERATIONS  OF  THE  SAME  FAMILY — and  still  has  the  personal  and  careful  attention  of 
three  members  of  the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  same  (thus  insuring  an  interest  in  the  Quality  of 
goods,  and  of  service  to  customers,  that  cannot  be  had  under  any  other  condition). 

EVP:KY'  order,  ami  inauiry  as  to  goods.  RECEmiS  THE  ATTENTION  OF  ONE  OF  THE  MR.  MILLS 
(all  of  whom  are  expert  Anglers — who  can  use,  and  use  successfully,  the  articles  that  we  make  and  sell). 
Some  one  of  them  has  llsheil  in  most  of  the  better  known  localities  of  the  Ignited  States  and  Canada  (for 
Trout,  Bass.  Salmon  and  the  various  Salt  Wati'r  Game  P'ishes),  so  customers  are  assured  of  receiving  goods 
of  the  necessary  liigh  quality  for,  and  suitability  to,  their  angling  nec^sitiee. 


A Few  of  Our  Specialties 

FLY  CASTING  TACKLE 


RODS  FOR  WET  OR  DRY  FLY 

' Paragon,"  8 to  feet $7.75 

■'Tuscarora,'’  8V4  to  9^  feel 9.85 

■'Eclipse."  8 to  9H  feet 13.50 

■'Nonpareil."  8 to  9^  feet 19.00 

"Mills'  Standard."  8 to  9^  feet 28.00 

• H.  L.  Leonard."  7^2  to  9^^  feet 50.00 


“INTRINSIC”  TAPERED  LEADERS 

For  Dry  Fly — 3 weights — 7Vb  feet $0.60 


For  Wet  Fly — 3 weights- 


-6 


feet. 


.45 


S!N*iL‘^-ACTI0N  TROUT  REELS 


ENGLISH  DRY  OR  FLOATING  FLIES 

Sizes  15.  12  and  10  regular $1.80  doz. 

Sizes  8 regular  and  10  Long  Shank 2.20  " 

Sizes  6 regular  and  8 Lmg  Shank 2.60  " 


"FEATHERLIGm’  " 

"CRESi'O"  (ENGLISH  TY'PE) . 

• KENNET"  (ENGLISH)  

"H.  L.  LEONARD" 


$3.00 

5.00 

12.75 

18.00 


DOUBLE-TAPERED  TROUT  LINES 

30-1'd.  Si'-eD  Si7.cE  Size  F 


LOUIS  RHEAD'S 

AMERICAN  NATURE  TROUT  FLIES 

10  patterns  each  for  April,  May.  June  and  July 
Angling  and  three  patterns  of  the  popular  Shatl 
Flies.  Price  of  all  patterns $2.50  dozen 


IMPERIAJ.  (Wet  Fly).. $4. 70 
INTRINSIC  (Dry  Fly)..  9.00 


.$4.20 

3.00 


$3.75  ea. 
7.00  " 


BEST  “WET”  TROUT  FLIES 

Either  Regular  or  Light  Tied $1.50  doz. 


Size  "D"  for  powerful:  "E”  for  medium; 
"F"  for  light  R«ids. 


FLY  BOOKS  AND  BOXES 

BOXES  with  compartments $0.55  to  $15.00 

BOXES  with  individual  clips 65  " 6.50 

BOOKS  (clips  or  pockets) 1.00  " 16.25 


“ALBION”  WADERS 
(The  Only  Perfect  Waders) 

loEGGINGS,  Stocking  Feet  $12.00 

LEGGINGS.  LIGHT  Wgt.  Stocking  Feet 14.00 

TROI'SERS,  Stocking  B^eet  20.00 

TROUSERS,  LIGHT  Wgt.  Stocking  Feet 21.00 


■M 


TWO  GOOD  BOOKS  ON  FISHING 


FISHING,  TACKLE  AND  KITS.  By  Dixie 
Carroll.  Author  of  ‘‘Lake  and  Stream  Game 
Fishing,”  Editor  of  the  National  Sportsman, 
Chicago  Evening  News,  etc.  How,  when,  and 
where  to  fish  and  the  right  kind  of  tackle  for 
all  angles  of  fishing  for  the  fresh-water  game 
fish.  Habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  basses, 
muskellonge,  trout,  pike,  pickerel,  and  wall-eyed 
pike.  Fishing  facts  that  will  make  the  tyro  an 
expert  angler  and  the  expert  more  finished  in 
the  art.  Practical  information  that  will  make 
your  fishing  dreams  come  true.  Cloth.  $3.00. 


STREAMCRAFT,  AN  ANGLING  MANUAL. 
By  Dr.  George  Parker  Holden.  The  author  has 
written  a volume  which  will  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  those  of  the  angling  fraternity.  It  deals 
with  the  selection,  care,  and  rigging  of  the  rod  ; 
the  art  of  casting;  trout  habits;  lures  and  their 
use,  including  some  stream  entomology ; the 
angler’s  flies  and  how  to  tie  them,  including 
a description  of  the  most  successful  trout  and 
bass  flies.  No  other  volume  of  American  ang- 
ling is  so  authoritative  and  comprehensive. 
Handsomely  and  elaborately  illustrated.  Eight 
full-page  colored  illustrations  and  numerous 
black  and  whites.  The  book  in  size  handy 
for  the  pocket.  Cloth.  $2.50. 


FOREST  & STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9 East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


Designed  Specially 


For  an  Outboard  Motor,  this  high- 
grade  Boat  is  16  feet  long  and  will  carry 
seven  people.  Will  not  settle  at  the  stem  when 
In  motion;  built  very  strong  and  light;  varnish- 
finished  with  birch  mahogany  trimmings,  melunj  a 
very  handsome  boat.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


THE  JONES  & LA  BORDE  COMPANY,  Oshkosh.  Wis 


Log  Cabins  and  Cottages 


HOW  TO  BUILD  AND 
FURNISH  THEM 

By  WILLIAM  S.  WICKS 

$2.00  Postpaid  U«  S.  and  Canada 

FOREST  & STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9 East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 


The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.,  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  foi  their  Salmon  and 
Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland 
say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with 
such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully 
forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

B.eid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 


THE  BIG  GRIZZLY  OF 


BELLA  COOLA 


{Continued  from  page  153) 


called  a halt  again  to  figure  out  the 
puzzle. 

Peggy  had  resohed  to  try  out  a 
scheme  of  her  own  and  had  worked 
ahead  about  130  yards.  I had  missed 
her,  and  chancing  to  look  up  along  the 
creek  bed  observed  her  running  forward 
and  looking  back.  Her  shifting  and  ex- 
cited actions  told  of  a hot  scent,  and  the 
quick,  joyous,  partly  suppressed  barking 
indicated  that  her  mercurial  temperament 
was  at  blood  heat.  We  soon  reached  the 
spot,  and  just  where  the  bank  sloped  up- 
ward and  a patch  of  clay  took  the  place 
of  gravel,  four  tracks  showed  clear  and 
defined;  the  wide  spread  of  the  imprints, 
with  distinct  forepaw  markings  of  ex- 
ceedingly long  claws,  was  a proof  that 
a grizzly,  well  beyond  the  average  in 
size,  had  made  them. 


WE  put  both  dogs  to  work  at  once, 
but  it  was  not  all  plain  sailing,  as 
the  bank  sloped  upward  and  fallen  tim- 
ber arrested  the  going,  while  the  moss 
had  taken  no  imprint.  Then  came  a 
level  stretch  with  more  fallen  logs  and 
a fire-swept  area,  and  the  deep  moss  of 
a dried-up  muskeg.  As  we  came  to  more 
open  spaces  large  rotted  logs  gave  evi- 
dence of  a hunt  for  grubs,  and  the  al- 
most lost  trail  got  warm  again. 

There  are  strange  and  unexpected 
happenings  and  surprises  in  hunting- 
bear  in  this  part  of  British  Columbia. 
We  were  now  in  partially  open,  park- 
like country,  with  long  vistas  of  open 
space,  then  clumps  of  second-growth  firs. 
From  the  bench  land  to  our  right  several 
noisy  falls  came  down  to  join  a stream. 
It  was  no  doubt  because  of  the  noise  of 
the  falls  and  also  because  the  wind  was 
in  the  right  direction,  that  I,  who  was 
well  in  advance  of  the  others,  got  within 
150  yards  of  a larger  grizzly  than  I had 
hoped  to  see.  I signalled  to  my  friend 
to  come  along,  with  a motion  to  keep  the 
dogs  and  guide  back.  I judged  we  could 
get  near  enough  by  aid  of  opportunely- 
placed  fir  clumps,  to  get  in  a telling  shot 
uith  the  restocked  Springfield  we  had 
brought  along. 

The  bear’s  head  was  directed  away 
from  us  and  he  kept  this  position  until 
we  got  to  w'ithin  50  yards.  He  had  evi- 
dently sampled  all  adjacent  fallen  logs, 
rotted  and  grub-bearing,  and  with  head 
down  and  side  sweeps  of  one  armored 
paw  was  digging  out  an  ant  heap.  This 
l;ept  up  for  a few  acute  and  thrilling 
moments,  while  we  were  on  the  alert  for 
the  first  move  of  the  bear  that  would 
give  us  an  openii.g.  The  big  head  and 
cumbersome  body  swayed,  first  one  way, 
the  w'rong  one,  then  a rapid  turn  to  the 
right,  our  way,  and  my  companion  fired. 
The  bullet  did  not  strike  quite  true,  and 
with  a full  turn  of  the  head  to  face  us, 
and  an  angry  growl,  he  turned  again  and 
headed  with  a swift  hut  limping  gait  to 
a cover  of  dense  fir  trees.  We  knew 
then  the  ball  had  struck  too  far  forward 
and  likely  high  up  on  the  front  shoulder. 
We  soon  had  the  dogs  on  the  trail  and 
followed  as  best  we  could  through  a belt 
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QUALITY  TACKLE 


■^7*  cOMPAj^ 


No.  962 

Midget  Surf'Oreno 


Game  to  the  last  flop 

Th  pounds.  Taken  on  a BASS-ORENO 

The  game  fight,  the  ne’er-to-be-forgotten  battle,  which 
a hooked  Bass  can  give,  excels  perhaps,  the  gaminess 
of  any  other  fresh  water  fish.  The  strategy  of  this  wary 
bronze-back — his  cunning,  his  quickness — all  combine  to 
make  bait-casting  for  Bass  the  keenest  and  most  exciting  of  angling 
sports.  A gamier  fish  than  the  Bass  never  smashed  at  an  Oreno  plug. 

Bass  waters  will  soon  be  open.  For  successful  catches  put  on  any 
of  the  famous  Oreno  plugs — the  Bass-Oreno  and  Surf-Oreno  are  good 
ones.  Or,  tempt  them  with  a Midget  Under-water  Minnow  as  shown 
here.  All  South  Bend  Baits  are  proven,  tried  and  tested  fish  getters. 
The  famous  South  Bend  Anti-Back-Lash  Reel,  here  shown,  is  the  original 
and  recognized  standard  of  anti-back-lash  reels.  There  is  also  a South 
Bend  Level-Winding  Anti-Back-Lash  Reel. 

Send  for  our  new  book  ‘‘Fishing— WKat  Baits  and  When.”  Civet 
useful  angling  hints  and  information.  Sent  FREE.  Postal  gets  ic« 


South  Bend  Anti^Back'Lash  Reel 


No.  901 
Midget 
Under-water 
Minnow 


SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO 

10210  High  Street  • South  Bend,  Ind.  ^ 


^iSouth  Bend  Quality  Tackle  knownlry  the  oval  tTode’marti  on  golden-rod  yellow  hoxes.z 
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MEN  are 
Careful 
Choosers 


MEISSELBACH 

** Fishing  Reels  of  Quality** 


built  to  last 

Every  Meisselbach  reel  can 
be  taken  apart  and  put  to- 
gether again  in  less  than  five 
seconds.  Reels  which  justify 
a careful  choice  by  livang  up 
to  a reputation  founded  on 
long  years  of  service. 

“Takapart”  “Neptune” 

“Tripart”  “Triton” 

“Rainbow”  “Surf” 

Write  for  Catalogue  D 4 

A.  F.  MEISSELBACH 
MFC.  CO. 

Otto  Heineisan,  Pres. 

25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 
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I CROSS  RODS  I 


a 

□ 


1 f j'ou  are  interested  in  the  best  in  = 
rods,  let  us  send  you  our  catalogue,  i 
In  this  we  tell  you  about  our  methods  g 
aud  why  wc  claim  our  rods  i 

“The  Best  in  the  World”  | 

Our  Guarantee  | 

Of  course,  we  give  the  usual  war-  1 
rantee  against  defects  in  workman-  5 
ship  or  material  in  our  rods;  but  wc  = 
do  much  more.  E 

W'c  agree  with  every  purchase  of  a 5 
Cross  or  b'orsyth  Rod  that  in  case  of  E 
any  dissaiisfacdon  with  the  rod  dur-  = 
ing  a reasonable  period  of  trial,  we  = 
will  either  refund  the  price  paid  us  E 
or  furnish  a new  rod  gratis,  at  the  = 
customer's  option,  p 

Our  catalogue  is  free,  send  for  it  p 
to-day.  Your  dealer  will  be  glad  3 
to  show  you  our  rods.  E 


I CROSS  ROD  & TACKLE  CO.  i 


i WEST  LYNN 


MASSACHUSETTS  = 
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TUTTLE’S 

DEVIL  BUGS 

and  New  Whirlo  Minnow 

I’luier  water  lure. 

Six)rtsmen.  wlij’  bother  with  a pail  of  live  , 
minnows  when  you  ean  eateh  just  as  many 
Ush  with  this  little  lure.  I'sed  ahead  of  a 
Devil  Hug  or  a Devil  Ruii  Mouse  in  lakes 
ami  streams.  A winner  for  lake  trout  and 
all  other  large  fish. 

For  brook  trout,  use  a small  Devil  Bug. 

IT  CAN’T  BE  BEAT! 

.Vo  live  halt,  no  worms  to  fuss  with. 

Ti*y  it  boys.  IT'S  A CORKER. 

Both  men  and  wt>men  snortamen  have 
ft»uiui  In  Tuttle's  lures  a clean  bait,  and 
a slick  fish  getter. 

Wliirlo  Minnow  40  cents  each. 

Bass  Bugs  Sizes — 3 — 1/0 — 2/0 — 3/0  ring 
hooks.  Brice  00  cents  each. 

Tront  Bugs  Sizes — 3 — 6 — S — ring  or  snelled 
hiH)ks.  Price  50  cents  each. 

Mouse  Devil  Bug  Sizes — 2/0 — 3/0— 
ring  hooks.  Price  75  cents  each. 

VEW  Casting  Devil  Bug.  Perfect 
weight  for  casting  rod.  Perfect  for 
trolling.  Price  $1.25  each. 


Send  for 


Address 

catalog  telling  0.  C.  TUTTLE 

how  to  use 

Tuttle's  Baits  OLD  FORGE,  NEW  YORK 


Patented  July  23,  1918. 


of  timber  that  soon  thinned  ont,  and  we 
were  again  on  the  edge  of  another  gorge 
witli  the  steepest  of  sides.  The  far  side 
ran  up  as  if  from  a trench,  and  the  dogs 
were  at  tlic  bottom  of  this  tissure-like 
formation  and  were  traveling  well — 
while  on  the  far-sloping  hank  and  not 
playing  the  laggard  was  the  grizzly. 

Because  of  the  gap  it  was  hard  to 
judge  distance,  hut  1 pulled  trigger  on 
an  off-hand  try.  1 was  using  a Savage 
bolt-action  and  87-grain  bullet,  and  I 
saw  the  hear  stagger  and  reduce  some- 
what his  steady  going.  But  still  he  kept 
on,  and  I sent  one  . more  shot  after  him 
that  just  kicked  up  a little  dust  at  his 
Hank  as  he  topped  the  ridge  and  went 
out  of  sight.  The  dogs  were  now  close 
and  b}"  the  time  we  took  the  up-grade 
wc  heard  them  giving  tongue  in  no  un- 
certain strain. 

They  soon  had  the  bear  at  bay  in  a 
place  foniiing  a blind  alley.  They  must 
liavc  slid  into  this  trap-like  place  just 
after  making  the  ridge,  the  bear  but  a 
few  moments  ahead.  This  defile  or 
draw  was  blocked  by  a solid  wall  of 
rock,  over  which  at  one  time  a cataract 
had  plunged,  with  a width  of  but  four 
or  five  paces  at  its  base.  Against  this 
the  quarry  had  come  to  a halt,  if  his 
shifting  tactics  and  occasional  rush  at 
the  dogs  could  be  called  a halt. 

At  25  paces  1 managed  to  place  a shot 
just  as  the  bear  partly  raised  up  for 
a strike  at  the  larger  dog,  that  then 
harassed  him.  It  made  a staggering 
blow  on  his  chest  and  must  have 
crushed  in  some  ribs,  and  the  infuriated 
monster,  with  a terrific  roar  and  a glit- 
ter as  of  hate  and  fury  in  his  eyes,  with 
the  red  gums  drawn  from  hugely-formed 
fangs,  lowered  and  made  to  charge  us 
both.  We  were  right  in  the  way  of  the 
only  narrow  outlet,  as  we  had  been  ad- 
vancing with  the  hope  of  getting  a close 
and  sure  shot  at  a vital  mark.  The 
space  of  only  a few  feet  was  between 
us  and  the  maddened  grizzly'.  A miss 
now  aiul  (his  tale  had  never  been  writ- 
ten, hut  Peggy  guessed  it  and  made  a 
sidelong  rush  at  the  critical  moment. 
The  hear  made  a great  curving  sweep 
with  one  paw  that  partly  struck  her  with 
broken  force,  hut  the  swift  side-sweep 
with  the  left  foreleg  gave  the  opening 
wanted  and  my  partner  placed  a ball 
clean  through  the  heart.  A forward 
lunge  which  brought  him  almost  at  our 
feet,  a convulsive  shudder,  and  all  was 
over. 

Peggy  then  claimed  our  attention.  She 
was  lying  on  her  side,  and  we  soon  found 
that  one  hind  leg  was  broken.  It  was  a 
fairly  clean  break  without  complications, 
and  we  managed  to  put  it  in  such  shape 
that  we  could  get  her  to  camp  with  the 
least  amount  of  suft'ering.  She  never 
whimpered  during  our  work,  hut  licked 
my  hand  and  a look  that  only  a faithful 
dog  can  give  came  in  the  soft  brown 
eyes.  She  had  taken  the  biggest  risk. 

"V^E  estimated  the  weight  of  our  kill 
’ to  be  about  1,000  pounds.  The  pelt 
was  a dark  brown,  with  the  rich  golden 
shading  that  I think  exceeds  in  beauty 
the  silver-tip  so  many  prize ; it  took  some 
time  to  get  this  robe  off.  A great  horned 
(Continued  on  page  174) 
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We  Sell  Cheapest 
Because  We  Buy 
Whole 


Brand 
Newy  First 
Class  Cords 


8000  Mile 
Guarantee 


Quality  is  built  into  these  Cord 
tires  by  combining  the 
highest  grade  of  mate 
rials  with  experi- 
enced, efficient 
labor. 


Every  tire  is  guaranteed  8000 
miles.  Only  on  Cord  tires 
the  highest  class 
would  we  dare  to 
offer  any  such 
guarantee. 


The  sturdy,  rugged  appearance  of  this 
Cord  Tire  will  improve  the  appearance 
of  your  car — the  8000  miles  service  you 
will  get  before  the  tire  begins  to  wear 
should  satisfy  you  as  to  its  quality  and 
the  price  at  which  you  buy  it  will  meam 
a tremendous  saving. 

PRICES 


30  X 3 $ 9.50 

30x3>^ 11.25 

32  X 3>^ 13.50 

31x4  14.10 


32  X 4 $16.10 

33  X 4 17.00 

34  X 4 18.60 

32x4>^ 21.10 

A Brand  New  High  Class  Tube  Free  With  Each  Tire 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


33x4K $22.15 

34  X 4>^ 23.20 

35  X 4>^ 24.05 

35  X 5 26.50 


Simply  your  name  cuid  the  size  tire  you  want  is  enough.  We  will  ship  the  tire  by  express  C.  O.  D. 
the  day  your  order  is  received.  Send  in  your  order  today. 

This  offer  is  for  this  month  only. 

CHARLES  TIRE  CORPORATION 

2824  Wabash  Avenue  « Chicago 
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25  - Calibre  Regu- 
lation 7 -Shot.  Blue 
Steel.  Handsome 
Automatic;  accurate 
and  reliable:  highest 
grade  material  and 
rtorkmanship ; double 
safety  attachment 
makes  accidental 
discharge  utterly  im- 
possible; perfect  grip: 
small,  compact:  you 
need  this  gun  for 
your  protection.  Reg- 
ular value  $22. OU; 
get  one  now,  No. 
105,  while  they  last. 

$8.75 


yhuCstn'i-, 
BEAT  OUR. 
PRICES  on 
PISTOLS 
75 


$25  Military  Model 
Automatic  for  . 


SHOOTS 

STANDARD 

AMMUNITION 


$10.75 


Just  like  they  used  "Over  There."  A MAN’S  gun, 
built  ftir  hard  service.  Sluiots  Standard  ammunition. 
.32-calibre,  witli  EXTRA  magazine  free.  A 10-shot 
gun.  regularly  solil  for  $25.00.  Our  price  NOW,  for 
32-Calibre  No.  205  while  they  last $10.75 


$14.00 


MAUSER 


Latest  motlel:  9-shot  Automatic.  The 
World-Famous  Most  Powerful  Weapon 
known:  shoots  standard  ammunition; 
is  perfectly  balaucetl  with  substantial 
and  comfortable  grip;  accurate  and 
efficient;  two  safety  attachments:  it 
is  flat-shaped;  has  no  sharp  edges  or  projections  and 
does  not  bulge  the  pocket ; it  is  soliiUy  aiul  simply 
constructed  from  blue  steel;  can  be  dismantled  and 
reassembled  in  a few  seconds. 

Regular  ^35  •25-Cal.,  No.  805..^ $14.00 


Value 


.32.Cal.,  No.  805-A 15.00 


$24.50 


Genuine 

lerman 


LUGER 


. 30-Calibre,  3%-in.  barrel,  9-Shot 
Automatic,  with  automatic  magazine 
ejector;  the  latest,  best  and  most 
reliable  pistol  made.  Safety  attach- 
ment. Shoots  American  Ammunition. 

Regular  value,  $90;  Our  Price.  30-Cal.,  No.  905,  $24.50 

The  'World.  FamoutS' 
Most  Powerful  VeaponKnown 
AUTOMATIC  PISTOL 

.3750 


The  MAUSER 

7-03  m.m.  (30 
Cal.),  and  9 m.ra. 
(38  Cal.).  un- 
PISTOL  iNSioC  equalleil  for  com- 

Of  HOLSTER  (lactiiess,  accuracy 
and  penetrating  power,  ('an  be  used  as 
pistol  or  rifle.  The  woockn  holster  easily 
slides  onto  tlie  handle  of  jiislol.  instantly 
converting  it  into  a rifle,  as  illustrated.  Has  1. (100- 
yard  range,  adjustable  sight,  top  loading  magazine: 

holds  10  cartridges.  Absolutely  safe:  light  recoil; 

weight  3H  lbs.  Regular  'i'alue  $90.  MAUSER  Com- 
bination No.  605 u ; A' 

ALL  OUR  MERCHANDISE  IS  BRAND  NEW 
Order  one  of  these  specials  NOW.  Supply  Limited. 
Mail  Orders  Promptly  tilled  (Charges  Prepaid)  when 
accompanied  by  Money  Order  or  Bank  Draft,  or  if 

,ou  P money 

Pay  Postman  on  arrival.  Our  price  plus  postage. 
Examine  merchandise  carefully  and  if  not  as  repre- 
sented just  return  sanui  and  get  j’our  MONEY  RACK 
without  any  red  tape  whatsoever.  Bank  reference. 

E T>  TV- A Xt  S 

Import  Trading  Corp. 

2S8  Broadway,  Dept.  5,  NewYorkCity 


AUTO  CAMPING  DELUXE  i 

THE  MOTOR  TOURIST  ACHIEVES  BOTH  INDEPENDENCE  ! 
AND  COMFORT  AS  HE  TAKES  HIS  HOTEL  WITH  HIM 

By  F.  E.  BRIMMER 


LL  outdoors-men,  who 
have  been  spending 
very  much  time  in  the 
open,  either  fishing  or 
hunting,  boating  or 
camping,  within  the 
last  year  or  two  must 
have  marveled  at  the 
vast  army  of  automo- 
bile campers  that 
have  come  into  the 
field. 

It  is  only  a very 
short  time  since  a tent  appearing  by  the 

roadside,  on  the  shores  of  a lake,  or  in 
a mountain  camp  was  looked  upon  as 
belonging  to  Gypsies.  In  fact,  in  many 
summer  resorts,  until  recently,  anyone 
desiring  to  set  up  a tent  for  camping 
purposes  v.ould  be  ordered  off  the 

grounds  and  ingloriously  treated;  gen- 
erally he  was  regarded  as  a vagabond 
or  hobo  or  some  member  of  society  that 
was  too  penurious  to  patronize  the  medi- 
ocre hotels  that  are  usually  found  at 
summer  resorts.  Indeed,  the  only  ac- 
commodation shown  the  average  tourist 
from  any  hotel  that  approaches  a deluxe 
point  of  view  has  been  the  price,  which 
has  always  been  higher  than  the  pro- 
verbial haystack  and  way  out  of  pro- 
portion with  the  services  rendered. 

Within  the  last  few  years  in  the  West, 
and  within  the  last  eighteen  months  in 
the  East,  an  entirely  new  atmosphere 
has  been  created  so  far  as  the  attitude 
of  the  public  is  concerned  with  auto- 
camping. Thousands  of  men  who  have 
been  in  the  ser-\'ice,  who  never  camped 
out  before  in  their  lives,  have  learned 
to  like  the  Great  Outdoors  and  have 
learned  to  prefer  the  comfortable  camp, 
where  it  is  possible  to  breathe  God’s 
good  fresh  air,  to  that  of  a stuffy,  poorly 
ventilated,  poorly  furnished  bedroom 
such  as  is  usually  assigned  to  the  tran- 
sient tourist  in  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  where  hunters,  fishermen  and 
campers  like  to  go. 


Furthermore,  due  to  the  modern  cook- 
ing devices,  such  as  canned  heat  of  va- 
rious brands,  the  modern  gas  and  gaso- 
line stoves,  alcoholic  burners,  and  wood 
stoves,  which  fold  into  as  compact  pack- 
ages as  suitcases,  it  is  now  possible  and 
practical  for  anybody  owning  an  auto- 
mobile, motor -cycle,  motor -boat,  row- 
boat, or  sailing  yacht  to  take  the  entire 
family  for  a week-end  outing  and  to 
know  that  they  will  enjoy  a good  time. 
Indeed,  they  can  be  sure  of  a camp  that 
will  give  protection  from  rain,  wind  and 
storm,  with  ample  accommodations  for 
the  whole  family,  all  of  which  is  in  such 
compact  form  that  it  can  be  readily  car- 
ried either  on  foot,  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  camper  or  transported  by  any  of  the 
\’chicles  above  mentioned. 

Due  to  modern  inventive  genius, 
portable,  collapsible,  and  comfortable 
beds  that  are  v'ery  light  in  weight  and 
compact  can  be  had  for  camp  life.  In- 
deed, these  beds  are  just  as  comfortable, 
and  in  some  cases  more  comfortable, 
than  the  bed  you  sleep  in  at  home.  The 
bed  is  the  most  important  unit  of  auto- 
camping, because  you  must  have  a rest- 
ful night  to  really  enjoy  your  days. 
Cooking  is  the  second  big  problem,  and 
when  it  comes  to  frying  fish,  baking 
potatoes,  roasting  or  broiling  meat,  ar 
fricasseeing  chicken,  partridge,  or  any 
game  meat,  there  is  no  handicap  to  be 
encountered  with  the  efficient  modern 
portable  cooking  appliances  and  utensils. 

Indeed  it  is  possible,  with  the  right 
outfit,  to  eliminate  all  the  hardships  and 
to  literally  banish  “roughing  it”  from 
camp  life  in  the  open.  It  was  just  this 
“roughing  it”  in  its  literal  aspects  that 
formerly  created  a barrier  between  more 
than  one  man  and  wife,  who  were  ac- 
customed at  home  to  sleep  on  good  beds. 
The  poor  bed  has  ruined  more  camping 
trips  than  any  other  one  item.  But  with 
modern,  comfortable  beds  women  like 
automobile  camping  as  well  as  men,  and 
I know  of  many  who  are  as  good  sports- 


One  of  the  most  comfortable  of  the  modem  autocamping  outfits 
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RVSH  OUTING  OUTFITS 


Picture  in  lower  left-hand  corner  is  of 
man  carrying  Rush  Outing  Outfit  with 
DeLuxe  Bed.  Scenes  in  background  show 
the  different  uses  of  Rush  Outing  Outfits. 


WITH 

•DELVXE  BEDS 

TRADE  MARK 


In  the  lower  right-hand  corner  the  Ma- 
loney Brothers  of  Scranton.  Pa.,  are  land- 
ing a $50  Rush  Tango  Prize  Winner. 
These  are  all  actual  photographs  assem- 
bled in  this  composite  picture. 


The  Rush  Outing  Outfit  with  DeLuxe  Bed  is  the 
most  complete,  compact,  comfortable,  collapsi- 
ble outing  outfit  ever  offered  the  public. 

The  tent  is  of  Emeraldine  ( ji.r'k  ) waterproofed.  It  is  the 

finest  material  for  the  purpose  that  money  can  buy.  The 
DeLuxe  Bed  is  a full  size,  48-inch,  double-spring  bed.  With 
its  light,  fluffy  mattress  it  is  as  comfortable  as  your  own  bed 
in  your  own  home. 

The  Rush  Outing  Outfit  is  light  of  weight  and  easy  to  handle 

set  up  or  taken  down  quickly.  There  are  no  poles  to 

bother  with.  The  tent  is  supported  on  four  steel  telescopic 
tubes  attached  to  the  bed.  And  when  you  break  camp,  the 
whole  outfit  is  down  in  no  time.  Rolled  up,  the  tent  and  bed 
(springs  and  all  but  without  the  mattress)  make  a bundle 
only  four  feet  long  by  ten  inches  through.  The  mattress  is 
very  light  and  compact. 


With  a Rush  Outing  Outfit  you  camp  when  and  where  you 
like  with  the  same  comfort,  privacy  and  satisfaction  that 
you  enjoy  in  your  own  home.  It  is  not  only  a new  inven- 
tion but  a real  innovation.  The  ideal  portable,  collapsible, 
comfortable  bed  and  tent  Outing  Outfit. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  order  with  remittance,  we  will  ship  the 
Rush  Outing  Outfit  complete  by  express,  subject  to  exami- 
nation. If  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied  and  pleased  after 
seeing  it,  carefully  repack  and  return  at  our  expense. 

When  ordering  your  Rush  Outing  Outfit  give  us  the  name  of 
your  dealer  and  we  will  send  you  a set  of  Rush  Tango  Min- 
nows to  make  your  camping  equipment  complete. 

Live  Dealers  and  representatives  wanted  in  every  locality. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  sent  FREE,  Liberal  discounts  to 
the  trade. 


Rush  Tango  Minnows  are  the  liveliest  baits  that 
float.  They  wiggle,  dive  and  swim  like  a live 
minnow  in  action. 

Professionals,  amateurs,  women  and  even  children 
are  making  record  catches  of  all  kinds  of  game- 
fish  trolling  and  casting. 

The  Rush  Tango  Minnow  gets  the  big  ones — 


Bass,  Pickerel,  Pike,  Muscallunge,  Lake  Trout 
and  Brook  Trout. 

Furnished  in  many  brilliant  fish-getting  colors. 
Illustrated  catalog  in  colors,  with  instructions, 
sent  FREE. 

Order  RUSH  TANGO  MIN- 
° * NOWS  from  your  jobber  now. 
Cash  in  on  our  advertising. 


J.  K.  RUSH 


447  S.  A.  & K.  Bldg. 
SYRACUSE,  N,  Y. 


The  Troutiger  and  the  Troutango  [Trade 
Mark]  are  fly-rod  baits — killers  for  trout  and 
small-mouthy  bass.  No  bigger  than  a good  fat 
cricket,  but  livelier  than  any  cricket  you  ever 
saw.  At  your  dealer's  or  direct,  postpaid  and 
insured — 75c.  money  order  or  stamps.  Carton 
of  six  assorted  colors  $4.50. 
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TRAILER  TOURING 

The  Greatest  Outdoor  Frolic 


Above  shows  how 
outfit  folds  flat  into 
trailer.  No  side-sway, 
not  top  heavy. 


With  a UNION  TRAILER  CAMP  your  whole  family  can  have  the 
comforts  of  home  on  any  automobile  trip.  It  is  attached  in  an  instant; 
cannot  injure  your  car  or  retard  speed;  has  spring  beds,  refrigerator, 
electric  lights  and  cooking  conveniences.  One  season’s  savings  in  hotel 
bills  easily  pay  for  it.  Best  of  all — it  is  sport  supreme. 

It  is  the  one  trailer  built  with  automobile  units  and  quality — there- 
fore ideal  for  cross-country  tours  and  years  of  hard  service.  Hundreds 
are  in  use. 

The  new  models  have  wonderful  improvements — can  be  set  up  com- 
plete in  less  than  a minute,  all  folds  flat  into  trailer,  allows  better  venti- 
lation with  protection  from  insects.  The  outfits  are  better  than  ever — 
the  prices  are  reduced.  Write  to-day  for  literature. 

UNION  TRAILER  WORKS,  320  Charles  St.,  BOONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


LIVE-OUT-DOORS!  SAVE  HOTEL  BILLS! 


Camp  When  and  Where  you  Pleaise. 
Trails  safely  behind  your  Car, 
with  only  a 25  lb.  draw-bar  pull. 
Two,  sagless  spring,  double  6V2  ft-  beds. 
Four  foot  aisles  between  7 foot  lockers. 

Kitchen  cabinet.  Ice  chest. 
Two  burner  gas  stove. 
Metal  kitchenette. 
Demountable  Rims. 
Timken  bearings 
Weight  850 
pounds 

Damp  and  mos- 
quito proof 

Pullman  privacy.  4 persons. 
Illustrated  Catalogu  ^ Free 

Chenango  E.  & M.  Co.  ^ 

8 Fair  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  eCJUlpped 


BECOME  A 

TittiSCAPE 


^ '^^Dignlfled,  Easclusiv©  Profession 
^ ‘ Anot  overrun  with  competitors. 
^Crowded  with  opportunity  for 
’ money-making  and  big  fees. 

. ''$5000  to  $10,000  incomes  attained 
^ by  experts.  Easy  to  master  under  our 
. correspondence  methods.  Diploma  award- 
■"'ed.  We  assist  students  and  graduates  In 
getting  started  and  developing  their  businesses.  Estab- 
lished 1916.  Write  for  information;  it  will  open  your 
eyes.  Do  It  today. 

American  Landscape  School,  16A  Newark.  New  York 


Architects,  Engineers,  Real  Estate 
Agents,  Campers,  or  Outdoorsmen, 

need  a compass  just  as  a navigator 
needs  one. 

SEND  $1  FOR  OUR 
POCKET  COMPASS 

and  you  will  never  be  at  a loss  to  know 
which  is  North,  South,  East  or  West. 

The  Outdoor  Equipmenl  Company 

Suite  7 9 Fast  40th  Street,  New  York  City 
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men  to-day  as  their  husbands,  and  in  I 
several  instances  are  actually  more  en-  | 
thusiastic.  I 

To  all  who  are  accustomed  to  living 
in  comfort  in  up-to-date  homes,  it  is  a I 
pleasure  to  assure  that  there  is  no  ex-  , 
cuse  for  hesitating  about  taking  that  ' 
camping  trip  you  dream  about  with  a | 
modern  camping  outfit  deluxe.  ' 

The  day  when  it  was  necessary,  in  ' 
order  to  camp  in  a tent,  to  carry  along  | 
heavy  luggage  in  the  form  of  heavy 
poles  and  ropes  is  a thing  of  the  past 
and  destined  to  extinct  oblivion  with  the 
Dinosaur.  To-day  there  are  combina- 
tion bed  and  tents  with  frames  made  of 
a steel  composition,  the  water-proof  tent 
held  on  steel  rods  supported  by  the  bed  , 
corners  as  a foundation.  Complete  out-  : 
fits  with  accommodations  for  two  adults 
are  now  made  in  such  compact  form 
that  they  occupy  but  very  little  space, 
are  extremely  light  and  easily  carried 
by  any  individual  from  one  place  to  an-  ! 
other. 

day  last  summer  a friend  drove 
over  to  my  home  at  Cazenovia,  New 
York,  and  heartily  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  come  with  him  for  a little  auto- 
camping trip.  Now  I want  to  state  that 
if  anybody  gets  me  to  refuse  the  adven- 
ture of  a camping  excursion  it  will  be 
because  I am  not  at  home — which  usually 
means  that  my  family  is  autocamping. 
During  1920  we  spent  five  complete  i 
months  camping  with  our  automobile, 
and  during  that  time  the  car  never  | 
graced  a garage  at  night,  nor  did  we  live 
under  a hotel  roof,  rain  or  shine  ! Last 
summer  we  autocamped  less  because  of  j 
a babe  born  in  February,  but  that  didn’t 
stop  us  entirely  and  in  August,  1921,  ] 
we  autocamped  two  weeks  through  the 
Catskills  with  both  children,  including 
the  babe.  So  when  my  friend  asked  me 
to  go  along  with  his  family,  you  know 
what  happened. 

We  started  about  4:00  P.  M.  for  a 
fishing  resort  about  fifty  miles  out,  and 
everything  was  going  well  when  all  of 
a sudden  there  came  a series  of  loud 
reports.  Something  had  gone  wrong 
with  the  car. 

It  wasn’t  an  epidemic  of  blowouts,  as 
we  soon  learned  by  examination  of  four 
perfectly  inflated  tires.  We  looked  the  i 
car  over  carefully  and  attempted  tO'  I 
start  her,  but  there  was  no  use.  So  we 
were  towed  into  the  nearest  little  hamlet,,  | 
where  there  was  a garage  ready  and  will-  i: 
ing  with  mechanics  to  find  our  trouble..  I 
They  worked  until  midnight  and  still  the  | 
motor  was  as  stubborn  as  a graveyard,,  f 
so  far  as  showing  signs  of  life,  so  we  || 
told  our  friends  to  give  up  the  job  for  | 
the  night.  I 

They  informed  us  there  was  no  hotel 
and  no  means  of  accommodations  in  the 
small  town.  This  worried  us  not  a bit 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  we  had  pitched  / 
a camp  for  the  whole  party  on  the  lawn 
of  the  garageman  ! 1 

Never  in  my  life  have  I rolled  into  a ; 
better  bed  than  that  night  on  the  lawn 
in  that  little  village.  We  were  all  ex- 
tremely tired,  nervous  and  annoyed  on  ; 
account  of  the  break-down  of  the  car; 
but  in  a jiffy  everybody  was  asleep  and  ‘ 
everybody  slept  until  broad  daylight.  ' 
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Can  you  stretch  your  imagination  to  the 
point  of  thinking  such  a thing  possible 
two  or  three  years  ago  ? 


Early  in  the  morning  the  garageman 
happened  to  discover  that  a cotter 
pin  had  dropped  out  of  the  timing  device 
of  our  car,  a very  unusual  happening, 
but  quickly  fixed  when  located.  We  ar- 
rived at  the  fishing  resort,  had  breakfast 
as  soon  as  the  regular  boarders  there, 
and  were  ready  for  fishing  as  soon  as 
any  of  the  other  anglers.  After  fishing 
in  the  forenoon  without  success,  we  dis- 
covered that  the  moon-eyes,  or  manhat- 
tans,  were  in,  which  always  spoils  the 
fishing  in  this  lake.  So  w'e  struck  out  for 
another  lake  where  bass  fishing  would 
likely  be  good;  a body  of  inland  water 
not  infested  with  moon-eyes  like  the 
waters  connecting  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  We  knew  that  there  was  no  hotel 
I or  accommodations  at  the  lake  where  we 
were  going,  but  little  did  W'e  care,  for 
we  had  something  better  than  a hotel 
with  us — we  had  our  complete  home  ! 
We  could  live  where  and  as  long-  as  we 
pleased. 

After  selecting  a good  place  to  camp 
we  pulled  together  some  floating  logs 
and  nailed  some  boards  across  them,  thus 
building  a raft,  for  there  were  no  boats 
we  could  find.  We  pushed  out  into  this 
lake,  located  at  a place  almost  inacces- 
sible for  automobiles.  Of  course,  such 
waters  are  choice  places  to  fish  and  this 
little  lake  did  not  prove  an  exception  to 
the  rule. 

Before  fishing  we  pitched  our  camp 
and  made  my  friend’s  family  comfort- 
able near  a spring  in  some  pines.  To  get 
the  outfit  there  we  had  to  carry  it  nearly 
two  miles,  mostly  uphill,  after  leaving 
our  car  in  the  valley  below.  The  light 
weight  and  compact  features  of  the  tent 
and  bed  camp  made  this  an  exceedingly 
easy  task  to  accomplish.  I might  add 
that  the  lake  where  we  fished  was  2,200 
feet  above  sea  level,  right  at  the  foot  of 
a picturesque  clifif  that  towered  several 
hundred  feet  above  us. 

On  our  way  into  camp  we  passed  a 
farm  house  and  arranged  with  the  house- 
wife for  a pair  of  broilers,  and  I must 
say  that  that  chicken  dinner,  cooked  over 
our  little  collapsible  stove,  was  delicious. 

We  had  an  excellent  time  casting 
from  the  log  raft,  pushing  it  about 
slowly  with  poles. 

When  it  came  time  to  leave,  the  actual 
act  of  breaking  camp  didn’t  take  more 
than  five  minutes,  and  we  were  soon 
' back  at  the  car  with  all  our  equipment. 


Tkat  secret  of  good  sKooting — tke  ability  to  bold  tke 
SI  gkts  ‘ ’’on  wkile  pulling  tke  trigger — was  carefully  studied 
wken  tke  new  Remington  .380  Automatic  Pistol  was 
designed. 


Today,  it  is  a well  known  fact  tkat  tke  Remington  is  a quick 
kandling  Pistol  wkick  allows  even  tke  inexperienced  stooter  to 
make  tke  most  of  wkat  skill  ke  may  possess. 


pemin^tori 

for  Shooting  Ri^Kt 

To  aim  tke  Remington  is  perfectly  natural — as  tke  pistol  is  raised 
to  kre,  tke  carefully  designed  grip  fits  snug  and  firm  into  tke  palm 
of  tke  kand,  tke  trigger  finger  rests  easily  against  tke  trigger,  tke 
si  gkts  line  up  witk  no  apparent  effort;  better  marksmanskip  is  tke 
result. 

As  a utility  arm  for  every  emergency  wketker  afield,  in  tke 
kome  or  as  a business  safeguard,  tke  Remington  .380  Automatic 
Pistol  provides  safe  and  reliable  preparedness  for  tke  owner. 

Send  for  Model  51  Pistol  Folder 

REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  \Vorld 
Cunard  Building.  25  Broadway,  Ncx*.  York  City. 

Suece»6or  to 

TKe  Remin^on  Arms  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Companp,  Ioo> 
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SOfiOO  Camping  Trailers  This 

Summer 

The  Gipsy  Trail 

$250.^ 

The  Ten  Ton  Wheels  - 

192.^° 

The  Prarie  Schooner  - 

170.^ 

The  Auto  Camp 

- 59.22 

CAMPiERS’  OUTFITS 

Send  postal  for  Catalog  No.  14 

tut:  r^TDQV  TPAIT  ..  1524  chestnut  st. 

1 Hh  OlUoI  1 KAIL  ..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Tefever 


New  Lefever  Nitro- 


SPECIAL  only  $29.00 


Well  Snished,  considering 
the  price.  Built  to  shoot 
right  and  stand  as 
much  use  as  the 
most  expensive 
gun.  Most  dur- 
able lock  ever 
put  in  a gun 
— first  lock 
fired  over 
77,000 
times. 


Every 
gun  proof- 
tested  with  an 
extreme  load. 

A standardized 
gun  built  only 
in  20-ga.  28  in., 

16-ga.  28  in.,  and 
12-ga.  28  and  30  in.  with 
14  in.  stock  and  about2j^  in. 
drop.  A Lefever  won  the  world’s 
championship  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  London.  Lefever  has 
stood  for  service  and  durability 
for  over  50  yrs.  Write  for  Catalogue 

Lefever  Anns  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


For  over-night 
stops  this  spring 
and  canvas  bed 
goes  up  in  a jiffy. 
Most  practical 
means  of  saving 
money  on  hotel 
bills. 

Holds  two  comfort- 
ably. Very  strong. 
Just  the  bed  ior 
those  who  want  to 

CAMP  IN  COMFORT 

Weight — 14  lbs.  Folds  up — 4 ft.  x 4 in. 
COMPLETE  $15.00 

FARRELLY’S  OUTDOOR  STORE 

122  Jefferson  Ave.  E,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ITHACA  WINS 


Chas.  Askins, 
First  Lieut. 
U.S.A.,  noted 
writer  and 
authority  on 
g^ns  and  am- 
munition, demon- 
strator and 
teacher  of  the 
use  of  guns  for 
Uncle  Sam  during 
the  war,  says:  “I 
have  shot  an  Ithaca 
gun  steadily  for  11 
years — it  grows 
tighter  and  sounder 
with  age.*' 


Catalogue  Free 
Double  guns  for 
game  $37.50  up. 
Singlebarrelirap 
guns  $75  up. 

’ ITHACA 
GUN  CO. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Box  25 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

for  camp,  Summer  cottage 
or  country  home.  Do  not 
be  without  this  great  com- 
fort and  convenience. 
Portable,  easily  installed, 
self  cranking,  uses  gaso- 
line or  kerosene.  Capac- 
ity, generating  set,  750 
or  30  twenty-five- 

laraps;  battery  — 60 
hours  or  10  twenty- 
five-watt  lamps  for  8 hours. 
$1  QCOO  for  quick 
.1  sciles. 


Write  for  circular  89F97  to 
W.  R.  BONHAM,  2819  Wentworth  Ave.,  Chicago 
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{Continued  from  page  168) 

owl  gave  fitful  greetings  from  a nearby 
pine  and  a weasel  watched  intently  from 
another  tree  as  the  work  progressed.  | 
Long  ere  we  reached  the  camp  the  I 
moon  was  riding  high,  unveiling  her  i 
light.  By  its  aid  we  pitched  our  tent 
not  far  from  the  trapper's  cabin.  The  : 
sugar-loaf  mountain  showed  clear  and  | 
the  stream  at  its  base  was  silvered  ore.  j 
In  the  distance  beyond,  where  loftier  | 
peaks  took  form  of  castle  and  minaret,  i 
a like  spell  of  enchantment  was  cast.  ' 
The  tent-flap  closed  and  shut  out  the 
scene,  but  such  scenes  and  happenings 
are  never  closed  to  memory.  All  who  ; 
have  sought  the  open  and  taken  a 
pleasure  in  Nature’s  offerings,  at  times 
will  draw  the  veil  aside,  and  feel  tlie  . 
thrills  and  joy  once  more,  and  assuredly  ' 
will  never  ivgrct  the  days  so  spent.  | 

DOWN-STREAM  DRY-FLY 
FISHING 

{Continued  from  page  157) 

yet  I am  convinced,  with  all  their  sagac- 
ity, trout  do  not  learn  by  experience  to 
understand  the  danger  of  the  barbed 
imitation  insect,  though  the  hook  is  the 
first  thing  they  observe.  Every  angler 
has  frequently  hooked  and  lost  trout  by 
imperfect  skill  or  tackle,  and  then  go  on 
the  following  day  to  capture  it — if  feed- 
ing, under  the  same  conditions,  on  the 
same  fij’  upon  which  it  has  previously 
been  hooked,  yet  lost. 

' I 'HE  greatest  danger  of  up  - stream 
* fishing  is,  if  you  take  up  a certain  I 
position  to  cast  over  and  beyond  the  ris-  | 
ing  fish,  the  trout,  'while  ascending  to  | 
take  the  fly,  will  frequently  become  en-  1 
tangled,  or  at  least  strike  the  gut  leader,  i 
which  scares  it,  or  what  is  known  as  I 
“putting  down,”  from  the  feeding.  I 

Another  disadvantage  from  up-stream  ! 
casting  is  that  the  fly  most  always  floats  I 
back  at  a different  speed  than  the  gut-  I 
leader, — more  rapid  or  slow, — according  I 
to  the  current-flow.  In  cither  way,  the  ’ 
fly,  being  lighter  in  weight,  is  soon 
drowned,  even  in  short-cast  fishing.  It 
is  also  e.xtremcly  poor  judgment  to  stand 
below,  in  line  with  the  rising  trout,  be- 
cause you  are  bound  to  disturb  other  fish 
— perhaps  larger  in  size,  that  lie  below 
the  one  you  seek.  Trout  always  choose 
to  feed  in  a line  behind  each  other  along 
the  runway.  Current  formations  seem  to 
force  insects  to  float  in  certain  lines, — 
and,  naturally,  trout  locate  themselves  di- 
rectly underneath,  unless  the  glut  is  a 
heavy  rise  when  the  entire  surface  of  the  j 
river  is  covered.  At  such  unusual  events, 
trout  still  retain  their  chosen  places,  tak-  i| 
ing  what  floats  over  them.  | 

All  these  disadvantages  I have  proved  1 
beyond  any  doubt  can  be«  obviated  by  ! 
fishing  my  suggested  impro^■cd  methcTd 
of  "side  dry-fly  casting” — that  is,,  from 
the  stream  side  to  have  the  rod-tip 
follow  along  after  the  fly  without  the 
line  hjilging'^he  leader  or  drowning  the 
fly.  It  is  often  possible  to  walk  along 
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down  stream  several  yards  while  the  fly 
remains  fully  cocked  at  the  surface  at  a 
much  longer  peroid, — very  often  in 
choppy,  rough  water. 

In  other  words,  the  most  perfect  dry- 
fly  cast  is  made  while  wading  down  the 
stream  side  you  observe  a rise,  or  maybe 
several  at  once.  You  at  once  take  a po- 
sition at  the  stream  edge, — if  reachable, 
directly  opposite  the  top  rising  fish ; with 
the  body  slightly  turned  you  cast  out, 
higher  up  stream,  guiding  the  tip  along 
as  the  fly  floats  down  and  you  follow  it 
while  it  floats  to  the  very  end  of  the 
runway,  your  leader  and  line  being  so 
far  away  as  not  to  disturb  the  line  of 
feeding  fish.  In  so  doing  you  avoid  the 
frequent  hard  casts  required  in  rapid 
water,  for  one  single  cast  w'hich,  if  well 
cocked,  glides  over  the  entire  school  of 
feeding  trout,  is  almost  certain  to  take 
all,  one  after  the  other.  I have  watched 
many  experts  succeed  and  fail  at  various 
; times,  in  addition  to  my  own  experi- 
i ments  which  are  always  conducted  on  a 
I practical  “test”  basis.  The  following  ex- 
I ample — one  of  a great  many — will  prove 
; my  theory.  I w'as  one  of  four  anglers 
; casting  with  all  our  skill  in  a fine  pool  to 
i about  twenty  large  trout  actively  feeding 
on  a glut  of  floating  march  browns.  The 
I one  fishing  up-stream  succeeded  no  bet- 
r ter  than  the  two  side  anglers  or  one 

(above,  fishing  down  with  wet  flies.  None 
had  a true  copy  of  the  insect  that  would 
float;  if  they  had,  and  cocked  it  right, 
H better  results  would  have  occurred,  as  I 
proved  at  a subsequent  rise  in  the  same 
r-  pool  by  fishing  the  side-cast  down  the 
1 middle  runway.  In  this  instance,  as  in 
many  others,  the  correct  imitation  had  to 
i be  used,  no  matter  what  method — up  or 
! down — was  tried. 

Experienced  anglers  must  be.  aware 
I’  that  flies  cock,  alight,  and  swim  better 
with  the  side,  low  cast  than  the  overhead 
i cast.  Trout  always  lie  at  the  bottom, — 
I they  cannot  see  anglers  wading  the  side 
stream  twenty  feet  distant,  not  even  the 
; wader  above  them.  The  case  is  different 
; with  high  banks  when  the  angler’s  wild 
movements  dark  against  the  sky  would 

I’  frighten  any  animal.  Trout  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  angler  from  rocks  just  be- 
hind him,  even  so  close  as  three  yards. 
,,  So  what  is  the  use,  the  absurdity  of 
!i  ploughing  up  raging  flood  to  escape  sharp 
: eyes  of  trout.  Yet  most  anglers  do  it, 

■ because  Mr.  F.  M.  Halford  says  it  must 
be  done  on  his  own  streams — the  Itchen 
I and  the  Test. 

I Since  this  was  written  I waited  nearly 
i a year  in  order  to  make  thorough  tests 
of  a new  dry-fly — known  as  the  “Re- 
j verse”  dry-fly,  invented  purposely  to  fish, 
properly  cocked,  down-stream.  These 
: flies  are  tied  with  the  insect’s  head  placed 
■ just  over  the  bend,  instead  of  at  the  hook 
eye.  Detailed  description  will  be  given 
in  a later  article. 


More  than  half  a mile  a second 


The  terrific  muzzle  velocity  of  the  Imp — 
the  Savage  .22  hi-po^er  rifle 


Accuracy  with  the  Imp — the  Savage 
.22  hi-power — means  more  thansimply 
precision.  With  the  Imp  it  means  snap- 
ping out  the  little  bullet  with  a spin 
that  hurls  it  head-on  at  the  amazing 
speed  of  half  a mile  per  second — accu- 
rate and  true  for  the  longest  sporting 
distance. 

You  don’t  have  to  guess  how  much  to  hold 
over;  you  don’t  have  to  guess  how  much  to 
hold  ahead — you  simply  hold  dead  on.  The 
wicked  little  bullet  bites  in  right  where  you 
aim. 

An  all  around- gun — the  Imp — for  foxes 
and  wolves  or  deer  and  moose — for  the  farm 
or  for  the  wilderness.  Safe  and  accurate  at 
short  or  long  range;  the 
bullet  will  not  glance. 

SAVAGE 
ACCURACY 

It’s  in  the  boring  and  rifling. 

Every  Savage  hi-power 
smokeless  steel  barrel  is 
bored  again  and  again  un- 
til the  surface  is  as  smooth 


as  science  and  machinery  can  combine  to 
make  it. 

And  each  caliber  has  its  own  individual 
twist  in  rifling,  proved  by  innumerable  ex- 
periments to  spin  its  bullet  most  perfectly 
for  accurate,  long-range  flight. 

For  big  game  hunting,  accuracy  must  be 
backed  up  by  strong  action,  swift  and  sure 
action.  Savage  rifles  have  this  reserve  power 
loo  per  cent.  A Savage  won’t  jam. 

YOUR  PREFERENCE 

Savage  makes  bolt-action  and  lever-action 
models — equally  accurate,  equally  strong. 

A caliber  for  every  kind  of  big  and  me- 
dium game. 

Ask  at  your  dealer’s,  or  write  for  the  in- 
teresting catalog  describing  our  complete 
line  of  firearms.  Address: 

SAVAGE  ARMS 
CORPORATION 
Department  A-2 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Owners  and  oPrraiors  of  the 
J.  Stevens  Anns  Company 
executive  and  Export  Offices: 
JO  Church  Street,  New  York 


Savage  manufactures  the  fol- 
lowing high  power  cartridges; 
.22  hi-power;  .250-3000;  .30-30; 
.300 ; and  .303. 

Savage  ammunition  is  recom- 
mended for  its  remarkable  ac- 
curacy. 

For  best  results  we  advise  that 
Savage  ammunition  be  used  in 
Savage  rifles  when  possible. 
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A lifeiime  devoted  wiih  love  and  enlhusiasm 
to  the  art  of  taxidermy  is  evident  in  the 
masterly  expressiveness  of  Jones  mountings 
•Jonas  Brothers 

r>EN  VE.XI.  COLOI-t  A130. 


Write  for 

lilustraied 

Catalogue 


PENN-' 

MAILORDER  HOUSE 

1308  K.^ATT  . ST 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  this  merchandise  to  be  brand 
new  find  tu-ver  used  and  tliat  same  will  be  de- 
livered to  you  13X  perlect  condition.  i'o7ir 
money  you  want  it  after  examination. 


Can  Vbu 
MATCH  THESE 
PISOL  Pricey? 


80 -calibre  314- 
inch  barrel,  9- 
Bhot  Automatic, 
with  automatic 
magazine  ejector; 
the  latest,  best 
and  most  reli- 
able pistol, 
made.  Safety 
attachment. 


Valua 


BlueSteel 


AUTOMATIC 

REVOLVER 


Powerful  and 
accurate  blue 
steel  automatic 
with  safety 
attachments; 
pocket  size 
Shoots  7 times. 
While  they  last 
at  this  low  price. 


All  Guns  use 
Standard 
Ammunition 


$35.00  Spanish  AVION  1 O 

25  Cal.  9 shot  Automatic  • • • • ^ 
$18.00  22  Cal.  BROWNIE 
4 shot  semi  Automatic  . . . 


$60.00  8 Power  EMIL  BUSCH 
FIELD  GLASSES 


. . $5.85 
$16.50 


PRACTICAL 
GLASS  BLOWER 


J.  KANNOFSKY 

and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and 
manufacturing  purposes  a specialty.  Send;  for  prices.  All 
kinds  of  heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 


?28  CHURCH  ST.,  Near  Canal  St.,  NEW  YORK 


REISING  22  AUTOMATIC 


THE  GUN  THAT  YOU  HAVE 
HEARD  ABOUT 

It  is  the  three-part  target  and  small-garae  gun 
that  shoots  with  deadly  accuracy. 

Cleans  from  the  breech — the  correct  way. 

Takes  down  in  three  seconds  without  tools — 
only  three  parts. 

Shoots  inexpensive,  hut  extremely  accurate  .22 
Long  Rifle  R.  F.  Cartridges — Lesmok,  Smokeless, 
or  Semi-Smokeless. 

Ask  your  dealer.  He  carries 
this  new  small  game  gun, 
or  can  get  it  for  you  promptly. 


Without  tools. 

IPs  in  3 pieces,  in  3 seconds. 

The  Raising  Arms  Co.,  Inc. 

7 Jefferson  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


We  can  take  coyote 

and  wolves  and 

make  beautiful  furs 

of  the  raw  skins,  in 

any  style  from  ary 

style  book  and  also  jk 

'coon,  mink  and  fox.  M 

Write  today  for  our  ® 

circulars  on  any 

kind  of  furs  that 

you  have. 

iwiB'i 

W.W.  WEAVER 

Um 

LiMi 

EttaUuhed  1891 

CVS  TOM  FUR  1 ' Jk 

TANNING  and  imW 

MANUFACTURING 

READING.  MICH. 

1817-R 

FURS 


Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Chokers, 
etc.,  made  from  your  raw  or 
tanned  furs.  Enormous  savings. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  to- 
day. Telis  everything.  ARTHUR 
FELBER  FUR  CO.,  Dept.  M-4 
25  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  ili. 
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BUILDING  THE  FISHER-  ! 
MAN’S  TENT  J 

{Continued  from  page  155)  i 

These  two  gromets  or  rings  are  in-  [ 
cheated  by  “g,  g,”  in  “C”  of  Fig.  2,  and  ; 
are  for  the  window  cord.  The  gromet  i 
hood  is  next  in  order.  This  is  added  sim- 
ply to  keep  out  what  little  rain  might  | 
enter  the  gromet  hole  used  with  the  j 
window.  It  is  shaped  as  “G”  in  Fig.  3,  i 
and  is  sewn  with  the  line  “a-b”  at  the  S 
top,  covering  the  gromet  hole  “g,”  near  '! 
“a”  as  in  “C”  of  Fig.  2.  Sew  down  the  j 
lines  “a-b,  a-c  and  b-d”  of  “G”  in  Fig.  3,^  i 
leaving  the  side  “c-d”  open  and  facing  j 
down  the  rear  wall.  ij 

Now  mark  the  window  as  in  “C”  of  j 
Fig.  2 ; “n-q“  and  “k-h”  are  one  foot,  i 
while  “n-k,  o-j,  i-p”  and  “h-q”  arc  one 
foot  and  six  inches.  Referring  to  “C”  ' 

of  Fig.  3,  “a-c”  and  “b-d”  — “n-q”  and 
“k-h”  of  “C”  in  Fig.  2,  while  “a-b,  g-h, 
f-c”  and  “c-d”  = “n-k,  o-j,  i-p”  and  “h-q”  j 
of  “C”  in  Fig.  2.  Leave  a inch  strip 
from  “i”  to  “j”  and  “h”  to  “g,”  as  in 
“C”  of  Fig.  3,  then  cut  out  the  small 
inner  rectangles,  “1-2,  3-4,”  as  in  “G”  of 
Fig.  3.  You  now  have  the  window  cut 
out  into  four  sections,  with  a total  meas- 
urement of  9x18  inches,  as  in  “C”  of 
Fig.  2. 

Next  cut  out  the  hood  for  the  window, 
as  per  drawing  “A”  of  Fig.  3,  which 
bears  the  following  dimensions ; dotted 
line  “a-l3,”  3 feet  6 inches,  “a-h,”  1 foot, 
“h-i,”  1 foot  6 inches,  “i-b,”  one  foot. 
From  points  “h”  and  “i”  to  line  “e-e,”  1 
foot.  Line  “f-f”  is  inch  from  line 
“e-e”  and  parallel  to  it,  while  “c-d”  is 
the  same  distance  on  the  other  side. 
Draw  a line  about  the  sides  “e-a,  a-b,”  1 
and  from  “b”  hack  to  line  “e”  inch  i 
deep.  Split  the  line  “c-d”  at  the  center  j 
and  cut  back  inch  to  line  “e-e”  as  at  ,, 
“k.”  Fold  outside  edges  back  to  dotted 
lines  and  hem.  Turn  “c-d”  back  at  “e-e”  j 
and  sew  to  line  “f-f.”  | 

Cut  three  four-inch  squares  from  light  j 
denim  or  canvas  and  fold  to  form  cones, 
sewing  down  one  side  and  leaving  the 
other  open  as  “F,  F”  and  “E”  in  Fig.  3.  | 
Next  sew  in  position  as  shown  in  “A”  , 
of  Fig.  3,  with  the  open  ends  toward  ; 
each  other  on  the  underside  of  the  hood.  ' 

Now  cut  a piece  of  English  hohbinet,  i 
rectangle  in  shape,  lOyi  inches  by  19/j  •! 
inches.  Sew  )4  Il'ich  tape  entirely  about 
the  edges  as  “a-h,  b-c,  c-d,”  and  “a-c,”  in  j 
“B”  of  Fig.  3,  also  at  center  points  as  i 
“g-h”  and  “f-e,”  in  “B”  of  Fig.  3.  Sew 
this  bohinet  to  the  cut-out  of  the  win- 
dow, as  in  “C”  of  Fig.  2,  on  the  inside  of  , 
the  tent  wall,  with  the  taped  side  of  the  j 
bobbinet  also  to  the  inside.  Taped  lines  ■ 
of  bobbinet  “g-h”  and  “f-e,”  as  shown  in 
“B”  of  Fig.  3,  will  then  fall  on  space  “i-j”  | 
and  “h-g”  of  “C”  in  Fig.  3,  and  “1-m”  I'j 
and  “o-j”  in  “C”  of  Fig.  2,  to  which  they 
are  sewn. 

Now  reverse  the  rear  wall  and  sew  '|j 
yonr  hood  piece  to  the  outside  of  the  wall,  ,!  I 
as  “C”  in  Fig.  2,  sewing  the  hood  with 
lines  “h-i”  of  “A”  in  Fig.  3,  falling  along  (J 
“k-n”  of  “C”  in  Fig.  2 and  “i-h”  of  “A”  | 
in  P'ig.  3,  falling  along  “k-i”  of  “C”  in  ||J 
Fig.  2 and  “a-h”  of  “A”  hi  Fig.  3,  like-  i 
wise  meeting  “n-p”  of  “C”  in  Fig.  2.  ij 

Cut  four  pieces  of  canvas  and  attach  J 
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Y2  inch  “D”  rings,  as  told,  for  ends, 
sewing  one  at  each  end  of  line  "e-f”  of 
“C”  in  Fig.  2,  and  the  remaining  two  eqi- 
distant  along  the  line  “e-f.”  Fold  line 
“h-i”  under  at  “e-f”  and  back  to  line 
“j-k.”  Sew  firmly. 

Next  cut  your  ridge  tape,  two  and  a 
half  feet  long,  of  one  inch  webbing. 
Attach  Yi.  inch  “D”  rings,  one  at  each 
end,  one  at  the  center  and  one  7^2  inches 
from  each  end,  as  in  “F,  1,”  and  “F,  2” 
of  Fig.  1 in  which  “a,  a”  is  ridge  tape, 
“b,  b”  is  Y^  inch  web  tape,  passed 
through  “D”  ring  and  sewn  on  each  side 
to  ridge  tape,  and  “c,  c”  are  “D”  rings, 
in  F,  1,”  Fig.  1,  while  “a”  is  “D”  ring, 
“b”  is  ridge  tape,  and  “c,  c”  cross  tape, 
in  “F,  2,”  of  Fig.  1.  Draw  a line  down 
the  center  of  the  ridge  tape,  from  end 
to  end.  Attach  the  ridge  tape  by  a triple 
seam  along  the  center  line  marked  on  the 
ridge  tape,  to  the  inside  of  “C,”  Fig.  2, 
at  line  “x-y,”  leaving  “D”  rings  toward 
the  top,  as  in  “H”  of  Fig.  3. 


OU  are  now  ready  to  partially  as- 
A semble  the  tent.  Sew  along  the 
inch  seam  lines,  overlapping  to  the  lines 
marked,  with  a flat  double  seam  (sewing 
along  the  edge  of  each  piece,  first  on  one 
side  then  reversing  to  sew  along  the  edge 
of  the  other)  lines  “a-k-f-h-d”  of  “D”  in 
Fig.  2,  to  line  “y-j-e-i-c”  of  “C”  in  Fig. 
2,  and  “x-k-f-h-d”  of  “C”  to  “a-j-e-i-c,” 
of  “B”  in  Fig.  2.  Sew  ^ inch  tape  over 
all  seams  on  the  inside  of  your  tent,  al- 
lowing one  piece  to  extend  over  and  be- 
yond the  peak  of  your  tent,  and  folding 
back  to  form  a loop  at  each  end  of  your 
ridge  tape,  as  shown  in  “h”  of  “H”  in 
Fig.  3. 

Ne.xt  cut  aj  piece  the  shape  and  meas- 
urements of  “s-t-h-i-s,”  of  “C”  in  Fig. 
2,  mark  your  seam  lines  Y^  inch  on  each 
end,  allowing  a half  inch  in  additional 
depth,  to  turn  in  and  hem  at  the  top, 
along  line  “h-i.”  Then  sew  end  “h-d” 
to  “i-c”  of  “D”  and  end  “i-c”  to  “h-d” 
of  “B”  in  Fig.  2.  This  is  the  tread,  as 
shown  by  “c-d-e-f,”  of  “D”  in  Fig.  1,  and 
when  completed  will  keep  bugs,  snakes, 
etc.,  from  crawling  into  your  tent. 

Next  cut  a piece  which,  when  hemmed 

inch,  will  measure  2 feet  7 inches  long 
by  3 inches  wide ; attach  this  to  the  other 
side  of  your  ridge  tape,  leaving  inch 
over  at  each  end.  Turn  these  ends  under 
and  sew,  flat  down  along  the  lines,  “a-j” 
of  “D”  and  “a-k”  of  “B”  in  Fig.  2.  This 
is  the  top  piece  of  doorwav,  as  shown  by 
“1-i-j-k”  of  “D,”  Fig.  1. 

At  this  point  it  is  proper  to  draw  on 
your  treasury  of  cuss  words,  learned 
from  mule-skinners,  deck-hands,  etc.,  or 
express  your  feelings  in  Chinese,  if  your 
wife  is  within  earshot ; in  other  words, 
proceed  with  care.  Cut  two  pieces  of 
Bobbinet  for  your  door.  Referring  to 
“D”  of  Fig.  1,  “o-q”  is  4 feet  7)7^  inches, 
“q-k”  1 foot  10  inches  at  right  angles, 
and  “o-d”  is  4 feet.  The  mate  to  this  is 
of  like  size,  as  “r-n,”  4 feet  7)4  inches, 
“1-r”  1 foot  10  inches,  and  “n-c”  4 feet. 
Draw  your  lines  “k-d”  and  “1-c,”  cut  out 
and  edge  with  )4'ii'ich  tape  all  the  way 
around.  Sew  tape  from  points  “k”  to 
“m,”  and  “1”  to  “p.”  Attach  a simple 
1-inch  pocket  of  light  denim  for  a dis- 
tance of  1 foot  4)4  inches,  one  on  each 
{Continued  on  page  188) 


The  Armistice  of  Spring 


“There  goes  the  North  Pole 
Express,  Bill — geese  enough 
to  stock  the  world.  I’ll  'bet 
they’re  giving  us  the  goose 
laugh.” 

“Don’t  let  that  worry  you;  in 
the  fall  we’ll  talk  to  them  with 


Infaillible 


HEI{CULES  POWDEJ{^  CO, 

906  Ring  Street 

WilmingtOQ  Delaware 


mohawR  Solid  CoiDforunocGasiiis 


Just  what  you  want  for  Camp,  Canoe  or 
House  Wear  — fills  a long  - felt  want.  As  a 


Rest  Shoe 


after  a day  of 
work  and 
worry  — gives 
ready  relief  to 

tired  feet.  . 

Stock  No.  76 
Uppers  made  of  specially  tanned  leather,  soft 
as  a glove,  strong  as  rawhide.  Soles  tough,  but 
flexible.  Sent  by  parcel  post  to  your  door. 

Price,  in  tan  or  chocolate $5.00 

Heavy  waterproof  5.50 

Catalog  on  Request 

MOHAWK  MOCCASIN  CO.,  Dept.  F,  BrociiloD,  Masi, 


P»Pr  ® PAifijS 

I hake  pipes  of  mxa  ia 
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SMITH  GUNS 

The  Gun  That  Sportsmen  Sweat  By 

“Have  shot  this 
more*  than  80, 
times,  which 
well  for  the  durabil 
ity  of  your  guns, 
you  will  see  that  i 
as  tight  now  as  wl 
new. 

Won  the  Alabama  State  Championship  with  196 — 

39x40  in  shoot-off.” 

(Signed)  LEE  MOODY,  Bessemer,  Ala. 

Smith  Guns  Never  Shoot  Loose  speaks  ^for  itseut- 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  FULTON,  N.  Y. 

McDonald  & Linforth»  Pacific  Coast  Representatives,  739  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Export  Office:  5 State  St.,  New  York  City 


MAGNUM  12  BORES. 


LONG  SHOTS 
AT  WILDFOWL 


EFFECTIVE  RANGE  100  YARDS 


A CUSTOMER  WRITES; 

Dalbeattie. 

Dear  Sirs: — The  12-bore  "Magnum”  I bought  from 
you  for  shooting  herons  has  been  a remarkable  success. 
The  first  shot  was  at  a heron  in  a spruce  tree — it  fell 
dead  and  we  measured  the  distance,  finding  it  to  be 
110  yards.  There  were  5 No.  I shots  in  the  bird’s  body. 
The  second  shot,  a day  or  two  later,  killeil  a heron 
at  98  yards.  Since  then  we  have  had  a number  of  loi  g 
shots,  winch  we  have  mcTsured. 

Tours  faithfully,  W.  H.  A. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

giving  full  particulars,  with  many  other 
unsolicited  testimonials. 

G.  E.  LEWIS  & SONS 

32  and  33  Lower  Loveday  Street 
BIRMINGHAM  ENGLAND 

Established  1850 


for  all  firearms.  Dissolves  smokeless 
powder  residue,  loosens  metal  fouling 
easily,  quickly.  Contains  no  moisture. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  send 
us  30c  in  stamps  for  3-oz.  can. 
Three-in-One  Oil  Co.,  165*P  Broadway#  New  York 


SPRINGFIELD  CARBINE 

^ ^ g ^ ^ Made  by  U.  S.  Govt. 


Cal.  45  Breech  Loading 

First  Class  Condition,  41  inches 
long,  weight  7 lbs.,  $3.50.  Then  for  $3 
more  you  may  have  a smooth  bore  barrel  to  shoot 
shot.  This  makes  a wontlerful  combination.  The 
smooth  barrel  can  be  interchanged  by  any  one  in  5 
minutes.  Millions  of  Bird  or  Ball  Shot  cartridges, 
3 cents  each.  Send  for  catalog. 

W.  STOKES  KIRK.  1627  N.  lOTH  STREET 
Dept.  21,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  The  Last  Man 

by  Zone  Grey 

This  is  Zane  Grey’s  greatest 
story.  More  than  150,000  copies 
were  ordered  before  publication.  If 
you  like  the  great  out-of-doors, 
stirring  adventure,  exciting  incident, 
read  this  great  story  of  the  blood- 
iest feud  of  early  pioneer  history, 
it  is  a profoundly  stirring  love 
story — a grim  but  moving  tale. 

At  your  book  store,  or,  if  not,  di- 
rect from  the  publishers.  Illustrat- 
ed. $2.00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Established  1817.  New  York. 


WANTED 

Twenty  Years  of  Snipe 
Shooting 

By  J-  J-  Pringle,  of  Camperdown, 

St.  Mary  Parish.  Name  Price. 

H.  B.  CONOVER,  6 Scott  St.,  Chicago 


Army  Auction  Bargains 

LUGER  pistol,  cal.  7.65  m-m  $21.50 
Army  saddles  $6.50  I Army  knapsacks. 75  np 
. Altered  Manser  rifle  cal.  30  U.  S.  $16.50 

Full  set  Anoy  steel  letters  and  figures,  $1.00. 
15  acres  army  goods-  Illnstrated  catalog 
for  1922—372  pagres—inclading  full  and  highly 
interesting  information  (specially  secured)  of  all 
World  War  small  arms,  mailed  50  cents.  Circa-« 
' lar  16  pages  10  cents.  Established  1865. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS,  SOI  Broadway.  N.Y. 


Out-of-Print  and  Rare 

nAA|7C  ON  BIG  GAME 

DUUA.J  HUNTING  AND  FISHING 

New  Catalogue  FBEE; 

Also  General  Literature  Catalogue 

E.  R.  SEELEY,  Inc. 

222  Huntington  Ave.  Boston,  17  Mas*. 
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THAT  FIRST  DAY  WITH  [ 
THE  TROUT 

{Continued  from  page  151)  !■ 

I 

ahead  of  them  as  they  work  down.  Per- 
sonally,  I cannot  recommend  this  plan  j 
for  several  reasons.  The  ability  to  feel  [I 
the  strike  of  the  fish  and  to  strike  in  re-  | 
turn  is  practically  nullified.  ! 

The  fish  is  much  more  likely  to  gorge 
the  lure,  if  bait,  and,  if  the  trout  is  small, 
below  legal  size,  it  is  practically  killed 
in  the  process  of  extracting  the  hook. 
The  power  to  strike  on  sight  is  entirely 
negatived.  I believe  that  skilful  approach 
and  a shorter  line  will  take  more  fish,  ! 
with  greater  likelihood  of  setting  the 
hook  in  the  jaw  rather  than  in  the 
stomach,  and  with  less  consequent  dam- 
age to  the  small  fish  whose  size  demands  ' 
their  return  to  the  water. 

Light  and  direction  of  wind  are  mat-  i 
ters  also  to  be  considered  in  deciding  for  j ! 
up-stream  or  down.  The  shadow  on  the  I 
water  is  a handicap,  and  to  overcome  it  I 
one  should  fish  in  the  direction  which  ' 
avoids  this.  A head  wind  is  a well-  ' 
known  annoyance  to  the  angler,  to  avoid  ' 
which  he  should  choose  that  direction  in  | 
fishing  which  puts  the  wind  behind  him  | 
or  at  one  side.  ' 

SINCE  the  introduction  and  multipli-  I 
cation  of  brown  and  rainbow  trout  in  , 
streams  once  tenanted  only  by  fontinalis,  j 
somewhat  dififerent  tactics  must  be  em-  j 
ployed  on  the  same  stream  to  meet  ( 
the  different  characteristics  of  the  fish.  , 
Brown  trout,  in  my  own  experience,  are  j 
shyer  than  either  of  the  other  varieties  , 
and,  when  frightened, . seem  to  require  I 
longer  to  recover.  i 

I have  sometimes  looked  over  into  a i 
pool  tenanted  by  rainbows  which  would  i 
vanish  at  the  least  motion.  But,  in  half  ' 
an  hour  or  so,  a fly  cast  in  would  meet  I 
a quick  and  hearty  response.  I think  j 
brook  trout  are  rather  shyer  than  rain-  i i 
bows,  but  less  so  than  browns.  In  a t 
much-fished  eastern  brook,  with  which  I , 
am  acquainted,  repeated  trials  convince  | * 
me  that  often  a brown  trout  will  not  | 
come  to  the  fly  more  than  once,  that  is, 
actually  make  a dash  and  try  to  seize  the  ^ ® 
lure.  i ’ 

To  be  most  successful  the  angler  must  | 
know  these  characteristics  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. The  brown  trout  can  see  be-  *' 
hind  better  than  the  speckled  variety,  on  j? 
account  of  the  position  of  the  eyes,  and 
so,  in  up-stream  fishing,  the  approach  to  J 
the  spot  suspected  of  containing  this  va- 
riety  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
line  with  the  supposed  position  of  the 
fish.  II 

Brown  trout  are  said  to  frequent  the 
upper  side  of  rocks  and  obstructions  in  | 
the  current,  but  I know  that  speckled  ■ 
trout  sometimes  do  this,  and  sometimes 
prefer  to  lie  in  the  sheltered  slack  water 
just  at  the  lower  side  of  the  place  of  j. 
concealment.  My  personal  experience,  | 
however,  does  not  entirely  confirm  this 
reputation  of  the  brown  trout.  I have  i | 
more  often  found  them  in  pockets  at  the  j 
head  of  a stretch  of  swift  water;  often,  [J 
too,  large  specimens  have  been  observed 
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in  deep  pools  where  there  was  scarcely 
any  current. 

Rainbow  trout  frequent  the  deeper 
portions  and  little  pockets  in  the  bed  of 
the  swift  water  of  the  stream.  If  the 
up-stream  fisherman  knows  these  peculi- 
arities of  the  different  species  he  is  in 
search  of  he  can  adapt  his  attack  ac- 
cordingly. Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  up- 
stream method  requires  perhaps  less  ver- 
satility for  the  different  species  than 
does  the  down-stream  method.  In  everji 
case  the  approach  is  made  from  below. 
Of  course,  the  water  must  be  carefully 
studied.  There  must  be  something  in 
this  matter  of  approach,  because  a friend 
and  I have  often  fished  the  same  stream 
and  he  caught  more  rainbows,  while  I 
was  more  successful  with  browns. 

There  are  other  sporting  consider- 
ations which  should  influence  the 
angler  on  the  opening  day.  There  is  a 
saying,  confirmed  by  my  own  observation 
to  a certain  extent,  that  brown  trout  be- 
gin to  feed  well  only  after  the  hatches 
of  flies  have  begun,  and  that  they  do  not 
reach  their  best  condition  until  the  month 
of  May.  Then  it  would  seem  good 
sportsmanship  to  pass  up  this  species  at 
first,  until  opportuity  has  been  given  for 
it  to  take  on  weight  and  strength. 

A specimen  in  good  condition  will  evi- 
dently be  able  to  put  up  a better  fight 
and  therefore  to  give  the  fisherman  more 
sport  than  an  ill-conditioned  one.  If  one 
does  fish  on  the  opening  day  in  a stream 
known  to  be  frequented  by  this  species, 
he  should  be  careful  to  examine  each  fish 
caught.  If  found  to  be  a “slink”  it  should 
at  once  be  returned  to  the  water  in  as 
unharmed  a condition  as  possible. 

My  experience  with  rainbow  trout  has 
not  been  extensive  or  varied  enough  for 
me  to  pronounce  upon  this  characteristic 
in  connection  with  the  species.  But  it 
would  at  least  be  good  sportsmanship  for 
the  early-season  angler  to  observe  care- 
fully with  regard  to  the  matter,  return- 
ing to  the  water  any  fish  not  in  first-class 
condition.  Such  a specimen  is  not  good 
for  food  and  might  recover  and  benefit 
another  angler  at  a later  day. 

Experience  and  observation  both  seem 
to  concur  in  the  fact  that  our  native  trout 
is  an  early  feeder  and  in  condition  both 
for  sport  and  as  food  by  the  time  the 
opening  day  has  arrived. 

I presume  the  whole  matter  might  be 
explained  in  connection  with  heredity 
and  environment.  Our  winters  are  colder 
than  are  those  of  the  corresponding  lati- 
tudes in  Europe,  our  spring  is  somewhat 
later  even  than  in  England,  and  the  fish 
are  influenced  by  considerations  of  the 
thermometer  rather  than  of  the  calendar. 

It  would  be  well,  theoretically,  to  have 
the  season  for  brown  trout  at  least,  if 
not  for  rainbows,  begin  somewhat  later 
in  our  northeastern  states.  But  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  difficult  to  carry 
out  in  practice.  When  related  varieties 
of  fish  are  in  the  same  body  of  water,  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  distinguish  among 
them  legally.  But  the  true  sportsman 
keeps  ahead  of  the  law,  studies  condi- 
tions, both  helpful  and  harmful,  and  fol- 
lows the  good,  while  disregarding  the 
bad. 

Practically,  then,  in  the  early  season 
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Cast  and  Wind  In 
Nothing  to  Touch 

When  the  cast  is  made  noth- 
ing moves  but  the  spool.  The 
forked  block  drops  and  the  line 
runs  free  from  spool  to  rod 
guide.  Touching  the  handle  to 
wind  in  brings  the  block  as 
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It  Takes  You  Where  the 
Big  Fellows  Are 


The  Aerothrust  is  the  best  fishing  pal  you  ever  had. 

The  Aerothrust  will  do  all  the  rowing  and  let  you  do  all  the  fishing.  Could  any- 
thing be  fairer  than  that?  „ , , , . . u j ur  _ 

Attach  an  Aerothrust  to  your  boat  and  take  all  the  backache  and  hand-blisters 

out  of  that  long  pull  against  the  wind  or  current  to  where  “they  are  b'tjn. 

The  Aerothrust  is  an  imprevement  on  every  other  type  of  detachable  motor. 

Here’s  why : — . . r ^ j i i 

First,  the  aeroplane  propeller  takes  no  punishment  from  submerged  rocks,  logs 

or  weeds.  , , _ . ^ u 

Second,  you  never  have  to  worry  about  depth  of  water.  If  you  scratch  bottom 
your  propeller  is  in  the  air  out  of  harm  s way.  The  Aerothrust  will  take  you 

anywhere  it’s  damp!  ^ 

Third,  you  will  get  greater  speed  under  all  kinds  of  conditions  than  with  the 

underwater  propeller.  . . , ^ ^ 1 

Pourth,  you  are  independent  of  piers  and  docks  for  landing  just  run  her  nose 

right  up  on  the  beach.  • . , ^ -i- 

Fifth,  when  hshing  you  can  navigate  shallow  streams  without  rolling  up  the  water. 
Made  in  3 and  5 H.  P.  sizes.  Write  to-day  for  prices  to 
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ROWBOATS  AND  CANOES  FOR  OUT- 
BOARD  MOTORS. 

Special  model  for  lake  use. 
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:atalog  free— order  by  mail 
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Finest  Watercraft 
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tive Canadian  features  at 
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Peterborough 

Canoe  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Canada. 


921  Ellis  Ave. PESHTIGO,  WIS. 

MOTOR  BOATS  for  lakes,  river,  shallow- 
water  and  weeds,  16,  18,  20  and  24  ft.  long. 
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he  should  avoid,  if  possible,  streams  con- 
taining brown  trout  and  frequent  those 
inhabited  by  our  native  species ; or,  if 
the  two  varieties  are  found  in  the  same 
water,  he  may  be  especially  careful  to 
return  unharmed  all  brown  trout  not  yet 
well  conditioned. 

1 THINK  most  fishermen  find  a certain 
charm  in  the  first  day  of  the  open 
season,  increasing  as  the  years  go  by. 
In  most  states  this  event  occurs  not  long 
after  the  advent  of  spring,  when  nature 
is  in  promise  rather  than  in  fulfilment. 
Often  the  last  of  the  wintry  weather  is 
not  yet  over,  and  in  upland  regions  the 
angler  must  contend  with  adverse  con- 
ditions— rough  winds,  high  water,  and 
even  snow  or  hail.  Often  he  fishes  in- 
dustriously all  day,  with  never  a nibble 
or  rise.  He  is  not  disappointed,  however, 
but  finds  it  enough  to  wander  along  by 
the  brook  he  has  learned  to  love  as  a 
friend,  and  to  be  grateful  that  the  close 
season  both  to  life  and  sport  is  over  and 
that  the  open  season  begins  on  that  first 
day. 


TRAP  SHOOTING 
GUNS  AND  LOADS 

{Continued  from  page  156) 

Different  conditions  of  weather,  light 
and  background,  and  the  variations  in 
the  intervals  of  time  betw'een  the  call  of 
“pull”  and  the  appearance  of  the  target, 
are  quite  enough  to  worry  most  shooters 
without  continually  changing  powders 
or  loads. 

The  design  of  shotgun  stocks  has  un- 
dergone probably  the  most  radical 
changes  in  the  manufacture  of  trap- 
guns.  Different  styles  of  mechanism, 
balance,  or  grip,  necessitate  small  varia- 
tions in  measurement;  but  all  of  our 
modern  trap-euns,  or  standard  guns 
which  are  frequently  used  for  trapshoot- 
ing, w’hether  they  be  pumps,  singles  or 
doubles,  are  provided  with  heavy,  long 
and  straight  stocks  that  are  designed  to 
fit  the  shooter  and  to  enable  him  to 
break  targets  almost  as  much  by  point- 
ing as  by  aiming.  They  distribute  the 
recoil  so  that  a day’s  shooting  will  be 
neither  unduly  painful  nor  annoying. 
Modern  types  of  pneumatic  or  soft  rub- 
ber recoil  pads,  slight  changes  in  the 
pitch  and  -width  of  the  butt  plate  and 
the  heavy,  rounded-combs  have  all  con- 
tributed to  this  end. 

The  exact  fit  of  the  stock  may  seem 
a small  detail,  but  to  many  it  is  impor- 
tant. Sometimes  a small  change  in  the 
height  of  the  comb  or  the  width  or  slant 
of  the  butt  plate,  or  maybe  the  thickness 
or  depth  of  the  grip,  will  add  tremen- 
dously to  the  comfort  and  speed  with 
which  the  gun  can  be  used.  Conse- 
quently, less  time  and  attention  are  given 
to  the  gun  and  more  to  delivering  the 
charge  properly  on  the  bird.  The  gun 
that  feels  so  comfortable  that  you  don’t 
have  to  pay  any  attention  to  it  is  usually 
the  one  that  breaks  the  targets. 

Most  of  the  standard  trap-guns  are 
made  with  a drop  of  1)4  to  1)4  inches 
at  the  comb,  and  1)4  to  2)4  inches  at 
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the  heel,  with  a length  of  pull  of  14  to 
14^  inches.  The  straight-gripped  guns, 
especially  if  they  are  doubles  or  repeat- 
ers that  can  be  gripped  close  to  the 
breech  by  the  left  hand,  will  feel  more 
comfortable  and  will  point  better  if  the 
stocks  are  made  a bit  longer  and  also  a 
trifle  straighter  than  the  measurements 
usually  called  for  on  pistol-grip  guns. 
The  reason  is  that  the  stocks  are  held 
differently  in  the  right  hand  and  the 
weapons  seem  to  balance  in  a different 
manner. 

Guns  with  different  types  of  mechan- 
ism all  seem  to  have  a balance  and  an 
individuality  all  their  own,  and,  there- 
fore, the  best  way  to  be  fitted  with  your 
favorite  type  and  make  of  trap-gun  is 
to  circulate  around  a bit  at  any  trap  club 
and  by  measurment  and  trial  determine 
which  of  the  lengths  and  drops  and 
other  dimensions  seem  to  fit  you  the 
best. 

Almost  any  of  the  standard  styles  can 
be  used  by  the  average  man,  but  the  lit- 
tle details  that  cost  no  more  and  which 
seem  to  give  a chosen  weapon  most  of 
its  individuality  are  quite  often  the 
things  that  put  an  85  per  cent,  shooter 
into  the  95  per  cent,  class  and  turn  an 
indifferent  club  member  into  a real 
shooting  enthusiast. 

It  is  only  natural  to  want  to  see  the 
pieces  fly.  Therefore,  any  little  effort 
spent  on  fitting  the  gun  and  load  to  the 
shooter  or  in  fitting  the  shooter  to  his 
gun,  which  is  merely  the  result  of  plenty 
of  practice,  is  an  effort  put  forth  in  the 
right  direction. 


SOME  FUR-BEARERS 

{Continued  from  page  163) 

black.  Sometimes  the  white  weasel  has  a 
yellowish  stain  during  winter  and  does 
not  turn  pure  white.  The  animal  is  the 
. smallest  of  all  carnivorous  animals.  It  is 
bold  and  fearless,  and  no  other  animal  is 
, quite  so  blood-thirsty.  It  is  a tireless 
‘ and  determined  hunter,  follows  its  prey 
I by  scent  and  kills  for  the  mere  joy  of 
killing,  often  leaving  its  kill  uneaten. 
When  plenty  of  game  is  to  be  had,  it 
sucks  only  the  warm  blood. 

The  weasel  in  a hen  roost  is  a terror. 

I It  will  kill  poultry  right  and  left,  regard- 
Ips  of  noise  or  danger,  sucking  only  a 
little  blood  from  each.  It  is  a great 
i traveler  and  goes  for  miles  in  a single 
night.  They  den  in  a hollow  stump  or 
the  roots  of  trees.  They  also  take  pos- 
session of  rabbits’  burrows,  killing  the 
; occupants.  They  bring  forth  two  or  three 
i'  litters  of  young  each  year  and  from  four 
|i  to  eight  in  a litter. 

ij  The  otter  has  a long,  heavy  body,  short 
legs,  small  webbed  feet,  long  tail  tapering 
I',  to  a point,  almost  as  thick  at  the  base  of 
the  body  as  the  body  itself.  It  has  a 
small,  roundish  head,  and  short  ears.  Its 
colors  vary  by  localities  from  light  chest- 
i nut  brown  to  rich  dark  brown,  almost 
black,  with  soft,  greyish  under-fur.  The 
animal  is  aquatic,  living  in  and  near 


Jungles  of  Weeds 
Can’t  Stop  This  Motor 

It  doesn’t  look  rauch  like  other  rowboat  motors 
you’ve  seen.  Neither  did  the  tanks  used  in  the 
war  look  like  the  fighting  machines  you  saw  in 
the  past.  They  were  designed  to  meet  certain 
conditions — to  climb  in  and  out  of  shell  holes 
where  no  other  fighting  machines  dared  ven- 
ture. The  Caille 

JAh&eiy  JDriv& 

ROWBOtar  MOTOR 

is  designed  to  go  through  weeds  like  an  eel  where  no 
other  rowboat  motor  would  have  a ghost  of  a chance. 
And  it  does  it.  Has  been  doing  it  for  three  years.  It’s  not 
an  untried  novelty.  The  Caille  Liberty  Drive  Motor 
pivots  both  up  and  down  and  sidewise.  The  propeller 
automatically  rises  over  obstructions  and  yet  keeps  the 
boat  going  while  tilted.  Does  not  spill  gasoline  when 
tilted.  Will  drive  boat  in  shallowest  water.  Can  run  way 
up  on  beach  when  landing. 

And  it’s  so  easy  to  operate.  Has  motorcycle  control. 
You  steer  the  boat,  regulate  its  speed  and  tilt  the  motor 
— all  with  a twist  of  your  right  wrist.  It’s  not  a weak, 
feather-weight  motor.  But  it’s  easily  carried.  Furnished 
with  magneto  built  in  flywheel  or  batter>'  ignition.  Price 
with  batteries,  375.00.  Send  for  catalog  showing  complete 
Caille  line  of  rowboat  motors. 

The  Caille  Perfection  Motor  Co. 

204  Caille  Building 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Some  good  territory  still  open 
to  dealers 


(PRONOUNCED  “CAIL”) 


Rowboat  Motor*s 


Really  your  hunting,  fishing  or  vacation  outfit  is  NOT  complete  ■without  one  of  these  i 
collapsible,  storm-proof  canvas  houses.  Carried  In  a roll,  light,  etrong.  easily  set  ’ 
’ up  without  tools.  Ventilating  shutters,  screened  against  mosquitoes,  delightfully  Jt 
cool,  open  to  the  breeze  or  closed  storm  tight  or  just  partly  closed,  as  you  wish.  ^ 
Eleven  sizes.  An  ideal  house  for  all  outdoor  purposes.  Very  durable,  will  witlistand 
^ heavy  winds.  You  will  be  delighted  with  it.  Vv’rite  for  prices  and  description. 
Efw.  CLO.SE.TQ.NATURE  COMPANY  650  FRONT  ST.,  COLFAX,  lOWAg 


Outdoor  Sleeping, 
Hotels,  Golf  Clubs. 
Summer  Resorts,  Etc. 
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streams  and  lakes.  It  builds  dens  with 
underwater  entrances,  where  the  water 
never  freezes.  The  animal  is  the  best 
swimmer  of  any  and  a great  diver  and 
fisher ; a fair  traveler,  but  not  for  dis- 
tance. In  rough  territory  it  always  fol- 
lows the  same  route  from  one  pond  or 
stream  to  another,  and  will  walk  around 
an  object  rather  than  climb  over  the 
same,  due  to  short  legs  and  its  body  long 
and  heavy,  so  that  it  sometimes  drags 
the  ground.  The  otter  eats  fish,  frogs, 
clams  and  muskrats,  and  will  also  catch 
wild  ducks  and  geese  by  seizing  them 
from  beneath.  They  catch  fish  by  swim- 
ming them  down.  The  young  are  born  in 
-\pril  and  from  two  to  four  in  a litter. 

Otter  are  ver}'-  affectionate  and  fond  of 
each  other  and  like  to  roll  and  play  and 
slide  down  steep  banks,  hence  the  “otter 
slide."  You  will  generally  see  them  slide 
on  their  backs,  therefore  trapping  at  the 
base  of  the  slide  is  not  very  successful. 
Of  course,  they  also  slide  feet  down,  but 
in  my  observations  I have  noted  two  on 
their  backs  to  one  otherwise.  The  otter 
travels  under  ice  in  winter. 

Harvey  R.  Plummer,  Iowa. 


In  including  the  zecasci,  Usher,  marten, 
mink  and  otter  in  a single  “family,”  the 
ZL’ord  “family”  zoas  used  correctly,  in  its 
technical  sense,  in  the  article  by  Agnes 
Laut.  These  are  all  related  animals.  To 
be  sure,  they  all  have  different  habits,  but 
the  differences  in  the  animals  themselves 
are  largely  because  of  such  different  hab- 
its. IVc  assume  that  in  the  dim  past  they 
all  had  a common  ancestor,  luhich  zuas 
different,  for  instance,  from  the  ancestors 
of  the  bear  or  cat  at  that  time.  If  several 
brothers,  starting  out  in  life,  one  became 
a zvoodsman  and  trapper,  one  a tailor, 
one  a poet,  and  one  a railroad  conductor, 
they  zvould  presently  look  different,  zvear 
different  clothes,  and  act  differently. — 
[Editors.] 


RABBITS,  DOGS,  GUIDES 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  ; 

1HAVE  read  with  much  interest  an  ar- 
ticle in  your  February  issue  on  rab- 
bits and  dogs,  written  by  Mr.  W.  N. 
Easton,  of  Indiana.  With  all  due  respect 
to  Brother  Easton’s  sportsmanship,  I fail 
to  agree  with  his  remarks  and  I believe 
I have  plenty  of  company  among  the 
“dogless"  hunters  of  rabbits. 

If  it  is  a sportsman’s  hobby  to  hunt 
rabbits  with  a dog,  let  him  go  to  it,  so 
long  as  he  obeys  the  hunting  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  he  hunts,  and  this  also 
applies  to  all  other  hunters.  Personally 
I prefer  hunting  rabbits  without  a dog 
and  like  to  do  all  the  “bouncing  out"  my- 
self and  I believe  fully  90%  of  the 
hunters  of  rabbits  in  tins  State,  as  well 
as  other  States  hunt  without  a dog. 

What  is  more  thrilling  than  to 
“bounce”  a bunny  on  a frosty  day  and 
turn  him  over  with  a load  of  sixes  while 
going  top  speed?  Surely  this  is  more 
sportsmanlike  than  to  have  a hound 
bring  a rabbit  right  by  you  on  a slow 
hop,  while  you  sit  perched  on  a stump  or 
some  other  high  seat  ready  to  bowd  him 
over  with  a shotgun. 

In  my  opinion  the  real  sport  in  hunting 
with  a dog  is  to  see  the  dog  work  and 

In  Writuig  to  Advertisers  7}ient^on  mici  S^trpam.  It  will  identify  you. 


PROVINCE  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

Sale  of  Angling  Licenses 

SALMON  AND  TROUT 

The  sale  of  Angling  Leases  for  a term  of  5 years  for  Restigouche  River 
and  10  years  for  all  other  streams,  will  he  held  at  the  Crown  Land  Office, 
Fredericton,  N.  B..  on  WEDNI.SDAY.  the  22nd  of  MARCH.  1922.  at 
11  o’clock  A.  M. 

The  angling  privileges  to  be  sold  are  considered  among  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  all  are  easily  accessible  by  rail. 

Here  is  a chance  for  the  man,  or  the  big  or  small  club,  looking  for  a 
river  or  stretch  to  enjoy  the  King  of  Sport  at  a moderate  cost. 

For  further  particulars  as  to  conditions  of  sale,  the  streams  to  he  offered  and  upset 
prices. 

Apply  to  T*  G.  LOGGIE 

Deputy  Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines  FREDERICTON,  N.  C. 


A World  of  Fun  With  a 

MARTIN  AUTOMATIC  REEL 

When  you  go  after  game  fish,  you  enter  a world  of  fun.  And  when  you  are 
armed  with  a Martin  Automatic  Reel  you  enter  a world  of  much  greater  fun. 

In  trolling,  still  fishing,  fly  or  bait  casting  the  Martin  offers  you  die  greatest 
sport  with  fewer  disappointments  in  the  big  ones  that  "got  away.’  Quick  as 
lightning,  whether  the  fish  rushes,  leaps  or  plunges,  the  Martin  is  ready  for  him. 

It  is  the  oldest,  lightest,  strongest,  simplest,  fastest.  Automatic  Reel  made.  All 
working  parts  covered.  Send  for  illustrated  circular  and  instruction  booklet. 


THE  MARTIN  AUTOMATIC  FISHING  REEL  CO. 


Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


FISHING  TACKLE 

Fifty  years  ago  we  sold  Tackle  to 
your  forbears.  It  was  good  Tackle 
then  and  it’s  far  better  to-day  owing 
to  our  ceaseless  efforts  to  improve  it. 
Our  “CREST”  brand  is  the  best 
Tackle  you  can  buy.  Your  money 
back  if  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory 
to  you. 

Send  for  Catalog  No»  66  and  See 

ROBERT  OGILVY  CO. 

77  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Estnhlislied  1S71  Incorporntcd  1Pi0 


Cl  /V  Id*  Direct  Irora 

■ * Manufacturer  to  Your  Door 

Almeria  Cigars,  Havana  Filler  Perfecto  Shape 
were  2 for  25c.  Now  $4.00  for  Box  of  Fifty. 
Loundress,  Straight  Shape,  $2.00  Box  of  50 
And  here's  another  Bargain: 

Spanish  Smoker,  $3.75  for  Box  of  1 00. 

Sent  postpaid,  insured  mail,  upon  receipt  of 
check,  or  money  order,  or  will  send  C.O.D. 
Give  me  a trial  and  you  will  buy  again. 

C.  P.  0-Brien,  Manfr. 

Everyone  Needs  National  Leather  Preservative 

Especially  Hunters  and  Fishermen.  Guaranteed 
to  make  any  leather  waterproof.  United  States 
War  Department  says:  “Your  leather  Preserva- 
tive has  given  entire  satisfaction.”  50c  and  $1.00 
by  Parcel  Post. 

NATIONAL  LEATHER  PRESERVATIVE  CO. 
3642  Wentworth,  Chicago,  111. 
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show  his  skill,  so  why  carry  a gun?  If 
a gun  is  needed  and  you  want  to  get  real 
sport,  use  a 22  cal.  rifle  or  pistol  and  give 
the  unsuspecting  rabbit  a chance.  If 
you  miss  and  your  dog  is  any  good  at 
all  he  will  bring  the  rabbit  around  again 
and  give  you  another  chance,  and  if  you 
should  happen  to  cripple  one  your  dog 
should  have  no  trouble  in  running  him 
down. 

W'itb  reference  to  city  hunters  keep- 
ing hunting  dogs  at  home,  this  is  almost 
an  impossibility.  Suppose  for  instance  all 
rabbit  hunters  kept  hound  dogs  penned 
up  in  their  back  yard,  think  of  the  an- 
noyance to  their  neighbors  and  friends 
living  nearby  who  would  be  racked  with 
midnight  serenades  of  say  10  or 
“bawling”  hounds.  This  condition  would 
exist  in  my  neighborhood,  as  there  are 
fully  that  many  hunters.  One  hound  in 
the  neighborhood  a few  months  ago  was 
enough,  and  he  created  .so  much  dis- 
turbance that  it  caused  him  to  be  sent 
back  to  the  farm,  where  he  could  “howl” 
to  his  heart’s  content,  and  chase  rabbits 
till  the  cows  came  home. 

I have  also  noticed  that  where  con- 
siderable hunting  with  dogs  is  carried 
on,  the  rabbits  “hole  up”  and  do  not  come 
out  except  at  night.  I have  found  this 
condition  to  exist  in  several  sections 
that  have  quite  a few  rabbits,  but  after 
the  dogs  are  brought  there  prior  to  the 
opening  season  the  rabbits  begin  to 
hole  up  and  it  takes  pretty  close  hunting 
to  get  them  out. 

I have  hunted  rabbits  and  small  game 
for  quite  a few  years  and  I can  truth- 
fully say  I have  found  less  than  half  a 
dozen  dead  rabbits  that  apparently  had 
been  wounded  and  lost  by  hunters. 

With  reference  to  Brother  Easton'.s 
remarks  on  hunting  with  guides  and  kiP- 
ing  for  trophies,  I do  net  approve  of 
wantonly  killing  and  taking  trophies 
only,  leaving  the  carcass  for  wolves,  etc., 
but  I do  not  think  this  is  practised  so 
much  now  as  formerly  when  big  game 
■was  more  plentiful.  Ilowever,  a law 
providing  for  the  proper  disposition  of 
a large  game  carcass,  or  a good  part  of 
it,  should  be  established  and  enforced, 
which  would  keep  down  the  waste  to  a 
minimum. 

While  I am  not  a big-game  hunter, 
never  having  had  the  opportunity,  I be- 
lieve that  next  to  having  a good  gun,  a 
real  guide  would  be  necessary.  Without 
proper  guides  in  the  wilderness  where 
deer,  moose,  elk,  bear,  mountain  lion, 
etc.,  are  hunted,  think  what  would  happen 
to  the  thousands  of  hunters  who  go  out 
each  year.  Some  of  them  are  on  their 
first  hunting  trip  and  many  never  handled 
a high-power  gun  before. 

It  is  all  right  for  the  sportsman  who 
has  been  brought  up  in  the  big  w’oods. 
or  who  has  had  actual  experience,  to  go 
forth  without  a guide.  He  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  meet  all  emergencies  and  knows 
exactly  what  to  do  under  trying  condi- 
tions. He  knows  how  NOT  to  get  lost; 
how  to  track  game ; what  to  do  wdien  he 
' finds  it ; how  to  pick  good  heads  and  not 
‘ kill  a peaceful  doe  only  to  let  it  lay  after 
realizing  his  mistake ; where  to  hit  his 
I game  in  order  to  kill  it  quickly.  He 
I knows  what  to  shoot  at  and  is  particu- 
I larly  careful  to  note  that  a fellow^  hunter 


Note  the  Heddon  Z-piece  construc- 
tion— short  butt  with  long  tip. Won- 
derful  balance,  greatest  casting  force 
and  accuracy,  more  resiliency,  less 
chance  cf  breaking.  4Ki  5,  feet 
long,  $6.00  to  $30.00. 


The  Lifetime  Companion 
j A level  winding  reel,  ^ar- 
j anteed  foraiifetime.  Hand 
made  of  watch  nickel,  with 
silent  spiral  gears  of  the 
finest  hard-drawn  phos- 
phor bronze.  Pinicn, 

I steady  bar,  pawl  and  re- 
! versing  sf*rew  of  spe- 
cial, wear-defying 
steel.  The  last  word 
In  level  winding 
reels.  Price 
$35. 


Heddon  Made 
- Well  Made 


It’s  Almost  Time 

, It  won’t  be  long  now  until  you’ll  be 
getting  out  the  old  tackle  and  as  you 
look  it  over  you’ll  find  the  need  for 
new  equipment.  Be  sure  to  get  the 
kind  that  has  always  been  the  choice 
of  fishermen  who  demand  the  finest 
quality  at  a reasonable  price. 

Ever  since  Jim  Heddon  whittled  out 
the  first  wooden  plug,  now  famous  the 
world  over  as  the  Dowagiac  Wooden 
Minnow,  the  name  Heddon  has  stood 
for  the  highest  quality  in  bait-casting 
tackle.  Our  rods,  reels  and  baits  offer 
the  utmost  value  because  we  know 
that  fishing  trips  are  all  too  short 
without  the  added  vexation  of  tackle 
that  fails  at  crucial  moments. 

If  your  new  tackle  is  Heddon  made, 
it’s  well  made  and  you  will  be  well 
satisfied  with  it.  Be  sure  you  get  it. 

JAMES  HEDDON’S  SONS,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 
Wm.Croft&Sons.Ltd.,  Toronto,  Exclusive  Canadian  A 

HEDDON 


SEVEN  YEARS  TESTS,  IMPROVEMENTS,  NE^  IDEAS  GIVE  PROOF 

FLOATING 
HAND-MADE 
ART-NATURE 


RHEAD 


LURES 


FURNISH  SUPERIOR  SPORT  FOR  THE  DISCERNING  ANGLER,  NOT  A FISH  HOG. 
WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST  OF  VARIOUS  NEW  TROUT  BAITS 
“REVERSE”  DRY  FLIES,  NYMPHS,  CADDIS,  TINY  MINNOWS,  CRICKETS 
EASY  TO  USE  ON  FLYROD  WITHOUT  PRACTICE  TO  CAPTURE  TROUT 
JUST  PUT  ONE  ON  LtACER,  LET  IT  RUN  ALONG  THE  SURFACE  WHERE  IT  WILLS 

LOUIS  RHEAD,  217  OCEAN  AVENUE,  BROOKLYN,  NEV^  YORK 

FOLDING  PUNCTURE-PROOF  CANVAS  BOATS 

Light,  easy  to  handle,  no  leaks  or  repairs:  check  as  baggtfre.  cairr 
by  hand;  safe  for  family:  all  sizes;  mm-sinkable:  stronger  than  vrood: 
used  by  U.  S.  ami  rorflcn  CJorppHnietiK,  .-VwiirdH  First  Prize  at 
Chicago  *\nd  SI.  Louis  World's  Fairs.  We  fit  our  boats  for  Outboard 
^rotors.  Catalog. 

King  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  428  Harrison  St..  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


FISH! 


LET  ME  DEVELOP  THE  X.-VTUR.\L  RE- 
SOURCES OF  YOUR  L.\.KE  OR  STRE.XM. 

Si.xteen  square  miles  of  territory  in  temperate  repions 
were  necessary  to  support  one  of  our  anec-tors.  Culti- 
vated  food  supply  will  increase  the  size  anci  number  of 
your  grame  fish.  .Some  older  lakes  contain  less  fish.  Is 
your  lake  deteriorating?  T specialize  in  the  relations  of  our  native  food  and  g.amc  fish.  Expert  inves- 
tigations. reports  and  adjustments. 

Explanatory  literature  and  Owner’s  Survey  Blank  prorrptly  mail'd  on  request. 

ERNEST  CLIVE  BROWN Box  107  E,  Station  G.  New  York  CHy 
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THE  SHANNON  TWIN  SPINNER 


GET  ONE  AND  BE  LUCKY 

It  Gets  the  Fish — bass,  pickerel  or  musky — in  thick 
lilies  or  rushes,  slumps  or  snags,  or  in  open  water. 
Fish  where  the  fish  are.  That's  the  way  the  big 
catches  are  made.  It's  all  the  same  to  the  Shannon. 
Then  note  how  close  the  blades  run  to  point  of  hook. 
No  fish  can  hit  them  without  being  hooked.  A 
strike  means  a fish.  That's  why  so  many  big  catches 
are  made  on  the  Shannon.  Ask  any  one  who  uses  it. 
Or  belter,  try  it  yourself.  Order  now. 

Shannon  Twin  Spinner  (like  cut) 85c. 

Shannon  Porker  (for  pork  rind) 65c. 

Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  Baits,  Flies,  Lines,  Leaders, 
Weedless  Hooks,  etc. 


W.  J.  JAMISON  CO..  DEPT.  S,  736  SO.  CALIFORNIA  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


is  shaking  the  bushes  and  not  a deer. 
There  are  any  number  of  little  tricks  of 
woodcraft  with  which  the  novice  is  un- 
familiar and  which  are  all  well  known 
to  the  experienced  guide,  because  he  ! 
makes  a daily  practice  of  them. 

Without  guides  the  casualty  list  of 
hunters  accidentally  killed  in  the  woods 
would  be  greatly  increased,  also  the  num-  ;■ 
ber  of  hunters  lost.  j 

Duke  Williamson, 

Ohio.  I 

NESSMUK’S  CAMP  FIRE  | 

I 

(Continued  from  page  165)  ; 


The  De  Luxe  Casting  Bait 

For  Bass,  Pickerel,  “Muskie’^  or 
Any  Game  FLh 

Medley’s  Wiggly  Crawfish 


X'nsolicited  testimonials  from  expert  fishermen  tell  us  that 
it  is  the  best  hiro  made.  You  are  sure  of  a catch  if  you 
use  one.  It  floats,  wiggles  and  dives.  Looks  and  acts  ex- 
actly like  a crawfish.  Made  in  12-color  combinations,  2 
sizes — No.  1.  ^/4-ouiu-e,  and  No.  2.  -ounce.  Send  P.  0. 
Money  Order,  Express  Older  or  check.  Price  $1.00  each. 
Our  own  hami-tied  Trout  and  Bass  Flies.  Eyed  and 
looped  trout  flies  put  up  one  dozen  assorted  in  water-tight 
tin  box.  Snelled,  also.  Bass  flies  mounted  on  card. 

Price,  Trout  $2.00  per  dozen:  Bass,  $2.75  per  dozen. 

Order  Now  To-day. 

F.  B.  HAMILTON  CO. 

320  Braley  Bldg. 

P.  0.  Box  595.  Pasadena,  Calif. 


RODS 

Bait  Castings 

Bait  casting  is  a skillful  art.  But  any 
man  can  cast  farther  and  get  more  fun  out 
of  that  style  of  fishing  with  a Divine  Rod. 

It  combines  light  weight  with  great 
strength,  flexibility  with  sturdiness.  Skill- 
fully proportioned,  well  balanced  and  de- 
signed to  make  a man  proud  of  his  rod. 

Divine  Rods  are  made  by  master  crafts- 
men of  the  finest  materials  in  6 and  8 strip 
split  Bamboo.  Silk  wrapped  if  you  wish. 

The  Fairy  Fly  Rod,  7^^  ft.  and  2 
ounces,  and  our  Traveling  Men’s  Friend, 
6 rods  in  one,  are  samples  of  a skill 
that’s  over  60  years  old. 

Send  for  1922  Catalog 
THE  FRED  D.  DIVINE  CO. 

515  Roberts  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


a 


FISHING  TACKLE 

Deal  Direct  With  the  Manufacturer 

Most  men  buy  good  clothing  and 
good  shoes — why  not  buy  good 
tackle?  The  same  principle  ap- 
plies in  all  tliree  cases. 

We  never  sacrifice  quality  to 
make  a low  price.  Making  Tackle 
since  18G7  is  a recommendation 
In  itself. 

Don't  come  to  us  if  any  old  tackle 
will  satisfy  you — come  if  you 
want  the  best. 

Catalog  No,  106  sent  on  request 

Edward  vom  Hofe  & Company 

92  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


25c 


Old  Fish  FUWng  Days 

Crman  S in  each  month 

The  Only  Copyrighted 
Calendar 
O.  F.  CALENDAR 

Box  1520  H.  Station Springfield,  Mass. 


CALENDAR 


Eels,  Rabbits,  Skunk,  Weasel, 
fl  It  16R|  Mink,  Muskrats  etc.,  in  largo 

a.  aoaay  nu„,beis,  with  OUI  new,  fold- 
ing. galvanized  Steel  Wire  Traps.  They  catch  them 
like  a fly-trap  catches  flies.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Strong  and 
durable.  Writs  for  Descriptive  Price  List,  and  our  Free 
booklet  on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds  of  fish. 

J.  F.  GREGORY,  Dept.16,  ^ LEBANON,  HO. 

Trout  Flies  for  Record  Fish 

Twenty  years’  fly-fishing  experience  on  many 
American  waters  aids  me  in  making  flies  for  fisher- 
men w'ho  know'  and  want  the  best  material.  Origi- 
nator and  maker  of  “Mohawk”  bucktail  flies,  dead- 
ly for  large  trout  and  bass.  Perfect  leaders. 

FLIES  TIED  TO  YOUR  ORDER. 

Lists,  etc.,  on  request. 

W.  E.  SCRIPTURE,  JR.,  ROME,  N.  Y. 


No.  7 "3  Hooh/\Vith  o*"  Without 
No.  8-6  HoohljFly  Spinner  Porfe^ 

3end  for  Circular  •AE.FOSS* 

1712  COLUMBUS  RD.  CLE.VELAN1> 


WI6GLER 


SUPPLIES 


Flies 

a Specialty 

FLY-TYING  MATERIALS 

A.  Willmarlh,  Roosevelt,  N.  Y. 


alum  and  salt  in  equal  quantities  and  rub 
in  well,  leaving  it  in  this  stage  for  an- 
other week.  After  that  it  should  be 
scraped  again,  taking  all  the  tissues  and 
surplus  matter,  such  as  salt,  grease  and 
alum  off. 

Now  the  third  and  most  difficult  pro- 
cess comes.  Sprinkle  powdered  alum  all 
over  the  hide,  and  be  careful  not  to  put 
too  much  on,  as  you  are  apt  to  burn  the 
hide,  which  will  cause  it  to  rot.  Then 
rub  in  all  the  skin  will  take,  leave  the  rest 
on  top.  Leave  for  three  or  four  days. 
Then  scrape  it  thoroughly,  after  which 
apply  a pure  animal  or  vegetable  oil  (fish 
oil,  preferable).  Leave  for  about  three 
days  and  then  scrape  out  all  the  oil.  Take 
pelt  off  stretcher  and  sprinkle  lightly 
with  oil,  and  work  it  well  with  the  hands. 
As  soon  as  the  skin  is  soft,  you  can  rub 
it  with  a soft,  dry  cloth,  which  will  take 
up  all  surplus  oil.  Then  your  pelt  is 
ready  for  lining,  making  a muff  or  any- 
thing you  wish. 

Val  H.  Morgan,  South  Dakota. 


salmon  fishing  at 

STERLING  LAKE 

(Continued  from  page  159) 

Mr.  H.  A.  Driscole,  the  famous  fish 
artist,  had  gone  over  with  me  on  that 
day  to  make  casts  and  color  sketches  of 
these  salmon  and  steelhead  as  they  came 
fresh  from  the  water,  and  we  were  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  make  a perfect 
cast  of  this  fish  before  shrinkage  began 
to  take  place.  Mr.  Driscole  is  now  paint- 
ing this  and  other  casts  of  salmon  and 
steelhead  taken  from  Tuxedo  and  Ster- 
ling lakes,  and  they  will  be  placed  on  ij 
exhibition  when  finished.  Such  casts 
will  be  exact  reproductions  in  anatomy 
and  color,  and  as  we  know  the  age  of 
these  fish  down  to  the  very  day  they  were 
hatched,  they  will  be  of  much  scientific 
interest. 

All  of  the  fish  taken  in  Sterling  Lake 
were  simply  gorged  with  smelt,  and  their 
rapid  growth  and  splendid  condition  is 
an  illustration  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  proper  building  up  of  a 
suitable  food  supply  before  the  desired 
game  varieties  are  introduced. 


Since  1839.  83  years,  the  Milaras  have 
been  making  the  celebrated  Kentucky 
Reel  in  the  same  location,  and  all  the 
knowledge  gained  by  these  years  of  ex- 
perience is  put  into  their  reels  to-day. 
Write  for  free  booklet. 

B.  C.  MILAM  & SON,  FRANKFORT,  KY. 
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BOYHOOD  EXCURSIONS 
FOR  TROUT 

{Continued  from  page  159) 

received  scant  respect  if  it  had  not  been 
backed  by  the  authority  of  his  Uncle 
John.  Tommy's  Uncle  John  was  a tem- 
peramental person,  who  seldom  got  and 
never  kept  any  useful  job,  but  he  mounted 
birds  marvelously  and  climbed  wholly 
impossible  trees  to  take  hawks’  nests.  In 
a matter  of  this  kind  his  confirmation 
was  the  voice  of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

W’hat  fires  of  longing  leaped  up  in  the 
hearts  of  adventurers  when  word  came 
back  that  gold  had  been  found  in  Cali- 
fornia or  diamonds  in  Kimberley,  I do 
not  know;  but  I doubt  if  any  fortune- 
seeker  waited  to  start  for  the  diggings 
in  any  greater  ecstasy  of  impatience  than 
that  which  possessed  my  soul  through  the 
days  intervening  between  the  receipt  of 
the  epoch-making  news  and  the  first 
holiday  when  freedom  from  home  work 
left  the  road  open  to  McLean’s  brook. 

It  was  not  far,  as  our  ro\'ings  went — 
probably  a short  six  miles  to  the  south- 
east : but  it  lay  beyond  the  orbit  of  our 
habitual  wanderings.  When  they  ex- 
tended into  that  c|uarter,  we  had  seldom 
gone  beyond  the  big  swamp.  The  next 
hillside  beyond  that  was  bare,  orderly, 
cultivated  and  untempting  to  the  imagi- 
nation, offering  neither  woods  for  ad- 
venture nor  even  cover  for  a rabbit. 
Past  this,  therefore,  and  past  the  few 
farms  and  dairylands  crowning  the  ridge, 
into  the  narrow  belt  of  wet  woodland 
beyond,  was  new  ground.  I can  see  the 
jneture  very  clearly  still,  and  recall  viv- 
idly the  rising  excitement  as  landmark 
after  landmark  on  Uncle  John's  rough 
chart  was  passed,  until  the  brook  itself 
was  heard  in  the  thicket  to  the  right  of 
the  road.  I can  recall  the  tense,  breath- 
less crawl  through  the  bushes,  the  cast 
into  the  dark  pool,  the  electric  shock  as 
the  hook  was  seized  with  a swift  rnsh, 
shaken  as  a terrier  shakes  a rat,  and 
borne  impetuously  back  to  cover  under 
the  other  bank — and  then  the  strike,  the 
struggle,  the  franctic  effort  to  keep  him 
from  twisting  the  line  around  an  alder 
stem,  the  scrambling,  bungling  but  ec- 
statically .successful  landing  of  my  first 
trout. 

I remember,  too,  the  big  rock  on  the 
nigh  bank  in  an  open  pool  below  the 
crossing  where  there  was  a quarter- 
pounder,  and  a long  stretch  further  down 
below  some  rocky  rapids,  where  the 
stream  came  out  into  a meadow  and  ran 
deep  and  quiet  between  grassy  banks, 
with,  as  it  seems  now,  a hungry  trout  in 
every  bend. 

■"THE  picture  merges  into  visions  of 
later  days  and  other  brooks;  for 
the  wonderful  revelations  of  McLean's 
brought  us  into  new  revelations  with 
larger  streams  to  the  north  which  be- 
came our  principal  fishing  waters.  Our 
range  was  long.  We  thought  nothing  of 
starting  before  daylight — sometimes,  in- 
deed, of  starting  the.  night  before.  One 
of  the  most  stirring  recollections  is  of 
a tramp  which  led  through  the  hollow 
and  over  the  bridge  of  Irving's  Head- 
less Horseman,  at  midnight,  to  a hard. 
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Among  the  Initiated 

April,  the  first  month  of  Spring,  has 
special  significance  to  anglers. 

And  for  the  well-informed  on  fishing 
tackle,  the  Abbey  & Imbrie  trademark, 
for  102  years  the  symiiol  of  dependable 
tackle,  has  particular  interest  as  the 
Spring  fishing  season  opens. 

Just  now,  l)efore  tlie  rush  has  be- 
gun, tile  tackle  counters  permit  oi 
leisurely  choosing.  W’e  suggest 
tliat  you  bring  out  your  tackle  box 
and  go  over  its  contents.  Then  ask 
for  Abbey  & Imbrie  tackle  at  your 
dealer’s  and  you  will  be  sure  of  the 
quality  and  reliability  of  your 
e(iuipment. 


ABBEY  & IMBRIE 

Division  of 

Jiakcr,  Mnvrai/  tt*  Imbrie 

97  Chamber!  Street 
NEW  YORK  N.  Y. 

Estfihlishdl  J.S20 


ARE  BE6T 

5EHD  FOR  CATALOGUE 


C.  F.  ORVIS  CO. 


ynANCHBSTER  VERMONT 


TROUT  FLIES 

From  the  Emerald  Isle 

Finest  quality.  Lowest  prices.  Wet  Flies  or 
Dry  Flies.  Any  pattern.  Immediate  deliverj’. 
Catalogue  free. 

LfC  Specialist  in  Fly  Tying, 

’ Fishing  Tackle  Maker. 

Inns  Quay,  Dublin.  Irish  Free  State. 


Catch  Fish, 


Eels,  Mink  and  Muskrats  in 
large  numbers  SlUtK — with 
our  new,  folding,  galvanizeil 
^ STEEL  WIRE  TRAP.  It 

catches  them  like  a fly-trap  catches  flies.  All  sizes.  Write 
for  descriptive  price  list,  and  free  booklet  on  best  bait  ever 
discovered  for  attracting  ail  *finds  of  fish.  Agents  wanted 
WALTON  SUPPLY  CO..K-71 . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HILDEBRANDT 

STANDARD 

SPINNERS 

Have  no  equals  for  general,  all 
around  fish  catching  ability.  They 
can  be  used  with  live  bait,  pork  rinds, 
flies,  or  by  themselves.  They  catch 
everything  from  bluegills  to  musk  al- 
longe The  Standard  blade  spins  at 
meaium  distance  from  the  shank, 
and  in  the  water  can  be  seen  from 
both  front  and  sides  In  nickel,  brass 
and  copper  finishes — 8 sizes — single 
or  tandem. 


FREE  TO  FISHERMEN 

Write  for  >our  copy  of  Hilde- 
brandt's  Hints  on  flies  and  spinners. 
It  is  brimful  of  live  tips  on  spinner 
fishing  for  bass,  trout,  pike  and 
muskallonge  Besides  it  shows  the 
complete  line  of  Hildebrandt  lures 
for  fly  fishing,  casting  and  trolling 
A post  card  will  bring  your  copy. 


THE 

JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT 
COMPANY 


460  High  Street 
LOGANSPORT.  IND. 


HILDMDT 


“SILVER  CREEK” 
^ POLLYWOG 

The  most  succes.'tful  killi-r  made,  lias  tlie  dip.  dire 
aiul  of  a real  tbli  under  inotiun.  tru\els  abtmt 

14  In.  under  the  water  uilh  oniimiry  reding  and  floats 
vhen  not  being  rieled.  I.eiiglh  4 in.  Wtighl  ^^-ouncc. 

Furnishetl  in  the  following  culurs;  Soliif  yellow; 
Mos.sback:  Yellow  Perch;  Wlilte.  ntl  siriiu-..  S’ell"W. 
black  spots;  White,  black  striitt's:  Hainl>ow.  s>did  wliite. 
At  >oiir  dealer.  ordtrt>pr.  ;^|.()0.  K^nd  for  color  circnlari 

SILVER  CREEK  NOVELTY  WK<t.  Dowagiac,  Mich. 


“WATERSHED” 

SHEDS  WATER 

A Reliable  Boot  Grease  for  Sportsmen,  Farmer! 
and  Wet  Workers. 

Preserves  and  Adds  New  Life  to  Leather, 
No  Harmful  Ingredients. 

35  Cents  per  can 
JUUUS  F.  KAUFHERR,  42  Garden  St.,  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


luray 

You  can  easily  earn  money  for  the^ 
small  payments.  Parents  often  ad. 
vance  first  payment  to  help  buy  a RANGED.  44 
styles, colors  and  sizes.  Factory  to  Rider  prices. 
Delivered  FREEtCxpress  prepaid,  for 30  DAYS* 
TRIAL.  Terms  to  suit— caab  or  easy  payments. 

IntTtps,  wheels,  horns,  repairs 
••^^^couipment  at  half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Writ*  today  for  oar  big. 
Free  Ranger  Catalog  and  marvaloos  pricea. 

Comply  wHt; 

Dept.  1-234  Chicago 


for  , 

aUlogN 


In  Writing  tn 
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Saddle  and  Pack-Horse  Excursions 


CAMPING 

FISHING 

HUNTING 


Visit  Picturesque  British 
Columbia.  Fish  in  her  riv- 
ers and  lakes.  Hunt  in  her 
mountains  and  forests.  Camp 
under  her  sunny  skies  and 
follow  her  winding  trails. 
Go  where  motor  and  rail- 
r o a d cannot.  Enjoyable 
packing  trips  through  the 
Lillooett  and  Lower  Cariboo 
country  from  June  until  Oc- 
tober. Hunting  and  fishing 
trips  in  season. 

All  parties  personally  con- 
ducted by  an  experienced 
guide  and  hunter. 

Well -broken  Saddle-horses — 
Full  Camp  and  Pack- 
ing Equipment 
Experienced  Packers  and 
Horsemen  — Competent 
Camp  Cook 

Special  Accommodations  for 
Ladies 

Reasonable  terms — rates  on 
parlies  of  three  or  more. 
For  full  particulars  address: 


W.  G.  ADLER 


70  Mile  House  Post  Office,  Brown  Meadows  Ranch 
Cariboo  Road,  B.  C.  Canada 


Reference:  BANK  OF  MONTREAL.  ASHCROFT.  B.  C.  = 


Fishing! 

The  best,  most  varied  and 
“gamiest”  on  earth. 

’Way  up  in  the 
MAINE  WOODS 

In  the  Shade  of  Mt.  Katahdin 

easily  and  comfortably  accessi- 
ble. There  the  fishing  is  perfect. 
Experienced,  licensed  guides 
know  every  foot  of  the  well- 
nigh  countless  forest-waters. 

Thru  Sleeping  end  Dining  Cars 

HUNTING,  CANOEING, 
CAMPING,  HIKING 

and  erery  delight  of  the  wilds 
absolutely  safe. 

WOMEN  ANGLERS 

will  find  every  facility  for  their 
comfort ; the  further  and  nearer 
streams  alike  are  prolific  in 
sport. 

Get  the  Book 

Send  for  “In  the  Alaine  Woods, 
illustrated.  It  has  many  new 
features,  including  colored  sectional 
maps,  a list  of  the  principal  waters 
and  how  they  may  be  reached,  dis- 
tances from  R.  R,  stations,  rates  for 
guides,  camps  and  hotels.  Mailed  for 
10  cents,  and  many  times  worth  it, 
for  it  contains  everything  one  wishes 
to  know.  It  is  a mine  of  information. 

Address  Vacation  Bureau  Depart- 
ment J. 

BANGOR  & AROOSTOOK  R.  R. 

Bangor,  Me. 

Geo.  M.  Houghton,  Gen’l  Passenger  Agt. 


Spring  Bear  Hunting 

FOR  RED-BLOODED  SPORTSMEN 

Write  me  about  the  big  Grizzly  of  Thorofare  and 
Bridget  Lake.  Full  information  to  those  interested. 

CECIL  J.  HUNTINGTON 

Ishawooa,  Wyoming  Via  Cody 


INDIAN  MEADOWS  RANCH 

Spend  your  vacation  on  a Wyoming  ranch, 
on  the  north  fork  of  the  Wind  River,  in  the 
big-game  country.  Trout  fishing,  horseback 
riding,  camping  trips  in  the  mountains  with 
pack  outfits.  Trips  to  Jackson’s  Hole  and 
Yellowstone  Park.  Elk,  Sheep  and  Deer- 
hunting in  season.  Write  for  rates,  etc. 
T.  M.  BAIN 

Indian  Meadows  Ranch,  Circle,  Wyoming 


JACKSON’S  HOLE  COUNTRY 

Spend  your  summer  vacation  on  a ranch 
in  the  beautiful  Jackson’s  Hole  country. 
Gentle  saddle  horses,  mountain  trails,  superb 
lakes,  trout  streams  unsurpassed,  auto  roads 
to  the  wonderful  Hoback  Canyon,  Yellow- 
stone and  other  scenic  points. 

Best  of  reference;  for  further  information 
write  FRED  LOVEJOY,  Jackson,  Wyoming. 


Hotel  Kemuezvous 

HOMOSASSA,  FLA. 

Good  Hunting  and  Fishing,  Rowing,  Motor- 
boating on  the  Beautiful  Homosassa  River. 

8 Miles  from  the  Gulf 
Best  Accomodations  Reasonable  Rates 

FRED  BAESSLER,  Prop. 


ADIRONDACK 

Fisherman,  hunter,  or  pleasure-seeker,  we  are 
ready  for  you  at  Sunset  Inn,  on  the  largest  lake 
in  the  Mountains.  Here  game  abounds  and  nature 
reigns  supreme.  Small  camps  ; fireplace  ; lounging 
room,  dancing,  and  all  improvements.  Write  for 
particulars. 

BEEBE  & ASHTON 

Cranberry  Lake  New  York 


NORTHERN  ONTARIO 

Wabi-Kon  Camp 
Lake  Timagami 
Ontario,  Canada 

The  unspoilf'd  ctmntry — A real  North  Woods  (’amp  with 
every  comfort  in  the  heart  of  four  million  acres  of 
virgin  forest — 1502  lakes.  Wonderful  fishing.  Guides, 
Boats,  Canoes  and  Lannehos,  Bathing.  Tramping.  One 
night  from  Toronto.  Excellent  table.  Write  for  liooklets. 
MISS  E,  ORR,  250  Wright  Ave..  Toronto.  Ont. 


very  chilly  and  very  unrestful  bivouac  inf 
a fence  corner  under  the  open  sky,  so 
that  we  might  be  on  one  of  the  most  if 
distant  streams  at  the  first  gray  of  dawn,  v 
\Ve  would  follow  the  water  all  day  long,  < | 
hurrying  from  one  valley  to  another  until . | 
we  had  covered  four  or  even  five  of  the 
trout  streams  by  dusk.  Then  we  would 
swing  cheerfully,  if  somewhat  stiffiy, 
homeward,  with  oozing  shoes  that  dried  ^ 
ont  on  the  nine-mile  hike  that  lay  be-  | 
tween  ns  and  supper. 

Our  passion  was  not  merely  the  primi- 
tive joy  of  the  chase,  of  capturing  and  [ 
possessing  creatures  that  must  be  taken  | 
by  toil  and  cunning  craft.  We  had  eyes 
and  ears  wide  open  to  every  sign  and  ' 
sound  of  the  spring — reactions  to  them  ! 
that  were  reflexes  of  the  time  of  the  year  f 
and  of  our  own  youth.  Under  the  ten-  ' 
sion  and  in  the  exhilaration  of  the  sport, 
those  impressions  became  so  interwoven 
in  the  pattern  of  our  e.xperiences  that  no  ! 
wear  of  time  can  ever  erase  the  figure,  f' 
To-day,  the  glint  of  marsh  marigolds  un- 
der budding  trees,  the  odor  of  the  benja- 
min bush  in  blossom,  the  whiteness  of  , 
clustered  bloodroot  flowers  against  a 
gray  tree  hole,  the  wheeling  notes  of 
the  veery  hidden  in  the  thicket,  or  the 
sight  of  a water-thrush  tilting  his  dainty 
way  by  the  edge  of  the  pool — all  waken  ; 
memories  that  wing  hack  like  bees  to  the 
hive  of  recollections  clustering  about  our 
boyish  fishing  adventures. 

\\'e  were  keen  sportsmen,  though,  avid- 
ly reading  everything  we  could  find  bear- 
ing on  the  art,  and  trying  with  scientific 
seriousness  to  apply  it  to  our  situation.  ■ 

I recall  especially  devouring  Kingsley’s  ' 
“Chalk  Stream  Studies,”  and  testing;] 
some  of.  his  precepts  in  a way  he  cer- 
tainly never  foresaw  or  expected.  Con- 
sidering the  total  difference  of  fish,  water  ■ 
and  conditions,  the  Canon  came  through 
the  ordeal  with  his  authority  as  an  angler 
still  in  surprisingly  good  standing. 

Our  tackle  also  reflected  the  same  seri- 
ous devotion  to  a pursuit  which  had  re-  , 
ceived  the  sanction  of  great  masters. 
Our  rods  were  home-made,  but  they  were 
really  well  built,  gracefully  proportioned 
and  balanced  and  quite  workmanlike. 
The}'  consisted  of  two  joints,  heavily 
shouldered  at  the  butt  into  a short  handle 
carrying  the  reel  plate.  The  handle  we 
had  turned,  but  the  joints  we  worked 
down  ourselves  from  the  square,  with 
a small  plane  at  first,  then  with  glass  and 
fine  sandpaper,  tapering  to  a very  deli- 
cate tip.  One  of  mine,  a Bethahara,  or 
“wausaha”  wood,  remained  in  service  for 
nearly  thirty  years  as  a bait  rod  and 
light  fly  rod  for  short  casting,  and  finally 
succumbed  to  bad  storage  and  the  climate 
— I suppose  a kind  of  rod  rheumatism.  j 

OUR  several  brooks  differed  greatly 
in  aspect  and  characteristics,  and 
their  trout  were  so  markedy  different 
that  I could  tell  pretty  accurately  by  I - 
looking  into  a basket  which  stream  the  0 ' 
fish  came  from.  The  Palisades  brook  / ; 
slipped  down  a series  of  smooth  inclined  f : 
planes,  and  the  trout  haunted  the  swift  t ; 
water,  sometimes  taking  the  bait  mid-  S 
way  of  one  of  these  riffles.  They  were  i ' 
fat,  solid  fellows,  with  very  pink  flesh,  j 
Our  most  easterly  stream,  on  the  other  I ; 
hand,  flowed  through  flat,  marshy  mea- 1 
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clows,  heavily  overhung  by  alders,  and 
its  trout  were  snakily  long  and  flabby. 
McLean's  brook  was  a lottery — one  day 
full  of  ravenous  though  uncertainly- 
striking  fish,  and  another  day  apparently 
wholly  empty  of  fish  of  any  kind. 

Best  ancl  longest  loved  of  all,  however, 
was  the  Grassy  Sprain  brook  which  lay 
some  seven  miles  straight  away  to  the 
northeast  and  gave  perhaps  a mile  of 
fishing  w'ater.  \\'hen  you  had  covered 
that  you  could  fish  up  to  the  head  and 
back  again,  or  you  could  push  on  over 
the  hill  to  Troublesome,  or  strike  south 
to  McLean’s  and  home  by  the  third  leg 
of  the  triangle. 

The  Grassy  Sprain  brook  gathered  out 
of  a swampy  v/oodlot,  among  tall  clumps 
of  royal  fern,  and  came  brawling  dowm 
a stony  field  with  a curious  air  of  flow- 
ing along  the  top  of  a ridge.  Then  it 
dropped  over  a tiny  fall  into  a narrow 
wooded  valley,  wdth  gradually  flattening 
slopes  and  lengthening  pools,  ending  in  a 
quarter  of  a mile  of  very  gentle  riffles 
alternating  wdth  almost  ciuiet  still-waters 
over  which  the  trees  met  in  a high  arch. 
Llere  the  banks  were  deeply  undercut, 
and  the  large  trout  lay  in  hiding  or 
dashed  maddeningly  to  cover  as  you 
crept,  ever  so  stealthily,  into  sight.  But 
here,  on  one  marvelous  red-letter  after- 
noon, I landed  a patriarch  weighing  a 
pound  and  a quarter,  and  carried  him 
home  over  roadways  paved  from  end  to 
end  with  buoyant  air,  rose-colored  and 
fragrant. 

The  most  haunting  of  all  recollections, 
how'ever,  is  of  an  early  April  day  on  this 
brook,  after  a rain.  The  trout  had  ap- 
parently all  worked  up  as  far  as  they 
could  go  toward  headwmters,  and  as  I 
came  down  the  stony  field  every  tiny 
riffle  seemed  to  harbor  a fish  and  every 
fish  seemed  determined  to  have  my  hook 
even  if  he  had  to  come  out  onto  the  bank 
to  get  it. 

The  trout  were  small;  the  stream  w^as 
small ; I was  small — a little  muddy  figure, 
excitedly  splashing  down  an  open  field 
under  a gray  sky,  with  a home-made  rod 
and,  I think,  only  coat  pockets  for  either 
bait-box  or  creel.  And  yet,  it  seems  to 
me  I would  rather  have  that  morning’s 
fishing  over  again  than  any  w-hole  season 
in  any  of  the  most  glorious  camps  on  the 
most  wonderful  trout  river  in  the  entire 
world. 

A NEW  ENGLAND  BIRD- 
BANDING ASSOCIATION 

The  project  to  study  migrations  and 
other  matters  relating  to  birds,  by 
means  of  a small  metal  band  bearing  a 
serial  number,  placed  on  the  leg  of  indi- 
vidual birds,  which  are  trapped  and.  lib- 
erated in  such  a way  as  to  avoid  injury, 
has  recently  been  taken  up  by  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey.  It  is  meeting 
with  enthusiastic  support  in  _ the  New 
England  States.  We  learn  that  in  January 
a New  England  Bird-banding  Associa- 
tion was  formed  to  further  this  w'ork. 
The  officers  are  E.  H.  Forbush,  Presi- 
dent; Laurence  B.  Fletcher,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  Those  interested  in  this 
work  may  communicate  wdth  the  Asso- 
ciation, Room  940,  50  Congress  Street, 
Boston. 


BIG  FISH 

Canada. 


strike. 

hard 


Canada  has  thousands  of  known 
Ashing  waters  of  proved  worth-— 
and  thousands  of  other  virgin 
waters  waiting  for  those  who  push 
a little  further  afield.  Let  us  help 
you  make  your  1922  plans — we  do 
it  for  many  of  the  better-known 
sportsmen  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada with  up-to-date  and  relia- 

ble information. 


60  

Canadian  ^cific  Railwa 


For  full  information,  based  on  actual 
investigations  and  latest  advices 
from  best  fishing  waters,  write  to 

A,  O,  SEYMOUR 

General  Tourist  Agent 
CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 
Montreal,  Canada 


Use  GAS  For  Your  Camp  Cooking 


KAMPKOOK  No.  3 

Most  popular  size.  Meas- 
ures X 9 X 15  inches 
folded,  weighs  8 pounds. 

Price  $7.50;  large  size 
$8.50;  three  burner  size 
$12.00. 

Al[  parts  packed  inside  case  when 
not  in  use  protected  against  loss 
or  breakage. 


L^AMPKOOK  makes  its  own  gas  from 
the  same  grade  of  gasoline  you  use 
in  your  car.  Gi\  es  a quick,  hot,  blue 
flame  enabling  the  motor  tourist  and 
camper  to  cook  out  in  the  open  as  con- 
veniently as  at  home.  Set  up  and  going 
full  blast  in  two  minutes.  W'indproof, 
safe,  dependable;  built  to  stand  the  hard 
knocks.  More  motor  tourists  use  Kamp- 
kook  than  any  other  kind 
of  camp  fire.  Sold  by 
dealers  in  sporting  goods 
everyw'here. 

The  Kam^kook  folder,  sent 
on  request,  shous  our  full 
line  of  Kampkooking 
Appliances. 


American  Gas  Machine  Co. 

832  Clark  Street  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
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NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN 

is  a monthly  magazine,  crammed  full  of  Hunting,  Fishing, 
Camping  and  Trapping  stories  and  pictures,  valuable  in- 
formation about  guns,  rifles,  revolvers.  Ashing  tackle,  camp 
outfits,  best  places  to  go  fur  fish  and  game,  changes  in  fish 
and  game  laws,  and  a thousand  and  one  helpful  hints  for 
sportsmen.  National  Sportsman  tells  you  what  to  do  when 
lost  in  the  woods,  how  to  cook  your  grub,  how  to  build 
camps  and  blinds,  how  to  train  your  hunting  dog,  how  to 
preserve  your  trophies,  how  to  start  a gun  club,  huw  to 
'build  a rifle  range. 

No  book  or  set  of  books  you  can  buy  will  give  you  the 
amount  of  up-to-date  information  about  life  in  the  open 
that  you  can  get  from  a year’s  subscription  to  the  National 
Bpoi'ismau. 


and  this  HANDY  TACKLE  BOX 

holds  all  vou  need  for  a day’s  fishing— halts,  flies,  swivels,  sinkers, 
disgorger.  hooks,  etc.  It's  a poekei-si/.e  box — divided  into  com- 
partments:  small  and  compact,  yet  large  enough  to  hokl  all  the 
taekle  you  want  on  art  ordinary  trip.  Size:  11  ins.  long.  5^*  ins. 
witle  and  ins.  «leep.  Maile  of  one-pieee  steel  stamping  without 
seams.  Fitiished  in  best  Japan  and  absolutely  rust-proof. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

We  will  send  you  this  Handy  Tackle  Box  and  the 
National  Sportsman  for  a whole  year  on  receipt  of  $2.00. 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  MAGAZINE 


281  Newbury  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


When  Hot  Days  Come 


Then  — you  will  enjoy  the 
care-free  comfort  hidden  in  the 
cool,  shaded  spots  of  the  open. 

Go  prepared  for  restful  relaxa- 
tion— equipped  with  “Gold 
Medal”  Folding  Furniture. 

“Gold  Medal”  is  comfortable — 
and  it’s  built  for  outdoor  use. 
Light  in  weight,  compact  when 
folded,  easy  and  convenient  to 
carry  wherever  you  go.  Time 
tested — thirty  years  of  world- 
wide use  has  proved  its  rugged 
durability. 

.ISK  for  ihc  Genuine  “Gold 
Medal.’’  IXSIST  on  it.  Reliable 
dealers  haze  it  or  can  get  it  for 
you.  The  name  and  trade-mark  is 
on  every  piece.  Catalog  on  re- 
quest. 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture  Mfg.  Co. 
1740  Packard  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 

For  30  years  makers  of  fine  folding  furniture 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


FoLDiMO  Furniture 


Buy>f 


TT  .il.  '^w.'-No  Paste:  Needed 

USCtuCm  to  mount  all  kodak 
pictures.post  cards.clippin^5  in  albums 

fad*  to  Square,  Booed,  Oral,  Fianey  and  Heart 

black,  gray,  eepia,  and  ted  Rommedjpaper. 

Slletbam  on  corners  of  pictures,  then  wetaM  atiek. 
CUICK-bASY-AETISTIC.  No  moss,  do  fuss.  At  photo 
f soeely.  drug  and  etat'y  stores.  Accept  do  substitutes; 

I the'*'*  lsD«thfD*aB  irootl.  10«  brinrs  fnll  pkir.  and  samules 
from  Engel  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  82-  471 S No.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


JOE  WELSH 

LEADERS 


trial.  I will  mail  ytui 


The  gomiiiie  Teleraua  Nnva  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  by  actual 
lest.  Thousands  of  the  best 
anglers  in  the  world  are  using 
them.  Why  nut  you?  I’nivei- 
sally  jM’ai.seil.  strong,  knoiless, 
durable:  one  trial  will  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical.  For 
3-ft,  in  any  Hass  or  Trout  size 
for  25c;  6-ft..  50o;  or  9-ft.,  75e.  One  Leader  will  last 
you  two  seasons  and  then  be  good.  Prices  for  Salmon 
sizes  fin  apjilieation. 

Again,  liere  i.s  what  the  average  angler  has  lieeii  looking 
for:  Limerick  Hooks.  T.  I).  Kye  No.  2.  4.  G,  S,  10  and  12, 
tied  on  Joe  Welsh’s  Snells,  making  the  hook  the  weakest 
P«rt  of  your  tackle.  AH  sizes  $1.00  per  dozen.  Save  your 
fisn  by  using  this  new  snelled  hook.  They  do  not  get 
brittle  with  age. 

Tlie  Blue  Devil  darning  needle  flfiats.  Bass  and  Trout 
sizes  with  three  foot  leader  attached,  75c. 

The  "Welsherana"  tran.spareiit  minnows  in  five  colors 
are  the  latest  aucl  best  in  Plugdom.  Trout  and  Bass 
sizes  $1.00  each,  ran  be  used  on  a 
fly  rod  or  bait-casting  rod. 

A sample  order  of  the  above  will 
prove  to  you  that  Joe  Welsh's  goods 
is  in  a class  by  itself. 

Most  dealers  handle  my  goods.  If 
yours  don't  wTite  me. 

JOE  WELSH 

PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Distributors  for  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


SET  A FEW 

PHEASANT  EGGS 

English  Ringnecks 

Place  the  Order  Now 

ARDEN  ESTATE  ARDEN,  N.  Y. 


NORTHERN  MINNESOTA 

WILD  RICE  FOR  WILD  DUCKS 

THE  NATURAL  FEED 

Seed  from  the  greatest  natural  W'ild  Rice  lakes  can  be  suc- 
cessfully used  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  establishing 
jformanent  feeding  grounds.  Vsed  by  State  Game  Wardens, 
Shooting  Clnhs  and  individual  sportsmen  in  seeding  lakes, 
sloughs,  ponds  and  rivers.  WTite  for  illustrated  booklet 
giving  full  and  reliable  information.  It  will  be  sent  FREE. 
Write  to-day. 

GEO.  D.  HAMILTON,  Detroit,  Minnesota. 


WILD  RICE 

Brings  the  Ducks 

PLANT  NOW 

and  provide  a natural  feed- 
ing ground  to  attract  them 
next  fall.  Terrell's  seeds 
grow.  Write  today  for  plant- 
ing information  and  prices. 

CLYDE  B.  TERRELL 
Dept.  H 226,  Oshkosh.  Wts. 


pay" 

SELl 
A whole 


Trade*mark  Registered 

F.  & R.’s 

SELF  RISING  PANCAKE  FLOUR 

A whole  wheat  pancake  flour  of  the  finest  quality 
Manufactured  by 
’’THE  FARWELL  & RHINES  CO 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 


OUR 

it  quality 

M. 
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BUILDING  THE  FISHER- 
MAN’S TENT 

{Continued  from  page  177) 

Itiece,  as  at  "m-o''  of  side  “k-d-o-q”  and 
“n-p”  on  side  “1-r-n-c.” 

In  these  pockets  you  can  slip  small 
sticks  to  hold  the  bottom  of  your  door 
taut.  Next  sew  (from  the  bottom  of 
your  door  top)  "k-d”  of  “D”  in  Fig.  1 
to  the  inside  of  "a-k”  of  ‘B”  in  Fig.  2, 
and  “1-c”  of  "D”  in  Fig.  1 to  "a-e”  of 
"D”  in  Fig.  2.  Sew  “1-r"  and  “k-q”  of 
"D,”  Fig.  1,  along  the  inside  of  the  top 
l)iecc  to  the  door,  and  “d-m,  c-p”  to  the 
inside  of  the  top  of  your  tread.  This  will 
leave  “m-o”  and  “n-p”  free  to  overla]) 
and  hang  on  the  oiUside  of  your  tread. 
Tape  the  inside  of  all  scams. 

Yon  are  now  ready  to  build  your  last 
piece,  which  is  the  front  flap  and  wings. 
Cut  and  sew  a piece  -the  shape  of  “E”  in 
Fig.  1,  in  which  "a-b”  is  6 feet  4 inches. 
“c-d“  7 feet  1 inch,  "b-c”  and  “b-d”  3 
feet  63.J  inches,  “a-1”  3)/>  inches,  “i-j” 
2 feet  9 inches,  “j-k”  and  "i-h”  4 feet  3 
inches,  “e-k”  and  “h-f”  1 foot,  “e-n”  and 
“h-m”  4 inches.  Fold  hack  all  outside 
edges  and  sew  a J/>-inch  hem.  Tape  all 
,‘;eams.  Mark  dotted  lines  “k-d,  d-j,  i-c” 
and  “h-c.”  Now  sew  point  “a”  as  of 
“E”  in  Fig.  1 to  point  “a”  of  “D”  in 
Fig.  1 (the  top  piece  of  your  door  above 
your  hohhinet)  line  “j-a-i”  of  “E”  to 
“k-a-l“  of  “D,”  and  line  “j-k-n”  of  “E” 
to  “k-d-e“  of  “D”  and  “i-h-m”  of  “E”  to 
“1-c-f”  of  “D”  in  Fig.  1.  Attach  a “D” 
ring  at  points  “c”  and  “d”  of  “E”  in 
Fig.  1. 

You  are  now  ready  for  the  last  stej)  in 
the  assembling  of  your  tent,  which  is  the 
sewing  in  of  your  ground  cloth.  This 
you  do  by  turning  in  the  two-inch  scam, 
iinc,  marked  around  the  bottom  of  your 
tent  walls  and  door  tread,  sewing  this  flat 
to  the  upper  side  (which  will  be  the  inside 
of  your  tent  when  set  up)  of  your  ground 
cloth,  with  the  open  end  of  your  “sack” 
(in  the  ground  cloth)  toward  the  tent 
end  bearing  the  two  small  sleeves. 

Your  tent  is  now  ready  to  set  up  com- 
plete, except  for  your  tie  lines.  These 
I made  of  light-weight  twist-cord  (such 
as  is  used  for  sash-weights,  but  much 
smaller),  allowing  four  feet  for  the  guy 
lines,  one  foot  six  inches  for  the  ridge 
tape,  twelve  feet  for  the  long  line  which 
supports  the  tent  and  ten  feet  for  each 
of  the  two  lines  on  the  front  flap.  (Refer 
to  Fig.  4,  in  which  I have  exaggerated 
the  front  flap  and  wdngs  to  bring  them 
out.) 

TO  set  up  the  tent  proceed  as  follows •. 

Select  a stout  stick  and  tie,  as  in  Ti” 
of  Fig.  3.  Then  cut  a piece  14  feet  long 
of  a little  heavier  twist-cord  and  tie  from 
one  end  of  “D”  ring  of  the  ridge  tape  to 
the  other,  as  “f-f-f-f”  of  “H”  in  Fig. 
3.  Next  attach  a 12-foot  piece  of  your 
heavier  cord  so  that  it  will  slide  on  the 
ridge  cord  “f-f-f-f”  of  “H”  in  Fig.  3. 

Toss  this  cord  over  the  branch  of  a tree 
and  pull  your  tent  up  until  the  corners  of 
your  ground  cloth  just  miss  the  ground. 
Tie  off.  Pull  out  your  corner  guy- 
lines  and  stake.  Attach  ten-foot  pieces 
of  your  lighter  cord  to  the  “D”  rings 
“d”  and  “c”  of  “E”  in  Fig.  1,  i.  e.,  your 
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In  the  Big  Cities,  Along  Blazed  Trails  and  in  the  Small  Villages  Your  Classified  Advertisement 

if  Printed  Here  Will  Reach  Thousands  of  Sportsmen 


Among  these  thousands  are  a great  many  that  can  use  and  that  will  pay  money  for  the  sporting  equipment  that  you  no  longer  need. 
Guns,  rifles,  canoes,  boats,  dogs,  reels,  fishing  rods — all  kinds  of  old  hunting  and  fishing  equipment — can  be  sold  or  exchanged  here. 
Write  a brief  description  of  your  possession — send  it  with  a remittance  of  ten  cents  per  word  (Initials  and  numbers  count  as  a word 
We  accept  stamps,  coin,  money  orders  or  checks.  Remittance  must  be  enclosed  with  order.  May  classified  columns  close  March  31st. 

The  Market  Place,  Forest  and  Stream  Magazine,  9 E.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ANTIQUES  AND  CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE  AND 
German  opf.,  30c.;  Italy  20c.,  and  catalog  10c. 
Homer  Schultz,  King  City,  Mo. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE  27c.; 

half-dollar  size  53c. ; eagle  cent  and  catalogue,  10c. 
Norman  Schultz,  I’o.x  140.  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 


BINOCULARS 


BINOCULARS  AT  UNHEARD  OF  PRICES. 
Highest  grades.  .Send  for  list.  Dillin,  1020  Green 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THOUSANDS  OF  FINE  ZEISS,  BUSCH, 
Hensoldt,  etc.,  prism  binoculars,  sacrificed  regard- 
less of  original  cost.  Write  Enterprise  Distributers, 
S E.  3rd  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG  MONEY  AND  FAST  SALES.  EVERY 

owner  buys  gold  initials  for  his  auto.  You  charge 
$1.50,  make  $1.35.  Ten  orders  daily  easy.  Write 
for  particulars  and  free  samples.  American  Mono- 
gram Co.,  Dept.  34,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 
ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary ; details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  529,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC.,  ARE 

wanted  for  publication.  Submit  manuscript  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  51S  Hannibal,  Mo. 


WANTED— PARTNER  TO  PARTICIPATE 
in  well  established  game  farm.  Some  money  re- 
quired. Game  Farm,  Manzanita,  Oregon. 


FISHING  SUPPLIES 


FLY  TYING  MATERIALS.  SUPPLIES, 
books,  flies,  leaders.  Catalogue  free.  A.  Will- 
marth,  Roosevelt,  New  York. 


FISHERMEN— FINE  LANCEWOOD  FLY- 
rods,  $3.00.  Rods  made,  repaired.  Hooks,  leaders 
made  to  suit:  flies,  snells.  ITillpot,  740, S Lawn- 
dale Ave.,  Philadelphia. 


FISH  WITH  LIVE  BAIT! 


FISHERMEN— FRESH  AND  S.ALT-WATER 
Bait.  Alive  and  Lively.  Helgrammites.  water 
grubs,  white  grubs,  night  crawlers  and  earth 
worms  for  early  trout  fishing.  Send  for  price 
list.  American  Bait  Co.,  10  South  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia^  Pa. 


MEAL-WORM  BAITS!  200,  $1.00;  350,  $1.50, 

postpaid.  C.  B.  Kern.  Box  913,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


AMMUNITION— .45  COLT'S  AUTOMATIC. 
$33.00  buys  1300  rounds.  .30  .Springfield  ’00 
(Remingtonl,  $.57  buys  1200  rounds,  or  $15  per 
.300.  Bugbee,  51S  Russell  .‘-t..  West  T.afayettc.  Ind. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  FOR  15c.;  CLEANING 
atches.  just  the  right  size  for  cleaning  .22  cali- 
re  rifles  and  revolvers.  Ideal  Chemical  Co., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 


FORMULAS— REBLUING,  NITRO  SOL- 
vent.  rust  remover,  three  25c.  Fish  lure,  skeeter 
dope,  both  25c.  Glathart,  Box  1.S.3,  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich. 


FOR  SALE— NEW  .22  SAVAGE  HI-POWER, 
$.35.00;  303  Ross  Military,  S.S.OO;  new  Lugers, 
$19.00.  Binoculars:  Busch  Military,  10x2  in.  obi. 
good,  $30.00;  Bausch  and  Lomb  ^Military,  6x.30, 
new  condition,  $1S.00.  New  Krauss,  ,Sx.30,  $18.00. 
M.  Wolf,  1634  N.  61st  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  — 30  U.  S.  ARMY  AND  405 

Winchesters,  Lyman  sights,  $.3.5.00  each.  .30-. 30 
Winchester  take-down,  octagon  barrel,  full  maga- 
zine. $.30.00.  .22  Remington  pump,  Lyman  sight, 

$20.00.  .280  Ross  sporter,  peep  sight,  $60.00. 

2-12  ga.  Ithacas  .30-in.  full  Hamnierless  ejector, 
$45, (X);  plain,  $.35.00.  .^11  guns  in  practically  new 

condition.  I.  M.  Archibald,  Methuen,  Mass. 
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GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION  (Continued) 


FOR  SALE— WESTLEY  RICHARDS  .16- 
bore  Magnum  shotgun,  ejectors,  single  trigger; 
used  one  season.  Cost  $.'i50,  will  take  $200.  .-\lso 
a Mannlicher-Schoenauer  rifle,  .250-cal.,  shot  3 
times,  for  $60,  cost  $92.50.  J.  H.  Kendall,  Grant’s 
Pass,  Oregon. 


GUNS  AND  RIFLES  FOR  SALE.  LET  ME 
know  your  wants.  .Springfields,  $30.00.  Walter 
R.  Reed,  Windsorville,  Me. 


LUGER  PISTOLS,  7.65  M.  M.,  8-12-16-INCH 
barrels  and  holster — stocks  e.xtra.  Mauser  pis- 
tols, 7.03  m.m.  with  wooden  holster — stocks. 
Mauser  sporting  rifles,  ,30,  ’00  LL  ,S.  Ciov.  The 
world’s  best.  Pacific  Sales,  Ltd.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS 
bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Kentucky  flintlock- 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns,  swords, 
powder-horns,  etc.  Lists  free.  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer, 873  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


COLT  POLICE  POSITIVE  TARGET,  .22, 
new,  $19.  ..30,  Luger,  new,  $18..50.  Guaranteed. 

Heckler,  North  Wales,  Pa. 


REBLUE  YOUR  GUNS.  FACTORY  FOR- 
mula,  50c.  O.  Slichenmyer,  365  Richard  Terrace, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


HELP  WANTED 


BE  A RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  INSPECTOR! 
$110  to  $2.50  monthly,  expenses  paid  after  3 
months  spare-time  study.  Splendid  opportunities. 
Position  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Write 
for  free  booklet  G-5.3.  Standard  Business  Train- 
ing Inst.,  Buffalo,  .N.  5'. 


INSTRUCTION 


USED  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES. 
Any  school ; any  subject.  Bargain  prices.  Bul- 
letin 1031  free.  Courses  bought.  Instruction 
Correspondence  Exchange,  1966  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


LIVE  STOCK 


CHINESE  RING-NECK,  SILVER-GOLDEN 
Amherst,  Reeves  and  .Melanatus  Pheasants.  Wild 
Turkeys,  Ruffed  and  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  and 
Northern  Bob-White  Quail.  Eggs  for  .Spring  de- 
livery. E.  Jaser’s  Pheasantry,  Walhalla,  Mich. 


DECOYS.  CALLERS.  PURE  BRED,  WILD 
iMallards  $5.(X>  pair,  12  eggs  $2. .50.  P.lack  Mallarrl 
Eggs  $6.00-12.  English  Callers,  $10.00  pair,  12 
eggs  $5.00,  extra  drakes.  Duck  Book  25c.  Wild 
Canada  Geese  (no  eggs).  Ferrets  for  sale.  Mail 
drafts.  E.  Breman  Co.,  Danville,  111. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE— LARGE  OR  SMALL 
lots.  Write  for  prices.  W.  IT.  Campbell,  New 
London,  Ohio,  Route  2. 


GENUINE  WILD  MALLARDS.  $3  SET- 
ting  prepaid.  O.  Robey,  .Maryville,  Mo. 


LOTS  pF  WILD  MALLARD  DECOY 
Ducks  nesting  here  now.  Eggs  sent  anywhere, 
$1.65  for  12.  .Sale,  delivery  and  fertility  insured. 
Cloyd  Crow,  Camden,  Mich. 


OWN  SILVER  FOXES  WITHOUT  CAPI- 
tal.  Would  you  he  satisfied  to  market  annuallv 
twenty  or  thirty  .3ilver  Fox  pelts,  worth  each 
$100  to  $1,000?  Investigate.  Large  profits.  Be- 
ginners taught  on  our  ranch  if  desired.  Particu- 
lars. M.  Scmmelroth.  Wald  .\ve..  Grand  Rapids, 
M innnesota. 


RABBITS,  PEDIGREED,  AMERICAN 
Blues,  Flemish  Giants.  .New  Zealand  Reds.  Bel- 
guans.  Booklet  free.  Runners’  Rest  Rabbitries, 
Kimball,  Nebraska. 


SELLING:  BREED  MINK.  MINK  RAIS- 
ing  book,  .50  cents.  Jesse  J.  Davis,  ,St.  lohns- 
bury,  Vermont. 


SELLING  LIVE  FOXES,  MINK,  SKUNKS, 
bear,  deer,  wolves,  coyotes.  Wild  cotton  tail  and 
snowshoe  rabbits  for  stocking.  Tarman,  Quincy. 
Pennsylvania. 

Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  u-ilJ 


LIVE  STOCK  (Continued, 


SILVER  FOXES,  INTERNATIONAL  CHAM- 
pion — Beat  all  competitors  World's  ILix  Show-, 
Boston.  1919  and  1920.  19  libhons  ami  6 cups; 

"Borestone  Loami"  International  Champion.  Keg 
istered  milch  goals.  Borestone  "Mt.  Fox  Ranch. 
Onawa,  .Me.  7ol  Drexcl  Building,  Philadcliihia, 
Pennsylvania. 


START— RAISE  RABBITS;  IT  PAYS:  BIG 
profit.  Breeders  for  sale,  $1.59  up.  Write  for 
booklet.  10c.  .Maikranz  Babbitry,  New  Bethlehem. 
Pennsylvania. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUFFALO  ROBE  FOR  SALE.  NEW  EN- 
.gland  homespun  lining.  In  splendid  omdilion. 
\\  illiam  H.  5Iay,  1152  I’acitic  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  5 . 


FOR  SALE— A RARE  AND  NEWLY 
mounted  Newfoundland  Caribou  head.  A very 
rare,  mounted  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  ITcad.  A 
very  fine  mounted  Bull  Buffalo  Head.  ,\n  extreme- 
ly rare,  mounted  Musk-Ox  Head.  Mounteil  Mule 
and  White-tail  Deer  Heads,  Wolf.  Coyote  ami 
Bear  Heads.  Rugs.  Robes,  Tanncil  .Skiiis.  Birds. 
Moderate  prices.  Express  prepaiil  anywhere.  Ref- 
erences. State  what  you  are  interested  in.  Edwin 
Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionvillc,  Ontario,  Canada. 


FOR  SALE— FOR  MOUNTING— MOOSE. 
Elk,  Caribou,  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep,  Mule  ami 
White-tail  Deer  Heads;  also  Scalps  to  mount  the 
horns  you  now  have.  .-Ml  duty  free.  Good  order 
delivery  guaranteed  by  prejiaiJ  express.  Turn 
your  idle  ti:ne  into  gooil  money.  .Stati.  what  you 
wish.  No  lists  or  catalogues  issued.  Edwin  Dixon, 
Taxidermist,  l':iionville,  Ontario,  Canad.i. 


FOR  SALE— OLD  EDITIONS  OF  FOREST 
and.  Stream.  .-Ml  in  excellent  condition.  Rmlol(>h 
Clrich.  Glastonburg,  Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE— ONE  TWIN  CYLINDER  MO- 
tor  Bicycle:  "h-an  new.”  vith  electri.  he.i  I and 
la.’l-lights,  I..  J.  Huber,  3.i.i  Ritige  .\ve..  Spring 
City,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE— SCRIPPS  MODEL  M.  12  H.P. 
Marine  Motor;  two  c.ylinders.  Perfect  condition: 
nsed^  only  for  experimental  imrpose-..  Imiuirc 
S.  K.  Hostetler,  Purchasing  .\gent.  Stale  College, 
Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE — USED  AND  RARE  BOOKS  ON 
Big-Game  Hunting  ami  Travel.  Sportsman's  Ex- 
change, Miles  City.  Montana. 


GUARANTEED  REAL  GENUINE  NAVAJO 
Indian  Blankets.  I, end  distinction  to  vonr  home 
den  or  lodge.  .\  tonch  of  the  wihi  in  every 
blanket.  The  real  proilnet  at  a fair  jirice.  L.  F'. 
Wallace,  41iJ  W.  (,ranite  .-\ve.,  .Mbuquerque,  New 
Me.xico. 


OLD  VIOLIN  TO  EXCHANGE  FOR  ANY 
standard  make  shotgun  or  rifle.  .M.  L.  Richards 
I awrence.  Massachusetts. 


TWO  “VERY  RARE"  NEWLY  MOUNTED 
Moose  Heads  for  sale.  .Spread  of  horns  I'A  ami 
.i4  inches,  resiieetively.  Twenty-nine  and  iwriity- 
si.x  points,  massive,  sliow  v,  perfect  lu.i.is  in  ever.i 
chance  of  a lifetime.  Reference.  The 
Editor  of  Outdoor  Life,  Denver,  Colorado.  Ed- 
win Dixon.  Taxidermist,  Cnionville.  Onlaiio. 


16-FOOT  ROWBOAT.  EASILY  MADE 
{ onstrnction  hlueiirini  .'inc.  T.ist  free.  Wec-Slio  U 
Co..  Western  Market.  Detroit.  Michig:ni. 


WILD  RICE  AND  WILD  CELERY  AT- 
tracl  thousamis  of  ducks  and  fish.  Readv  for 
planting.  Cl>de  Terrell.  Dept.  H 2'25.  Oshkosh, 
W isconsin. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


V- daguerreotypes  OR 

haded  Pictures  of  lovcil  ones  can  be  restored  s,, 
,a.s  to  produce  beautiful  enlargements  and  perfect 
likenesses  under  our  new  process  Individual  pic- 
tures m.ay  also  he  protiuced  out  of  groups  S.atis- 
factory  re.sults  guaranteed.  Prompt  work.  Roa- 
noke Photo  Finishing  Co..  Roanoke.  Va. 

(Continued  on  pa;;f  190) 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


April,  1922 


In  transactions  between  strangers,  the  purchase  price  in  the  form  °l 

certified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should  be  deposited  with  some  disinterested  thmd  person  or 
with  this  office  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be  transferred  until  the  dog  has  been 
received  and  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


CHOICE  AIREDALE  PUPPIES.  SIRE, 
line  hunter;  dam,  trophy  winner;  some  very 
classy  pups.  Dr.  Johnston,  Ritzville,  Wash. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE,  SHORT-HAIRED 
Airedale,  "(Jueen  .Mischief  KKiPOS,  !»  months  old, 
for  female  pointer  pup  witli  good  lilood  lines,  or 
$35.(10.  W.  Kellner,  Salem,  \'a. 

~^OR  SALE— LITTER  OF  REGISTERED 
Airedales,  breeding  right ; satisfaction  guaranteed  ; 
males  $20,  females  $12.  Write  F.  W.  Aikiits, 
Readstown,  Wisconsin. 


LIONHEART  AIREDALES— THEIR  COUR- 
age  is  the  talk  of  two  continents.  .Modern  '‘qual- 
ity,” with  the  loyalty,  tiose,  hunting  ability  and 
general  usefulness  of  the  old  school  airedale.  Sc 
stamps  for  literature  atul  sales  list.  Lionheart 
Kennels,  Victor,  Mont.  (formerly  Anaconda, 
Mont. ). 


PURE  BRED  MALE  AIREDALE;  NO  BET- 
ter  watch-dog,  $.'15.  Goo.l  talking  parrot,  $40. 
JIale  Boston  pup,  $50,  Send  10c  for  list  of  poul- 
try and  pets.  Shadydell  Poultry  \ ards,  \ ork.  Pa, 

REGISTERED  CERMER  AIREDALE  F_E- 
male,  14  months  old.  black,  orange,  tan  ; price  $u0, 
or  exchange  for  typewriter.  E.  K.  Hummer, 
Frenchtown,  K.  J. 

WEANED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES,  $25  AND 
$oO.  Sired  by  Royalist,  winner  of  0 firsts;  judged 
best  Airedale  puppy  in  2 shows  by  2_  judges,  at  0 
months.  German  police  puppies,  $.'0  and  $00. 
Carnagey  Kennels,  Belton,  Mo. 


BIRD  DOGS 


FOR  SALE— ENGLISH  LLEWELLYN. 
Irish  setter  pups,  trained  dogs,  pointers.  Irish 
water  spaniels  and  Chesapeake  Bay  retrievers,  both 
pups  trained  dogs  ; inclose  0 cents  stamps  for  lists. 
Thoroughbred  Kennels,  .\tlaiitic,  la. 

SETTER  PUPPIES  FOR  SALE  — REGIS- 
tered.  The  world's  best  breeding.  Eugene  M. 
Monioney  and  Candv  Kid  strains.  Country 
raised.  Dr.  C.  C.  English  and  L.  L.  Dickinson, 
Booneville.  Arkansas. 


WANTED— BIRD  DOGS  FOR  TRAINING; 
thirty-three  years’  experience  in  developing  high- 
class  grouse  and  quail  dogs:  excellent  references; 
terms  reasonable.  A.  E,  Seidel,  Danville,  Pa. 


HOUNDS 


THE  BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS, 
Dept.  IS,  of  Berry,  Ky.,  offer  for  sale  Setters  and 


Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat  Iloitnds,  Wolf  and 
Hounds,  Coon  and  (Jpossum  Hounds,  C’armint  and 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion  Hounds,  also 
Airedale  Terriers.  All  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  pur- 
chaser alone  to  judge  the  quality,  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  Write  our  Dept. 
IS  for  one  hundred  page,  highly  illustrated,  instruc- 
tive, and  interesting  catalog  for  ten  cents. 

FOR  SALE— TRAINED  AHD  UNTRAINED 
hounds,  from  nioimtain  section.  North  Arkansas. 
Address  Noah  King,  Calico  Rock,  Ark. 

NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS— IRISH  WOLF 
hounds.  English  bloodhounds,  Russian  wolf 

hounds,  American  fox  hounds,  lion,  cat,  deer, 
wolf,  coon  and  varmint  dogs;  fifty-page,  highly 
illustrated  catalogue.  _ 10c.  stamps.  Rookwood 
Kennels,  I.exington,  Kentucky. 

OLD  - FASHIONED  SOUTHERN  COON 
bound  bitches  at  reduced  prices.  List  10  cents. 
McLister  Bros.,  Brighton,  Tennessee. 


OZARK  MOUNTAIN  COON,  OPPOSSUM, 
skunk,  fox,  rabbit  hounils.  A.  L.  Austin,  Cass, 
Ark. 


PURE  BRED  AMERICAN  FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable  for  coon,  cat,  skunk,  opossum,  mink,  deer, 
fox,  wolves  and  rabbits.  Trained  and  untrained; 
also  puppies.  July  and  Walker  strains.  Trained 
dogs  sold  on  ten  days’  trial.  J.  E.  Adams,  Her- 
rick, HI. 


RABBIT  HOUND  ENGLISH  BEAGLE  FE- 
male,  2 years.  Nicely  started,  not  gun-shy,  $20. 
( Ine  female  coon  dog,  1 year,  good  tree  barker, 
$20.  Will.  Carter,  Buckland,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAGLES  ARE  RAPIDLY  BECOMING 
the  leading  sporting  dog.  Hounds  and  Hunting 
have  more  beagle  news  than  all  other  magazines 
combined.  Sample,  20c ; $1.50  yearly.  Desk  F, 
Hounds  and  Hunting,  Decatur,  111. 


DOG-COLLAR  NAME-PLATES  STAMPED 
with  name  and  address,  35c.  R.  P.  Neiers,  Dept. 
Cascade,  Iowa, 

FOR  SALE  — ENGLISH  BULL  BITCH, 
eligible,  good  watch  dog.  Margaret  Wilson, 

Green  Mountain,  Iowa. 


FREE  CONSULTATION  ON  ALL  DOG 
diseases.  Burwyn  Remedies,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


TRADE  FOX  TERRIER.  2 YEARS,  FULL- 
blooded,  marks  perfect,  for  10  or  28-gauge  Ham- 
merless. O.  H.  Gibson,  Fort  Branch,  Ind. 


THE  MARKET  PLACE  (Continued  from  page  ISO) 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


BEAR  HUNTING — WIND  RIVER  RANGE. 

Spring  season  April  and  May.  Rates  on  request. 
Mills  and  Tucker,  Lander,  Wyoming. 


FOR  LEASE — 2,500  ACRES  VIRGIN  FCR- 
est  on  head  waters  Kentucky  River.  Unexcelled 
for  hunting  and  fishing.  ?1,500  per  year.  Walter 
Kerr,  Aurora,  Indiana. 

NOTICE  TO  SPORTSMEN  — F^OR  SALE, 
one  thousand  acres  ( 1,000)  of  North  Carolina 
Beach  land  along  Pamlico  Sound.  Ideal  location 
for  hunting  club,  could  he  made  one  of  the  best 
hunting  grounds  in  the  State — wild  geese,  'black 
brant,  ducks  of  all  kinds  to  be  hunted.  Any  one 
interested  write,  wire  or  call  to  see.  Address 
A.  S.  Austin,  Hatteras,  North  Carolina. 

20  ACRES  $100:  OWN  31  O^HARDS^ 

apiaries,  dairies,  truck,  stock,  fur  and  unimproved; 
take  third  crop,  $b  monthly,  work,  salesman,  du- 
plicator. boat,  other  office  and  farm  needs;  health- 
ful Ozarks,  White  River,  railroad,  college,  springs, 
no  malaria,  blizzards,  floods,  cyclones,  droughts, 
fuel  famines  as  elsewhere,  fishing,  pearling,  hunt- 
ing. boating.  Buyers  and  homesteaders  maps,  plates, 
guides.  1-  pages,  Facts  vs.  Fiction  combination, 
2.”)c.  costs  -40c.  F.  S.  Hitchcock,  Norfork,  Ark. 

SUMMER  HOME  — MODErI^  CONVEN- 
iences ; s^’eam  heat,  running  water,  five  bedrooms, 


bath,  living,  kitchen,  dining,  den,  concrete  base- 
ment, outhouses,  substantial  construction,  motor, 
row  and  canoe  boats.  Completely  furnished,  ready 
for  occupancy.  Twelve  hours  from  Boston.  Will 
sell  for  less  than  cost.  Write  M.  A.  H.,  care  For- 
est and  Stream,  9 East  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 


500  ACRES  WITHIN  EASY  MOTORING 

distance  (uO  miles)  N.  V.  Some  of  the  wildest 
woodland  in  the  state.  Fine  stone  mansion  and 
other  buildings.  Four  ponds.  Exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  gentleman’s  estate,  game  preserve,  club, 
etc.  Price  $125,000  cash.  Address  Owner,  Apt. 
4‘>.  12  West  44th  St.,  Xew  York  City. 


TAXIDERMY 


HEADS,  ANIMALS,  BIRDS  AND  FISH 
mounted;  skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs  or 
ladies’  furs.  Game  heads,  fur  rugs,  etc.,  for  sale. 
List.  Paper  head  forms  for  deer,  elk,  moose ; 
open-mouth  heads  for  rugs;  scalps  for  mounting. 
All  taxidermist  supplies.  M.  J.  Hofmann.  989 
Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


YOU  CAN  TAN  YOUR  OWN  FURS  AND 
skins.  You  can  make  rugs  and  robes,  lined  or 
unlined,  with  mounted  heads,  open-mouth  finish. 
You  will  be  successful  at  this  money-making  work 
from  your  first  attempt.  My  formulas  and  com- 
plete instructions  are  only  $3  postpaid,  duty  free. 
Edward  Di.xon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario. 


front  flap,  and  stretch  out,  using  a pole 
of  sufficient  height  to  lift  your  wings 
taut  at  the  points  where  your  “D”  rings 
are  attached,  or  by  running  your  lines  to 
convenient  trees.  (If  yon  are  in  a place 
without  trees  you  can  set  up  your  tent 
by  the  use  of  a pair  of  shears.)  Slip 
two  small  branches  into  the  pockets  at 
the  bottom  of  your  doorway  bobbinet. 
Next  step  to  the  rear  of  your  tent.  Cut 
three  small  branches  for  your  window. 
Run  one  through  the  sleeve  of  your 
hood.  Lift  the  hood  and  insert  the  re- 
maining two  branches  from  the  corner 
pockets  sewn  on  the  under  side  of  the 
hood  to  the  center  pocket,  as  shown  in 
‘‘E"  and  “F”  of  Fig.  3.  Next  run  a cord 
through  the  top  gromet  of  your  rear 
wall,  let  it  pass  out  under  the  gromet 
hood,  feed  out  the  line,  pass  it  through 
the  cut  of  the  sleeve,  “k”  in  “A”  and  “f” 
in  “E”  of  Fig.  3,  make  a half  knot  about 
the  branch,  run  through  the  sleeve  and 
pass  the  end  back  through  the  lower 
gromet,  just  under  the  edge  of  the  hood, 
“g”  of  "C"  in  Fig.  2,  into  the  tent.  Pull 
up  oil  the  top  end  of  your  cord  and  the 
window  will  open,  pull  on  the  lo-wer  end 
and  the  window  will  close.  The  big 
advantage  of  this  type  of  window  is  that, 
although  it  is  really  in  the  roof  of  your 
tent,  owing  to  the  dormer  shape,  it  can 
be  left  open  in  all  stormy  weather,  ex- 
cept when  the  wind  blows  the  rain  under 
the  hood. 

Mark  the  places  at  which  you  -wish  to 
attach  your  tie-strings,  as  this  is  merely 
a matter  of  preference,  both  as  to  your 
bobbinet  and  on  the  front  flap,  as  I call 
it.  For  the  first  place  the  ties  on  the 
edge  of  the  overlapping  piece  and  point 
of  contact  on  the  other,  while  on  the  flap, 
])laco  them  along  the  edge,  so  that  when 
folded  in  the  flap  can  be  tied  down  tight 
to  the  front  edge  of  the  tent  sides. 

To  waterproof  your  tent,  take  a pound 
and  a half  of  white  parafine  ivax,  such  as 
is  used  for  the  sealing  of  fruit  jars,  start 
some  soft  music  on  the  \"ictrola  and 
sneak  into  the  kitchen  when  the  ladies 
are  elsewhere,  and  breaking  the  ivax  into 
small  chunks  rim  it  through  the  meat 
grinder.  Borrow  a gallon  of  gas  from 
the  family  auto,  divide  it  between  two 
shallow  pans,  add  half  of  your  ground 
wax  to  each  and  set  in  the  sun.  In  a 
short  time  the  gas  will  have  dissolved  the 
wax.  Take  a broad  paint  brush  and  paint 
the  solution  onto  the  tent  while  it  is  set 
up  and  stretched.  The  gas  will  evapo- 
rate and  deposit  the  wax  in  the  pores  of 
the  cloth.  Now  let  if  rain!  If  it  does 
the  chances  are  that  yon  will  collect 
enough  rain-water  in  the  sag  of  the  front 
flap  for  the  use  of  the  cook,  but  not  a 
drop  in  the  tent. 


I 


1 


TO  Slim  up,  this  little  tent  has  the  fol-  | 
lowing  advantages : Medium  light-  , 
ness  of  weight  (mine  weighing  a little 
over  five  pounds)  ; compactness  of  bulk, 
making  a roll  about  14  inches  in  length  j 
and  8 inches  in  diameter ; plenty  of  room  j 
for  two  (about  six  square  feet  more  I; 
space,  one  foot  from  the  ground,  than  1 
floor  space  of  tent)  ; a bed  or  a matress  j 
for  two  (have  slept  three),  which  is  an  !s 
integral  part  of  the  ground  cloth:  a bug  j 
and  snakeproof  shelter ; a wall  pocket  for  ^4 
small  articles;  a place  to  hang  your  Ian-  | 
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■ tern  (a  line  running  from  loop  to  loop 
along'  your  ridge),  which  also  forms  a 
small  clothes  line  for  small  articles ; a 
large  window  in  the  roof  that  can  be  left 
open  all  the  time,  as  can  the  front  of  the 
tent,  owing  to  the  enclosed  sides  of  the 
dormer  window  and  the  wings  on  the 
front  flap,  thus  insuring  a thorough  cir- 
culation of  air,  which  is  a big  item  in  a 
tent,  be  it  large  or  small ; perfect  sim- 
plicity in  “setting  up,"  as  it  can  be 
“yanked  up”  on  one  line  for  a sudden 
shower  (I  have  done  so  with  a stone  in 
each  corner  to  hold  it  down)  ; a sewed- 
in  ground  cloth;  a roomy  space  (under 
the  front  flap),  in  which  to  dress  sfaiid- 
ing  up,  and  under  which  there  is  plenty 

, of  room  to  cook  and  eat,  protected  from 
I the  weather : overhanging  eaves,  which 
keep  all  trickle  from  running  down  the 
: side  walls  to  the  ground  cloth  and  seep- 
I ing  in.  As  it  sets  close  to  the  ground, 

■ it  is  extra  safe  from  wind,  while  the  pitch 
! of  the  walls  being  equal,  as  the  center 
j of  the  ridge  is  the  center  of  the  tent, 

^ gives  the  maximum  of  safety.  I have 

yet  to  see  a “pocket  house”  of  any  size  to 
beat  it. 

The  original  tent  had  a smaller  “flap.” 
with  no  wings,  which,  upon  experiment- 
ing, we  ‘found  allowed  the  rain  to  blow 
in  at  the  corners,  even  though  we  ran 
a nine-inch  strip  down  the  sides  of  the 
front  for  protection.  We  also  found  that 
the  flap  was  not  high  enough  to  stand 
under,  but  when  corrected  gave  plenty 
of  height,  protected  us  by  the  wings  on 
the  side  and  gave  what  is  really  a one- 
piece  top. 

As  to  material,  I used  the  following: 


Six  and  two-third  yds.  brown  denim  @ .20  = $l.S.'l 

Fourteen  yards  airplane  cloth @ = 3. OS 

One-quart  boiled  linseed  oil @ .25=  .2o 

One  and  one-half  pounds  parafine..  @ .25=  .25 

Four  packages  dark  green  dye @ .15=  .60 

Fifteen  one-half-inch  “D”  rings...  @ -16=  -10 

Ten  spools  of  ^-inch  tape @ .06=  .60 

One  yard  of  one-inch  heavy  webbing  @ .05  = .05 

Two  yards  one-inch  light  webbing.  . @ .04=  .OS 
Two  yards  of  the  finest  bobbinet...  @ .80=  1.00 
Sixteen  ft.  awning  twist  cord  (heavy)  .10 

.5.8  feet  awning  twist  cord  (light)  .50 

Ten  spools  No.  40  white  cotton  thread  @ .05  = .50 

Total ?9.10 


For  a total  of  less  than  ten  dollars  I 
built  a tent  of  the  finest  material  that  I 
could  buy. 

The  tent  can  be  built  of  muslin,  mus- 
quito  netting  and  wrapping  cord,  giving 
just  as  much  fun  and  mighty  good  ser- 
idce  for  less  than  a five-dollar  bill. 

Ill  my  next  article  I will  give  a de- 
scription of  how  to  make  the  combination 
tent-bed  sleeping-bag  pack  which  we  used 
in  this  tent  as  well  as  independent  of  it. 


WILLIAM  J.  STARR 

The  sudden  and  untimely  death  of 
William  J.  Starr,  of  Eau  Claire, 
i Wis.,  on  the  thirteenth  of  December  last 
marked  the  passing  of  a man  intimately 
, associated  with  many  interesting  phases 
of  nature  and  outdoor  life.  Erom  his 
early  youth  Mr.  Starr  followed  the  path- 
: ways  of  the  forest,  enriching  an  unusual- 
ly brilliant  and  retentive  mind  with  a 
large  amount  of  accurate  and  scientific 
information  from  the  vast  storehouse  of 
nature.  While  still  a boy  he  was  known 
as  an  expert  in  taxidermy,  botany  and 
mineralogy, 


SPRATT’S  PUPPILAC 

The  Milk  Foo(J  of  Many  Uses 


PUPPILAC  lias  a wide  range  of  uses;  it  fulfills  each  one  of  them  with  unvarvimr 
certainty.  ' 


It  has  no  equal  as  a rearing  food  for  orphan  puppies,  as  a substitute  food  at  weaning- 
time,  as  a staminal  and  milk-inducing  food  for  the  brood  bitch,  as  a strengthening 
food  for  the  adult  dog  in  sickness  and  convalescence,  or  as  a normal  milk  diet  for 
cats  and  kittens. 


PUPPILAC  is  Alilk  Powder  so  treated  that  there  is  no  possible  danger  of  ran- 
cidity. 


IFrtle  for  prices,  an  I send  2-crnt  stamp  for  catalogue  " Dog^Culture” 

Spratt’s  Patent  Limited 


NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

San  Francisco  St.  Louis 

Factory  also  in  London,  England 


Montreal 


rr 


one 


by  mixing  in  his  food  a little 
Q-W  CONDITION  POWDER 
$1  per  tin,  postpaid.  Purifies  blond, 
sweetens  stomach,  aiils  digestion, 
regulates  bowels.  Gives  pep.  ginger, 
bounce.  Makes  eyes  bright,  nose 
cold,  coat  glossy.  Great  for  pups, 
[jrevems  worms.  25  other  famous 

Q-W  DOG  REMEDIES 


Free  Dog  Book 

on  How  to  feed  and  train  Dogs.  ISO  tllusiralions  of 
Muzztes,  HarntiS,  Imported  Chains  etc.  Send  for  it 

I Q-W  LABORATORIES 

jjPlij-- Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey 


I 


English  Setters,  Pointers 

and 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  the  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Tel.  29-M 


POINTERS  AND  SETTERS 

Finished  and  Experienced  Shooting  Dogs 

$150 — $500  each 

Bred  Bitches  a Specialty 

$125 — $400  each 

Handsome.  Well  Bred.  High  Class  Pnppies 

$35 — $75  each 

All  dogs  registered  and  guaranteed  as  repre- 
sented. Write  your  wants. 

D,  R,  CAPPS  finite  City,  Louisiann 


OORANG  AIREDALES 


The  20th  Century 
All-round  Dogs 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loj-al  fah  for  man, 
woman  and  child;  faithful  watchdogs  for 
automobile,  camp  home  and  c.statc;  ideal 
dogs  for  farm  and  ranch;  excellent  ratters, 
water-dogs,  retrievers  and  hunters.  Choice 
stock  for  sale,  .Also  Fox-1  lounds.  Coon- 
Hounds,  and  Dig  Game  Hounds.  Delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive 
booklet  mailed  for  ten  cents. 

OORANG  KENNELS 

The  Largest  Breeders  of  Airedales  in  the  World 
Dept.  H,  LA  RUE,  OHIO 


Dent's  1 
^Cond 

jtion 

Pills 

A marrelous  tonic  for  dogs  that 
are  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
amt  uiillirlfO',  with  harsh  staring 
i-oal.  niaterated  eyes  and  high 
roloretl  urine.  Tliire  Is  nuUiliig 
to  cuual  them  for  dlstrmiHT 
niaiige.  eczema  and  <lehilliaUng 
diseasra.  You  will  notice  the 
_ diirercnce  after  a few  doses. 
At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents 

The  Dent  Medicine  Company 

Newburgh,  New  York  Toronto.  Caaada 

^A^^pracUcaj^^treat^^  dogs  and  their  iroainieiu. 


E 
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JimHeniO'Is 


Ounp  Comfort 


I wish  everyone  could  enjoy  his  introduction 
to  Mennen  Shaving  Cream  on  his  vacation 
— preferably  at  a camp. 

flis  soul  is  attuned  to  the  things  which 
make  life  happy. 

He  gets  up  when  he  feels  like  it  and  his 
mind  doesn’t  instantly  snap  into  high  gear  on 
all  the  worries  and  irritations  of  working 
days.  A 
bucket  of 
water  yanked 
out  of  the 
pond — a hat 
rock  to  sit  on 
where  he  can 
watch  the 
morning 
clouds  drift 
over  the  tree 
;ops,  mirrored 
brokenly  in 
the  breeze- 
swept  water 

And  then  he 
opens  his  new 
:ube  of  Men- 
neii's  and 
reatls  the  di- 
rections aljout 
building  up 
the  lather 
with  three 
minutes  of 
brisk  brushing — no  finger  rubbing. 

Why  not?  Three  minutes  or  ten — it’s  all  the 
same  to  him— no  train  to  catch — no  seven- 
minute  breakfast  to  gulp. 

It  startles  him  a little  to  find  that  cold  water 
makes  a perfect  lather — and  also  wliat  an 
enormous  amount  of  water  he  is  able  to  pack 
into  the  lather. 

But  the  crowning  moment — the  solemn  moment 
of  almost  unearthly  content — is  when  the  razfjr 
starts  clearing  the  underbrush  just  east  of  his 
ear. 

He  looks  at  the  razor — puzzled — to  see  if  the 
blade  is  there — for  there  was  no  sensation  of 
cutting — rather  it  was  a gentle  caress. 

Then  he  gets  to  the  wiry  thicket  just  below 
the  corners  of  his  mouth — that  he  used  to  have 
roots-  nothing  tliere. 

The  second  time  over  is  so 
joyous  he  almost  wants  to 
play  the  course  a third  time 
just  for  fun. 

And  afterwards — his  face 
feels  so  benevolent,  so  cold 
creamy — is  it  any  wonder  he 
then  and  there  vows  that 
whatever  other  changes  come 
into  his  life  his  shaving, 
habits  are  fixed — Mennen’s 
forever. 

My  10  cent  demonstrator 
tube  will  just  about  last  a 
vacation. 


to  yank  up  by  tlie  i 


Th^  ^omp/artv 

n^wflRK.  ru- 


Winner  of  all-American 
Endurance  Race.  Litter 
brother  to  Champion 
Mary  Montrose.  Peer- 
less on  the  bench  and 
in  the  field.  Dogs 
trained  and  handled. 
Setter,  pointers  and 
Walker  hounds  for  sale. 

20,000-acre  game  pre- 

POHIC  38976 

serve. 

The  Lion  of  His  Tribe 
at  Stad.  A Winner — A 

EDWARD  D.  GARR 

producer  Fee  $40.00 

Lagrange,  Kentucky 

The 
Acee  of 
all  Dog-dom. 
Easy  to  train  - 
ffoardian  for  the 
home-fine  shepherd  or 
farm  dog.  Faithful  playmate, 
'entle,  strone,  fearless.  Pairs  not 
. SpeciallistB— details  FREE. 
SFIOMONT  KENNELS 
Box  iQij  Monticello,  l„wa 


INSURE  YOUR  DOG 

The  only  policy  issued  that  covers 
death  from  every  cause,  including 
Poisoning.  Theft  and  Disappearance 
Consistfjit  Rates — Prompt  Scri'icc 

M.  T.  JAMISON 

Dept.  F.  S.,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 


A 

BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Railed  free  te  any  address  by 

Ameriea’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inci, 

Deg  Medicines 

129  West  24tli  Street,  New  York 

HUNTERS!  SPORTSMEN! 

Unusual  a'*t  studies  and  most  interesting 
photos  of  outdoor  animals,  their  life  and 
habits,  art  of  trapping,  beautiful  hunting 
scenes,  24  postcards  for  $1.00,  or  25c  will 
bring  catalogue  and  samples  of  photo  post- 
cards. 

CHARLES  ART  STUDIOS 
P.  0.  Box  231, Dept.  II. LINDEN,  N.  J. 

DOLLARS  IN  HARES 

We  pay  $7.00  to  $1.‘'.50  and  up  a 
pair  and  e.xpress  cliarges.  Big 
Profit.  We  furnish  guaranteed 
liigli  grade  slock  and  l)uy  all  you 
raise.  Use  back  yard,  barn,  cellar, 
attic.  Contract  and  Illustrated 
Catalog  Free. 

Standard  Food  & Fur  Ass'n, 

405R  Broadway,  New  York 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES 

' Zealand  Rads  — Ramish  Giants  — American  Blues. 
BIG  PROFITS,  WE  PAY  $1.50  TO  $8  EACH. 

AIbo  CavieB.  Mink,  Skunk.  Fox.  Musbat.  Etc. 
Easily  raised  anywhere.  AST  JB  KT  BT  9 

Fage  Catalog  and  Contract  " “ * 

liustrated  book  “COMMON  SENSE  RABBIT 

^RAISING/’  quarterly  journal,  and  copy  of 

America*  leadin.  email  stock  ma«ra;rme.  all  for  10  cents.  Aadress 
^utdoAr  Enterprise  Co.»  117  0.  E.  6LD6.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Raise  Silver  Foxes 

Ea.y  to  raise.  Larger  profit, 

^an  any  other  live  .took  rais- 
ing. Stands  strictest  investiga- 
tion. Recommended  by  Gov* 
ernment.  4_  different  plans. 

One  will  suit  you.  Complete 
description  free.  Send  today. 

C.T.DRYZ,  Box  1033,  EAGLE  RIVER,  WIS. 


■“RAISE— 

SILVER  FOX 

WE  BUY  ALL  YOU  CAN  RAISE . 

Send  II  for  book  of  secretg  for  raising  ellrer  fox,  and  bine  print 

21-j^  30  St  JLP.DUFFU5,SIIVER  FOX  STORE  new  york.n.y. 
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Naval  arcliitecture  became  one  of  bis 
absorbing-  hobbies,  giving-  much  relief 
from  the  -worry  and  care  of  his  large 
business  interests.  In  late  years  he  has 
been  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  Amer- 
ican yacht  designers. 

His  first  large  boat,  the  “Rosamond” — 
now  the  “Venadis”  of  Chicago — was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Starr  in  Forest  and 
Stream  about  twenty  years  ago.  His 
second  large  yacht,  “Esperanza,”  which 
in  Spanish  means  hope,  is  considered 
by  naval  architects  as  a masterpiece  of 
yacht  design  and  construction.  She  is 
an  auxiliary  ketcli  about  eighty  feet  over 
all,  of  the  deep  centerboard  type  of  hull 
— a remarkably  able  craft  for  off-shore 
cruising  and  of  such  reasonably  light 
draft  that  she  is  well  suited  for  shall(-)\v 
waterways. 

Mr.  Starr  w;is  a mai-i  of  thorough  and 
well-balanced  education,  both  in  an 
academic  and  a practical  way,  and  did 
much  to  further  the  conservation  of  the 
national  resources  of  his  i-iative  state. 

It  w;is  due  largely  to  his  efforts  as  a 
member  of  the  Fish  Commission  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  that  the  waters  of 
that  stiite  became  so  well  stocked  in  game 
fish,  notably  brook  trout. 


BUDDING  GENIUS 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 


T ENCLOSE  a picture  of  my  Chesa- 
I pcake  Ray  puppy,  winner  of  the  first 
prize  in  the  puppy  class,  and  special  for 


best  dog  of  his  breed  at  the  Boston  dog- 
show,  Feb.  21,  22,  23,  1922. 

Prince  is  dead  grass  in  color  and  very 
much  of  a scholar  as  is  demonstrated  by 
his  entering-  the  Boston  show  as  a novice 
and  coming  out  at  the  head  of  his  class 
and  hre-;d,  five  dogs  competing.  He  is 
only  seven  months  old  and  is  an  active 
and  breezy  good  fellow,  fond  of  re- 
trieving and  daily  delivers  the  morn- 
ing paper  to  his  master. 

Judges  at  the  show  said  he  was  a won- 
derfully promising  puppj  and  they  ex- 
pect him  to  make  some  fine  records  in 
the  future. 

Maurice  L.  Reed, 
Medford,  Mass. 

identify  you. 


Where  the  Spot-Light  shows 
the  bullet  goes 

Thousands  of  sportsmen  have  been  eagerly  awaiting 
an  attachment  for  gun  or  rifle  which  would  give; 


1.  A blindingr,  piercing  spot  of  light — not  a diffused  light. 

2.  Great  distance,  sufficient  for  accurate  shooting  range. 

3.  A light  attachable  to  the  weapon — consequently  light  in  weight  and  quickly 
attached  or  detached. 

4.  A light  ray  describing  the  same  course  as  the  flight  of  the  bullet  or  shot. 

5.  A dependable  instrument,  all  metal,  water-proof  and  sturdily  built  to  withstand 
rough  usage. 

6.  Long  burning  power — lasting  for  months  under  ordinary  night  use  or  many 
hours  steady  burning. 

And  now — finally  and  actually  it  is  here — It  is  Lite-Site 

With  Lite-Site  attached  to  gun  or  rifle  you  can  throw  the  target  into  flood-light 
prominence  and  pull  the  trigger.  No  aiming — shoot  from  the  hip — from  any 
position, — for  “Where  the  spot-light  shows  the  bullet  goes.’* 

Lite-Site  is  effective  at  400  feet  (this  distance  is  guaranteed).  By  its  specially 
patented  clamp  it  is  so  attached  to  the  barrel  (in  30  seconds)  that  its  light  ray 
is  parallel  to  the  bullet’s  course.  When  detached,  in  Lite-Site  you  have  the  long 
hoped-for  hand  searchlight  for  camp  use — for  reading  in  the  tent — in  the  automobile 
— for  any  purpose  where  great  brilliancy,  distance  and  long  life  is  needed. 

All  Lite-Site  features  are  strongly  patented — there  is  nothing  like  it  on  the  market. 
You  can  focus  the  head — turn  it  to  a narrow  beam,  like  a big  powerful  searchlight, 
or  turn  it  to  a diffused  light  as  you  will.  The  Lite-Site  battery  is  a special 
battery  not  to  be  duplicated  on  the  market  today.  It  has  longer  life,  it  is  indi- 
vidually tested  for  perfection.  It  is  guaranteed  to  last  months  under  ordinary  use 
or  from  10  to  15  hours  steady  burning.  Lite-Site  is  completely  equipped  with 
extra  bulb — a special  one — battery  and  attachment  which  fits  any  gun  barrel. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  Lite-Site.  Order  it  today  from  your 
Sporting  Goods  Dealer.  Lite-Site  is  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money 
returned.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order  direct  from  us. 

Price — $6.00.  West  of  Denver — $6.50.  Canada — $7.00  plus  duty, 

LIGHT  SIGHT  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

WARREN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Department  I 
Warren,  Pa.M 


' Enclosed  is  (money  or< 

' Check)  for  one  Lite-f) 

' complete  with  all  atta  | 

' ments.  Provided  I am  i ji  i 

' satisfied,  you  agree  to  return  '■ 
/ money  upon  receipt  of  article.  | 

f Name  

/ 1 

/ Address  (Street) ! 


(City) 


^ Dealer’s  name  and  address 

/ 
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A BIG  GAME  HUNT  IN  OREGON 

THE  COAST  RANGE  IN  CURRY  COUNTY  COMPRISES  ONE  OF 
THE  FINEST  TERRITORIES  FOR  BEAR  AND  DEER  IN  THE  WEST 


URRY  COUNTY  in  Southwestern 
Oregon  has  the  name  of  being 
one  of  the  best  counties  in  Ore- 
gon for  game  and  fish.  There 
are  a number  of  streams  that  are  liter- 
ally full  of  fish,  both  large  and  small, 
some  of  which  I will  name  so  that  if  it 
should  happen  that  any  of  the  readers  of 
Forest  and  Stream  should  ever  wish  to 
take  a trip  there  they  will  know  where 
to  go  and  the  best  way  to  get  there. 

One  of  my  favorite  streams  is  the 
North  Fork  of  Smith  River  and  is 
reached  by ' taking  an  auto  at  Grants 
Pass  in  Josephine  County  and  following 
the  Crescent  City  Road  to  the  summit 
of  what  is  called  Oregon  Mountain. 
Just  about  two  hundred  yards  after 
crossing  the  summit  the  road  forks,  here 
take  the  right  hand  road  for  about  10 
miles.  There  the  road  forks  again ; take 
the  right  hand  road  again  and  it  will 
lead  you  to  Smith  River,  where  you  will 
find  a beautiful  camping  ground,  with 
clear,  cold  water  to  drink  and  as  pretty 
a stream  for  fish  as  can  be  found  any- 
where. This  road  was  built  only  last 
summer  and  before  that  it  could  only  be 
reached  by  using  pack  horses  and  over 
a very  rough  trail. 

Other  streams  that  are  noted  for  fish 
and  game  are  the  Checto,  Sixes  River, 
Winchuck  and  several  others  that  can 
be  reached  by  going  to  Crescent  City  in 
Delnorte  County,  California,  and  then 
going  north  up  the  coast.  Deer  are 
plentiful  in  the  hills  and  by  getting  some- 
one who  has  pack  horses  to  go  along,  it 
is  only  a short  distance  to  where  deer 
range  by  the  hundreds  and  anyone  who 
can  shoot  would  be  able  to  kill  a splendid 
trophy  without  any  trouble. 

There  are  also  bear  and  elk,  but  as  the 
law  in  Oregon  does  not  allow  the  killing 
of  elk,  that  part  of  the  hunt  would  have 
to  be  dispensed  with.  But  it  is  worth  a 
great  deal  to  a sportsman  to  see  one  of 
the  monarchs  of  the  forest,  with  his 
huge  antlers,  in  his  native  haunts.  They 
are  certainly  far  more  beautiful  than 
those  to  be  seen  in  captivity. 


By  JOHN  B.  GRIFFIN 


EADERS  of  Forest  and  Stream 
will  be  interested  in  this  story 
of  a real  bear  hunt  by  the  author 
of  “The  Trail  of  the  Club-foot 
Bear”  and  “Old  Brownie  of  Antelope 
Creek.” 

Although  the  trip  was  made  some 
years  ago  the  country  Mr.  Griffin 
describes  is  still  well  stocked  with 
game  and  fish. — [Editors.] 


Bear  can  be  secured  by  getting  some- 
one to  go  along  as  guide  who  has  dogs. 


John  B.  Griffin 


as  bear  are  very  plentiful  in  the  coast 
country  and  have  a way  of  discovering 
a hunter’s  presence  and  keeping  out  of 
sight  that  will  surprise  the  natives,  but 
for  all  of  that,  every  now  and  then  a 
hunter  will  see  one  when  still-hunting. 

I used  to  hunt  a great  deal  in  the 
Coast  Range  and  the  hunt  I am  going  to 
tell  the  readers  of  Forest  and  Stream 
about  this  time  took  place  away  up  on 
the  North  Fork  of  Smith  River. 

We  had  to  use  pack  animals  in  those 
days  over  a very  rough  trail  but  at  the 
same  time  we  could  get  a wagon  to 
within  ten  miles  of  our  camping  ground. 
On  this  trip  I had  with  me  a man  named 
Frank  Coates  and  we  had  several  extra 
horses  with  us  as  we  were  after  meat  and 
went  prepared  to  pack  it.  Frank  had 
been  raised  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  al- 
though he  had  killed  a number  of  deer 
since  coming  to  southern  Oregon,  he  had 
never  seen  a bear  in  his  life,  outside  of  a 
park.  But  he  was  destined  to  see  one 
this  time,  and  then  some. 

Frank  was  a splendid  shot.  I have 
seen  him  kill  deer  that  were  so  far  away 
that  I would  not  even  attempt  to  shoot 
at  them. 

"THE  first  day  we  went  out  after  we 
had  made  cami)  was  very  warm  and 
the  deer  were  not  stirring  at  all.  We 
tramped  around  until  along  in  the  after- 
noon without  even  seeing  one.  so  wc 
turned  around  and  started  toward  camp. 
We  sat  down  to  re.*;t  on  a hillside  and 
were  looking  across  the  canyon  in  front 
of  us  when  all  at  once  Frank  said  to 
me:  “I  think  I see  one.”  I got  up  and 
looked  over  where  he  pointed  and  sure 
enough  there  lay  a big  buck  with  his 
head  stuck  out  and  his  big  horns  looming 
up  in  plain  sight.  It  was  all  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards,  too  far  for  my  gun 
by  long  odds  and  a long  shot  for  Frank. 
In  fact,  I did  not  believe  he  could  hit 
him  but  he  thought  he  could,  so  I told 
him  to  try.  He  always  shot  oflf-hand 
and  he  said  to  me  as  he  pulled  up  to 
shoot:  “Watch  him.”  I did  watch  him 
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and  at  the  crack  of  the  gun  he  sprang 
up  and  lunged  forward  and  bang  went 
the  gun  again  and  by  tlie  time  he  had 
made  two  more  jumps  he  fired  again, 
and  the  deer  was  out  of  sight.  He  had 
shot  three  times,  about  as  quick  as  you 
could  count.  I told  him  to  stay  right 
there  and  I would  go  down  and  cross  the 
creek  and  go  up  and  see  whether  he  hit 
him  or  not. 

When  I got  over  to  the  place  where 
he  had  been  lying  I found  blood  and  I 
followed  along  down  the  hill  a few  yards 
and  there  he  lay  dead.  I called  back  to 
Frank  to  come  on  over  and  when  he  got 
there  we  examined  him  and  found  he  had 
hit  him  every  shot  and  two  of  the  shots 
were  squarely  behind  the  shoulders, 
both  being  dead  shots.  The  other  one 
struck  him  high  up  on  the  neck  just  in 
front  of  the  shoulders,  which  was  prob- 
ably the  first  shot.  We  went  on  to  camp 
and  didn't  hunt  any  more  that  day^as  it 
seemed  to  be  a bad  day  for  game. 

The  next  morning  we  started  out 
pretty  early  and  took  a different  route 
this  time.  \\'e  got  into  them  pretty  thick, 
as  we  saw  twenty-three  all  told,  and  got 
back  to  camp  about  two  o’clock.  They 
were  nearly  all  small  deer.  Once  we  sat 
down  near  a small  creek  and  two  fawns 
came  down  to  drink.  We  kept  very  still 
and  watched  them  and  it  was  a pretty 
sight  and  interesting  to  see  their  move- 
ments. One  stepped  back  until  the  other 
drank  and  then  after  it  walked  back  up 
to  the  bank  the  other  one  came  down 
and  drank.  After  it  walked  back  I threw 
a rock  over  in 
that  direction  and 
away  they  went. 

That  evening 
we  took  the 
horses  and  went 
and  got  the  big 
buck.  The  next 
day  we  went  over 
and  hunted  on  the 
east  side  of 
Smith  River,  as 
we  wanted  to  find 
where  the  big 
bucks  were.  We 
found  the  kind  of 
sign  we  were 
looking  for  over 
there  but  it  was 
so  dry  and  hot 
that  it  was  hard 
to  see  one,  al- 
though we  could 
hear  them  get  up 
and  go  smashing 
through  the 
brush  every  once 
and  a while. 

.After  we  got 
up  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain  a 
mile  or  so  from 
the  creek,  we 
found  a nice  grassy  place  with  a small 
stream  running  through  it  and  we  could 
see  where  the  deer  had  been  lying  in  the 
grass  during  the  night.  Right  ahead 
there  was  a big  patch  of  Monzinita  brush 
with  scattering  pines  through  it  and  it 
looked  to  me  like  a fine  place  for  them 
to  lie,  so  I told  Frank  to  drop  back  and 
go  away  around  and  come  in  on  the  other 


side  and  find  a good  place  to  wait  and  I 
would  go  through  and  if  any  ran  out  he 
would  stand  a good  chance  to  get  one. 
This  he  did  and  after  waiting  long 
enough  to  give  him  plenty  of  time  to  get 
there  I moved  forward  and  soon  saw 
where  some  big  fellows  had  been  going 
that  way.  I followed  the  tracks  as  slowly 
and  as  cautiously  as  possible,  watching 
carefully  ahead,  and  I hadn’t  gone  one 
hundred  steps  before  I came  to  an  open 
spot  with  scattering  trees  and  brushes 
and  on  the  opposite  side  not  over  forty 
yards  away  lay  three  big  bucks ; two 
were  lying  close  together  near  the  edge 
of  the  brush  under  a small  bunch  of  firs 
and  near  them  on  an  old  rotten  log  lay 
the  other  one,  with  his  head  thrown 
around  to  his  side,  his  old  antlers  loom- 
ing up  in  great  shape. 

I did  not  wait  a second  but  drew  a 
bead  down  at  the  butt  of  the  horn  and 
fired,  intending  to  load  and  shoot  one  of 
the  others  at  least  before  he  could  get 
away.  The  old  buck  rolled  over  with  a 
bullet  through  his  brain  and  I worked  the 
lever  of  my  gun  down  and  up  as  quick 
as  lightning,  but  the  other  two  deer  were 
gone  and  I stood  there  listening  to  them 
thumping  over  towards  Frank.  I hoped 
they  would  go  by  him  and  it  proved  to  be 
so,  as  hardly  a minute  passed  before  I 
heard  him  shoot  and  in  a few  seconds 
bang  went  his  gun  again.  I did  not  stop 
to  dress  the  one  I had  killed  but  went 
over  to  where  Frank  was  and  found  him 
standing  by  a big  buck.  I asked  him  if 
he  had  killed  the  other  one.  He  said  he 
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didn’t  know  as  he  had  shot  at  a distance 
of  about  two  hundred  yards.  They  had 
been  pretty  badly  scared  and  separated 
and  this  big  fellow  had  come  around  the 
hillside  and  stopped  within  five  steps  of 
Frank,  who  was  standing  by  a small  pine. 
He  pulled  up  and  shot  him  in  the  head, 
and  hearing  the  other  one  down  below, 
he  had  turned  his  attention  to  him  and 


saw  him  stop  behind  a log.  He  caught 
bead  and  fired  and  the  deer  disappearec 
I said,  “Well,  let’s  go  down  and  see,  bt 
I don’t  think  you  could  have  hit  hin 
as  it  was  too  far. 

We  went  down  and  there  he  lay  wit 
his  neck  broken.  I stepped  it  back  an 
found  that  it  was  two  hundred  step; 
Frank  declared  he  shot  at  his  neck  a 
that  was  all  he  could  see,  and  I believ 
him,  although  it  was  certainly  a wonder 
ful  shot.  We  took  their  entrails  out  ani] 
got  all  three  of  them  together  and  hum! 
them  up,  as  it  was  about  two  miles  froii  ■ 
camp  and  on  our  way  home  and  we  coufi 
leave  them  there  as  well  as  anywhere. 

We  went  to  camp  now  and  after  talk 
ing  the  matter  over  concluded  to  tak. 
our  camp  up  to  where  we  left  the  deer 
so  we  got  the  horses  and  packed  up  ou 
camping  outfit  and  other  deer  and  wen 
back  up  and  established  camp  there.  I 
was  a lovely  place,  with  the  finest  o 
water  and  worlds  of  grass  for  the  horses 
We  took  the  horses  over  and  packed  th< 
three  bucks  to  camp  and  hung  them  al 
up. 

Now  you  will  say,  “Why  didn’t  yoi 
go  home,  that  was  enough.’’  But  wF' 
didn’t  think  so,  as  this  was  in  the  faf' 
and  it  would  be  our  last  chance  and  w£ 
had  horses  enough  to  pack  more  in  with  ; 
us  and  we  had  only  been  there  three  days,  jj 
Besides,  this  was  no  hunt  at  all  in  those| 
days.  ^ 

'^HE  next  day  we  went  north  upon  the 
east  side  of  Smith  River  and  after 
we  got  out  a hall  ■■ 
mile  or  so  frorr 
camp  we  sepa- 
rated, and  I took  I 
the  upper  side  ol 
the  hill  and  Franh 
the  lower.  I hunt-  ‘ 
ed  along  for  quite" 
a while  without 
seeing  anythingi|j 
and  had  come  tc 
a long,  low  ridge  j 
of  short  buck, 
brush,  when  all  al 
once  a f o rkeei; 
horn  buck  got  up, 
right  in  front  oi 
me,  only  about 
sixty  yards  away;" 
and  stood  looking 
at  me,  with  his" 
breast  towards 
me.  I pulled  upH 
and  put  a bullet 
squarely  in  hisj 
breast,  and  after 
running  a few 
yards,  he  rolleelll| 
over  dead. 

I went  on  three 
or  four  hundreei , 
yards  further  and : 
out  went  a big 
buck  across  a gulch  and  up  the  hillside  in 
plain  view  and  the  Winchester  began  to  , 
crack,  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five.  The  1 
faster  I shot  the  faster  he  ran  and  I 
never  touched  him  and  he  soon  disap-  I 
peared  over  the  hill  and  out  of  sight.  I 
could  not  think  it  possible  that  I had 
missed  him,  so  I went  over  and  took  his| 
track  and  followed  it  along  up  the  hill" 
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for  quite  a distance.  But  I didn’t  see  a 
irop  of  blood  so  I gave  it  up  and  sat 
down  on  a rock  to  rest. 

In  a few  minutes  I heard  something  of¥ 
,:o  my  right  and  after  waiting  and  won- 
iering  what  it  was  I suddenly  saw  a 
ipig  black  bear  within  forty  steps  of  me, 
jrunting  along  like  an  old  black  hog.  He 
was  entirely  unaware  of  my  presence,  so 
•aising  my  gun  and  catching  a bead  be- 
lind  his  shoulders  I pulled  the  trigger. 
llBe  did  not  fall  nor  even  stop  to  bite  at 
ulie  place  where  the  bullet  had  hit  him, 
mt  whirled  squarely  around  and  started 

0 go  right  away  from  me.  This  gave  me 
. quartering  shot  and  I put  another  bul- 
et  in  him.  This  time  he  stopped  and  bit 
fit  the  wound  and  this  gave  me  a chance 
jo  get  in  another  shot.  By  that  time  he 
vas  at  the  edge  of  the  rim  rock  and  over 
jfe  went  out  of  sight. 

I ran  as  fast  as  I could  to  where  I 
ould  see  down  the  hill  and  by  that  time 
e had  got  nearly  a hundred  and  fifty 
ards  down  the  hill.  I saw  him  stop  and 
pulled  down  and  shot  right  on  the  top 
f his  back  and  he  rolled  over  on  his 
ack  with  all  four  feet  sticking  straight 
p in  the  air.  I watched  him  a minute 
r two  and  then  I started  on  down.  As 
3on  as  I got  over  the  rim  rock  I couldn’t 
• ee  him  any  more.  So  when  I got  within 
orty  or  fifty  yards  I sheered  off  to  the 
fight  so  a«s  to  keep  above  him,  as  I 
jidn’t  propose  to  take  any  chances. 

1 I edged  along  pretty  cautiously  now 
ntil  I could  see  the  place  where  he  lay 
hd,  lo  and  behold,  he  was  gone.  This 
'as  a little  disconcerting,  as  tracking  a 
ounded  bear  is  not  always  pleasant 
ork ; so  I kept  upon  the  rim  rock  and 
loved  along  the  hill  very  carefully  with 
jiy  gun  in  position  to  shoot  instantly. 
*^retty  soon  I saw  him  not  over  twenty 

eps  below  me.  He  had  crawled  into  a 
ump  of  bushes  and  was  lying  there 
erfectly  still. 

' I picked  up  a good-sized  rock  and 
urled  it  down  that  way.  It  lit  right  on 
)p  of  him.  He  tried  to  raise  himself  up 
nd  in  struggling  around  exposed  his 
ead.  I caught  a bead  at  the  butt  of  the 
ar  and  fired.  This  ended  his  career. 
Vhen  he  went  over  this  time  he  went  to 
;ay.  I waited  a while  to  be  sure,  then 
went  down  to  where  he  was  and  found 
lat  he  was  a fine,  black  fellow,  and  fat, 
)0. 

I dressed  him  and  started  back  to 
amp.  On  the  way  I ran  across  Frank 
nd  he  told  me  he  had  killed  the  biggest 
Lick  that  he  had  ever  seen  and  had  found 
' here  the  bear  were  rising  in  a large 
; atch  of  huckleberries.  This  was  the 
' i'-rst  day  we  had  found  bear  signs,  so  I 
Aid  him  we  would  bring  the  dogs  in  the 
lorning  and  surprise  the  bear.  He  could 
! ardly  believe  me  when  I told  him  that 
i had  killed  a big  one. 

We  had  left  the  dogs  in  camp  up  to 
lis  time,  but  now  it  was  evident  that 
leir  time  had  come  to  take  a hand  in 
le  hunt  and  they  were  eager  for  the 
ray,  or  at  least  the  reader  would  have 
fought  so  if  he  could  have  seen  them 
erform  when  I got  back  to  camp  and 
hey  had  smelled  the  blood  of  the  bear 
n me. 
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The  next  morning  w’e  took  the  horses 
with  us  as  far  as  the  deer  I had  hung 
up  and  then  we  went  on  up  towards 
where  Frank  had  found  the  bear  sign. 
We  followed  along  up  a ridge  that  led 
off  up  between  two  creeks  and  had  not 
gone  far  when  upon  looking  across  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek  on  our  right. 


He  sat  on  a limb  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground 


we  saw  a big  brown  bear,  standing  per- 
fectly still  and  looking  at  us.  This  was 
an  unusual  thing  for  a bear  to  do  but 
we  did  not  stop  to  take  time  to  find  out 
the  reason  but  both  guns  came  into  posi- 
tion and  two  bullets  went  zizing  over  in 
that  direction  a whole  lot  quicker  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it.  One  at  least  found  its 
mark,  for  he  reared  back  and  rolled  over 
and  was  out  of  sight  before  we  could 
shoot  again. 

I had  an  idea  he  would  work  along 
down  toward  the  creek,  which  was  only 
a small  stream,  and  I sent  the  dogs  after 
him.  They  went  down  that  hill  like  a 
cyclone  and  it  was  only  a few  minutes 
before  they  came  in  contact  with  him. 
As  the  fight  raged  we  made  our  way 
down  towards  them  and  cut  in  below  so 
we  could  see  across  on  the  opposite  side. 
We  took  up  a good  position  alongside 
of  a big  log  and  waited. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  fighting 
every  foot  of  the  way,  and  in  a short 
time  came  into  view.  The  bear  was 
badly  hurt,  we  could  see  that,  as  the 
dogs  were  having  it  all  their  own  way. 
When  he  got  to  the  creek  he  just  dropped 
right  down  in  a hole  of  water  and  there 
he  lay,  too  near  gone  to  make  any  re- 
sistance to  amount  to  anything,  although 
the  dogs  were  yanking  at  him  all  the 
time.  We  shot  him  in  the  head  to  end 
it  quickly,  as  we  did  not  want  him  to 
suffer  any  longer  than  we  could  help. 


The  first  shots  had  both  taken  effect 
and  he  would  have  died  from  them  be- 
fore long.  We  still  had  lots  of  time,  as 
it  was  early  and  we  had  not  even  reached 
the  huckleberry  patch  yet,  so  we  went 
on  and  when  we  got  to  the  patch  the 
dogs  struck  another  fresh  track  and 
away  they  went.  Down  across  the  Right 
Fork  of  Smith  River  and  over  a ridge 
and  out  of  hearing  in  a very  few  min- 
utes. We  didn’t  like  this  much,  as  we 
were  getting  up  into  a pretty  tough 
country  where  we  couldn't  take  our 
horses,  but  we  followed  and  when  we 
got  onto  the  ridge  we  still  couldn't  hear 
them  and  were  undecided  what  to  do,  as 
there  was  a chance  that  they  would  go 
over  on  the  Rough  and  Ready  side.  So 
we  sat  down  and  talked  the  matter  over 
for  a while  and  had  just  about  made  up 
our  minds  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  the 
divide  when  we  heard  them  again  away 
off  up  the  main  prong  of  Smith  River 
and  coming  back.  We  could  tell  that 
they  had  not  overtaken  him  yet,  as  they 
were  coming  swiftly  and  opening  every 
j ump. 

We  started  straight  down  the  ridge 
that  we  were  on  in  hopes  of  getting 
sight  of  him  as  there  were  lots  of  open 
places  down  that  way,  but  we  were  too 
late.  Fie  must  have  had  a big  start  on 
the  dogs  for  they  kept  coming  at  a 
furious  rate  and  in  a few  minutes  they 
passed  in  below  us  and  went  on  down  to- 
wards where  I had  killed  the  bear  the 
day  before.  We  took  down  around  the 
sidehill  now  and  cross  cut  the  gulches 
and  kept  pretty  high  up  for  we  weren't 
sure  that  he  wouldn't  make  another 
turn.  But  in  a few  minutes  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  the  dogs  com- 
mence to  bark  up  a tree  and  we  knew 
the  chase  was  ended.  We  found  him  up 
a good-sized  pine  tree,  but  he  had  only 
gone  up  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
ground.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  roll 
him  out  of  there,  which  we  did  without 
much  ceremony.  I shot  him  in  the  head 
and  Frank  gave  him  one  in  the  body. 

^\’e  had  more  now  than  we  could  pack 
in  at  one  trip  so  we  hiked  out  for  the 
horses  and  went  and  got  Frank’s  big 
buck,  and  he  zvas  a big  one,  too.  We 
took  him  home  whole  and  he  weighed 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  dressed. 
One  ham  alone,  cut  off  at  the  joint, 
weighed  thirty-six  pounds.  We  got  the 
bear  I had  killed  the  day  before  and 
the  forked-horn  buck  and  went  to  camp, 
leaving  the  two  big  bear  to  be  packed  in 
the  next  day.  We  now  had  six  bucks 
and  three  bear,  so  I told  Frank  I thought 
we  had  better  go  the  next  morning  as 
early  as  we  could  and  get  the  other  two 
bear  in  and  get  the  whole  outfit  to  the 
wagon  as  soon  as  possible,  so  we  could 
skin  them,  cut  them  up,  salt  them,  and 
put  them  in  the  boxes  we  had  brought 
along. 

V^E  were  careful  to  not  take  the  dogs 
along  the  next  morning  for  if  we 
kept  taking  the  dogs  it  was  pretty  nearly 
a sure  shot  we  would  have  to  lay  over 
still  longer.  Our  wagon  was  on  Di- 
mond  Creek  and  when  we  got  there  wc 
cut  all  the  meat  up  and  salted  it  except 
{Continued  on  page  232) 
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AUTO-CAMPING  CONVENIENCES  j'; 

IF  THE  OUTFIT  IS  SELECTED  WITH  CARE  AND  DISCRIMINATION  i ' 

THE  CAMPER  WILL  HAVE  FEW  REGRETS  WHILE  ON  THE  TRAIL  i 


A CONVENIENCE  is 
something  which,  by 
its  very  nature,  makes 
the  task  at  hand 
easier,  more  comfortable  to 
do,  and  accomplished  more 
expeditiously  than  with  some 
other  device.  Automobile 
camping  is  more  comfortable 
and  successful  exactly  in  the 
ratio  that  real  conveniences 
are  selected.  You  can  get 
along  with  makeshifts  that 
at  best  are  only  contrivances 
to  pull  you  through,  but  the 
auto-camper  who  has  fewest 
regrets  is  the  one  who  has 
selected  his  outfit  thought- 
fully and  carefully,  because 
every  item  was  convenient  to 
the  nth  degree. 

Put  in  other  words,  this  is 
just  a way  of  saying  that  automobile 
camping  is  not  “roughing  it”  for  a mo- 
ment. Indeed,  if  you  take  a little  care 
to  select  real  conveniences  you  will  live 
in  just  as  comfortable  circumstances,  eat 
just  as  appetizing  food,  sleep  just  as  rest- 
fully,  enjoy  just  as  ample  protection 
from  the  elements  as  if  you  were  living 
in  a summer  cottage  in  the  mountains, 
instead  of  motor  gypsying  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

If  you  have  partly  made  up  your  mind 
that  auto-camping  is  living  on  canned 
and  powdered  milk,  eating  salted  and 
smoked  meat  and  fish,  trying  to  whet  up 
an  appetite  on  dehydrated  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, then  get  over  it.  You  eat  on  tour 
just  exactly  the  same  variety  of  food, 
with  all  the  freshness  and  edibility  that 
you  would  enjoy  at  home. 

This  is  possible  because  you  take  fresh, 
perishable  food  along  on  ice.  If  you  use 
a camping  trailer,  or  a camping-car  body, 
then  your  outfit  is  provided  with  an  ice- 
chest.  Likely  a great  many  more  will  camp 
with  a car  outfit,  that  is,  with  equipment 
selected  part  by  part,  piece  by  piece,_iteni 
by  item,  until  you  have  the  whole  list  of 
things  needed  for  roadside  housekeeping. 
And  in  this  case  you  can  carry  your  per- 
ishable food  in  a refrigerator  basket.  With 
a car  outfit  we  place  the  refrigerator 
basket  as  a prime  essential ; and  I hasten 
to  say  that  this  is  not  the  editorial  ‘ we, 
but  refers  to  my  wife  and  our  kiddies. 

We  carry  fresh  cow’s  milk  all  day  in 
a car  that  is  intensely  hot.  Likewise 
we  take  butter,  hard  and  yellow  and 
plump  day  after  day  in  the  brick,  just 
as  it  comes  golden  and  fresh  from  the 
crrocery.  If  we  feel  that  after  a long, 
hard  day  we  should  like  the  strength- 
giving power  of  a fresh-cut  beefsteak, 
we  put  that  in  our  refrigerator-basket 
and  tour  through  August  heat,  knowing 
that  it  will  come  forth  at  the  end  of  the 
day  .sweet  and  ready  to  broil,  with  all 
its  strengthening  juices  inside.  And 


fresh  fish  can  be  carried  several  days 
right  on  ice,  too.  So  can  fresh  fruit  and 
ice-cold  drinks.  Last  summer  we  auto- 
camped  with  a small  babe,  feeding  on 
modified  milk,  thanks  to  our  ice-basket. 
And  we  took  ice  cream  with  us  for  the 
noon  meal  in  some  hot  glade  along  our 
route.  If  you  believe  in  a kitchen  ice- 
box at  home,  then  don’t  alter  your  habits 
in  that  respect  when  you  go  camping.  We 
have  never  to  date  paid  more  than  five 
cents  for  the  little  ice  required  to  fill  our 
basket  each  morning,  or  any  time  during 
the  day  when  we  passed  through  a town. 

There  is  another  convenience  that 
makes  eating  and  cooking  along  the 
road  easy.  This  is  our  little  running- 
board  box,  which  clamps  in  place;  size, 
9 X 9 x 33  inches.  When  we  stop  it  is 
off  in  a twinkling,  and  is  set  up  for  a 
kitchen  and  dining-table  that  is  27  x 33 
inches,  of  regulation  height,  and  has 
two  shelves.  More  than  that,  this  same 
box  reveals  inside  a two-burner  gasoline 
stove,  a full  set  of  cooking  dishes,  like 
two  fry-pans  with  covers,  coffee-pot  with 
collapsing  handle,  three  cooking  pots 
with  bails  and  covers,  a folding  oven,  a 
covered  food  service  of  galvanized  ma- 
terial, and  several  other  things  in  the  line 
of  kitchen  utensils.  If  you  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  sitting  on  the  ground  to  eat, 
putting  your  stove  on  a stump,  and  cook- 
ing with  a hodge-podge  outfit  collected 
from  the  kitchen  cabinet,  then  let  me  rec- 
ommend this  convenient  running-board 
box. 

And  speaking  of  cooking  and  eating 
conveniences,  let  me  recommend  an  alum- 
inum outfit  of  these  things  if  you  have 
no  other  plans.  Our  aluminum  set  of 
dishes  weighs  less  than  10  pounds,  nests 
together  so  that  it  is  about  10  inches 
high  by  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
complete  set  of  thirty-five  or  thirty-six 
pieces  goes  inside  a neat  canvas  carry- 
ing case.  You  have  in  this  outfit  two 


fry-pans  with  detachable  I 
handles,  four  plates,  four  > i 
cups,  four  bowls,  four  knives,  [ ( 
forks,  spoons,  tablespoons,  a , ] 
coffee-pot,  three  cooking  pots,  | i 
salt  and  pepper  service  and  a i ( 
few  odds  and  ends.  | 

One  leads  on  naturally 
from  the  subject  of  eating  ' 
and  cooking  conveniences  to'  ' 
stoves  for  auto-camping.  For  ( 
chilly  nights  and  damp  days,  I 
indeed  for  general  purposes,  i 
the  tent  wood  stove  that  col-  | 
lapses  and  folds  so  compactly  i 
that — in  its  leather  case  with  : 
handle  — it  takes  half  the  j i 
space  of  a suitcase,  is  indeed  i i 
a convenience.  Repeatedly  i i 
we  have  kept  our  children  I ; 
comfortable  on  foggy  nights 
in  river  valleys  and  on,  i 
snappy  nights  at  high  altitudes.  In  ali  i 
motor-camping  parks,  with  very  few  ex-  i 
ceptions,  we  have  found  wood  for  fuel, 
state  and  federal  lands  where  we  have! 
camped  have  always  yielded  dead  dry 
wood  aplenty,  and  farmers  have  told  us|i  I 
to  take  what  we  wanted,  so  long  as  we 
didn’t  cut  anything  alive  in  their  woods.'  , 
This  collapsing  wood  stove  conve- 
nience is  not  of  the  ancient  vintage  thatii 
warps,  as  there  are  anti-warping  braces! 
inside,  and  it  has  a real  bottom  and  de-|! 
tachable  stove  hearth  so  it  will  not  set  ' 
your  floor  on  fire ; also  four  legs  help 
about  this  matter.  This  is  appreciated  i 
when  you  are  camping  in  grass.  Be- 
sides, this  stove  has  a lid  of  eight-inch 
diameter,  a lid-lifter,  8 feet  of  pipe,  twe 
elbows,  a damper,  a draft  in  the  front 
and  is  a regular  kitchen  range  of  a camp 
stove.  Its  cooking  top  is  10  x 28  inches. 
Folded,  with  all  the  pipe  telescoped  and 
every  item  mentioned  inside,  this  stove; 
carries  in  a canvas  case  10  x 28  x ^ 
inches. 

Another  type  of  stove  that  is  ideal  foi 
auto-camping  in  warm  weather  is  the 
acetylene  gas  stove.  This  is  specially  t 
built  for  auto-camping,  and  you  may  i 
cook  and  illuminate  your  camp  at  the 
same  time  with  it.  The  stove  with  thi:  1 
gas  outfit  can  be  hidden  in  a man’s  hand  i 
it  is  so  small,  and  it  weighs  but  a litth 
over  a pound.  The  tank  is  6 inches  ii  ' 
diameter  by  20  inches  high,  and  we  carry 
ours  under  the  rear  seat  or  else  just  se 
it  in  the  tonneau.  The  jet  for  lighting  | 
camp  is  attached  directly  to  the  top  o:  j 
the  tank,  while  the  stove  connects  with' 
a tube.  You  do  not  generate  your  gas  | 
but  when  your  tank  is  empty  refill  tank: 
are  available  at  any  one  of  thousands  o:  ’ 
exchange  stations.  Gas  is  the  instan 
fuel,  the  100  per  cent,  fuel,  and  acetylem 
gas  is  certainly  a convenient  outfit  in  thi 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  especially 
when  you  remember  that  you  may  cool 
and  illuminate  simultaneously. 
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Another  convenient  stove  is  the  little 
two-  or  three  - burner  gasoline  stove, 
which  doesn’t  really  burn  gasoline  but  a 
vapor  volatilized  from  gasoline  fed  under 
pressure.  We  have  used  our  stove  a 
long  time,  in  the  winter  using  it  in  the 
home  for  popping  corn.  The  gasoline 
stove,  as  it  is  now  built,  of  the  right  make 
is  perfectly  safe.  The  legs  of  our  stove 
telescope  inside,  and  it  all  folds  cleanly 
inside  to  appear  like  a tiny  metal  suit- 
case with  handle,  the  whole  weighing  8 
pounds  and  being  in  size  4 x 8 x 16 
inches.  Also,  there  goes  with  it  a kit- 
chenette, containing  a fry-pan,  bread- 
pan,  collapsing  oven,  etc. 

Another  nice  little  roadside  stove  burns 
wood  and  folds  to  an  inch  in  thickness 
with  its  oven,  and  can  be  carried  in  a 
canvas  case  that  looks  like  a shopping- 
bag,  10  X 18  inches.  This  stove  is  all 
right  for  certain  purposes,  having  no 
pipe,  and  the  top  being  an  open  wire 
grate,  you  get  full  benefit  of  the  smoke, 
and  so  do  your  cooking  dishes.  But  you 
can’t  deny  the  fact  that  it  is  a mighty 
convenient  little  pal  to  carry  along  al- 
most anywhere,  and  for  a quick  wood-fire 
stove  you  have  a gem. 

While  I am  on  the  subject  of  stoves  I 
must  speak  a word  in  commendation  of 
the  reflector  baker  as  a first-class  auto- 
mobile camping  convenience.  This  baker 
in  aluminum  or  heavy  tin  or  even  galvan- 
ized material  makes  a wonderful  oven 
for  baking,  roasting  or  just  merely  for 
keeping  cooked  food  warm.  On  a small 
camp  stove  the  feat  of  the  chef  is  a hard 
one  when  it  comes  to  cooking  many 
dishes  and  keeping  the  food  first  done 
warm.  With  a reflector  baker  oven  you 
have  solved  the  problem  - instantly  be- 
cause this  little  convenience  sets  up  be- 
side your  wood  stove  or  your  open  fire 
and  does  everything  that  any  oven  will 
do.  It  is  built  triangular  shape,  and  the 


bottom  and  top,  inclining  at  the  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees,  reflect  the 
heat  from  the  stove  in  front  so  that  it 
is  all  thrown  upon  the  top  and  bottom  of 
whatever  is  inside  the  reflector-baker 
o.ven.  Our  oven  is  10  x 20  inches  and 
folds  to  little  more  than  half  an  inch 
thick. 

'"PHE  auto-tent  is  the  acme  of  auto- 
camping  convenience  in  the  line  of 
shelter  for  your  party  in  the  open.  You 
can  use  an  old-style  wall-tent  or  some 
types  of  lean  - to,  tarpaulins  and  other 
tents,  but  your  trip  will  never  be  as 
successful  as  if  you  have  a real  auto-tent. 
There  are  enough  varieties  of  these  on 
the  market  to-day  for  you  to  select  the 
one  that  suits  you  best.  One  thing  is 
sure,  for  a tent  that  will  be  a real  road- 
side home  you  will  like  best,  after  long 
experience,  one  that  attaches  to  your  car 
in  such  a way  that  the  automobile  forms 
one  room  of  your  roadside  apartment. 
Also,  you  will  never  go  on  two  long 
trips  with  a tent  in  which  you  cannot 
stand  upright  when  you  wish ; the  first 
trip  with  a low  tent  will  cure  you.  In 
insect,  reptile,  wet  or  sand  country  you 
will  want  a floor-cloth,  not  a sod-cloth. 
A sod-cloth  is  very  well  for  certain  pur- 
poses, but  for  real  protection  accept  only 
a floor-cloth.  This  is  a floor  all  over, 
attached  to  the  tent  walls,  just  like  the 
floor  in  a cottage.  A sod-cloth  is  only  a 
strip  about  the  lower  walls  on  which 
some  heavy  equipment  may  be  set  to  hold 
the  walls  of  the  tent  firmly  down  in  a 
wind. 

Make  sure  that  your  auto-tent  is  really 
waterproof,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  is 
said  and  done,  about  half  the  campers 
get  out  in  tents  that  leak  like  riddles  to- 
day and  write  and  rebuke  a fellow  who 
has  advised  them  in  the  beginning  to 
go  with  nothing  but  waterproof  material. 
Waterproofing  has  about  as  many  shades 
of  meaning  as  you  can  imagine,  and  al- 
most any  tent  is  waterproof  against  dew, 
but  when  rain  pelts  down  hard  the  tent 
needs  to  be  absolutely  waterproof  on  the 
top,  and  most  auto-tents  arc  made  with 


tops  specially  treated  for  this  purpose. 
W ith  some  tents  you  will  have  to  use  a 
fly  over  the  roof  to  secure  protection  in 
wet  weather. 

.A.  very  convenient  style  of  auto-tent 
that  is  more  than  just  a tent  is  the  tent 
and  bed  combination.  Here  the  bed 
forms  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
frame  of  the  tent  rests.  For  real  com- 
pactness and  convenience,  let  me  recom- 
mend the  balloon  silk  tent-beds.  We 
have  used  one  several  seasons  for  part 
of  our  auto-camping  that  is  a monoleg 
affair,  that  is,  there  is  only  one  leg  touch- 
ing the  ground,  and  with  various  other 
conveniences — like  the  only  curtain  fast- 
ener that  I have  ever  seen  that  makes 
your  door  opening  become  as  secure  and 
opaque  as  the  tent  wall — it  is  the  ace  for 
convenience.  The  tent  weighs  about  25 
pounds,  giving  room  for  two  double  beds. 
The  one  bed  supplied  regularly  as  the 
foundation  of  this  outfit  weighs  about 
the  same  as  the  tent.  The  whole  thing 
rolls  to  a cylinder  8 inches  by  about  4 
feet. 

Make  sure  that  whatever  tent  you  se- 
lect is  well  ventilated,  that  the  windows 
are  screened  with  bobbinett  and  that  they 
are  curtained  with  curtains  that  may  be 
operated  from  within,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  stormproof.  Tent  poles 
are  not  an  inconvenience  at  all  if  they 
unjoint  and  are  made  of  light  material 
of  steel  tubing  or  wood.  Our  auto-tent 
{Continued  on  page  220) 
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The  two  most  popular  articles  in  practically  every  auto-camper’s  outfit  are  the  gasoline  stove  and  the  refrigerator  basket 
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TRAPPING  CROWS  WITH  A CAMERA 

THERE  IS  ALWAYS  SOMETHING  TO  LEARN  FROM  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS OF  LIVING  BIRDS  AS  NO  TWO  PICTURES  ARE  ALIKE 

By  HENRY  R.  CAREY 


AS  a boy  I made  a bird-skin  of  a 
/ \ crow  that  I found  dead  in  the 
^ A snow.  It  was  not  a bad  skin,  as 
skins  go,  but  I was  not  satisfied 
with  it.  After  I had  spent  some  time  in 
running  my  fingers  over  the  glossy  black 
feathers  and  testing  the  strength  of  the 
huge  ebony  beak,  it  began  to  dawn  upon 
me  that  this  stuffed  specimen  was  almost 
exactly  like  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
similar  skins  in  the  cabinets  of  natural- 
ists the  world  over.  If  it  had  been  even 
a supremely  good  piece  of  taxidermy,  the 
same  defect  would  have  clung  to  it.  This 
skin,  in  fact,  lacked  all  individuality. 
There  was  nothing  original  about  it. 
How  much  more  satisfactory,  I reflected, 
would  be  the  living  wild  bird,  or  even 
a poor  photograph  of  the  living  bird. 
Naturalists  who  collect  skins  get  noth- 
ing new  nnless  they  obtain  a rare  spe- 
cies, and  half  the  time  they  buy  their 
collections,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  do 
not  have  the  fun  and  interest  of  collect- 
ing themselves.  But  photographs  of  liv- 
ing wild  birds,  as  far  as  I knew,  were 
on  sale  nowhere.  People  got  them  them- 
selves in  the  field,  or  they  had  to  be 
content  with  looking  at  the  trophies  ob- 
tained by  others.  No  two  photographs, 
even  of  the  commonest  bird,  were  alike. 
There  were  in  each  case  variations  in 
background  and  position,  which  plainly 
told  the  story  of  a hunting  adventure 
unlike  any  other. 

What  was  more  important  still,  there 
was  always  something  to  learn  from  a 
photograph  about  the  habits  of  the  bird. 
All  nature  photographs  were  thus  a real 
contribution  to  science,  whereas  most 
bird  skins  were  not. 

My  hunting  instinct,  moreover,  was  as 
strong  as  any  boy’s,  and  was  mingled 
with  a love  of  wild  nature.  I had  to  be 
hunting  something.  Thus  it  happened 
that  in  1907  I finally  laid  away  my  col- 
lection of  bird  skins  and  eggs  (most  of 


which  had  been  bought  or  “swapped” 
like  inanimate  stamps  or  marbles),  and 
began  an  active  summer  campaign  of 
wits  against  that  wild  and  shrewd  bird, 
the  crow. 

Now  (as  I soon  decided)  there  are 
several  ways  of  photographing  birds. 
They  can  be : 

( 1 ) Stalked  on  land  or  by  water  ; 

(2)  Photographed  near  their  nests; 

(3)  Attracted  to  a spot  near  which  a 
camera  is  concealed. 

The  plan  of  attempting  to  stalk  a wild 
crow  with  a camera  I gave  up  with  some 
regret. 

It  was  certainly  a real  “sporting  propo- 
sition.” It  meant  pitting  my  eyes  and 
ears  against  the  crow’s.  But  a very  few 
attempts  showed  me  that  I was  inferior 
in  seeing  and  hearing  powers  to  the 
youngest  and  stupidest  of  crow  sopho- 
mores. 

Photographing  a crow  near  its 

nest  high  in  the  pines  seemed,  in 
theory  at  least,  quite  as  difficult  as  stalk- 
ing one.  I could  not  imagine  how  I 
could  conceal  myself  and  camera  near  a 
crow’s  nest  without  greatly  alarming  the 
wary  parents,  and  I could  not  devise  in 
my  mind  any  way  by  which,  if  I operated 
the  camera  from  the  ground,  I could  tell 
just  when  the  adult  birds  were  within 
the  range  of  my  lens.  I had  grave  fears, 
moreover,  that  the  old  crows,  on  account 
of  their  extreme  caution  and  timidity, 
might  let  their  eggs  grow  cold  or  permit 
their  young  to  starve  rather  than  ap- 
proach their  nest  if  it  were  disturbed  by 
man.  That  I was  probably  right  is  indi- 
cated by  the  scarcity  of  bona  fide  pho- 
tographs of  adult  crows  near  their  nests. 
I have  yet  to  see  one. 
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One  further  reason  for  abandoning 
this  method  of  attack  was  its  compara- 
tively unsportsmanlike  method.  To  pho- 
tograph any  birds  near  their  nest,  if  they 
would  approach  at  all,  seemed  too  easy. 
It  was  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  a 
creature  engaged  in  the  lawful  and  nat- 
ural and-not-to-be-interfered-with  occu- 
pation of  reproducing  its  kind. 

Therefore,  I turned  at  last  to  the 
most  exciting  and  absorbing  of  all  the 
possible  methods — attracting  the  crows 
to  a spot  near  which  the  camera  was 
concealed.  Against  me  in  this  interest- 
ing game  were  arrayed  all  the  black 
forces  of  a crow  army  to  the  number  of 
about  two  hundred.  This  loosely-organ- 
ized body  fed  within  the  three-mile  circle 
of  pine  woods  and  salt  estuaries  where 
I wandered.  They  were  widely  scattered 
at  ordinary  times.  In  moments  of  dan- 
ger they  gathered  with  surprising  speed 
into  a formidable  flock.  During  the  win- 
ter the  whole  community  sometimes 
roosted  together.  At  high  tide  they 
rested  or  tended  their  young  in  the 
springtime  among  the  tall  pines.  At  low 
tide  they  flew,  in  silent  bands,  down 
out  of  the  woods.  When  they  reached 
the  salty  coast,  far  from  the  home  roost, 
they  scattered  widely,  becoming  vocal, 
and,  always  with  a sentinel  perched 
above  them,  they  began,  among  the  rocks 
and  eel-grass,  their  patient  search  for 
sea  food.  They  were  awake  and  alert 
from  before  sunrise  until  night.  It  was 
against  this  astonishingly  keen -sighted 
and  shrewd  organization  that  I began 
my  attempt. 

That  the  campaign  was  not  certain  of 
success  the  farmers  led  me  to  believe. 
I found  among  them  a very  sincere,  if 
grudging,  respect  for  the  “black  devils” ; 
the  sagacity  of  these  winged  foxes  in 
eluding  the  snares  of  man  was  evidently 
more  than  a tradition. 

(Continued  on  page  222) 


The  camera  shutter  was  released  by  a The  camera  trap  snapped  him  at  Crow  attacking  stuffed  great  horned  owl 
long  thread  running  to  the  blind  just  the  right  moment 
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THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  BEAVER 

THEY  HAVE  INCREASED  TO  SUCH  ALARMING  PROPORTIONS  IN  THE 
ADIRONDACKS  THAT  THEY  ARE  FAST  DESTROYING  THE  TROUT  STREAMS 


The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this 
article  are  the  result  of  twelve 
years’  residence  and  some  twenty 
summers  passed  within  the  Adi- 
rondack Forest  Reserves  of  New  York 
State.  During  that  time  I have  seen  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  trout  fishing,  and 
within  the  last  few  years  I have  seen, 
and  seen  with  dismay,  the  almost  total 
extinction  of  the  trout  in  many  waters. 

I have  been  constantly  thinking  why  this 
should  be,  and  I believe  I can  now  point 
to  the  chief  agency  responsible  for  this 
sorry  state  of  affairs.  The  few  pairs  of 
beavers,  so  harmlessly  introduced  into 
the  Adirondacks  some  twenty  years  ago, 
have  increased  to  such  alarming  propor- 
tions that  they  have  become  a serious 
menace  to  the  trout  streams. 

I thought  for  a good  many  years  that 
the  beaver  were  improving  the  fishing, 
but  the  work  of  the  beaver  is  very  in- 
sidious; while  apparently  improving,  he 
is  in  reality  destroying  the  fishing.  When 
beaver  first  put  a dam  in  a trout  stream 
or  river  they  make  a pond  varying  in 
size  from  a few  square  rods  to  many 
acres  in  extent ; in  this  pond  are  enclosed 
sometimes  quite  a large  number  of  trout 
and  the  usual  amount  of  bait-fish  that 
inhabit  the  stream.  The  dam  makes  what 
is  generally  known  as  a flow,  which,  in 
its  main  features,  consists  of  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  fairly  deep  and  a more  or 
less  expanse  of  shallow  water  on  each 
side.  This  shallow  water  warms  up  un- 
der the  rays  of  the  sun  very  rapidly,  and 
as  the  tree  foliage  dies  it  takes  away  the 
shade,  thereby  warming  the  water  each 
year  to  a still  higher  temperature.  Also, 
the  vegetation,  decaying  more  rapidly  all 
the  time,  has  the  effect  of  polluting  the 
water  to  a greater  degree  each  year. 
For  the  time  being  the  trout  get  a good 
deal  of  extra  feed  and  grow  rapidly.  We 
go  there  a few  years  later  and,  getting  a 
big  catch,  we  give  three  cheers  for  the 
beaver  which  have  made  such  good  fish- 
ing possible;  but  if  we  were  honest 
with  ourselves  we  would  allow  that  we 
had  not  done  anything  very  wonderful, 
as  any  duffer  can  catch  trout  in  a beaver 
flow  when  they  are  there. 

Now  let  us  see  what  has  happened 
since  then.  The  year  after  the  arrival 
of  the  original  beavers  they  had  several 
children  who  had  to  be  provided  for. 
The  beavers’  idea  of  providing  for  their 
children  consists  in  kicking  them  out ; so 
they  proceeded  either  up  or  down  the 
stream  and  built  themselves  a house  and 
another  dam. 

Now  we  will  suppose  that  they  went 
up  the  stream.  What  happened?  The 
trout  in  the  original  pond  had  been  get- 
ting along  quite  nicely  because  they  had 
access  up  the  stream  and  a good  supply 
of  cool  water  coming  in ; directly  the 
second  dam  was  built  they  were  cut  off 
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from  the  cool  water  from  above  at  the 
time  they  needed  it  most,  namely,  a dry, 
warm  time,  when  water  was  low. 

AS  a digression  I ought  to  state  here 
for  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  readers 
who  do  not  know  the  work  of  the  beaver 
that  the  dam  is  built  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a pond  in  which  to  float  the  pop- 
lar and  alder  timber  to  their  houses,  on 
the  bark  of  which  they  live. 

After  the  timber  in  the  flooded  area 
was  cut,  if  the  contour  of  the  land  was 
favorable,  which  it  generally  is,  as  they 
have  a good  eye  for  this  feature,  they 
raised  their  dam,  thereby  flooding  more 
and  more  ground  until  the  dam  in  low 
water  had  a perpendicular  height  of 
from  three  to  five  or  six  feet  and  a dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  the  apron  to  open 
water  above  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet, 
a distance  which  no  trout  could  jump. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  our  trout  in 
the  original  flow  were  prevented  from 
going  up  the  stream,  so  they  had  only 
one  course  to  pursue.  If  there  was  no 
cold  water  coming  into  their  flow,  after 
the  water  got  above  a certain  tempera- 
ture, viz.,  65  degrees  Fahrenheit,  they 
had  to  either  go  down  the  stream,  leap 
over  the  upper  dam,  which  possibly  they 
did  the  first  year  it  was  in,  or  die. 

These  three  things  they  could  have 
done — go  up,  down  or  die.  We  will  allow 
that  for  a few  vears  they  were  able  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  and  live,  but 
what  has  happened  since  then  ? The 
beavers  have  been  doubling  in  numbers 
each  year  and  have  built  dam  after  dam. 


all  the  time  increasing  the  height  of  the 
old  ones,  until  they  finally  have  the  en- 
tire .stream  blocked  both  up  and  down. 

As  there  are  a lot  of  young  beavers  to 
be  taken  care  of,  they  move  off,  trying  to 
find  another  big  stream  where  they  can 
pursue  their  labors;  but  wherever  they 
go  they  find  the  land  and  water  pre- 
empted by  other  beavers,  so  they  come 
back  to  the  stream  on  which  they  were 
born  and  go  up  and  down  the  banks,  dam- 
ming up  every  little  brook  and  trickle  of 
cold  water  coming  into  it,  so  that  in  a 
day’s  march  you  are  many  times  hard 
put  to  it  to  get  even  a drink  of  cold 
water.  iUeantime,  what  have  become  of 
the  trout?  In  a good  many  instances 
they  have  been  caught  by  fishermen; 
in  some  instances  they  have  died.  Mr. 
Charles  \'andenburg,  of  Blue  Mountain 
Lake,  and  myself,  found  large  numbers 
of  dead  trout  in  various  flows  in  one 
day’s  fishing  last  .August.  Mr.  brank 
Wood,  proprietor  of  the  Cedar  River 
House,  in  Hamilton  County,  informs  me 
he  found  eight  dead  trout  in  a beaver 
flow  in  the  Unknown  pond  stream,  flow- 
ing into  Cedar  River.  Four  of  these 
trout  were  over  12  inches  long.  In  some 
instances  the  trout  have  found  cold 
springs  in  the  bottom  of  some  of  the 
flows  and  have  survived. 

NOW  we  are  approaching  the  crux  of 
the  matter:  Why  is  there  such  a 
dearth  of  young  trout  in  all  these  beaver 
flows?  Among  the  guides  and  old  fisher- 
men of  the  Adirondacks  I constantly  hear 
the  question : “W'hcre  have  all  the  little 
fellows  gone?” 

I propose  to  tell  you  where  they  have 
gone.  In  the  1920  report  of  the  Conser- 
vation Commission  appears  these  words : 
“After  a few  years  it  often  happens  that 
such  ponds  (beaver  ponds)  produce  very 
few  trout,  Init  if  they  contain  minnows, 
chubs  or  other  warm-water  fishes,  the 
latter  become  very  numerous,  consuming 
the  food  of  the  young  _trout  as  well  as 
the  trout  eggs  and  fry.” 

In  all  the  beaver  flows  visited  by  me 
(others  report  the  same  condition)  last 
vear,  there  were  immense  quantities  of 
minnows,  chubs,  horned  dace  and.  in  a 
large  majority  of  them,  a great  many 
small  ])erch,  sunfish  and  bass.  As  they 
are  a warm-water  fish  they  have  natural- 
ly thrived  in  the  large  expanses  of  shal- 
low waters  created  by  the  heavers  and 
have  increased  tremendously.  .\nd  they 
are  all  perfectly  ravenous.  I believe  that 
here  is  where  your  trout  have  gone — all 
the  fry  eaten  np  by  the  hait  fish.  Here 
is  an  agency  perfectly  competent  to  ac- 
count for  the  facts.  Of  course,  it  will  be 
only  occasionally  that  we  will  catch  bait 
fish  with  trout  in  them,  as  the  bait  fish 
probably  outnumber  the  trout  l.d69  to  1, 
(Coutiiiucd  on  pofje  2.56) 
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RESOURCEFUL  TACTICS  IN  FISHING  S 

THE  ANGLER  WHO  HAS  SEVERAL  METHODS  AT  HIS  COMMAND 
IS  INDEPENDENT  OF  WEATHER  AND  WATER  CONDITIONS  (j 

By  ALFRED  E.  SWOYER 


The  life  of  the  average  trout  fisher- 
man is  represented  by  an  equation 
in  which  the  length  of  the  season 
and  the  times  that  he  can  “get  off” 
are  the  known  factors,  and  the  unknown 
“X,”  the  number  of  actual  days  fishing. 
When  weather  conditions  and  the  state 
of  the  water  have  to  be  considered  also, 
“X”  becomes  pitifully  small ; and  when 
the  angler  is  wedded  to  one  particular 
method,  to  which  water,  weather  and 
season  must  be  suited,  it  practically  dis- 
appears, unless  the  fisherman  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  entirely  his  own  master. 

It  appears  foolish  to  limit  one’s  enjoy- 
ment of  the  out-doors  by  such  a self- 
imposed  handicap,  although  the  angler 
himself  is  rather  prone  to  be  proud  of 
the  fact  and  to  consider  that  it  stamps 
him  as  an  expert.  The  English  dry-fly 
man,,  who  (when  an  ultra-purist)  fishes 
the  rise  only  and  ties  his  flies  at  the 
streamside,  is  often  cited  as  the  highest 
type  of  angler ; but  is  he  actually  a bet- 
ter sportsman  or  a more  scientific  fisher- 
man than  his  versatile  brother,  who 
adapts  his  method  to  the  conditions  of 
weather  and 
water  as  he  finds 
them  and  meets 
SalveliiiHs  fonti- 
nalis  and  Salmo 
f ario  on  their 
own  “ground?” 

Certainly  the 
question  is  debat- 
able, and  the  an- 
swer depends 
upon  whether  an- 
gling is  simply  the 
demonstration  of 
a manual  mas- 
tery of  tackle  or 
whether  the  sport 
is  in  the  matching 
of  wit  between 
man  and  fish. 

Personally,  I 
would  rather  kill 
one  good  trout  on 
a dry-fly  than  a 
dozen  by  any  other  method ; but  I recog- 
nize the  fact  that  there  are  days,  condi- 
tions and  temperatures  when  adherence  to 
that  method  means  an  empty  creel  or  an 
“indoor”  fishing  trip.  Consider,  for  exam- 
ple, the  plight  of  the  dry-fly  purist  at  the 
opening  of  the  season  in  northern  New 
York  or  in  Pennsylvania.  The  streams 
are  high  and  roily,  with  a goodly  amount 
of  snow-water  flowing  into  them  from 
the  hillsides ; the  air  is  cold,  the  fish  are 


bottom-feeding,  the  wind  is  too  strong 
to  permit  the  decent  handling  of  a fly, 
and  there  will  not  be  a hatch  of  insects 
for  another  three  weeks.  The  fisherman, 
if  he  be  wedded  to  the  one  method,  there- 
fore stays  at  home  during  the  first  three 
weeks  or  more  of  the  season  and  aban- 
dons his  first  chance  for  outdoor  sport 
in  many  months.  But  the  more  benighted 
one  sneaks  to  the  streamside  with  a dozen 
flies  adorning  his  hatband  and  a big  can 
of  angleworms  bulging  his  hip  pocket. 

I OBJECT  to  the  use  of  bait  for  trout 
simply  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
more  genuine  satisfaction  in  fooling  a 
game  fish  with  an  artificial  lure ; besides, 
the  artificial  is  not  swallowed,  as  is  the 
case  with  bait,  and  an  immature  fish  may 
be  released  without  injury.  Therefore  at 
the  early  season  I turn  to  the  spinner- 
and-fly,  nor  do  I believe  the  proper  use 
of  this  combination  to  be  entirely  devoid 
of  science.  The  regular  dry-fly  rod  is 
suitable  for  use  with  a spinner,  the  strain 
of  fast  water  being  too  great  for  the 
ultra-light  and  whippy  rods.  The  spin- 


ner itself  should  be  of  the  smallest,  gen- 
erally No.  0,  and  may  be  of  either  the 
oval  or  slender  shape.  The  fly  should 
be  tied  on  no  larger  than  a No.  10  hook, 
straight-eyed,  and  a leader  of  not  less 
than  three  feet  in  length  should  be  used. 
You  can  suit  yourself  as  to  the  number 
of  patterns  of  flies  carried,  but  it  is  worth 
noting  that  those  generally  sold  ready 
attached  to  the  spinners  in  the  sporting- 
goods  stores  are  both  too  large  and  too 


gaudy  for  Eastern  waters.  You  can  go 
as  far  as  you  like  in  the  selection  of  p 
colored  spinners  to  meet  varying  condi-  r; 
tions,  as  they  are  made  in  gold,  copper,  i j 
nickel,  brass,  aluminum,  white  and  black, 

In  my  experience  the  nickeled  spinner, 
with  a plain  Coachman  fly  (tied  with  a jr 
bit  of  red  in  tail  and  wing),  or  with  jjj 
a Captain  Scott,  is  most  effectual  on  c; 
cloudy  days  or  in  roily  water.  The  cop-  o 
per  spinner  with  either  of  these  flies,  or 
a Black  Prince,  does  the  trick  when  the  p 
sun  shines  and  the  water  is  normal.  The 
black  spinner  with  a Black  Prince  or  a )*■ 
natural  bucktail  fly  of  small  size  will  (j 
often  surprise  you  if  finely  cast  in  clear, 
shallow  water.  The  slender  spinner  is  y' 
perhaps  more  effective  when  fish  are  y 
extremely  shy,  but  it  can  be  generally  L 
only  fished  down-stream,  as  it  needs  a 
strong  current  to  make  the  blade  revolve;  (j 
wherefore  the  oval  or  nearly  round  blade  j 
is  better  suited  to  normal  conditions.  ; 

The  spinner,  when  the  water  is  so  high 
and  fast  that  up-stream  fishing  is  impos-  ]'■' 
sible,  may  be  fished  much  as  you  would  ; j 
fish  a worm — that  is,  either  cast  down- 

stream  and  re-  Ivj 
trieved  very  slow-  p ' 
ly  against  the  1 ; 
current  or  al-  pj 
lowed  to  float  p, 
down  and  into  the  yj  jj 
holes,  just  enough  j 
tension  being  on 
the  line  to  keep  H 
the  blade  revolv-  ?v:| 
ing.  In  either 
case,  the  fish  must  p | 
be  struck  as  soon  p'lj 
as  felt.  In  this 
manner  it  may  be  p 
used  under  any  » 
conditions  where  t 
it  is  possible  to 
use  a worm,  even  p 
in  those  streams  (■ 
so  o V e r g r o w n J ’ 
that  it  is  impos- a I 
sible  to  cast  a fly ; ft!  | 

, . the  fingerlingsT 

wont  bother  it,  and  if  care  is  used  tojjj 
work  it  around  the  roots  of  trees,  sub-M| 
merged  logs,  under  shelving  banks  and^ji 
in  other  favorite  spots  it  will  raise  many  !j 
an  old  gran’daddy  trout  who  would  be  j 
too  heavy  and  lethargic  to  rise  to  the  fly.  ri 
The  really  scientific  use  of  the  spinner,  | 
however,  is  found  when  it  is  possible  to  I 
fish  up-stream,  where  it  is  cast  up  or  up-  i 
and-across  exactly  as  you  would  fish  the  j 
{Continued  on  page  226)  | 

i 

'I 

k. 


Season  Condition  of  Water  Character  of  Water  Lure 

Very  early High,  roily Pools  and  rifts Spinner-fly 

Medium  early Slightly  high Pools  and  rifts Sitigle  wet-fly  or 

spinner-fly 

June  1 — July  1 Normal  Rifts  and  still 

stretches,  heads 

and  tails  of  pools.  Dry-fly 

Same  Same  Pools Single  sunk  fly  or 

spinner-fly 

July  1 — August  1.  . . Low,  clear Rifts,  heads  and  lips 

of  pools Dry-fly 

Same  Same  Long,  shallow 

stretches ; pools.  ..  Very  small  single 
wet -fly  on  finest 
gut,  sunk 

Note.  In  the  above  table,  the  dry-fly  and  a small  single  wet- fly  fished  stink 
are  practically  interchangeable  except  in  the  pools,  depending  upon  zohether  the 
fish  are  feeding  at  the  surface  or  submer  ged. 


An  all-season  plan  of  campaign  for  the  trout  fisherman 
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FISHING  FROM  BOTTOM  TO  SURFACE 

THE  OBSERVING  ANGLER  NOTES  EVERY  CIRCUMSTANCE  OR 
MOVEMENT  OF  THE  WATER  LIKELY  TO  BETRAY  A FEEDING  FISH 

DY  LOUIS  RHEAD 


WITH  tackle  already  prepared 
you  may  approach  the  river- 
side to  calmly  view  the  surface 
and  see  what  species  of  insects 
are  on  the  wing  and  make  general  ob- 
servations regarding  the  conditions  of 
water  you  are  about  to  fish.  With  a full 
day’s  fishing  ahead  there  is  no  need  of 
rushing  things  even  though  you  see  fish 
are  rising,  for  if  not  disturbed,  they  do 
so — off  and  on,  all  day  long.  The  rising 
trout  has  a serious  purpose ; it  is  getting 
food,  its  main  object  in  life,  and  you 
first  want  to  know  just  what  that  food  is 
like  in  order  to  choose  and  use  a fly  that 
will  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  in- 
sects now  floating  down  the  current,  or 
in  the  air  constantly  descending  for  a 
moment  to  touch 
the  water’s  surface. 

But  the  probability 
is  you  will  not  see 
trout  rising  for 
food,  and  your 
knowledge  of  trout 
habits  will  have  to 
serve  as  a guide 
where  to  cast — and 
what  fly  to  choose. 

Furthermore,  that 
same  knowledge 
will  also  assist  as 
to  the  wisdom  of 
fishing  up  or  down- 
stream— at  the  sur- 
face with  a single 
dry  fly,  or  under- 
water with  two  or  three  wet  flies,  or  per- 
haps nymphs.  Under  the  right  and  proper 
conditions  both  are  unquestionably  equal- 
ly effective. 

In  the  past,  anglers  would  begin  to  fish 
anywhere  with  three  flies  on  the  leader, 
casting  ahead  to  every  likely  spot  as  they 
waded  downstream,  getting  a strike  or 
rise  here  and  there,  haphazard,  accord- 
ing to  river  and  weather  conditions 
where  certain  pools  or  spots  would  yield 
a quarry — large  or  small — and  so  on 
through  the  day’s  fishing. 

Since  that  time  the  science  of  fishing 
has  developed  certain,  more  sure,  meth- 
ods to  a point  that,  if  the  angler  be  prop- 
erly educated  his  fishing  is  restricted  to 
principles  that  produce  results  in  fish, 
and  pleasure  combined.  His  judgment  is 
sound  as  to  where’  to  or  not  to  fish. 

The  more  learned  angler — one  who  has 
studied  aquatic  insects  sufficiently  to  rec- 
ognize certain  insects  on  the  wing;  or 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  season  in 
which  various  species  are  rising  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  can  at  once  pick 
out  the  exact  fly  with  which  to  begin 
operations  and  succeed  well  with  it. 
This  knowledge,  coupled  with  an  in- 
tuitive perception  of  the  “habits  of 
trout”  and  a first  - rate  performer  in 
casting  the  fly  stamps  him  as  a finished 
fly  fisher  with  the  hall-mark  of  effi- 


ciency. It  is  well  to  remember  that 
conditions  of  water  and  weather  have 
great  influence  on  trout  and  their  food; 
superabundance  of  heat  or  cold  must  be 
carefully  considered  in  aquatic  life,  for 
the  rise  of  insects  on  quiet,  warm  days 
is  vastly  greater  than  on  chill,  blustery 
days.  The  first  half  of  April  finds  the 
river  high,  the  water  and  air,  even  in 
sunshine  is  chilly ; insects  are  scarce  and 
mostly  small  in  size,  only  on  the  wing  in 
sheltered,  warm  places  towards  the  noon- 
day hours  and  that  is  the  best  time  for 
casting  flies ; the  March  brown,  shad  fly, 
cowdung  and  small  black  gnat  are  the 
most  sure  flies  for  that  condition.  They 
should  first  be  tried  singly  at  the  surface 
if  any  one  of  the  species  is  on  the  wing. 


Showing  method  of  nymph  fishing  from  bottom  to  surface.  Upper  rod  shows  the 
pump-lift  gut  leader,  baited  with  three  nymphs  and  several  very  small  shot 


It  is  my  invariable  custom  every  early 
season  to  start  in  from  the  riverside  to 
cast  a small  single  floating  shadfly  to 
any  sheltered  runway  or  sunny  situations 
out  of  the  wind  with  invariably  good 
results,  if  not,  to  alternate  the  flies  till 
the  time  arrives  when  trout  respond. 
But  there  are  times  when  the  tempera- 
ture makes  it  imperative  to  fish  with  the 
three  mentioned  flies  tied  on  a leader, 
sometimes  casting  upstream  and  at  other 
times  down  or  across  stream — everything 
depends  upon  water  conditions — high  or 
low,  warm  or  cold. 

The  first  half  of  May  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  April,  in  that  the  air  and 
water  is  warm,  snow  water  is  gone  and 
insects  are  far  more  abundant  and 
varied.  Trout  are  then  ravenous,  bolder, 
much  easier  to  capture,  indeed,  almost 
any  of  the  standard  patterns  are  effec- 
tive to  get  a rise,  dry  or  wet.  All 
through  the  month  of  May  and  most  of 
June  trout  are  feeding  almost  continu- 
ously night  and  day : then  it  is  that  the 
angler’s  creel  is  heaviest — if  the  weather 
is  normal,  or  even  fairly  good.  During 
that  period  the  list  of  flics  can  be  ex- 
tended to  over  a dozen  patterns  and  if 
they  copy  the  natural  insects  exactly  so 
much  the  better  are  chances  of  success. 
On  still  days  with  warm  sun  and  clear 


water  there  is  no  question  about  the 
greater  advantage  in  fishing  a single 
floating  fly  at  the  surface,  either  with 
the  “reverse”  dry  fly  down  stream  or 
the  regular  dry-fly  cast  out  and  floated 
down  currents,  either  over  rising  fish,  or 
inducing  them  to  rise.  Under  such 
weather  and  water  conditions  trout  are 
alert  for  surface  food,  even  though  “bulg- 
ing” in  midwinter  after  nymphs  their  at- 
tention might  probably  be  attracted  to 
the  surface  lure  if  copied  from  the  nat- 
ural insect. 

I F the  angler  finds,  upon  rare  occasions, 
* his  floating  flies  ineffective,  whatever 
may  be  the  condition  to  make  it  so,  the 
change  to  a cast  of  wet  flies  is  easily 
made  and  a test 
will  demonstrate, 
what  has  been  re- 
peatedly proved  by 
me — that  certain 
conditions  call  for 
different  methods. 
In  the  hands  of  a 
skillful  operator, 
the  second  and 
third  dropper  flies 
on  the  wet  cast — 
which  may  be 
termed  a combina- 
tion of  wet  dry- 
fishing, is  often 
more  effective  than 
the  cleverest  work 
of  surface  casting 
with  a single  dry-fly.  Dropping  a wet- 
fly  just  off  the  water  and  the  lower  fly 
lifted,  then  just  touching  the  surface,  can 
be  made  a marvelously  true  imitation  of 
the  natural  insect.  Such  fishing  can  best 
be  worked  down  with  the  water  flow  with 
the  flies  dapping  a good  distance  from 
the  rod  tip ; indeed,  many  a good  situa- 
tion is  more  easily  reached  and  fished 
more  effectually  in  that  way,  especially 
if  the  right  flies  are  on  the  ca.st. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  down  just 
what  you  must  do,  it  is  only  possible  to 
say  what  may  be  done,  under  certain 
conditions  as  they  occur.  If  conditions 
occur  that  the  floating  dry  fly  and  under- 
water wet  flies  fail,  we  must  then  find 
out  the  reason  for  it.  From  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  end  of  the  season  the 
water  is  low,  warm  and  very  clear,  and 
the  duffer  quits  fishing,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  get  trout,  e.xcept  those  times 
after  a spate  or  rise  of  water  after  rain. 
But  the  accomplished  angler  can  go  on 
getting  fish — often  very  large  ones,  right 
to  the  closing  day  by  the  new  method  of 
bottom  fishing  with  nymphs,  artificial 
minnows  and  creepers  if  placed  and 
played  intelligently. 

The  question  of  great  importance  is — 
what  are  trout  doing,  and,  why  do  they 
cease  at  times  to  rise  to  our  artificial 
flies?  The  answer  to  this  query  has 
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never  been  given  in  any  American  ang- 
ling book,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  and 
I give  an  answer  in  detail  in  order  that 
anglers  in  future  will  more  readily  take 
up  the  practice  of  bottom  fishing  with  the 
same  ardor  as  they  have  done  in  surface 
fishing  for  trout.  The  observing  angler 
will  more  readily  understand  what  trout 
are  doing  if  he  will  keep  his  senses  of 
hearing  and  sight  at  full  tension  by  not- 
ing in  a diplomatic  way  every  circum- 
stance or  movement  of  the  water  likely 
to  betray  to  him  the  position  of  a feeding 
fish,  such  as  the  making  of  waves,  rings 
or  bubbles,  to  be  more  noticeable  in  shal- 
low water  from  two  to  six  feet  deep. 

There  are  five  things  fish  may  be 
doing  to  cause  this  water  movement 
while  under  water  and  not  surface  feed- 
ing— viz. ; fighting  for  a choice  position, 
smutting,  tailing,  minnowing,  and  bulg- 
ing. These  particular  terms  are  used  by 
English  dry-fly  experts,  and  I use  them 
that  American  anglers  will  not  be  con- 
fused when  reading  English  angling 
books  by  different  terms  of  the  same 
things.  When  fighting  a battle,  trout 
rush  headlong  at  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession until  the  stronger  has  driven  the 
weaker  off  its  vantage  ground.  Such  a 
place  should  be  well  marked  for  the 
future  trial  of  a swimming  artificial  min- 
now or  nymph,  both  of  which  might  be 
the  bone  of  contention.  A “smutting” 
trout  is  when  taking  tiny  diptera  or 
“curses”  or  midges,  those  myriad  little 
insects  we  see  most  during  the  hot. 


mugg}'  July  and  the  latter  half  of  the 
season.  In  wide,  deep  pools  we  see  large 
trout  sucking  them  under,  only  just  the 
nose  tip  visible,  yet  they  obstinately  re- 
fuse to  take  any  wet  or  dry-fly,  however 
small  it  may  be.  I anticipate  an  inter- 
esting experiment  this  coming  season  on 
such  fish  with  the  new  small,  black  hump- 
back nymph — fished  dr}'. 

A ‘‘tailing”  trout  refers  to  a fish  lying 
with  its  head  in  weeds  or  streamside 
vegetation,  and  also,  hunting  for  shrimps, 
snails,  caddis,  small  crawfish  among 
rocks  and  stones,  with  its  tail  at  a much 
higher  level  in  the  water  than  the  head. 
Sometimes  the  tailing  trout  will  be  work- 
ing in  shallow  water  or  boring  its  nose 
over  the  lower  parts  of  smooth  rocks 
where  caddis  cling  to  the  slimy  side.  At 
times  the  angler  will  observe  a surface 
disturbance  made  by  the  fish  turning  half 
over,  with  its  body  rubbing  off. the  caddis 
creepers,  setting  them  adrift,  after  which 
the  trout  will  follow  to  secure  a mouth- 
ful. At  times  their  tail  is  raised  above 
the  surface,  and  the  angler  is  deceived, 
thinking  it  to  be  a rise  for  surface  food, 
while  the  fact  is  they  are  busily  engaged 
on  bottom-food  taking  and  so  do  not  no- 
tice flies  at  the  surface.  At  such  times 
these  fish  may  be  captured  by  dropping 
a weighted  cast  of  artificial  caddis  and 
nymphs  or  a trout  helgramite,  for  it 
stands  to  reason  a floating  fly  will  not 
attract  the  busy  fish  nosing  on  the  bottom. 

The  ‘‘minnozviiig”  trout  are  those  of 
larger  size  which  leave  their  chosen 


abode  when  insects  are  scarce  to  forage 
in  various  places  of  medium  depth  for 
minnows  which  may  often  be  seen  leap- 
ing frantically  above  the  surface,  where 
large  waves  denote  the  tyrants’  track 
of  sudden  and  quick  darts  in  every  direc- 
tion. A floating  “darter  minnow,”  deftly : 
cast,  with  its  shining  silver  belly,  is  a‘, 
most  deadly  attraction  that  is  bound  to . 
seduce  a voracious  fish  right  in  the  act ' 
of  taking  minnows  as  food,  and  again  it 
is  obvious  the  fly  is  useless. 

When  a trout  is  “bulging’  it  is  feeding 
on  nymphs,  darting  rapidly  forwards  and 
backwards  to  the  right  and  to  the  left; 
then  after  each  mouthful  taken  from  the 
great  quantity  then  rising  to  the  surface 
it  will  return  to  its  original  position,  the 
rapid  movements  through  the  water  caus- 
ing a continual  disturbance  of  the  sur-| 
face — whence  the  expression  “bulging”' 
is  derived.  ; 

A S a rule,  trout  take  nymphs  under 
water,  but  sometimes  they  will  fol- 
low their  prey  to  the  surface  and  only 
succeed  in  catching  it  at  the  very  moment 
it  emerges  into  the  sub-imago  state. 
Nymph  feeding  occurs  spasmodically 
during  the  entire  season.  A glut  of  in- 
sects will  rise  in  certain  localities  where  j 
trout  may  be  scarce,  then  adult  winged, 
insects  float  down  the  surface  in  vast' 
swarms  to  attract  trout  where  they  are 
more  plentiful  in  large  pools.  In  such 
pools  I have  seen  over  a hundred  fair-| 
{Continued  on  page  231) 


GAME  FISH  AND  RESTOCKING 

SUCCESS  IN  PLANTING  FISH  DEPENDS  ON  AN  INTELLIGENT 
CONTROL  OF  THE  WATERS  IN  WHICH  THEY  ARE  PLANTED 


IN  view  of  the  fact  that  an  increasing 
interest  is  being  taken  in  conserving 
and  encouraging  our  wonderful  na- 
tive fishes — and  that  the  season  of  the 
year  is  now  at  hand  when  vague  restless- 
ness stirs  the  mind  to  visions  of  clear 
skies,  bright  yet  gentle  sunlight  and  the 
thrill  of  open  waters — I believe  it  would 
not  be  amiss  were  I to  direct  attention 
to  certain  features  connected  with  the 
problem  of  restocking. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  those  desiring  to  improve  the  fish  life 
in  any  given  body  of  water  to  secure  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  particular  species 
of  fish  desired  and  liberate  them  forth- 
with into  the  lake  or  stream.  Such  pro- 
cedure representing  direct  action,  seems 
at  first  thought  to  be  rather  conclusive, 
and  whatever  difficulty  has  been  encoun- 
tered in  actually  securing  the  fish  has 
merely  served  to  concentrate  attention 
and  effort  to  that  end.  Comparatively 
very  little  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
environment  in  which  the  young  fish  are 
expected  to  thrive,  the  usual  considera- 
^tion  governing  selection  of  supposedly 
suitable  fish  being  the  actual,  past  or 
present,  occurrence  of  the  species  in 
those  particular  waters,  or  the  fact  that 
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the  species  is  held  in  high  esteem  in  some 
other  section  of  the  country. 

Of  these  two  influences,  in  many  cases, 
the  first  has  resulted  in  restocking  with 
fish  which  have  been  previously  elimi- 
nated from  the  environment  because  of 
increase  in  conditions  to  which  they  were 
not  able  to  adapt  themselves ; in  planting 
fish  which  increase  the  number  of  some 
particular  kind  already  suffering  from 
unsuitable  temperature,  lack  of  proper 
food,  insufficient  breeding  areas  or  other 
disadvantages  which  additional  numbers 
only  accentuate ; or  in  merely  bolstering 
up  the  weaker  side  in  a destructive  strug- 
gle between  antagonistic  species. 

The  second  influence  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  introduction  of  such  preda- 
tory forms  as  the  pike,  pickerel,  wall- 
eyed pike  and  black  bass,  splendid  fish 
for  sport  (but  in  their  proper  place), 
into  waters  ideal  for  trout.  Result : the 
trout  gradually  decrease  and  lesser  num- 
bers of  bass  and  pickerel  take  their  place. 
So  much  harm  has  been  done  by  the  un- 
guided introduction  of  some  of  these  and 
other  game  fishes,  indigenous  to  the 
eastern  two-thirds  of  the  country,  into 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  coast  that  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  no  longer  grants 


applications  for  spiny-finned  fishes  for  i 
shipment  west  of  the  Rockies. 

Another  example  of  this  danger  is'^ 
found  in  the  stocking  of  native  trout 
waters  with  brown  trout,  but  probably^, 
the  greatest  illustration  of  this  tragedy,^' 
on  a much  greater  scale,  is  the  importa- 
tion of  the  European  carp  (a  coarse  com- 
mercial fish),  much  esteemed  abroad  yet 'll 
inferior  to  almost  every  one  of  our  more 
highly-developed  native  fishes  to  which 
its  increasing  activities  are  highly  detri- 1 
mental.  | 

Aside  from  these  things  brought  about 
by  lack  of  accurate  information  (which  , 
cannot  but  be  distressing  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  our  native 
fishes,  and  who  would  rather  see  honest  , 
intent  succeed  than  fail),  there  are  other 
powerful  factors,  the  benefits  of  some  of  | 
which  cannot  be  denied,  yet  which  are 
operating,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
against  the  perpetuation  of  our  game  e ■ 
fish.  Looking  further — or  perhaps  more  i ^ 
closely — than  deforestation  and  pollution  ) 
which,  in  the  face  of  Inadequate  legisla-  | 
tion,  have  been  and  still  are  leading  fac-  f 
tors  in  the  ruination  of  trout  waters,  it  is  i | 
seen  that  since  it  is  difficult  to  disturb  i 4 
{Continued  on  page  225) 
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WATER  BIRDS  AT  SHELL  POINT 


FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS  OF  A NATURALIST  OF 
BIRD  LIFE  ON  THE  SHORES  OF  FLORIDA  IN  SPRING 


Barring  happenings  incident  to  a 
low  tide  and  adverse  wind,  we  had 
no  occurrence  of  note  on  our  trip 
out.  A few  lesser  scaup  ducks 
were  seen  in  the  lower  river  and  out  over 
;he  shoals  off-shore  a half-mile  or  more, 
lingering,  perhaps,  for  some  choice  feed- 
ing long  after  most  of  the  other  ducks 
have  taken  their  lengthened  flight  north- 
ward to  their  summer  homes.  Every 
year  we  see  these  ducks  to  a considerable 
number,  in  small  flocks  usually,  until 
;arly  June  and  sometimes  even  later  and 
yet  they  are  not  a lot  of  belated  cripples 
^nd  they  finally  depart  the  way  of  their 
kinsmen.  A few  scattering  mergansers 
were  feeding  in-shore,  singly  so  far  as 
seen  to-day,  and  these  may  have  been 
:ripples,  as  it  is  later  than  the  records 
show  them  to  remain  in  a general  way. 

A few  stately  gulls  flew  about  our  boat 
at  times,  their  slow-beating  wings  and 
robust  forms  giving  them  a most  digni- 
ied  bearing  which,  however,  is  soon  dis- 
pelled should  their  precinct  be  unduly  in- 
i^aded  and  their  private  affairs  too  closely 
scrutinized.  Then  their  dignity  is  cast 
to  the  wind  and  on  hurrying,  swirling 
wings  and  with  clamorous  tongue  the  in- 
truder is  notified  of  the  resentment  felt 
at  his  intrusion,  and  the  earnest  desire 
;hat  the  uninvited  visitor  shall  depart 
with  haste.  “Nigger  Geese,”  as  our  na- 
tives call  the  Florida  cormorants,  were 
the  most  abundant  birds  seen  from  our 
launch  and  these  were  perched  on  buoy 
posts,  stakes  and  net-spreads,  doubtless 
for  the  most  part  lone  bachelors  or  hen- 
pecked husbands,  who  had  taken  a day 
off  from  the  cares  of  a growing  family, 
located  with  many  other  kin-folks  in 
some  giant  cypresses  bordering  a small 
pond,  back  a mile  or  more  from  shore,  in 
the  deep,  oozy,  timbered  swamp. 

The  details  of  bays  and  islands,  tides 
and  bars,  pure,  cool  water  and  lap- 
ping waves  have  been  known  to  me  for 
years,  but  ever  act  as  a tonic,  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  quiet  contemplation.  Here, 
now,  are  numerous  birds,  many  sorts  of 
dainty  forms,  running  at  the  water’s  edge 
as  the  sands  uncover  by  receding  tide. 
Here  on  the  bare,  white  shells  I startle 
from  her  nest  a night-hawk  that,  dissem- 
bling hurt,  goes  struggling  off  that  I may 
be  drawn  from  the  two  dull-shaded  eggs 
that  lie  on  the  bare  shells  in  the  open,  but 
well  concealed  for  all  by  virtue  of  the 
blending  tones,  and  presently  I fall  to 
hunting  the  nest  or  rather  nesting  place 
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of  a dainty  calling  sprite  that  has  been 
demanding  my  departure  in  no  uncertain 
terms. 

The  soft,  gray  and  contrasting  black  of 
these  little  Wilson’s  plovers  make  them 
blend  with  shell  and  sand  and  as  they 
call  and  cry  they  announce  their  concern 
for  treasures  near  at  hand.  All  of  my 
previous  visits  here  had  been  later  in  the 
season  and  the  little  fellows’  time  had 
pas.sed  for  nesting  and  never  had  I seen 
the  contents  of  their  domicile.  Several 
of  these  birds  are  here.  It  is  a famous 
place  for  their  home-keeping  and  soon  by 
dint  of  careful  search  I come  on  the  three 
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Turnstone  in  spring  plumage 

dainty  eggs  lying  on  the  hard,  bare  shells. 
A slight  cupped  space  has  been  formed 
to  receive  them  and  here  with  smaller 
ends  at  center,  lying  as  if  a part  of  the 
assembled  shells,  my  eye  happens  to  catch 
the  form  and  I can  admire  the  treasures 
long  unfound.  No  doubt  others  are  close 
about,  for  the  different  birds  are  loud  in 
their  complaints  and  I move  on  that  they 
may  have  peace  and  quiet. 

The  rain  has  come  while  I have  been 
hunting  the  plover’s  nest  and  hurrying  to 
my  boat  I pull  for  the  lower  beach  and 
join  my  companion,  who  by  this  time 
has  had  the  company  of  his  anticipated 
fellow-fishermen.  We  seek  the  shelter  of 
one  of  the  unused  buildings  and  between 
downpours  make  out  to  prepare  a wel- 
come meal.  Soon  after  noon  the  clouds 
broke  somewhat  and  the  four  fishermen 
betook  them  to  their  boats  and  pulled  two 
or  three  miles  off-shore,  where  I could 
see  them  hard  at  work  at  their  vocation. 
Several  interesting  birds  came  about  the 
shanty  as  I sat  at  the  open  doorway 
watching  the  distant  fishermen  and  the 


threatening  clouds  again  piling  up  in  the 
.Southwest. 

A pair  of  boat-tailed  grackle  were  in- 
clined to  be  most  friendly  and  came  close 
about  the  camp,  now  on  an  adjoining 
shed  roof,  then  picking  crumbs  from  our 
finished  meal  or  stalking  in  the  short 
grass  just  out  at  the  water’s  edge.  Sev- 
eral times  I had  heard  the  cackling  call 
of  a marsh  hen,  Florida  clapper  rail,  in 
the  marsh  just  back  of  the  shanty  and 
presently  he  came  running  along  the 
sand  in  front  of  my  stand  not  10  feet  dis- 
tant, stopped  two  or  three  times  to  jerk 
his  tip-tilted  tail  and  then  off  through 
the  grass  towards  the  marsh.  Our  broad- 
reaching  marshes  teem  with  these  birds. 
They  are  seldom  shot  and  would  fairly 
swarm  were  it  not  for  their  many  ene- 
mies, the  crows,  raccoons,  snakes,  alli- 
gators, perhaps,  and  occasional  storms 
that  flood  these  marshes  and  destroy  the 
nests  in  great  numbers. 

A shallow  pool  left  by  the  receding 
tide,  not  30  steps  from  where  I sit,  seems 
to  contain  many  choice  pickings,  for  here 
have  come  a bunch  of  twenty  or  more 
dowitchers  and  are  most  industriously 
feeding  as  they  stand  in  the  placid  water 
and  thrust  their  long  bills  down  Into  the 
ooze.  I walk  out  into  the  open  and 
shorten  the  distance  almost  one-half  be- 
fore they  show  any  sign  of  alarm  and 
then  a single  bird  pipes  up  and  flutters 
off  a few  rods  and  as  I retreat  he  returns 
to  his  companions. 

f TP  the  beach  a hundred  yards  a dozen 
or  more  turnstone  are  nervously  ac- 
tive where  the  water  still  laps  the  shell- 
lined  shore,  strikingly  arrayed  birds  with 
their  odd  pattern  of  black  and  white  cows. 
A single  ring-neck  plover  is  with  them, 
the  first  I have  been  able  to  identify  here, 
but  probably  not  a rare  visitor  along  our 
shores.  Farther  up  the  beach,  by  aid  of 
my  field  glasses,  I make  out  some  red- 
backed  sandpipers,  a part  of  which  have 
donned  their  summer  raiment  and  now 
appear  with  a clear  black  facing  on  a 
close-fitting  vestment  of  white,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  style  they  have  worn 
throughout  the  past  winter  and.  like  any 
other  friend,  we  might  fail  to  recognize 
him  because  of  his  une.xpected  appear- 
ance in  a startlingly  new  pattern  of 
clothes. 

1 am  at  first  at  a loss  to  know  many  old 
friends,  as  for  the  most  part  in  years 
gone  by  they  have  rarely  favored  me 
(Continued  on  page  229) 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a healthfid  interest  in  outdoor 
recreation,  and  a refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 
Auaust  14,  1873, 

“NESSMUK” 

The  fir.st  day  of  May  brings  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  “Nessmuk”  (Geo.  W.  Sears),  the  woods- 
man, nature  lover,  poet,  author  and  traveler,  who 
is  still  warmly  remembered  by  the  older  contingent  of 
Forest  and  Stream, 

Nessmuk  was  born  in  1821  and  died  May  1,  1890.  He 
was  long  a frequent  and  very  highly  valued  contributor 
to  Forest  and  Stream,  and  after  his  death  readers  of 
Forest  and  Stream  contributed  liberally  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  man  who  had  given  them  so  much 
pleasure,  but  who  had  himself  no  desire  for  any  monu- 
ment other  than  the  grateful  remembrance  of  those  who 
had  delighted  to  read  his  writings. 

When  Nessmuk  was  born  in  Massachusetts  there 
were  still  Indians  there  and  Indians  of  pure  blood,  and 
it  was  from  the  name  of  one  of  these  Indians — meaning 
wood-drake — that  Nessmuk  took  his  pen  name. 

Nessmuk  was  a philosopher — a believer  in  the  out- 
door life.  He  was  a most  effective  missionary  of  the 
gospel  of  getting  close  to  nature,  for  he  possessed  the 
happy  gift  of  writing  of  it  so  simply  and  so  entertain- 
ingly that  he  converted  many  a man  to  the  beliefs  which 
he  so  strongly  held. 


EARLY  TROUT  FISHING 

IT  was  a happy  lot  of  men  who  departed  from  inns 
and  cottages  in  the  hill  country  in  the  gray  light  of 
early  morning  on  the  day  the  trout  season  opened. 
Many  of  them  were  strangers  to  the  villagers,  and  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  day  was  known  by  the  mystic 
name.  Opening  Day,  they  might  readily  enough  have 
been  mistaken  for  burglars,  for  they  were  strangely 
clad  and  equipped.  But  burglars  do  not  stumsp  along 
village  streets  at  break  of  day  in  stiff  brogues  studded 
with  hobnails,  and  only  the  village  dogs  challenged 
them  as  they  passed  on  to  the  country  roads  and  by- 
paths leading  to  the  trout  streams. 

The  larger  streams  were  sv.mllen  from  the  recent 
rains  and  the  air  was  chilly,  but  the  brooks  were  falling' 
and  clearing  and  they  babbled  over  boulders  and  heaps 
of  leaves  between  banks  freshly  washed  as  if  for  this 
great  annual  occasion  in  the  life  of  the  angler.  On  such 


a day  one’s  favorite  brook  offers  attractions  that  at 
ever  new,  familiar  though  all  its  surroundings  may  be  ( 
but  even  the  favorite  brook  may  be  less  attractive  tha  y 
one  that  is  being  visited  for  the  first  time.  The  impuh 
to  follow  this  one  to  its  source  and  acquire  some  know  tli 
edge  of  its  peculiarities  is  almost  irresistible  at  such  tii 
time.  The  trout  may  be  abundant  lower  down,  bi  s" 
there  are  discoveries  to  be  made,  and  every  tur  t" 
discloses  a surprise.  Here  a limpid  spring  pours  froi 
under  red  sandstone  and  calls  incessantly  to  all  wh 
are  thirsty.  Further  on,  where  one  has  expected  to  los 
the  brook  in  a swamp,  he  stumbles  through  a gorg 
darkened  by  immense  old  hemlocks  and  finds  a serie  t' 
of  cascades  and  pools.  Perhaps  the  stream  branche  tii 
here  and  the  vista  is  so  pleasing  that  it  is  not  passe  ** 
by  until  luncheon  has  been  dispatched  and  an  hou; 
devoted  to  the  pipe  and  the  luxury  of  doing  nothing  p 
At  such  a time  it  is  hard  to  compel  the  muscles  t 
do  one’s  bidding.  They,  as  well,  as  the  mind,  are  a “ 
rest,  perhaps  the  first  real  rest  in  months,  and  eve'® 
the  call  of  the  trout  stream  is  insufficient  to  rouse  on 
from  his  comfortable  seat  among  the  dry  leaves  besid 
the  spring.  But  the  shadows  lengthen  and  one  passes 
on  in  time,  to  resume  his  explorations  among  the  aide  P' 

thickets  and  the  meadows.  ' P* 

• st 

So  the  day  passes.  The  creel  may  be  light — certainbi 
one’s  gear  grows  heavier  with  the  hours — but  the  set 
ting  of  the  sun  rounds  out  a day  of  rare  enjoymen1| 
and  the  tired  angler  returns  to  his  home  with  a lightei^^ 
heart  and  pleasanter  thoughts  than  for  many  a day. 

:g 

'i « 

NEW  JERSEY  TROUT  STREAMS  N 

Favorable  winter  conditions  on  the  streams  an(j^; 
freedom  from  destructive  spring  freshets,  combine(|* 
with  the  greatest  restocking  program  ever  under  - 
taken  by  the  State,  promise  New  Jersey  anglers  gooc;  ^ 
sport  during  the  trout  season  this  year.  j j 

Ten  years  ago  the  Jerseyman  who  wanted  big  trou  lj 
fishing  had  to  seek  it  in  distant  western  and  northen 
States  and  the  expense  put  the  sport  beyond  the  read 
of  the  average  citizen.  The  Jersey  sportsman  to-day 
however,  can  find  right  at  home  trout  fishing  equal  t(| 
any  in  the  country.  i 

A decade  ago  the  native  or  brook  trout  was  the  only 
species  found  in  New  Jersey  streams.  The  angler  to  ^ 
day  can  take  his  pick  of  brook,  brown  or  rainbow  trout'  j 
all  three  kinds  having  been  extensively  planted  durinp  |j 
recent  years,  with  a record  distribution  during  the  las ' 
year.  Since  early  fall,  wardens  have  been  putting  OU;  ^ 
new  fish.  These  trout  have  ranged  in  size  from  finger  | 
lings  to  larger  fish,  six  to  twelve  inches  in  length  am'  ^ 
ready  to  furnish  immediate  sport  for  the  angler.  It  , 
addition  to  the  enormous  output  of  trout  from  the  Stati  jj 
hatchery,  tens  of  thousands  of  large  fish  have  been  pur“  g 
chased  from  commercial  hatcheries  and  placed  in  th<  | 
streams.  , 

Aid  of  anglers  in  conservation  of  the  trout  is  solicitet  | 
by  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  especially  in  return,  ti 
ing  promptly  to  the  water,  any  under-sized  fish  they  f 
may  hook.  By  careful  handling  with  a wet  hand,  thes(  [ 
smaller  fish  can  be  unhooked  and  dropped  uninjurec  I 
into  the  stream  to  continue  their  growth.  The  lega  i 
size  for  trout  is  six  inches  and  over. 

New  Jersey’s  best  trout  fishing  will  be  found  in  th(  ' 
counties  in  the  upper  half  of  the  State,  which  contaii  * 
the  natural  trout  streams.  The  recent  introduction  o:n  ' 
the  brown  trout,  however,  is  extending  the  sport  t(  < 
many  of  the  warmer  streams  in  southern  counties.  * 
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THE  MENACE  OF  POLLUTION 

OUR  citizens  generally  do  not  seem  to  know,  or  if 
they  do  know,  they  do  not  give  much  attention  to 
I the  terribly  serious  menace  to  health  caused  by 
the  pollution  of  our  inland  streams  and  rivers.  Physi- 
cians in  suburban  communities  say  that  most  of  the 
small  town  epidemics  of  disease  are  caused  by  the  pollu- 
tion of  water  adjacent,  to  the  towns.  It  is  known  that 
horses,  cows  and  other  animals  that  have  slaked  their 
thirst  in  polluted  streams  have  died  or  become  so  sick 
they  were  of  no  further  use  to  their  owners.  Even  the 
“Ole  Swimmin’  Hole”  is  not  safe  any  more.  Nearly 
every  person  who  bathed  in  one  stream  near  New  York 
City  got  a skin  rash,  caused  by  some  deleterious  sub- 
stance in  the  water. 

Our  peace  officers.  State  police,  and  especially  our  fish 
and  game  wardens,  who  come  in  contact  with  pollution 
in  our  inland  streams  more  than  any  other  agency, 
should  be  in  a position  to  make  summary  arrests  of  per- 
sons who  cause  pollutions  in  the  same  manner  that  a 
violator  of  our  fish  and  game  laws  is  treated  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  except  that  the  penalty  shall  be  large  enough 
to  deter  a second  offense.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  pollution  actually  killed  or  poisoned  a 
person,  animal  or  fish.  The  pollution  of  one  of  our 
stocked  streams  will  kill  more  fish  than  all  our  fishermen 
can  take  in  one  season.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  and 
profitable  in  most  cases  for  our  cities,  towns  and  indus- 
tries to  provide  disposal  plants  for  the  waste  substances 
how  allowed  to  pollute  our  streams,  rivers  and  bays. 

Pollution  is  not  known  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany  and  other  European  countries.  Our  army  offi- 
cers and  other  investigators  abroad  found  the  streams  in 
these  countries  absolutely  free  from  pollution,  with  trout 
and  all  kinds  of  fish  in  streams  adjacent  to  tanneries  and 
Other  industrial  plants  living  as  contentedly  as  if  they 
were  in  our  Adirondack  streams.  The  tan-bark,  chem- 
icals and  other  deleterious  substances  which  we  allow  to 
fun  into  our  rivers  as  waste  are  used  as  by-products  in 
European  countries,  thereby  paying  over  and  over  again 
the  original  cost  of  the  disposal  and  rectifying  plants. 


CIVILIZATION  AND  THE  FOREST 

PREHISTORIC  man  lived  in  wet,  unhealthy  caves 
or  excavations ; that  is,  whenever  he  felt  the  neces- 
sity for  shelter.  He  didn’t  know  what  a nice  domi- 
cile could  be  made  of  wood  and  had  he  known,  he  could 
bot  have  built  one  with  the  rough  stone  implements  at 
his  command. 

Our  present  forests  began  to  grow  some  twelve  to 
twenty  thousand  years  ago.  The  bulk  of  the  earlier 
Iforests,  the  forests  that  preceded  those  that  started 
twelve  to  twenty  thousand  years  back,  probably  was 
not  so  well  adapted  to  building  materials,  being  a forest 
'of  ranker  growth  and  lacking  the  solid  texture  of  pres- 
ent common  varieties  of  wood. 

The  first  man  who  felled  a tree  with  a crude  stone 
implement  or  cut  it  down  by  use  of  fire  set  in  motion 
k)ne  of  the  greatest  of  world  movements  ; it  was  destined 
to  affect  all  nations  and  all  individuals  for  all  time,  or 
as  far  into  the  future  as  imagination  will  carry  us.  It 
:gave  impetus  to  the  dawn  of  civilization.  It  lead  to 
the  convenient  use  of  fire  and  warmth  and  made  com- 
imerce  by  sea  possible. 

The  cutting  down  of  the  first  tree  was  a direct  link 
in  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  circum-navigation 
■of  the  world.  It  was  the  prerequisite  in  the  expansion 
•of  agriculture.  Nothing  that  comes  out  of  the  earth  or 
igrows  above  it  has  surpassed  wood  in  its  adaptability 
to  man’s  needs.  Nothing,  except  fire,  air  and  water 


is  so  indispensable  to  man’s  life  and  comfort.  Man  has 
flourished  from  time  to  time  without  one  or  more  of  all 
the  other  soil  products,  but  he  has  never  prospered 
without  wood.  The  demand  for  wood  is  growing  not- 
withstanding the  discovery  of  substitutes,  while  wood 
is  diminishing  rapidly.  Forests  of  the  future  must  be 
provided  by  the  people  of  to-day.  Failure  to  do  this 
will  place  upon  present  generations  the  guilt  of  adding 
a great  burden  to  the  cost  of  li\'ing  and  of  shirking  our 
beholden  duty  to  civilization. 


EIGHT  INCHES  FOR  TROUT 

The  Anglers’  Club  of  New  York  is  starting  a cam- 
paign "to  get  pledges  from  its  200  members  and 
from  other  fishermen  to  recognize  eight  inches  as 
the  “sportsmen’s  limit”  for  trout,  as  distinguished  from 
the  legal  limit  of  six  inches,  asking  them  to  return  to 
the  water  all  fish,  either  native,  rainbow  or  brown,  un- 
der this  size. 

This  is  a good  move,  heartily  meeting  the  approval 
of  Forest  and  Stream,  and  the  propaganda  should  be 
encouraged.  While  it  may  be  true  of  an  occasional 
stream,  more  or  less  remote  and  filled  only  with  small 
fish,  that  the  taking  of  trout  as  small  as  si.x  to  seven 
inches  even  quite  freely  could  not  justly  be  deemed 
unsportsmanlike,  certainly  if  the  proposition  of  the 
xA.nglers’  Club  was  made  the  popular  practice  it  would 
vastly  benefit  angling  in  our  much-fished  Eastern 
waters,  such  as  the  Catskill,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  White  Mountain  streams. 


SONG  BIRDS  AND  HUNGRY  CATS 

WITH  the  return  of  the  migrating  millions  of  song 
birds,  which  nest  and  rear  their  young  in  the 
North,  public  attention  is  called  to  the  impor- 
tance of  guarding  these  feathered  visitors  from  the 
prowling  cats  that  are  sharpening  their  claws  and  lick- 
ing their  jaws  in  anticipation  of  the  annual  feast  on 
soft-meated  fledglings.  For  while  insect-eating  birds 
are  protected  from  the  man  who  would  kill  them  or 
rob  their  nests,  the  cat  is  still  permitted  freely  to  vary 
an  unlimited  menu  with  young  robins,  thrushes,  wood- 
peckers, orioles,  wrens  and  other  songsters. 

It  is  urged  that  precautions  be  taken  wherever  pos- 
sible to  keep  cats  out  of  trees  in  city  and  farm  gardens 
during  the  nesting  season.  Si.x-inch  collars  of  tin,  set 
at  right-angles  to  the  tree-trunk,  six  or  eight  feet  above 
the  ground,  have  been  found  to  be  a cheap  and  effective 
contrivance  to- keep  the  cats  away  from  bird-nests,  both 
day  and  night.  It  is  an  unwritten  rule  among  sportsmen 
that  a cat  found  stalking  in  the  woods  or  fields  shall 
be  shot.  Farmers  have  discovered  that  once  it  tastes 
wild  bird  meat,  the  best  pet  cat  loses  any  value  it  may 
have  had  as  a mouser.  As  far  as  the  statutes  are  con- 
cerned, the  cat  is  still  utilizing  its  nine  lives  to  advan- 
tage in  bird-hunting. 


“IN  THE  MAINE  WOODS  1922” 

The  Bangor  and  Aroostook  R.  R.  have  just  issued 
their  yearly  booklet  for  1922  entitled  “In  the  Maine 
Woods.”  It  is  more  voluminous  than  ever  and  is  re- 
plete with  stories  of  experiences  in  the  wilds,  and  comprises 
a veritable  mine  of  information  concerning  rates,  guides, 
fishing  waters,  camps  and  hunting  arrangements. 

It  may  be  procured  by  sending  10  cents  to  Geo.  M. 
Houghton,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Bangor,  Me. 
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THE  SEMINOLE  CANOE 

'"T  HE  dugout  canoe  of  the  Seminole 
Indian  is  very  different  from  all 
other  canoes  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. Living,  as  the  Seminole  does, 
in  a swamp  prairie,  which  has  no  parallel, 
he  demands  a type  of  canoe  which  has 
many  interesting  features. 

A canoe  for  use  in  the  saw-grass-mat- 
ted  streams  of  the  “Glades’*’  must  pole 
easily,  be  stable  and  strong,  and  must 
not  bunch  the  floating  grass  under  the 
bow.  The  Seminole  dugout  fulfills  all 
the  above  conditions,  as  shall  be  ex- 
plained. 

First,  however,  I shall  describe  its  con- 
struction. The  canoe  is  dug  out  of  a 
cypress  log,  in  one  piece.  The  canoes 
range  from  18  to  30  feet  in  length.  Al- 
though the  cypress  is  light,  the  canoe  is 
very  heavy,  as  the  sides  and  bottom  are 
very  thick.  As  the  Seminole  docs  not 
widen  his  canoe  like  that  of  the  North- 
western Indians,  the  canoe  is  rather  nar- 
row. A seat  is  built  in  the  stern  and 
sometimes  has  a thwart  forward  of  amid- 
ships. The  canoe  is  oftentimes  strength- 
ened with  ribs  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  length.  The  construction  of 
the  pole  and  sail  is  shown  in  the  drawing. 

The  canoe,  as  a design,  is  marked  by 
a flat  bottom,  low  freeboard,  a high,  bold 
bow  and  elliptical  stern.  Most  of  them 
have  a straight  bow  with  a club  forefoot. 


Such  a canoe  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Some, 
however,  have  a round  bow,  as  in  Fig.  1. 
All  have  the  great  flare  forward,  how- 
ever.. 


E are  depending  itpo7i  the 
frieyids  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to 
make  this  department  worthy  of 
his  name.  No  man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  ivrote  of 
them  with  quainter  chaimi.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camp- 
ing and  “going  light”  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Ar^ny;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
we  hope  that  all  good  woodsmen 
will  contribute  to  this  department 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances., — [Editor.] 


In  the  past  the  canoes  were  painted 
white,  with  red  marking  about  the  bows, 
but  now  are  black  or  unpainted. 

The  paddle  is  seldom  used. 

This  canoe  is  perfectly  fitted  for  its 
use.  The  sharp  entrance  keeps  the  grass 
from  bunching  under  the  bow,  while  the 
flare  tends  to  press  down  the  standing 
grass.  The  draft  is  light,  and  with  her 
flat  bottom  she  can  be  wiggled  over  the 
mud  flats  with  ease. 


The  peculiar  sheer  is  plainly  shown  in 
the  drawings.  A deadwood  counter  is 
sometimes  used,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

H.  Chapel,  Florida. 


A COMPACT  FIRST-AID  KIT 

T N camp,  on  the  river  or  when  hunting, 

there  are  innumerable  small  accidents 
which  might  occur  and  prove  of  more  or ' 
less  consequence  if  neglected.  A small 
kit  which  I have  found  highly  efficient, 
for  dressing  small  wounds  is  made  up 
as  follows : 

1.  One  dozen  bichloride  of  mercury 
tablets  in  a corked  bottle. 

2.  One  ounce  of  iodine.  il 

3.  One  ounce  of  powdered  boric  acid. 

4.  One-half  ounce  of  luna  caustic  (sil-J 
ver  nitrate)  for  cauterizing  poisonousj 
bites.  It  is  best  to  buy  this  in  stick 
form. 

5.  One  roll  of  Fa-inch  adhesive  tape.  ' 

6.  One  roll  of  2-inch  gauze.  j 

7.  Two  rolls  of  1-inch  gauze. 

8.  One  roll  of  absorbent  cotton.  » 

9.  One  spool  of  white  cotton  thread.  ; 

10.  One  package  of  assorted  needles.  . 

These  items  may  be  bought  in  any  local 

drug  store  for  the  sum  of  less  than  two 
dollars.  They  are  best  kept  and  carried 
in  a small  watertight  metal  box,  8 inches 
by  6 inches  by  2)4  inches.  j 

Tounly  Price,  New  Jersey. 
— 

OUTDOOR  CAMP  OVEN 

/^NE  of  the  most  useful  and  conve- 
nient  things  about  camp  is  a good 
oven,  and  as  a cookstove  cannot  be  trans- 
ported to  all  places,  I am  going  to  tell 
you  how  to  build  one. 

Secure  an  old  tub,  the  larger  the  better; 
one  that  has  been  thrown  away  will  do. 
With  a hammer  and  chisel  cut  a hole  in 
one  side  of  the  tub,  nine  by  twelve  inches,' 
for  a door.  Then  in  the  bottom  cut  al 
round  hole  five  inches  in  diameter;  then, 
cut  the  tin  around  the  hole  in  strips  one 
inch  wide,  cutting  in  one-half  inch,  and! 
bend  the  strips  up ; then  place  the  tub* 
bottom  up  on  the  spot  where  you  want! 
your  oven,  with  the  door  towards  the 
camp.  1 

Now  place  an  eighteen-inch  length  of 
stovepipe  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  tub,  and  bend  four  pieces  of  wagon 
tire  or  other  flat  iron  to  form  an  arch 
in  front  of  the  door,  being  careful  to 
make  the  arch  just  a little  wider  and 
higher  than  the  door,  sinking  the  ends^ 
of  the  irons  into  the  earth  to  make  them] 
solid. 

Get  some  good  clay  or  other  sticky' 
earth,  dampen  it  and  pile  it  around  andj 
over  the  tub.  making  the  sides  and  top 
about  one  foot  thick.  Then  smooth  the 
sides  and  top  with  a shovel,  leaving  the 
top.  well  rounded.  Build  a small  fire  in  it 


Diagrams  showing  dimensions  of  the  Seminole  Indian  canoe 


ind  let  it  burn  for  a few  hours  to  harden 
|he  clay. 

I When  you  wish  to  bake,  start  a good 
ire  with  dry  wood,  then  fill  the  oven 
vith  green  wood,  closing  the  opening 
vith  a piece  of  sheet  iron  or  a flat  rock, 
caving  a little  opening  for  the  draft. 

When  the  wood  has  all  burned  down 
:o  a bed  of  hot  coals  rake  out  the  coals 
ind  ashes ; cover  the  top  of  stovepipe  and 
lilip  in  what  you  wish  to  bake  and  close 
he  door. 

I An  oven  like  this  will  bake  as  good 
bs  the  best  range,  as  the  heat  is  even  and 
iitrikes  alike  from  all  sides. 

E.  F.  Shutes,  Kansas. 


FLOATING  DRAGON-FLY 

At  last  I have  produced  a practically 
perfect  floating  dragon  fly,  in  a color 
that  is  true  to  nature  in  this  section.  It 
lis  tied  on  a No.  1-0-hook  and  I have 
tried  it  out  here  in  Texas  and  it  casts 
excellently  with  a lighter  line  and  a 
lighter  rod  than  I use  with  the  ordinary 
bass  bug.  It  requires  almost  no  manip- 
ulation after  it  lights  on  the  water,  as 
the  insect  itself  rarely  rises,  once  it  falls 
in,  and  the  fish  went  after  it  in  a man- 
ner that  indicated  they  considered  it  the 
real  article,  to  the  extent  that  they 
scarcely  ever  do  with  the  other  flies  I 
have  used.  When  I drop  it  on  the  water 
its  tail  sinks  slightly  and  the  wings 
spread  out  exactly  as  the  natural  dragon 
fly  would  when  lying  on  the  water. 

Noa  Spears,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

^ From  time  to  time  samples  of  all  kinds 
of  artificial  angling  lures  find  their  way 
into  our  editorial  rooms,  but  we  do  not 
recall  having  seen  anything  more  allur- 
'ing  or  takable  than  this  beautiful  dragon 
fly  creation  of  Mr.  Spears.  The  shape 
and  coloring  are  exquisite.  It  is  light 
enough  to  cast  easily  ivith  light  tackle 
'and  it  has  required  constant  vigilance 
to  prevent  its  being  taken  off  the  desk 
right  in  front  of  our  eyes,  even  by  such 
'reputable  persons  as  usually  haunt  these 
' premises. — [Editors.] 


I 

SPORTSMAN’S  CLOTHING 

OFTEN  the  item  that  decides  be- 
tween annoyance  or  comfort  in  a 
sportsman’s  outfit,  is  the  question 
of  clothes.  Naturally,  one  can- 
I not  be  at  ease  on  the  trail,  lounging  about 
j camp,  or  still-hunting  with  unsuitable 
land  inadequate  wearing  apparel. 

1 All  w’ho  have  had  experience  know  the 
[value  of  correct  and  practical  clothing 
and  the  sense  of  physical  ease  the  wearer 

! 


enjoys  in  any  situation  and  capacity. 
As  one  gains  experience  afield  or  on 
the  trail,  the  satisfaction  derived  from 
wearing  a comfortable,  neat  and  practical 
garment  is  enough  to  offset  any  tempo- 
rary abnegation  of  fickleness  in  dress 
styles. 

To-day  when  manufacturers  offer  for 
common  consumption  garments  and  foot- 
gear especially  designed  for  the  outdoor 
man,  no  one  need  be  long  in  finding  an 


The  floating  dragon  fly 


article  of  wearing  apparel  to  coincide 
with  taste  or  practicalness  for  any  sit- 
uation or  work  in  the  outdoors. 

Perhaps  of  chief  importance  is  the 
selection  of  footwear  for  hunting,  camp- 
ing, or  fishing  trips.  Various  conditions 
demand,  usually,  a special  kind  of  boot 
or  moccassin— unless  one  chooses  a shoe 
intended  for  general  use. 

Hunting  boots  of  the  high,  or  medium 
high,  laced  kind,  are  perhaps  the  most 
in  use  to-day  for  general  outdoor  wear. 
These  are  available  in  a great  many 
styles  and  sizes,  and  are  usually  given 
first  place  for  comfort  and  utility  in 
every  phase  of  woods  life.  For  tramping 
in  broken,  uneven  country;  for  camping; 


for  trout  fishing  where  not  much  wading 
is  necessary,  and  for  mountain  climbing 
such  boots  in  heights  to  suit  the  wearer 
are  unsurpassed.  For  field-shooting  and 
prospecting,  too,  they  are  unexcelled. 
The  height,  quality  and  price  arc,  of 
course,  entirely  at  the  buyer’s  option. 
Experienced  men,  however,  advise  a boot 
of  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  de- 
claring, as  a reason,  that  too  high  boots 
tend  to  make  one’s  legs  perspire;  also 
the  weight  of  lifting  is  considerably  in- 
creased. This  is  more  important  than 
at  first  may  appear,  for  the  lifting  with 
each  step  of  a ^cw  ounces  will  total  some 
tons  of  extraneous  weight  at  the  end  of 
a day  of  tramping.  The  old  axiom  that 
the  best  is  always  the  cheapest  can  also 
be  applied  when  selecting. 

Moccassins  deserve  their  popularity. 
As  a foot-covering,  an  ideal  article  for 
still-hunting,  and  for  camp  and  canoe 
wear,  the  majority  of  nature  enthusiasts 
swear  by  them. 

For  still-hunting  in  dry  weather  and 
for  use  when  snowshoeing  on  dry  snow, 
the  moosehide  moccassin  is  unsurpassed. 
Although  not  actually  warm,  the  moose- 
hides  may  be  purchased  large  enough  to 
comfortably  enable  the  sportsman  to 
wear  several  pairs  of  woolen  socks  in- 
side, which  will  keep  the  feet  warm  much 
better  than  a single  pair  of  extremely 
heavy  stockings.  Moosehides  are  not 
water-proof,  and  should  not  be  worn  in 
wet  weather  or  on  melting  snow.  For 
the  latter  condition — wet  weather,  damp 
snow'  or  swampy  hiking — oil-tanned, 
water-proof  moccassins  are  excellent.  If 
the  prospective  hunter  has  never  worn 
moccassins,  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
to  order  a pair  with  double  soles.  This 
will  prevent  sore  feet. 

Shoe  pacs  and  leather-top  rubber  shoes 
are  also  worn  much.  The  rubber  shoes 
are  c.xccllent  when  hunting  in  slushy, 
melting  snow,  and  may  also  be  used  in 
the  heelless  style  with  snowshocs  in 
damp  weather. 

pOR  upper  clothing,  flannel  and  macki- 
^ naw  materials  are  best  for  late  fall 
and  winter  use.  Khaki  and  corduroy  in 
either  the  full-length  trousers  or  breeches 
styfes  are  appropriate  if  the  weather  is 
medium,  (ienerally  of  these  latter  ma- 
terials, the  sportsman  j)refers  a suit — 
matched  garments  which  are  neat  and 
durable.  For  late  autumn  and  winter’s 
snow’  and  ice.  the  mackinaw  cloth  is 
especially  valuable. 

A fact  to  be  rcmcinbered  when  buy- 
ing mackinaw  clothing  is  the  special  Ci.n- 
{Contimicd  on  page  219) 
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RAINBOW  OR  STEELHEAD 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

AD\’ERTING  to  Dr.  Evermann’s  ar- 
ticle, “Rainbow  or  Steelhead,”  in 
the  March  issue  of  Eorest  and  Stream, 
I am  convinced  that  his  views  in  regard 
to  the  differentiation  of  the  two  species 
are  entirely  correct.  Elis  conclusions 
are  certainly  logical  and  convincing. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  that  has 
been  generally  overlooked,  which  I wish 
to  refer  to,  that  may  confirm  or  sustain 
Dr.  Evermann’s  opinions.  In  determin- 
ing the  relativity  of  species,  ichthyolog- 
ists consider,  usually,  only  adult  or  ma- 
ture fish,  without  reference  to  young  fry 
or  fingerlings,  which  may,  however,  ex- 
hibit certain  differentials  or  diagnostic 
characteristics. 

For  many  years,  while  superintendent 
of  the  Federal  Fisheries  Station  at  Boze- 
man, Montana,  we  propagated  several 
species  of  trout,  as  brook,  cut-throat, 
rainbow  and  steelhead,  in  addition  to 
grayling.  The  eggs  of  the  brook  trout 
were  taken  from  our  brood  fish,  those 
of  the  cut-throat  were  collected  at  our 
auxiliary  station  at  Henry’s  Lake,  Idaho, 
while  the  rainbow  eggs,  presumably  from 
the  Shasta  variety,  were  obtained  from 
the  Federal  trout  hatchery  in  Oregon, 
and  the  steelhead  eggs  were  shipped  from 
the  Federal  hatchery  at  Baker  Lake, 
Washington. 

The  resultant  fingerlings  from  the  eggs 
of  these  various  species  of  trout  all 
showed  the  individual  and  characteris- 
tic features  of  its  species,  so  that  at  no 
time  was  there  any  more  difficulty  in 
identifying  and  separating  them  as  be- 
tween adult  or  mature  fish.  The  rainbow 
fingerlings  were  as  readily  separated 
from  the  steelhead  fingerlings  as  from 
any  of  the  other  species  mentioned,  and 
so,  as  the  English  have  it,  “that’s  that.” 
James  A.  Henshall,  Ohio. 


AN  ODD  FRIENDSHIP 

Dear  Eorest  and  Stream  : 

Not  a few  examples  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  western  country  of 
friendships  existing  between  dogs  and 
wolves.  Such  an  example  occurred  last 
winter  in  the  association  of  an  airedale 
pup,  kept  at  the  so-called  Gallatin  Camp 
on  Lodge  Grass  Creek,  near  the  Little 
Big  Horn  River  in  Montana,  and  a great 
male  wolf. 

Apparently  no  one  knows  how  this 
association  began ; but  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  airedale  pup  to  leave  camp  and 
associate  with  the  wolf,  sometimes  being 
gone  from  camp  for  two  days  and  two 
nights,  but  usually  for  a part  of  the  night 
and  a few  hours  in  the  morning.  The 
tracks  of  the  animals  were  often  seen 
and  showed  plainly  where  the  two  had 


run  and  played  on  snowdrifts;  and  often 
when  the  pup  returned  to  the  house  for 
food  the  wolf  would  stay  on  a hill  near 
the  ranch  while  the  puppy  was  gone. 
The  wolf  would  howl  occasionally,  and 
the  airedale,  after  a little,  would  run 
away  and  join  him.  The  two  animals 
were  seen  together  only  once. 

One  day  recently,  while  Charles  Davis 
was  out  on  a hill  behind  the  ranch,  the 
wolf  and  the  airedale  came  back  toward 
the  ranch.  The  pup  went  to  the  house 
and  the  wolf  lay  on  the  hill  on  a snow- 
bank and  howled  once  or  twice.  Davis, 
who  was  on  foot,  ran  down  a ravine  and 
then  crawled  out  across  a flat  and  shot 
the  wolf  lying  on  the  snowbank. 

There  have  been  no  indications  that 
this  wolf  attacked  stock,  unless  it  may 
have  been  very  young  calves.  The  wolf 
was  very  old,  with  worn-out  teeth ; and 
it  is  probable  that  he  subsisted  largely  on 
small  game,  such  as  birds  and  rabbits  or 
on  very  young  animals.  At  all  events,  no 
signs  of  any  kills  by  him  have  been 
found.  The  wolf  is  described  as  pure 
white,  with  a broad  streak  of  black  ex- 
tending from  the  ruff  of  his  collar  the 
entire  length  of  the  back. 

Montana. 


FLORIDA  SEINERS 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

I HAVE  just  read  Kingfisher’s  letter  on 
^ net-fishing  in  Florida  in  your  February 
number,  and  I agree  with  him.  Last  fall 
I made  a canoe  trip  through  the  East 
Coast  Canal  from  Jacksonville  to  Eort 
Pierce.  I met  a large  number  of  com- 
mercial fishermen  who  were  loud  in  their 
dislike  for  the  seiners.  At  the  time  two 
nets  were  seized  and  two  companies  in- 
dicted, but  I believe  very  little  was  done 
about  it.  These  nets  were  placed  in  the 
inlets,  and,  of  course,  this  killed  the  fish- 
ing in  the  upper  Indian  River. 

The  seiners  are  fish-hogs  and  should 
receive  the  severest  punishment  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  fishing,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  fishermen.  Enforcement  of  the 
present  law  and  the  support  of  sportsmen 
would  do  much  to  stop  fishing  out  of 
season.  Incidentally,  one  of  the  great 
drawbacks  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
is  the  fact  that  the  fishing  on  the  east 
coast  is  mostly  at  night. 

In  reference  to  Florida  game  laws,  it 
is  hard  to  get  a law  that  will  satisfy  both 


residents  and  tourists.  The  auto-tourists 
have  been  the  chief  offenders,  and  not 
only  that,  but  they  also  have  made  a bad 
reputation  for  themselves  by  their  care-  [ 
lessness.  I know  that  those  who  are  , 
careless  of  camping  grounds  arc  not  j 
true  campers  and  are  by  no  means 
woodsmen,  but  that  does  not  help  the 
innocent  and  those  who  take  pride  in  a 
ship-shape  camp.  We  all  must  suffer  with 
the  guilty  in  the  estimation  of  the  natives. 

I hope  you  will  continue  to  support 
good  game  laws  and  will  continue  to 
spea-k  of  the  things  that  seem  unimpor- 
tant, as  many  people  need  to  be  told. 

Fishing  was  excellent  this  year,  and 
the  hunting  has  been  very  good. 

Howard  Chapel,  Florida. 


THE  MAGNUM  GUN 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

IN  early  youth  I used  my  father’s  gun — j 
a hand-made  ten-and-one-half-pound,  I 
ten-gauge  muzzle  loader  with  laminated 
steel  barrels  with  muzzles  as  thin  as 
heavy  paper.  The  stock  was  made  of  I 
heavy  selected  walnut  with  cap-box  in  1 
the  side  and  the  lock  and  hammer  was  all  j 
engraved  with  fancy  patterns.  The  loads 
I used  when  I was-  only  twelve  to  six-  , 
teen  years  of  age  consisted  of  four  and  ' 
one-half  to  four  and  three-quarter  drams 
of  black  powder  and  one  and  one-half 
ounces  of  shot  and  it  had  a killing  range 
up  to  60  yards.  , ' 

As  years  passed  along,  I have  secured  I 
quite  a collection  of  guns  and  from  time 
to  time  tried  many  others.  My  experi-  j 
ence  with  the  twelve-gauge  leads  me  to 
state  that  this  gauge  as  ordinarily  found 
on  the  market  can  seldom  be  depended 
upon  to  kill  beyond  forty  or  forty-five 
yards  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  j 
Remembernig  my  father’s  “old  shoot- 
ing iron,”  I wrote  to  an  American  maker 
asking  him  to  build  me  a heavy,  ten- 
gauge  for  number  one  and  four  shot, 
sixty  per  cent,  pattern,  in  a thirty-inch 
circle  at  forty  yards.  Ble  replied  that  he  ■ 
would  huild  me  a gun  to  shoot  as  speci- 
fied with  factory  loads.  I then  wrote  him  n'. 
that  the  factory  loads  as  found  on  the  | 
market  were  not  heavy  enough  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  ten-gauge ; that  I wanted  a gun 
to  shoot  four  and  a half  to  five  drams  of 
powder  and  one  and  one-half  ounces  of 
shot.  He  replied  that  it  was  impossible 
to  secure  steel  of  such  quality  to  stand  ' 
the  pressure  of  the  loads  desired.  I then  • 
w'rote  him  and  said- my  order  could  wait  ■ 
a year,  as  there  was  no  immediate  hurry. 
His  reply  stated  that  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  cancel  the  order. 

After  this  experience  I felt  that  my 
chances  for  securing  a long-distance  shot 
gun  was  an  impossibility,  unless  I could  : 
pick  up  some  freak  gun,  which  I was  un- 
(Continued  on  page  233) 
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How  is  your  safety  in  shooting  insured? 

of  your 

ammunition  guaranteed? 

9 9 

• • • 


How  is  the  reliability 


IT  is  impossible  to  distinguish  by 
visual  examination  of  smokeless 
shotgun  powder — 

— a powder  of  standard  quality  from 
an  inferior  powder 
— a guaranteed  powder  from  a non- 
guaranteed  powder 
— a well-made  powder  from  a poor- 
ly-made powder 

— a properly-made  powder  f r o m a 
I cheap  powder 

I — a safe  powder  from  a dangerous 
powder. 

* * * 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  million  shot- 
■ gun  shells  loaded  with  smokeless  pow- 
ders are  sold  annually.  This  means 
‘ four  hundred  and  fifty  million  chances 
taken  annually  by  sportsmen  if  inferior 
powders  are  used  in  the  shells. 

What  Protects  the 
Sportsman? 

The  only  protection — the  only  guar- 
antee of  safety  to  the  sportsman  is  the 
brand  name  of  a reliable  powder  on  the 
shell  case,  the  shell  box  and  on  the 
! shell  itself. 

-)5-  ■»  * 

In  buying  shotgun  shells  it  is  most 
important  to  specify  the  kind  of  powder 
desired. 

It  is  the  powder  that  makes  the  shot 
I ;go,  therefore  the  powder  is  the  most  im- 
f portant  part  of  the  shell, 
j Without  powder  the  best  shell  is  noth- 
1 \ing — it  will  not  shoot. 

' With  inferior  powder  the  best  shell  is 
\ but  an  inferior  load  and  will  give  but 
‘ inferior  results. 

The  name  of  a high-quality  powder 
I printed  on  the  shell  case,  shell  box  and 
j >on  the  shell  itself  is  the  guarantee  to  the 


purchaser  that  he  is  getting  a high-qual- 
ity load — and  it  is  his  only  guarantee  of 
powder  quality. 

The  Sportsman’s  Insurance 

The  name  of  a high-quality  powder 
printed  on  the  shell  case,  shell  box  and 
on  tbe  shell  itself  is  the  SPORTSMAN’S 
INSURANCE  against  the  dangers  of 
using  inferior  or  defective  powders 
which  can  easily  mean  an  epidemic  of 
burst  guns  resulting  in  painfully,  or 
even  fatally  injured  sportsmen,  or 
sportsmen  permanently  maimed. 

The  time  to  safeguard  against  acci- 
dents is  before  they  happen.  Sympathy 
is  poor  consolation  for  personal  in- 
juries or  destroyed  guns. 

* * * 

For  a quarter  of  a century,  or  almost 
since  the  advent  of  American-made 
smokeless  shotgun  powders,  the  prac- 
tice of  branding  the  name  of  the  powder 
on  smokeless  shells  has  obtained  in  this 
country. 

As  a result,  we  have  in  this  country 
to-day  the  best  smokeless  powders  in  the 
world — best  because  of  their  safety,  the 
iron-clad  guarantee  behind  them  and 
THEIR  LOW  COST. 

Safety  First — The 
Responsibility  of  the  Dealer 

Where  the  quality  of  the  powder  is 
such  an  important  factor  in  the  safety 
of  the  merchandise  sold,  it  is  plainly 
the  responsibility  of  the  jobber  and 
dealer  to  handle  shells  branded  with  the 
name  of  a reliable  powder  manufac- 
tured by  a reputable  powder  maker. 

The  name  of  a reliable  powder  on  the 
shell  case,  shell  box  and  shell  itself  is 
the  guarantee  to  the  jobber  that  he  is 


ollering  for  .sale  to  dealers  a safe  and 
satisfactory  article. 

It  is  the  best  guarantee  the  dealer  can 
offer  the  sportsman  that  he  is  selling 
him  safe  and  satisfactory  shells. 

A continuation  of  the  long  estab- 
lished practice  of  selling  shells  branded 
with  the  name  of  a powder,  guaranteed 
by  a reputable  manufacturer,  relieves 
the  jobber  and  dealer  of  the  worry  of 
legal  responsibility  in  case  of  damage 
re.sulting  from  selling  shells  loaded 
with  inferior  powders  unbranded. 

Improving  the  Quality 
of  Powder 

The  brand  name  of  the  powder  on  the 
shell  case,  shell  box  and  the  shell  itself 
— the  present  practice — is  the  incentive 
which  moves  tbe  reputable  p o w d e r 
manufacturer  to  leave  nothing  undone 
to  improve  the  quality  of  bis  product, 
thus  safeguarding  the  dealer  and  jobber 
selling  his  powder  in  shells  and  the 
sportsmen  who  .shoot  it. 

The  long  established  practice  of 
branding  the  name  of  the  powder  on  the 
shell  case,  shell  box  and  the  shell  itself 
has  saved  American  sportsmen  from  the 
dangers  of  unreliable  powders. 

What  Does  This  Protection 
Cost? 

Shells  loaded  with  reliable  |inwders, 
made  by  reputable  jiowder  manufac- 
turers. bearing  the  brand  name  of  the 
powder,  cost  no  more  than  shells  con- 
taining a nameless  powder,  sold  un- 
branded. 

Mr.  Sportsman,  you  have  always  en- 
joyed this  protection;  it  has  cost  you 
nothing. 


When  buying  shells  make  sure  that  the  shell  case,  shell 
box  and  shell  itself  bear  the  name  of  a reliable  powder 
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LOMARA  PRISMA 
8-POWER  BINOCULAR 


separate  as  well  as  handy  simultaneous  adjustment 
making  instrument  exceedingly  accurate  and  very  easy 
to  manipulate:  will  not  fog  or  cloud  as  ordinary  binoc- 
ulars; finished  in  genuine  morocco  leather;  weight  10 
oz. ; size  extended  4%x6;  closed  4Hx5.  Complete 
with  solid  leather  case  and  straps.  f|0 

No.  2605  


BAUSCH  & LOMB 
6-POWER  PRISM  BINOCULAR 

A Genuine 
Bausch  & 
Lomb 

(U.  S.  A.) 
Prism 
Binocular 
equipped 
with 

extremely 
sensitive 
lenses  (6x30 
in.m.)  which 
j)roduce 
sharp 
definition 
of  distant 
objects : 
individual 
and  central 
adjustment ; 

handsomely  finished  with  black  hard  rubber;  weight  23 
oz. : size  extended  4%x6%;  closed  4x5.  Complete  with 
solid  genuine  tan  leather  case  and  straps.  $22.50 

BUSCH  JAGDGLAS 
5-POWER  FIELD  GLASS 


Genuine  German  Busch  5-Pow’er  Field  Glass;  superior 
quality  workmanship;  extra-powerful  lenses  (21  lignes 
or  1%  inches)  producing  great  magnification  and  sharp 
definition;  handsoni  ly  finished  with  genuine  morocco 
leather  and  trimmed  with  hard  rubber : sun  shades ; 
weight  20  oz. ; size  extended  5%  in.;  closed  4 inches: 
complete  with  solid  black  leather  case  and  <l!1  A RO 
shoulder  straps.  Busch  Model  10,  No.  2505 

ALL  OUR  Merchandise  is  brand  new 

Order  one  of  these  specials  NOW.  Supply  Limited. 
Mailorders  Promptly  filled  (Charges  Prepaid)  when 
accompanied  by  Money  Order  or  Bank  Draft,  or  if 
you  prefer 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Pay  Postman  on  arrival.  Our  price  plus  postage. 
Examine  merchandise  carefully  and  if  not  as  repre- 
sented just  return  same  and  get  your  MONEY  BACK 
without  any  red  tape  w'hatsoever.  Bank  reference. 

EDWARDS 

IMPORT  TRADING  CORP. 

258  Broadway,  Dept.  5,  New  York  City 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

Bound  or  unbound  copies  of  “Forest  and 
Stream”  for  the  following  issues : 

Aug.  7th,  1879,  to  Jan.  29th,  1880,  Vol.  13 

Feb.  3rd,  1881,  to  July  28th,  1881,  Vol.  16 

Aug.  4th,  1881,  to  Jan.  26th,  1882,  Vol.  17 

Advertiser  would  like  to  purchase  same  to 

complete  library  set. 

Address  J.  T W.  FOREST  & STREAM 


9 E.  40th  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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FREE 


OUR  I 
NEW  I 


I COMPLETE  DESCRIPTIVE  | 

I CATALOGUE  j 
I F I S H I N G I 


SPORT 

TRAVEL 


BOOKS  I 


= HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED  i 

I IN  FULL  COLOR  E 

S Sceuiart  Kidd  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  = 

= Please  send  me  FREE  your  complete  Cata-  = 
= logue  of  Fishing,  Sport,  Travel  Books,  also  S 

g name  of  local  dealer  from  whom  they  may  = 

= be  purchased.  = 

H Name  s 

= Address  S 

= P.  O.  - State  = 
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RAISE  GAME 

Improve  the  shooting  in 
your  locality  by  breeding  a 
few  pheasants,  ducks,  or 
quail  this  season. 

THE 

GAME  BREEDER 

An  illustrated  monthly 
magazine  tells  you  where 
to  get  game  birds  and  eggs 
and  how  to  raise  game 
successfully. 

Annua)  Subscription  $2.00  Single  Copies  20  Cents 

THE  GAME  BREEDER 

108-G  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City 


PAT. 
lAPPUED 
rOK.  ' 


HADE  EAS 


WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP  SIGHT, 


deadly  addition  to  the  modern  shotgun.  Makes  good 
shots  of  poor  ones.  Fast  enough  for  snap  shooting, 
ducks,  or  at  traps.  Automatically  shows  how  to 
lead  correctly — No  more  guess  work.  Made  of  blued 
steel,  clamps  rigidly  on  breech  of  gun  barrels.  12, 
16,  20  28  gauges.  Double  guns  only.  Postpaid,  $2.50 
including  booklet.  "Wing  Shooting  Made  Easy." 
Booklet  alone  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Teaches 
the  art  of  wing  shooting. 

WILBUR  GUN  SIGHT 

116  West  39th  St.,  P.O.Box  185.  Times  Square,  New  York 


^ its  kind  in  the  world! 
tAJliO  STUDieS—  ' 
the  Art  Edition  De  Luxe,  by 
Albert  Arthur  Allen,  are 
photographic  creations  of  the 
nude,  blending  the  purity  and 
charm  of  youth  amid  luxuri- 
ant settings  of  nature. 
Thirty-two  full  page,  wonder- 
My  clear,  large-  qq 

sized  reproduc- 
tions, art  paper 
in  gold,  postpaid 

c>^LLEN  <tAKT  Studios 

4099  Broadway  ,Oakland,Cal.U.S 


SALT  LICKS 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

All  stock  raisers  know  that  their 
animals  need  salt.  Wild  animals 
and  birds  are  also  very  fond  of  it.  In 
the  wilder  parts  of  Canada  where  the 
pioneer  is  hewing  out  a home,  such  as  in 
the  timbered  lands  of  British  Columbia, 
there  are  often  to  be  found  spots  in 
the  woods,  tramped  down,  pawed  and 
scratched.  These  places  are  known  as 
"licks,”  and  the  wild  animals  come  to 
them,  because  the  soil  in  these  spots  is  of 
an  alkali  nature  and  they  are  fond  of 
salt.  The  writer  has  often  watched  them 
come  to  these  licks.  He  has  found  these 
places  low  down  among  the  foot-hills 
and  high  up  in  the  mountain  ranges  above 
the  timber  line  in  a wild  country  where 
grizzly,  wild  goat  and  sheep  range. 

For  experiment  he  poured  some  brine 
in  a glade  on  the  mountain  and  visited 
it  from  time  to  time  to  watch,  hiding 
behind  a fallen  tree.  It  was  interesting 
to  notice  that  the  first  animals  to  come 
and  use  the  lick  were  rabbits,  mice  and 
squirrels,  and  sometimes  small  flocks  of 
crossbills — and  so  keen  were  the  birds 
that  it  was  possible  to  approach  within  a 
few  feet  and  photograph  them.  Owing 
to  the  nocturnal  habits  of  the  deer  they 
are  very  rarely  seen  on  the  licks  in  the 
day  time,  although  the  writer  has  seen 
both  deer  and  wild  sheep  using  the  licks 
during  the  day. 

On  a still  moonlight  night  of  the  late 
spring,  there  is  no  more  fascinating  ex- 
perience than  to  sit  hidden  deep  in  the 
woods  away  from  all  human  habitation 
and  listen  to  the  last  evening  notes  of  the 
American  robin;  the  flop  against  a tree 
of  a flying  squirrel  landing  from  the  top 
of  another  tree ; the  too-too-too  of  the 
owl ; the  splash  of  a mountain  trout  in 
the  lake  below ; the  drum  of  a partridge 
on  a log — and  all  around  the  incessant 
soft  hum  of  insect  life.  You  will  note  the 
tiny  light  of  a glow  worm  amongst  the 
dead  leaves  and  within  one  inch  of  the 
watcher’s  ear,  you  will  hear  the  persis- 
tent buzz  of  the  enterprising  mosquito. 

Tch-iti-tch-tch-iti-tch  comes  the  mouse 
to  the  lick;  floppity-flop,  hippityhop 
comes  the  rabbit.  With  least  noise  of 
all  the  big  deer  often  glides  into  the 
opening.  He  stands  a moment  to  sniff 
the  air,  and  then  begins  to  paw  and  lick. 
Fred  W.  Hodson,  British  Columbia. 


REVOLVERS  RESEMBLING 
THE  COLT 

The  Colt’s  Patent  Fire  Arms  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  aware  of  the  importation  and  sale 
of  revolvers  not  of  their  own  manufac- 
ture but  which  closely  resembled  the  Colt 
— in  fact,  so  closely  that  they  were  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  genuine  Colt — 
after  receiving  legal  advice  decided  to 
proceed  against  Messrs.  Cowdrey  & 
Winkhaus,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
importers  of  this  class  of  arm. 

As  a result  of  this  action,  with  the 
consent  of  all  parties  a decree  was  en- 
tered in  the  favor  of  the  Colt  Company 
on  March  2,  1922,  and  an  injunction  is- 
sued by  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
{Continued  on  page  220) 
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50,000  Camping  Trailers  This  Summer 

The  Gipsy  Trail $250.00 

The  Tent  on  Wheels 192.00 

The  Prairie  Schooner 170.00 

The  Auto  Camp  . 59.00 

Camp  Outfits  — Send  Postal  for  Catalog  No.  14 


The  Gipsy  Trail  138  South  24th  St*,  Philadelphia,  Pa* 


SEND  FOR 

GUNCRAFT  $1.00  (Paper) 

FOREST  & STREAM,  BOOK  DEPT. 

9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


Africa 


The  Dream  of 
All  Big  Game 
Hunters. 


If  you  are  considering 
a trip  to  this  wonder- 
ful sportsman’s  Paradise,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  advise  you  regarding  the  proper 
care  of  your  trophies. 

Our  experience  in  mounting  African  Big 
Game  extends  back  over  twenty  years,  both 
in  America  and  abroad.  We  have  the  larg- 
est and  most  complete  plant  in  the  United 
States  for  the  tanning  of  skins  and  expert 
mounting  of  trophies. 

Our  free  catalog,  showing  prize  specimens 
re-created  true  to  life  will  impress  upon  you 
what  a lifetime  devoted  to  artistic  taxidermy 
can  accomplish.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


JONAS  BROS.,  ;5S'E5SS;i;t 

1019  Broadway  Denver,  Colo, 


i 


WHEREVER  YOU  GO— 

REAL  HOME  COOKING  WITH  AN 


Two-Burner  Model 

(illustrated  above) 

Large  enough  for  a party  of  six 
or  eight  persons. 

Price,  with  equipment $15.50 

Price,  without  equipment.  .$13.50 
«****# 


Two-Burner  Model — Closed 

(All  equiliment  packed  inside) 

Auto  Ktvmp  Kook  Kits  are  also 
made  in  the  following  sizes: 


One-Burner  Model $8.50 

Three-Burner  Model $22.50 

Two-Party  suitcase  outtit. . $25.00 

Four  " '•  *•  ..$42.00 

Six  “ “ “ ,.$45.00 

Auto  Kamp  Eook  Oven....  $4.50 


Don’t  worry  about  when  and  where  to  eat.  Pull  up  at  i 
the  next  invitinft  spot  hy  the  roadside — unpack  your 
little  Auto  Kamp  Kook  Kit — an<l  in  a jiffy  the  bacon  is  | 
sizzling  in  the  pan  and  the  coffee  is  boiling  merrily.  .A  ' 
real  kitchen,  ready  for  u.«e  in  a few  moments.  ' 

For  fuel  you  use  the  gasoline  from  your  car — the  ordi- 
nary motor  gasoline  gives  a hot,  steady,  blue  flame  that  | 
a thirty-mile  wind  cannot  blow  out. 

Most  good  dealers  sell  Auto  Kamp  Kook  Kits.  If 
yours  doesn’t,  write  direct. 

PRENTISS-WABERS  STOVE  CO. 

4 SPRING  STREET  WISCONSIN  RAPIDS,  WIS. 
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A reel  record 

gained  the  same 
way  Isaak  Walton 
got  his. 

A case  of  doing 
the  same  thing 
better. 

MEISSELBACH 


** Fishing  Reels  of  Quality” 


Built  of  the  right  materials, 
light,  strong  and  easy  to  han- 
dle. The  choice  of  leading 
anglers  and  contest  winners 
for  over  25  years. 

Every  Meisselbach  reel  can  be ' 
taken  apart  and  put  together 
again  in  less  than  five  sec- 
onds. Never  a back  lash  or 
hitch.  Easier  to  use,  easier 
to  clean,  guaranteed,  and 
recognized  as  the  standard  of 
quality  by  men  who  know. 

“Takapart”  “Neptune” 

“Tripart”  “Triton” 

“Rainbow”  “Surf” 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  REEL  DEALERS 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  D 5 

A.  F.  MEISSELBACH 
MFC.  CO. 

OTTO  HEINEMAN,  President 

25  West  45th  (St.  New  York  City 


ALMANAC  FISHING 

THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC  AND  THEIR  j 

RELATION  TO  THE  HABITS  OF  FISHES  j 

By  G.  HORTON  GLOVER  ■ 


I 


LL  fishermen  have 
theories,  and  I am 
no  exception  to  this 
rule,  although,  like 
many  others,  I am  a 
bear  on  atxy  that  do 
not  coincide  with  my 
own  way  of  thinking. 
The  original  Amer- 
ican or  the  Indian 
was  such  a theorist, 
as  he  only  fished  at 
certain  times.  We 
must  all  concede  that 
he  was  a great  observer  -of  wild  animals 
and  their  habits,  and  therefore  when  he 
went  fishing  he  always  returned  with 
plenty.  In  this  he  was  not  a sportsman 
and  only  fished  as  a necessity,  and  in 
consequence  wasted  as  little  time  as  pos- 
sible, carefully  picking  the  hour  and  place 
where  he  was  sure  to  get  his  full  allot- 
ment. 

You  cannot  tell  me  that  this  was  en- 
tirely luck  or  because  there  were  a 
greater  abundance  of  fish  in  those  days, 
as  I have  fished  with  Indians  ranging 
from  the  Micmacs  of  Canada  to  the 
Seminoles  of  Florida  and  you  will  always 
find  that  they  will  advise  a definite  day 
and  hour  which  they  consider  best,  and  if 
you  follow  their  advice  you  will  be  fully 
repaid. 

Again,  I have  met  many  intelligent 
anglers  who  seem  to  fish  only  at  certain 
predetermined  times,  yet  if  one  would  ac- 
cuse them  of  fishing  by  the  Almanac  they 
would  become  intensely  indignant. 

So,  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of 
Forest  and  Stream,  I will  attempt  to 
enumerate  some  of  these  theories,  which, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  are  more  or  less 
closely  followed  by  professional  as  well 
as  sport  fishermen. 


Time  and  again,  after  fishing  for  hours 
without  a bite,  some  one  would  say,  “You 
are  only  wasting  time ; ought  to  fish  when 
the  moon  is  right,”  but  when  I attempted 
to  pin  down  my  adviser  and  get  a co-  • 
herent  answer  as  to  when  this  would  be,  ■ 
I was  given  such  a line  of  information 
that  I could  make  nothing  of  it.  It 
seemed  as  though  they  held  a great  secret 
and  were  jealously  guarding  it  by  trying  f 
to  confuse  me  as  much  as  possible. 

Determining  to  solve  this  great  mys- 
tery,  I provided  myself  with  a pound  of 
chewing  tobacco  and  paid  a visit  to  an 
old  fisherman  whom  I thought  could  give  ' 
me  the  desired  information. 

My  picturesque  friend  accepted  my  of-  • 
fering  of  tobacco  with  concealed  pleasure 
mingled  with  dignity,  while  the  surround-  . 
ings  and  figure  before  me  presented  a pic- 
ture  of  the  old-time  mariner  of  the  Span-  i 
ish  Main. 

After  discussing  local  matters,  I finally  ■ 
broached  the  subject  that  was  the  object 
of  my  visit.  “Well,  I rec’on  I can  tell  ■ 
you  about  this  here  moon  business,  but 
it’s  kind  of  hard  to  ’xplain,”  he  said,  as 
he  produced  an  Almanac. 

“No  question  about  the  fish  biting 
when  the  moon’s  right,  but  it’s  hard  to  ; 
’xplain,”  he  repeated  and  produced  a pair  ji 
of  specks  that  were  minus  one  lense.  I' 

I drew  up  a chair  as  he  placed  the  ^ 
specks  on  his  nose  and  opened  the  Al-  - 
manac. 

“January  we  want,”  and  he  turned  the  \ 
pages  over  to  that  month.”  j. 

“You  see  this  here  line  of  figures?”  he  t 
asked. 

“Well,  the  Almanac  says  that  is  the 
time  the  moon  sets  or  rises  for  each  day 
of  the  month.” 

“Now,  if  you  add  six  hours  to,  or  sub-  ' 
tract  six  hours  from,  the  time  given  in 


THE  TWELVE  SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC 

And  Their  Relation  to  the  Human  Anatomy 


^ or  Ram 

Head  and  Face 


Taurus 
or  Bull 

The  Neck 


Gemini 
or  Twins 

TheArms 


^ Cancer 
^ or  Crab 

The  Breast 


Leo 

KF  or  Lion 

The  Heart 


_ Virgo 
^ or  Virgin 

' The  Bowels 


libra 

n Or  Balance 

The  Reins 


Scorpio 

^ or  ScorptoB 

The  Secrets 


ntarius 
■owman 
The  Thighs 


Capricornus 
4S,  or  Goat 

The  Knees 


Aquarius 
A or  Waterman 

The  L egs 


Pisces 
or  Fishes 

The  Feet  ^ 


hi 
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ARE  BEST 

SEMD  FOR  CATALOGUE 


C.F.  ORVIS  CO. 


AlANCHESTER  VERMONT 


Out-of-Print  and  Rare 

nAAI/’Q  ON  BIG  GAME 

DUUlllJ  HUNTING  AND  FISHING 

New  Catalogue  FREE; 

Also  General  Literature  Catalogue 

E.  R.  SEELEY,  Inc 

2Z  Huntington  Ave.  Boston,  17  Mass. 


No,  7 " 3 Hooh/^With  ot  Without\ 

No.  8-6  HookV^Fly  Spinner  Porfeyi 
Send  for  Circular  •AI..FOSS* 

1712  COLUMBUS  RD.  CLEVELAND 


TROUT  FLIES 

From  the  Emerald  Isle 

rinest  quality.  Lowest  prices.  Wet  Flies  or 
Dry  Flies.  Any  pattern.  Immediate  delivery. 
Catalogue  free. 

Specialist  in  Fly  Tying, 
• Fishing  Tackle  Maker. 

Inns  Quay,  Dublin.  Irish  Free  State. 


“SILVER  CREEK" 
POLLYWOG 


The  most  successful  killer  made.  Has  the  dip,  dive 
and  wiggle  of  a real  fish  under  motion,  travels  about 
14  in.  under  the  water  with  ordinary  reeling  and  floats 
when  not  being  reeled.  Length  4 in.  Weight  % -ounce. 

Furnished  in  the  following  colors:  Solid  yellow; 
Mossback;  Yellow  Perch;  White,  red  stripes;  Yellow, 
black  spots;  White,  black  stripes;  Rainbow,  solid  white. 

At  joiir  dealer,  or  direct,  Send  for  color  circulars 

SILVER  CREEK  NOVELTY  WKS.  Dowagiac.  Mich. 


.Catch  Fish, 


Eels,  Mink  and  Muskrats  in 
large  numbers  SURE — with 

4 — ~ ^ our  new,  folding,  galvanized 

" STEEL  WIRE  TRAP.  It 

catches  them  like  a fly-trap  catches  flies.  All  sizes.  Write 
for  descriptive  price  list,  and  free  booklet  on  best  bait  ever 
discovered  for  attracting  all  kinds  of  fish.  Agents  wanted, 

.WALTON  SUPPLY  CO.,K*71.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


SUPPLIES 

Large  Assortment 

QUALITY  TACKLE 

Postpaid  Delivery 
Fly  T ying^  Rod  Making  Materials  a Specialty 


CATALOG  j A.Willmarlh,  Roosevelt,  N.Y. 


FREE 
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Salmon  Fishing  to  Rent  | 

ON  UPPER  RESTIGOUCHE  | 

June  27  to  July  10  | 
Aug,  1 to  15  I 

Inquire  C.  H.  J.  KNAPP  | 

PERTH  NEW  BRUNSWICK  1 
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Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


-TRADE  MARK 


KLE 


Power 


No  rod  is  belter  than  the  bam- 
boo in  it.  For  the  j)o\ver  and  life 
of  a rod  is  dependent  on  the 
bamboo. 

Winchester,  recognizing  this  fact, 
selects  the  choicest  cuts  for  its 
bamboo  rods  which  gives  this 
added  power  and  life. 

All  Winchester  bamboo  rods  are 
made  from  that  cut  which  grows 
nearest  the  ground  because  this 
cut  is  the  strongest.  This  is  known 
as  the  Butt  Cut  and  contains 
tougher  fibers. 

The  name  “Winchester’’  on  a 
rod  is  the  fisherman’s  guarantee 
of  a powerful  rod  plus  one  that 
is  of  perfect  and  uniform  balance. 

There  are  4,000  Yi’inchester 
Stores  in  the  United  States  which 
sell  Winchester  Fishing  Tackle  and 
other  new  products.  Look  for  this 
sign  in  the  window — “The  Win- 
chester Store.” 


Ask  for  the  pocket  catalog  of  fish- 
ing tackle  at  "The  Winchester 
Store”  in  your  neighborhood. 
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^Twas  the  biggest  one  I ever — SAW 


No  more  fish  stories  necessary,  you  can  prove  it  now,  you  can  land 
them  and  have  more  fun  doing  it  than  you  ever  had  before.  A 


MARTIN  AUTOMATIC  REEL 


gives  you  the  speed  of  the  gamiest  fish,  his  old  tricks  are  easily  met,  and 
when  you’ve  played  him,  you  can  surely  land  him. 

The  Martin  is  the  oldest,  lightest,  strongest,  simplest  and  fastest  Auto- 
matic made.  Our  booklet  fully  describes  our  4 sizes  that  cover  all  kinds 
of  fishing  and  gives  our  low  prices. 


MARTIN  AUTOMATIC  FISHING  REEL  CO.,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


SEVEN  YEARS  TESTS,  IMPROVEMENTS,  NEW  IDEAS  GIVE  PROOF 

FLOATING 
HAND-MADE 
ART-NATURE 


RHEAD 


LURES 


FURNISH  SUPERIOR  SPORT  FOR  THE  DISCERNING  ANGLER,  NOT  A FISH  HOG. 
WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST  OF  VARIOUS  NEW  TROUT  BAITS 
“REVERSE”  DRY  FLIES,  NYMPHS,  CADDIS,  TINY  MINNOWS,  CRICKETS 
EASY  TO  USE  ON  FLYROD  WITHOUT  PRACTICE  TO  CAPTURE  TROUT 
JUST  PUT  ONE  ON  LEADER,  LET  IT  RUN  ALONG  THE  SURFACE  WHERE  IT  WILLS 

LOUIS  RHEAD,  217  OCEAN  AVENUE,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Write  FOREST  AND  STREAM  for 
BOOKS  ON  FISHING 
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CROSS  RODS 


1 If  you  are  interested  in  the  best  in 
§ rods,  let  us  send  you  our  catalogue. 
1 In  this  we  tell  you  about  our  methods 
1 and  why  we  claim  our  rods 


“The  Best  in  the  World”  I 


Our  Guarantee 


Of  course,  we  give  the  usual  war- 
rantee against  defects  in  workman- 
ship or  material  in  our  rods;  but  we 
do  much  more. 

We  agree  with  every  purchase  of  a 
Cross  or  Forsj'th  Rod  that  in  case  of 
any  dissatisfaction  with  the  rod  dur- 
ing a reasonable  period  of  trial,  we 
will  either  refund  the  price  paid  us 
or  furnish  a new  rod  gratis,  at  the 
customer’s  option. 


5 Our  catalogue  is  free,  send  for  it 
E to-day.  Your  dealer  will  be  glad 
E to  show  you  our  rods. 


I CROSS  ROD  & TACKLE  CO.  | 


i west  LYNN 


MASSACHUSETTS  = 


TUTTLE’S 

DEVIL  BUGS 

and  New  Whirlo  Minnow 


Under  water  lure. 


Sportsmen,  why  bother  with  a pail  of  live 
minnows  when  you  can  catch  just  as  many 
fish  with  this  little  lure.  Used  ahead  of  a 
Devil  Bug  or  a Devil  Bug  Mouse  in  laltes 
and  streams.  A winner  for  lake  trout  and 
all  other  large  fish. 

For  brook  trout,  use  a small  Devil  Bug. 


IT  CAN’T  BE  BEAT! 


No  live  bait,  no  worms  to  fuss  with. 
Try  it  boys,  IT'S  A CORKER. 

Both  men  and  women  sportsmen  have 
found  in  Tuttle’s  lures  a clean  bait,  and 
a slick  fish  getter. 

UTiirlo  Minnow  40  cents  each. 

Bass  Bugs  Sizes — 3 — 1/0 — 2/0 — 3/0  ring 
hooks.  Price  60  cents  each. 


Trout  Bugs  Sizes — 3 — 6 — 8 — ring  or  snelled 
hooks.  Price  50  cents  each. 


Mouse  Devil  Bug  Sizes — 2/0 — 3/0 — 
ring  hooks.  Price  75  cents  each. 


NEW  Casting  Devil  Bug.  Perfect 
weight  for  casting  rod.  Perfect  for 
trolling.  Price  $1.25  each. 


Send  for 
catalog  telling 
how  to  use 
Tuttle's  Baits 


Address 

0.  C.  TUTTLE 

OLD  FORGE,  NEW  YORK 
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the  table,  it  will  give  you  the  hour  the 
fish  feed  each  day.” 

"Why?”  I asked. 

“Because  the  fish  bite  when  the  moon 
is  directly  overhead  and  that  is  exactly 
six  hours  before  or  after  it  rises  or  sets.” 
"Now  let  us  work  it  out  for  to-day, 
January  3rd.  The  Almanac  says  that  the 
moon  sets  at  10.15  P.M.  Therefore,  we 
subtract  six  hours,  which  makes  4.15 
P.M.  when  the  moon  is  overhead  and  the 
time  the  fish  should  bite.” 

This  is  known  as  The  Day  Moon  The- 
ory. 

Again,  there  is  another  theory  w’hich  is 
a variation  of  the  above,  and  that  is  that 
fish  feed  four  times  in  every  twenty-four 
hours,  viz.,  at  moon  rise  and  moon  set 
and  when  the  moon  is  directly  overhead 
and  under  foot,  or,  in  other  words,  six 
hours  before  or  after  moon  set  or  rise. 

This  system  is  more  or  less  follow'ed  by 
fresh-water  fishermen,  who  believe  in 
such  theories. 


I have  tried  out  the  above  with  more  or 
less  success,  but  am  not  as  yet  convinced 
that  there  is  much  in  it  from  a scientific 
standpoint.  Why  should  not  the  position 
of  the  moon,  which  governs  the  tidal  ac- 
tion, effect  the  feeding  time  of  fish  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  the  wind  has  to  be  in  the 
right  direction,  the  water  rough  or 
smooth,  clear  or  muddy,  the  day  dark, 
bright,  or  stormy,  etc.,  in  order  to  get  de- 
sirable fishing. 

There  are  times  when  fish  bite  and  for 
some  unknown  reason,  which  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  moon’s  position,  as  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  other  satisfac- 
tory explanation.  For  instance,  I once 
saw  a school  of  channel  bass  lying  on  the  I 
bottom,  as  the  water  was  abnormally  | 
clear,  but  they  would  accept  no  bait,  i 
When  the  psychological  moment  arrived  » 


wnen  tne  psycnuiugicai  uiuiueiiL  aiiivcu* 
they  commenced  to  stir  around  and  feed, 
and  I had  no  trouble  in  hooking  several.  '' 


They  acted  as  if  some  one  had  rung  the 
dinner  bell.  | 

I do  not  remember  the  date,  so  I couldj 
not  check  up  with  the  Almanac. 

Again,  this  theory  seems  to  be  dis-j[ 
proved  in  surf  fishing,  as  we  all  know 
that  there  is  no  universal  tide  that  is  best,'l 
as  it  changes  from  season  to  season  andj| 
from  place  to  place,  according  to  the  geo- 
graphical formation  of  the  coast.  In 
other  words,  the  last  of  the  ebb  tide  may 
be  the  best  in  North  Jersey,  and  the  en- 
tire flood  the  best  at  points  in  South  Jer- 
sey, yet  this  proves  nothing,  as  local  con- 
ditions, currents,  etc.,  may  carry  the  fish 
off  shore  or  to  other  localities  at  their 
feeding  time,  so  you  cannot  get  a bait  be- 
fore them  in  order  to  prove  the  theory. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  can  be  tried 
out  best  in  lakes  and  rivers  that  are  not 
affected  by  oceanic  tides.  These  bodies 
of  water  are  affected  by  the  moon  and 
have  tides,  although  so  small  they  are  not  j 
perceptible  to  man,  yet  may  be  very  per-  I 
ceptible  to  the  fish  that  inhabit  the  water  | 

There  is  still  another  theory  that  is  fol-  ^ 
lowed  to  no  little  extent.  , 


Advocates  of  this  one  will  tell  you  t( 
fish  only  on  the  days  that  are  covered  b; 
the  first  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
The  same  being  given  in  all  Almanacs 
this  first  sign  is  represented  by  “Aries  o 
Ram”  and  covers  the  head  and  face,  a 
shown  by  cut  of  the  Zodiatic  chart. 
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The  following  are  the  dates  as  given  in 
the  Almanac  I have  before  me  for  1922 : 

Jan 7,  8,  9 July.  . . 17,  18,  19 

Feb 4,  5 Aug 14,  15 

March..  3,4,30,31  Sept....  10,11,12 

April..  1,26,27,28  Oct 7,8,9 

May 24,  25  Nov 4,  5 

June 20,  21  Dec.  1,2,28,29,30 

I know  two  professional  fishermen  who 
net  for  a living,  except  on  the  above 
dates,  at  which  times  they  troll,  as  they 
get  more  fish  by  this  method. 

Although  I am  not  a believer  in  the 
above  theories,  I must  confess  I have  ex- 
perienced the  best  of  luck  while  fishing 
when  the  moon  was  right  and  the  Zodiac 
had  the  proper  sign. 

So,  when  you  go  a-fishing,  take  an  Al- 
manac with  you  and  try  it  out  for  your- 
self, or,  better  still,  if  you  are  scientific 
or  an  Astrologist,  explain  to  me  as  well 
as  other  readers  in  the  columns  of  Forest 
AND  Stream  why  fish  should  or  do  bite 
at  such  times. 


CLOTHING  FOR  THE 
SPORTSMAN 


((^Continued  from  page  211) 

ditions  under  which  it  will  be  worn. 
For  snowshoe  work,  a jacket  or  stag 
shirt  of  28-  or  30-ounce  material  is  pre- 
ferable in  weather  of  medium  cold,  while 
for  motionless  work  while  watching  a 
crossing  in  an  atmosphere  of  intense  cold, 
a heavyweight  jacket  is  necessary,  say 
of  33-ounce  cloth.  Even  with  this  heavy- 
weight coat  many  hunters  wear  a 
sweater  of  medium  thickness  beneath  the 
outer  garment,  and  a flannel  shirt  under 
the  sweater.  When  one  tramps  all  day 
with  or  without  snowshoes,  too  much 
clothing  causes  heavy  perspiration,  which 
may  eventually  result  in  a fatal  cold. 
Personally,  I prefer  a sweater  or  stag- 
shirt  of  medium  weight  for  tramping, 
and,  if  any  sort  of  watchful  waiting  is 
contemplated,  I usually  carry  a coat  of 
good  weight  in  my  pack  to  slip  over  the 
sweater  while  sitting  in  a motionless  po- 
sition. The  important  rule  is  not  to 
over-dress — one  rarely  catches  cold  from 
being  cold. 

In  shirts,  as  all  who  have  had  experi- 
ence know,  flannel  leads  in  superiority 
for  wearing  qualities  and  comfort. 
Rightly  made  and  fitted,  it  is  one  of  the 
garments  inseparably  affiliated  with  out- 
door life,  and  one  in  which  every  woods- 
man rejoices. 

A choice  for  ordinary  woods  use 
would  be  a shirt  of  medium  weight — or 
lightweight  goods  of  the  finest  procur- 
able texture — in  gray,  khaki  or  blue.  An 
extremely  heavy  shirt  may  be  worn  be- 
neath a lightweight  sweater,  or  vice 
versa. 

Underwear  should  always  be  of  wool. 
Cotton  is  virtually  worthless  for  winter 
or  fall  wear.  The  woolen  is  first  and 
always  desirable  because  it  absorbs  per- 
spiration, lessening  materially  the  danger 
of  cold. 

For  early  fall  wear  the  army  hat  is 
ideal  for  the  woods,  and  often  for  field 
use.  However,  bird  hunters  usually  pre- 


This  entirely  new  lure  closely  imitates  the  movement  of  a woumieti 
minnow,  at  which  trout  and  bass  strike  viciously.  A fly-rod 
lure  that  can  be  used  with  bait-casting  rods.  Price  75c  each. 


The  New  WILDER-DILG  Lure 

Pat.  Applied  for 

Feather  Minnow 
Cyhe  Sensational  Bass  and  Trout  lure 
Made  by  Heddon 

This  sensational  new  bass  and  trout  lure  is  now  on  the  market  for  the  first 
time — a new  idea  entirely.  The  story  of  the  Wilder  Feather  Minnow  appeared 
late  last  season  after  several  well  known  anglers  had  tried  it  out  with  success. 


Flooded  with  requests  from  thousands  of 
clamoring  fishermen,  Mr.  Wilder,  the  in- 
ventor, desired  to  share  his  discovery,  and 
Heddon  was  chosen  to  tie  the  Feather 
Minnow  for  the  public. 

In  a letter  from  B.  F.  Wilder,  the  inventor,  he  says: 
“I  have  carefully  inspected  your  samples  of  the 
Wilder-Dilg  Lure,  and  And  them  well-tied,  true  ro 
model  and  pattern,  and  thoroughly  high-grade.  1 
must  compliment  you  on  their  coloring  and  finish. 
It  is  much  finer  work  than  I can  do.” 

Will  Dilg,  noted  Angler  and  Writer  says:  “The 
Wilder-Dilg  Lure,  in  my  opinion  is  the  greatest  lure 


ever  invented  for  a fly  rod.  This  Feather  Minnow 
gave  me  my  best  black  bass  fishing  in  1921.  Several 
of  my  friends  took  very  large  trout  with  these  lures, 
and  one  man  took  some  splendid  Atlantic  salmon. 

“I  believe  the  Wilder-Dilg  Lure  will  become  a 
staple  article  among  fishermen.  I recommend  it  with 


Heddon  quality  and  the  Wilder-Dilg  Lure  combine 
to  make  this  the  coming  sensation  in  fishing  tackle 
for  1922.  Send  for  booklet,  “ Coin*  Fishin’  ? ”,  which 
tells  how  the  Wildei-Dilg  Lures  were  invented.  Then 
see  them  at  your  dealer’s  store. 

JAMES  HEDDON’S  SONS  Dowagiac,  Michigan 


Wm.  Croft  Sl  Sons,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can.,  Exclusive  Canadian  Agents 


COUPON 

James  Heddon’s  Sons,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  your  booklet,  “ Coin’  Fishin  ’ ? ** 

Name 
Street 

Town State 

B I buy  tackle  of 


'^RODS-REELS  ^ BAITS 
HEDDON  MADE -WELL  MADE 


BEETZSEL 


The  ONLY  level  winding  free  spool  reel  is  the 
No  other  L.  W.  reel  is  Free  Spool. 

No  other  Free  Spool  reel  is  level  winding. 

No  other  Free  Spool  reel  is  anti-back  lash. 

We  will  put  the  New  1922  Beetzsel  anti-hack  lash  on 
any  good  reel  you  prefer  to  order  from 

THE  REDIFOR  BEETZSEL  CO.  1719  K St..  Washington.  D.  C. 


THE  SHANNON  TWIN  SPINNER 


GET  ONE  AND  BE  LUCKY 

It  Gets  the  Fish — bass,  pickerel  or  musky — in  thick 
lilies  or  rushes,  stumps  or  snags,  or  in  open  water. 
Fish  where  the  fish  are.  That’s  the  way  the  big 
catches  are  made.  It's  all  the  same  to  the  Shannon. 
Then  note  how  close  the  blades  run  to  point  of  hook. 
No  fish  can  hit  them  without  being  hooked.  A 
strike  means  a fish.  That's  why  so  many  big  catches 
are  made  on  the  Shannon.  Ask  any  one  who  uses  it. 
Or  better,  try  it  yourself.  Order  now. 

Shannon  Twin  Spinner  (like  cut) 85c. 

Shannon  Porker  (for  pork  rind) 65c. 

Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  Baits.  Flies.  Lines.  Leaders. 
Weedless  Hooks,  etc. 


85c.  each 

Red,  White  or  Yellow  Fly 

W.J.  JAMISON  CO.,  DEPT.  S,  736  SO.  CALIFORNIA  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


in  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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USE  A 


‘‘Whaling 

Good’’  Rod 


Three  Joints — One  Extra  Tip 

PRICE 

8 foot  3 % ounce. . $41 .25 

8io  “4  *•  ..  41.25 

9 “ 4 “ 41.25 

Tournament  style 
9 foots  ounce..  41.25 
91^  “5  “ 41.25 

Tournament  style 
9V>  foot  3 ounce..  41.25 
10  **534  ••  ..  41.25 

101^  “614  “ ..  41.25 

THE  G.  E. 

801  Champlain  Ave. 


Popular  Bait  Rods 
Two  Piece — One  Extra  Tip 


Mr.  Fisherman: 

Let  us  send  you  a “Whaling 
Good”  Rod  Today  Subject  to 
your  inspection. 

A Real  Rod  that  you  will 
not  be  ashamed  of. 

A Rod  that  you  can  show 
to  your  friends  with  pride. 

A Rod  that  is  made  by 
hand  from  start  to  finish. 

A Rod  in  which  the  strips 
are  hand  split,  heat  straight- 
ened and  rigidly  inspected. 

A rod  that  receives  “Dal 
Whaling’s"  personal  supervision. 

Write  for  our  1922  lUustrntcd 
Booklet  on  Rods  for  all  classes 
of  fishing. 

MADE  BY 

WHALING  & SON  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


■1 

foot  4^4 

ounce. .$30.25 

••  414 

“ ..  30.25 

5 

■■  4i;> 

••  ..  31.50 

5 

514 

••  ..  31.50 

5y. 

4 V-, 

“ ..  34.40 

5y. 

534 

" ..  34.40 

6 

••  5 

" ..  34.40 

6 

••  6 

" ..  34.40 

Trolling  or  Casting 


A rod  that'll  stand  the  gaff  of  trolling  and 
yet  give  you  the  fun  of  a fly  rod  is  some  Rod. 

Tou  can  get  that  combination  in  a Bivinp 
Rod.  Over  60  years  of  experience  in  making 
fine  rods  for  every  kind  and  style  of  fishing  is 
back  of  the  name  “Divine.”  If  you  want  a rod 
of  supreme  life,  strength  and  sensitive  flexibility, 
that  gives  you  a thousand  thrills  after  every 
strike,  insist  on  seeing  the  name  Divine  on  your 
rod. 

You  can  have  your  Divine  Rod  in  6 or  8 strip 
split  Bamboo:  f?ilk-wTapped : almost  any  length 
and  any  weight.  Our  7^2 -ft.  Fairy  Fly  Rod 
weighing  23^  ounces  is  a sample  of  “Divine” 
skill. 

Send  for  Catalog 


THE  FRED  D.  DIVINE  CO. 

515  Roberts  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The  De  Luxe  Casting  Bait 

For  Bass,  Pickerel,  “Muskie’*  or 
Any  Game  Fish 


Medley^s  Wiggly  Crawfish 


Unsolicited  testimonials  from  expert  fishermen  tell  us  that 
it  is  the  best  lure  made.  You  are  sure  of  a catch  if  you 
use  one.  It  floats,  wiggles  and  dives.  I/joks  and  acts  ex- 
actly like  a crawfish.  Made  in  12^-color  combinations,  2 
sizes — No.  1.  */^-ounce,  and  No.  2,  %-ounce.  Send  P.  O. 
Money  Order,  Express  Order  or  check.  Price  $1.00  each. 
Oup  own  hand-tied  Trout  and  Bass  Flies.  Eyed  and 
looped  trout  flies  put  up  one  dozen  assorted  in  water-tight 
tin  box.  Snelled,  also  Bass  flies  mounted  on  card. 

Price,  Trout  $2.00  per  dozen;  Bass,  $2.75  per  dozen. 

Order  Now  To*day. 

F.  B.  HAMILTON  CO. 

320  Braley  Bldg. 

P.  0.  Box  595.  Pasadena,  Calif. 


fer  a light  cap  of  khaki,  duck  or  cordu- 
roy, or  one  of  heavy  cloth  with  ear  pro- 
tectors— either  the  "turn-down”  variety 
or  those  that  tie  on  the  crown  when  not 
in  use. 

Experienced  men  who  have  hiked  e.x- 
tensively  wear  woolen  socks  of  medium- 
weight  winter  and  summer.  Cotton  foot- 
wear tends  to  irritate  the  feet  by  adher- 
ing when  wet  or  damp  to  the  skin. 
Woolen  socks  are  not  guilty  of  this  an-  i 
noj'ance  and  sore  feet  are  seldom  re-  ‘ 
ported  from  their  use. 

For  winter  caps  the  toque  or  tobog- 
gan are  e.xcellcnt;  I refer  to  styles  simi- 
lar to  those  worn  by  Canadians  in  their 
winter  sports.  The  advantage  of  these 
is  that  the  ears  can  be  uncovered  by  a 
quick  jerk — important  when  listening  in- 
tently for  woods  noises — and  are  light,, 
warm,  and  fit  snugly  about  the  head. 

If  you  are  willing  to  carry  a few  su-- 
perfluous  ounces  for  comfort’s  sake,  a. 
pair  of  camp  slippers  of  the  moccassin 
style,  made  of  moosehide  or  similar  soft: 
leather,  will  be  A'astly  appreciated  at  the: 
end  of  a day  of  hard  tramping.  With, 
one’s  feet  comfortable,  the  world  as-- 
sumes  a spirit  of  well-balanced,  won-- 
derfully  harmonious  felicity. 

Will  Dolen, 

Florida;. 

COLT  REVOLVERS 

{Continued  from  page  214) 

States,  Southern  District  of  New  York;, 
enjoining_  Messrs.  Cowdrey  & Winkhaus: 
from  the  importation,  sale  or  offering  for 
sale  of  the  several  revolvers  covered  hw 
this  action,  or  any  other  revolvers  so  sim- 
ilar in  appearance  to  the  Colt  revolvers; 
as  to  be  likely  to  be  mistaken  therefor.  ! 

The  trade  at  large  will  welcome  this; 
information,  and  it  will  be  of  interest; 
also  to  know  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the; 
Colt  Company  to  proceed  along  similar- 
lines wherever  they  find  evidence  of  the' 
importation  and  sale  of  such  revolvers; 
which  by  reason  of  their  appearance  and: 
design  closely  resemble  the  genuine  Colt; 
and  will  be  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the; 
Colt. 

AUTO  - CAMPING 
CONVENIENCES 

{Continued  from  page  201)' 

poles  unjoint  and  are  carried  under  the 
rear  seat  of  the  car.  With  the  balloon 


A COMPLETE  FISHING  OUTFIT 

Endors^  and  used  by  the  Best  Fishermen  Everywhere. 
Omy  23  iu.  long;  i2^2  in.  unjointed,  t asy  running  Alu- 
minum Reel;  A.djustable  .Spring  Drag;  Special  Topa  Tip; 

operaring  Screw  Joint.  Hollow  Handle  for  setting 
upright  in  boat  oarlock  oi  ground.  Very  easily  carried. 
AT  ALL  DEALERS.  V/rite  for  Booklet 


Ileitis! 

'The  AMERICAN  DISPUY  COMPANY,  Dayton.  Ohio  ’ 


FISHING  TACKLE 

Deal  Direct  With  the  Manufacturer 

The  character  of  the  Edward  vom 
Uofe  Tackle  stands  out  no  matter 
where  it  is  in  use.  It  made  the 
capture  of  big  game  fish  a pleas- 
ure. Its  superiority  is  recognized 
throughout  the  entire  fishing 
world.  Our  reputation  is  main- 
tained by  building  and  selling 
honest  goods.  Since  1867  this 
has  been  our  steadfast  policy. 

Catalog  No,  206  sent  on  request 

Edward  vom  Hofe  & Company 

92  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


silk  auto-tent-bed  combination  the  steel 
rods  telescope.  Some  of  the  tents  that 
look  mighty  fine  in  sunny  weather  are 
not  what  they  ought  to  be  when  you  get 
them  in  a wet  wind,  and  generally  this 
is  because  they  lack  poles  to  make  them 
substantial  enough. 

WHAT  kind  of  a bed  shall  we  sleep 
on  ? That  is  a question  that  hun- 
dreds of  auto-campers  have  asked  me. 
You  can  sleep  in  the  open  just  as  well 
as  at  home.  You  are  sensitive  and  weary 
and  highstrung  at  night?  Well,  you  can- 
hardly  be  more  so  than  my  family.  In- 
deed.  the  specialists  sent  us  auto-camping; 
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as  a tonic  to  restore  exhausted  nerves 
several  years  ago.  I’ll  admit  that  we 
succeeded  only  by  having  real  conve- 
niences, that’s  why  I am  telling  the  read- 
ers of  Forest  and  Stream  about  camp- 
ing conveniences. 

My  wife  and  our  small  children  have 
found  restful  comfort  on  our  air-sleeping 
pocket  night  after  night.  Indeed,  they 
have  always  slept  as  well  as  at  home.  In 
some  cases  much  better.  The  tonic  of 
the  fresh  air  and  the  long  rides  are 
mighty  soothing.  Our  air-bed  is  double 
width,  although,  if  you  prefer,  you  may 
have  them  single.  It  is  lined  with  wool- 
felt  and  covered  with  balloon  silk.  It 
is  the  most  comfortable  bed,  bar  none, 
that  I know  of  and  is  not  hot  in  summer 
and  cold  in  winter. 

There  are  a few  tonneau-  or  car-beds 
that  I can  sleep  on,  but  generally  these 
sag  down  in  spite  of  everything  and  are 
little  more  than  hammocks.  There  are 
exceptions,  as  I have  said.  Our  tonneau- 
bed  has  a unique  tension  device. 

The  folding-cot  beds  in  single  or  double 
Avidth  are  rather  familiar,  and  likely  you 
will  find  more  cot  beds  in  use  than  any 
other  one  kind.  The  steel  spring-beds 
are  excellent,  very  much  like  the  four- 
poster  at  home,  but  they  are  frequently 
rather  heavy.  Speaking  generally,  it  is 
hard  to  say  that  a steel  spring-bed  weigh- 
ing over  60  pounds  is  a real  convenience, 
Avhich  isn’t  saying  anything  against  its 
sleeping  virtues.  There  are  seA^eral  good 
beds  of  this  type  that  weigh  little  more 
than  half  of  60  pounds. 

Bedding  is  a problem  of  its  own  for 
the  auto-camper.  We  have  used  for 
several  seasons  wool  sleeping-bags  with 
canvas  waterproof  covers,  and  can  rec- 
ommend these  for  mild  weather,  and, 
indeed,  for  fairly  cold  weather.  You  use 
light  4j4-pound  bags  and  nest  two  or 
three  together  as  suits  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  canvas  cover 
has  a large  head-cloth  for  added  protec- 
tion, and  wool-bags  can  be  used  out  in 
the  open  in  emergency  without  any  tent 
over  them.  Wool  blankets  will  do,  but- 
are  not  so  convenient  as  sleeping-bags, 
and  pound  for  pound,  you  cannot  get 
along  with  as  light-weight  blankets  as 
bags.  Remember  that,  in  sleeping  on 
cots,  tonneau-beds  and  beds  without  mat- 
tresses, you  must  have  as  much  bedding 
under  you  as  over  you.  Here  is  where 
the  sleeping-bag  comes  into  its  own.  For 
real  cold-weather  sleeping  use  an  eider- 
down robe. 

Naturally  in  the  line  of  conveniences 
specially  for  auto-camping,  I ought  to 
bring  the  camping  trailer  and  the  camp- 
ing body,  but  space  does  not  permit,  and, 
indeed,  this  field  is  a subject  all  its  own. 

Clothing  most  assuredly  is  a con.sidera- 
tion  that  cannot  be  lightly  passed  over. 
Wool  underclothing,  waterproof  outer 
clothing — that  is  the  rule.  For  the  feet, 
pac  moccasin  boots  and  wool  socks.  For 
the  head  a cap.  Coat  in  Norfolk  style, 
with  riding  breeches  to  match  for  both 
sexes,  is  the  outfit  for  convenience  in 
camp  life  and  growing  in  popularity 
every  day.  And  there  is  a whole  family 
of  folding  furniture  conveniences,  such 
as  camp-tables,  chairs,  washbasins,  dress- 
ing-table, cupboard  and  even  bathtub  and 
infants’  toilet  set,  as  well  as  cot-beds. 


TRAILER  TOURING 

The  Greatest  Outdoor  Frolic 


Above  shoius  how 
outfit  folds  flat  into 
trailer.  No  side-sway, 
not  top  heavy. 


With  a UNION  TRAILER  CAMP  your  whole  family  can  have  the 
comforts  of  home  on  any  automobile  trip.  It  is  attached  in  an  instant; 
cannot  injure  your  car  or  retard  speed;  has  spring  beds,  refrigerator, 
electric  lights  and  cooking  conveniences.  One  season’s  savings  in  hotel 
bills  easily  pay  for  it.  Best  of  all — it  is  sport  supreme. 

It  is  the  one  trailer  built  with  automobile  units  and  quality — there- 
fore ideal  for  cross-country  tours  and  years  of  hard  service.  Hundreds 
are  in  use. 

The  new  models  have  wonderful  improvements — can  be  set  up  com- 
plete in  less  than  a minute,  all  folds  flat  into  trailer,  allows  better  venti- 
lation with  protection  from  insects.  The  outfits  are  better  than  ever — 
the  prices  are  reduced.  Write  to-day  for  literature. 

UNION  TRAILER  WORKS,  320  Charles  St.,  BOONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


For  over-night 
stops  this  spring 
and  canvas  bed 
goes  up  in  a jitfy. 
Most  practical 
means  of  saving 
money  on  hotel 
bills. 

Holds  two  comfort- 
ably. Very  strong. 
Just  the  bed  for 
those  who  want  to 

CAMP  IN  COMFORT 

Weight — 14  lbs.  Folds  up — 4 ft.  x 4 in. 
COMPLETE  $15.00 

FARRELLY’S  OUTDOOR  STORE 

122  Jefferson  Ave.  E,  Detroit,  Mich. 


McMillan  Auto  Bed 


“CREST  BRAND” 

FISHING  TACKLE 

There  is  but  one  best  Tackle  and  that  is  the 

“Crest  Brand’* 

Our  new  Catalog  describes  our  fine  Tackle  in 
detail.  Quality  is  our  great  outstanding 
feature  for  we  realize  that  the  best  is  none 
too  good  for  a good  angler. 

Send  for  Catalog  No,  66  and  See 

ROBERT  OGILVY  CO. 

77  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Established  1H71  Incorporated  IfltO 


SLEEP  ON 

X 

YOUR  CUSHIONS 

PRE-WAR  PRICES 
Send  for  Circular 

or p Old  Fish  _ r, 

/ y Best  Fishing  Days 

erman  S in  each  month 

McMillan  auto 

CALENDAR 

BED  CO. 

O.  F.  CALENDAR 

BellioghaiDi  Wasb. 

Box  1.S20  H.  Station  SDringfiold.  Ma?f. 

IfiC 


Real  U.  S,  A.  pyramidal  tent,  made  of  12  oz, 
canvao,  16ft.xl6ft.,  11  ft.  high  in  center,  3ft. 
high  side  walls.  256  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Each  tent  has  6 ft.  high  door  with  double  flaps. 
Top  of  tent  is  equipped  with  can\’as  ventilator 
hood,  which  is  used  in  cold  weather  for  stove  flue. 
Every  tent  has  been  thoroughly  gone  over  and 
put  in  fine  first  class  condition.  Will  give  years  of 
good  ser\nce.  Shipping  weight  115  llw.  Sati^/ae^ 
lion  guaranteed  or  cx'cry  prnny  refunded.  Origin- 
ally cost  Gov’t  over  8 times  our  special  price 
of  $14.85  F.O.B. Atlanta.  In  khaki  color.  116.85. 
Send  M.O.  or  cash  with  order.  Order  today! 

aIlantic  stores 

397  Koplln  Bldg.  ATLANTA.GA. 
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Origin  of  the  Savage 
Repeating  Shotgun 

Unique  circumstances 

under  which  it  was  designed 

It  started  with  the  public.  For  the  last  several  years, 
letters  have  poured  in  to  us  from  Savage  rifle  owners. 

‘‘Build  us  a shotgun,”  they  demanded.  “We  want 
Savage  design  and  quality  in  the  shotgun  field.” 

This  was  the  genesis.  For  a number  of  years  we 
studied  shotgun  construction  and  requirements  from 
every  angle — building  improvements  part  by  part. 

Now  here  it  is — a Savage  shotgun  that  fills  the 
bags  and  smashes  the  blue  rocks  with  the  same 
sureness  that  your  old  Savage  hi-pawer  rifle  knocks 
over  the  big  game. 

The  secret  of  Savage  punch  and  even  pattern 

It’s  in  the  boring.  The  Savage  shotgun  barrel  is  bored 
again  and  again  until  the  surface  is  as  smooth  as  science  and 
machinery  can  combine  to  make  it.  It  throws  an  even  spread 
that  is  backed  up  by  Savage  punch  and  endurance. 

For  the  barrel  only  Savage  famous  hi-power  smokeless 
steel  is  used.  And  the  gun  has,  too,  the  Savage  hammerless 
solid  breech.  A harder  hitting  shotgun  does  not  exist. 

Ask  at  your  dealer’s,  or  write  for  the  interesting  catalog 
describing  the  Savage  repeating  shotgun,  high-power  rifles, 
.22  rifles,  and  automatic  pistols. 

SAVAGE  ARMS  CORPORATION 
Department  A-H,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Owners  and  operators  of  the  J.  Stevens  Arms  Company 
Executive  and  Export  Offices:  Church  Street,  New  York 
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TRAPPING  CROWS  i 
WITH  A CAMERA 

(Continued  from  page  202) 

Armed  with  this  preliminary  knowl- 
edge, I made  use  of  a gray  weather- 
worn wooden  blind  on  a small  island, 
surrounded  at  low  tide  by  mud-flats  and 
at  high  tide  by  the  waters  of  a quiet  salt 
creek.  The  blind  had  become  so  much 
a part  of  the  landscape  that  crows  and 
kingfishers  perched  upon  it,  and  night  j 
and  green  herons  fished  within  a few 
yards  of  its  peepholes. 

A T two  one  summer  morning,  in  pitchy 
darkness  near  the  blind,  I chose  a 
rock  to  which  my  quarry  was  to  be  at- 
tracted. On  the  rock  I placed  the  most 
tempting  bait  that  I could  think  of,  part- 
ly yellow  corn  and  partly  small  fresh  fish. 
With  the  aid  of  an  electric  flash-lamp  I 
concealed  the  camera  near  the  rock  in 
masses  of  seaweed,  and  focussed  it  care- 
fully on  the  rock.  Next  I ran  a black 
thread  from  the  sutter  release  of  the 
camera  to  my  blind  thirty  feet  away. 
Then  I hastily  crawled  into  the  blind  ,i 
and  tied  the  other  end  of  the  black  thread 
to  a nail  where  it  could  be  reached  and 
pulled  at  any  moment.  I was  thus  ready  ! 
to  photograph,  by  merely  pulling  the 
thread,  any  crow  that  came  upon  my  j 
rock,  which  was  in  full  view  of  the  blind. 
From  outside  the  crow  would  see,  as  I i 
thought,  nothing  but  a rock,  with  some 
tempting  food  upon  it  and  a lump  of  sea-  i 
weed  nearby.  ! 

I was  not  hidden  much  too  soon,  for  [ 
the  dawn  was  breaking  (though  the  sun 
had  not  yet  risen)  aind  the  crows  were 
calling  sleepily  to  each  other  among  the 
pines  on  the  high  land  above  my  shelter,  j 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  these 
clever  birds  are  awake  sooner  in  the 
morning  if  the  tide  is  low  and  foraging 
prospects  therefore  good.  This  morning 
the  tide  was  very  low,  and  the  first  black 
hunter  flew  out  over  the  flats  while  a , 
single  great  planet  was  still  blazing  in  | 
the  sky.  I was  glad  that  my  arrange-  ' 
ments  were  made  and  myself  hidden  ; 
before  his  keen  eyes  had  scanned  the 
landscape ! I' 

The  next  six  hours  seemed  like  twelve. 
Sleepy,  hungry,  and  yet  determined,  I 
waited  at  my  post,  too  alert  to  read,  too  ' 
expectant  to  think.  All  my  hunter’s  soul 
was  concentrated  on  that  one  rock.  Sud- 
denly, before  I knew  it,  and  without 
sound,  a crow  appeared  eating  my  corn. 
Instantly  I reached  for  the  thread  and 
pulled  hard.  The  crow  gave  a start  and 
flew  off.  Had  he  heard  the  shutter?  The 
sun  had  risen  now.  Exultantly  I took 
my  camera  and  walked  home  to  break- 
fast. After  a lazy  meal  in  the  sun,  I 
carefully  developed  the  plate.  It  was  a 
perfect  photograph,  but  there  was  no 
crow.  He  had  become  frightened,  per- 
haps at  the  lens,  and  had  flown  just  a 
moment  before  I had  been  able  to  pull 
the  thread  and  release  the  shutter.  ! 

It  is  some  years  ago  since  this  happened,  | 
and  I hesitate  to  say  just  how  many  i 
times  I got  up,  shortly  after  midnight,  j 
baited  the  rock  and  hid  in  the  blind.  It  j' 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  were  an  ' 

1 incredible  number  of  failures,  of  which  j 
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I have  actual  photographic  record  of 
about  half  a dozen.  It  seemed  to  me 
very  strange  that  so  simple  a device  as 
a camera  on  the  end  of  a string  could 
not  be  made  to  work  at  the  proper  time. 
Analyzing  my  lack  of  success  I found  it 
to  be  due  to  these  causes : 

(1)  The  crows  did  not  come  to  the 
bait  at  all ; or 

(2)  They  came,  but  were  instantly 
frightened  and  left  before  I could  pho- 
tograph them;  or 

(3)  They  arrived  so  early  in  the 
morning  that  the  photograph  was  under- 
exposed, even  with  a slow  exposure  of 
1/25  of  a second,  because  the  light  was 
poor;  or 

(4)  They  moved  so  fast  that  the  cam- 
era, set  for  this  slow  exposure,  did  not 
obtain  a clear  image. 

At  this  point  parental  authority  in- 
sisted that  I should  get  more  sleep  in  the 
morning,  and  my  midnight  sorties  came 
to  an  end,  with  only  one  good  photo- 
graph to  my  credit.  I was  perplexed 
what  to  do  next,  but  just  as  determined 
as  ever. 

SOME  time  passed  by,  and  then  I de- 
cided to  become  a camera-trapper  as 
well  as  a camera-hunter.  I determined 
not  to  lose  any  more  sleep  on  the  crows. 
I would  have  a machine  near  the  rock 
to  take  the  photograph  for  me,  while  I 
remained  snugly  in  bed.  I would  make 
the  crow  photograph  himself  when  he 
came  for  the  bait.  If  the  photographs 
taken  with  this  machine  failed  in  any 
way,  at  least  I would  have  been  spared 
the  long  vigil.  I would  become  a trap- 
per with  a camera. 

An  electrical  device,  my  first  success- 
ful camera-trap,  was  constructed.  Fresh 
fish  for  bait  was  used  on  the  same  rock. 
From  the  bait  ran  a black  thread  hidden 
by  seaweed  with  scrupulous  care  (for  I 
was  dealing  with  the  wariest  of  birds). 
This  thread  passed  through  screw-eyes, 
and  by  devious  ways  to  a minute  electric 
switch  near  the  camera.  The  action  of 
pulling  at  the  bait  closed  this  switch, 
which  formed  part  of  an  electric  circuit, 
operating  a magnet  and  spring  which 
made  the  exposure  by  means  of  an  “an- 
tinus”  or  cable  shutter  - release.  The 
machine,  which  included  a watertight 
wooden  box  to  protect  the  camera, 
worked  well  after  a few  experimental 
trials. 

During  the  last  few  days  of  testing 
this  apparatus,  I left  bait  regularly  on 
the  crow  rock.  As  before,  a pile  of  sea- 
weed near  the  rock  marked  the  spot 
where  the  camera  was  to  be  concealed. 
When  the  crows  were  coming  regularly, 
and  apparently  without  fear,  I finally 
hid  the  machine  under  the  seaweed  and 
connected  it  with  the  bait  by  the  thread. 

There  were  a number  of  failures, 
owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  very  early 
morning  when  the  birds  arrived.  Once 
the  thread  was  poorly  arranged  and  a 
crow  flew  into  it  too  near  the  camera. 

One  morning  about  8 o’clock  I hap- 
pened to  be  watching  my  “trap”  from  a 
bouse  three  hundred  yards  away.  The 
sun  was  shining  on  the  sparkling  blue 
water.  A crow  suddenly  swooped  down 
from  the  woods,  paused  for  an  instant 


A grand  old  bird — too  feir  away  for  an  easy  shot 

Then,  out  of  the  brush — a leaping  fox 

“The  big  moment” — a rare  chance.  You  need  a 
hard-hitting  gun,  good  shells. 

r70R  just  such  “moments”  when  you  have 
to  reach  out  further,  get  your  shots  in 
quicker,  you  can  depend  on  Remington 
Repeating  Shotguns  and  Wetproof  Shells. 

Remington  full-choke  shotguns  shoot  close 
with  full  penetration.  They  are  rapid  and 
easy  in  operation,  rugged  in  construction  and 
balance  well  for  quick  and  accurate  pointing. 

Weiproof  Shells 


Remington  Wetproof  Shells  keep  all  their  energy  and  power. 
The  special  Wetproof  compound  applied  to  the  body,  top 
wad  and  crimp  seals  the  shell  against  water  and  means  that — 

The  powder,  wadding  and  shot  will  be  kept 
as  dry  and  fresh  as  the  day  they  were  loaded. 

The  crimp  will  not  get  ragged  and  broom  out- 

Wetproof  shells  will  not  swell  and  stick  in  the 
chamber  of  the  gun. 


Model  10  Pump  Action 
12  gauge.  Hammerless,  solid 
breech.  Loads  and  ejects  from  the 
bottom.  No  interference  with  aim. 
Price,  $52.50 


Model  II  Autoloading 
12  gauge.  Hammerless,  solid 
breech.  Action  operated  by  recoil 
—you  pull  the  trigger  for  each  shot. 
Price,  $62.15 


Write  OUT  Service  Division  for  information  on  Remington  firearms 
and  ammunition.  Asl(  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Remington  line. 


REMI-NGTON  ARMS  COMPANY.  Inc 

Cunard  Building  25  Broadway  New  ^'ork  City 
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T wo  Guns  in  One 

Change  from  Rifle  to 
Shotgun  in  One  Second 

At  last,  the  all-purpose  gun — 
something  you’ve  always  wanted. 

Strap  Marble’s  Game  Getter  Gun  under 
your  coat,  put  it  in  your  suitcase  or 
canoe  and  you  have  both  rifle  and  shotgun. 

Upper  barrel,  .22  cal.  rifled— lower  barrel,  .44  cal.  and  .410 
ga.  smooth  bore,  for  shot,  or  round  ball.  12,  15  or  18  jn.  barrel. 

A more  accurate  .22  cannot  be  found.  For  rabbits,  birds,  etc.,  it 
almost  equals  a 28  ga,  shotgun. 

Sold  by  dealers  who  handle  Marble’s  axes,  knives,  gun  sights,  cleaners, 
etc.  Order  direct  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you.  Ask  for  catalog. 

Prices  irrclade  No.  M21— 12-in.  barrels,  complete  with  fine  leather  holster....$27.50 
Revenue  Tax,  No.  M21— 15-in.  barrels,  complete  with  fine  leather  holster....  29.15 
f.o.b.  factory.  No.  M21 — 18-in.  barrels,  complete  with  fine  leather  holster....  30.80 

MARBLE  ARMS  & MFC.  CO.,  526  Delta  Avenue,  Gladstone,  Mich. 

KfARBLE’S  hame  getter 


Catalogue  Free 
Double  guns  for 
game  $37  50  up 

Single  barreluap 

guns  $75  up. 

ITHACA 
GUN  CO. 

Ithaca.  N-  Y. 
Box  25 


Robert  H.  Rockwell 


ITHACA  WINS 


A.  Stuart  Boa,  of  the 
Dominion  Cartridge 
Co.,  won  high  pro- 
fessional average  for 
all  Canada  and  H. 
W.  Cooey  won 
high  amateur 
average  of 
Canada  in 
1921.  John 
S.  Boa,‘  a 
cousin  of  A. 
Stewart  Boa, 
had  previously 
won  the  Can- 
adian Profess- 
ional Champ- 
ionship four 
times  and  Sam 
Vance  won  the 
Amateur  Champ- 
ionship of  Canada 
four  times  All 
shot  Ithacas. 


REISING  22  AUTOMATIC 


THE  GUN  THAT  YOU  HAVE 
HEARD  ABOUT 


It  is  the  three-part  target  and  small-game  gun 
that  shoots  with  deadly  accuracy. 

Cleans  from  the  breech — the  correct  way. 

Takes  down  in  three  seconds  without  tools — 
only  three  parts. 

Shoots  inexpensive,  but  extremely  accurate  .22 
Long  Kifle  R.  F.  Cartridges — Lesmok,  Smokeless, 
or  Semi-Smokeless. 


Ask  your  dealer.  He  carries 
this  new  small  game  gun, 
or  can  get  it  for  you  promptly. 


Without  tools. 

It’s  in  3 pieces,  in  3 seconds. 


The  Reising  Arms  Co.,  Inc. 

7 Jefferson  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  COMPLETE  DOG  BOOK  $3 


FOREST  & STREAM  Book  Dept  9 E.  40lh  St,  New  York  Cily 


J.  KANNOFSKY  GLASS-BLOWER 

and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and 
manufacturing  purposes  a specialty.  Send,  for  prices.  All 
kinds  of  heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 


1440  East  63rd  St. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


328  CHURCH  ST.,  Near  Canal  St,,  NEW  YORK 
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on  the  rock  with  the  bait  in  his  beak, 
and  then  made  off  rapidly  with  it.  The 
faithful  machine  snapped  him  at  just  the 
right  moment,  and  the  accompanying 
photograph  is  the  result. 


1 


There  now  remained  but  one  chap- 
ter in  the  photographic  program 
which  I had  set  for  myself.  I had  yet 
to  make  a portrait  of  a crow  in  the  air. 

A well-known  habit  of  the  crows  now 
came  to  my  assistance.  They  invariably 
combine  in  large  numbers  to  drive  cer- 
tain carnivorous  birds  (and  possibly 
small  mammals)  out  of  the  countryside 
whenever  seen.  They  are  particularly 
savage  in  the  nesting  season.  In  Penn- 
sylvania in  April  I have  seen  them  at- 
tacking a vulture  which  sat  on  the 
ground  in  a circle  of  his  black  tormentors 
making  clumsy  lunges.  Further  north 
I have  often  observed  them  attacking 
hawks. 

I remember,  as  a very  small  boy,  steal-  j 
ing  upon  some  crows  in  the  pine  woods,  j 
Hiding  behind  a rock,  I banged  upon  an-  ! 
other  with  a stick.  Evidentaly  taking  me 
for  some  bird  or  small  fur-bearer  (for 
it  was  almost  dusk),  the  crows  swooped  ^ 
near  me  in  a great  flock,  and  I was  thor- 
oughly scared  by  their  threatening  out- 
cries. 

Last  May,  remembering  what  I had  j 
heard  and  seen  of  this  habit,  I took  a j 
stuffed  great  horned  owl  and  stuck  him  5 
on  a pole  thirty  feet  from  a little  window 
in  my  blind.  It  being  the  height  of  the  i 
nesting  season,  the  hungry  calls  of  the  | 
young,  still  in  their  nests,  were  audible 
from  the  distant  pines  early  every  morn- 
ing. Having  set  up  my  fierce-looking 
effigy,  I hurried  into  the  blind,  my  wife  j 
retiring  to  a hiding-place  a quarter  of 
a mile  away,  where  she  surveyed^  the  ' 
little  drama  with  field-glasses.  This  is 
what  we  saw  : ; 

In  five  minutes  a crow  discovered  the  ' 
owl  and  became  violently  excited,  caw- 
ing loudly  and  swooping  at  it  in  the  air 
in  great  curves,  but  never  alighting  near 
it  and  never  touching  the  moth-eaten  j 
feathers  or  the  ferocious  yellow  glass  - 
eyes.  In  another  five  minutes  thirty  ex-  , 
cited  crow  were  swirling  and  circling  : 
over  the  poor  dummy.  A moment  later 
almost  all  had  flown  back  into  the  woods.  ; 
I have  not  the  least  doubt  that  each  went  c 
straight  to  his  nesting  mate,  and  by  a i; 
sort  of  language  of  tone  (without  syl-  ' 
lables)  communicated  his  agony  of  ex- 
citement (one  can  scarcely  call  it  fear). 
Certain  it  is  that  this  flock  was  gone  only 
a moment  when  it  returned  double  hi 
size.  In  twenty  minutes  from  the  dis- 
covery of  my  arch-imposter,  I had  used 
up  all  the  plates  that  I had,  and  my  ears 
were  almost  deafened  by  the  concerted 
cries  of  about  sixty  birds,  wild  with  ex- 
citement, swooping  close  above  my  head. 
A'  single  agonized  “cr-r-r-a-a-a-h”  liter- 
ally shouted  out,  beginning  to  the  south 
or  west  of  the  blind  and  dying  away 
some  distance  to  the  north  or  east, 
marked  the  curved  flight  of  the  more 
timerous  attackers.  The  majority  cir- 1 
cled  about  higher  overhead,  or  were 
“talking  it  over”  on  a mud-flat  one  hun- 
dred yards  away,  like  a serried  flock  of 
I noisy  black  pigeons.  A small  group 
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perched  on  guard  in  some  tall  pines  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  away,  and  others 
on  a poplar  at  a still  greater  distance.  I 
was  surrounded  by  black,  watchful  eyes. 

How  long  this  extraordinary  exhibi- 
tion of  bird  hysteria  would  have  kept  on 
I cannot  say.  The  call  of  the  dinner- 
horn,  which  interrupts  so  many  dramatic 
scenes,  and  which  now  summons  me  as 
I write,  intervened. 

But  neither  dinner  nor  family  duties 
appealed  to  owl-mad  crows.  They  are 
too  fond  of  a crowd  and  a row  for  that. 
They  hung  wistfully  about  the  blind  as, 
in  full  view  of  them  all,  I wrapped  the 
ancient  owl  in  a cloth  and  prepared  to 
leave.  An  hour  later,  after  I had  with- 
drawn, a dozen  of  them  swooped  again 
over  the  blind,  just  “looking  for  trouble.” 

GAME  FISH  AND 
RESTOCKING 

{Continued  from  page  206) 

one  element  in  the  complex  of  modern 
development  without  causing  reaction 
elsewhere,  the  shortage  of  trout  creates 
additional  demand  for  large-  and  small- 
mouth  black  bass,  pickerel,  perch,  blue- 
gill,  crappie  and  other  so-called  warm- 
water  game  and  table  fish. 

Trout  anglers  turn  from  disgusting  or 
vanished  streams  to  pursue  the  lake  and 
pond  fishes  instead,  and  year  by  year  an 
increasing  number  of  fishermen,  from  an 
increasing  population,  are  pouring  forth, 
with  the  aid  of  the  automobile  and  good 
roads,  to  seek,  with  the  remarkable  mod- 
ern efficiencies  of  tackle,  the  game  fishes 
still  surviving  in  a decreasing  number 
of  unpolluted  waters.  With  the  candle 
burning  at  both  ends,  how  long  will  it 
last?  Moreover,  be  it  remembered  that 
while  these  conditions  have  been  increas- 
ing the  reproductive  capacities  of  our 
game  fish  have  not  gained  one  iota. 

PLANTING  fish  on  insufficient  infor- 
mation often  wastes  time  and  money 
and  should  cease.  The  mere  fact  that 
fish  for  stocking,  and  particularly  bass 
and  other  warm-water  species,  are  hard 
to  get,  has  had  the  effect  of  concentrat- 
ing attention  upon  the  solution  of  this 
difficulty  to  the  neglect  of  a more  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  subject  of  re- 
stocking as  a whole.  It  is  my  earnest 
belief  that  mere  stocking  is  a small  part 
of  the  problem.  Surely  a fish  culture 
which  extends  only  to  the  raising  of  fin- 
gerlings  which  are  then  literally  dumped 
haphazard  into  waters  too  warm  or  too 
cold,  lacking  in  food  supply  or  filled  with 
^enemies,  from  whose  stomachs  the  young 
fish  may  be  obtained  shortly  thereafter, 
is  not  going  to  hold  its  own  against  the 
forces  which  are  tending  to  the  gradual 
elimination  of  our  game  fishes. 

The  real  solution  will  be  found  in 
studying  conditions  of  acquatic  environ- 
ment and  making  such  adjustments  there- 
in as  shall  minimize  or  eliminate  the  un- 
toward factors  while  intensifying  those 
which  are  favorable.  Depending  upon 
the  extent  to  which  this  is  accomplished, 
the  fish  will  increase  because  that  is  all 
they  can  do ! 

For  illustration;  Under  natural  (unde- 
veloped) conditions  the  black  bass,  one 


IN  their  excitement  preparing  for  the  much  looked-forward-to  trip, 
there  are  many  things  that  the  boys  might  have  forgotten  to  pack. 
“Take  it  easy,  fellows,”  said  the  Old  Man,  “or  the  first  thing  you  know 
we  will  have  to  do  this  packing  all  over  again. 

“Now  it  is  very  important  that  we  have  with  us  this  Colt  of  mine.  No 
matter  what  else  we  forget,  be  sure  and  not  overlook  that.  And  I would 
advise  you  fellows  if  you  haven’t  each  got  one,  to  make  it  a point  to  drop 
into  the  dealer’s  tomorrow  and  buy  yourselves  a Colt. 

“Perhaps  you  would  prefer  a Colt  Automatic.  Most  young  fellows  do. 
Personally,  1 am  so  used  to  the  Colt  revolver  that  1 prefer  it.” 

In  your  outing  trip,  be  sure  that  you  carry  as  part  of  your  equipment, 
for  your  protection  and  rec-  — 
reation,  a Colt  Revolver  or 
Automatic  Pistol. 

the 


A very  popular  arm  is 
le  pictured  here. 
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Colt  New  Service 
Double  Action  Revolver 
Caliber  AS 

Send  for  descripthe  literature 
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SMITH  GUNS 

The  Gun  That  Sportsmen  Swear  By 


Send  for  Catalog 
No.  319 


“Have  shot  this  gun 
more  than  80,000 
times,  which  speaks 
well  for  the  durabil- 
ity of  your  guns,  as 

you  will  see  that  it  is  ^ ,,  , — 

as  tight  now  as  when 
new. 

Won  the  Alabama  State  Championship 
39x40  in  shoot-off.” 

(Signed)  LEE  MOODY,  Bessemer,  Ala. 

Smith  Guns  Never  Shoot  Loose  speaks  itselit’ 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  FULTON,  N.  Y. 

McDonald  & Linforth,  Pacific  Coast  Representatives.  739  Call  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Export  Office:  5 State  St.,  New  York  City 


PAINTED  TRUE  TO  LIFE 

‘Grand  Prix  Mallard’* 


WE  RAISE  WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS  and  make 
our  Wood  Decoys  so  true  to  life  that  they  fool  the  wild  ones. 
(TradeMark)  Only  " FEATHERWOOD’ ' Used.  W.ll  nut  M'>it 

SOLID  OR  HOLLOW 

JEFFERSON  CITY, MO.  Only  woodworking  plant  in  the 

world  owning  its  own  Lakes — to 
raise  Wild  Mallards. 

HAYS.  P"  J..W.HAVS  WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 
ON  EACH  DECOY  Dept. *40,  Jefferson  Gly.  Mo..  0.  S.  A 


PYRAMID  SOLVENT 


It’s  mighty  easy  to  keep  gun  barrels  slick  and  clean  inside 
with  Pyramid  Solvent.  Dissolves  smokeless  powder  residue, 
loosens  metal  fouling.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Pyramid,  mail 
us  30c  in  stamps  for  handy  screw-top  3-oz.  can. 
THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,  I65-P  Broadway,  New  York 

0474 
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JOE  WELSH 

LEADERS 


The  genuine  Telerana  Nova  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  by  actual 
test.  Thousands  of  the  best 
anglers  in  the  world  are  using 
them.  Why  not,  you?  Univer- 
sally praised,  strong,  knotless, 
durable:  one  trial  will  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical.  For 
trial.  1 will  mail  you  a 3-ft.  in  any  Bass  or  Trout  size 
for  25c;  6-ft.,  50c:  or  9-ft.,  75c.  One  Leader  will  last 
you  two  seasons  and  then  be  good.  Prices  for  Salmon 
sizes  on  application. 

Again,  here  is  what  the  average  angler  has  been  looking 
for:  Limerick  Hooks,  T.  D.  Eye  No.  2,  4,  6.  8,  10  and  12, 

tied  on  Joe  Welsh's  Snells,  making  the  hook  the  weakest 

part  of  your  tackle.  All  sizes  $1.00  per  dozen.  Save  your 

fish  by  using  this  new  snelled  hook.  They  do  not  get 

brittle  with  age. 

Tile  Blue  Devil  darning  needle  floats.  Bass  and  Trout 
sizes  with  three  foot  leader  attached,  75c. 

The  “Welsherana”  transparent  minnows  in  five  colors 
are  the  latest  and  best  in  Plugdom.  Trout  and  Bass 
sizes  $1.00  each,  can  be  used  on  a 
fly  rod  or  bait-casting  rod. 

A sample  order  of  the  above  will 
prove  to  you  that  Joe  Welsh’s  goods 
is  in  a class  by  itself. 

Most  dealers  handle  my  goods.  If 
yours  don't  write  me. 


JOE  WELSH 


PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Distributors  for  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


W A NTED  QUICK 

Have  you  a kodak  picture,  photo  or  film  of 
your  favorite  dog,  scene  or  friend.  We'll  send 
you  an  8x14"  oil-painted  enlargement,  with  frame, 
*2.95.  Original  returned. 

TANGLEY  CO.,  163  Main  St.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


SLIM  ELI 
SPINNERS 


The  gleam  of  the  narrow  Slim  Eli 
blade,  spinning  close  to  its  rust-proof 
shank,  looks  like  a shiner  minnow  in 
the  water.  It  is  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion for  bass,  pike,  pickerel  and 
muskallonge.  For  varying  con- 
ditions of  weather  and  water, 

Hildebrandt  Slim  Eli  spinners 
are  made  in  nickel,  brass  and 
copper  finishes.  Ten  sizes — 
single  and  tandem.  Be  sure  to 
have  a good  assortment  of  Slim 
Eli  spinners  in  your  kit. 

FREE  TO  FISHERMEN 

Write  for  your  copy  of  Hilde- 
brandt’s  Hints  on  flies  and  spin- 
ners. It  is  a reliable  gpiide  to 
spinner  fishing.  Besidesitshows 
the  complete  line  of  Hildebrandt  lures  for  fly 
fishing,  casting  and  trolling.  A post  card  will 
bring  your  copy. 

THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO. 

460  HIGH  ST.,  LOGANSPORT,  INDIANA 


HILDEBM 


Ho!  Fishermen!! 
Here’s  AReel  Bargain 


Think  of  a genuine,  hand-made  Talbot  reel — not  an 
imitation  Talbot  or  a "near”  Talbot,  but  an  honest-to- 
goodness  Talbot  at  the  price  of  an  ordinary  reel ! That’s 
our  proposition.  Three  world  records  were  broken  at 
the  Int’l  Casting  Contest  last  Fall — all  with  Talbots. 

For  35  years  the  Talbot  has  been  the  choice  of 
fishermen  who  know  “what’s  what”  in  reels.  Get  a 


World  Famous 

REEL 


— the  highest  achievement  In  reel  construction. 
Made  like  a fine  watch  by  master  craftsmen. 
Quality  Is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity.  We  are 
now  able  to  offer  a few  more  Talbots  at  a special 
dlrect-from-maker-to-fishermen  price  of  $20.  They 
will  match  any  reel  you  ever  saw  selling  lor  $35 
to  $50. 

A broad,  strong,  unlimited  guarantee  of  service 
and  satisfaction  Is  behind  every  Talbot  reel.  Send 
check  for  $20  and  we  will  send  you  a Talbot.  If 
after  careful  examination  you  do  not  think  It  Is  the 
finest  reel  you  ever  saw  lor  $20 — yes  lor  $40 — send 
It  back  and  your  money  will  be  promptly  returned. 
You  take  no  chances.  It's  up  to  the  Talbot  reel  or 
to  us  to  make  good.  Don’t  delay — ^there’s  only  a 
limited  number  of  Talbots  available.  Address 


Trout  and  Salmon  Flies 


Tied  to  your  order  AS  you  want  them,  WHEN 
you  want  them.  All  my  flies  are  tied  to  best 
quality  Pennell-eyed  hooks. 

Home-made  flies — not  factory-made. 

Fly  tying  material. 

Lists  on  request. 

W.  E.  SCRIPTURE,  JR.,  ROME,  N.  Y. 


Eels,  Rabbits,  Skunk,  Weasel, 


flntf ll  FlSha  Mink,  Mnskrats  etc..' in  largo 
^^***^**  * RORlJ  numbers,  with  oui  new,  fold- 


ing, galvanized  Steel  Wire  Traps.  They  catch  them 
like  a fiyHrap  catches  flies.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Strong^nd 
durable.  Write  for  Descriotive  Price  List,  and  our  Free 
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of  the  very  finest  fish  yet  produced  by 
nature,  is  less  than  two  per  cent,  efficient 
in  reproduction.  A healthy  bass  nest 
may  be  good  for  from  three  to  ten  thou- 
sand fry.  Out  of  this  large  number  less 
than  two  hundred,  if  ten  thousand  eggs 
were  on  the  nest,  will  reach  maturity. 
With  intensive  fishing  the  number  is  de- 
creased still  more.  Suppose  with  study 
that  this  loss  can  be  reduced  to  ninety 
per  cent,  or  even  to  ninety-five ! What 
if  it  could  be  reduced  still  more  ? Think 
of  the  possibilities  right  here. 

A man  would  scarcely  consider  plant- 
ing a garden  without  carefully  selecting 
the  soil,  enriching  it  with  fertilizers  per- 
haps, selecting  the  seed  suitable  for  such 
ground  and  certainly  cultivating  it  after 
the  crop  commenced  to  grow.  Yet  it  is 
to  be  suspected  that  this  same  man  would 
plant  fish  without  even  knowing  the  aver- 
age summer  temperature  of  the  water 
in  which  they  were  placed.  The  good 
intention  would  be  there,  but  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  obtain  best  results 
would  not.  The  fish  culture  of  the  future 
must  concern  itself  actively  with  diag- 
nosis and  adjustment  of  environments. 

In  one  lake  which  has  come  under  my 
observation  for  a number  of  years,  in- 
troduction of  a new  variety  of  forage 
fish  has  increased  the  average  length  of 
the  principal  game  fish  over  three  inches. 
This  is  simply  applying  to  the  fishes, 
which  cannot  do  for  themselves,  the  prin- 
ciples mankind  has  been  using  for  cen- 
turies. History  shows  that  civilization, 
progress,  success — all  those  great  things 
which  the  race  strives  for — are  based, 
after  all,  upon  a dependable  food  supply 
which  allows  time  for  accomplishment. 
In  America  the  white  man  with  horse 
and  cow  supplanted  the  Indian,  whose 
only  domesticated  animal  for  both  food 
and  burden  was  a poor  sort  of  dog.  De- 
velop the  latent  possibilities  of  food  sup- 
ply in  our  inland  waters  and  our  mag- 
nificent game  fish,  and  those  still  finp 
forms  which  evolution  may  bring,  will 
be  safe. 


RESOURCEFUL  TACTICS 
IN  FISHING 

{Continued  from  page  204) 


wet-fly.  It  should  be  retrieved  slowly, 
in  a series  of  stops  and  starts,  and  by 
manipulation  of  the  rod  tip  in  a zigzag 
course.  In  such  work,  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess is  to  have  the  spinner  strike  the 
water  spinning  and  to  start  the  retrieve 
instantly.  I have  seen  trout  dart  a dis- 
tance of  ten  feet  while  the  spinner  was 
in  the  air  and  strike  it  immediately  it 
hit  the  water ; such  an  event  must  not 
catch  the  angler  with  a slack  line.  There 
is  a slight  and  easily-learned  knack  in 


this.  As  with  the  fly,  the  spinner  must  ] 


be  cast  at  a point  in  the  air  a foot  or  so  ||| 
above  where  it  is  intended  to  have  it  , 
strike  the  water  in  order  that  it  may  not  ' 
create  a splash;  just  as  it  is  about  to 
strike,  the  line  should  be  checked  and 
the  rod  tip  slightly  raised  so  that  the 
spinner  has  already  started  to  move 
towards  you  as  it  hits  the  water.  So 
used,  the  spinner  is  especially  deadly  in 
those  holes  which  usually  harbor  a heavy 
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trout,  but  where  the  depth  of  water  is  so  I 
great  that  it  is  difficult  to  interest  the 
old  residenter  in  any  surface  or  near- 
surface lure.  Such  old-timers  have  often 
turned  cannibal,  and  their  removal  is  a 
benefit  to  the  stream  as  well  as  a feather 
in  the  cap  of  the  angler. 

Suppose  the  season  to  have  ad- 
vanced. Buds  are  starting  here  and 
there;  skunk-cabbage  and  Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit  are  rearing  their  light  green  above 
the  purple  of  an  occasional  violet ; the 
snow-water  has  gone  and  the  trout  are 
commencing  to  take  a deeper  interest  in 
life  and  meals — but  as  yet  there  are  few, 
if  any,  hatches  and  hence  little  or  no 
surface  feeding.  While  still  too  early 
for  the  dry-fly  man,  this  season  marks 
the  beginning  of  sport  for  the  fisher  of 
the  wet-fly. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  adding  to  the 
thousands  of  words  already  printed  on 
the  subject  of  fly-fishing  by  a detailed 
description  of  the  well-known  methods; 
but  a short  discussion  of  a plan  of  cam- 
paign varying  from  the  ordinary  will  do 
no  harm,  and  may  add  a few  fish  to  the 
creel  of  the  early-season  fisherman.  As 
has  already  been  said,  trout  at  this  sea- 
son are  not  surface  feeding,  except  pos- 
sibly in  the  early  evening,  when  for  a 
few  moments  a premature  hatch  may 
tempt  them  from  the  deeper  waters ; but 
they  are  hungry,  and  hence  more  active 
in  the  pursuit  of  minnows  and  under- 
water larvae.  Therefore,  while  the  con- 
ventional wet-flies  dragged  across  the 
surface  may  excite  little  interest,  the 
same  flies  more  or  less  deeply  sunken  are 
apt  to  delude  the  feeding  fish. 

At  this  season  it  is  good  practice  to 
fish  the  wet-fly  much  as  the  spinner  was 
handled  a week  or  so  previous;  that  is. 
it  may  be  allowed  to  drift  through  the 
rifts  and  down  into  the  deeper  holes,  and 
then  retrieved,  with  the  usual  manipula- 
tion of  the  rod  tip,  allowing  the  fly  or 
flies  to  sink  or  drift  back  at  intervals. 
In  fact,  fishing  a swift  current  down- 
stream almost  implies  the  use  of  a split- 
shot  or  two  to  carry  them  to  the  proper 
depth ; not  only  is  this  taboo  to  the 
Simon-pure  angler,  but  it  destroys  the 
action  of  the  fly.  My  preference  is  to 
use  one  fly  only;  to  cast  up  and  across 
and  to  attempt  absolutely  no  manipula- 
tion except  to  keep  the  line  taut  enough 
to  be  able  to  strike  the  fish ; a fly  worked 
in  this  manner  into  the  deep  holes  and 
under  shelving  banks  is  very  effective. 
At  this  season,  too,  flies  may  be  used 
which  would  not  prove  exceptionally 
taking  later  in  the  season;  among  these 
particularly  are  the  Parmachene  Belle 
and  the  Royal  Coachman,  which  are  easi- 
ly seen  even  in  high,  roily  water  and  are 
apparently  struck  because  of  their  re- 
semblance to  a small  minnow,  the  buck- 
tails,  either  natural,  brown  or  black, 
which  the  trout  probably  mistake  for 
water  beetles  or  larvae  of  some  sort ; and 
; the  hackle  and  palmer  flies  tied  either 
; without  wings  or  with  wings  very  small 
and  flat.  These  last-named  are  probably 
; accepted  for  some  unfortunate  insect 
swept  down  by  the  current,  which  they 
represent  much  more  naturally  than 
j Would  a similar  fly  dragged  against  a 


KAMPKOOK  No.  3 

The  most  popular  size. 
Price  in  the  U.  S.  $7.50. 
Also  made  In  larger  size  at 
$8.50;  three  burner  size 
$12.00. 


IT’S  ALL  INSIDE 

Kampkooks  fold  up  like  a 
miniature  suit  case  when 
not  in  use  with  all  parts 
including  tank  packed  in- 
side the  case,  protected 
against  loss  or  breakage. 
No.  3 folded  measures  334 
* X 9 x 1 5 inches 
and  weighs  8 
pounds. 


The  Favorite  Stove 
at  Tourists’  Camps 

At  tourist  camps  everywhere  you 
will  find  more  American  Kamp- 
kooks used  than  any  other  type  of 
stove  or  campfire.  Experienced 
campers  use  the  Kampkook  be- 
cause it  is  convenient,  clean,  and 
above  all — dependable. 

AiyiEPLICAN 

KAMPKOOK 

THE  (DEAL  C A rvi  P STOVE 

Makes  its  own  gas  from  tne  same  grade 
of  gasoline  you  use  in  your  car.  Set  up 
and  going  full  blast  in  a jiffy.  Easy  to 
light,  windproof  and  safe.  Kampkook- 
ing  will  enable  you  to  prepare  meals  and 
lunches  anywhere  just  as  con- 
veniently as  in  the  home  kit- 
chen. Sold  by  dealers  in  sport- 
ing goods  everywhere. 


American  Gas  Machine  Co. 

832  Clark  Street 
Albert  Lea,  Minnesota 


V^ritc  for  Kamf>kook  folder 
describing  our  full  line  of 
Kampkooks,  Kampovens, 
Kampkook  Kitchenettes  and 
Kampkook  folding  fry  pans. 


Positively  No  Flies  or 
Mosquitoes  when  using 

FLY  TERROR 

the  only  Fly  Repellent  on  the  mar- 
ket. lised  with  satisfaction  by  all 
Sportsmen.  Hunters,  Anglers,  For- 
esters, Surveyors,  Prospectors,  etc., 
wherever  Flies  or  Mosquitoes 
abound. 

It  is  effective  as  well  as  agree- 
able. Absolutely  harmless  to  the 
skin. 

You  cannot  go  in  the  bush  with- 
out it.  You  will  need  it.  You  will 
appreciate  it. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  wTltc  to: 

THE  FLY  TERROR  S 

7 Notre  Dame  Sq.,  Quebec,  P.  Q.  Canada 


UloliawK  Solid  GoiDfon  moccasins 

Just  what  you  want  for  Camp,  Canoe  or 
House  Wear  — fills  a long  ■ felt_  want.  .\s  a 

Rest  Shoe 

after  a day  of 
work  and 
worry  — gives 
ready  relief  to 

■■  No.  70 

Uppers  made  of  specially  tanned  leather,  soft 
as  a glove,  strong  as  rawhide.  Soles  tough,  hut 
flexible.  Sent  by  parcel  post  to  your  door. 

Price,  in  tan  or  chocolate $5.00 

Heavy  waterproof  5.50 

Catalog  on  Request 

MOHAWK  MOCCASIN  CO.,  Dept.  S.  Brockton.  M»s. 


T.ET  ME  EXAMINE  YOUR  WATERS  llEFORE 
STOCKING.  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  HAVE  IN- 
VESTIG.\TIO.\S  MADE  INTO  THE  COXniTIO.NS 
under  which  your  food  and  game  fish  are  living.  Would 
you  plant  a garden  without  selecting  suitable  ground  and 
cultivating  it?  Then  why  plant  fish  without  knowing  the 
environment  they  must  exist  in?  I specialize  in  the  rela- 
tions of  our  native  food  and  game  fish.  Expert  investigations,  reports  and  adjustments, 
literature  and  Owner’s  Survey  Blank  promptly  mailed  on  request. 

ERNEST  CLIVE  BROWN  Box  107  E.  Station  G,  New  York 
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Fishin’  De  Luxe! 


There’s  a new  joy  to  fishing: — a new 
“e-fish-ency” — when  your  boat  is  Evinnule- 
powered.  No  long,  tiresome  row  to  take 
the  edge  off  the  day’s  sport.  Yon  reach 
the  best  fishing  grounds  early,  and  you're 
fresli  and  fit  when  you  get  there.  You’ve 
set  up  your  tackle  on  the  way. 

The  E\inrude  is  now  made  in  two  models. 
Standard  and  Lightweight.  Both  motors 
are  the  same  in  design,  power  and  speed. 
The  Lightweight  is  more  portable — due  to 
judicious  use  of  aluminum,  it  weighs  just 
50  pounds  complete. 

See  the  Evinnide  motors  at  your  sport- 
iiig  goods  or  hardware  dealer’s.  Ask  him 
about  the  Built-in-flywheol  Magneto, 

Tilt-up  attachment  and  other  Evinrude 
features.  Or  write  for  catalog  and  new 
prices  (recently  cut  to  pre-war  level). 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  CO. 

662  EVINRUDE  BLDG..  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

69  Cortlandt  St.  440  Market  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  San  Francisco.  Calif, 


780  Commonwealth  Ave.  211  Morrison  St. 

Boston.  Mass.  Portland.  Ore. 


EVINRUDE 

DETACHABLE  MOTQRLS  FOR  'WATERCRAFT 


A REAL  MINNOW 

I At  The  Eod  Of  Year  Lme  Can  Da  No  More  Than  One  Of  Onr 

“AHNA  THOROUGHBRED  LURES' 

I Write  Now  For  Free  Literature — You  Won’t  | 
I Regret  It — Live  Dealers  Wanted  Everywhere. 

I STANDARD  BAIT  CO.,  530  MonnmentSq.,  RACINE,  WIS. 


Since  1879— World’s 
Finest  Watercraft 

Let  US  quote  you  delivereil 
lirices  on  canoes,  rowboats 
or  motorboats  of  any  type. 
We  give  you  all  the  distinc- 
tive Canadian  features  at 
no  extra  cost.  Excellent 
•rvice  to  tourists. 

Peterborough 


Canoe  Co.,  Lid. 

Peterborough, 
Canada. 


WHERE'VER  there’s  water, 
there  lies  the  trail  for  an  “Old 
Town  Canoe.”  It  will  float  loaded 
in  the  shallowest  streams.  You  can 
push  it  with  ease  across  a wind- 
swept lake.  “Old  Towns”  answer 
every  movement  of  the  paddle. 

Added  to  Indian  precedent  is  the 
skill  of  “Old  Town”  craftsmen — a 
combination  that  makes  “Old 
Towns”  the  lightest,  fastest,  steadi- 
est, and  most  rugged  canoes  made. 
They  are  the  lowest  priced,  too! 
“Old  Town”  models  are  built  on 
Indian  speed  lines.  $54  up  from 
dealer  or  factory. 

Write  now  for  new  catalog — all  leading 
“Old  Town’’  models  shown  in  full  colors,  to 
help  you  choose.  It  is  free, 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

295  Fourth  Street 


Old  Town 


Maine,  U.  S.  A. 


§Ideivwn  Caned, 


CANOES  15,  16,  17  and  18  ft.  long. 
SOME  ALL  WOOD,  OTHERS  CANVAS  COVERED 


ROWBOATS-FISH  BOATS-HUNTING  BOATS 


ROWBOATS  AND  CANOES  FOR  OUT- 
BOARD  MOTORS. 

Special  model  for  lake  use. 

2 H.  P.  and  3 H.  P.  OUTBOARD  MOTORS 


MOTOR  BOATS  for  lakes,  river,  shallow 
water  and  weeds,  16,  18,  20  and  24  ft.  long. 


CATALOG  FREE— ORDER  BY  MAIL 

Prices  Based  on  Selling  Direct  to  the  User 
Please  state  what  you  are  interested  in 

THOMPSON  BROS.  BOAT  MFG.  CO. 

921  Ellis  Ave.  PESHTIGO,  WIS. 


CANOES 

I “Safest  to  Vse” 

! Because  the  “Tumble  Home 
t makes  them  so.  The  dotted  line  ! 

\ here  is  the  “Tumble  Home”  • 
of  ordinary  canoes.the  heavy 
\ line  of  the  Kennebec.  / 

' “Tumble  Home”  is  the 
bilge  of  a canoe 

I “hould  get  onr  1922  illustrated  book  telling  all  about  I 

J tnle  wonderful  feature  of  the  Kennebec.  Sent  postpaid.  I 
(KtHNEBlC  BOAT  HID  ONOE  CO,  22  R.  R.  SQUARE.  WATERVIllE.  HAINL I 
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ten-mile  current  with  the  speed  of  a tor-; 
pedo  boat. 

A LITTLE  later  come  the  halcyon 
days  of  the  fly- fisher — air-tinged 
with  the  warmth  of  early  June,  water 
warm  enough  to  destroy  the  fear  of  an 
occasional  "slopped”  boot  or  even  of 
complete  immersion,  and  with  every  eve- 
ning a hatch  of  some  sort  to  make  life 
worth  living  for  both  trout  and  angler. 
This  is  the  time  for  the  dry-fly  man  to 
limber  up  his  casting  arm,  but  even  then 
the  follower  of  that  method  exclusively 
may  come  home  with  an  empty  creel, 
whereas  his  more  fortunate  brother  has 
something  more  than  the  ancient  excuse, 
"They  weren't  rising !”  Such  a fisher- 
man will  start  the  day  with  his  dry-fly, 
hut  after  an  hour's  futile  attempt  to  get  | 
a rise  in  rift,  pool  or  still-water,  he  will  | 
wisely  shift  his  cast  to  that  of  two,  or 
even  three,  wet-flies,  fished  at  or  near 
the  surface.  If,  after  due  trial  and  strict 
examination,  he  is  still  unsuccessful,  he 
will  remove  the  dropper  flies  and  fish  the 
tail  fly  sunk  as  previously  suggested. 
Again  failing,  let  him  try  the  spinner. 
Then,  as  evening  approaches  and  he  notes 
the  occasional  rise  of  a feeding  fish,  he 
may  change  swiftly  back  to  his  dry-fly 
and  enjoy  one  of  those  hours  that  live 
in  every  true  fisherman’s  memory.  In 
any  event,  should  the  rise  fail  to  mate- 
rialize, as  a result  of  his  earlier  efforts, 
he  will  not  he  fishless  at  the  end  of  day. 

Again,  towards  the  end  of  the  season, 
with  the  water  extremely  low  and  clear 
and  the  weather  sultry,  the  trout  rarely 
come  into  the  shallower  water  to  feed 
until  darkness  falls,  but  lie  in  the  pools 
or  where  cooling  spring-runs  enter  the 
main  stream.  To  raise  a trout  in  one  of 
these  deep  holes  with  a dry-fly  is  often 
an  impossibility ; in  fact,  at  any  season 
of  the  year  I regard  such  water  as  prac- 
tically unfishable  with  any  great  hope 
of  success  with  the  surface  fly,  for  such 
pools  are  generally  preempted  by  an 
ultra -large  trout,  who  will  not  rise 
through  six  or  eight  feet  of  wate’r  for 
such  an  insigTiificant  morsel  of  food. 
Least  of  all  will  he  do  so  late  in  the  sea- 
son, when  any  sort  of  food  is  taken  list- 
lessly and  when  a minimum  of  effort  is 
required  to  secure  it.  For  such  water, 
the  single  sunk  fly  fished  deep,  or  the 
fly-spinner,  is  prescribed. 

NATUR.A.LLY,  no  hard-and-fast  rule 
for  taking  trout  under  any  and  all 
conditions  can  be  formulated,  but  the 
man  who  has  several  methods  at  his  com- 
mand has,  at  least,  his  chances  of  success 
increased  and  is  to  a certain  extent  in- 
dependent of  conditions  of  weather  and 
water.  Merely  as  a suggestion  for  such  J 
versatility,  and  with  the  idea  that  it  may 
be  considerably  modified  (as  indicated  by  ' 
experience)  to  meet  local  conditions,  an  I 
all-season  plan  of  campaign  may  be  sum-  ^ 
marized  in  the  table  on  page  204.  ji 
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WATER  BIRDS  AT 
SHELL  POINT 

(Continued  from  page  207) 

with  a sight  of  their  new  spring  suits. 
Whenever  I have  gone  out  in  the  open 
I have  been  greeted  by  the  noisy  alarm 
icall  of  the  willets.  Three  or  four  pairs 
are  settled  back  on  the  flats  behind  the 
shanty  and  at  their  first  glimpse  of  some- 
one on  the  ridge  one  or  more  of  the  big 
jbirds  come  forward  to  protest  the  in- 
itrusion  and  “Beat  it,  beat  it,”  “Quit, 
tquit”  are  demanded  in  most  emphatic 
terms.  Handsome,  robust  birds  they  are 
and  show  up  when  a-wing,  with  a broad, 
white  line  through  the  wings  and  across 
'the  back  in  a groundwork  of  mottled 
lirownish-gray.  When  at  rest  or  running 
along  the  ground,  the  broad,  white  mark- 
ings are  concealed  by  the  folded  wings 
and  they  appear  as  immense  snipe-like 
[birds.  They  probably  have  eggs  now,  al- 
though the  closest  hunting  I can  give 
has  failed  to  discover  them.  These  birds 
{have  a pretty  fashion  of  salute  as  one 
;comes  down  to  the  ground  and  alights 
Jclose  by  another.  The  wings  are  gently 
[raised  to  full  extent  directly  upward  until 
[their  tips  quite  meet,  the  feathers  being 
[fanned  out  for  full  display  and  then  as 
gently  the  wings  are  lowered  into  place. 
Doubtless  this  is  the  love  token  and  is  to 
be  observed  most  frequently  in  April, 
soon  after  the  birds  have  arrived  from 
their  winter  sojourn  to  the  South. 

j"THE  forecaster  made  good  and  a cold 
nor’easter  was  with  us  in  the  earliest 
[morning.  We  were  all  out  before  sun- 
lup  and  a stroll  back  on  the  sand  flats 
proved  of  much  interest.  Many  birds 
were  there  on  a low  tide,  for  the  feeding 
seemed  to  be  especially  good  after  the 
surface  had  been  under  water  for  many 
'lours. 

I Along  the  borders  of  the  small,  zig- 
zagging stream  numerous  herons  were 
[standing  in  wait  for  victims  or  in  case  of 
:he  “Silver  Grays”  they  went  scurrying 
ibout  in  a shoal  chasing  and  thrusting 
vith  evident  success  as  was  evidenced  by 
he  white  gleaming  captive  shown  for  an 
nstant  before  it  disappeared.  One  statc- 
y old  fellow  in  blue  and  gray  stood  silent 
md  waiting  until  the  coming  of  his  de- 
sire when  with  two  or  three  most  stealthy 
steps  the  javelin  was  cast  and  the  deed 
vas  done. 

Out  there  on  the  bare  sands  the  glasses 
, show  hundreds  of  birds  of  several  sorts — 
andpipers  in  variety,  plovers  and  dow- 
tchers,  willets  and  rail.  Of  the  latter, 
he  rush-covered  marsh  for  long  dis- 
ances  about  these  flats  swarm  with  the 
arger  species.  The  Florida  clapper  rail, 
hat  now  have  young  running  about ; 
vhile  out  here  on  the  short  grass-covered 
flat  adjoining  those  tall,  close  rushes  I 
see  two  or  three  sora  that  have  lingered 
ong  and  surely  will  soon  begin  their 
ourney  northward.  Already  they  have 
some  out  in  their  nuptial  array  and  their 
)right,  yellow-green  bills  glisten  from 
way  across  the  flats  as  I view  the  feed- 
ng  birds  in  nervous  jerking  motions 
scurrying  about. 

' Returning  to  the  shanty,  I find  break- 
ast  under  way  but  not  ready  and  so  fill 


The  Hand 
That  Steers  Controls 
The  Speed  of  This  Motor 

The  Caille  Five  Speed  Motor  is  the  only  rowboat 
motor  having  a reversible  propeller.  The  hand  that 
steers  the  boat  governs  its  speed  forward  or  back- 
ward. You  fool  with  no  timing  lever.  Just  raise  or 
lower  the  steering  handle  in  a ratchet  and  you  go 
forward  fast  or  slow — or  you  back  up  fast  or  slow 
—or  you  can  stop  boat  without  stopping  motor.  It’s  the 
only  rowboat  motor  that  provides  big  launch  control.  The 


.BSpeed 
^ Motor 


is  the  only  rowboat  motor  that  starts  with  a regular  built-in 
starter.  You  wind  up  no  rope,  as  in  spinning  a top.  You 
wrestle  with  no  cranking  handle.  You  just  pull  a little  handle 
and  the  motor  starts.  A child  can  start  it. 

The  Caille  Five  Speed  Atotor  has  an  aluminum  water-cooled 
muffler  or  exhaust.  Prevents  accidental  burns  should  you 
touch  it.  The  peculiar  shape  of  the  reversible  propeller  blades 
provides  a motor  of  greatest  speed.  Furnished  with  magneto 
built  into  flywheel  or  battery  ignition.  The  Caille  Five  Speed 
Motor  is  not  a light-weight  novelty.  It  is  comfortably  port- 
able. But  it  has  the  weight  and  strength  which  our  20  years  of 
marine  engine  building  has  taught  us  is  absolutely  essential  to 
durability  and  long  life.  It  is  positively  the  highest  develop- 
ment in  rowboat  motor  design— the  best  motor  money  can  buy. 
Send  for  catalog  showing  complete  Caille  line.  A postal  brings  it. 


Caille  Five 
Speed  Motors 
from  $100  to 
$130.  Other 
types  as 
low  as  $75 


The  Caille  Perfection.  Motor  Co 

205  Caille  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dealers  Wanted 


(PRONOUNCED  “CAIL”) 

Rowboat  Motor's 


Designed  Specially 


Tor  an  Outboard  Motor,  (his  high- 
fTiule  Boat  is  IG  feet  long  and  will  carry 
sc\en  i)co]ile.  Will  not  settle  at  tlie  stem  wlu*n 
In  motion;  built  very  strong  ami  liphi;  varnlsli- 
finished  with  birch  mahoiiany  trimmings,  makim:  a 
very  handsome  boat.  Write  fur  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  JONES  & LA  BORDE  COMFANY,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


PALMER  MARINE  MOTORS 

Engine.s  to  suit  your  !»oat.  Two- 
cycle  one  and  two-cylinder.  *J  to 
t)  H.I*.  fourcycle;  one,  two. 
three,  four  and  six-cylinder.  Two 
to  seventy-live  If. I*.  Prices  from 
5.00  to  Fourcycle.  - 

II. P..  $!»s.(KL  suitable  for 

Rowboats  and  ^^lcht  Tend- 
ers. Calalc*guc  f>*:j 

PALMER  BROS. 

Dept.  C..  COS  COB.  CONN. 


FOLDING  PUNCTURE-PROOF  CANVAS  BOATS 

lilght,  easy  to  handle,- no  leaks  or  repairs:  check  as  baggage,  carry 
by  hand:  safe  for  family:  all  sizes:  non-slnkabte;  stmnger  than  wood: 
used  by  U.  S.  and  K'»r'ig»i  (Jovirnments.  .\warde<i  First  Friz  at 
Chicago  *>nd  St.  Louis  WorKPs  Fairs.  Wo  fit  our  boats  for  Outboard 
Motors.  Catalog. 

King  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co..  428  Harrison  St..  Katamaroo.  Mich. 
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Make  the 


Your  Fishing 
Companion 

It  Takes  You  VYhere  the 
Big  Fellows  Are 

S'e  .«  .1..  Co„,d  any- 

^'^AUad/an  Aerotlirust  to  your  boat  and  take  all  the  backache  and  hand-blisters 
out  of  that  long  pull  against  the  wind  or  current  to  where  they  are  bitin  . 

The  Aerothrust  is  an  imprevement  on  every  other  type  of  detachable  motor. 

^Ffrst,"the  aeroplane  propeller  takes  no  punishment  from  submerged  rocks,  logs 

Second,  you  never  have  to  worry  about  depth  of  water 
your  propeller  is  in  the  air  out  of  harms  way.  The  Aerothrust  will  take  you 

^"Third.^you  will  ^et  greater  speed  under  all  kinds  of  conditions  than  with  the 

'"pS^yo^ira^r^Independe^^  of  piers  and  docks  for  landing-just  run  her  nose 

^ ^ifth^when  fishing  you  can  navigate  shallow  streams  without  roiling  up  the  water. 
Made  in  3 and  5 H.  P.  sizes.  Write  to-day  for  prices  to 


AEROTHRUST 

DEPT.  F.  S. 


ENGINE  CO. 

LA  PORTE,  IND. 


imissEus 

“NEVER  LEAtC 

Thebxiilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot  that  sportsmen 
swear  by — soft,  easy-fit- 
ting and  as  near  water- 
proof as  a leather  boot 
can  be. 

Made  to  meas- 
ure from  best 
q uality 
cbrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 

If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write  us  for 
a catalog. 


Monthly 


AMERICAN  FUR  BREEDER  «... 

zine  Tells  about  breeding  Foxes,  Mink,  Skunk 
and  other  fur  animals.  $1  a year.  Sample  cow  IW. 

American  Fur  Breedert  Box  213  Eminence^  N*  Y* 


1^ 


A wnoie  r 


Trade-mark.  Registered 

F.  & R.’s 

SELF  RISING  PANCAKE  FLOUR 

A whole  wheat  pancake  flour  of  the  finest  quality 
f Manufactured  by  ^ 

THE  FARWELL  & RHINES  CO. 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 


.OUR 

St  quality 


NATIONAL 

SPORTSMAN 

is  a monthly  magazine,  crammed 
full  of  Hunting.  Fishing,  Camping. 
Trapping  stories,  and  pictures 
valuable  information  about  guns, 
rifles  revolvers,  fishing  tackle, 
camp  outfits,  best  places  to  go  for 
fish  and  game,  fish  and  game  laws, 
and  a thousand  and  one  helpful 
hints  for  sportsmen.  National 
Sportsman  tells  what  to  do  in  the 
woods,  how  to  cook  grub,  now  to 
build  camps  and  blinds,  ho'^'  to 
train  your  hunting  dog,  how  to 
preserve  trophies,  how  to  start  a 
gun  club,  liow  to  build  a nne 
range.  No  book  or  set  of  books 
you  can  buy  will  give  you  the 
amount  of  up-to-date  informa- 
tion about  life  in  the  open  that 
you  get  from  a year's  _ sub- 
scription to  the  National 
Sportsman. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

On  receipt  of  $1.00 
we  will  send  you 
National  Sports- 
man for  a whole 
e a r together 
with  one  of  our 
handsome  Mo- 
saic Gold  Watch 
Fobs  shown  here- 
with. Mail  your 
•irder  today.  Tour 
money  back  if  not 
fully  satisfied. 

NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 

/to  1 kI nixlttiMf  Ct  DocFon 


in  time  watching  a bunch  of  a dozen  or  ! 
more  turnstone  seeking  their  early  meal  ' 
just  at  the  water’s  edge  not  forty  yards  i 
from  our  camp.  They  probe  in  the  sand  ; 
and  flirt  the  small  bits  of  shells  and  peb-  ' 
bles  to  one  side  most  dextrously,  seem-  i 
ingly  never  a thought  of  fear,  and  I walk  ' 
slowly  a dozen  steps  nearer  in  the  open  i 
and  one  or  two  eye  me  rather  suspicious-  ; 
ly,  but  continue  the  search  and  I step  | 
slowly  away.  Fleeting  bands  of  the  tiny  i 
silvery  white  “peeps”  go  up  and  down  the  | 
beach  turning  and  twisting  as  if  impelled  | 
by  a common  thought.  These  are  the  lat-  ' 
est  to  leave  us,  of  the  “shore-bird”  group  : 
of  migrants,  in  the  springtime,  remaining 
on  into  June  and  are  among  the  very  first  i 
to  return  in  the  fall  and  yet  in  the  brief 
interval  have  made  the  long,  long  jour- 
ney to  the  bleak  arctics  and  return,  bring-  : 
ing  with  them  the  young  family  which ; 
has  there  been  reared.  Who  can  tell  of 
the  tremendous  power  that  draws  as  aj 
magnet,  true  as  the  compass,  year  after" 
year,  impelling  these  hardy  midgets  to, 
brave  such  a journey? 

The  fishermen  are  not  hurrying.  The  ? 
tide  will  not  be  favorable  for  their  work| 
for  several  hours  and  for  some  time  yet, 
I will  be  unable  to  cross  the  shoals  on! 
the  homeward  trip,  so  we  dally  over  the 
meal  and  gossip  of  the  world’s  happen- ; 
ings.  A 15-mile  pull  in  a heavy  fishing- 
boat  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances may  not  be  the  most  enjoyable!! 
entertainment,  but  given  a hard  wind  that 
becomes  a gale  and  add  a tide  running 
out  when  you  wish  it  was  rising,  and  the: 
combination  is  not  pleasing  in  the  con-  i 
templation  and  quite  strenuous  in  the  ex-j 
ecution. 

The  trip  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  was ' 
along  a comparatively  lee  shore,  except^ 
as  the  various  bays  and  streams  gave 
freer  access  to  the  fierce,  quartering 
wind,  but  the  last  seven-mile  stretch  up 
our  home  river  was  about  the  limit  for 
the  old  stager  and  the  more  than  three  ^ 
hours  necessary  to  pull  it  was  the  crown- 
ing effort  of  the  trip ; but  lightly  won 
pleasures  are  often  the  least  appreciated 
and  the  little  outing  to  Shell  Point  is, 
none  the  less  a red-letter  day  for  the 
extra  exertion  to  complete  it. 


A FISHING  HANDBOOK 

The  Abbey  and  Imbrie  Catalog  of’ 
Fishing  Tackle  for  1922,  which  hasj 
just  come  to  hand,  symbolizes  the  long; 
experience  of  this  company  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fishing  tackle,  with  an  illus- 
tration on  the  front  cover  showing  a 
tall-hatted  gentleman  of  the  1820  period 
fishing  from  the  bank  of  the  Hudson. 
Out  in  the  stream  the  steamer  Clermont 
is  side-paddling  its  way  up  the  river. 
The  house  of  Abbey  and  Imbrie  was  es- 1 
tablished  in  1820  and  they  were  the  first  ji 
to  make  their  catalog  something  more  j 
than  a mere  list  of  goods.  The  192Z  ' 
edition  contains  a number  of  articles  ou| 
angling  methods,  with  particular  refer-’ 
ence  to  the  tackle  that  is  best  for  eacF' 
kind  of  fishing.  A charge  of  10  cents  h , 
made  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  printingj 
and  mailing,  and  it  may  be  had  by  ad  ' 
dressing  them  at  97  Chambers  Street* 
New  York  City.  * 
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FISHING  FROM  BOTTOM 
TO  SURFACE 

I {Continued  from  page  206) 

sized  trout  rising  to  a thick  glut  of  float- 
: ing  adult  insects  which  it  is  probable 
have  traveled  down  the  stream  some  dis- 
tance from  the  place  they  have  risen  as 
nymphs.  I have  often  wondered  why 
arout  should  wait  to  feed  on  the  adult 
winged  insect  at  the  surface  when  they 
can  more  readily  be  captured  in  mid- 
water. 

Certain  it  is  that  nymphs  furnish  the 
most  valuable  food  to  put  trout  in  fine 
condition  and  quick  growth.  While  trout 
are  feeding  on  them  the  only  logical  way 
to  successfully  capture  them  is  to  fish 
■with  nymphs  and  other  deep-water  creep- 
ers, of  which  special  articles  may  be 
studied  by  the  reader  under  the  title  of 
“The  Art  of  Nymph  Fishing”  and  “New 
Deep-water  Creepers  for  Trout.”  There 
are  a few  sets  (tied  by  the  author)  of 
these  nymphs  and  other  creepers  avail- 
able to  anglers  if  they  should  desire  to 
buy  copies  to  tie  for  themselves,  upon 
application  through  the  Editor  of  Forest 
AND  Stream. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  MAMMALS 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  plans  to  hold  a competitive 
exhibition  of  photographs  of  mammals  in 
the  wild  state  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mammalogists.  These  photographs  will 
be  exhibited  in  the  halls  of  the  museum, 
and  all  entries  must  be  made  on  or  be- 
fore May  10th.  These  photographs  will 
be  on  exhibition  to  the  general  public 
for  one  month.  Prizes  will  be  offered 
for  the  best  photographs. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  MOOSE 

The  honor  of  killing  the  moose  with 
the  champion  antlers  of  the  1921 
hunting  season  in  New  Brunswick  goes 
to  Lewis  Hawkins,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  spread  of  the  horns  measured  64 
inches. 

The  Philadelphian  killed  the  giant  bull 
last  October  in  the  territory  of  Guide 
Charles  Cremin,  of  Fredericton.  This  is 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Nepisiguit  River 
along  the  Canadian  National  Railways. 

While  the  best  head  of  the  season,  it 
was  eight  inches  smaller  than  the  biggest 
head  ever  taken  out  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick woods.  Blunting  records  show  that 
L.  Russell,  a resident  hunter  of  the  north 
shore  district  of  the  province,  killed  a 
moose  four  years  ago  with  antlers  spread- 
ing 72  inches,  an  even  six  feet.  This 
animal  also  was  killed  in  the  deep  forests 
about  the  headwaters  of  the  Nepisiguit. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  record  antlers 
taken  by  a non-resident  hunter  in  New 
Brunswick  measured  68)4  inches  and 
crowned  the  head  of  a bull  killed  in  1907 
by  Dr.  Monroe,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Dr. 
Stickney,  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  killed 
a moose  several  years  later  whose  antlers 
had  a spread  of  66  inches.  Both  these 
animals  were  killed  in  the  Nepisiguit 
region. 


Disappearing 
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Cant  Injure  the  Propeller 


ROPEUER 

Here  is  the  ideal  motor  boat  for  your  summer  cottage 
at  the  lake  or  river — the  DISAPPEARING  PRO- 
PELLER BOAT,  a sturdy  craft,  easy  to  operate,  beau- 
tifully finished  in  natural  woods — a boat  that  you  will 
be  proud  to  own. 

For  a family  runabout  or  for  fishing  the  DISAP- 
PEARING PROPELLER  BOAT  is  unsurpassed.  You 
can  steer  it  close  to  rocky  shores,  run  it  full  speed  right 
up  onto  the  beach,  drag  it  over  pebbles,  or  pull  it  up 
onto  the  dock  like  a rowboat — the  propeller  “draws  in 
its  head  like  a turtle,”  safe  from  injury,  the  instant  its 
protecting  guard  touches  a sunken  snag  or  rock. 

Each  WATERFORD  model  is  equipped  with  a specially  built 
Marine  Motor,  capable  of  any  speed  up  to  9 miles  per  hour.  A 
Maxim  Silencer  completely  muffles  the  exhaust.  No  noise  but  the 
rippling  waves. 

No  vibration.  Engine  absolutely  reliable  and  thoroughly  tested. 
Women  and  children  can  operate  a DISAPPEARING  PROPELLER 
BOAT  alone  in  perfect  confidence.  23  miles  to  a gallon  of  gasoline. 
Tank  holds  enough  for  100-mile  trip.  Seats  6 to  8 people  comfortably. 
More  than  4,000  DISAPPEARING  PROPELLER  BOATS  in  use 
to-day. 

Three  models,  pricedi  at  $375,  $425  and  $475.  Delivered  complete, 
ready  to  run. 

Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  literature,  showing 
DISAPPEARING  PROPELLER  BOATS  in  colors, 
and  giving  complete  description.  Write  to-day. 

DISAPPEARING  PROPELLER  BOAT  CORPORATION 

Dept.  E 725  Main  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Factories  at  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. ; Wisconsin 
Rapids,  Wis. ; Seattle,  Wash. 

Canadian  Offices:  Toronto,  Canada, 

tGOOD  PROPOSITION  FOR  DEALERS 


320  Acres,  Deer  Country,  25  miles  north  Duluth.  En- 
tirely surrounds  small  lake.  Ideal  for  Ilunting.  Fishing; 
Farming  later.  Quick  Sale  $2,200,  half  cash.  Farmer. 
Lake  Shore  Specialist,  312  Second  Ave.,  S.  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


AT  SPEND /SPRING.  SUMMER.  FALL  GATTIERING 
U I Buttcrnies.  Instcts?  I buy  hundreds  of  hinds  ft r 
collections.  * Some  worth  $1  to  $7  each.  Simple  outdoor 
work  with  my  instructions.  Pictures,  PrlcellsL  Gel  ready 
now.  Send  2Sc,  NOT  STAMPS,  for  lllostrated  PROSPECTUS 
MR.  SINCUIR,  Dealer  in  lasects.  Depl.t)  OCEAN  PARK.  ULIF. 


Eeally  your  hunting,  Ashing  or  vacation  outfit  Is  NOT  complete  ^thout  one  of  theso 
collapsible,  storm-proof  canvas  houses.  Carried  In  a roll,  light,  6tn>ng,  easily  net 
^ up  without  tools.  Ventilating  shutters,  screened  against  mosquitoes,  dolightfulty 
cool,  open  to  the  breeze  or  closed  storm  tight  or  just  partly  closed,  ns  you  wish. 
Eleven  sizes.  An  ideal  house  for  all  outdoor  purposes.  Very  durable,  will  withstand 
^ heavy  winds.  You  will  be  delighted  with  it.  Write  for  prices  and  description. 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY  650  FRONT  ST.,  COLFAX,  lOW^ 


Outdoor  Sleeping, 
Hotels.  Golf  Clubs. 
Summer  Resorts,  Etc. 


CAMP  OUT  IN 


cm. 


TO-NATURE 

CANVAS  HOUSES 
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^uCan'i 
BEAT  OOR, 

PRICES  on  these 
PISTOLS 


25  - Calibre  Kegu- 
lation  7-Shot,  Blue 
Steel,  Handsome 
Automatic : accurate 
and  reliable;  highest 
grade  material  aii>l 
ivorkmanship ; double 
safety  attachment 
m a k e s accidental 
discharge  utterly  im- 
possible; perfect  grip; 
small,  compact;  you 
need  this  gun  fur 
jrour  protection.  Reg- 
ular value  $22.00; 
get  one  now.  No. 

105,  while  they  last. 

$8.75 

$25  Military  Model 
Automatic  for  . 

Just  like  they  used  "Over  There."  A MAN’S  gun, 
built  for  hard  service.  Shoots  Standard  ammunition. 
.32-calibre,  with  EXTRA  magazine  free.  A 10-shot 
gun,  regularly  soki  for  $25.00.  Our  price  NOW,  for 
.32-Calibre  No.  205  while  they  last $10.75 


SHOOTS 

STANDARD 

AMMUNITION 


$10.75 


Value 


SAUER 

AUTOMATIC 


Truly,  the  most'  remarkable  weapon  \ 
made  regardless  of  name,  make  or 
price;  9-sliot;  2^-inch  barrel;  fin- 
ished in  blue  steel ; checkered  hard 
rubber  grip;  perfect  lines;  safety 
devices  prevent  accidental  discharge. 
Regular  ^35  ^S-Cal.,  No.  705. 


32-Cal„  No.  703-A 


$24.50 

G 


LUGER 


enume 
erman 

.30-Calibre,  3%-in.  barrel.  9-Shot 
Automatic,  with  automatic  magazine 
ejector;  the  latest,  best  and  most 
reliable  pistol  made.  Safety  attach- 
ment. Shoots  American  Ammunition. 

Regailar  value,  $90;  Our  Price,  30-Cal.,  No.  905,  $24.50 


The  World.  Famous^ 
Most  Powerful  V/caponKnown 
automatic  PISTOL 

$O'750 


FiSTOu  INS>D£' 
OF  HOLSTER 


HOlTTEft  ATTACHlfc 
rNSTANTCr 
CONVtRTiNS  n 

4iaq_A  rifle 


The  MAUSER 

7-63  m.m.  (30 
Cal.),  and  9 m.m. 
(38  Cal.),  un- 
equalled fof  com- 
pactness. accuracy 
Can  be  used  as 


and  penetrating  power, 
pistol  or  rifle.  The  wooden  holster  easily 
slides  onto  the  handle  of  pistol,  instantly 
converting  it  into  a rifle,  as  illustrated.  Has  1.000- 
yard  range,  adjustable  sight,  top  loading  magazine; 
holds  10  cartridges.  Absolutely  safe;  light  recoil; 
weight  3U  lbs.  Regular  Value  $90.  MAUSER  Com- 
bination No.  605 $37.50 

ALL  OUR  MERCHANDISE  IS  BRAND  NEW 
Order  one  of  these  specials  NOW.  Supply  Limited. 
Mail  Orders  Promptly  filled  (Cliarges  Prepaid)  when 
accompanied  by  Money  Order  or  Bank  Draft,  or  if 
you  prefer 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Pay  Postman  on  arrival.  Our  price  plus  postage. 
Examine  merchandise  carefully  and  if  not  as  repre- 
sented just  return  sama  and  get  your  MONEY  BACK 
without  any  red  tape  whatsoever.  Bank  reference. 

E X>  NV’ A XI.  X>  S 

Import  Trading  Corp. 

I 258  Broadway,  Dept.  5,  NewYoiTc  City 


ONE  OF  16,400  ITEMS 


“Glowbody”  Minnow” 

Crystal  body  contains  tube  of  permanently  lu- 
minous material.  Looks  like  wriggling  worm  as  it 
spirals  through  water.  Attracts  bass  day  or  night. 
Double  hook  easily  detached  and  single  hook  sub- 
stituted if  desired.  Crystal  body  protected  by 

wires.  Retails  at  $1.00. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Abbey  & Imbrie  quality 
tackle.  Catalog — a Fishing  Handbook — on  re- 
ceipt of  10  cents. 

ABBEY  & IMBRIE 

Division  of  Baker,  Murray  & Imbrie 

97  Chambers  St.  New  York 


NOSTEALUM  INSECT  HdpKS 


AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 

LOU.D,  EPPINGER 

312  EAST  CONGRESS  ST.  DETROIT.  MICH. 


THE 

ORIGINAL 

WIDE 


Two  Grips  Ar 
Better  Than  One  ^ = 

The  E.Z.  2-Grip  Garter  is  so  far  ahead  of 
any  other,  in  real  comfort  and  convenience, 
that  the  joy  of  wearing  it  can't  be  described. 

Buy  it  and  try  it  to-day.  It’s  a treat  for 
your  feet.  E.Z.  Garters  are  35c  to  $1  every- 
where in  single  grip  (regular  or  adjustaWe) 
and  the  E.Z.  2-Grip.  Made  solely  by  The 
Thos.  P.  Taylor  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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A BIG  GAME  HUNT  ' 

IN  OREGON 

{Continued  from  page  199)  ^ 

Frank’s  big  buck  and  two  others.  These  i 
we  kept  sacked  so  the  flies  could  not  get  [ 
at  them  as  we  wanted  to  take  them  home  I 
whole. 

We  found  an  old  prospector  at  Di-  ! 
mond  Creek  and  he  told  us  he  had  seen  , 
bear  signs  every  day  that  he  had  been  j 
there  and  not  far  off,  so  we  concluded!' 
to  stay  over  and  give  them  a round-up'.  | 
He  told  us  where  to  go  and  we  started  \ 
out  pretty  early  and  had  hardly  gotten 
a mile  from  camp  before  the  dogs  struck  , 
a bear  track  and  commenced  to  work  on  | 
it.  A bear  had  been  there  during  the  ? 
night  and  had  been  wandering  around 
among  the  huckleberries  and  manzinita 
and  it  was  quite  a while  before  the  dogs  , 
got  the  trail  straightened  out,  but  when  f 
they  did  they  went  some,  I can  tell  you.  i 
As  he  had  his  bed  not  far  away  they ! 
soon  had  him  going  and  in  a compara-  | 
tively  short  time  they  had  him  up  a tree,  j 
It  was  about  half  a mile  down  to  where  ' 
they  were  and  when  we  got  there  we  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a brown  bear  andi] 
not  very  large,  probably  a two-year-old.  j 
It  did  not  take  Frank  long  to  do  him 
up  with  a shot  in  the  head. 

We  went  on  down  Dimond  Creek  and 
came  to  a hillside  that  was  covered  with 
timber  and  brush  and  in  making  our 
way  through  it  we  suddenly  came  out  on,/ 
a small  basin  with  springy  places  and  I 
high  salal  bushes.  Here  we  saw  where) 
a big  fellow  had  been  wading  through  i 
the  mud.  The  dogs  took  the  track  and 
were  off  again.  Down  the  hill  they 
went  and  across  Dimond  Creek  and  up 
the  other  side,  opening  at  every  jump. 
W e kept  on  and  soon  came  out  on  a high 
point,  from  which  we  could  see  all  over  j 
the  hillside  on  the  opposite  side  and 
pretty  soon  we  saw  the  dogs  come  out  1 
of  a gulch  and  they  were  going  around 
the  hillside  like  the  wind.  ] 

All  at  once  Frank  called  to  me  and! 
said;  “Look  there!”  and  at  the  same', 
time  pointing  away  ahead  of  the  dogs. 

I looked  and  there  was  the  old  bear 
waddling  along  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  | 
He  passed  over  a ridge  out  of  our  sight 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the  dogs  I 
appeared  and  went  over  the  hill  and;' 
down  in  the  East  Fork  of  Dimond  j 
Creek.  We  knew  now  that  they  were 
bound  to  overtake  him  in  a few  minutes 
so  we  went  down  and  crossed  the  creek 
and  went  on  around  that  way.  When 
we  got  to  where  we  had  seen  them  dis- 
appear over  the  hill  we  heard  them  down 
on  the  creek  and  they  had  the  bear  all , 
right,  but  he  wasn't  up  a tree  by  a long 
shot.  We  could  tell  by  the  way  they 
were  going  after  him  that  they  had  him 
on  pretty  good  ground. 

We  got  down  there  as  soon  as  possible 
and  found  them  on  a small  flat  with  a 
few  trees  standing  near  the  center  and.  I 
if  the  reader  will  believe  me,  they  were 
not  giving  him  much  rest,  as  first  one 
and  then  the  other  kept  tearing  around 
him  and  grabbing  him  by  the  ham  until 
he  could  do  nothing  but  keep  turning 
around  and  around  to  keep  them  off.  It 
was  a great  fight  and  we  could  not  resist 
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the  temptation  to  stand  and  watch  it  for 
a,  while  as  we  were  behind  trees  out  of 
sight. 

Presently  we  made  up  our  minds  to 
shoot  and  at  the  crack  of  the  guns  he 
went  down  and  my  dog  Trailor  seized 
him  by  the  ham  and  the  other  dog  by 
the  head.  This  proved  to  be  a bad  break 
as  the  bear  threw  a paw  around  the 
dog  that  had  him  by  the  head  and  pulled 
him  down  under  him  and  began  to  chew 
him  up  without  much  ceremony.  We 
ran  toward  them  now  and  began  to  pour 
bullets  into  him  thick  and  fast  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  dog  slide 
out  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  was 
not  badly  hurt  after  all.  I now  put  a 
shot  in  the  side  of  his  head  which  fin- 
ished him  and  the  dogs  were  willing  to 
quit,  too,  as  they  were  very  tired.  This 
was  a big  brown  bear  and  when  we  told 
the  old  prospector  about  him  he  said  he 
had  seen  his  track  often. 

We  packed  him  in  and  started  for 
town  with  six  big  bucks  and  five  bear. 
This  happened  several  years  ago  but 
there  is  just  as  much  game  there  now 
as  there  was  then.  Frank  Coats  and  I 
were  out  in  that  same  locality  last  sum- 
mer and  we  saw  any  amount  of  bear 
and  deer  signs,  but  as  it  was  during  the 
closed  season  we  did  not  hunt  any. 

Now  in  conclusion  I will  say  to  any 
of  the  readers  of  this  story  who  appre- 
ciate it  and  want  any  information  about 
hunting  and  fishing  in  Oregon,  if  they 
will  write  to  me  at  Trinidad,  California, 
and  send  a self-addressed  envelope,  I will 
endeavor  to  answer  their  questions  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  but  do  not  get 
it  into  your  heads  that  you  can  have 
very  much  success  in  hunting  bear  with- 
out a dog. 

THE  MAGNUM  GUN 

(Continued  from  page  213) 

able  to  do.  Noting  the  advertisement  of 
the  Lewis’  Magnum  guns  in  Forest  and 
Stream,  my  spirits  were  somewhat  re- 
vived. 

I wrote  to  them  and  they  replied  that 
their  Magnum  gun  would  kill  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  yards  using  one  and  one- 
half  ounces  BB  shot.  (The  English  BB 
is  about  the  size  of  our  number  one.) 

I ordered  one  of  their  finest  guns  and 
was  shocked  a few  days  later  on  reading 
an  article  in  another  magazine  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  Magnum  was  in- 
tended only  for  black  powder,  and  that 
very  thin  brass  cases  were  required  for 
the  gun  and  that  these  cases  could  not  be 
secured  in  this  country  and  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  ordered  from  England,  the  so- 
called  “Perfect”  cases.  Also  that  the 
killing  power  of  the  gun  would  not  be  the 
same  in  this  country  because  the  duck 
shooting  conditions  were  different  and 
many  other  discouraging  statements. 

I wrote  at  once  to  the  Lewis  people 
regarding  the  powder  and  shells  and 
again  asked  about  the  killing  range. 
They  answered  that  their  guns  are  bored 
for  smokeless  powder  and  that  I could 
use  three-inch  cases  (paper)  as  fur- 
nished in  America,  and  that  the  cone  in 
the  Magnum  is  so  made  that  cither  brass 
or  paper  cases  (shells)  could  be  used,  1 


Never  Disappoints 


Marble’s  equipment 
won’t  fail  you  in  a pinch 
— miles  from  camp  or  town 
you  need  an  article  you  can 
trust  and  you  may  place  ut- 
most dependence  in  anything 
bearing  the  name  Marble’s. 

Here  are  a few  Items — there  are  various  sizes  and  styles  of 
Safety  Pocket  and  Camp  Axes,  Hunting  Knives,  Gun  Sights, 
Gun  Cleaning  Implements,  Waterproof  Matchbox,  Nitro- 
Solvent  Oil,  Auxiliary  Car- 


tridges, Shell  Extractors  and 
Recoil  Pads.  Most  stores 
sell  Marble’s  Equipment — if 
your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you  order  direct.  Ask 
for  Marble’s  catalog. 


Clincher  Gaff 

You  need  not  come 
back  from  a fishing  trip 
with  a story  about  the 
“big  ones  getting  away  ” 
if  you  carry  this  gaff. 
For  any  fish  from  M to 
20  pounds.  Surer,  safer 
318  and  quicker  than  a 

landing  net.  Reach  out,  close  your  hand 
— he  will  not  tear  and  can’t  twist  out. 
Made  of  polished  steel,  heavily  nickeled — • 
may  be  locked  with  points  together.  18 
in.  long,  in.  between  points.  Very 
Strong  and  durable.  $1.2S. 


Camp  Axe 


No.  9.  A real  necessity  to  every 
outdoor  man.  Small  enough  to  carry 
in  the  belt,  yet  large  and  heavy 
enough  for  strenuous  use.  Blade  of 
finest  steel,  2^x4  in.  Min.  handle  of 
selected  hickory,  weighs  22  oz.  A 
tool  you  will  never  regret  owning. 

$1.50.  Sheath,  75c  additional. 

Handy  Compass 

Don't  go  on  a trip  to  woods  or 
lake,  or  even  on  a motor  tour,  with- 
out a Marble’s  compass  to  guide 
you  right.  Made  with  waterproof 
screw  case.  Accurate  at  all  times, 
for  it  cannot  demagnetize.  Safety  Coat 
Compass — fastens  to  coat  or  belt,  can’t  get 
lost — in  plain  view  at  all  times.  Stationary 
dial,  $1.50.  Revolving  dial,  $1.75.  Pocket 
Compass — Stationary  dial,  $1.Z5  Re- 
volving dial,  $1,50. 

MARBLE  ARMS  & MFC.  CO., 

526  Delta  Ave.  Gladstone,  Mich. 


TAKE  THE  HOME  COOKING 
WITH  YOU 

Many  an  otherwise  enjoyable  trii) — motoring, 
fishing,  hunting  or  picnicUing — is  spoiled  by 
inadequate  or  unpalatable  food  and  drink. 

Get  an  Everybody's  IlawUeye  Uasket  Refrigera- 
tor and  enjoy  good  meals  willi  llie  Imme-cook- 
ing  flavor.  Ice  comjiartmeiit  holds  day’s  supply. 
Keeps  everything  fresh,  crisp  and  delicious. 
Reverages  cooled  to  just  Hie  right  temiieraturo. 
('anipers  can  have  fresh  milk,  butter,  meat, 
eggs,  etc.  Our  new  popular  style. 

REFRIGERATOR 

ONLY  $6.50 

A light,  portable  basket  Refrigerator  with  re- 
movable i(‘e  compartment.  Easy  to  carry 

packs  away  convenientb’.  Fine  for  every  kind 
of  outing.  Ask  your  dealer.  Guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  C and 
lirices.  Also  particulars  of  our  com- 
plefe  line — a variety  of  models  to  fit 
every  need. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO. 

750  Hawkeye  Bldg.  Burlington,  Iowa 


Dress  Right 
for  Sport 

In  canoeing  and  other  summer 
sports  clothing  gets  rough  wear. 
You  want  to  be  presentable  to 
your  friends  at  all  times.  Dox- 
bak  and  Kamp~it  Togs  are  made 
for  hard  usage  and  keep  their 
stylish  appearance.  That  is  why 
they  are  so  popular. 

The  1922  style  book  shows  the 
many  garments  designed  for  all 
outdoor  needs  in  both  fabrics. 
Get  a copy  today  at  your  deal- 
er’s, or  write  us. 

Utica-Duxbak  Corp. 

10  Hickory  St«  Utica,  N.Y* 


ANO  B^UCHCt 


CdAT 


ELECTRICAL 
Training  Book 


FREE 


^nd  me  your  name  and  address  and  I wRI  send  you  m 

qualify  for  high  paying  Jobs  in  Elactrlcit] 
now  open,  jrfh-opare  at  home  — qulchly- 
during  sparo  tinio  under  an  Electrical  Engineer  Tai^i 
advantage  of  this  unusual  oM.r-only  tSnpoJ^O-. 

^W.  WICKf,  PrMident  WICKS  ELECTTUCAL  WSTnUTl 

3601  Michigan  Ave,  CHICAGO 
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Sam^MusIdes/ScrappyBiiss  I 
date  you  to  Ontdtu)  | 

“Fresh  water  tigers”  that  give  you  a thrill-  ^ 

ing  fight.  Gamy  bass  that  strike  hard  and 
often.  In  waters  easy  to  reach  by  way  of  the 

GmadianPddfic  Railwd(y 

For  fuU  information  based  on  actual  in- 
vestigation and  latest  advices  write  to 

A.  O.  SEYMOUR,  General  Toarist  Agent 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Montreal 


Spring  Bear  Hunting 

FOR  RED-BLOODED  SPORTSMEN 

Write  me  about  the  big  Grizzly  of  Thorofare  and 
Bridger  Lake.  Full  information  to  those  interested. 

CECIL  J.  HUNTINGTON 

Ishawooa,  Wyoming  Via  Cody 


INDIAN  MEADOWS  RANCH 

Spend  your  vacation  on  a Wyoming  ranch, 
on  the  north  fork  of  Wind  River,  in  the 
big-game  country.  Trout  fishing,  horseback 
riding,  camping  trips  in  the  mountains  with 
pack  outfits.  Trips  to  Jackson’s  Hole  and 
Yellowstone  Park.  Elk,  Sheep  and  Deer- 
hunting in  season.  Write  for  rates,  etc. 
T.  M.  BAIN 

Indian  Meadows  Ranch,  Circle,  Wyoming 


SUN  RIVER  CANYON 

MONTANA 

The  wildest  BIG  GAME  district  in  the  West; 
Elk,  deer,  bear.  Five  thousand  ELK  in 
canyon.  Shots  guaranteed.  For  further  in- 
formation write  NOW  to 

P.O.  Box  1534  Great  Falls,  Mont. 


NORTHERN 

TIMAGAMI 


ONTARIO 

Wabi-Kon  Camp 
Lake  Timagami 
Ontario,  Canada 


The  unspoiled  country — A real  North  Woods  Camp  with 
every  comfort  in  the  heart  of  four  million  acres  of 
virgin  forest — 1502  lakes.  Wonderful  fishing.  Guides, 
Boats.  Canoes  and  Launches,  Bathing,  Tramping.  One 
night  from  Toronto.  Excellent  table.  Write  for  booklets. 

MISS  E.  ORR,  250  Wright  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


ADIRONDACK 

Fisherman,  hunter,  or  pleasure-seeker,  we  are 
ready  for  you  at  Sunset  Inn,  on  the  largest  lake 
in  the  Mountains.  Here  game  abounds  and  nature 
reigns  supreme.  Small  camps  ; fireplace ; lounging 
room,  dancing,  and  all  improvements.  Write  for 
particulars. 

BEEBE  & ASHTON 

Cranberry  Lake  New  York 


ROUTDALE  CABINS 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Nation's  Playground; 
Easy  to  Get  to.  and  a 
Paradise  for  the  Fisherman,  Hunter, 
Vacationist  and  Health-Seeker. 
Accommodations  Limited.  Our  Slogan 
Is  “Service  to  the  Individual." 

Write  for  Information, 

WIMMER  & LEE.  Troutdale,  Maine. 


Saddle  and  Pack-Horse  Excursions 
W.  G.  ADLER 


CAMPING 
FISHING 
HUNTING 

70  Mile  House  Post  Office,  Brown  Meadows  Ranch 
Cariboo  Road,  B.  C.  .*.  Canada 

Reference:  BANK  OF  MONTREAL,  ASHCROFT,  B.  C. 


Log  Cabins  and 
Cottages 

(Sixth  Edition) 

How  to  Build  and 
Furnish  Them 

By  WILLIAM  S.  WICKS 
PRICE  $2.00 

Postpaid  in  U.  S.  and  Canada 

Forest  and  Stream 

9 East  40tli  St.  B<«>k  Dept.  N.  Y.  City 


and,  furthermore,  that  good  results  could 
be  obtained  from  two  and  one-half  9r 
two  and  three-quarter  inch  shells. 

Having  all  the  curiosity  and  anxiety 
of  a youngster,  I could  scarcely  wait 
until  my  Magnum  arrived,  and  when  it 
came  to  hand  the  packages  looked  won- 
derful to  me.  I guess  there  are  many 
who  know  how  one’s  hands  tremble  when 
opening  the  packages  containing  “The 
Gun.” 

It  looked  pretty  good,  but  was  not  en- 
graved to  any  extent  considering  the 
cost.  It  was  well  balanced,  handled  well 
and  weighed  eight  and  one-half  pounds. 
The  stock  and  forearm  were  made  of 
good  selected  walnut  but  not  exceptional- 
ly fine.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get 
the  old  style  fancy  dark-grained  walnut 
gun  stocks  of  years  ago.  The  rib  had 
the  regular  drop  in  the  center  between 
the  breech  and  the  muzzle,  as  on  all  the 
older  guns.  The  choke  did  not  seem  to 
be  extra  tight  (close).  The  barrels  were 
rather  heavy  throughout  and  the  bore 
seemed  to  narrow  all  the  way  from  the 
breech  to  the  muzzle.  There  seemed  to 
be  some  question  as  to  a slight  enlarge- 
ment of  the  bore  just  before  the  choke 
commenced.  The  gun  was  not  cut  larger 
than  the  ordinary  twelve-gauge  (not  an 
eleven-gauge  as  some  of  Ore  sporting 
writers  would  have  us  believe).  The 
cone  as  compared  with  other  guns  of  my 
collection  (Parker,  L.  C.  Smith,  Ithaca, 
Remington  and  Winchester)  seemed  to 
resemble  more  closely  that  of  the  Parker 
gun.  The  chamber  was  spacious,  which 
is  very  satisfactory  for  hand-loaded 
shells.  The  end  of  the  chamber  seemed 
almost  invisible  and  merged  into  the  cone 
with  scarcely  any  obstruction  to  the 
touch,  but  it  could  be  seen  by  transmitted 
light. 

I tried  the  gun  at  sixty  yards,  using 
four  drams  of  Du  Pont,  and  one  and 
one-half  ounces  of  number  four  shot  in 
three-inch  Leader  shells.  The  patterns 
in  thirty-inch  circles  were  very  pleasing. 
No  duck  could  get  through  them.  At 
thirty-five  yards  number  four  shot  were 
driven  through  an  inch  soft  pine  board. 
Field  work  with  jack-snipe,  using  or- 
dinary shells,  twenty-six  grains  Balistite, 
one  and  one-fourth  ounces  of  number 
seven  and  one-half  shot  gave  killing 
range  from  forty  to  sixty  yards.  With 
ordinary  loads  of  black  powder  the  gun 
did  not  seem  to  do  so  well.  The  same 
was  true  with  number  nine  and  ten  shot 
for  snipe. 

At  sixty  yards  with  heavy  loads  of 
number  eight  shot  the  target  was  poor  as 
to  pattern  and  to  numbers  in  target. 
(These  tests  were  made  against  the 
wind.)  Shooting  number  fours,  fives, 
twos  and  ones  into  water  at  one  hundred 
yards,  using  heavy  loads,  the  charge 
dropped  about  ten  yards  short,  but  gave 
rather  a compact  splash.  No  results  on 
ducks  were  obtained,  for  the  reason  that 
every  time  that  I took  the  gun  into  the 
blind  no  ducks  put  in  appearance.  How- 
ever, a number  of  single  mud  hens  were 
killed  while  swimming  in  the  water  at  a 
distance  estimated  at  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  yards,  using  number  five  shot 
and  four  drams  of  powder  and  elevating 
the  gun  about  one  foot  over  the  birds. 
The  trials  averaged  three  shots  to  kill. 
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For  rabbit  shooting,  using  the  ordinary 
Leader  shell  the  gun  gave  good  results. 
The  duck  season  being  short  here,  owing 
to  the  early  frosts  and  snow,  the  gun  was 
sent  to  Captain  C.  A.  Askins,  Ames, 
Oklahoma,  to  try  against  his  Super 
twelve  made  by  the  Fox  people. 

My  own  results  lead  me  to  believe  that 
it  has  a killing  range  on  ducks  at  sixty 
yards,  using  number  five,  four,  six  or  two 
shot,  and  I think  this  range  can  be 
stretched  ten  to  fifteen  yards  after  care- 
ful study  of  different  wadding,  powder, 
shot  and  loads. 

For  killing  ducks  in  flocks,  using  heavy 
shot  I believe  that  eighty  yards  will  be 
reached  without  difficulty,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  extra  practice  will  be 
needed  in  handling  the  gun  so  as  to  be- 
come familiar  with  loading  and  elevation. 
Considering  the  weight  of  the  gun,  the 
recoil  for  the  heavy  loads  is  not  severe. 

The  gun  handles  all  sizes  of  shells  well 
and  gives  better  patterns  with  large  shot. 
If  used  on  blind  shooting  it  might  be 
made  a little  heavier,  say  nine  and  one- 
half  pounds.  I would  recommend  that 
the  rib  be  elevated,  or  at  least  be  made 
level.  I would  also  have  the  beaver  tail 
forearm.  The  gun  does  not  look  any  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  American-made 
gun.  Karl  W.  Smith,  Wisconsin. 


'~nHE  results  of  Mr.  Askins’  testing 
•*  trials  zvitli  the  Lezvis’  Magnum  and  a 
special  Fox  gun  have  been  reported  by 
him  as  follozxs ; 


The  Lezvis’  Magnum 


Super  X Shell.  No.  6 

Shot. 

1>4  Oz. 

40 

yards 

30  in.  pattern 

216 

79.4% 

50 

199 

73  % 

60 

((  ii  ii 

160 

58.7% 

70 

u 

ii  ii  ii 

98 

36  % 

The  Special 

Fox 

1J4  Os. 
89.7% 
72.8% 
56  % 
47.8% 


Super  X Shell.  No.  6 Shot. 

40  yards  30  in.  pattern  244 

50  “ “ “ 198 

60  “ “ “ “ 153 

70  “ “ “ “ 120 

At  41)  and  70  yards  the  Fox  shozvs  a 
higher  pattern  percentage.  At  50  and  60 
yards  the  Lezvis’  Magnum  produced  bet- 
ter results. 

The  Super  X cartridges  used  for  these 
trials  are  comparatively  nezv  and  the 
pozu’der  also  is  a recent  product  of  the 
DuPont  Co.  It  is  a nitro  cellulose  flake 
that  comes  zvithin  what  is  termed  the  pro- 
gressive slozu  burning  class;  that  is,  it 
does  not,  like  fast  burning  pozvder,  de- 
velop all  of  its  energy  zvithin  the  first  ten 
inches  of  the  barrel,  zvith  corresponding 
high  breech  pressure,  but  burns  more 
slozvly,  arriving  at  its  peak  about  the 
middle  of  a 30-inch  barrel  and  continues 
for  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  tube. 
The  results  are  lozver  breech  pressures, 
a longer  pressure  curve  and  a higher 
muzzle  velocity.  Naturally,  heavier 
charges  can  be  used  without  discomfort 
or  danger.  It  is  apparent  that  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  modern  gun-makers, 
powder  manufacturers  and  shell  loaders 
have  resulted  in  a very  considerable  en- 
largement of  the  effective  range  of  the 
shot  gun.  This  will  be  particidarly  ap- 
preciated by  duck  shooters,  as,  thanks  to 
the  migratory  bird  lazv,  zvild  fozvl  are 
increasing  rapidly. — [ Editors. ] 


‘‘The  Land  of  the  Sky-Blue  W ater’’ 

IN  THE  SHADE  OF  MT.  KATAHDIN 
Fishing,  camping, canoeing, boating, mountain  climbing 
in  the  glorious  solitudes,  a night’s  ride  from  Boston. 

Camps  accommodating  both  men  and  women  are  in  order,  and  ex- 
perienced guides  whose  cooking  is  proverbial  await  your  coming.  Safe 
as  at  home. 

The  200-mile  canoe  trip  up  the  Allegasli  river  is  the  finest  in  the 
world — shorter  distances  if  you  prefer  it. 

Send  10  cents  for  “In  the  Maine  Woods,  1922,”  containing  colored 
maps  and  routes.  Many  times  worth  price.  Packed  full  of  information 
about  routes,  camps,  guides,  fishing  waters,  tackle,  rates— in  short,  all 
one  wishes  to  know.  Address  Vacation  Dept.  /. 

BANGOR  & AROOSTOOK  R.  R. 

Bangor,  Me. 

Geo.  M.  Houghton,  General  Passenger  Agent 


mFONIfi- 

[m)donHall 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 
Combined  in  ownership  and 
management.  Hospitable,  quiet 
homelike.  Broad  deck  porches 
overlooking  the  sea.  Beautiful 
pavilions  and  sun  parlors.  Pleasant 
rooms.  Golf  and  yacht  club  privileges. 
On  Beach  andBoardwalk.  American 
Plan.  Write  for  folder  and  rates. 

Leeds  and  LippingottCompany 
\ The  new  Boardwalk  Wing  of  / 
Haddon  Hall  will  enable  H 
u Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  to  jl 
W . welcome  1,200  guests.  // 


Plan  now  for  your  vaca^ 
tion  in  the 

Great  North  Woods 
and  Lake  Region 

of  Wisconsin  - Michigan 
A land  of  virgin  forests, 

winding  trails  and  sparkling 
lakes,  where  gamy  fish  are 
waiting  to  test  your  skill  with 
rod  and  reel. 

The  great  out-o-doors  coun- 
try— where  you  can  camp,  canoe, 
hsh,  hike  over  pine-scented  trails 
or  just  loaf  and  get  away  from 
business  and  dull  care. 

Write  now  for  illustrateo 
folder,  "Summer  Outings,”  and 
particulars  regarding  summer 
train  service  and  reduced  vaca- 
tion fares. 


C.  A.  Cairns.  P.  T.  M. 

Chicago  & North  Western  Ry. 

226  W.  Jackson  St..  Chicago,  III. 

)87 


SplenJiJir  located  botele  and 
camping  tiles.  Exceptional  oppor« 
tunities  for  summer  bomes. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  t siSr;., 

Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.,  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  (or  their  Salmon  and 
Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland 
say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with 
such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully 
forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 
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G.  E.  LEWIS  & SONS 


Our  “Ariel"  Gun,  12-bore,  from  0 lb. 
weight,  fully  nitro-proved,  is  a luxury  to 
sportsmen  in  a hot  climate — or  unable  to 
carry  a full-weight  gun, 

MAGNUM  12  BORES— for  long  shots 
at  W’ihl-fowl.  Effective  range  lOO  yards. 

Our  18  & 20  bore  EXPRESS  GAME  GUNS  as 

recommended  by  many  well  known  Game 
Shots,  give  very  high  velocity  with  ex- 
cellent patterns. 

Xeiv  Illustrated  Catalogue  Xow  Ready 

GUN  AND  RIFLE  WORKS 

3S  and  33  Lower  Loveday  Street 

BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND 

Established  ISoO. 


HIGH-CLASS  GUNS  AND  RIFLES 
HAVE  A WORLD-WIDE  REPUTA- 
TION FOR  THEIR  EXCELLENT 
WORKMANSHIP  AND  SHOOTING 


THE  GUN 
of  the 
PERIOD 


Is  This  Worth  the  Price? 

Stop  3'our  dog  breaking  shot  and  wing. 
Teach  him  what  whoa!  means.  No  long 
trailing  rope  or  spike  collar.  Our  field 
dog  control  is  not  cruel.  Can  be  carried 
in  pocket  and  attached  instantly  to  dog’s 
collar.  Dog  can’t  bolt.  Fast  dogs  can  be 
worked  in  close  and  loung  ones  field 
broken  in  a week.  Works  automatically— 
principal  South  American  Bolas.  Sen. 
postpaid  li'ith  full  directions  for  $2.  Testi 
monials  and  booklet,  Making  a Meat  Doc, 
sent  on  request. 

MAPLE  ROAD  KENNELS 


Camping'  Outfits 


At  New  Reduced  Prices— Save  Hall 

Complete  tourists  outfits.  Tents, 
apparel.  Shoes,  Blankets,  New 
and  tised  Army  Goods  at  money 
saving  prices.  Send  at  once  for 
BIG  FREE  CATALOG 
Full  line  of  tents,  made  from  heavy 
Aiiny  duck.  Used  army  clothes 
suit£d)Ie  for  knockabout.  Send  your 
DGoie  and  address.  A postal  will  do. 

Carnie-Gondie  Company, 

Dept.  602  Kansas  City,  Ho. 


Genuine 

Luger  and  Mauser 


Automatic  Pistols — all  calibers.  Hoi 
sters,  detachable  stocks.  Latest  Models 
of  Mauser  and  Manniicher-Schoenauer 
Sporting  Rifles.  Freshly  Loaded  Im- 
ported Ammunition. 

P,  VON  FRANTZIUS  828  George  St.  D-8,  Chicago.  111. 


Army  Auction  Bargains 

LUGER  pistol,  cal.  7.65  m-m  $21.50 
Army  saddles  $6.50  I Army  knapsacks  .75  op 
Altered  Manser  rifle  cal.  30  U.  S.  $16.50 

Full  set  Army  steel  letters  and  figures,  OO. 
15  acres  army  goods,  niustrated  catalog 
for  1922—372  pages— incladinfir  full  and  highly 
interesd^  information  (specially  secured)  of  all 
World  War  small  arms,  mailed  50  cente.  Circu- 
lar 16  pa^es  10  cents.  Established  1865. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS.  501  Broadway,  N.Y. 


.Ml  made  of  16,  IS.  20  and  22  gauge  best 
ruld  rolled  heavy  solid  coiu»er.  Xon-explo- 
sive.  .\U  solder  outside.  5-inch  air-tight 
stTew  cap.  Absoluteli’  guaranteed  to  be  the 
best  and  strongest  kettle  made. 

Packed  in  strong,  plain  boxes.  Above  are 
lowest  factory  cash  prices.  Send  money  order 
or  draft  with  order. 

Catalogue  of  other  goods  at  cut  pri<>es 
FKEE.  upon  reauest.  Price  of  copper  going 
up.  Order  now  before  prices  advance.  Order 
at  once. 

THE  HOME  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  K-130.  2650  No.  Halsted  St„  Chicago 
Beterence:  Cosmopolitan  Bank.  Chicaffo,  lU. 


Read  Fishing  with  a Boy 

FISHING  WITH  A BOY  (The  Tale  of  a Re- 
juvenation). By  Leonard  Hulit.  The  reader 
is  carried  back  more  than  a quarter  century. 
The  story  tells  of  a city  man  whose  broken 
health  sends  him  to  the  country  in  search  of 
long  needed  rest  and  recuperation. 

There  he  meets  a country  lad,  red-blooded  and 
enthusiastic,  whose  contagious  humor,  and 
quaint  speech,  soon  wins  the  man's  affections. 
The  boy  s knowledge  of  ' fish  and  fishings"  far 
out-weighs  his  acquirements  at  school.  Cloth. 
$2.00. 


LAKE  AND  STREAM  GAME  FISHING.  By 
Dixie  Carrol.  A practical  book  on  popular 
fresh  water  game  fish,  the  tackle  necessary  and 
how  to  use  it.  A book  of  fish  and  fishing, 
modern  methods  and  tackle,  written  in  a“pal’’ 
to  “pal"  style  from  actual  fishing  experiences, 
in  the  vernacular  of  this  disciple  of  the  rod 
and  reel.  Many  illustrations.  Cloth.  Price 
$3.00. 

FOREST  & STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9 E.  40th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Architects,  Engineers,  Real  Estate 
Agents,  Campers,  or  Outdoorsmen, 

need  a comjjass  just  as  a navigator 
needs  one. 

SEND  $1  FOR  OUR 
POCKET  COMPASS 

and  t oil  will  never  be  at  a loss  to  know 
which  is  Xorth,  South,  East  or  "West. 

The  Outdoor  Equipment  Company 

Suite  7 9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


MAKE  HEAP  INDIAN  FIRE 


<Sct>3  10  cent,  eur  eatalaru.  on  Indian  and  MaxicaB  foods,  mine- 
rals. shalle  and  geolofical  spocim«ns-> 

DWLLNC&An  PROHl'CTlON  CO.  desk  F.  S.  4K  CMiedknl  SL  BUFFALO, N.  T. 


Since  1S39.  83  years,  the  Milams  have 
been  making  the  celebrated  Kentucky 
R'el  in  the  same  location,  and  all  the 
knowledge  gained  by  these  years  of  ex- 
perience is  put  into  their  reels  to-day. 
Write  for  free  booklet. 

B.  C.  MILAM  & SON,  FRANKFORT.  KY. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST 
THE  BEAVER 

{Cotitinucd  from  page  203) 

and  also  because  very  few  people  would 
take  the  trouble  to  open  bait  fish  to  see. 
However,  I have  some  evidence  on  this 
point.  Mr.  Chas.  Burbans,  of  Warrens- 
burg',  informs  me  that  he  caught  a bait 
fish  last  summer  and  noticed  the  tail  of 
a small  fish  sticking  out  of  its  mouth. 

He  found  it  was  a young  trout,  about  3 
inches  long.  Mr.  Ott  Cross  and  Mr.  D. 

C.  Farrington,  of  Indian  Lake,  two  of 
the  most  experienced  guides  in  the 
woods  and  to  whom  I presented  this 
article  for  criticism  have  written  me, 
saying  that  in  their  opinion  this  is  exact- 
ly what  is  taking  place. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  authoritative 
source  that  there  are  73,000  beaver  now 
in  the  Adirondacks,  but  I believe  the 
number  to  be  underestimated.  Almost 
all  our  streams  are  now  blocked  by  their 
dams,  and  what  few  are  still  free  of  ob- 
struction will  surely  be  blocked  within 
the  next  few  years.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, what  is  the  use  of  the  State  spend- 
ing money  for  fish  hatcheries?  What 
is  the  use  of  people  spending  their  time 
and  money  for  distributing  trout  fry  or 
fingerlings  which  are  foredoomed  to  the 
gullet  of  some  bait-fish  or  condemned  to 
die  miserably  from  lack  of  cold  water? 
The  water  in  the  beaver  flows  is  about 
the  color  of  coffee,  and  late  in  the  sum- 
mer has  about  the  consistency  of  pea 
soup,  conditions  under  which  trout  can- 
not thrive. 

While  beaver  dams  may  be  pictur- 
esque, surely  their  flows,  filled  with  dirty 
water  covered  with  slime  and  surrounded 
by  dead  trees,  are  not  picturesque.  The 
commission  puts  up  notices  along  the 
road  at  various  places  where  there  has 
been  a fire,  calling  attention  to  what  care- 
lessness has  done.  M'hy  not  be  con- 
sistent and  put  up  notices  at  the  beaver 
flows,  which  look  much  worse  than  any 
burned  place,  calling  attention  to  what 
could  have  been  prevented  there.  On 
the  upper  end  of  the  Brandreth  Lake 
stream  is  one  of  the  last  stands  of  virgin 
pine  in  the  Adirondacks ; some  friends 
and  myself  last  summer  measured  trees 
over  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  beavers 
are  there  building  dams ; some  of  the 
trees  are  already  dead  and  others  are 
dying.  No  such  trees  will  grow  again  in 
hundreds  of  years,  yet  we  sit  quietly  by 
and  allow  beavers  to  destroy  them. 

The  situation  is  truly  appalling.  The 
conditions  this  coming  season  are  going 
to  be  much  worse.  We  must  have  wise 
legislation  at  once.  If  there  is  any  offi-  ' 
cial  blundering,  any  petty  politics,  any 
delay,  the  day  is  lost.  I believe  the  best 
remedy  for  the  conditions  is  an  open 
season  on  beaver.  If  it  is  going  to  be  I 
left  to  the  State  to  catch  them,  as  has 
been  suggested  from  time  to  time,  it  is 
going  to  cause  all  kinds  of  dissatisfaction 
and,  what  is  worse,  delay. 

Every  year  thousands  of  sportsmen  go 
into  the  Adirondacks  to  fish,  all  of  them 
spending  some  money  and  many  of  them 
hiring  guides,  camps,  boats  and  all  the  . 
paraphernalia  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
trip;  the  boarding  houses,  hotels  and  il 
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In  the  Big  Cities,  Along  Blazed  Trails  and  in  the  Small  Villages  Your  Classified  Advertisement 

if  Printed  Here  Will  Reach  Thousands  of  Sportsmen 


Among  these  thousands  are  a great  many  that  can  use  and  that  will  pay  money  for  the  sporting  equipment  that  you  no  longer  need. 
Guns,  rifles,  canoes,  boats,  dogs,  reels,  fishing  rods — all  kinds  of  old  hunting  and  fishing  equipment — can  be  sold  or  exchanged  here. 
Write  a brief  description  of  your  possession — send  it  with  a remittance  of  ten  cents  per  word  (Initials  and  numbers  count  as  a word). 
We  accept  stamps,  coin,  money  orders  or  checks.  Remittance  must  be  enclosed  with  order.  June  classified  columns  close  May  1st. 

The  Market  Place,  Forest  and  Stream  Magazine,  9 E.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ANTIQUES  AND  CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  AND 
German  5pf.,  30c.;  Italy  20c.,  and  catalog  10c. 
Homer  Schultz,  King  City,  Mo. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE  27c.; 
half-dollar  size  53c. ; eagle  cent  and  catalogue,  10c. 
Norman  Schultz,  Box  146,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 


BINOCULARS 


BINOCULAR,  8x,  $14,  COST  $65.  G. 

Walker,  Box  633,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BOOKS 


SPORTS,  HUNTING  AND  FISHING 

books.  Send  3c.  for  large  catalogue  of  Rare  and 
Out-of- Print  Books,  Pamphlets  and  Engravings 
relating  to  out-door  life  and  pastimes,  nature-study 
and  kindred  subjects.  Franklin  Bookshop,  920  Wal- 
nut St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa^ 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG  MONEY  AND  FAST  SALES.  EVERY 
owner  buys  gold  initials  for  his  auto.  You  charge 
$1.50,  make  $1.35.  Ten  orders  daily  easy.  Write 
for  particulars  and  free  samples.  American  Mono- 
gram Co.,  Dept.  34,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 

ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary ; details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  529,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


MAKE  MONEY  WITH  YOUR  CAMERA. 

Markets  enormous.  Lancaster  Course  instructs 
thoroughly.  Send  three  photos  with  6c  stamps  for 
criticism,  opportunity  list,  information,  etc.  Lan- 
caster System,  409J  Wright-Callender  Building, 
Los  Angeles. 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC.,  ARE 

wanted  for  publication.  Submit  manuscript  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  518  Hannibal,  Mo. 


FISHING  SUPPLIES 


FISHERMEN:  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  TROUT 
Fly  Book.  Substantial,  durable,  will  last  a life- 
time. Drawings  and  full  directions  for  $1.00.  E. 
M.  Wallace,  407  W.  Copper  Ave.,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico. 


FISHERMEN— 6 FT.  NATURAL  BAMBOO 
rod,  $1.75 ; rods  made  and  repaired ; hooks ; 
leaders.  Hillpot,  7408  Lawndale  Ave.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


WORM  GLINT  FLOUNDER  RIGS.  GUAR- 

anteed  to  catch  2 to  8 times  as  many,  25c  by  mail. 
Fredricks,  842  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FISH  WITH  LIVE  BAIT 


FISHERMAN:  LIVE  BAIT  FOR  FRESH 

and  salt  water  fishing.  Particulars  mailed  on  re- 
quest. American  Bait  Company,  10  South  Fifth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


MEAL-WORM  BAITS!  200,  $1.00;  350,  $1.50, 
postpaid.  C.  B.  Kem,  Box  91.3,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


BLUE  FINISH  YOUR  GUNS.  RIFLES, 

revolvers  at  small  cost ; make  them  look  like  new. 
Complete  instructions  mailed  for  $1.00.  F.  M. 
Simon,  Dane,  Wis. 


CLEVELAND  GUN  SHOP,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Gunsmiths ; large  assortment  of  used  guns  always 
in  stock.  205  South  Seventh  St. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  FOR  15c.;  CLEANING 
patches,  just  the  right  size  for  cleaning  .22  cali- 
bre rifles  and  revolvers.  Ideal  Chemical  Co., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

FORMULAS  AND  SECRETS  FOR  RE- 
bluing  gun  barrels,  50  cents.  M.  Mogensen,  414 
North  14th,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION  (Continued) 


FOR  SALE— IMPORTED  HIGH-GRADE 
rifle,  8 m/m ; 6kz  lbs. ; holds  5 cartridges ; patent 
Mannlicher  with  telescope ; brand  new ; cost 
$185.00;  will  sell  for  $125.00  with  two  leather 
cases.  J.  Walenta,  443  10th  Street,  West  New 
York,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— MAUSER  PISTOLS,  LUGER 
pistols,  Mauser  sporting  rifles ; the  world's  best. 
Pacific  Sales,  Ltd.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE— SCRIPPS  MODEL  M,  12  H.P. 
Marine  Motor;  two  cylinders.  Perfect  condition; 
used  only  for  experimental  purposes.  Inquire 
S.  K.  Hostetter,  Purchasing  Agent,  State  College, 
Pennsylvania. 

FOR  SALE— SIX-SHOT,  TWELVE-GAUGE, 
thirty-inch  barrel.  Union  Arms,  or  pump  gun. 
Elizabeth  Mason,  North  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 


GUNS  AND  RIFLES  FOR  SALE.  LET  ME 
know  your  wants.  Springfields,  $.30.  Walter  R. 
Reed,  Windsorville,  Maine. 


OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS 

bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Kentucky  flintlock 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns,  swords, 
powder-horns,  etc.  Lists  free.  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer, 873  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

TWENTY-MINUTE  BLUEING  SOLUTION 
used  by  best  gunsmiths  in  this  country,  a scientific 
preparation  that  will  not  fail,  nothing  used  but 
solution  and  water.  F.  L.  Hoffman,  Box  251, 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 


1897  WINCHESTER  PUMP  SHOTGUN  16, 
$24. .50;  1892  Winchester  32-20  repeater,  $20; 

1906  Winchester  .22  repeater,  barrel  new,  $14. 
Examination.  Everett  Moore,  Denton,  Ark. 


30  U.  S.  ARMY  AND  405  WINCHESTERS, 
Lyman  sights,  $35.00  each.  ..'10-.. 'SO  Winchester 
take-down,  octagon  barrel,  full  magazine,  $311.00. 
.22  Remington  pump,  Lyman  sight,  $‘20.00.  .280 

Ross  sporter,  peep  sight,  $60.00.  2-12  ga.  Ithacas 

30-in.  full  hammerless  ejector,  $4.5.00;  plain,  $35.00. 
All  guns  in  practically  new  condition.  I.  M. 
Archibald,  Methuen,  Mass. 


LIVE  STOCK 


ALDER  CREEK  GAME  FARM.  MANZAN- 
ita,  Oregon,  offers  some  fine  Canvasback  and 
Blue  bill  ducks.  Ring-neck  pheasants  for  fall  de- 
livery. Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


BIRD’S  NEST  CATTERY  OFFERS  REGIS- 
tered  Persian  studs  at  service;  fee  $15.  King 
Careopsis,  orange;  Dushyanta.  brown  lal>l)y; 
Roy’l  Pierre,  chinchilla;  Chief  Silver  Bird,  shaded 
silver.  Splendid  Black  Fellow  at  stud  in  fall. 
Kittens  for  sale  from  above  studs  and  registered 
queens;  males  $15,  female  $10.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Visitors  welcome.  Cats  taken  in  board. 
Proprietor,  Mrs.  J.  Chester,  1(K)  Fern  Avenue. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


CHINESE  RING-NECK,  SILVER-GOLDEN 
Amherst,  Reeves  and  Melanatus  Pheasants.  Wild 
Turkeys,  Ruffed  and  Sharp-Tailed  Grouse  and 
Northern  Bob-White  Quail,  Eggs  for  Spring  de- 
livery. E.  Jaser’s  Pheasantry,  Walhalla,  Mich. 


DECOYS,  CALLERS.  PURE  BRED,  WILD 
Mallards,  $.5.00  pair,  12  eggs  $2. .50.  Black  Mallard 
Eggs  $6.00-12.  English  ('allers.  $10.00  pair.  12 

eggs  $5.00,  extra  drakes.  Duck  Book.  2.5c.  Wild 
Canada  Geese.  Ferrets  for  sale.  Mail  drafts. 

E.  Breman  Co.,  Danville,  111. 


DOMESTICATED  MALLARD  DECOY 
eggs  for  hatching,  $.3  per  dozen,  from  stock  that 
are  good ; callers  and  flyers.  W.  D.  Barringer, 
Paw  Paw,  111. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE— LARGE  OR  SMALL 
lots.  Write  for  prices.  W.  II.  Campbell.  New 
London,  Ohio,  Route  2. 


GENUINE  WILD  MALLARDS.  $3  SET- 
ting  prepaid.  O.  Robey,  Maryville,  Mo. 


MALLARD  DUCK  EGGS,  $2  PER  DOZEN. 

Charles  Godman,  Miami,  Mo. 


LIVE  STOCK  (Continued) 


MORE  WILD  DUCKS  WILL  COME  TO 
your  waters  next  fall  if  you  plant  Wild  Rice  now. 
No  more  seed  until  fall,  after  present  supply  i= 
gone.  White  us  to-day.  Terrell,  Wild  Duck  Food 
Specialist,  Dept.  11-227,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


PHEASANTS,  DUCKS,  GEESE.  SWAN. 
Fancy  Birds,  native  and  imijorted.  Anything  in 
birds  and  animals.  Charles  C.  (iarland,  Oldtown, 
ilaine. 


PHEASANT  EGGS.  I HAVE  NOW  FOR 
sale  eggs  for  hatching  of  the  following  varieties : 
English  Ring  Neck,  Chinese  Ring  Neck,  Golden, 
Lady  Amherst  and  Silver.  All  guaranteed  to  be 
from  strong,  pure  bred  non-related  birds.'  Full  in- 
structions with  each  shipment.  Wallace  Evans 
Game  Farm.  St.  Charles,  ill. 


RABBITS,  PEDIGREED,  AMERICAN 
Blues,  Flemish  Giants,  .New  Zealand  Reds.  Bel- 
gians. Booklet  free.  Runners'  Rest  Rabbitries, 
Kimball,  Nebraska. 


SILVER  BLACK,  CROSS  FOXES.  EASY 
to  raise,  easy  payments ; pedigreed  stock.  En- 
close stamp  for  particulars.  Kooks  on  Fox  Farm- 
ing, $.3.00.  Todd  & .Moore,  St.  Stephen,  .V.  B. 


SILVER  FOXES,  INTERNATIONAL  CHAM- 
pion — Beat  all  competitors  World's  Fox  Shows, 
Boston,  191!)  and  1920.  19  ribbons  and  <•  cups; 

“Borestone  Loami"  International  Champion.  Reg- 
istered milch  goats.  Borestone  .Mt.  Fox  Ranch, 
Onawa,  Me.  701  Drexel  Building.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


START— RAISE  RABBITS;  IT  PAYS;  BIG 
profit.  Breeders  for  sale,  $1.. 50  up.  Write  for  book- 
let, 10c.  Maikranz  Rabbitry,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


W A N T E D— FOXES,  PUMAS,  BEARS, 
adult  and  young,  any  number,  also  other  live  ani- 
mals and  birds.  We  buy  and  sell  all  classes. 
Charles  C.  Garland,  Oldtown,  Maine. 


WILD  DUCK  EGGS.  I HAVF  NOW  FOR 
sale  Wild  Mallard  eggs : also  the  i>ure  bre<l  .small 
tame  variety  of  English  Grey  Call  Duck  eggs. 
These  are  the  celebrated  W.  E.  decoys.  Nearly 
every  variety  of  wild  duck  respond  to  their  soft, 
enticing  call.  Wallace  Evans  Game  Farm,  St. 
(Tharles,  111. 


WILD_  MALLARD  (DECOY)  EGGS  FOR 
sale,  $1.6.5  for  12,  <lelivered.  Cloyd  Crow.  Cam- 
den. Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE— KOBAN  ROWBOAT  MOTOR; 
new  condition,  but  little  used.  Carl  J.  Austin, 
Emmonsburg,  N.  5'. 


GUARANTEED  REAL  GENUINE  NAVAJO 
Indian  Blankets.  Lend  distinction  to  y«*ur  home, 
den  or  lodge.  A touch  of  the  wilil  in  every 
blanket.  The  real  product  at  a fair  price.  I.,  h 
Wallace,  416  W.  Granite  Ave.,  .-Mbuquerque,  .New 
Mexico. 


HOMEKNIT  SOCKS  REFOOTED.  SEND 
before  July  10th.  .Mary  I..  Church.  Is5  Pringle 
Street,  Kingston,  Pa. 


SELL  OR  TRADE.  INSTRUCTIONS  AND 
supplies  for  catching  butterflies.  .Mvin  l.ai'.-n, 
Farmingilale.  S.  Dak. 


16-FOOT  ROWBOAT  EASILY  MADE; 
construction  blueprint  30  cents.  Wee-Sho  l"  <'■>., 
Western  .Market,  Detroit.  Mich. 


WANTED— AGENTS  TO  SELL  PHONO- 
graph  records.  Big  commission.  Write  Gaukel 
Hiddessen,  Prairi  Du  Sac,  Wisconsin. 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


OLD  TINTYPES.  DAGUERREOTYPES  OR 
Faded  Pictures  of  loved  ones  can  h.  restored  -o 
as  to  produce  beautiful  enlargements  and  perfect 
likenesses  under  our  new  process.  Individual  pic- 
tures may  also  be  produced  out  of  groups  Satis- 
factory results  guaranteed.  Prompt  work.  Ro- 
anoke Photo  Finishing  Co..  .507  Bell  .\vcnue, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

(Continued  on  page  23S) 
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In  transactions  between  strangers,  the  purchase  price  in  the  form  of  a draft,  money  order  or 
certified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should  be  deposited  with  some  disinterest^  third  person  or 
with  this  office  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be  transferred  until  the  dog  has  been 
received  and  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALES,  5 MONTHS,  SIRE  BY  AB- 
bey  King  Nobbier,  Dam  by  Polam  Maxim- Dandies. 
Dr.  Douglas,  Mound  City,  Kansas. 


AIREDALE;  PEDIGREED:  MALE;  HIGH- 
est  type ; 1’  years  old.  S.")-17  112tli  Street,  Rich- 
mond Hill,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALE  PUPS.  NOTED  BLOOD 
lines  with  quality.  Satisfaction  in  the  home,  on 
the  farm,  or  in  the  hunting  field.  Dr.  Knox,  Box 
50,  Danbury,  Conn. 


AIREDALE  PUPS,  PEDIGREED,  ELIGI- 
ble  to  register.  Females  $10.00,  males  $15.00. 
Ulysse  Febuary.  Ridgway,  111. 


HUNTING  AIREDALE  BITCH,  TAN 
color,  o years  old  ; registered  A.  K.  C.  0 skunks, 
2 coon,  1 mink  last  fall  in  county  where  game 
is  scarce.  Pups  from  hunters  for  sale.  Dr.  Wm. 
J.  Stappe,  V.  S.,  New  Bremen,  Ohio. 


LIONHEART  AIREDALES— THEIR  COUR- 
age  is  the  talk  of  two  continents.  Modern  “qual- 
ity,” with  the  loyalty,  nose,  hunting  ability  and 
general  usefulness  of  the  old  school  Airedale.  8c 
stamps  for  literature  and  sales  list.  Lionheart 
Kennels,  Victor,  iMont.  (formerly  Anaconda, 
Mont.). 


REGISTERED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  FOR 
sale,  $10  and  $15  each.  Claude  Kime,  Denver,  Ind. 


GUN  DOGS 


BARGAIN  REGISTERED  PROVEN  BROOD 
matron,  2 yrs.  old,  straight  Oorang ; good  hunter ; 
price  $25.  Dee  Whorton,  Wolsey,  So.  Dak. 


FOR  SALE— ENGLISH  LLEWELLYN. 
Irish  setter  pups,  trained  dogs,  pointers.  Irish 
water  spaniels  and  Chesapeake  Bay  retrievers,  both 
pups  trained  dogs ; inclose  6 cents  stamps  for  lists. 
Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  la. 


SETTER  PUPPIES  FOR  SALE — REGIS- 
tered.  The  world’s  best  breeding.  Eugene  M. 
Monomey  and  Candy  Kid  strains.  Country 
raised.  Di.  C.  C.  English  and  L.  L.  Dickinson, 
Booneville,  Arkansas. 


WANTED;  BIRD  DOGS  FOR  TRAINING; 
thirty-two  years’  experience  in  developing  high- 
class  grouse  and  quail  dogs : excellent  references ; 
terms  reasonable.  A.  E.  Seidel.  Danville,  Pa. 


HOUNDS 


THE  BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS, 
Dept.  18,  of  Berry,  Ky.,  offer  for  sale  Setters  and 
Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat  Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer 
Hounds,  Coon  and  Opossum  Hounds,  Varmint  and 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion  Hounds,  also 
Airedale  Terriers.  All  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  pur- 
chaser alone  to  judge  the  quality,  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  Write  our  Dept. 
18  for  one  hundred  page,  highly  illustrated,  instruc- 
tive, and  interesting  catalog  for  ten  cents. 


FOR  SALE— FOX  HOUNDS,  $35.  BLACK, 
white  and  tan.  Clarence  Robillard,  Massena,  New 
York. 


HOUNDS  (Continued) 


HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME;  TRIAL  GUAR- 

anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ken- 
tucky. 


OZARK  MOUNTAIN  HOUNDS,  TRAINED 
and  partly  trained.  Write  your  wants  to  A.  L. 
Austin,  Cass,  Ark. 


RABBIT  HOUND  PUPPY,  FROM  VERY 
good  hunting  stock ; female,  $25.  Isaac  Heckler, 
North  Wales,  Penna. 


TRAINED  COONHOUNDS  AND  PUPS; 
list  five  cents.  Jas.  H.  Grisham,  Wheeler,  Miss. 


NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS— IRISH  WOLF 
hounds,  English  bloodhounds,  Russian  wolf 
hounds,  American  fox  hounds,  lion,  cat,  deer, 
wolf,  coon  and  varmint  dogs ; fifty-page,  highly 
illustrated  catalogue.  10c.  stamps.  Rookwood 
Kennels,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


OLD  - FASHIONED  SOUTHERN  COON 
hound  bitches  at  reduced  prices.  List  10  cents. 
McLister  Bros.,  Brighton,  Tennessee. 


PURE  BRED  AMERICAN  FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable  for  coon,  cat,  skunk,  opossum,  mink,  deer, 
fox,  wolves  and  rabbits.  Trained  and  untrained; 
also  puppies.  July  and  Walker  strains..  Trained 
dogs  sold  on  ten  days’  trial.  J.  E.  Adams,  Her- 
rick, 111. 


WANTED— BLOOD  HOUND.  WILL  BUY 
registered  dogs  or  exchange  combination  hounds 
or  bird  dog.  Olin  Anderson,  Blue  Ridge,  Ga. 


KENNEL  REMEDIES 


WORM-EXPELLER,  55c;  PUPS  2 TO  6 
weeks,  $1.35,  litter  size ; distemperine,  05c ; dog 
tone  tonic,  55c;  dog-tone  jr.  system  cleanser,  45c; 
mangine,  07c;  black  tongue  remedy,  S9c  ; fits  cure, 
80c ; breeding  tonic,  0!)c ; canker  cure,  4i)c ; free 
consultation.  Burwyn  Remedies,  Box  B,  Water- 
loo, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAGLES  ARE  RAPIDLY  BECOMING 
the  leading  sporting  dog.  Hounds  and  Hunting 
have  more  beagle  news  than  all  other  magazines 
combined.  Sample,  20c ; $1.50  yearly.  Desk  F, 
Hounds  and  Hunting,  Decatur,  111. 


DOG  COLLAR  NAME  PLATES  — EN- 
graved  plate,  German  silver,  last  a life  time ; dog’s 
name,  your  name  and  address,  rivets  included, 
75c  postpaid,  3 for  $2;  write  plainly.  H.  K. 
Dow,  Readfield,  Me. 


DOG-COLLAR  NAME-PLATES  STAMPED 
with  name  and  address,  35c.  R.  P.  Neiers,  Dept. 
A,  Cascade,  Iowa. 


THOROUGHBRED  NEWFOUNDLAND 
pups,  registered  in  purchaser’s  name.  Males,  $.'j(), 
females,  $20 ; also  fox  terrier  pups  at  bargain 
prices.  W.  A.  McCormac,  Box  41,  Greensburg. 
Ind.  ^ 


THE  MARKET  PLACE 

(Continued  from  page  237) 

REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


HUNTING  CAMP  FARM  OF  250  ACRES, 

suitable  for  hunting  camp.  Seventy-five  deer  shot 
here  last  season  near  this  site.  Helfrick  Agency, 
Allensville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE—  A WONDERFUL  PLACE  FOR 
a Sportsman,  25  acres  of  land  bordering  on  an 
SO-acre  fresh  water  pond,  fed  by  springs,  a good 
pond  to  stock.  Easy  to  reach ; situated  on  State 
Road  between  Wakefield  and  Westerly,  R.  I.  Can 
be  bought  right.  Apply  to  Grafton  I.  Kenyon, 
Wakefield,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE— 80-ACRE  DUCK-SHOOTING 
preserve  on  Illinois  River  near  Beardstown,  111. 
No  buildings;  finest  shooting  conditions;  easily 
accessible  from  Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  Quincy. 
$10,000  cash.  No  agents.  B.  G.  Merrill,  Hins- 
dale, 111. 


FOR  SALE,  FIFTY-ACRE  FRESH  WATER 
pond,  with  fifty  acres  of  land  adjoining  same,  near 
Nags  Head,  N.  C.,  and  only  ten  minutes’  walk 
from  finest  beach  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Pond 
is  teeming  with  black  bass,  speckle  perch,  robins, 
etc.  Adjacent  to  Currituck  Sound,  consequently 
affords  unsurpassed  duck  and  goose  shooting  in 
season.  Address,  Box  28,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

FOR  SALE— 100  ACRES  OF  LAND,  FINE- 
ly  situated  at  head  of  salt  pond,  with  a 0-room 
bungalow,  sheds,  boat  house  and  wharf ; It)  min- 
utes’ ride  from  Narragansett  Pier.  A great  place 
for  a sportsman.  Apply  to  Grafton  1.  Kenyon, 
Wakefield,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE— SUMMER  COTTAGE;  NEW 
Beach ; good  fishing,  boating.  In  County  Hali- 
huiton.  Possession  June.  Price  $1,500.  E. 
Windover,  Minden,  Ontario,  Can. 


SUMMER  HOME— MODERN  CONVE- 

niences ; steam  heat,  running  water,  five  bedrooms, 
bath,  living,  kitchen,  dining,  den,  concrete  base- 
ment, outhouses,  substantial  construction,  motor, 
row  and  canoe  boats.  Completely  furnished.  Ready 
for  occupancy,  12  hours  from  Boston.  Will 
sell  for  less  than  cost.  Write  M.  A.  H.,  care  For- 
est and  Stream,  9 East  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 


$5.00  DOWN;  $5.00  MONTHLY;  FIVE 
acre  fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm;  river  front;  Ozarks; 
$100.00.  Hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  1973  North 
Fifth,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 


20  ACRES  $100;  OWN  31  ORCHARDS, 

apiaries,  dairies,  truck,  stock,  fur  and  unimproved ; 
take  third  crop,  $5  monthly,  work,  salesman,  du- 
plicator, boat,  other  office  and  farm  needs ; health- 
ful Ozarks,  White  River,  railroad,  college,  springs, 
no  malaria,  blizzards,  floods,  cyclones,  droughts, 
fuel  famines  as  elsewhere ; fishing,  pearling,  hunt- 
ing, boating.  Buyers  and  homesteaders  maps, 
plates,  guides.  12  pages,  Facts  vs.  Fiction  com- 
bination, 25c.,  costs  40c.  F'.  S.  Hitchcock,  Nor- 

fork.  Ark. 


TAXIDERMY 


HEADS,  ANIMALS,  BIRDS  AND  FISH 
mounted;  skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs  or 
ladies’  furs.  Game  heads,  fur  rugs,  etc.,  for  sale. 
List.  Paper  head  forms  for  deer,  elk,  moosei; 
open-mouth  heads  for  rugs ; scalps  for  mounting. 
All  taxidermist  supplies.  M.  J.  Hofmann,  989 
Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PHEASANT  EGGS  li 

English  Ringnecks 

Place  the  Order  Now 

ARDEN  ESTATE  ARDEN,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  ON  FISHING 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  SURF.  By  Van  Campen 
Heilner  and  Stick.  Cloth.  $3. 

CASTING  TACKLE  AND  METHODS.  By  O. 

W.  Smith.  Silk  cloth.  $3. 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  FISHING.  By  S.  G. 
Camp.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

GOING  FISHIN’.  By  Dixie  Carroll.  Cloth.  $.3. 
THE  IDYL  OF  THE  SPLIT  BAMBOO.  By  Dr. 
Geo.  Parker  Holden  and  foreword  by  Dr.  Henry 
Van  Dyke.  Silk  cloth.  $3. 

LAKE  AND  STREAM  GAME  FISHING.  By 
Dixie  Carroll.  Cloth.  $3. 

PRACTICAL  BAIT  CASTING.  By  Larry  St. 


REMINISCENT  TALES  OF  A HUMBLE 
ANGLER.  By  Dr.  F.  A.  Johnson,  introduction 
by  Dr.  J.  A.  Henshall.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

SMALL-MOUTHED  BASS.  By  W.  J.  Loudon. 
Cloth.  $1. 

AMERICAN  FOOD  AND  GAME  FISHES.  By 
D.  S.  Jordan  and  B.  W.  Evermann.  Cloth. 
$5.00. 

BOOK  OF  FISH  AND  FISHING.  By  L. 

Rhead.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

COMPLETE  ANGLER.  By  Izaak  Walton.  $,3..50. 

DRY  FLY  AND  FAST  WATER.  By  G.  M. 

La  Branche.  Cloth.  $2.00. 


FISHERMAN’S  LUCK.  By  H.  Van  Dyke. 

Cloth.  $2.00. 

I-GO-AFISHING.  By  W.  C.  Prime.  Cloth.  d 

$1.00. 

PRACTICAL  DRY-FLY  FISHING.  By  E.  M. 

Gill.  Cloth.  $1.75. 

PRACTICAL  FLY  FISHING.  By  L.  St.  John. 

Flex,  cloth.  $1.50. 

SALT  WATER  GAME  FISHING.  By  C.  F.  | 

Holder.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.50.  j 

TROUT  FLY  FISHING  IN  AMERICA.  By 

C.  Z.  Southard.  Cloth.  $10.00.  ! 


John.  Cloth.  $l.u0. 

Prices  Postpaid  in  United 
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merchants  all  j?et  their  share  of  the 
money  spent.  I cannot  ftive  an  estimate 
of  the  sum,  but  it  is  very  large.  Think 
of  the  pleasure  and  clean  recreation 
given  to  thousands  of  people,  and  then 
think  of  sacrificing  all  this  to  a senti- 
mental regard  for  beaver. 

The  time  to  do  .something  is  now.  If 
the  sportsmen  of  the  State,  after  the 
warnings  they  have  received  from  many 
sources,  do  not  make  an  effort  through 
their  associations  and  clubs  to  get  rid  of 
the  beaver,  they  deserve  to  lose  their 
fishing;  as  they  most  assuredly  will. 


SPRATT’S  PUPPILAC 

The  Milk  Food  of  Many  Uses 


The  above  conclusions  were  arrived 
at  independently.  I find,  on  reading 
the  reports  of  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion for  the  years  1919  and  1920,  that  I 
am  in  entire  agreement  with  them  as  to 
the  damage  caused  by  the  beaver,  and 
also  as  to  the  way  it  takes  place  in  re- 
gard to  extinction  of  trout. 

I quote  from  the  1919  report  of  the 
commission  (and  it  is  a conservative 
estimate  to  say  that  there  are  six  beaver 
now  where  there  was  one  in  1919)  ; 
“Something  must  be  done  to  prevent  such 
large  and  widespread  damage.  Probably 
the  removal  of  protection  on  beaver  for 
a .short  open  season  will  prove  the  most 
effective  means  of  solving  the  problem.” 
The  1920  report  says:  “It  is  now  a 
well-recognized  fact  that  the  work  of 
the  beaver  is  destroying  the  fish  produc- 
tivity on  many  streams.”  And  again: 
“The  beaver  are  now  so  numerous  that 
the  commission  feels  that  some  check 
should  be  put  upon  them  in  the  interest 
of  fish  culture,  as  well  as  for  other  rea- 
sons.” 

As  this  article  has  been,  up  to  the 
present,  rather  abstract,  I will  give  some 
concrete  examples  of  the  condition  on 
.some  of  our  streams  and  rivers. 

At  Rock  River,  in  Hamilton  County, 
we  have  a fair  example.  This  used  to  be 
one  of  our  best  trout  rivers.  The  chief 
feeders  of  this  river  were  the  Tyrrell 
Pond  Stream,  Dunn  Brook  and  the  Chain 
Lakes  Stream.  If  you  will  look  on  the 
map  you  will  find  that  Rock  River  emp- 
ties into  Rock  Lake  about  five  miles  from 
its  source,  then  almost  immediately  leaves 
Rock  Lake  and  after  some  six  miles 
empties  into  the  Cedar  River. 

Every  one  of  the  large  brooks  men- 
tioned is  blocked  back  for  miles  with  high 
dams.  All  the  smaller  brooks,  about  a 
dozen  in  number,  have  dams  high  enough 
to  stop  the  free  passage  of  trout.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  passage  except  in  high 
water.  In  the  eleven  miles  mentioned 
we  found  only  two  places  where  we  could 
get  a drink  of  clean  water.  The  lower 
four  miles  of  Rock  River  is  dammed 
every  little  way  for  the  whole  distance. 

It  was  here  we  found  the  dead  trout 
last  summer.  These  trout  were  found 
on  the  aprons  of  the  dams ; evidently 
they  had  been  trying  to  go  either  up 
or  down  the  stream,  but  could  not  jump 
far  enough. 

We  saw  mink  and  otter  on  the  stream 
and  tracks  of  coon  and  fox,  so  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  we  saw  only  a very 
small  per  cent,  of  the  trout  that  perished, 
as  they  would  be  picked  up  very  quickly 
by  the.se  animals. 

This  water,  only  two  years  ago,  was 


PUPPILAC  lias  a wide  range  of  uses;  it  fulfills  each  one  of  them  with  unvarying 
certainty. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a rearing  food  for  orphan  puppies,  as  a substitute  food  at  weaning- 
time,  as  a staminal  and  milk-inducing  food  for  the  brood  bitch,  as  a strengthening 
food  for  the  adult  dog  in  sickness  and  convalescence,  or  as  a normal  milk  diet  for 
cats  and  kittens. 

PUPPILAC  is  Milk  Powder  so  treated  that  there  is  no  possible  danger  of  ran- 
cidity. 

JVrite  for  prices,  and  send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalovjie  “Do^  Culture" 


Spratt’s  Patent  Limited 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

San  Francisco  St.  Louis  Montreal 


Factory  also  in  London,  England 


English  Setters,  Pointers 

and 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  the  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS, 

Tel.  29-M 

“Whaling’s  Buddy” 

AT  STUD 

Winner  of  32  firsts  and  special  prizes  be- 
fore he  was  one  year  old.  A son  of 
Ch.  Rex  Per  Saltum  and  Criterion  Blos- 
som. The  dog  to  which  you  should 
breed.  Will  give  your  pups  head,  coat, 
pep  and  everything  good  in  Airedale. 

FEE  - - TWENTY  DOLLARS 

Address  - R.  A.  WHALING 

1664  Cordova  Ave.,  Lakewood,  O. 

DOLLARS  IN  HARES  i . 

We  pay  $7.00  to  $1.S.50  and  up  a 
pair  and  express  charges.  I5ig 

Profit.  We  furnish  guaranteed  1 

high  grade  stock  and  buy  all  you 
raise.  Use  back  yard,  barn,  cellar, 
attic.  Contract  and  Illustrated 
Catalog  Free. 

Standard  Food  & Fur  Ass'n, 

405R  Broadway,  New  York 

INSURE  YOUR  DOG 

The  only  policy  issued  that  covers 
death  from  every  cause,  including 
Poisoning,  Theft  and  Disappearance 
Consistent  Rates — Prompt  Service 

M.  T.  JAMISON 

Dept.  F.  S.,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

rive  Worms! 


from  your  dog,  quickly,  safely,  with 
Q-W  WORM  EXPELLER 

$1.00  per  Ixittle  mailed  pcratpald. 
Takes  only  a minute  to  give.  exi*eU 
worms  inside  of  an  hour!  Fine  for 
|iu{«  and  grown  dogs  all  breeds, 
kndorsed  for  years  by  leading 
practical  dog  men.  lio  otlier  famous 

Q-W  DOG  REMEDIES 


Free  Dog  Book 


I 


on  How  to  Fetd  and  Train  Dots,  iSO  iUustrations 
of  Uadst  trainint  collars,  brushes,  etc.  Send  for  it 

Q-W  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  B Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey 


I 


POHIC  38976 
Tlie  Lion  oi  Hii  Tribe 
•t  Stad.  A Wiucr — A 
Producer  Fee  $40.00 


Winner  of  all-American 
Endurance  Race.  Litter 
brother  to  Champion 
Mary  Montrose.  Peer- 
less on  the  bench  and 
in  the  held.  Dogs 
trained  and  handled. 
Setter,  pointers  and 
Walker  hounds  for  sale. 
UO, 000-acre  game  pre- 
serve. 

EDWARD  D.  CARR 

Laaraice,  Keatackj 


Dent's 

Con 


diti«n 

Pills 


..  marrelouA  tonic  for  dogn  that 
are  out  of  aorta,  run  down,  thin 
and  unthrifty,  with  harah  staring 
' 'at.  malerated  eyes  and  hi^ 
lAilored  urine.  There  ia  nothing 
to  equal  them  for  dlatemper. 
mange,  eczema  and  debiUtating 
diseases.  You  will  notice  the 
(IlfTerent'e  after  a few  doeea. 

I At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents 

The  Dent  Medicine  Company 

I Newbargb,  New  York  Torooto.  Canada 

\A  iiracUcal  treatise  on  doga  and  thetr  treatnietit. 
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r . WilBan  Mills  & Son 

19  PARK  PLACE  NEW  YORK 

Fishing  Tackle  Specialists 

(OVER  100  YEARS) 

Sole  Agents  for 

H.  L.  LEONARD  RODS 

The  Rod  You  Will  Eventually  Buy 

Our  SPECTATj  BOOKLET  contains  DE- 
SCRIPTIONS and  PRICES  of  goods; 
FISIIINO  LAVS  of  U.  S.  and  CAN- 
ADA; COLOR  PLATES  of  FLIES; 
HUMOROUS  ARTICLE  on  ANGLING, 
and  a “NOVEL  INDEX’*  describing  out- 
tits  for  angling  for  various  Game  Fishes. 
Copy  mailed  on  receipt  of  10c  in  stamps. 

FOR  ONE  IIUNDUEI)  YK.\R.S  we  have  been  makins  and  selling  Fishing  Tackle  and  successfully  supplying 
the  wants  of  discriminating  Anglers.  The  business  has  been  carried  on  by.  and  handed  down  through 
l*OUR  (lENER.'V I'lON b>  OF  THE  SAME  FAMILY — and  still  has  the  personal  and  careful  attention  of 
three  members  of  the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  same  (thus  insuring  an  interest  in  the  quality  of 
goods,  and  of  service  to  customers,  lliat  eauiiot  be  liad  under  any  other  condition). 

El’ERY'  ORDER,  and  inquiry  as  to  goods.  RECEinsS  THE  ATTENTION  OF  ONE  OF  THE  MR  MILLS 
(all  of  whom  are  expert  Anglers — who  can  use.  and  use  snecessfullv,  the  articles  that  we  make  and  sell) 
Some  one  of  them  has  tished  in  most  of  the  better  known  localities  of  the  United  States  and  Panada  (for 
Trout,  Bass.  Salmon  ami  the  various  .Salt  Water  P.ame  Fishes),  so  customers  are  assured  of  receiving  goods 
of  the  necessary  liigli  quality  for,  and  suitability  to.  tiieir  angling  necessities. 

A Few  of  Our  Specialties 

FLY  CASTING  TACKLE 


Eetab^0bc^  1822 


RODS  FOR  WET  OR  DRY  FLY 

"Paragon,"  8 to  9V^  feet $7.75 

"Tuscarma,'’  8U  to  9V2  feet 9.85 

"Eclipse."  8 to  9V^2  feet 13.50 

"Nonpareil.”  8 to  9V^>  feet 19.00 

"Mills'  Staiularcl."  8 to  9*2  feet 28.00 

"II.  L.  L.‘onar(J,"  7Vi  to  feel 50.00 

SINGLE-ACTION  TROUT  REELS 

"FEATHERLltaiT"  $3.00 

"('RESt'U"  (ENdLlSH  TYPE) 5.00 

"KEXNET"  (EXtJLISII)  12.75 

"U.  L.  LEONARD" 18.00 

DOUBLE-TAPERED  TROUT  LINES 

30-Yil.  Size  1)  Size  E Size  F 

IMPERIAL  (Wet  Fly).. $4. 70  $4.20  $3.75  ea. 

INTRINSIC  (Dry  Fly)..  9.0<‘  8.00  7.00  " 

Size  "D"  for  powerful;  "E”  for  medium; 

"F"  for  light  Roils. 

FLY  BOOKS  AND  DOXES 

BOXES  with  compartments $0.55  to  $15.00 

liOXES  with  individual  clips 85  " 6.50 

lH)OKS  (clips  or  jiockets)' 1.00  " 16.25 


“INTRINSIC”  TAPERED  LEADERS 

For  Dry  Fl.v — 3 weiglits — 7V  feet $0.60 
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For  Wet  Fly — 3 weights — 0 ” feet. 


ENGLISH  DRY  OR  FLOATING  FLIES 

Sizes  1.5,  13  and  10  regular $1.80  doz. 

.Sizes  S regular  and  10  I.ong  Shank 3.20  " 

Sizes  0 regular  and  8 Lung  Shank 2.60  ” 

LOUIS  RHEAD’S 

AMERICAN  NATURE  TROUT  FLIES 

10  ijattorns  each  for  April,  May.  .linie  and  .Inly 
Angling  and  three  patterns  of  the  jiopulaj'  Shad 
Flies.  Price  uf  all  patterns $2.50  dozen 

BEST  “WET”  TROUT  FLIES 
Either  Regular  or  Light  Tied $1.50  doz. 

“ALBION”  WADERS 

(The  Only  Perfect  Waders) 

IJ5GGINOS,  S'oeking  Feet  $12.00 

LEGGINGS.  LIGHT  Wgt.  Slocking  Feet 14.00 

'i'ROI'SEllS.  Stocking  Feet  20.00 

TROUSERS,  LIGHT  Wgt.  Stocking  Feet,...  21.00 


S AND  SETTERS 

Finished  and  Experienced  Shooting  Dogs.  $150-$500  each 

BRED  BITCHES  A SPECIALTY 

$125 — $400  each 

Handsome,  Well  Bred,  High  Class  Puppies.  $35-$75  each 

All  dogs  registered  and  guaranteed  as  represented.  Write  your  wants. 

D.  R.  CAPPS  - - Amite  City,  Louisiana 


world's  largest  breeders.  Our 
White  Collies  will  bring  beauty, 
watchfulness  and  devotion  into 
your  home--joy  to  your  children, 
saiety  to  your  herds.  Gentle,  In- 
telligent. Write  for  low  offers. 

SHOMONT  KENNELS 
Box  I'lij  Monticello.  Iowa 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Milled  free  t»  any  address  by 

Ameriea’s 

tbe  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO..  Inc., 

DegMedieines 

129West24tb  Street,  New  York 

_?  Stimulating  Oiis°r  Pine  Forests 

f™rLEAS«Z»MANGE::- 

• OStD  BYTHt  A.S.P.C.A  Of  HEWVODRCfTV 
I ass.ld-.Wn’-SwirASfiMMNV'-Boa.l.lS.. 
i >3HtA»SL&K>o»nywK3L  entrQt-** 


Raise  Silver  Foxes 

Easy  to  raise.  Larger  profits 
than  any  other  live  stock  rais* 
ing.  Stands  strictest  investiga* 
tion.  Recommended  by  Gov* 
ernment.  4^  different  plans. 

One  will  suit  you.  Complete 
description  free.  Send  today. 

C.T.DRYZ,  Box  1033,  EAGLE  RIVER,  WIS. 


R.  A. 


Raise  Silver  Foxes 

I pay  .‘P300  to  .$900  a pair  for 
foxes  raised  from  my  stock. 
Three  plans  of  purchase. 

Registered  Stick  Famished 
TRAIL  - - Troy,  Missouri 


— RAIS  E 

SILVER  FOX 

WE  BUY  ALL  YOU  CAN  RAISE  Ti  | 

Send  J1  for  book  of  secrete  for  raielng  silrer  fox,  and  blue  print  f 

^i-jw.’snat.  J.RDUFFUS,flD^raF015ro^^ 


alive  with  trout.  Last  year  there  were 
none — not  even  little  ones,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a few  trout  that  annually 
run  down  from  Rock  Lake  and  are 
caught  early  in  the  season,  fishing  on 
Rock  River  is  a thing  of  the  past. 

We  find  these  conditions  duplicated  on 
the  feeder  streams  of  the  Cedar  River, 
from  Cedar  Lakes  to  the  Hudson  River, 
about  forty  miles  in  all.  We  have  the 
same  thing  on  Salmon  River,  Pine 
Brook,  Brandreth  Lake  Stream  and 
North  Bay  Brook,  all  feeders  of  the  Ra- 
qnette  River.  It  applies  to  all  the  large 
feeders  of  Cold  River,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Moose  Pond  Stream,  which 
is  being  driven,  and  which  is  practically 
keeping  up  the  supply  in  Cold  River. 

Directly  the  timber  has  been  cut,  the 
drive  ends  and  the  beavers  will  have  it. 

We  have  had  several  bills  before  the 
Legislature  to  abolish  this  beaver  nui- 
sance. They  have  all  been  killed.  As 
far  as  I can  find  out  they  have  met  de- 
feat simply  from  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  public. 

If  there  is  any  good  reason  why  the 
whole  woods  should  be  overrun  with 
beaver  let  us  hear  what  it  is  and  I will 
support  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
is  no  good  reason,  let  us  get  together  and 
abolish  it.  My  personal  opinion  is  that 
the  beaver  are  a public  nuisance  of  the 
wrost  description,  and  the  State  would 
confer  a benefit  by  immediately  putting 
a bounty  on  them.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
let  a part  of  the  park  be  set  aside  as 
sanctuary  and  allow  them  trapped  out- 
side of  these  limits. 


“UNCLE  BOB”  EDWARDS 

The  oldest  gunmaker  in  the  employ 
of  the  Ithaca  Gun  Company  died 
recently  after  forty  years  service  with 
the  company.  He  invented  the  famous 
taper  choke  bore  used  in  all  Ithaca  guns. 

Uncle  Bob  was  known  to  thousands 
of  shooters,  and  all  who  visited  the 
Ithaca  plant  and  especially  gun  repair 
men  were  sure  to  see  him.  He  started 
work  in  a plant  in  a small  town  near 
Ithaca.  During  the  Civil  War  he  made 
gun  barrels  for  the  Government.  He 
leaves  two  sons  whom  he  taught  the  gun- 
making art  and  a host  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers in  the  shotgun  world. 


FfELO  MUSEUM 


FISH  AND  FISHING 

BASS.  PIKE,  PERCH  AND  OTHER  GAME 
FISHES  OF  AMERICA.  By  James  A.  Hen- 
shall.  M.  D.  The  most  comprehensive  boolc 
on  American  game-fishes  published.  It  de- 
scribes in  detail  ninety  species  and  varieties  of 
the  game-fishes  inhabiting  fresh  water  lakes 
and  streams  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
the  marine  and  brackish  wnters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

CASTING  TACKLE  AND  METHODS.  By  O. 
W.  Smith,  fishing  editor  of  Outdoor  Life,  and 
author  of  “Trout  Lore.”  The  author  has  en- 
deavored to  embody  not  only  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  forty  years  of  angling,  but  also  to 
draw  upon  the  experience  of  well-known  angling 
experts.  He  has  sought  to  impart  just  the  in- 
formation which  his  correspondents  have  been 
seeking.  Elaborately  illustrated.  Colored  cover 
jacket.  Large  1-mo.  Silk  cloth.  $3.00. 

THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.  By  Izaak  Walton. 
This  edition  of  “The  fisherman’s  ency- 
clopaedia of  happiness”  bids  fair  to  become  the 
standard  exquisite  edition  of  Walton’s  great 
classic.  “The  Compleat  Angler”  is  a book  es- 
pecially requiring  illustration,  for  it  has  no  story 
to  tell — it  is  simply  a mood  of  lazy  happiness. 
In  this  edition  Mr.  Thorpe  has  caught  the  at- 
mosphere of  contented  ease,  and  his  restful 
landscapes  furnish  the  essential  quiet  and  repose 
that  give  the  book  its  exquisite  charm  and  de- 
light. Cloth.  $3.50. 

FISH  CULTURE.  By  Wm.  E.  Meehan.  This 
splendid  work  of  fish  culture  covers  in  a most 
comprehensive  manner  the  hatching  and  breed- 
ing of  bass,  cat-fish,  carp,  trout,  perch,  pickerel, 
muscallonge,  etc.  It  includes  special  chapters 
on  frog  culture,  care  of  gold  fish  and  aquar- 
iums. The  author  was  formerly  Fish  Commis- 
sioner of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  conceded  by 
experts  that  in  this  book  Mr.  Meehan  has  pro- 
duced a most  valuable  document.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

FISHING,  TACKLE  AND  KITS.  By  Dixie 
Carroll.  Author  of  “Lake  and  Stream  Game 
Fishing,”  Editor  of  the  National  Sportsman, 
Chicago  Evening  News,  etc.  How,  when,  and 
where  to  fish  and  the  right  kind  of  tackle  for 
all  angles  of  fishing  for  the  fresh-water  game 
fish.  Habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  basses, 
muscallonge,  trout,  pike,  pickerel,  and  wall-eyed 
pike.  Fishing  facts  that  will  make  the  tyro  an 
expert  angler  and  the  expert  more  finished  In 
the  art.  ^ Practical  information  that  will  make 
your  fishing  dreams  come  true.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

THE  IDYL  OF  THE  SPLIT-BAMBOO.  By 
Dr.  Geo.  Parker  Holden,  with  foreword  by  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke  and  Chapter  on  Cultivating 
Silkworm  Gut  at  Home,  by  Edw.  T.  Whiffen. 
This  splendid  volume  deals  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  split-bamboo  rod  in  a way  as  dis- 
tinctively as  “Streamcraft”  occupies  its  special 
field.  Elaborately  illustrated  and  handsomely 
hound.  Colored  cover  jacket.  Large  12mo. 
Silk  cloth.  $3.00. 

REMINISCENT  TALES  OF  A HUMBLE 
Ai^LER.  By  Dr.  Frank  A.  Johnson,  with  an 
in^pduction  by  Dr.  James  A,  Henshall.  This 
cctnsists  of  a number  of  short  sketches  portray- 
irtgothe  actual  experiences  of  the  author  during 
th^vacation  davs  of  half  a century.  From  the 

i^ea™est  days  of  young  manhood  and  even  up 

;;vto,^e  present  hour,  the  writer  had  devoted  all 
of^is  spare  moments  to  the  study  of  fish  life 
an^  the  art  of  angling.  Cloth.  $1.50. 


Fishing  With  a Boy 

THE  TALE  OF  A REJUVENATION 

By  LEONARD  HULIT 

In  which  the  reader  finds: 

A city  man,  seeking  new  health. 
A country  lad,  more  versed  in 
“fish  and  fishings”  than  the  three 
R’s. 

Their  “fishings”  and  their  friend- 
ship; and 

The  ways,  of  the  humbler  fishes. 

Many  full-page  illustrations  on  cameo 


paper  and  of  three-color  jacket.  12mo. 

Silk  Cloth $2.00 

^ Turkey  Morocco $8.50 


BOOK  OF  THE  BLACK  BASS.  By  James  A. 
Henshall.  This  edition  of  the  Book  of  the 
Black  Bass  includes  also  the  supplement,  more 
about  the  black  bass,  and  is  complete  in  one 
volume.  It  covers  the  entire  scientific  and  life 
history  of  this  species,  and  contains  a practical 
treatise  on  angling  and  fly-fishing  with  a full 
account  of  tools,  implements,  and  tackle.  Cloth. 
$3.U0. 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  FISHING.  By  Samuel  G. 
Camp.  Suggestions  for  expert  angler  as  well 
as  beginners.  The  range  of  fish  and  fishing 
covered  includes  “Casting  Fine  and  Far  Off,” 
“Fishing  for  Mountain  Trout,”  and  “Autumn 
Fishing  for  Lake  Trout.”  Illustrated.  Flex, 
cloth.  $1.00. 

COIN’  FISHIN’.  By  Dixie  Carroll.  Author  of 
“Fishing  Tackle  and  Kits,”  “Lake  and  Stream 
Game  Fishing.”  Introduction  by  Major-General 
Leonard  Wood.  A new  book  for  the  every 
now-and-then  fisherman  as  well  as  the  expert 
angler.  Full  of  fishing  facts  gathered  from  lake 
and  stream  fishing  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Many  illustrations  from  photographs.  Colored- 
cover  jacket.  Large  12mo.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

LAKE  AND  STREAM  GAME  FISHING.  By 
Dixie  Carroll.  A practical  book  on  popular 
fresh-water  game  fish,  the  tackle  necessary  and 
how  to  use  it.  A book  of  fish  and  fishing, 
modern  methods  and  tackle,  written  in  a “pal” 
to  “pal”  style  from  actual  fishing  experiences, 
in  the  vernacular  of  this  disciple  of  the  rod 
and  reel.  Many  illustrations.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

SMALL-MOUTHED  BASS.  By  W.  J.  Loudon. 
In  this  book  Professor  Louden  tells  the  story 
of  his  28  years’  observation  of  this  ever  game 
fish.  He  describes  its  haunts  and  habits,  how, 
when  and  where  they  are  caught,  and  gives 
other  data  of  interest  to  anglers.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

STREAMCRAFT,  AN  ANGLING  MANUAL. 
By  Dr.  George  Parker  Holden.  The  author  has 
written  a volume  which  will  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  those  of  the  angling  fraternity.  It  deals 
with  the  selection,  care,  and  rigging  of  the  rod; 
the  art  of  casting;  trout  habits;  lures  and  their 
use,  including  some  stream  entomology;  the 
angler’s  flies  and  how  to  tie  them,  * including 
a description  of  the  most  successful  trout  and 
bass  flies.  Eight  full-page  colored  illustrations 
and  numerous  black  and  whites.  Handy  pocket 
size.  Cloth.  $2.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CAMPING  AND  WOODCRAFT.  By  Horace 
Kephart.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I Camping. 
Vol.  II  Woodcraft.  The  new  edition  is  en- 
tirely revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  after 

two  years  had  been  spent  in  the  undertaking, 
Vol.  I deals  with  outfits,  making  camp,  fires, 
camp  cookery,  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  II  “Woodcraft,” 
deals  chiefly  with  such  shifts  and  expedients 

as  are  learned  or  practised  in  the  wilderness 
itself,  where  we  have  nothing  to  choose  from 
but  the  raw  materials  that  lie  around  us.  Con- 
tains over  a hundred  illustrations.  The  vol- 
umes may  be  bought  separately  or  in  sets. 

Cloth.  $2.00  per  vol, 

THE  COMPLETE  DOG  BOOK.  By  Dr.  Wm. 
A.  Bruette.  The  dogs  of  America.  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  are  fully  aescribed 
in  this  modern  work,  written  by  an  authority 
of  international  reputation.  It  is  a book  that 
presents  in  an  entertaining  manner  the  history, 
general  characteristics,  peculiarities  and  particu- 
lar sphere  of  usefulness  of  all  of  these  breeds 
recognized  by  the  American  Kennel  Club.  The 
latest  standards  for  judging  each  breed  are 
given,  the  good  points  and  bad  points  are  set 
forth  clearly  and  are  further  elucidated  by  a 
number  of  beautiful  photographs  of  famous 
specimens  of  the  most  important  breeds.  The 
book  is  replete  with  practical  information  that 
will  enable  a man  to  determine  which  breed 
is  best  suited  to  his  wants  and  purposes  and 
how  to  select  a typical  specimen.  Particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  buying  of  pup- 
pies and  the  prospective  owner  is  told  just  what 
things  to  look  for  and  what  to  avoid  in  making 
his  selection.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

GUNCRAFT.  By  Wm.  A.  Bruette.  A modern 
treatise  on  guns,  gun  fitting,  ammunition,  wing 
and  trap  shooting.  The  theoretical  side  of  the 
subject  has  been  covered  with  a scientific  accu- 
racy which  makes  it  an  up-to-date  book  of  ref- 
erence, and  the  practical  side  of  wing-shooting, 
gun  fitting,  the  master  eye,  defects  in  vision 
and  other  important  questions  have  been  treat- 
ed in  a way  that  will  enable  either  the  expert 
or  the  amateur  to  determine  if  he  is  shooting 
with  a gun  that  fits  him  and  how  to  decide 
upon  one  that  does.  It  will  enable  him  to  as- 
certain why  he  misses  some  shots  and  is  suc- 
cessful with  others.  The  secrets  of  success,  in 
trap  shooting  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  in 
flight  of  the  quail,  the  jacksnipe,  the  woodcock, 
the  ruffed  grouse  and  the  duck  family  are  illus- 
trated by  drawings  and  described  in  a way  that 
will  facilitate  the  amateur  in  mastering  the  art 
of  wing  shooting.  Cartridge  board  cover, 
$1.00.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

LOG  CABINS  AND  COTTAGES.  How  to  Build 
and  Furnish  Them.  Seventh  Edition.  By 
William  S.  Wicks.  The  most  popular  book  on 
the  subject  ever  written.  Full  explanations  on 
how  to  build  cabins  of  all  sizes,  with  directions 
and  numerous  illustrations.  $2.00. 

WOODCRAFT.  By  Nessmuk.  No  better  or 
more  delightful  book  for  the  help  and  guidance 
of  those  who  go  into  the  wild  for  sport  or  rec- 
reation was  ever  written.  No  one  ever  knew 
the  woods  better  than  Nessmuk  or  succeeded 
in  putting  so  much  valuable  information  into 
the  same  compass.  Camp  equinment.  camp 
making,  the  personal  kit,  camp  fires,  shelters, 
bedding,  fishing,  cooking,  and  a thousand  and 
one  kindred  topics  are  considered.  Beyond  this 
the  book  has  a quaint  charm  all  its  own.  Illus- 
trated. 160  pages.  Paper,  $1.00.  Cloth,  $1.50, 


Prices  include  delivery  charges  to  any  address 
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THE  FINE  ART  OF  SALMON  FISHING 

ONCE  YOU  HAVE  FAIRLY  AND  SQUARELY  OUTWITTED  THIS 
NOBLE  FISH  ALL  OTHER  ANGLING  EXPERIENCES  ARE  FORGOTTEN 


OF  a July  afternoon,  a few  sea- 
sons ago,  with  Jimmie  Waters,  I 
pushed  off  into  the  current  of  the 
Southeast  Branch.  All  day  we 
had  alternately  poled,  paddled  and  waded 
amid  the  uncertain  depths  of  the  upper 
waters  and  with  that  satisfaction  which 
is  the  aftermath  of  diligence  and  fatigue 
we  leaned  back  against  the  luxury  of 
hastily  arranged  duffle.  We  sped  on, 
lulled  to  a mutual  appreciation  by  the 
murmur  of  the  rapids.  Out  of  the  mystic 
North  on  the  wings  of  that  marvelous 
twilight  there  descended  the  savor  of 
salmon  water.  We  seemed  to  sniff  its 
freshness  and  virility  as  the  sun,  for  all 
the  world  like  a giant  shrugging  its 
shoulders,  dropped  behind  the  forest 
slopes,  while  out  of  the  shaded  gulches 
the  incense  of  evening  arose.  Below  us 
the  river  hummed  and  purred,  mountain 
clear,  while  beyond  a bunch  of  hard- 
woods in  the  last  amber  glow  sparkled 
against  the  velvet  background  like  a dia- 
mond cluster.  There  had  ascended  from 
the  ocean  in  the  wake  of  its  mysterious 
sojourner,  a tang,  salt  and  vital,  distilled 
by  a hundred  miles  of  forest.  One  fairly 
tingled  with  anticipation. 

Perhaps  unto  the  Baie  de  Chaleur  is 
this  charm  distinct ; peyadventure  one 
must  possess  the  soul  of  a salmon  fisher- 
man like  unto  which  there  is  no  other. 
If  you  take  one  part  environment,  and 
one  part  fish,  and  one  the  killing  of  the 
fish  aforesaid  on  tackle  of  given  weight 
and  specie,  you  may  create  such  a soul 
and  then  one  is  concerned  with  what 
manner  of  fish  is  the  Atlantic  salmon. 

He  is  a square-tail  that  takes  the  fly  in 
fresh  water  and  establishes  precedents 
He  is  as  uncertain  as  an  exquisite  woman 
and  equally  as  expensive.  Once  you  have 
outwitted  him  fair  and  square  all  other 
fly  fishing  is  a memory.  His  whimsical 
nature  is  the  subject  of  vast  conversa- 
tions by  tubby  old  gentlemen  who  have 
reached  the  golf  stage  and  travel  at  least 
a thousand  miles  a season  to  wet  a fly. 
He  has  had  my  utmost  respect  for  a 
dozen  seasons  and  when  one  considers 


By  DOUGLAS  WETMORE  CLINCH 


N his  treatment  of  the  methods 
followed  by  the  salmon  fisherman, 
Mr.  Clinch  has  drawn  freely  from  a 
luide  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
has  so  happily  blended  narrative 
with  wise  counsel  that  his  article 
ivill  delight  the  experienced  angler 
as  well  as  prove  of  immense  practical 
value  to  the  novice. — [Editors.] 


such  delightful  books  as  that  of  tlie 
late  Mr.  Wells  and  the  more  recent  pub- 
lication (1909)  of  Mr.  Napoleon  Co- 
mcau,  one  hesitates  to  write  of  such  a 
paradoxical  subject  for  at  the  best  one 
can  but  observe. 


Selecting  the  proper  fly 


1 MA(jI.\E,  first,  such  a river  as  1 have 
* humbly  attempted  to  describe.  From 
the  crest  of  the  watershed  countless  ice- 
cold  brooks  feed  a mountainous,  gravel- 
bed  stream  that  winds  in  and  about  in- 
numerable ledges  where  the  force  and 
swing  of  the  current  has  created  pools. 
They  may  be  large  pools  or  small  pools 
with  a perceptible  or  imperceptible  cur- 
rent. .\t  the  headwaters  of  such  streams 
or  at  least  here  and  there  along  the  shore 
are  suitable  spawning  grounds.  To  de- 
posit their  spawn  the  .Atlantic  salmon 
ascends  from  salt  water,  pausing  en  route 
in  certain  pools  in  many  of  which  under 
certain  conditions,  or  again  in  defiance 
of  certain  conditions,  they  take  the  fly. 
\\  e have  record  of  them  so  doing  as 
early  as  February  in  some  rivers;  as  late 
as  October  in  other  rivers.  Where  in 
the  ocean  a salmon  spends  the  winter  is 
uncertain  but  since  deep-sea  fishermen 
have  netted  .salmon  during  the  \s  inter  it 
is  quite  possible  they  may  linger  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  in 
which  they  spawn.  We  do  know  that  in 
approaching  the  mouths  of  rivers  a sal- 
mon will  for  some  miles  parallel  the 
shore  line  and  we  are  almost  certain  that 
before  they  ascend  above  tidewater  they 
spend  some  time  in  becoming  acclimateJ. 
'I'liey  feed  in  salt  water  and  will  there 
sometimes  take  a sand  eel  bait  and  spin- 
ner. Once  above  tidewater  the  |)ercent- 
age  of  fish  in  whose  stomachs  any  food 
has  been  found  is  ridiculously  small. 
\\  by  they  take  a fly  remains  a mystery. 
It  has  been  established,  however,  that 
while  in  salt  water  a salmon  travels 
by  daytime  and  while  in  fresh  water  at 
night,  though  I recall  having  met  sal- 
mon ascending  rapids  at  high  noon. 

Emerging  from  salt  water  they  carry 
what  is  known  as  sea-lice  which  cling  to 
them  for  about  thirty-six  hours  and  in 
certain  rivers  I have  killed  salmon  with 
sea-lice  upon  them  fully  seventy  miles 
above  the  tide.  On  c>ne  verv  famous 
river  there  is  a pool  fully  seventv  miles 
up  where  fish  will  be  taken  on  the  iden- 
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Twenty-one  pounds  on  a Jock  Scott  No.  6 


Good  salmon  water 


Getting  ready  to  push  off 


I 


tical  date  they  will  be  caught  on  a fly  in 
the  same  river  in  the  lower  pools.  In 
any  case  there  are  what  may  he  termed 
early  and  late  run  fish,  many  of  which 
long  after  the  close  of  the  season  ascend 
with  the  Hunters'  Moon. 

Once  having  spawned  the  fish  endeavor 
to  return  to  salt  water.  Such  a spent 
fish  is  known  as  a “kelt,”  is  about  one 
half  its  original  weight,  and  frequently  is 
locked  in  under  the  ice  all  winter.  With 
the  spring  freshet  they  drop  down  stream 
and  Mr.  Comcau  has  advanced  the  theory 
that  a kelt  sheds  and  grows  a new  set  of 
scales  for  unquestionably  many  such  sal- 
mon are  almost  bright.  Due  to  the 
premium  on  salmon  fishing  many  anglers 
know  no  other  experience  than  hooking 
a "black”  salmon  uhich,  however,  should 
at  once  he  returned  to  the  river,  their 
flesh  being  almost  white  and  unpalatable. 

The  best  available  water  is  known  as 
“made  fishing."  That  is  to  say,  where 
a suitable  river  is  unpolluted  by  sawdust, 
in  the  pools  undisturbed  by  dynamite  and 
carrion,  fly  fishing  is  possible  after  at 
least  five  years  of  stocking  and  protec- 
tion. The  yearling  fish,  no  longer  than 
one's  thumb,  will  take  a fly  fully  its  own 
size.  At  two  years,  when  a “smolt,"  he 
goes  to  sea,  to  return  in  three  or  four 
years  as  a “grilse,”  generally  with  the 
later  runs,  weighing  from  two  to  six 
])Ounds.  Generally  he  returns  the  fol- 
lowing year  as  a salmon  weighing  from 
six  to  eight  or  ten  pounds,  and  in  time 
will  acquire  a weight  of  sixty  pounds  as 
we  know  from  the  records  of  net  fisher- 
men. 

It  is  sometimes  customary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment hatcheries  to  mark  young  fish 
with  a silver  tag  attached  to  the  fin  and 
an  odd  fish  has  been  taken  with  such  a 
tag  in  European  rivers.  There  is  also 
reason  for  the  belief  that  some  fish  do 
not  always  return  each  year  and  rvhether 
or  not  they  frequent  some  other  river  or 
stav  in  salt  water  is  debatable.  The 
stocking  of  inland  lakes  with  Atlantic 
salmon  fry  has  not  proven  a success.  At 
any  rate  there  are  large  fish  rivers  and 
small  fish  rivers  where  the  average  catch 
on  the  fly  may  run  from  thirteen  or  nine- 
teen, to  six  or  seven  pounds. 

As  to  the  pools  where  salmon  will  take 
the  fly  many  ideas  have  been  advanced. 
Our  own  observations  seem  to  indicate 
that  providing  the  slime  on  the  bottom 
has  not  been  disturbed  fish  will  rest  in 
water  that  is  fed  by  visible  or  invisible 
springs  of  ice-cold  water.  Pools  at  the 
forks  of  a river  are  sometimes  filled  in 


by  sand  and  the  course  of  the  current 
changed  by  ice-jams  in  the  spring.  Until 
the  last  few  years  the  theory  was  preva- 
lent that  salmon  a certain  distance  above 
tidewater  would  not  take  the  fly,  which 
theory  we  now  know  to  be  incorrect. 

WITH  the  evolution  of  the  bamboo 
rod  tbe  American  angler  bas  brok- 
en away  from  many  ethics  of  established 
British  theories,  such  light  rods,  as  will 
measure  thirteen  feet  in  length  and  weigh 
sixteen  ounces,  replacing  the  seventeen 
foot,  twenty-four  ounce  greenheart.  In 
particular  one  American  rodmaker  has 
a secret  method  of  treating  his  bamboo 
(possibly  with  creosote)  which  gives  it  a 
peculiar  lasting  virility.  The  pool  where 
such  a light  rod  will  not  handle  a fish  is 
the  exception,  the  heavy  rod  being  only 
justified  in  fishing  exceedingly  strong 
water  where  an  extra  long  cast  is  some- 
times necessary.  Most  fish,  however,  arc 
hooked  on  less  than  fifty  feet  of  line,  not 
infrequently  when  one  is  reeling  in.  To 
cast  a fly  for  five  or  six  hours  a day  is  a 
strenuous  task  and  consequently  a heavy 
rod  is  more  tiring,  and  very  apt,  espe- 
cially in  fishing  "still”  pools,  to  frighten 
an  otherwise  taking  fish ; for  contrary  to 
the  general  belief  many  still  pools  if  left 
undisturbed  till  the  evening  will  average 
more  salmon  than  adjacent  pools  where 
there  is  a strong  current  and  conse- 
quently easier  casting.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant, however,  that  your  bamboo  salmon 
rod  be  equipped  with  a proper  “strip- 
ping," agate-lined  guide  and  an  agate- 
lined  tip.  .'\s  delivered,  such  rods  almost 
invariably  have  a German  silver  tip 
which  will  show  wear  and  in  time  cut  the 
line. 

Whatever  may  be  the  tyjie  of  rod  and 
its  method  of  use  the  question  of  a reel 
is  more  important  for  an  inferior  rod 
with  a good  reel  will  land  more  fish  than 
the  best  rod  equipped  with  a poor  reel. 
Not  infrequently  in  a single  run  will  a 
large  fish  burn  out  the  bearings  of  a 
cbea])  reel.  One  of  the  best  reels  now 
obtainable  will  house  something  over  two 
hundred  yards  of  line  and  possess  suffi- 
cient drag  to  prevent  the  line  overrunning 
and  making  possible  a backlash.  Its  con- 
cave sides,  though  all  good  reels  are  not 
necessarily  concave,  also  prevents  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  from  pressing  the  sides 
and  causing  a jam.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  fingers  touch  the  line 
in  either  hooking  or  playing  a salmon ; 
the  exception  being  the  use  of  an  old 
reel  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  fish- 


erman. In  feeding  from  the  reel  a line 
should  bear  on  a bushing  as  a strong 
pressure  will  cut  into  the  aluminum 
cross  pieces  of  the  best  reels.  The  reel 
is  underneath  while  casting  and  imme- 
diately turned  over  on  a fish  being 
hooked,  thus  bringing  into  full  play  the 
action  of  the  rod  which  is  so  finely  bal- 
anced as  to  respond  and  maintain,  when 
properly  handled,  a constant  and  even 
pressure. 

Of  late  years  the  favorite  line  is  a 
tapered,  vacuum-dressed  model,  some 
forty  yards  in  length  and  spliced  to  about 
two  hundred  yards  of  cuttyhunk.  It 

would  seem  that  a similar  line  "hard- 
dressed,”  or  of  the  enamel  type  would 
find  favor  because  of  its  ability  to 
“shoot,”  the  soft  vacuum  line  frequently 
coiling  and  uncoiling  when  being  un- 
reeled. Care  in  any  case  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  a line  is  properly  dried  and 
tested  for  weak  places.  As  in  trout  fish-  | 
ing  the  weight  of  a line  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  bring  out  tbe  action  of  the  rod. 

The  older  custom  was  to  fish  for  sal- 
mon with  nine-foot  leaders.  These  are 
gradually  being  replaced  with  six-foot  ■ 
leaders,  especially  as  in  bringing  a fish  || 
to  gaff  the  rod  tip  is  not  infrequently  but  j| 
six  feet,  or  less  above  the  water.  Under  j 
such  circumstances  a long  leader  may,  at  ' 
the  knot  in  the  end  of  the  line,  catch  on  j 
the  tip  and  provide  sufficient  pressure  to 
tear  loose  the  hook.  Leaders  may  be 
looped  or  tied  to  eyed-flies  and  should  be 
tested  for  knots  etc.,  daily. 

The  que.stion  of  salmon  flies  is  allur-  [ 
ing  and  non-conclusive.  If  there  is  |! 
any  general  rule  it  is  to  use  large  flies  I: 
in  the  early  season  on  heavy  or  dark  !' 
water ; changing  to  small  flies  with  low  f 
and  clear  water.  In  very  small  flies  such  , 
as  the  No.  10  and  No.  8,  double  hooks  t 
are'pi'eferrcd,  especially  in  the  late  sea-  I 
son  when  the  fish  are  not  quite  so  firm  1; 
as  when  fresh  run.  There  is  no  definite  i 
rule  for  the  size  of  flies  used  and  most  II 
anglers  are  guided  by  their  experience  'I 
on  the  river  in  question.  We  proved  on 
several  occasions  that  the  lenses  of  a | 
salmon’s  eye  greatly  magnified  the  flies  I 
used,  yet  when  compared  with  the  lenses  ^ 
taken  from  the  eyes  of  trout,  taken  in  j| 
the  same  water,  the  magnification  of  the  , 
trout  was  fully  double  that  of  the  sal-  ■ 
mon.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  how-  ; 
ever,  that  on  a single  river  within  a radius  1 
of  half  a dozen  miles  that  the  manner  in  j! 
which  salmon  will  rise  to  a fly  is  radically  I 
different.  I have  for  instance  raised  a " 
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Poling  up  strong  water  The  salmon  is  on  Better  water  higher  up 


fish  on  a No.  2,  to  hook  and  land  the 
same  fish  on  a No.  8 a few  minutes  later. 
The  following  day  on  an  adjacent  pool 
I have  raised  a salmon  on  a No.  8 and 
hooked  it  on  a No.  2.  Of  course  there 
was  always  the  possibility  that  the  fish 
raised  was  not  the  same  fish  hooked, 
which,  however,  seemed  doubtful.  We 
have  record  of  an  experienced  angler 
having  fished  till  the  fish  stopped  rising 
and  substituting  the  most  outlandish  type 
of  fly  for  the  orthodox  model,  to  land  a 
37-pound  fish  a few  minutes  later. 

Salmon  will  frequently  rise  to  a trout- 
fly  taking  such  models  as  the  Parma- 
chene  Belle  or  a Royal  Coachman.  One 
of  my  late  lamented  apostles  on  one  oc- 
casion located  seven  salmon  in  the  lower 
end  of  a pool  and  succeeded  in  landing 
six  of  them  on  a Parmachene  Belle.  On 
his  return  to  town  he  had  some  salmon 
flies  tied  on  the  same  model,  on  none  of 
which  he  was  ever  again  successful  in 
killing  a fish. 

Whatever  bodies  may  be  selected  for 
salmon  flies  it  does  seem  reasonable  that 
the  angle  or  “set”of  a double  hook  is 
important.  For  this  reason  experienced 
fishermen  seem  to  agree  that  more  fish 
will  be  landed  on  a single  hook  than  on 
a double  hook. 

If  there  are  general  conclusions  re- 
garding flies  it  seems  that  fish  will,  on 
a raise  of  water,  suddenly  commence  to 
take  and  on  such  occasions  almost  any 
fly  will  suffice.  Quite  as  suddenly  they 
will  refuse  to  take.  They  will  take  a fly 
in  the  very  midst  of  a thunder  and 
lightning  storm  despite  what  has  been 
recorded  to  the  contrary.  “Rising”  fish, 
or  those  that  will  frequently  break  all 
round  your  canoe,  seldom  take  the  fly, 
though  occasionally  such  fish  can  1)C 
hooked  1)y  moving  upstream  and  allow- 
ing the  fly  to  drift  down  from  a differ- 
ent angle.  Experienced  salmon  fisher- 
men, however,  believe  that  care  should 
be  exercised  to  see  when  a fly  sweeps 
over  or  above  a salmon  that  the  leader 
and  line  is  straight  and  not  curled,  whicli 
fact  may  account  for  many  fish  being 
hooked  on  a comparatively  short  line 
M'hich  allows  for  the  rod  to  impart  to  the 
fly  the  proper  movement.  Most  fish  are 
hooked  on  a sunken  fly  taking  the  same 
under  water ; others  again  will  take  a 
fly  drawn  across  the  surface  and  in- 
stances are  known  where  fish  have  come 
out  of  water  for  flies  four  or  five  inches 
above  the  surface.  An  assortment  of 
flics  generally  contains  such  silver  bodies 
as  the  Silver  Grey,  Silver  Doctor,  Black 


Dose,  Durham  Ranger,  Jock  Scott  and 
Wilkinson,  while  marked  success  has 
been  the  reward  of  an  fmgler  using  vary- 
ing sizes  of  a single  fly  such  as  the 
Doctor.  We  have  no  record  of  any 
marked  success  in  American  waters  of 
the  use  of  the  spoon  or  sand-eel  bait,  ex- 
cept in  tide-water  fishing. 

Most  casting  is  done  from  a canoe,  the 
more  experienced  anglers  fishing  from  a 
sitting  position  which  prevents  the  fish, 
in  low  and  clear  water  especially,  from 
seeing  the  angler.  On  lower  and  large 
pools  one  can  generally  cast  from  either 
side,  allowing  the  fly  to  be  sucked  under 
and  swung  over  and  above  the  fish  at  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  till  the 
line  is  all  out  and  straight.  Towards 
headwaters,  however,  many  excellent 
pools  are  fished  only  from  one  side  and 
frequently  on  both  upper  and  lower  pools. 
After  a pool  has  l)ecn  thoroughly 
whipped  from  above,  fish  will  be  taken 
by  casting  directly  across  the  current  and 
sometime  upstream.  Many  pools  can  not 
be  fished  from  a canoe  and  should  be 
cast  over  from  the  shore.  It  is  some- 
times customary  to  erect  landings  or 
platforms  from  which  the  angler  can 
cast  over  a pool  otherwise  not  available 
except  by  deep  wading,  a position  which 
frequently  interferes  with  the  backcast. 

/^N  hooking  a fish  the  rod  should  lie 
held  as  nearly  vertical  as  possible 
and  the  play  of  the  rod  and  the  drag  of 
the  reel  be  given  full  use.  Much  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  pool,  the  majority 
of  anglers  at  once  going  ashore  and  hold- 
ing the  canoe  in  readiness.  When  a sal- 
mon makes  a run,  frequently  to  break 
water  at  the  end  of  the  run,  the  line 
should  be  sufficiently  slack  to  prevent 
the  salmon  striking  the  leader  with  its 
tail  while  the  line  is  fairly  taut.  Anglers 
do  not  agree  regarding  the  striking  of 
a fish  when  first  hooked,  as  the  rod  is 
supposed  to  supply  sufficient  si)ring  to 
set  the  hook.  Many  anglers  drop  the  tip 
when  a salmon  breaks  water  but  this 
point  is  also  a matter  of  opinion.  It 
seems  to  be  tbe  general  belief,  however, 
that  if  a cast  is  made  correcth'  a straight 
line  does  not  require  any  striking  to  set 
the  hook ; that  a modern  bamboo  rod  will 
take  care  of  all  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  when  a salmon  breaks  and  there 
is  a fair  length  of  line  in  the  water.  .\ 
fish  hooked  immediately  above  a rapid 
should,  if  possible,  at  once  be  steered  up- 
stream. If  a third  party  is  present,  or 
the  guide  has  an  opportunity,  it  is  fre- 


(piently  wise  to  endeavor  to  move  a sal- 
mon upstream  by  throwing  rocks  into 
the  water  a few  yards  below  the  fish. 
This  is  also  true  of  fish  which  will 
“sound”  and  refuse  to  move,  endeavour- 
ing meanwhile  to  "bore”  in  its  effort  to 
free  the  hook  on  the  bottom  or  wind  the 
leader  about  some  obstruction.  I'rc- 
quently  fish  have  to  be  followed  down- 
stream, sometimes  for  a distance  of  a 
mile  or  more.  They  should  then  be 
brought  to  the  net  on  shore  as  the  gaffing 
or  netting  of  a fish  from  a canoe  brings 
an  undue  strain  on  even  the  best  of  rofis 
and  will  sometimes  warp  the  tip.  On  a 
good  beach  it  is  comparatively  sinqfle  to 
sometimes  “beach”  a salmon.  'I'his  is 
accomplished  hy  heading  the  fish  for  the 
beach  and  guiding  its  next  run.  .\s  soon 
as  the  salmon  feels  the  sand  beneath  it, 
the  driving  force  of  its  tail  then  brings 
it  high  and  dry  above  the  waterline 
where  it  at  once  must  be  .secured.  This 
is  excellent  sport,  especially  when  an  an- 
gler is  alone  and  fishing  from  the  shore. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  how  soon  the 
angler  should  make  another  cast  over  a 
risen  salmon.  Mo.st  fish  in  rising  to  a fly 
come  some  distance  through  the  water 
and  time  should  be  allowed  for  them  to 
return  and  assume  their  original  ])osition. 
This  may  be  five  or  more  minutes,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  line  has  been  retrieved 
by  hand  and  carefully  curled  in  the  bot- 
tom of  tbe  canoe.  On  making  the  next 
cast  tbe  exact  length  of  line  which 
brought  about  the  rise  is  established  and 
the  same  fly  may  be  used  or  a smaller 
size  of  tbe  same  model.  On  occasion  a 
fish  may  be  hooked  by  immediately  mak- 
ing a second  cast  as  in  trout  fishing. 

if  N looking  back  into  the  archives  of 
* the  past.  I have  memories  of  glorious 
days  of  fishing  when  the  mist  rose  from 
the  curling  ])ooI  (for  to  fi.'.h  any  jiuol  be- 
fore the  mist  rises  is  sheer  folly  ) and  of 
the  e\enings  and  crisj)  afternoons  where 
the  luxury  of  the  noon-day  sun  had  given 
place  to  the  cooler  zest  of  the  twilight. 
Like  .safety  lights  there  glow  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  hooking  of  two  fish  under 
circumstances  incoherent,  as  in  only  -al- 
mon  fishing  is  possible.  There  have  been 
other  fish  hooked  at  noon  day  and  at 
evening:  the  wading  of  broad  waters  to 
drop  a fly  over  a fresh  - run  blueback : 
golden  hours  when  we  first  jiushed  up 
the  River  of  Leaning  Trees  and  limmie 
^^'aters  waded  ashore  with  a broken  net 
and  salmon  and  sweater  all  in  one.  T'c> 
nings  when  the  fish  all  but  stood  on  their 
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tails  to  take  the  fly  and  curled  like  scim- 
iters  in  the  bow  as  we  rode  campward 
through  the  gathering  night. 

We  had  pushed  up  the  W hispering  and 
it  was  noon.  Our  friend,  the  guardian, 
was  finishing  a camp  and  bemoaning  the 
loss  of  his  kettle  which,  with  the  rise 
of  water,  had  blissfully  and  noisily 
bumped  its  way  to  the  sea.  And  of 
course  we  were  comparing  pools  and 
their  virtues  as  only  men  can  do  on  an 
uncertain  river.  My  canoeman  bespoke 
his  mind  as  only  a Scotchman  can,  and 
a Scot  convinced  to  the  point  of  utter- 
ance is  beyond  all  superlatives.  What 
the  guardian  lacked  in  conviction  he 
made  up  in  adjectives  of  tested  and  un- 
questioned vintage.  And  strange  as  it 
may  seem  the  two  fish  in  question  were 
confined  to  the  respective  pools  in  cpies- 
tion.  An  unfinished  sportsman's  camp  is 
of  small  moment  compared  with  a sal- 
mon argpmient  of  merit,  so  the  guardian 
cached  his  tools  and  launched  his  own 
canoe  while  we  pushed  off  in  his  wake. 

It  was  two  o'clock,  and,  according  to 
many  books  and  authorities,  two  o'clock 
in  mid-summer,  in  mid-stream,  in  blind- 
ing sunlight  is  no  time  to  fish  for  salmon. 
But  in  due  course  we  approached  the 
pool,  strong  and  deep,  curled  about  a 
giant  ledge  above  which  the  water  was 
feather-white  and  in  which,  with  a 
twenty-six  pound  anchor,  we  rode  like  a 
top.  It  had  been  strong  poling  and  the 
Scot,  moving  up  to  the  center  of  his 
canoe,  for  otherwise  in  strong  water  will 
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the  anchor  rope  swamp  it,  sighed  deeply. 
Below  us,  with  the  bow  of  his  canoe  id- 
ling on  the  shore  where  the  trees  shaded 
him,  the  guardian  puffed  contentedly  and 
gave  directions  as  guardians  are  wont 
“Put  on  some  old  dammer  of  a fly,  the 
biggest  thing  you  have,”  which  again 
was  heresy  at  noonday,  “and  cast  over 
toward  that  fast  water.”  If  there  was 
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anything  the  Scot  and  I agreed  on  in  1 
common  it  was  where  to  cast.  At  the  , 
first  drop  the  largest  single  fly  I owned, 
a Silver  Doctor  from  the  wilds  of  the 
Grand  Cascapedia,  swung  out  and  was 
sucked  under. 

Afterwards  one  always  wonders  if  one 
first  sees  or  feels  the  result  of  a fish 
taking.  One  must  be  careful  at  all  times 
to  watch  for  the  bulge  which  so  gener- 
ally accompanies  the  rise ; but  in  this 
case  anyway  the  line  went  under  still 
further,  the  tip  bent  as  automatically  I 
straightened  the  rod  and  the  reel  began 
to  hum. 

Now  it  is  customary  on  most  occa- 
sions to  step  on  the  land  to  play  a fish 
and  as  the  Scot  turned  to  retrieve  his 
anchor,  which  feat  he  accomplished  with 
the  anchor  rope  meanwhile  held  between 
his  teeth,  and  the  thump  of  a paddle  till 
he  has  bearing  with  his  pole,  I shouted  i 
to  him  to  drop  below  the  fish  and  keep 
it  out  of  the  rapids.  It  was  deceptive 
water  where  the  line  showed,  glasslike 
and  strong  enough  to  swamp  anything  ' 
but  a carefully  handled  canoe. 

Just  at  that  moment,  eluding  the 
guardian's  canoe,  the  salmon  swept  down 
into  the  rapids,  where  for  the  first  and 
only  time  he  showed  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  line  had  caught  about 
a branch  and  over  a hundred  yards  had 
left  the  reel,  the  white  cuttyhunk  seem- 
ing childlike  in  the  light.  Of  course, 
we  had  the  anchor  up  by  this  time  and 
{Continued  on  page  272) 


HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  A RIFLE 

IN  ORDER  TO  GET  THE  BEST  RESULTS  FROM  A WEAPON  IT  SHOULD 
BE  CAREFULLY  GUARDED  AGAINST  DESTRUCTIVE  ELEMENTS 

By  A L.  BRAGG 


A FIRST-CLASS  rifle  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture  will  last  a life- 
time if  it  is  given  the  proper  care, 
but  it  is  no  small  task  to  keep  a 
rifle  in  good  condition  and  preserve  the 
original  shooting  qualities  of  the  barrel. 
During  the  time  a gun  is  in  actual  use, 
one  must  be  on  the  lookout  continually  to 
guard  the  mechanism  and  the  barrel 
against  injury  from  the  action  of  de- 
structive elements.  Oftentimes  a per- 
fectly good  rifle-barrel  is  spoiled  in  a 
few  days’  time  on  account  of  the  shooter 
neglecting  to  take  into  consideration  the 
importance  of  giving  the  weapon  the 
proper  care.  It  requires  a good  under- 
standing of  the  dangers  to  which  a rifle 
is  subject  and  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  preservation  of  the  rifle-bore  to  en- 
able one  to  avoid  the  many  pitfalls  that 
are  met  with  in  taking  care  of  a rifle, 
especially  those  using  cartridges  loaded 
with  smokeless  powder  and  metal-jacket- 
ed bullets.  Probably  in  no  other  case  is 
the  old  adage,  “An  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a pound  of  cure,”  more  ap- 
plicable than  to  the  task  of  caring  for  a 
modern  rifle. 

From  the  cleaning  standpoint  there 
are  three  classes  of  rifles,  namely, 
black  powder  rifles,  rifles  using  smoke- 
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less  powder  and  lead  of  lead  alloy  bullets, 
and  rifles  using  smokeless  powder  and 
metal- jacketed  bullets.  In  the  first  class 
the  task  of  cleaning  resolves  itself  into 
removing  a powder  residue,  the  second 
evolves  the  problem  of  dealing  with  a 
powder  and  a primer  residue,  and  the 
third,  which  is  the  most  difficult  to  deal 
with,  combines  a powder,  priming  and 
metal  fouling  residue.  Each  of  these 
three  classes  of  guns  demands  a distinct 
treatment  for  the  cleaning  of  the  rifle 
bore.  In  cleaning  guns,  however,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  all  powder 
residues  are  more  easily  removed  from 


the  bore  if  the  work  is  done  immediately 
after  the  last  shot  is  fired  and  the  fouling 
is  still  warm  from  the  last  discharge. 
The  longer  a barrel  is  left  uncleaned,  the 
more  difficult  the  task  becomes. 

The  residues  of  black,  semi-smokeless 
or  lesmok  powders  are  easily  soluble  in 
water.  In  cleaning  guns  using  these 
powders,  it  is  only  necessary  to  run  a 
damp  cleaning-patch  through  the  barrel 
a time  or  two  and  then  complete  the  pro- 
cess by  wiping  the  bore  out  carefully 
with  a dry  cloth.  When  the  bore  of  the 
gun  has  been  restored  to  a dry  and  clean 
condition,  it  should  be  well  oiled  and  the 
gun  is  then  ready  to  be  laid  away.  On 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  residue 
left  by  the  black  or  semi-smokeless  pow- 
ders and  the  small  amount  of  fulminate 
required  in  the  primers  to  fire  these 
powders,  primer  fouling  is  not  taken  in- 
to consideration  in  cleaning  guns  of  this 
class. 

Rifles  of  the  second  class  present  a 
different  problem  to  deal  with.  Here  we 
find  but  little  fouling  from  the  powder 
and  considerable  rust-attracting  residue 
from  the  priming — due  to  more  nearly 
perfect  combustion  of  the  pow’der  and 
the  increased  strength  of  the  primer. 
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While  there  is  very  little  visible  fouling 
from  the  use  of  smokeless  powder,  that 
which  remains  in  the  bore  of  the  gun  is 
of  an  acid  nature  and  will  commence  to 
eat  away  the  steel  if  left  undisturbed  for 
several  hours.  To  clean  rifles  of  this 
class,  the  shooter  should  run  a dry  clean- 
ing-patch through  the  slot  of  a cleaning- 
rod,  saturate  the  cloth  with  a nitro- 
solvent  solution,  and  swab  the  bore  thor- 
oughly. This  will  clean  the  barrel ; then 
it  is  wiped  and  ready  for  oiling.  There 
are  a number  of  good  nitro-cleaning 
preparations  on  the  market  that  are  made 
especially  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  shooter  to  experiment 
with  home-made  compounds.  These  prep- 
arations are  generally  some  oil-contain- 
ing alkaline  ingredients  that  will  neutral- 
ize the  acid  residues  of  the  smokeless 
powder  and  the  primers,  and  at  the  same 
time  dissolve  any  loose  fouling  in  the 
barrel. 

Rifles  using  smokeless  powder  and 
metal-jacketed  bullets  are  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  the  three  classes  to  clean.  These 
modern  high-power  rifles  present  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  a primer, 
smokeless  powder  and  a metal  fouling 
residue.  The  primer  and  powder  resi- 
dues may  be  removed  by  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  was  taken  in  cleaning  rifles  of 
the  second  class.  Then  the  problem  is 
to  detect  and  remove  the  thin  coatings 
of  metal  from  the  jacketed  bullets  that 
cling  tenaciously  to  the  bore  of  the  gun. 

While  metal  fouling  in  itself  is  not  a 
dangerous  condition,  it  allows  a good 
field  for  the  development  of  serious  evils. 
Besides  keeping  the  oil  from  reaching 
the  surface  of  the  bore,  it  covers  up 
powder  and  primer  fouling  so  that  they 
cannot  be  removed  with  nitro-cleaning 
preparations.  Metal  fouling  has  the 
serious  drawback  of  being  practically  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye  and  the  shooter 
may  be  led  to  believe  that  his  gun  is  per- 
fectly clean,  when  in  reality  the  barrel 
may  be  badly  coated  on  the  inside  with 
particles  from  the  hard  metal- 
cased  bullets.  Unless  these 
thin  films  of  metal  are  re- 
moved from  the  bore  of  the 
rifle  before  it  is  put  away  for 
the  season,  the  accuracy  of 
the  arm  may  be  seriously  im- 
paired within  a few  months’ 
time. 

TN  cleaning  high-power  rifles 
^ after  using  metal-jacketed 
bullets,  the  writer  cleans  the 
bore  with  a nitro-cleaning 
preparation  to  remove  the 
powder  and  primer  residues, 
and  then  uses  strong  ammonia 
(Fortis  28  degrees)  to  dis- 
solve the  metal  fouling.  How- 
ever, before  using  the  am- 
monia, the  bore  should  be 
clean  and  dry  and  free  from  all  traces 
of  oil  or  powder  solvent.  A piece  of 
cloth  dipped  in  the  ammonia  is  drawn 
through  the  barrel  several  times,  after 
which  the  gun  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
two  or  three  minutes  when  it  is  wiped 
perfectly  dry  with  clean  patches.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  no  ammonia  gets  into 
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the  action  of  the  gun,  nor  should  it  be 
left  in  the  barrel  any  length  of  time  as  it 
will  rust  the  metal.  Ammonia  will  dis- 
solve any  metal  particles  from  the  metal- 
cased  bullets  that  are  left  in  the  barrel, 
and  it  reveals  this  form  of  fouling  by  a 
bluish  discoloration  on  the  white-clean- 
ing patches,  resulting  from  the  chemical 


action  of  the  two  substances.  After  the 
indications  show  that  all  the  metal  coat- 
ings have  been  removed,  the  barrel  is 
wiped  dry  and  is  ready  to  be  oiled. 

There  are  several  formulas  for  the 
making  of  home-made  solutions  to  re- 
move metal  fouling  from  rifle  barrels. 
Some  of  these  solutions  deteriorate 
rapidly  and  in  time  become  worthless  or 
harmful,  and  unless  the  ingredients  used 
are  chemically  pure  tlie  results  obtained 
will  not  be  satisfactory  and  may  in 
some  cases  do  more  injury  than  good. 
Preparations  containing  acids  are  as  in- 
jurious to  the  barrel  itself  as  to  the  foul- 
ing, and  should  never  be  used.  Some 
good  preparations  for  removing  metal 
fouling  are  being  put  on  the  market,  and 


they  will  do  the  work  \-ery  well  if  the 
directions  given  are  followed.  How- 
ever, if  the  shooter  prefers  to  use  strong 
ammonia,  the  liquid  should  he  kept  in  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle  having  a glass  stop- 
per. so  that  it  can  be  handled  with  the 
lea.st  discomfort  and  kept  in  the  best 
condition. 


Care  must  he  exercised  in  using 
.smokeless  powder  ammunition  in  11 
caliber  rifles.  While  the  smokcles.- 
powder  cartridges  leave  but  little  visible 
fouling,  the  residue  that  is  left  is  quite 
severe  on  the  bore  of  the  gun  unless  it  is 
completely  removed  within  a sh«-rt  time 
after  the  last  shot  is  fired.  This  danger 
is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  fulminate 
necessary  to  fire  smokeless  powders  in 
these  small  shells,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  development  of  smokeless  pow- 
ders has  not  reached  a point  where  they 
are  as  well  adapted  to  small  rim-fire 
cartridges  as  are  the  black  or  semi- 
smokeless  powders.  It  is  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  neutralize  and  remove  the  ex- 
ceedingly corrosive  residue  left  by  the 
smokeless  powder  cartridges,  and  unless 
this  is  done  the  barrel  will  so-m  be 
ruined.  As  black,  semi-smokeless  and 
lesmok  powder  rim-fire  cartridges  pos- 
sess greater  power,  accuracy,  range  and 
uniformity,  there  should  be  little  excuse 
for  ruining  a 22  caliber  rifle  by  using 
smokeless  powder  ammunition. 

Lead  or  lead  alloy  bullets  that  are  not 
lubricated,  should  not  be  used  in  a rille 
if  one  wishes  to  avoid  a fertile  field  for 
leading  a rifle  barrel.  Reduced  smoke- 
less powder  loads  having  lead  alloy  bul- 
lets should  not  be  used  in  a high-power 
rifle  following  the  firing  of  a full  charge 
load,  as  the  hard  residue  left  by  the  high 
velocity  load  will  invariably  cause  lead- 
ing of  the  barrel.  It  is  always  a safe 
plan  to  clean  out  a rifle-barrel  before 
changing  from  high  power  to  reduced 
smokeless  powder  loads  and  alloy  bullets, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  clean  out 
the  barrel  when  using  the  lead  all>)\  bul- 
lets before  shooting  metal-jacketed  bul- 
lets. Trouble  is  often  e.\i)erienced  in 
using  black  powder  cartridges  and  lead 
bullets  and  high  velocity  cartridges  pro- 
miscuously during  a day's  shooting,  as 
the  metal-jacketed  bullets  must  scrape 
off  all  the  black  powder  residue  which 
sometimes  cakes  on  the  bore,  while  a lead 
bullet  would  be  deformed  and 
slide  past  any  such  obstruc- 
tions. In  shooting  large  l-TC 
rifles,  like  the  4.^  - 70,  this 
trouble  would  be  very  notice- 
able b}'  a severe  recoil  as  well 
as  inaccuracy. 

.-\  leaded  barrel  can  lU'tcn- 
times  be  cleaned  by  using  a 
cleaning-rod  and  a clnth  sat- 
urated w i t h turpentine,  tn- 
gether  with  the  use  -.f  a br.ass 
brush  that  is  iutcrchangc.able 
with  the  slotted  tip  on  j>unted 
cleaning  - rods,  ^\’herc  this 
method  does  not  remove  the 
leading,  one  end  of  the  !>orc 
should  he  plugged  with  a rub- 
ber cork  and  quicksilver  pour- 
ed into  the  barrel.  As  this  is 
rolled  backward  and  forward 
in  the  barrel,  the  lead  will  unite  with  the 
quicksilver  and  in  this  way  be  remo'cd. 
In  severe  cases  of  leading,  where  the 
shooter  is  unahle  to  cope  with  tin  situa- 
tion. the  gun  should  be  sent  to  thi  f.ic- 
lory  where  it  can  be  restored  t-:  its 
original  clean  and  bright  state,  unless  the 
(Continued  on  page  27S) 


The  target  at  the  left  was  made  with  a rifle  that  had  received 
the  best^  of  care.  The  one  at  the  right  was  made  by  a rifle 
with  a pitted  barrel.  Six  shots  at  each  target.  Distance  36  feet 
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WILD  TURKEYS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

INTERESTING  SIDELIGHTS  ON  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THESE  GREAT 
AMERICAN  GAME  BIRDS  IN  A COUNTRY  WHERE  THEY  WERE  ONCE  ABUNDANT 

Bv  H.  L.  ALLEN 


IN  regard  to  turkey  hunting  in  New 
England,  I only  know  what  has  been 
told  me  by  old  men,  especially  my 
father,  who  was  born  in  1825  and  lived 
to  be  82  years  old.  My  father  was  born  at 
the  extreme  southern  end  of  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  and  could  step  from  his  line- 
fence  over  into  West  Springfield,  now  the 
city  of  Holyoke.  This  was  also  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  Mt.  Tom  range.  When  he 
was  a young  lad  he  used  to  hunt  mostly 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  range,  and 
with  his  old  flintlock  shot  a few  wild 
turkeys.  He  was  then  acquainted  with 
the  Waites,  Tim  and  Justin,  who  were 
old  turkey  hunters  and  lived  about  three 
miles  further  up  the  Connecticut  River, 
at  a place  called  Smith’s  Ferry,  where  I 
was  born. 

Wdien  my  father  was  quite  a young 
man  he  bought  a farm  at  Smith's  Ferry, 
and  then  turkeys  were  getting  very 
scarce  on  the  mountain,  but  he 
would  often  see  Tim  Waite 
come  down  the  back  lot  from 
the  mountain  with  a fine  tur- 
key, but  he  said  Timothy 
w o u 1 d never  approach  his 
house  if  he  thought  anyone 
saw'  him,  as  he  was  a shy 
hunter  and  never  asked  ques- 
tions of  anyone  about  what  to 
do  in  the  woods.  The  Waite 
farm  and  my  father’s  joined 
and  ran  back  over  what  we 
called  the  little  mountain  to 
the  top  of  Mt.  Tom.  Between 
the  little  mountain  and  Mt. 

Tom  there  were  fine  meadows 
and  the  best  trout  brook  in 
the  vicinity,  and  back  of  the 
meadows  were  side-hill  pas- 
tures w'here  Tim  Waite  used 
to  get  his  turkeys.  Tim 
thought  pretty  well  of  my 
rather,  as  they  often  met  when 
out  hunting,  and  my  father 
would  not  ask  him  any  ques- 
tions but  go  aw'ay  from  him 
and  let  the  old  man  do  his 
hunting  alone. 

Tim  w'as  old  when  my  father 
was  young,  and  one  day,  when 
they  met  on  the  meadows,  Tim 
said,  “Come  with  me  and  T 
will  show'  y'ou  where  I shot  the 
bear” ; so  they  w'ent  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  follow- 
ing Trapping  Spring  Brook  (another 
fine  but  small  trout  stream),  until  they 
came  to  a fall  of  about  ten  feet,  with  a 
pool  beneath.  “There,”  he  said,  “is 
where  I got  him.  He  was  in  that  pool 
catching  trout,  and  I guess  that  is  the 
last  bear  that  w'ill  ever  be  got  around 
here.  He  was  only  about  half-grown, 
and  when  I go  home  I w'ill  give  you  some 
of  his  claw'S.  I have  saved  them  for  a 
good  many  years.”  I have  one  of  the 
claw'S  now';  my  father  gave  it  to  me 


years  ago,  but  I never  knew  just  when 
the  bear  was  shot.  It  may  have  been  be- 
fore my  father  w’as  born,  for  all  1 know. 

When  I was  a boy  many  a fine  trout 
have  I taken  out  of  the  same  hole ; it 
was  as  far  up  the  side  of  the  mountain 
as  the  fish  could  go.  I alw'ays  thought 
of  the  bear  and  did  some  looking  around, 
as  the  falls  made  such  a noise  I thought 
a bear  might  come  up  on  me  unawares. 

One  day  Tim  told  my  father  how  he 
got  his  turkeys.  He  said : “I  am  getting 
old  and  can't  hunt  much  more,  and  if 
you  do  as  I do  you  perhaps  may  get 
one,  though  they  are  mighty  scarce  and 
very  shy.”  Then  he  told  him  that  late 
in  the  afternoon,  when  he  had  driven  the 
cows  home  from  the  mountain  pasture, 
he  would  go  back  with  his  pocket  full 
of  corn  and  scatter  some  along  the  edge 
of  the  clearing,  always  leaving  enough 
corn  to  be  put  in  the  center  and  around 


a fresh  cow  dung.  Then  he  would  sit 
wdthin  gunshot  of  the  cow  dung,  con- 
cealed in  the  bushes  all  night.  In  the 
early  morn  the  birds  would  come  along, 
picking  up  a grain  here  and  there ; but 
w'hen  they  reached  the  cow  dung  some- 
times three  or  four  w'ould  be  crowding  to 
get  the  corn,  and  their  heads  being  close 
together,  he  would  fire  at  the  cow  dung. 
He  said  sometimes  he  w'ould  get  two  or 
three  at  a shot,  but  my  father  never 
tried  it ; w'hen  he  was  told  the  secret  by 


the  old  man,  turkeys  w'ere  too  scarce  to 
bunch  up  in  that  fashion. 

When  Timothy  Waite  died  I do  not 
know.  He  was  the  hunter  and  Justin, 
his  brother,  ran  the  farm.  I knew  Justin, 
and  used  to  run  errands  for  him  once  in 
a while.  He  died  in  1870  or  ’71,  well 
over  80  years  old. 

On  an  old  map  I have  of  Northampton, 
dated  1794,  the  Waite  farm  is  marked 
“r.  '\Vaite.”  Nearby  is  the  farm  marked 
“Smith’s.”  This  Smith  built  his  house 
in  1783,  just  after  he  came  out  of  the 
war.  It  stands  to-day  just  as  white  and 
the  blinds  just  as  green  and  the  old  barn 
just  as  red  as  it  was  when  I was  a kid. 
This  was  my  great-grandfather’s  place. 
It  was  the  Smiths  who  started  the  ferry 
across  to  South  Hadley. 

Later  on  my  father  used  to  have  a 
good  many  old  sports  come  to  our  house 
and  go  out  shooting,  as  my  father  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  wood 
roads  and  paths  of  Mt.  Tom 
and  Holyoke.  Horsford,  the 
naturalist,  from  Springfield  (I 
think  your  former  editor.  Dr. 
Geo.  Bird  Grinnell,  knew  him), 
and  John  Deacon,  from  the 
same  place,  were  often  at  our 
place  and  many  others  from 
surrounding  tow'ns,  but  they  all 
have  joined  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  party. 

There  was  also  a man  by  the 
name  of  Phelps,  from  North- 
ampton, whom  my  father  hunt- 
ed with  a great  deal ; he  was 
known  as  “Stiff”  Phelps,  and 
rightly  so,  as  he  appeared  stiff. 
He  made  few  movements,  was 
a large,  powerful  man  and  an 
unerring  shot.  He  sometimes 
W'ent  by  the  name  of  “Judge,” 
which  my  father  generally 
called  him.  It  was  about  as 
much  satisfaction  for  Judge 
Phelps  to  have  a hound  run- 
ning around  with  him  when  he 
was  after  woodcock  as  to  have 
the  best-trained  pointer  or  set- 
ter, as  he  once  said:  “If  the 
dog  will  put  the  birds  out  of 
the  cover  I’ll  do  the  rest.” 
When  I knew  him,  which  was 
in  the  later  }'ears  of  his  hunt- 
ing life,  he  shot  with  a Man- 
ton  gun,  given  to  him  by  some 
of  his  admirers.  It  was  no  trouble  for 
him  to  shoot  with  one  hand,  and  when  the 
old  Manton  went  off  there  was  always 
the  reward. 

Now,  Judge  Phelps  told  my  father 
where  he  shot  the  last  wild  turkey  on 
Mt.  Tom.  It  was  on  the  “Old  Barn 
Place.”  This  is  a spot  on  top  of  the 
Mt.  Tom  range,  a sort  of  tablelike  place 
of  a few  acres.  There  used  to  be  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Parsons  that  lived 
{Continued  on  page  268) 
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BOATING  AND  BOAT-BUILDING 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  RAFTS, 
PUNTS  AND  OTHER  CRAFT  USED  BY  FISHERMEN  AND  GUNNERS 


T 


I HERE  comes  a time  in  every  man’s 
life  when  it  is  incumbent  upon 
him  to  build  a boat.  He  may  need 
it.  Usually  he  doesn’t.  He  may 
want  to  demonstrate  an  idea  or  maybe 
he  just  feels  the  urge  to  build  a boat.  I 
have  passed  through  all  these  phases, 
but  I usually  managed  to  get  something 
afloat.  Just  what  constitutes  a boat  de- 
pends on  the  immediate  circumstances, 
the  time  available,  the  material  at  hand, 
and  the  personal  skill  of  the  builder. 

The  first  navigator  undoubtedly  went 
to  sea  on  a tree  or  a log  and  probably 
against  his  will.  I have  often  crossed 
a stream  on  a log  in  preference  to  swim- 
ming, but  sometimes  I had  to 
do  the  swimming  too.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  log  was 
a boat  and  more  or  less  ade- 
quately served  as  such.  A log, 
to  the  uninitiated,  is  quite  a 
squirmy  and  bucky  thing,  and 
can  be  vastly  improved  as  a 
boat  by  the  addition  of  another 
log.  If  the  two  are  tied  to- 
gether side  by  side  wdth  a rope 
or  even  a vine,  near  each  end, 
they  will  not  roll,  and  the 
maker  can  safely  transport  his 
duffle  across  a sluggish  stream. 

The  rope  should  be  wet  before 
it  is  tied  (it  stretches  when 
wet)  and  may  be  tightened  by 
twisting  with  a stick. 

Every  outdoorsman  ought  to 
know  that  a square  knot  is  the 
one  to  use  on  this  job  or  any 
other,  but  if  he  doesn’t  the 
little  sketch  on  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  illustration 
will  show  the  difference  between  the 
“square”  and  the  “granny”  knot  usually 
tied.  The,  latter  will  slip  when  it  should 
be  tight  and  jam  when  you  want  to  un- 
tie it.  The  former  wdll  hold  until  the 
rope  breaks,  and  a good  tug  on  either 
loose  end  will  straighten  it  out  so  that  it 
can  be  untied  in  a moment. 

A two-log  raft  can  be  made  really  ser- 
viceable with  a little  additional  labor. 
Cut  a deep  notch  on  top  and  bottom  near 
both  ends  of  each  log.  Set  small  poles 
in  the  notches  and  lash  them  together, 
both  outside  and  between  the  logs. 
The  logs  when  fastened  so  can  be  set 
a couple  of  feet  apart  and  a platform 
of  poles  laid  across  for  a deck.  This  is 
stable  enough  to  spend  the  day  on  with 
some  comfort.  I have  used  a craft  of 
this  type  a whole  season  for  occasional 
fishing  on  an  inaccessible  lake.  In  fact, 

I made  my  first  cruise  on  one  at  the  age 
of  ten  years. 

I was  spending  a vacation  in  the  log- 
ging country  of  northern  Minnesota  and 
had  a wild  desire  to  drift  down  the  little 
river  that  passed  the  camp  and  see  some- 
thing of  the  world.  There  was  another 
camp  some  twenty  miles  down  the  river. 
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as  I remember  it,  and  having  no  family 
present  to  protect  me,  a kind-hearted 
lumberjack  proceeded  to  fit  me  out.  Two 
huge  logs  were  corralled,  notched,  poled 
and  bound  together  with  hay-wire,  the 
ever-present  and  universal  friend  of  the 
logging  world.  They  were  nearly  three 
feet  through  and  sixteen  feet  long. 

Some  small  green  poles  were  nailed 
together  at  one  end,  covered  with  turf 
and  several  inches  of  dirt,  and  I cooked 
two  meals  on  that  fireplace.  The  logs 
were  so  large  that  no  platform  was 
thought  necessary,  and  their  rounded 
tops  got  very  tiresome. 

The  cook  gave  me  a tin  pail,  some 
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pork,  bacon  and  sandwiches  with  a paper 
of  tea  in  a lunch  sack,  handed  me  a 
pick  pole  and  shoved  off.  He  went  with 
me  a ways  and  showed  me  how  to  keep 
off  the  sandbars  and  get  around  the  cor- 
ners, and  I was  left  to  my  own  devices. 

The  lunch  sack,  by  the  way,  is  a regu- 
lar and  mighty  convenient  part  of  every 
lumberjack’s  equipment.  I have  used  it 
on  many  trips  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
since  then,  and  invariably  some  member 
of  the  party  has  fallen  in  love  with  it 
and  acquired  it  before  the  end  of  the 
trip.  I have  never  seen  its  commercial 
equivalent,  nor  have  I run  across  a de- 
scription of  it  in  print.  It  was  always 
made  from  a flour  sack  (I  use  khaki  drill 
now)  in  the  form  of  a bag  six  to  eight 
inches  wide  and  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  long,  open  at  one  end.  To  the 
two  bottom  corners  were  sewed  the  ends 
of  a loop  of  the  same  material  about  four 
feet  long  (tape  is  my  modern  substitute). 
When  empty  it  could  be  stuffed  in  a 
pocket.  It  could  easily  be  washed  clean, 
and  would  carry  quite  a load.  \\'hen 
filled  as  far  as  necessary  it  always  left 
plenty  of  room  at  the  top.  The  end  of 
the  loop  was  then  caught  into  a running 


noose,  slipped  over  the  top  of  the  bag 
and  pulled  tight.  The  two  parts  of  the 
loop  then  became  shoulder-straps,  and 
your  lunch  and  in  some  cases  entire 
worldly  possessions  could  ride  on  your 
back  at  ease  and  out  of  the  way.  ( See 
sketch  in  lower  right-hand  corner  of 
cut.) 

Incidentally,  a cocoa  tin  with  a “hay- 
wire” bail  makes  a fine  little  tea-pail,  and 
I have  used  one  on  a boat  within  the 
year. 

I didn’t  know,  and  the  others  had  for- 
gotten, that  there  was  a little  lake  to  be 
crossed.  It  was  only  a mile,  but  I 
couldn’t  reach  the  bottom  and  the  pole 
made  a poor  paddle  (it  would 
have  been  better  if  it  were  flat- 
tened), and  it  took  an  hour  or 
more  to  get  into  the  stream 
again.  However,  1 arrived 
safely  before  dark  that  night. 

IT  pays  to  know  something 
about  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  a boat,  even  if  you 
are  going  to  build  only  a raft. 
The  one  I used  on  my  first  trip 
was  much  too  large  for  its  job, 
and  a little  knowledge  and  fig- 
uring would  have  assured  me 
a much  easier  time,  especially 
in  crossing  the  lake.  Let’s 
look  into  it  a bit. 

First  of  all,  an  object  floats 
because  it  weighs  less  than  the 
same  volume  of  water.  A cu- 
bic foot  of  fresh  water  weighs 
64  pounds,  disregarding  frac- 
tions and  the  theoretical  varia- 
tions due  to  temperature,  ba- 
pressure,  etc.  A cubic  foot 
of  dry  cedar  weighs  24  pounds.  There- 
fore it  will  not  only  float,  but  will 
carry,  forty  pounds  besides  before  it 
sinks.  .Assuming  that  my  raft  was  made 
of  cedar,  it  had  a total  volume  of  125 
cubic  feet,  weighed  about  2.700  pounds 
and  could  have  floated  .^.000  pounds 
besides.  .All  for  a 100-pound  boy  and 
less  than  50  pounds  of  accessories. 
.Add  to  that  the  fact  that  the  logs  drew 
about  sixteen  inches,  necessitating  my 
going  around  many  sandbars  that  might 
have  otherwise  been  crossed. 

.A  little  figuring  would  have  shown  that 
I only  needed  a raft  that  could  support 
about  200  pounds  besides  itself,  thus  re- 
quiring only  five  cubic  feet  for  actual 
flotation.  Further  consideration  would 
suggest  that  as  I might  at  .some  time 
have  my  whole  weight  on  one  log,  it 
would  have  been  as  well  to  have  had 
each  log  capable  of  floating  the  two 
hundred  pounds.  Then  it  would  not  be 
well  to  sink  that  log:  at  least  half  of  it 
ought  to  be  above  water  under  any  con- 
dition. This  indicates  that  each  log 
should  have  at  least  ten  cubic  feet  of 
(Coulinued  on  page  276) 
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UP  THE  BLUE  TRAIL  FOR  ELK 

A HUNT  IN  THE  WILLOW  CREEK  COUNTRY  ON 
THE  SOUTH  FORK  OF  SNAKE  RIVER,  WYOMING 


IN  the  fall  of  1915  there  was  good  elk 
hunting  in  Willow  Creek,  Wyoming. 
In  order  to  get  to  Willow  Creek  you 
take  the  stage  at  Idaho  Falls  and 
ride  fifty  miles  up  the  South  Fork  of 
Snake  River.  At  first  the  valley  is  wide 
and  fertile  and  the  fine  houses  reflect 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  But  as  you 
get  further  on,  traveling  southward  up 
the  big  river,  the  valley  is  more  narrow 
and  the  houses  are  often  mere  log  struc- 
tures. Then  you  reach  the  narrows,  and 
for  several  miles  there  is  not  a dwelling. 
At  the  end  of  the  fifty  miles  is  Grand 
\^alley,  better  known  locally  as  Hell’s 
Flat.  At  this  wide  sagebrush-covered 
area.  Salt  River  enters  from  the  south 
and  Bear  Creek  comes  in  from  the  east, 
across  the  W)'oming  line. 

The  stage  line  goes  on  up  Salt  River 
in  the  direction  of  Star  \’alley.  But  to 
reach  Willow  Creek  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  up  Snake  River  for  thirty  miles. 
Skirting  along  the  canyon  a hundred 
yards  above  the  river  is  a good  trail.  It 
is  known  as  the  Blue  Trail  and  extends 
from  Grand  Valley  up  along  the  river 
to  Jackson’s  Hole.  This  canyon  is 
spoken  of  locally  as  Grand  Canyon  and 
in  its  own  way  compares  favorably  with 
its  more  gorgeous  namesake,  for  it  is 
undisputably  the  grandest  canyon  in 
Wyoming. 

The  party  consisted  of  four,  including 
myself.  Fortunately,  we  were  all  rated 
as  residents  of  W’yoming.  That  gave  us 
the  privilege  of  securing  licenses  at  the 
moderate  rate  of  two  dollars  and  a half. 
If  we  had  not  been  residents,  we  never 
would  have  undertaken  it.  A non-resi- 
dent is  a “dude.”  He  pays  fifty  dollars 
for  his  license,  five  dollars  a day  for  a 
cook  and  packer,  and  five  dollars  a day 
for  a guide.  We  were  fortunate  also  in 
being  the  guests  of  William  Strober.  who 
owned  a cabin  thirty  miles  up  the  Blue 
Trail,  where  he  had  spent  two  winters 
trapping.  Bill  Strober  had  been  cook 
and  packer  for  us  on  a government  sur- 
veying job  all  summer. 

Bill  Strober  had  won  the  name  of  Old 
Pop,  although  his  age  was  not  a notice- 
able feature  of  his  personality.  And  of 
personality  he  had  a plenty.  All  summer 
he  had  been  persistently  inviting  us  to 
go  on  an  elk  hunt  with  him  in  the  fall, 
and  we  took  him  up  on  it. 

The  other  two  were  Fred  Douthitt  and 
Homer  Youngs.  A word  right  here 
about  Homer.  He  was  the  best  shot  and 
the  best  sport  in  the  entire  world.  At 
that  time  he  was  only  twenty-three,  but 
his  subsequent  achievement  justifies  this 
extreme  statement.  Joining  the  regulars 
early  in  1917,  he  was  one  of  the  very 
first  to  go  across.  He  soon  became  a 
captain.  In  a shooting  tournament  in 
which  all  the  forces  of  Italy.  France, 
England  and  United  States  entered,  Ho- 
mer Youngs  won  consistently  and  quali- 
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fied  for  the  next  contest.  He  qualified 
for  the  semi-finals  and  for  the  grand 
finals  of  the  entire  contest.  He  won  in 
the  finals.  Who  shall  say  he  was  not 
the  best  marksman  in  the  world ! And 
few  men  living  or  gone  have  left  be- 
hind them  a more  glorious  record  for 
unqualified  nerve  and  supreme  unselfish- 
ness. Severely  wounded,  he  might  have 
remained  in  the  hospital  and  perhaps 
come  back  to  us.  But  he  could  still 
fight.  He  returned  to  his  company  in 
defiance  of  universal  protest,  and  de- 
voting the  few  remaining  days  of  his 
life  to  the  service  of  civilization,  died  in 
action. 


Homer  Youngs  — War  hero  and  marks- 
man 

""PHE  worst  difficulty  that  confronted  us 
in  outfitting  for  the  hunt  was  in  the 
mattter  of  horses.  All  one  day  I rode 
up  and  down  the  river  inquiring  of  the 
ranchers  if  they  had  an  extra  cayuse  or 
two  we  could  hire  for  a week  or  so  to 
take  on  an  elk  hunt.  There  were  plenty 
of  horses  behind  the  barbed-wire  fences 
which  skirted  the  road,  but  the  ranchers 
shook  their  heads.  I eventually  learned 
that  to  take  a horse  elk-hunting  was  not 
considered  the  safest  thing  in  the  world 
for  the  horse.  But  horses  were  neces- 
sary. We  had  only  five  in  our  outfit, 
and  two  of  them  were  the  big  draft 
horses  that  pulled  the  commissary 
wagon.  We  decided  to  pack  them  and 
take  a chance  on  their  rolling  down  the 
canyon ; but  we  realized  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous. Finally  two  forest  rangers 
whom  we  knew  decided  to  go  along  with 
us  for  most  of  the  way,  and  it  was 


through  them  that  we  finally  managed  to 
secure  the  use  of  the  necessary  number 
of  pack  animals.  We  needed  one  each 
to  ride.  By  packing  them  heavily  we 
found  that  one  horse  could  carry  the 
necessary  outfit  and  supplies  for  two  of 
us.  But  if  we  each  planned  to  bring  out 
an  elk  it  would  require  eight  extra 
horses,  two  for  each  elk. 

By  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
were  ready  to  start.  Spackman  and 
Butler,  the  two  rangers,  joined  us  and 
advised  that  we  go  as  far  up  the  canyon 
as  possible  before  dark,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  end  of  the  thirty-mile  trip 
by  night  on  the  following  day. 

At  last  we  were  off,  “Pop”  Strober 
riding  in  the  lead.  For  mile  after  mile 
the  big  canyon  towered  above  us  at  our 
left  and  broke  off  in  a precipitous  drop 
for  a hundred  yards  to  the  river.  It  was 
a good  trail,  as  trails  go  in  that  country. 
We  continued  long  after  dark,  always  on 
the  lookout  for  a place  where  a camp 
was  possible.  Then  we  found  it.  The 
trail  descended  almost  to  the  river,  where  ' 
a small  tributary  came  in  from  the  north. 
We  unsaddled,  unpacked,  made  camp  and  ! 
in  a half  hour  were  rolled  up  in  our  |j 
blankets.  i, 

I am  a heavy  sleeper,  but  once  during  | 
the  night  something  woke  me  up.  Cries  j 
of  “Stop  ’em ! Stop  ’em !”  came  from  ! 
all  around  me.  Two  of  the  horses  had 
picked  their  way  past  us  and  made  a j 
break.  Before  I could  locate  my  saddle 
and  horse,  Spackman  had  mounted  his,  ! 
bareback,  and  taken  up  the  chase.  It  : 
was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  he  | 
came  driving  them  back.  Those  horses  j 
did  not  enjoy  hunting.  They  had  prob-  i 
ably  had  experience.  j' 

Before  the  sun  reached  the  bottom  of  i| 
the  canyon  the  next  morning  we  were 
again  in  our  saddles.  We  led  some  of  ' 
the  pack-horses,  drove  some  ahead  and  j 
between  us,  and  some  seemed  willing  to 
follow  along  of  their  own  accord.  ■ 

Although  it  was  dark  when  we  reached 
Pop’s  cabin,  near  the  mouth  of  Martin 
Creek  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
we  made  the  ford  safely  and  were  soon 
seated  around  the  small  log  structure 
enjoying  good  coffee  and  bacon. 

Long  before  sunrise  the  next  morning 
we  set  out,  taking  with  us  our  saddle- 
horses,  blankets  and  a few  supplies.  The 
two  rangers  left  us  here,  and  with  Pop, 
Fred  and  Homer,  I followed  up  Martin 
Creek.  We  stopped  frequently  to  rest 
the  horses  and  sometimes  dismounted  and 
led  them.  Before  noon  we  were  at  the 
head  of  Martin  Creek  and  across  the  ■ 
divide  at  Willow  Creek. 

There  was  a little  snow,  and  numerous  I 
tracks  indicated  that  a big  band  of  elk  j 
had  been  there  recently.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  they  had  been  recently 
hunted.  There  seemed  to  be  no  definite 
{Continued  on  page  268)  ! 
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BONDED  FOR  A BASKET  OF  TROUT 


THE  STORY  OF  ONE  DAY’S  FISHING  AROUND  BIRCH  ISLAND 
AND  OF  HOW  THE  ANGLER  SAVED  HIS  REPUTATION 


By  CHARLES  LOSE 


The  first  pool  proved  a disappoint- 
ment. It  was  not  exactly  a pool 
but  a long,  deep,  narrow  eddy  ly- 
ing between  the  stony  beach  and 
the  stiff  current  made  by  the  two  chan- 
nels coming  together  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  island.  I had  seldom  failed  to  get  at 
least  two  trout  in  this  eddy,  and  1 had 
not  infrequently  caught  three  or  four; 
but  this  morning  I had  fished  it  from  the 
head,  casting  out  into  the  swift  current 
and  permitting  my  minnow  to  spin  back 
into  the  eddy,  without  getting  a strike 
until  I was  almost  at  the  foot  of  the 
eddy.  Here  a fish  struck  the  min- 
now just  on  the  edge  of  the  cur- 
rent and  when  hooked  and  landed 
proved  to  be  a ten-inch  brook 
trout.  The  trout  had  struck 
sharply  and  had  held  on  well  and 
I was  not  wholly  discouraged. 

I was  truly  in  need  of  some  en- 
couragement. My  family  had  been 
indiscreet  and  had  invited  a round 
dozen  of  friends  to  a trout  dinner 
and  when  asked  skeptically  as  to 
the  fish,  maintained  that  their 
angler  had  never  failed  them  on 
such  an  occasion.  While  not  a 
party  to  this  rash  proceeding,  yet 
it  seemed  necessary  for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  make  good.  I had  now 
caught  the  first  of  the  nearly 
twenty  trout  that  must  be  in  my 
basket  when  I started  home  at  the 
close  of  the  day.  It  was  a day  in 
early  May,  “a  day  with  not  too 
bright  a beam.”  The  leaves  on 
the  maples  were  the  size  of  a 
squirrel’s  ear  and  the  painted  tril- 
lium  was  showing  itself  under  the 
little  hemlocks.  The  stream  was 
clear,  at  the  proper  stage  of  water, 
and  I should  have  a pleasant  day 
despite  the  fact  that  I was  under 
bond. 

I had  planned  to  fish  up  the 
channel  running  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  while  the  shade  of 
the  big  trees  on  the  island  still  lay 
on  this  water.  In  the  afternoon  I 
should  fish  down  the  broader  chan- 
nel on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island. 
This  would  give  me  in  all  a mile  of  fish- 
ing which  I could  work  easily  and  care- 
fully. 

HE  first  pool  in  the  narrower  chan- 
nel  was  a difficult  one  to  fish.  On 
the  side  next  the  island,  between  two 
trees,  there  was  heaped  a great  pile  of 
drift,  underneath  which  the  water  had 
scooped  a deep,  black  hole.  A great  log 
projected  from  the  side  of  the  drift  a 
dozen  feet  out  over  the  pool.  The  stream 
here  gathered  itself  into  a swift  current 
that  ran  along  the  side  of  the  pool  next 
the  mountain.  There  were  nine  chances 
out  of  ten  that  the  pool  held  a single 
trout,  a big  brown  trout,  and  the  first 


cast  proved  the  correctness  of  this  con- 
clusion, for  with  a sharp  snap  a fish 
bit  off  the  lower  half  of  my  minnow.  1 
did  not  particularly  want  this  trout,  but 
I could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  try 
it  out.  I waded  to  the  bank,  cut  the 
hook  with  which  I was  fishing  from  its 
snood  and  in  this  snood  tied  a long  loop. 
This  loop  I ran  into  the  mouth  of  a 
minnow  and  out  its  vent  and  on  the  end 
of  the  loop  I hung  a double  hook.  Again 
I waded  out  into  the  stiff  current  and 
cast.  On  the  instant  that  the  trout  struck 
I struck  and  I had  it  fast.  But  it  was 


one  thing  to  hook  this  fish  and  another 
thing  to  hold  it.  Its  first  attempt  was  to 
get  under  the  drift  where  I knew  that  the 
projecting  log  would  so  interfere  with 
my  line  that  I should  have  no  chance  at 
all.  I was  so  far  out  in  the  current  that 
I succeeded  in  holding  it  away  from  the 
drift.  It  then  attempted  to  go  down  the 
channel,  but  here  again  with  my  stout 
tackle  I was  able  to  hold  it.  Finally  it 
gave  up  and  foot  by  foot  I reeled  it  up 
the  current  until  I coidd  work  my  way 
out  on  the  heach,  where  I landed  it  above 
the  troublesome  log.  It  was  a well- 
shaped eighteen-inch  brown  trout,  and  if 
anyone  liked  that  kind  of  a trout,  it 
would  have  been  just  the  kind  of  a trout 
he  would  have  liked. 


The  next  pool  was  a long,  wide,  deep 
one  in  which  trout  always  spent  the  win- 
ter, and  the  only  fishing  that  it  afforded 
was  at  the  head,  where  there  was  a broad, 
rather  shallow,  riffle.  Between  the  last 
I)ool  and  this  one  there  ran  a swift  piece 
of  water  which  I seldom  fished,  but  1 
unexpectedly  found  that  on  the  island 
side  a stump  buried  deep  on  the  edge  of 
the  water  had  been  undermined  and  here 
1 hooked  and  landed  a fine  brook  trout 
a foot  in  length.  The  broad  riffle  at  the 
head  of  the  pool  yielded  five  trout.  They 
struck  in  water  that  was  not  more  than 
a foot  in  length.  The  broad  riffle 
at  the  head  of  the  pool  yielded  five 
trout.  They  struck  in  water  that 
was  not  more  than  a foot  in  depth 
and  after  taking  the  bait,  always 
tried  to  run  down  into  the  p<»>l 
and  consequently  were  easily  and 
firmly  hooked.  On  the  riffle  was 
one  trout  considerably  larger  than 
those  I succeeded  in  catching. 
This  trout  was  probably  fifteen 
inches  in  length.  It  was  so  wary 
that  the  instant  it  discovered  that 
the  minnow  it  had  caiUured  cmi- 
tained  a hook,  it  dropped  the  bait. 
I tried  for  a full  half  hour  to  catch 
this  fish  but  in  the  end  gave  it  uj). 

It  is  not  always  the  biggest  fish 
that  gets  away,  hut  it  is  always  the 
older  and  the  bigger  fish  that  are 
the  most  difficult  to  catch. 

T T was  now  noon  and  in  the  shade 
of  a short,  thick  hemlock  which 
stood  almost  over  a very  little  and 
very  cold  run  that  came  hurrying 
down  the  mountain  side,  I pro- 
ceeded to  eat  my  luncheon,  while 
1 was  an  interested  spectator  of 
the  wild  life  about  me.  .‘\  pileated 
woodpecker  some  distance  above 
me  was  tearing  a dead  tree  trunk 
to  pieces,  stopping  from  time  to 
time  to  send  forth  a loud  ringing 
call;  a pine  squirrel  was  giving 
much  attention  to  a grey  scpiirrel 
that  was  encroaching  on  his  do- 
main ; and  a cock  grouse  had  come 
(piietly  out  of  a clum])  of  hushes  t" 
drink,  and  after  each  sip  was  looking 
slowly  around  for  intnulers.  Just  as  I 
had  finished  eating  I saw  my  old  fishing 
friend.  Billy,  coming  up  the  road  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  and  when  he 
came  opposite  me  I hailed  him  and  asked 
what  luck.  He  said  that  he  had  started 
out  at  daylight  to  fish  the  big  pools  for 
brown  trout,  hut  had  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful. W’hen  I told  him  that  1 had 
caught  a brown  trout  of  good  size  he 
waded  across  to  see  it.  It  was  a larger 
trout  than  any  that  he  had.  and  when  I 
proposed  to  swap  it  for  two  brook  trout 
of  about  ten  inches  each  in  his  basket. 
Billy  jumped  at  my  offer.  As  good 
measure,  he  gave  me  the  information 
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that  a nice  trout  was  risint^  for  flies  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  pool  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island.  I finished  my  noon 
spell  by  cleaning  my  trout  carefully, 
wiping  each  one  dry  and  wrapping  it  in 
a piece  of  paper,  and  depositing  all  of 
them  in  the  bottom  of  my  rather  large 
creel. 

As  planned,  my  afternoon’s  fishing  was 
to  be  in  the  larger  channel  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island.  It  began  with  the 
long  riffle  at  the  head  of  the  island.  This 
was  really  two  riffles,  for  the  very  swift 
current  at  the  head,  in  which  there  was 
no  fishing,  was  connected  with  the  slower 
riffle  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pool  by  a 
wide,  rather  shallow,  piece  of  water  with 
a fairly  stiff  current.  In  this  middle  sec- 
tion the  trout  were  most  likely  to  lie  and 
in  it  I caught  three,  one  of  these  being 
almost  a foot  in  length.  At  the  head  of 
the  pool  I caught  my  fourth  trout.  Sev- 
eral times  while  doing  this  fishing  I had 
seen  the  trout,  of  which  Billy  had  told 
me,  break  the  water  several  hundred 
yards  below,  and  I now  proceeded  to  try 
this  fish  from  the  island  side  with  a cast 
of  flies  that  I carried  wound  around  my 
hat.  My  rod  was  not  satisfactory,  but 
it  could  be  made  to  do.  The  trout  was 
in  shallow  water  and  quit  rising  when  I 
began  to  cast  near  it,  and  then  began 
rising  ten  feet  farther  down  the  stream. 
T now  took  off  my  middle,  fly  and  sub- 
stituted a female  Beaverkill,  which  the 
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trout  took  with  a rush  at  my  first  cast 
near  it.  In  the  long,  still  pool  it  was  not 
difficult  to  keep  control  of  my  fish  and 
pick  out  a good  landing  place,  and  in  a 
short  time  I had  the  satisfaction  of  slid- 
ing out  on  to  the  gravel  a beautiful,  four- 
teen-inch trout. 

I N the  middle  of  the  island,  where  a 
* spring  emptied  its  cold  water  into  the 
head  of  a narrow  inlet,  I cleaned  my 
fi\e  trout  and  dried  and  wrapped  them 
as  I had  the  others.  Here  in  the  cool 
shade  of  the  big  trees  I left  my  basket 
and  trout ; the  strain  of  carrying  them 
took  some  of  the  fun  out  of  my  fishing'. 
There  were  only  two  places  now  left  for 
me  to  fish  and  I saved  the  more  likely 
of  these  for  the  closing  performance  of 
the  day.  In  the  first  of  these  places,  a 
little  side  channel  which  ran  under  the 
edge  of  a bank,  I caught  a nine-inch 
trout.  While  almost  certain  to  yield  a 
trout,  the  second  place  was  a difficult 
one  to  fish.  Near  the  head  and  just  on 
the  edge  of  the  broad,  swift  riffle  at  the 
foot  of  the  island  there  lay  a half-buried 
log  of  huge  dimensions,  which  projected 
from  the  bank  into  the  stream  at  almost 
a right  angle  with  the  current.  It  had 
lain  there  for  years,  and  from  the  small, 
deep  pool  below  it,  made  by  the  water 
flowing  over  the  log,  many  a fine  trout 
had  been  taken.  But  above  the  log  and 
the  pool  a number  of  large  branches 
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hung  close  to  the  water,  making  a cast  i 
into  the  pool  impossible.  I maneuvred  ' 
carefully  for  a good  position  in  the 
heavy  current  above  the  end  of  the  log  ; 
and  when  I had  finally  secured  it  I cast  i 
out  into  the  stream  some  distance  be-  - 
low.  As  the  minnow  came  spinning  past 
the  end  of  the  log  I saw  a big  trout 
come  out  from  the  depths  of  the  pool 
with  a rush,  seize  my  bait  and  return  im- 
mediately to  its  former  position.  Rais- 
ing the  tip  of  my  rod  to  keep  as  much 
line  out  of  the  current  as  possible,  I | 
waited  a reasonable  length  of  time  and  i 
then  struck  hard.  At  once  the  fish  left  | 
the  pool  and  started  down  the  channel. 

I followed  as  best  I could  while  working 
myself  into  shallower  water  where  I 
would  have  better  footing.  The  fish  was  ! 
so  strong  and  took  such  advantage  of  the 
swift  water  that  at  times  the  issue  was 
somewhat  in  doubt.  Finally  it  stopped 
for  a rest  below  a submerged  boulder  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream  and  when  it 
started  again  I was  near  the  shore  and  in  |i 
full  control  of  the  situation.  But  the 
fish  still  fought  vigorously  and  not  until  t 
it  had  reached  the  point  where  the  two  ' 
channels  joined  at  the  foot  of  the  island  ! 
did  I force  the  fighting'.  Here,  almost 
exactly  across  the  stream  from  where  I 
had  caught  my  first  fish  in  the  morning,  ! 
I finally  landed  this,  my  last  trout.  It  j 
was  a speckled  trout,  sixteen  inches  in 
{Continued  on  page  271) 


TYING  THE  FRESH  WATER  SHRIMP 

A NEW  UNDER-WATER  LURE  FOR  TROUT  THAT  HAS  A 
STRONG  APPEAL  WHEN  THEY  WILL  NOT  TAKE  A FLY 


By  LOUIS  RHEAD 


IN  my  continued  research  to  find  effec- 
tive substitutes  for  high-class  sport 
when  the  trout  refuse  to  take  wet  or 
dry  flies  it  was  apparent  that  a care- 
ful study  of  trout  food  should  be  made, 
also  that  the  habitat — the  situations  of 
each  creature  as  it  lives  in  the  water — 
was  most  important  so  as  to  “found”  a 
proper  method  in  which  to  use  them  as 
lures.  I have  ample  proofs  — if  my 
nymphs  are  fished 
right — that  is,  from 
the  bottom  to  mid- 
water, that  they 
will  rapidly  become 
of  permanent  ser- 
vice to  trout  fisher- 
men. The  same  can 
be  said  of  the  trout 
helgramite,  whose  Natural  shrimp 

habitat  is  the  bed 

of  the  stream  and  the  right  situation 
where  the  lure  should  be  placed.  The 
caddis  creeper  is  somewhat  similar  in 
shape  to  the  nymph  but  it  should  be  kept 
near  the  bottom  roundabout  boulders  and 
large  stones. 

Now  comes  the  latest  fish  food,  the 
freshwater  shrimp,  of  which  I have 
made  a most  careful  artificial  imitation. 
I feel  it  will  become  an  equal,  if  not  a 
superior,  bait  to  the  others,  but  it  is  more 
especially  suited  for  fishing  weedy  places 


at  the  stream  side  in  slow  water  where 
aquatic  vegetation  grows.  Briefly,  we 
have  these  four  new,  effective  lures  for 
undersurface  fishing  — nymphs  for  mid- 
water and  bottom;  caddis  creeper  for 
use  roundabout  rocky  situations ; the 
trout  helgramite  for  stream-bed,  best  in 
rippling  shallows;  lastly,  the  shrimp 
fished  where  aquatic  weeds  grow  in 
either  lakes  or  streams. 


I desire  trout  fishermen  to  know  of 
these  baits  I have  invented  and  to  fish 
the  methods  I have  proved  best,  and  then, 
by  practice,  to  improve  on  them  as  well 
as  make  these  baits  for  their  own  use 
from  instructions  here  given.  I shall  be 
well  repaid  to  see  my  theories  in  prac- 
tice by  others.  It  is  most  gratifying  for 
me  to  receive  scores  of  letters  from  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  Canada  endorsing 
these  new  theories  of  bottom  fishing  for 
trout — and  furthermore,  they  agree  with 


me  that  it  may  be  classed  on  the  same 
high  plane  as  surface  wet  or  dry  fly  fish- 
ing. We  are  only  using  lures  to  imitate  ! 
the  same  trout  food  in  another  state  of 
their  existence,  never  before  tried  below 
instead  of  the  surface.  Brook  trout  are 
the  most  ravenous  for  it  and  the  rainbow 
of  many  western  waters  feed  almost  ex- 
clusively on  it.  Brown  trout  also  prey 
upon  shrimp;  the  larger  fish  at  sundown  i 
leave  their  bottom  \ 
lair  to  forage 
among  the  weeds 
both  for  shrimp  | 
and  minnows.  [ 

Several  years  j 
ago  I made  a ma-  ; 
rine  shrimp  with  a ^ 
covering  of  cellu-  f 
loid;  in  that  mate-  i 
rial  it  is  impossible  ; 
to  construct  so  small  a creature  required.  L 
I have  tried  patterns  from  a native  draw-  ^ 
ing  entirely  of  cork  with  partridge  hackle  j 
for  legs,  and  the  segment  divisions 
wrapped  in  silver  thread  to  give  a lu-  ! 
minous  appearance  more  likely  to  attract  | 
fish  down  below  in  deep  water.  !| 

To  fish  the  shrimp  one  or  more  can  be  f 
attached  to  a fine  leader  and  allowed  to  | 
slowly  sink,  as  the  cork  is  hardly  big  |j 
enough  to  offset  the  weight  of  hook  and  ji 
{Continued  on  page  2S3)  J 


Fig.  1,  First  stage  Fig.  2,  Second  Stage  Fig.  3,  Completed  artificial 
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The  stump  with  woodpecker  holes  Nest  and  eggs  of  robin  Young  robins  about  to  leave  the  nest 


{TRAGEDIES  AT  ROBIN  NESTING  TIME 

■ THESE  BUSY,  CHEERFUL  BIRDS  LOSE  MANY  A BROOD  OF  YOUNG 

AS  THIS  SEASON’S  HISTORY  OF  A ROBIN  COMMUNITY  SHOWS 

By  ALVIN  M.  PETERSON 


TWO  of  the  three  first  robins’  nests 
the  writer  observed  during  the 
past  season  in  Wisconsin  were 
destroyed.  All  that  saved  the  third 
was  the  fact  that  it  was  hard  to  see  and 
j still  harder  to  reach.  The  first  was  in  the 
I crotch  of  one  of  the  main  branches  of  a 
thorn  tree.  Incubation  was  well  begun  and 
the  nest,  bird,  curved  branches  and  small 
young  leaves  made  a pretty  picture, 
j Each  time  I passed  I stopped  under  the 
j tree  for  a look  at  the  brave  little  mother 
[bird.  One  day  I found  the  nest  poked 
out  of  place  and  the  eggs  destroyed. 

The  second  nest  was  in  a crotch 
formed  by  the  main  trunk  and  a branch 
ten  feet  from  the  ground.  Here,  too, 

I the  robin  was  sitting  on  its  eggs  when 
the  nest  was  found  and  destroyed  by 
boys.  A large  tin  can  from  a dump  had 
been  used  for  the  first  step.  Mud  on 
the  branches  below  the  nest  told  the  rest 
of  the  story. 

A little  instruction  of  the  right  sort 
will  save  many  nests  from  being  de- 
I stroyed  by  such  little  miscreants.  Boys 
1 when  interested  in  birds  and  once  in  the 
I habit  of  hunting  them  with  note-book 
! and  field-glass  are  sure  to  be  among  the 
birds’  best  friends.  Uninstructed,  they 
roam  near  and  far  with  sling-shot  and 
air-gun,  and  are  among  the  birds’  worst 
I enemies. 

The  next  of  these  early  three  nests  had 
an  interesting  history.  It  was  a large, 
substantial  one  and  was  built  above  one 
of  the  doors  leading  into  the  Dairy 
I Building  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds. 

I Above  the  adjoining  door  was  another 
looking  much  like  the  new  one,  which 
was  no  doubt  used  bj"^  the  same  birds 
last  year,  as  it  was  in  perfect  condition. 
The  present  nest  was  built  during  the 
first  part  of  April  and  by  the  fifteenth 
contained  one  pretty  blue  egg.  On  the 
fifteenth  it  began  to  rain,  which  later  in 
the  day  changed  to  snow.  All  that  night 
and  all  the  next  day  the  storm  continued 
unabated,  and  on  the  sevententh  I saw 
the  largest  snow  drifts  I had  ever  seen. 
In  many  cases  they  were  six,  eight  and 
even  ten  feet  deep.  A large  dome- 
shaped drift  lay  across  the  walk  leading 
to  the  building  where  the  robins  had  built 
so  snugly  above  the  door. 


All  through  the  storm  and  nearly  all 
day  on  the  seventeenth  the  female  was 
seen  to  be  sitting  on  the  one  egg  in  the 
nest.  Luckily  for  the  birds,  the  seven- 
teenth was  a clear,  warm  day  and  the 
snow  soon  melted  from  spots  that  the 
wind  had  kept  almost  free  from  snow. 
Three  additional  eggs  were  soon  laid 
and  incubation  began.  The  bird  became 
very  tame  and  I always  stopped  beneath 
the  nest  whenever  I chanced  that  way. 
Later,  when  the  little  birds  were  out  of 
the  shell  I took  several  pictures  of  her 
as  she  kept  them  warm.  She  never 
showed  any  signs  of  alarm  except  when 
I insisted  on  watching  her  as  she  fed  the 
small  birds. 

Just  five  weeks  after  the  great  storm 
I found  that  they  had  left  the  nest.  Then 
for  many  days  I saw  them  on  the  ground, 
about  the  building,  or  on  some  conve- 
nient pole  or  board  until  they  left  the 
place  entirely. 

piVE  out  of  the  next  eight  nests  ob- 
^ served  were  ill-fated.  Two  of  the 
remaining  three  nests  were  successful, 
for  I saw  the  birds  safely  out  before  I 
left  that  locality  for  the  summer,  and  I 
have  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
third  fared  as  well.  Three  of  the  five 
ill-fated  nests  were  built  on  the  project- 
ing parts  of  buildings  where  they  could 
easily  be  seen  by  boys  and  cats. 

During  one  week  I found  that  just 
half  the  nests  I had  then  located  were 
either  robbed,  destroyed  or  deserted. 
Most  of  these  were  located  near  town 
in  nooks  that  were  favorite  haunts  for 
small  boys — stray  cats,  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter. I believe  that  some  were  deserted 
by  the  birds  after  being  visited  injudici- 
ously by  curious  and  not  vicious  boys. 
The  later  nests  were  farther  from  town 
and  hence  safer  from  depredations — only 
two  were  ill-fated. 

The  first  I am  inclined  to  believe  was 
robbed  by  other  birds.  It  was  built  in 
the  ragged  top  of  a willow  stump  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground.  The  broken- 
off  part  of  the  tree  was  still  fastened 
near  one  edge  of  the  stump,  while  stump 
and  main  trunk  were  filled  with  holes 


• See  “Robin  Homes,”  by  the  same  author  in 
the  March  number  ot  Forest  and  Stream. 


made  by  hungry  woodpeckers.  The  fe- 
male was  sitting  on  her  eggs  when  I 
first  discovered  the  nest.  I visited  the 
place  the  following  week  and  found  bird 
and  eggs  gone. 

The  other  nest  with  tragic  history  was 
built  in  the  main  crotch  of  a thorn  tree 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground  where 
it  could  only  too  easily  be  t isited  by  cats 
from  the  neighborhing  farmhouse.  Here 
five  little  birds  were  hatched,  only  to  be 
destroyed  when  but  a day  or  two  old. 

""PHE  first  of  the  last  four  I shall  men- 
^ tion  was  a hanging  nest  securely 
fastened  to  a vine  which  had  sjiread  itself 
all  over  the  top  of  a small  tree.  Parts 
of  the  vine  hung  down  from  the  tree  in 
masses,  and  in  one  of  these  the  nest 
hung.  The  tree  stood  leaning  over  the 
muddy  bank  of  a creek.  Here  the  young 
birds  were  hatched  and  grew  to  be  large 
and  then  flew  out  into  the  great  wide 
June  world.  The  parent  birds  never 
became  accustomed  to  my  coming  and 
going,  and  always  made  a great  deal  of 
noice  whenever  I was  near.  They  began 
as  soon  as  I came  in  sight  and  continued 
until  I was  well  on  my  way  again.  It 
seemed  to  me,  too,  that  they  hurried  the 
brood  off  and  away.  I did  not  see  the 
young  birds  around  the  deserted  nest  as 
long  as  I did  most  of  the  other  successful 
broods. 

'I'hc  second  of  the  four  was  built  on 
the  branch  of  a broken-down  tree  and 
was  I)ut  a little  over  a foot  from  the 
ground.  It  was  shaded  by  a second  tree 
which  dropped  over  the  prostrate  one. 
The  nest  contained  four  eggs  which  in 
a short  time  hatched.  The  young  birds 
grew  rapidly,  as  all  young  robins  do, 
and  one  day  when  I came  to  look  at  them 
I found  them  about  to  leave.  The  ne.st 
was  filled  to  overflowing  with  young 
birds  and  made  an  amusing  sight.  I 
wanted  to  get  a picture  of  it.  heaping 
full,  but  dared  not  wait  until  the  follow- 
ing day  when  the  light  would  be  better 
for  fear  they  would  all  be  gone. 

I worked  my  way  slowly  up  to  the 
nest  and  adjusted  the  camera,  the  old 
birds  keeping  up  a continual  chirping 
(Continued  on  page  275) 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a healthful  interest  in  outdoor 
recreation,  and  a refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 
August  14,  1873. 

VACATIONS 

The  successful  business  man  is  generally  one  who 
is  enthusiastic  over  his  work ; who  devotes  his 
best  energies  to  win  a name  and  a fortune  for 
himself.  But  there  are  very  few  men  to-day  who  can 
work  steadily  for  a series  of  years  without  that  re- 
laxation and  complete  rest  which  is  found  in  the  forests 
and  along  the  streams,  where  there  are  other  than  busi- 
ness pursuits  to  occupy  their  minds ; who  can  retain 
their  physical  strength  and  mental  balance  while  up- 
setting nearly  all  of  nature’s  laws. 

There  is  a difference  in  the  point  of  view,  however, 
which  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  statements  regarding 
vacations.  The  head  of  a great  industrial  corporation, 
when  an  employe  asks  for  a vacation,  leans  back  in  his 
chair  and  relates  how  many  years  he  has  worked  with- 
out a vacation,  and  if  he  needs  none,  why  should  his 
employees?  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  on 
duty  nine  or  ten  or  even  more  hours  every  week  day 
for  fifty-two  weeks,  public  holidays  excepted,  in  the 
year,  and  that  they  grow  stale  and  lose  interest  in  their 
duties.  He  forgets  that  while  he  takes  no  set  vacation, 
he  travels  here  and  there,  visits  other  cities,  is  absent 
from  his  office  frequently,  on  business  of  course,  but 
with  changes  of  scene  and  periods  of  enforced  rest  and 
relaxation.  He  forgets  his  shorter  hours,  his  frequent 
visits  about  town  that  break  up  the  monotony  of  a day 
at  the  desk.  And  yet  he  says  he  has  no  vacation,  and 
needs  none.  However,  he  expects  all  his  employees 
to  look  out  for  his  interests,  while  he,  in  return,  believes 
his  duty  is  completely  performed  when  he  pays  their 
salaries. 

There  are  thousands  of  employers  of  this  stamp,  but 
that  their  number  is  not  increasing  is  apparent,  thanks 
to  the  general  movement  in  the  direction  of  healthful 
outdoor  recreation.  Men  in  every  walk  in  life  are  giving 
more  and  more  serious  attention  to  their  physical  well- 
being. They  set  aside  certain  days,  or  weeks,  for  work, 
and  others  are  just  as  carefully  arranged  for  rest,  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  for  their  employees.  The  re- 
sult of  this  harmonious  and  sensible  arrangement  is 
becoming  more  evident  every  year.  It  astonishes  the 
people  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  many  of  whom 
believe  we  Americans  still  work  all  the  daylight  hours 
six  days  of  every  week  in  the  year,  when  as  a matter 


of  fact  we  are  coming  to  a realization  of  the  fact  that 
more  can  be  accomplished  in  forty-eight  or  fifty  weeks 
if  the  other  two  or  four  weeks  can  be  devoted  entirely 
to  rest  and  recreation.  As  proof  there  is  the  fact  that 
all  those  who  supply  sportsmen’s  goods  fail  to  fill  their 
orders  in  the  busy  season. 


HOWARD  EATON 


Howard  EATON  died  April  5th  in  Sheridan, 
Wyoming.  His  death  takes  from  us  an  old-time 
dweller  of  the  once  Far  West,  a real  pioneer  and, 
above  all,  one  whose  character  had  endeared  him  to  a 
very  wide  circle  of  friends. 

He  was  an  old-time  neighbor  and  friend  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt ; and  it  is  said  that  it  was  an  enthusiastic  let- 
ter written  by  him  that  induced  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  go  out 
to  the  Little  Missouri  and  to  start  in  the  cattle  business. 

With  his  two  brothers — each  of  the  three  the  soul  of 
hospitality — Mr.  Eaton  long  kept  open  house  at  his  ranch 
near  Medora,  on  the  Little  Missouri  River;  and  later, 
when  he  moved  south  to  the  flanks  of  the  Big  Horns  in 
Wyoming,  the  brothers  established  a resort  for  eastern 
and  western  people,  which  became  a favorite  stopping 
place  for  summer  people  from  all  over  the  country.  Of: 
those  who  came  there  and  met  him,  all  grew  to  know  ' 
and  love  Howard  Eaton. 

Howard  Eaton  had  wrestled  with  the  wilderness  for 
many  years,  and  in  this  struggle  had  absorbed  many  of 
the  fine  qualities  which  are  likely  to  come  to  the  manj 
who  lives  much  in  the  open.  Through  a long  career  on  i 
the  plains  and  in  the  mountains,  his  personality  had 
become  known  to  thousands,  and  by  all  these  he  was 


beloved.  He  had  a singular  charm  of  manner  and  was 
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a delightful  entertainer,  bubbling  over  with  anecdote 
and  wit  which  made  him  the  best  of  company.  Beyond 
all  this  and  more  potent  than  this  in  binding  people  to  I 
him  was  the  quality  of  intense  sympathy  that  he  gave' 
out  to  those  he  met. 

During  his  many  years’  experience  in  the  West,  Mr. 
Eaton  had  been  a hunter  and  had  killed  much  game, 
from  buffalo  to  birds.  He  was  a keen  sportsman ; but 
he  loved  the  wild  creatures  that  he  had  known  so  long 
and  so  well,  and  in  his  later  years  he  became  more  con- 
servationist than  hunter.  He  was  active  in  efforts  for 
the  protection  and  increase  of  wild  life — an  advocate  of 
good  protective  laws  and  a worker  for  restocking  barren 
game  areas.  He  procured  for  the  Yellowstone  Park 
the  buffalo  from  which  has  sprung  the  tame  buffaloi 
herd  there;  and  Col.  John  Pitcher  used  to  speak  of  him; 
as  the  father  of  that  herd. 

His  death  followed  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  and 
was  unexpected,  for  he  had  been  doing  well  for  a week,.! 
up  to  within  a few  hours  of  his  death.  When  that  event 
came,  he  was  seventy-one  years  old. 

Howard  Eaton’s  passing  on  carries  grief  to  many 
hearts,  and  many  will  echo  the  words  spoken  by  an  old 
friend  when  he  first  heard  the  rumor  of  his  illness — • 
“We  can’t  spare  Howard.” 


COUNTING  OUR  BIRDS 


RENEWED  interest  in  the  bird  population  of  the| 
United  States  has  led  to  a revival  of  the  efforts, 
begun  in  1914,  by  the  Biological  Survey  of  the| 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  collect  in- 
formation on  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  birdsj 
breeding  in  this  country.  Counts  have  been  made  eacli 
succeeding  year,  and  interested  persons  who  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  breeding  birds  of  their  respec-| 
tive  vicinities  are  asked  to  aid  in  the  work.  Many  peo- 
ple have  an  idea  that  taking  a bird  count  requires  access] 
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0 an  area  frequented  by  numerous  birds.  It  is  just  as 
mportant,  however,  from  the  standpoint  of  preserva- 
ion,  protection,  and  increase  to  know  how  they  are  dis- 
ributed,  even  where  birds  are  few. 

By  continuing  these  counts  over  a period  of  years 
ind  counting  the  same  areas  each  year,  knowledge  can 
)e  gained,  not  only  of  our  total  bird  population  but 
dso  of  its  fluctuations  from  year  to  year.  The  counts, 
noreover,  will  greatly  help  in  determining  what  effect 
he  present  State  and  Federal  laws  have  on  the  increase 
)f  game  and  insectivorous  birds.  The  Department  hopes 
hat  counts  will  be  continued  on  all  land  where  they 
lave  previously  been  made,  and  it  especially  desires  to 
)btain  also  a series  of  counts  indicating  the  bird  life  on 
he  plains,  on  the  deserts,  both  with  and  without  irriga- 
ion,  and  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 

It  might  be  well  to  select  new  areas  where  physical 
:onditions  are  not  likely  to  change  much  for  a number 
)f  years,  so  that  if  succeeding  annual  counts  show 
hanges  in  bird  population  it  will  be  known  that  they 
Lre  not  due  to  changed  environment  brought  about  by 
nan.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
•egarding  the  adaptation  of  birds  to  changes  of  environ- 
nent;  any  area  therefore  on  which  reports  can  be  made 
i^ear  after  year  may  be  chosen,  even  though  conditions 
.re  likely  to  change.  Possible  inability  to  repeat  a 
ount  on  the  same  tract  need  not,  however,  deter  any- 
>ne  from  making  the  count  this  year. 

The  height  of  the  breeding  season  should  be  chosen 
or  this  work.  In  the  latitude  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  at 
atitude  39  degrees.  May  30,  is  about  the  right  date  for 
he  first  count.  In  the  latitude  of  Boston  the  work 
hould  not  begin  until  a week  later;  while  south  of 
[/Vashington  a date  still  earlier  than  May  30  should  be 
elected.  In  any  locality  the  count  should  not  be  made 
iiefore  the  end  of  the  migration.  If  the  work  is  done 
[oo  early  there  is  danger  of  counting  as  nesting  some 
iidividual  birds  that  will  go  farther  north  to  breed. 

1 The  Department  wants  to  learn  how  many  pair  of 
I'irds  actually  nest  within  the  selected  area.  Birds  that 
'isit  the  area  only  for  feeding  purposes  must  not  be 
[ounted,  no  matter  how  close  tbeir  nests  may  be  to  the 
boundary  line. 

i Anyone  who  is  willing  to  do  this  work  is  requested 
io  send  his  name  and  address  to  the  Biological  Survey, 
■Vashington,  D.  C.  Full  directions  for  making  a count 
nd  report  blanks  will  be  sent  in  time  for  plans  to  be 
aade  before  the  actual  time  for  the  field  work.  Since 
he  Bureau  has  no  funds  with  which  to  pay  for  this 
vork,  it  must  depend  on  the  services  of  voluntary  ob- 
ervers. 


PACIFIC  SALMON  IN  ONTARIO  WATERS 

N entry  recently  made  in  the  official  archives  of 
the  Canadian  Government  showed  that  a few 
weeks  ago  a spring  or  quinnat  salmon,  known 
leretofore  only  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  coast,  was 
aught  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  It  was  a male  in  spawning 
ondition,  weighed  3|/2  pounds  and  was  33  inches  long. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Canadian  Department  of  Fish- 
eries planted  quinnat  salmon  in  Lake  Ontario.  Several 
nillion  fry  were  set  free.  They  lost  themselves  in  the 
threat  lake.  Nothing  more  was  known  of  them.  Whether 
hey  perished  or  thrived,  remained  in  the  deeps  of  Lake 
Ontario  or,  following  the  migratory  bent  of  their  kind, 
ound  their  way  to  the  Atlantic  through  the  St.  Law- 
"ence  was  an  enigma.  The  scheme  was  a gigantic  gam- 
ble. The  Bay  of  Quinte  salmon  is  the  first  indication 
Fat  the  government  has  won  and  the  waters  of  eastern 
w-anada  have  been  enriched  with  a new  game  fish. 

I 


Sportsmen  will  welcome  this  addition  to  the  game 
fish  of  eastern  Canada.  The  lakes  and  streams  of  thi> 
region,  in  the  highlands  of  Ontario  and  in  Algoncjuin 
Park,  are  regarded  as  among  the  best  fishing  waters  on 
the  continent.  The  fish  that  rise  to  the  anglers’  lures  are 
large-  and  small-mouth  black  bass,  walLeye  pike,  pick- 
erel, muskcllunge,  trout  and  other  varieties. 

The  spring  or  (]uinnat  salmon  is  considered  the  best 
of  the  several  varieties  of  salmon  of  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
weighs  from  18  to  30  pounds  and  sometimes  reaches  KXJ 
pounds.  There  are  two  kinds  of  quinnat.  one  of  which 
has  white  meat  and  the  other  red.  Outside  the  color  of 
the  meat,  they  are  identical.  They  reach  maturity  in  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  year.  Pacific  salmon  return  from 
the  sea  once  in  their  lives  to  spawn  in  the  waters  in 
which  they  were  hatched.  After  spawning  they  die. 


OPENING  DATES  OF  NATIONAL  PARKS 

OPENING  and  closing  dates  for  the  tourist  season 
in  the  parks  for  1922  are  as  follows:  Crater  Lake 
National  Park,  Oregon,  July  1 to  September  20: 
General  Grant  National  Park,  California,  .May  24  to 
October  10;  Glacier  National  Park,  Montana,  June  15 
to  September  15;  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Ari- 
zona, open  all  year;  Hawaii  National  Park,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  open  all  year;  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  .Ar- 
kansas, open  all  year;  Lafayette  National  Park,  Maine, 
June  1 to  November  1 ; Lassen  \’olcanic  National  Park, 
California,  June  15  to  September  1 ; Alesa  \’erde  Na- 
tional Park,  Colorado,  May  15  to  November  1 ; Mount 
McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska,  no  official  season 
(summer  only);  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  Wash- 
ington, June  15  to  September  15;  Rocky  Mountain  .Na- 
tional Park,  Colorado,  June  15  to  October  1 ; Sequoia 
National  Park,  California,  May  24  to  October  10;  Wind 
Cave  National  Park,  South  Dakota,  June  1 to  September 
30;  Yellowstone  National  Park,  \Vyoming,  June  20  to 
September  15;  Yosemite  .National  Park,  California,  open 
all  year;  Zion  National  Park,  Utah,  May  15  to  Oct.  15. 

On  the  opening  date  the  park  hotels  and  camps  will 
be  open  and  prepared  to  accommodate  visitors.  The  fir.st 
.scheduled  motor  trips  will  be  o])erated  and  until  the  clos- 
ing date  scheduled  tri])s  will  be  made  daily.  Motor  tours 
in  the  national  parks  arc  famed  as  offering  the  most  fas- 
cinating scenic  trips  in  the  United  States  and  arc  com- 
parable to  any  in  the  world.  The  railroads  have  an- 
nounced greatly  reduced  round  trip  summer  excursion 
rates  with  liberal  stopover  privileges,  effective  June  1st. 
(No  war  tax.)  4 he  costs  of  all  j^ark  trijjs  are  remark- 
ably low.  All  charges  for  public  utility  service  in  the 
national  parks  are  strictly  regulated  b\'  the  National 
Park  Service,  which  has  direct  superxision  over  the 
parks  and  which  cares  for  their  thousands  of  visitni>. 

Secretary  Fall,  who  gained  a first-hand  knowledge  <.f 
a number  of  the  national  parks  last  year  in  the  course 
of  his  official  insjxection  trips  is  particularly  enthusiastic 
over  the  opportunities  which  the  parks"  offer  to  the 
prixate  motorist  for  outdoor  lixung,  rest  and  recreation. 
Free  camp  grounds  in  each  of  the  parks  are  provided 
for  motorists  who  bring  their  oxvn  canij)  et|uipment.  In 
these  camp  grounds  proper  sanitary  facilities  are  pro- 
xdded  ; garbage  is  collected  and  disposed  of  each  day ; 
pure  water  is  jxiped  into  the  areas  xvherever  nearby 
streams  are  in  any  way  polluted  and  firewood  is  pro’- 
vided  in  sufficient  <iuantities  to  meet  the  needs  of  visitors 
for  cooking  purpo.scs  and  for  small  evening  camp  fires. 

\Vhile  the  recreational  features  of  park  trips  arc  un- 
limited, the  educational  ])ossibilities  have  not  been  over- 
looked. In  several  of  the  parks  free  nature  guide  serx  ice 
will  be  available  and  in  all  the  parks  the  ranger  force 
will  assist  the  visitor  to  a better  understanding  of  tlum. 
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A RUSTIC  PICTURE  FRAME 

ONE  of  the  most  rustic  and  truly  ar- 
tistic picture  frames  I ever  saw  was 
on  the  wall  of  a Rocky  Mountain  cabin. 
We  had  drifted  across  a jagged  backbone 
of  the  earth’s  crust  and  slipped  into  a 
beaten  trail  that  led  us  to  a single  build- 
ing on  the  whole  side  of  a gigantic  moun- 
tain peak.  We  found  there  a man  past 
his  fiftieth  birthday,  yet  in  the  full  flower 
of  manhood.  From  the  moment  we 
opened  the  door  at  his  call,  we  wondered 
openly  at  his  marvelous  handiwork  in 
evidence  within.  He  was  a craftsman. 

Each  of  the  things  we  saw  there  would 
make  a story  in  itself,  so  I will  take  but 
time  to  describe  the  way  in  which  this 
skillful  worker  made  the  frames  for  his 
pictures. 

From  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other 
they  were  all  different,  yet  smacked  of 
a similarity  that  showed  the  construction 
was  the  same.  They  were  all  coated 
with  cement  mortar  and  flakes  of  field- 
spar,  quartz  in  various  colors  and  other 
minerals  sprinkled  on  before  the  mortar 
had  set.  One  frame  was  covered  with 
coal-black  crystals  and  I have  since  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  covered 
with  coal,  hard,  glittering  bituminous. 
Another  was  coated  with  pieces  of  fool’s 
gold  and  looked  very  appropriate  around 
the  old  green  print. 


prisr/c  p/rmpfi 


Straight  fir  strips  were  smoothed 
down  and  mitred  at  the  corners  in  the 
form  of  the  ordinary  frame,  with  a 
groove  for  the  glass  and  back.  This 
frame  was  then  covered  with  wire  screen, 
tacks  being  used  to  hold  the  edges  in  place 
and  the  rest  taut.  After  the  wire  screen 
was  in  place  the  whole  frame  w’as  cov- 
ered with  cement  mixed  with  fine  sand 
and  wetted.  The  mortar  was  worked 
carefully  about  the  edges  (the  back  was 
not  covered)  and  a putty  knife  used  to 


E are  depending  upon  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to 
make  this  department  worthy  of 
his  name.  No  man  knew  the  u'oods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  wrote  of 
them  with  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camp- 
ing and  “going  light"  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
we  hope  that  all  good  woodsmen 
IV ill  contribute  to  this  department 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances^ — [Editor.] 


mould  it  at  the  edge  of  the  glass.  How- 
ever, the  covering,  with  the  exception  of 
the  edges  and  corners,  was  treated  wfith 
a sort  of  happy  abandon  that  added  much 
to  its  looks.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  frame 
had  been  covered,  the  crystals  were 
sifted  on.  If  too  much  time  is  required 
in  applying  the  cement,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  sprinkle  on  the  covering  before 
the  whole  of  the  frame  has  been  finished, 
because  of  the  quick  setting  qualities  of 
the  cement  used. 

For  the  average  sportsman  or  any  one 
who  enjoys  the  touch  of  the  artistic, 
such  a frame  will  fit  in  well  with  others 
in  your  possession  and  it  will  be  easy 
to  make.  In  your  case  an  old  frame  will 
do,  and  for  the  colored  coating  get  a 
small  amount  of  stucco  surfacing  from 
any  cement  dealer.  The  rest  will  be  easy. 

Dale  R.  Van  Horn,  Nebraska. 


A HANDY  AXE 

SE\'ERAL  years  ago  I worked  out  a 
scheme  on  a camp  axe  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  fellow  sportsmen.  The  weight 
of  a standard  axe  is  against  it  on  many 
trips,  and  the  standard  hand  axe  is  sadly 
lacking  for  effective  work.  That  they 
are  a little  better  than  a heavy  knife  is 
about  the  best  you  can  say  for  them. 

To  overcome  the  difficulty  I purchased 
a hand  axe  of  the  “easy-chop”  pattern, 
as  the  chip  - breaker  recesses  would 
lighten  it  considerably.  I took  special 
pains  to  get  one  that  was  soft  enough 
to  sharpen  with  a fine  file.  An  eight-inch 
flat  file  does  not  take  much  space  or  add 
appreciably  to  the  weight  of  your  kit  and 
cuts  faster  than  any  stone. 

My  axe,  like  most  of  them,  gets  care- 
less occasionally  and  brings  up  against 


a stone  or  a spike  which  blunts  the  edge 
instead  of  breaking  out  a chunk.  1 he 
softness  is  especially  desirable  in  bitter 
cold  weather,  as  a spruce  knot  or  stone 
has  ruined  many  an  axe  when  the  ther- 
mometer was  flirting  with  twenty  below 
zero. 

The  second  step  was  to  remove  the 
short  handle  and  sort  over  the  dealer’s 
stock  of  axe  helves.  I found  a helve  for 
a boy’s  axe  that  was  of  fine  straight-; 
grained  hickory  and  about  twenty-eight 
inches  long.  The  axe  was  hung  on  this' 
helve  and  then  the  helve  scraped  and 
sandpapered  till  it  was  thin  enough  to 
whip  slightly  under  the  weight  of  the 
axe. 

This  gives  a combination  that  is 
twenty-seven  inches  over  all  and  weighs 
thirty-two  ounces. 

You  can  split  wood  or  chop  withoul! 
standing  on  your  head  and  with  your  feel 
out  of  the  danger  zone.  It’s  a real  surq 
prise  what  effective  work  you  can  dc 
with  this  tool.  Of  course,  it  won’t  tak( 
the  place  of  a standard  axe  for  heavj 
work,  but  it  is  a vast  improvement  ovei 
the  hand  axe  or  hatchet,  with  very  litth 
increase  in  weight. 

A sheath  to  slide  down  over  the  handk 
was  made  from  an  old  piece  of  beltinjj 
riveted  as  shown  in  the  attached  sketchj 

Try  it  yourself,  and  you  will  find  th( 
little  axe  will  not  only  go  on  campint; 


A serviceable  axe  sheath 


trips  but  will  be  pressed  into  service  fo- 
chopping  kindling,  cleaning  ice  out  o 
the  gutter  and  a hundred  other  thing:, 
around  the  house. 

N.  L.  Rea. 


CHOOSING  YOUR  PADDLE 

WHEN  the  beginner  goes  to  a sport 
ing  goods  store  and  looks  at  tlfi 
racks  of  paddles  of  different  sizes,  shape 
and  weights  he  is  perplexed.  Should  hi 
take  this  one  with  the  wide  blade,  o 
would  he  like  that  long  one  better?  H 
is  easily  swayed  by  the  salesman,  for  h 
is  inexperienced  along  canoeing  line: 
Perhaps  a few  suggestions  will  aid  hin 
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One  should  select  a paddle  free  from 
Jviiot  holes.  Note  the  grain.  See  that  it 
does  not  run  crosswise,  and  is  free  from 
splinters.  You  can  readily  tell  bad  wood 
from  good,  by  just  the  looks,  and  a little 
experience. 

There  is  the  short,  broad-bladcd  paddle 
— mostly  for  racing — in  two  sizes ; me- 
dium and  long.  Then  comes  a narrow, 
rectangular-bladed  paddle  in  three  sizes: 
long,  short  and  medium.  Of  course  we 
have  a double-bladed  paddle  for  the  use 

o.f  experienced  canoers ; it  is  seldom 
used  though.  Paddle  blades  vary  any- 
where from  four  inches  to  twelve  in 
width.  Lengths  from  three  feet  to  about 
six.  Hence,  we  can  class  a paddle  only 
as  to  whether  it  is  wide  or  narrow,  tall 
or  short. 

The  weights  of  paddles  also  differ 
greatly.  There  is  a featherweight  paddle, 
a medium,  and  a heavyweight.  Conse- 
quently, no  cataloging  of  weights  can 
be  made. 

Now  that  we  have  the  paddles  classi- 
fied, let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  size, 
shape  and  weight.  No  set  rule  can  be 
stated,  but  advice,  in  general,  may  be 
given. 

A paddle  should  reach  up  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  your  chin.  Too  short  a paddle 
will  not  give  you  much  velocity,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  means  of  your  losing 
much  motion,  because  you  can  not  lean 
heavily  enough  against  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  extra  long  paddle  is  cumber- 
some, the  left  arm  being  stretched  to  its 
full  length,  and  the  result  is  you  cannot 
lean  against  it  as  you  ought  to. 

If  you  are  rather  strong,  purchase  a 
medium  wide  paddle.  But  if  you  like 
to  paddle  Indian  style — that  is,  not  taking 
your  paddle  from  the  water — buy  a nar- 
row, medium-sized  paddle.  Extremely 
wide  paddles  are  no  good ! 

Weights  of  paddles  should  be  judged 
according  to  your  strength.  If  big  and 
husky  get  a heavy  paddle,  for  a light  one 
is  as  throwing  a tennis  ball  after  pitch- 
ing a baseball.  You  do  not  feel  “correct.” 
What  you  want  is  something  that  you 
know  is  in  your  hands  and  that  will  en- 
able you  to  exercise  }mur  abilit}'. 

A frail  person,  though,  should  have  a 
light  paddle.  It  is  no  fun  paddling  sev- 
eral miles  with  a paddle  that  feels  like 
a tree  trunk,  and  constantly  grows  heav- 
ier and  heavier. 

You  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a paddle  as  high  as  your  chin,  with  a 
blade  about  seven  or  eight  inches  wide 
and  of  manageable  weight  is  the  paddle 
for  you. 


Here  are  some  rules  for  preserving  a 
paddle : 

1.  Never  paint  a paddle.  The  paint 
wears  off  in  a brief  time  and  then  looks 
weather  beaten.  Keep  it  varnished. 

2.  Do  not  forget  that  a paddle  is  meant 
to  cut  water,  not  hanks  or  floating  trash. 

3.  LYe  only  one  kind  of  paddle.  You 
become  accustomed  to  its  size,  shape  and 
weight ; and  so  do  your  muscles.  Con- 
stantly changing  from  light  to  heavy  or 
A'ice  versa  will  not  secure  good  results 
and  speed. 

4.  Use  only  a water-proof  varnish,  re- 
painting the  paddle  with  it  at  least  once 
each  year. 

5.  An  expensive  paddle  of  good  ma- 
terial far  outlasts  one  of  inferior  wood 
and  cheaper  price.  It  pays  in  the  long 
run. 

Elmer  L.  Wheeler,  New'  York. 


DOBBERS 

I PUT  on  a lively  minnow  and  a float, 
and  cast  the  bait  where  T thought  it 
would  do  the  most  good ; sticking  my 
rod  between  a couple  of  stones,  1 lay 
back  in  the  W'arm  sunshine,  puffing  away 


on  my  pipe  and  watched  my  dohber  boh- 
bing  away  on  the  little  wavelets.  Un- 
sportsmanlike? Sure,  and  who  cared! 
Y hat's  the  use  of  having  ideals,  rules 
or  principles  if  one  can’t  break  ’em  once 


in  a while.  1 was  just  in  the  mood  for 
dobbering — too  lazy,  to  plug;  1 almost 
hoped  I would  not  get  a bitc,_I  felt  so 
peaceful,  so  contented,  lying  back  in  the 
health-giving  sun.  Watching  the  fleecy 
clouds  sailing  across  the  blue.  I dreamed 
and  mused  of  this  and  that  but  I thought 
mostly  of  my  dobber  dancing  away  out 
there  in  the  clear  water.  I got  to  think- 
ing of  the  various  ones  that  I had  seen, 
used,  or  heard  of  and  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  various  kinds  of  floats  are  used. 

ni  bet  the  first  fishing  trip  you  took, 
brother  angler,  was  with  a dobber. 
whittled  most  likely  from  a nicely  dried- 
out  piece  of  soft  pine.  Do  you  not  recall 
the  snnnies,  chubs  or  perch  that  re- 
warded your  first  awkward  efforts?  My 
first  fishing  experience  I remember  well, 
because  I didn’t  get  my  fish — a big,  fat 
sunfish  he  was.  I probably  was  not  out 
of  kilts  and  I sneaked  off  with  my  string 
and  hent  pin  down  the  forbidden  lane, 
through  the  orchard  to  the  more  than 
forbidden  little  lily-covcred  pond  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill. 

I lay  at  full  length  on  the  little  bridge 
and  watched  the  big  sunfish  fanning  the 
water  in  the  cool  depths.  I strung  a 
wriggling  worm  upon  the  pin  and 
dropped  him  through  a crack  between 
the  mossy  logs.  monster  sunnie  gulped 
it  and  eagerly  I yanked — alas,  the  crack 
was  too  small  and  there  we  were,  fish 
on  one  side  and  I on  the  other — he 
flipped  off,  of  course.  Stupid?  ^’es,  cer- 
tainly, hut  think  back  upon  some  of  your 
own  camping  or  fishing  mishaps  and 
then,  too,  this  was  my  first  experience. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  I mused  away  that 
I was  always  whittling  when  I was  a kid 
andfioats  seemed  to  be  the  chief  article  of 
manufacture.  1 remember  the  long,  deli- 
cate ones  that  we  made  to  indicate  tin 
gentle  nihbling  of  chub,  shiner  nr  fat 
killie  that  we  needed  for  pickerel  bait : 

I recall  how  proud  I was  of  the  ones 
that  I made  of  porcupine  (mills  that  a 
hunter  gave  me.  We  all  know  the  long, 
tapering  one  of  dry  pine  fastened  to  thi’ 
line  of  the  bamboo  pole  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  country  boy.  We  couldn't  always 
find  nice  big  corks  in  the  country  but 
when  we  did  we  hored  a hole  through 
the  centre  for  the  peg  or  merely  slit 
the  cork  on  one  side  to  the  middle  and 
tied  a string  around  its  waist  to  keep 
from  losing  it  if  the  line  pulled  out. 
Sometimes  we’d  get  real  ambitious  dur- 
ing the  long  winter  evenings  and  try  t" 
shape  and  paint  the  corks  to  fimk  like 
the  store-kept  articles,  but  the  old  spi  t 
cork  was  the  regular  thing. 

(Continued  on  f'agc  2S3)  I 
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HOW  OLD-TIME  MOUNTAIN 
MEN  USED  THEIR  EYES 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

Maybe  some  of  your  readers  have 
that  Remington  print  of  western 
life  called  “Government  Scouts  in  the 
IMoonlight.”  If  they  have  1 will  ask 
them  to  look  particularly  at  that  won- 
derful old  scout  at  the  left  of  the  pic- 
ture and  try  to  feel  the  hawk-like  vision 
— the  intense  alertness  that  the  artist  de- 
picts. 

hYom  the  moment  these  old-time  moun- 
tain men  rolled  out  of  their  blankets  at 
break  of  day  until  they  rolled  in  again 
at  night,  as  long  as  they  were  awake, 
their  eyes  were  forever  on  the  job,  look- 
ing, looking,  looking — here,  there,  every- 
where; searching  the  ground  at  their 
feet,  the  trail  ahead,  the  trail  behind,  the 
hills  to  right  and  left,  the  horizon  and 
even  the  sky  above  them.  How  much 
more  these  grand  old  fellows  saw  than 
the  average  boy  or  man  sees  to-day  when 
he  is  afield  or  in  the  woods.  The  very 
lives  of  these  men  and  the  lives  of  those 
they  were  guiding  depended  upon  the 
use  they  made  of  their  eyesight. 

They  were  constantly  in  hostile  Indian 
country,  where  eternal  vigilance  alone 
let  them  live;  they  had  to  read  the  trails 
and  tracks  as  we  would  read  a book ; 
they  were  watching  for  the  smoke  of 
campfires,  watching  for  anything  or  any- 
hody  that  moved  anywhere.  They  spot- 
ted any  object  within  the  radius  of  their 
r ision  that  did  not  look  natural — did  not 
fit  in  with  the  general  scheme  of  things ; 
they  overlooked  nothing  — a newly- 
broken  twig,  grass  freshly  bent,  muddy 
water  in  a pool  or  ford,  the  undue  excite- 
ment of  game,  birds  of  prey,  or  even  the 
startled  flight  of  wild-fowl  — all  these 
things  meant  something  to  them. 

They  watched  the  movement  of  their 
horses’  ears  and  nostrils,  for  a horse’s 
hearing  and  sense  of  smell  is  much 
keener  than  man’s. 

In  following  old  pack  trails  in  the  tim- 
ber, they  would  often  swing  off  the  trail 
and  let  the  pack  outfit  rest  while  a scout 
climbed  up  on  some  lookout  point  and 
searched  the  whole  country  into  which 
they  were  going.  In  doing  this  they 
used  the  old  Indian  method  of  hunting 
animals  or  men,  which  consists  in  going 
to  the  country  which  they  know  the  ani- 
mals or  men  are  using  and  then  in  crawl- 
ing up  on  some  high  point  from  which 
they  can  see  practically  all  the  country 
and  then  to  remain  perfectly  still  and  let 
the  game  do  the  moving. 

How  easy  it  is  to  see  anything  move 
when  you  are  dead  still  yourself.  You 
can  see  even  the  smallest  animals,  such 
as  porcupines  and  ground  hogs,  over  a 
mile  away,  and  the  first  step  of  a bear, 
or  the  first  uptoss  of  a deer’s  head  is  seen 


instantly.  Try  this  method  of  the  old 
scout  and  mountain  man  some  time  and 
see  for  yourself. 

These  men  not  only  used  their  eyes  in 
order  to  keep  out  of  the  way  or  to  catch 
hostile  Indians,  but  they  had  to  use  them 
constantly  in  order  to  live  off  the  coun- 
try— to  battle  with  the  elements.  They 
also  had  to  watch  carefully  for  good 
horse  feed  and  water  and  remember 
every  place  where  they  saw  them ; they 
watched  for  good  camp  grounds  for 
themselves  where  there  was  plenty  of 
wood  and  water.  They  kept  in  mind  any 
old  shack  or  cabin  they  happened  to  pass 
so  that  in  case  of  a blizzard  they  could 
make  a run  for  it.  They  watched  for 
and  remembered  where  they  saw  any  old 
trapline,  for  perhaps  they  might  run  out 
of  grub  and  no  big  game  being  around, 
they  would  have  to  come  back  to  where 
the  traps  were  and  use  them  to  trap  a lot 
of  small  animals  like  rabbits,  muskrats, 
ground  hogs  or  marten  and  thereby  save 
their  lives. 

For  the  same  reason  they  remembered 
where  they  had  seen  porcupines,  for  the 
porcupine  is  about  the  only  animal  that 
man  can  kill  easily  without  a gun  or  trap 
and  many  a one  has  proved  to  be  a 
veritable  gift  from  the  heavens  to  a 
starving  mountain  man. 

If  your  readers,  when  they  go  afield, 
will  think  about  the  way  the  old  scouts 
of  the  mountains  and  the  plains  kept 
their  eyes  everlastingly  on  the  job,  see- 
ing things,  remembering  things,  ever 
ready  to  report  things  they  will  soon 
learn  to  do  as  they  did  and  will  take  a 
keener  joy  in  the  outdoors. 

Malcolm  S.  Mackay,  New  Jersey. 


NESTS  OF  KILLDEER  PLOVER 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  ; 

ON  Sunday,  April  9th,  I took  a walk 
over  to  an  old  Indian  camp  ground 
on  Staten  Island,  New  York,  where  I 
generally  pick  up  a flint  arrow-head  or 
two.  The  place  now  is  cultivated  with 
asparagus,  raspberries,  strawberries,  etc., 
and  the  ground  is  mixed  thoroughly  with 
oyster  shells,  the  soil  being  of  a very  light 
color,  making  it  an  ideal  place  to  discover 
the  objects  of  my  search. 

In  walking  between  the  rows  of  straw- 
berry plants  I noticed  a nicely  hollowed- 
out  spot,  about  4 inches  in  diameter  and 
2 inches  deep,  with  one  egg  in  it.  This 


little  depression  in  the  sand  was  lined 
with  small  particles  of  oyster  shells  and 
nothing  else,  not  a stick  or  straw,  and 
the  nest  is  about  400  feet  from  the  farm- 
house. Ploughing  and  general  farm  work 
are  going  on  all  the  time  within  50  feet 
of  the  spot. 

I thought  it  very  queer,  so  on  Sunday, 
April  16th,  I went  prepared  to  see  who’s 
who  in  the  strawberry  patch.  I took 
my  field-glasses  along  and  kept  well  con- 
cealed until  within  about  200  feet  of  the 
place ; then  I stood  erect  and  put  the 
glasses  on  the  spot.  Slowly  a killdeer 
plover  rose  and  walked  about  50  feet 
from  the  nest ; then  she  remained  stand- 
ing still  as  long  as  I did,  which  seemed 
to  be  5 minutes.  The  only  movement 
the  bird  made  was  to  stand  on  one  leg 
and  then  the  other.  I walked  up  to  the 
nest  and  saw  there  were  4 eggs  in  it, 
and  no  room  for  any  more.  I did  not 
scare  the  bird,  so  she  only  walked  away, 
and  when  I had  retreated  about  500  feet 
I took  the  glasses  again  and  saw  her 
slowly  going  back  in  the  direction  of  her 
nest. 

It  being  Easter  morning,  and  a good 
day  to  soliloquize,  I thought  I would  do 
a little  preaching  myself ; so  I went  to 
the  farmer  and  told  him  of  the  nest  and 
what  good  a brood  of  killdeers  would  be 
amongst  his  berries — what  great  insect- 
eaters  they  were,  etc.  He  promised  to 
keep  away  from  the  spot  and  protect 
them  the  best  he  could.  This  spot  is 
about  two  miles  either  way  from  the  salt 
water  near  the  middle  of  the  lower  end 
of  Staten  Island. 

In  the  afternoon  I took  a walk  over 
the  large  farm  and  I found  one  nest  of 
killdeer  with  3 eggs,  but  I put  up  several 
of  the  birds,  and  there  must  be  more 
nests ; so  we  are  seeing  the  results  of 
more  protection  to  a useful  bird. 

H.  L.  Allen,  New  York. 

WHITE  CHINESE  PHEASANTS 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  ; 

T WAS  interested  in  reading  the  article 
^ in  the  March  number  of  Forest  and 
Stream  concerning  pheasants  and  do- 
mestic fowls.  It  states  that  many  white 
birds  have  been  seen  in  covies  of  Chinese 
pheasants  in  the  state  of  Washington. 
Speaking  from  40  years  of  pheasant  rais- 
ing and  as  a gamekeeper,  I may  say  that 
it  is  not  rare  to  find  quite  a lot  of  albino 
pheasants  or  ones  that  are  part  white 
every  season.  If  you  have  many  white 
birds  it  is  a sure  fact  that  your  birds  are 
getting  inbred  and  need  fresh  blood  in- 
troduced. 

As  to  crossing  with  leghorns,  I know 
they  rvould  not  do  so  in  a wild  state.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  breed  white  or  partly 
white  pheasants.  If  you  place  a white 
cock  or  partly  rvhite  (pied,  as  we  calli 
them)  with  Chinese  pheasants  you  wil| 
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get  cither  100  per  cent,  white  or  some 
with  many  white  feathers.  I always  kill 
any  of  these  birds  when  they  are  hatched, 
as  they  are  so  conspicuous  on  the  fields 
they  generally  get  caught  by  hawks. 
Some  years  ago  when  I was  in  Hungary 
I raised  four  or  five  hundred  white  ones 
every  year  by  order  of  my  employer  so 
as  to  make  a variety  in  the  bag  with 
gold,  amherst,  reeve,  versicolor  and  ring- 
I necks  of  which  I raised  from  thirty-five 
to  forty-five  thousand  each  year. 

Naturally  the  hen  birds  always  keep 
away  from  cocks  as  much  a^  possible, 
but  they  are  found  around  the  poultry 
yards  in  winter.  As  to  crossing  in  a wild 
state  with  leghorns  or  any  other  variety 
of  domestic  fowls,  I am  quite  sure  they 
will  not  do  so. 

■ The  picture  you  gave  of  the  white 
bird  shows  that  it  is  a true  pheasant. 
Your  correspondent  says  they  have  so 
many  ear-marks  of  the  leghorn  that  they 
are  unquestionably  hybrid.  I would  like 
him  to  point  out  any  departure  from  the 
true  pheasant  in  the  picture,  even  to  the 
horns  at  back  of  head,  which  birds  show 
during  the  breeding  season.  The  way  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  the  white  pheasant 
is  to  kill  all  the  white  cocks  and  intro- 
duce fresh  blood.  You  can  turn  into 
your  game  preserve  as  many  leghorn 
cocks  as  you  wish  and  you  will  get  very 
few  birds  with  white  feathers. 

I read  a letter  last  season  from  Wash- 
ington which  stated  that  some  white  or 
partly  white  birds  had  been  hatched  in  a 
Ipheasantry  where  no  fowls  of  any  de- 
scription were  near. 

It  always  occurs  especially  when  they 
are  inbred.  I raised  seven  thousand 
pheasants  last  season,  and  I probably 
hatched  from  them  thirty  or  forty  that 
were  part  white,  which  I killed,  as  they 
drew  vermin  to  rearing  fields. 

Owing  to  the  war  there  were  no  ])heas- 
uits  imported  for  a few  years,  and  most 
if  the  birds  were  getting  inbred. 

Tom  Nash,  Ohio. 


BUCK  LAW  IN  MICHIGAN 

The  One-Buck  Law  went  into  effect 
in  Michigan  last  year  and  it  repre- 
sents the  tightest  restriction  that  has  ever 
existed  here  with  respect  to  deer  hunt- 
ing. Of  course,  there  were  many  at 
lirst  who  were  opponents  to  even  this 
limitation,  but  gradually  public  opinion 
is  becoming  more  favorable  for  a con- 
cinuation  of  the  law. 

I enclose  a picture  of  a buck’s  head, 
the  antlers  having  duplicate  sets  of 
prongs.  A number  of  hunters  have  re- 
ported seeing  similar  antlers  but  this  is 
;he  first  I have  seen,  and  I have  lived 
in  the  woods  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
since  1884. 

In  the  glass  eye  of  the  deer  head,  by 
observing  closely  you  can  distinguish 
:hree  men.  These  are  the  photographer, 
;he  taxidermist  and  the  writer,  who  were 
.mconscious  that  they  were  being  photo- 
graphed at  the  time. 

The  buck  that  carried  the  largest  head 
brought  in  last  fall  was  wounded  late 
one  afternoon  and  was  tracked  until 
idafk.  Early  the  next  morning  the  tracks 
I'vere  followed  and  when  the  buck  was 
found  it  was  discovered’ that  wolves  had 
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overtaken  it  in  the  night  and  devoured 
a large  portion  of  the  body. 

A Sportsmen’s  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  the  Upper  Peninsula  last  Decem- 
ber and  since  then  associations  or  clubs 
are  being  organized  in  practically  every 
town.  Our  object  is  to  unite  with  the 
sportsmen  of  lower  Michigan  to  obtain 
unity  of  action  relative  to  game  laws. 
A more  rigid  enforcement  of  game  laws 
is  the  demand  of  local  sportsmen  at  the 
present  time.  Willia.m  Coxibear. 

Michigan. 


A Michigan  buck 

PIN-TAILED  GROUSE  IN 


MONTANA 

Dear  Forest  and  Stre.\m  : ^ 

'T'HE  pin -tailed  grouse  flourishes  to 
a remarkable  degree  on  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation  in  Montana. 

In  the  fall  of  1905,  General  Funston 
^•isited  Fort  MacKenzie  at  Sheridan, 
Wyoming,  and  as  he  was  very  fond  of 
grouse  shooting  I had  the  pleasure  of 
taking  him  to  the  Indian  Reservation, 
after  securing  a permit  from  the  Indian 
agent. 

We  went  to  a place  named  Lodge 
Grass,  Montana,  where  I had  secured  the 
services  of  two  Indians  with  horses  and 
wagons.  The  General,  with  one  Indian 
and  team,  hunted  up  one  side  of  Lodge 
Grass  Creek  while  I hunted  on  the  o])i>o- 
site  side  with  the  other  Indian. 

We  met  at  noon,  according  to  agree- 
ment, and  found  that  we  had  each  se- 
cured our  limit. 

I asked  the  General  how  many  grouse 
he  had  flushed,  and  he  replied  that  he  had 
been  making  a rough  estimate  of  about 
three  thousand.  I probably  had  started 
up  as  many  on  my  side  of  the  stream. 

Later  in  the  fall  the  General  and  I 
had  another  hunt  over  the  same  ground 
for  two  days  and  secured  a large  num- 
ber, which  the  General  distributed  among 
those  at  headquarters. 

Early  in  the  winter  the  General  wired 
to  know  if  there  were  any  birds  left,  and 
I replied  that  the  Indians  said  there 


were  “heap  chickens"  on  l.odgc  Grass 
Creek,  but  many  more  on  some  (Uher 
streams. 

On  the  third  hunt  the  General  and  my- 
self bagged  all  we  could  use,  hunting 
over  c.xactly  the  same  ground  as  on  the 
two  previous  occasions.  .\s  the  temj)cra- 
ture  was  below  zero  the  dead  birds  froze 
solid,  and  1 kept  some  of  them  for  three 
months,  and  we  thought  the  longer  we 
had  kept  them  the  better  the  flavor. 
I herc  were  no  doubt  millions  of  these 
birds  on  the  reservation  ;it  that  time. 

The  Indians  did  not  eat  them,  as  they 
had  a superstition  that  they  might  "go 
blind”  by  so  doing.  Their  main  food 
being  cattle,  as  it  was  formerly  the  buf- 
falo. .small  fry  ditl  not  interest  them. 

This  region  is  well  suited  to  the  gron.se. 
as  there  is  more  wild  fruit  grown  here 
than  at  any  other  ])lace  in  the  country, 
and  the  birds  have  a great  variety  of 
food,  which  they  take  in  rotation. 

.\t  i)rcsent  there  has  been  a closed  sea- 
son on  these  birds  for  two  years,  and 
they  are  multiplying  rapidly. 

It  is  common  now  to  see  flocks  of  fifty 
or  more  around  the  straw-stacks  on  the 
farms.  .V  ranchman  counted  over  200  in 
one  flock. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  introfluc- 
ing  the  mongolian  pheasant  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  .Some  objection  has 
arisen,  as  it  is  thought  that  these  larger 
birds  would  exterminate  the  grouse.  1 f 
this  is  the  case  it  would  be  a great  mis- 
take to  do  so.  as  there  is  no  finer  game 
bird  than  the  pin-tailed  grouse,  and  it  is 
better  able  to  maintain  itself  than  any 
other  bird,  as  it  is  acclimated  to  the  ex- 
isting conditions. 

Edward  Gillett,  W’yoming. 


HUNTING  COONS  IN 
MISSOURI 

Dear  Eore.st  and  Strea.m  ; 

F all  the  sports  that  the  w ritcr  has 
ever  followed,  there  is  none  more 
thrilling  than  hunting  the  coon  with  a 
good  coon-hound.  But  here  in  Missouri, 
where  coons  were  once  very  plentiful, 
they  are  now  almost  too  scarce  to  hunt 
unless  you  have  a dog  that  understands 
the  coon  and  his  ways.  On  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  game  it  is  hard  to  train 
dogs  here  as  they  should  be  trained,  ’t'et 
we  can  still  enjoy  the  good  old  s|)ort  bv 
buying  dogs  from  some  section  where 
coons  are  plentiful  enough  to  train  them. 

^\’e  have  had  a law  here  in  Missouri 
for  the  last  few  years  protecting  all  fnr- 
bearers  from  January  dOth  to  November 
1st.  and  this  is  helping  to  build  up  the 
supply. 

Last  fall  I bought  "Rock,"  a sonthi  rn 
coon-hound,  from  the  Blue  Ridge  I-'arm 
Kennels,  Blue  Ridge.  Georgia,  through 
the  Forest  and  Stre.vm  Keniul  Depart- 
ment. and  he  has  proved  to  be  the  be-t 
dog  I ever  owned,  lie  has  one  of  the 
best  noses  I ever  heard  of  being  on  a 
coon  do.g  of  any  kind,  and  is  one  of  the 
fastest  I ever  saw.  Even  though  coons 
are  .scarce  here,  monev  could  not  luiv 
•■■Rnek." 

On  one  of  our  hunts  we  went  out  on 
the  Fabius  River  in  one  of  the  best  coon 
(Continued  on  f'oge  2S7) 
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To  take  the  Takapart 
apart 

All  you  need  is  your 
hands 


MEISSELBACH 

** Fishing  Reels  of  Quality** 


are  uniformly  simple  in 
construction,  remarkable 
in  running  and  wearing 
qualities,  zuid  the  most 
popularly  priced,  finely 
made  reel  on  the  market. 

‘‘Takapart”  “Neptune” 
“Tripart”  “Triton” 

“Rainbow”  “Surf” 

For  detailed  description  ask 
your  dealer  or 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  D 6 

A.  F.  MEISSELBACH 
MFC.  CO. 

OTTO  HFINEMAN,  President 

25  West  45th  St.  New  York  City 


A NEW  LEFEVER  GUN 

The  name  of  Lefever,  which  has  been 
held  in  keen  regard  by  three  genera- 
tions of  American  sportsmen,  again  ap- 
pears in  an  entirely  new  weapon  — the 
new  Lefever  Nitro  special  double-barrel 
gun,  which  is  to  retail  at  a very  moderate 
price.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a mechanism  of  remarkable  sim- 
plicity, founded  on  the  soundest  of  me- 


UEFEVER NITRO  SPECIAL 


A new  strong-shooting  gun  of  moderate  price 


chanical  principles ; non-ljrcakablc  coil 
main  and  rear  springs ; the  stock  secure- 
ly fastened  to  the  frame  with  a draw’- 
bolt  running  up  through  the  grip,  and 
an  ingenious  trip-pin  for  releasing  the 
top  snap. 

In  his  day  the  elder  Lefever,  in  addi- 
tion to  exquisite  workmanship,  contrib- 
uted to  the  art  of  gun  making  a splendid 
type  of  extension  rib  and  hinge  joint 
that  compensated  for  wear  and  was  ever 
seeking  to  improve  the  mechanism  of  the 
weapon  which  bore  his  name.  This  new 
lock  has  been  favorably  commented  upon 
by  many  of  the  best  gunsmith^s  of_  the 
country.”  It  has  been  snapped  7,700  times 
and  fired  1,000  without  a break,  and  it 
has  satisfied  the  makers  and  the  experts, 
to  which  it  has  been  submitted,  that  it 
is  mechanically  worthy  of  the  name  it 
bears.  The  gun  will  be  manufactured  in 
12,  16  and  20  gauges. 


frequently  forgotten  and  the  hand  pro- 
tector often  loosened  and  fell  ofif  and 
sometimes  both  were  lost. 

Many  a veteran  trap-shooter  remem- 
bers the  jolt  his  nerves  received  when  he 
inadvertently  gripped  one  or  more  of  his 
fingers  on  a very  hot  barrel  when  about 
to  call  pull.  This  jolt  perhaps  even 
“threw  him  off,”  so  he  missed  his  bird. 
The  advent  of  the  single-barrel  trap  gun 
with  the  broad,  so- 
called  “beaver  - tail’ 
forend,  of  c o u r s t 
changed  all  this  ex- 
cept for  those  whe 
refused  to  give  up  th( 
good  old  double. 

The  present  strong 
tendency  toward  dou 
ble  guns  and  th' 
fact  that  man; 
shooters  now  carry  a double-barrel 
with  them  to  tournaments  for  shootin; 
doubles,  have  led  Parker  Brothers  t 
develop  a trap  model  forend  for  thei 
double  guns.  As  the  cuts  show,  it  pro 
vides  a large,  comfortable  grip  for  th 
hand,  allowing  no  chance  for  crainpe 
or  burned  fingers.  The  hand  is  fully  pre 
tected,  because  the  barrels  are  burie  I 
deep  in  the  forend  wood.  It  may  b | 
applied  to  either  new  or  old  guns  an 
to  any  grade  except  the  Trojan.  It  add 
but  6 to  8 ounces  above  the  weight  c 
the  gun  as  equipped  with  the  regula 
forend.  This  forend  should  prove  ver 
popular  with  double-barrel  shotgun  user 
and  Parker  Brothers  will  gladly  furnis 
information  and  prices. 


A GOOD  MAINE  GUIDE 


A TRAP  MODEL  FOREND 
FOR  DOUBLE  GUN 

The  accompanying  cuts  show  to  good 
advantage  the  “Trap  Model”  forend 
which  the  firm  of  Parker  Brothers,  Meri- 
den, Conn.,  makers  of  the  “Old  Reliable” 
shotgun,  is  fitting  to  its  double-barrel 
trap  guns.  It  has  been  so  designed  as  to 
give  great  comfort  and  protection  in 
shooting  and  yet  does  not  destroy  the 
symmetry  of  outline  of  the  gun  to  which 
it  is  fitted. 

Up  to  a few  years  ago  the  follower 
of  the  sport  of  trap-shooting  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  as  part  of  his  equipment 
either  a heavy  glove  or  some  type  of 
hand  protector  to  be  adjusted  to  the  gun, 
particularly  true  on  a very  hot  day  when 
gun  barrels  heat  quickly.  A glove  was 


Having  been  forced  by  unexpeett  | 
happenings  to  give  up  my  sumiw , 
trip  to  the  Maine  lakes,  I want  to  tC 
your  readers  about  the  guide  I wou 
have  taken,  had  I been  able  to  go.  He 
Oma  Hall  of  the  "Hay  Pond  Camps 
Patten,  Maine.  I have  known  hi 
many  years.  He  is  an  A-1  guide  and 
most  conscientious  and  hard  - workii 
man.  I have  been  with  him  in  the  lak 
around  Patten  during  July  and 
both  to  fish  and  to  photograph  wild  ai 
mals,  and  I succeeded  remarkably  w- 
with  him  as  a guide.  I want  readers 
Forest  and  Stream  who  are  planning 
trip  to  Maine  this  year  to  know  abo 
him,  whether  they  are  planning  a fishiti 
trip  in  the  summer  or  a shooting-pai 
ill  the  fall. 

Henry  R.  Carey,  New  York. 


A new  forend  for  the 


Xn  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 


QUALITY  TACKLE 


COMP^ 


South  Bend 
riKE-ORENO 
No.  975 


TAKEN  ON  A SOUTH  BEND  MUSK-ORENO 

And  fight  it  is,  when  that  husky  old  battler  of  the  shady  depths — the  Muskellunge 
. — grabs  your  Musk-Oreno  and  starts  a long-lasting  dash,  seemingly  for  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  He  rushes — stops  short,  only  to  rush  again;  pulls  by  brute  strength 
— dashes  and  breaks  water  in  a succession  of  thrills,  long  to  be  remembered.  Fresh 
water  angling  has  no  greater  thrills  than  a Muskie  hooked. 

To  challenge  the  vicious,  fighting  tactics  of  the  Muskie,  requires  lures  and  tackle, 
dependable  instrength, which  haveproventhemselvesoncountless  catches  as  theabove. 

The  Musk-Oreno,  the  Pike-Oreno,  the  Surf-Oreno,  as  well  as  numerous  South  Bend 
Bucktail  baits,  are  tried,  proven  and  tested  Muskie  lures.  Thousands  of  anglers  are 
high  in  their  praise  of  the  South  Bend  Level-Winding  Anti-Back-Lash  Reel  for  Muskie 
fishing.  It  “thumbs”  itself,  will  not  back-lash,  and  on  the  retrieve  automatically 
winds  the  line  smooth  and  level.  , 

Qet  our  new  book  “Fishing  — What  Baits  and  When." 

Every  angler  should  have  it.  Sent  Free — a postal  brings  it. 


South  Bend 
SURF-ORENO 
No.  963 


South  BenJ 
MUSK-ORENO 
Ni'.  970 


South  Bend 
Level ' Winding 
Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel 


SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO 

102 14- High  Street  • South  Bend»  Ind.  > 


Tn  Writific;  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify/  you. 
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“Now  you’re  in  for  it, 
Uncle!  Don’t  you  know 
it’s  bad  luck  to  kill  a 
cat?” 

“’Cos  I knows  it,  Mistah 
Bill;  but  dat  Infallible 
Powder’s  faster  dan  my 
eyes;  it  jes’  reached  out 
an’  drapped  him  ’fore 


I could  see  it  wan’t 


coon, 


Infa^Hible 


A Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder 

BRt^ULBS  POWmBI{^C<X 
906  King  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 


PAINTED  TRUE  TO  LIFE 

"Grand  Prix  Mallard” 


WE  RAISE  WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS  and  make 
our  Wood  Decoys  so  true  to  life  that  they  fool  the  wild  ones. 
(Trade  Mark)  Only  * *FEATHERWOOD”  Used.  Will  not  split. 

SOLID  OR  HOLLOW 


UEPFERSONCITY.MO.  Only  woodworking  plant  in  the 
world  owning  its  own  Lakes~to 
raise  Wild  Mallards. 

* HAYS,  m J.M.HAYS  WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 


ON  EACH  DECOY  Dept.*40,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


CLUB  OR  PRIVATE  HUNTING  CAMP  FOR  SALE 

New  two-room  log  cabin,  plastered  inside,  good 
water  in  kitchen:  20  acres  virgin  timber.  ^4-mile  lake 
frontage.  Only  camp  on  lake,  located  in  miles  of  vir- 
gin timber. 

Best  Deer  and  Partridge  hunting  in  upper  Penin- 
sula; also  good  Duck  hunting. 

30  minutes'  walk  to  some  of  the  best  Brook  Trout 
streams;  famous  Fox  River;  numerous  lakes  nearby, 
with  good  pike  and  bass  fishing;  %-mile  from  good 
auto  road.  A real  bargain  for  $2,000. 

For  full  information  write  GEO.  B.  RBDER, 
Seney,  Mich. 
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DUCKS  IN  ONTARIO 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream:  I 

/^N  a recent  trip  into  the  Nipigon 
country,  in  Ontario,  where  I spent 
a varied  three  months  gathering  mate- 
rial, I had  occasion  to  get  my  fill  of  ’ 
most  of  the  sports  the  woods — or  bush 
as  it  is  called  there — and  waters  had  to 
offer.  We  made  Orient  Bay  our  head- 
quarters, arriving  there  the  last  of 
August  and  staying  through  November. 
Canoeing,  speckled  trout  fishing,  duck 
and  partridge  shooting  and  the  hunting 
of  the  larger  game  took  up  our  recrea- 
tion time  and,  I must  admit,  a good  bit 
of  what  we  had  set  aside  for  other 
things.  I had  never  been  an  enthusiastic 
sportsman  before  this  trip,  but  even  at 
the  start  I was  not  adverse  to  slinging 
my  bird  gun  under  arm  or  casting  a 
Parmacheene  Belle  into  the  swift  water. 

The  ducks,  perhaps,  gave  us  more  real 
moments  of  pleasure  than  any  of  the 
others,  for  it  was  in  the  early  hours  of 
those  crisp,  sharp  days,  which  are  so 
rare  in  my  own  state,  and  which  com- 
prise what  is  known  as  Indian  summer, 
that  we  found  the  black  ones  less  wary.  : 
True,  the  ducks  were  not  present  in  the  ' 
numbers  common  to  some  lakes  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  yet  that  madei 
the  sport  all  the  more  enjoyable.  My 
companion,  Mac,  was  always  the  duck 
enthusiast  of  the  two,  but,  after  all,  I 
doubt  if  he  took  notice  of  all  the  tricks i 
and  devices  the  birds  made  use  of. 

Always  before,  in  the  lakes  and 
swamps  of  our  Northern  states,  we  shot 
our  ducks  from  blinds  or  at  least  did  ourj 
manoeuvering  under  cover,  so  on  one| 
early  occasion,  when  we  spied  a flock  of 
twenty  or  thirty  green-winged  teal  in  the 
deep  water  of  the  bay,  and  paddled 
stealthily  toward  them  as  though  they 
were  deaf  and  had  their  backs  to  us,  I 
laughed  to  myself  at  the  humor  of  the 
thing.  Yet  they  did  not  rise  until  we 
were  easily  within  twenty  yards  of  them 
and  then  they  took  every  direction  pos- 
sible, so  that  in  two  shots,  Mac  brought 
down  only  three  birds. 

This  sort  of  shooting  was  rather  novel 
I found.  It  gave  the  ducks  more  of  a 
chance  and  if  they  were  not  wise  enough 
to  take  it,  then  what  we  could  shoot  be- 
longed to  us.  This  philosophy  proved  all 
right  in  the  beginning,  but  when  the  first, 
real  cold  snaps  started  coming  and  the 
birds  grew  more  scarce,  we  found  other 
policies  advisable. 

On  one  occasion,  to  cite  an  examplei 
of  how  strategic  a wounded  duck  can  be 
I had  brought  down  three  gray  ducks 
in  one  shot,  two  dead  and  the  third  witl' 
a clipped  wing.  This  fellow  remainec 
motionless  on  the  water  until  we  were 
nearly  within  a paddle  length  of  him 
when  he  fluttered  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
away  and  stopped  again.  We  picked  u[ 
the  other  two  and  started  after  the  elu- 
sive one.  I didn’t  want  to  shoot  him  anc 
he  seemed  to  realize  it  for  he  zig-zaggec 
back  and  forth  up  the  bay,  leading  us  s 
thrilling  chase.  The  spectacle  wouk 
have  been  highly  amusing  to  an  onlooke  I 
to  say  the  least.  Sometimes  he  wouk  I 
dive  under  and  come  up  to  the  rear  o 
the  canoe.  He  seemed  to  be  able  t<| 
swim  all  right,  yet  he  never  went  ove  ' 
twenty-five  feet  at  any  one  spurt.  An< 
he  kept  it  up  so  long,  with  always  thii 
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same  result,  that  I finally  grew  tired  of 
the  game  and  brought  some  No.  4 into 
play. 

It  seems,  when  ducks  are  concerned, 
that  it  is  never  wise  to  doubt  what 
any  man  says  of  them.  He  is  probably 
light.  I was  paddling  down  a small 
creek,  late  one  afternoon,  when  I came 
upon  five  saw-bills  in  a clump  of  rushes. 

I knew  they  were  fish-eaters  but  had 
never  tried  to  eat  one,  so  I took  a ran- 
dom shot  into  the  bunch.  Three  of  them 
rose  and  I saw  the  other  two  lying  flat 
on  the  water.  Paddling  over,  I found 
one  dead  duck.  I knew  my  eyes  hadn’t 
lied  and  I thought  the  other  fellow  had 
swam  away,  but  I couldn’t  locate  him  if 
he  had.  Finally  I found  him — four  feet 
down  in  the  water,  with  a death-grip  on 
a reed.  He  came  loose  when  I hit  him 
with  the  paddle,  but  never  again  will  I 
doubt  the  word  of  the  man  who  said  he 
always  went  duck  shooting  with  a rake. 

A.S  ordinary  gulls  do  not  bear  any  re- 
lation to  ducks,  by  choice  or  otherwise, 
it  is  rather  a departure  to  speak  of  them 
in  the  same  connection,  but  one  incident 
of  which  I was  a witness,  served  to  throw 
an  interesting  side-light  on  their  habits. 
At  an  old  fish  dock  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  bay  thousands  of  gulls  congregate 
before  going  on  their  respective  raids. 

I approached  this  place  one  afternoon 
and  they  all  took  to  flight  in  their  slow, 
dragging  manner  but  continued  to  curve 
I gracefully  overhead.  On  closer  exami- 
i nation,  I saw  that  two  of  them  remained 
i in  the  shallow  water  and  as  I came 
t closer,  one  flew.  The  other  would  thrust 
its  bill  into  the  water  now  and  then,  tug- 
I ging  in  vain  at  something  under  the  sur- 
i face.  Suddenly,  a third  gull  swooped 
■ down  and  relieved  the  one  on  duty, 
which  immediately  rose  and  disappeared. 
This  newcomer  tried  the  same  tactics 
with  the  submerged  burden  to  no  avail, 
until  I came  dangerously  close  and  it 
took  flight.  I paddled  in  and  found  the 
whitened  remains  of  a turtle.  I sup- 
pose, had  I gone  away,  that  the  entire 
army  would  have  returned  to  congratu- 
late the  lonely  sentinel  upon  the  good 
work  of  saving  the  bacon. 

i , R.  W.  Andrews,  Minn. 

THE  ENGLISH  SPARROW 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

IN  a recent  issue  of  Forest  and  Stream, 
* a correspondent  gave  some  of  his 
experiences  with  the  English  sparrow. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bird  is  an 
unmitigated  nuisance.  The  indictment 
of  your  correspondent  could  be  easily 
added  to,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  do 
so,  as  we  are  all  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject. 

However,  it  may  be  asserted  confi- 
dently that  the  English  sparrow  is  here 
I to  stay.  Of  all  birds  that  fly,  he  is  prob- 
ably the  cunningest.  In  vain  are  the  nets 
of  the  fowler  set  before  him.  Eor  years 
they  have  been  trying  to  exterminate  him 
in  England,  but  I am  told  that  he  is  still 
practically  as  numerous  there  as  ever. 
If  this  is  so  in  England,  a densely  popu- 
lated country,  what  chance  would  the 
United  States  have,  where  there  is  so 
much  uninhabited  territory  for  safe 
i refuge?  The  little  marauder  would  sim- 
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Here  we  are,  Jim,  old  scout,”  we  greeted  our  guide  at  the  point  where  we 
agreed  to  meet  him. 

“I  hope  you  used  care  in  your  packing  this  time,”  said  Jim.  We  assured 
him  that  we  had  used  especially  good  care  to  include  the  old  man’s  Colt  re- 
volver  and  a Colt  automatic  pistol  for  ourselves. 

“You  have  made  a splendid  selection,”  said  our  guide;  “there  are  no  finer 
firearms  made  than  Colt’s.  We  old  fellows  of  the  woods  have  learned  this 
from  experience.  We  know  that  a Colt  will  never  fail  us  in  any  emergency 
and  while  some  of  us  have  our  individual  preferences  for  different  models,  there 
is  never  any  argument  as  to  what  we  take  because  the  Colt  leads  them  all.” 
In  planning  your  outing  of  the  woods,  be  sure  to  include  in  your  equip- 
ment a Colt  revolver  or  Colt  automatic  pistol. 

Permit  us  to  send  you  illustrated  literature  describing  the  various  models 
which  your  dealer  can  show  you,  ^ 


©rs 


Colt  Automatic  Pistol 
Targ'^t  Model 
Caliber  »22 


No,  3 of  a Seriet 


Send  for  '*The  TKomance  of  a Colt** 
COLT’S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFC.  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


FIREARMS 

Pacific  Coast  Representative,  Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Co.,  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 


1 2-year-old  Lester  Nelson  of  Atlantic, 
Iowa,  showing  results  of  an  hour’s 
hunt  one  morning,  with  his  16-gauge 
hammerless 

L.  C.  SMITH  GUN 

“The  Gun  That  Speaks  for  Itself” 

SMITH  GUNS  NEVER  SHOOT  LOOSE 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  319 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  Inc. 

Fulton,  New  York 

McDonald  & Linforth,  Pacific  Coast  Representatives,  739  Call  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Export  Office:  5 State  St.,  New  York  City 
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ply  laugh,  as  I may  say,  at  our  best 
efforts.  I assume,  of  course,  that  the 
whole  population  would  not  go  gunning, 
and  even  if  it  did  I am  convinced  that 
a sufficient  number  of  sparrows  would 
escape  to  keep  the  race  from  extinction. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that 
two  of  the  birds  breeding  uninterrupted- 
ly for  ten  years  propagate  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  100,000.  That  is,  if  I remem- 
ber correctly,  the  estimate  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a notable 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  sparrows  in 
New  York  City,  but  persecution  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  — simply  the 
scarcity  of  food  by  reason  of  the  passing 
of  the  horse.  The  loss  of  the  latter  is  a 
severe  blow,  but  I believe  the  sparrow 
would  manage  to  get  along  without  him, 
such  is  his  adaptability  to  circumstances, 
were  it  not  for  the  cold  weather.  That’s 
what  “gets  him”  when  his  stomach  is 
empty.  Beyond  doubt,  thousands  upon 
thousands  perish  during  the  winter. 
Apropos,  I have  often  wondered  that  a 
bird  of  such  intelligence  has  not  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  building  a cold- 
weather  nest.  You  will  see  him  going 
to  roost  under  eaves  and  cornices,  where 
there  is  but  little  shelter  from  the  icy 
blasts.  Strange  that  it  has  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  remedy  this,  as  he  could 
so  easily. 

F.  AIoonan. 

SIMPLIFIED  AUTO  CAMPING 
OUTFIT 

'T'HE  experienced  auto  camper  soon 
realizes  that  the  simpler  his  outfit  the 
better. 

There  are  now  on  the  market  several 
types  of  folding  tents  which  require  no 
poles  and  are  either  supported  by  ropes 
tied  to  the  auto  top  or  by  an  iron  frame- 
work which  becomes  a part  of  the  folding 
outfit. 

A couple  of  army  cots  can  be  purchased 
at  a small  price  as  well  as  army  tent 
chairs  and  table. 

A folding  gasoline  stove  is  one  of  the 
most  convenient  parts  of  the  outfit  and  i 
once  used  you  will  wonder  how  you  ever 
got  along  without  it  before.  The  two-  !■ 
burner  type  with  pump  attached  is  the 
one  most  satisfactory.  I have  used  a j 
piece  of  sailcloth  ten  feet  long  and  ten 
feet  wide  to  act  as  an  outdoor  roof  for  ' 
the  front  of  the  tent,  a sort  of  piazza 
roof.  This  can  also  be  used  as  a floor  to  j 
the  type  of  tent  you  may  select  and  in 
case  of  heavy  rains  it  will  serve  as  a fly 
to  tent,  and  it  is  so  heavy  that  it  will 
not  leak  under  the  most  severe  storms. 
Even  where  it  is  not  sloped  to  drain  i 
water  it  will  still  hold  water  without 
leaking.  For  an  all  around  convenience  ! 
I would  not  be  without  it.  A short-  '! 
handled  spade  is  another  added  conve-  i 
nience  hard  to  do  without.  i 

During  cool  nights  you  may  have  ex-  ' 
perienced  the  fact  that  no  matter  if  you  ; 
added  extra  bedding  you  were  still  cold. 
The  placing  of  several  layers  of  news- 
papers under  the  sheet  or  blanket  on 
which  you  rest  will  keep  out  the  cold  I 
which  invariably  comes  from  the  ground  j| 
up  against  the  bottom  of  your  bed.  A I 
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couple  of  canvas  floding  pails  also 
ought  to  be  a part  of  the  equipment. 

There  are  a lot  of  extras  in  the  line  of 
equipment  that  you  can  buy  and  will 
probably  do  so  during  your  first  years 
of  camping,  but  as  you  gain  experience 
you  will  find  that  your  outfit  will  get 
down  to  about  the  above  number  of  units 
I have  mentioned.  You  might  think 
that  the  sailcloth  top  mentioned  was  an 
extra  that  could  be  done  away  with,  but 
I find  that  it  has  so  many  different  uses 
that  it  is  well  worth  the  space  it  takes 
up  in  the  luggage.  You  can  get  elab- 
orate camping  ice  boxes  which  are  con- 
venient, but  they  usually  are  bulky  un- 
less you  can  get  one  of  the  folding  types. 
I use  the  folding  water  pail  for  the  ice 
box  and  place  layers  of  newspapers  over 
the  top  of  it  after  setting  it  in  a shady 
spot  and  one  which  will  be  open  to  any 
breeze.  The  water  will  very  slightly 
ooze  through  the  pores  and  the  breeze 
will  evaporate  any  moisture  on  the  out- 
side, so  that  the  ice  water  is  kept  from 
warming  up  as  fast  as  if  you  did  not  ex- 
pose the  pail  to  the  breeze.  I also  place 
canned  goods  in  holes  dug  in  the  ground 
to  keep  them  cool  and  put  the  butter  and 
milk  in  the  water-pail  of  ice. 

Now  that  we  have  so  many  types  of 
Thermos  bottles,  liquids  can  be  kept 
cool.  An  old  trick  of  mine  to  have  cool 
drinking-water  was  to  get  an  earthen- 
ware or  pottery  jug,  fill  it  full  of  water, 
and  at  night  wrap  around  its  sides  a 
woolen  cloth  soaked  in  water;  set  the  jug 
in  the  breeze  over  night  and  you  would 
be  sure  to  have  cool  drinking-water  in 
the  morning.  This  is  a principle  as  old 
as  the  hills  and  one  which  is  used  on  the 
desert  caravans  even  to-day.  The  water 
evaporating  fast  in  the  breeze  from  the 
wet  woolen  cloth  cools  the  sides  of  the 
jug.  The  earthenware  jug,  being  por- 
ous, would  allow  water  to  slightly  go 
through  its  pores  to  the  woolen,  keeping 
the  cloth  damp  and  continually  evap- 
orating, which  means  continually  cool- 
ing the  sides  of  the  jug  as  long  as  there 
is  any  breeze. 

Winfield  Kimball,  Maine. 

A COMMENDABLE  PROJECT 

jV/l  R.  J.  LOVELL  JOHNSON,  Presi- 
iVl  dent  of  the  Iver  Johnson’s  Arms  & 
Cycle  Works,  started  a private  wild 
game  sanctuary  last  summer.  He  pur- 
chased a farm  containing  several  acres 
of  marsh  land  and  a large  spring-fed 
pond.  After  building  a bungalow  and 
garage,  and  putting  in  a cement  dam 
with  gate  and  spillway  so  as  to  control 
the  pond  level,  he  had  wild  rice  and  wild 
celery  planted  to  furnish  food  for  the 
wild-fowl  that  congregate  there,  and  is 
now  planning  the  liberation  of  several 
pair  of  wild  ducks  of  the  species  that 
usually  nest  in  this  latitude. 

His  plan  is  to  furnish  a refuge  for  mi- 
grating birds  and  a safe  place  for  them 
to  rest  and  multiply  if  they  wish  to  tarry, 
and  woe  betide  any  one  who  fires  a shot- 
gun or  rifle  on  this  property.  He  enjoys 
seeing  wild  life,  and  to  use  his  words, 
“They  are  to  be  safe  while  my  guests, 
and  after  continuing  their  w'amderings 
they  will  have  to  take  their  chances  with 
the  sportsman.” 


The  New  Remington 
Oil-Proof  Cartridges 

For  your  Automatic  Pistol 

No  misfires  from  ruined  powder  or 
deadened  primer* 

The  oil  necessary  to  lubricate  an  automatic 
pistol  works  its  way  slowly  but  surely  into  the 
inside  of  the  brdmary  cartridge,  first  weakening  the 
powder  and  finally  killing  the  primer 

These  new  Remington  Oil-Proof  Cartridges  are 
positively  sealed  against  oil  and  wet,  both  at  the 
primer  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  shell  — an  ex- 
clusive Remington  process. 

Remington  Oil-Proof  Cartridges  are  manufac- 
tured for  all  standard  makes  of  automatic  pistols 
and  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

A good  pistol  gets  the  most  out  of  a 
good  cartridge 

For  the  sportsman  who  knows  the  value  of  a dependable 
side  arm  outfit  on  all  trips,  wc  recommend  the  use  of  these 
new  Oil-Proof  Cartridges  with  the  Remington  Model  51 
Automatic  Pistol  (.32  or  .380  caliber).  This  Automatic 
Pistol  is  light,  compact  and  completely  safe. 

“It  rests  in  your  palm  like  the  hand  of  a friend." 

Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc. 

Cunard  Building  25  Broadway  New  York  City 
1816  . 1922 

Remington  products  are  sold  throughout  the  World 
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MARB^^S  Gun  Sights 
Make  Every  Shot  Certain 

Don't  “guess”  when  buying  sights — hnow  what  you're  getting.  You  can 
place  utmost  reliance  in  Marble's  sights — for  every  gun  and  all  purposes. 

Marble's  Safety  Pocket  and  Camp  Axes,  Hunting  Knives.  Gun 
Cleaners,  etc.,  for  every  hour  in  the 
open.  At  most  dealers — by  mail 
if  you  can't  get  them.  Ask  for 
catalog. 

Marble’s  Flexible 
Rear  Sight 

Stem  is  not  rigid — held  by  strong 
spring — -won't  break  when 
struck — perfect  rear  sight.  List 
price,  2 discs,  $4.00. 


Sheard  Gold  Bead 
Front  Sight 


Marble’s 

V-M 

Front 

Sight 


Easy  to  see  in  any  light — will  not 
blur  Ideal  to  use  with  Flexible  Rear 
Sight.  Face  and  lining  cf  aperture 
made  of  Pope's  Island  gold.  $1.65. 


MARBLE  ARMS  & MFG.  CO.,  526  Delta  Ave.,  GLADSTONE,  MICH. 


Shows  up  fine  in  dark 
ber — will  not  blur  in  bright 
light.  Shows  same  color  on 
different  colored  objects.  $1.65 

Marble’s  Standard 
Front  Sight 

Adds  valuable  moments  to  both 
ends  of  the  day,  at  a favorable 
timefor  shots  at  big  game.  $1.10. 


BARfflUWSAIE 

iO 


QreeTUbe  with  each  Tire 


THINK  OF  IT!  TWO  TIRES  AND  TWO  TUBES 
FOR  THE  ORDINARY  PRICE  OF  ONE  TIRE.  And 
these  tires  are  good.  Not  “double  treads" — not 
“slightly  used" — but  reconstructed  tires.  Each  tire 
heavily  reinforced  with  brand-new  tread.  Each  looks 
like  new.  Good  for  10,000  AULES  OF  SERVICE. 
Our  guarantee  is  another  tire  at  half  price.  This  spe- 
cial offer  covers  only  present  stock.  Order  at  once 
to  avoid  disappointment. 


Size 

1 Tire 

2 Tires 

Size 

1 Tire 

2 Tires 

30x3  . 

$7.00 

$11.50 

32x4  >/2 

$13.50 

$22.75 

30x3  «/2. 

7.95 

13.50 

33x4 '/2 

13.95 

23.30 

32x3 '/2. 

9.00 

15.30 

34x4'^ 

14.45 

23.75 

31x4  . 

10.00 

16.75 

35x4'/2 

14.85 

24.30 

32x4  . 

11.50 

19.60 

36x4  »/2 

15.45 

25.30 

33x4  . 

12.25 

20.75 

35x5 

15.90 

26.05 

34x4  . 

13.25 

22.30 

37x5 

18.45 

26.40 

Send 

$1  deposit 

for  each  tire. 

Balance  C. 

0.  D— 

subject  to  examination.  If  not  satisfied,  return  tires 
and  secure  full  refund.  5%  discount  for  full  amount 
With  order.  Order  NOW — this  offer  is  special. 

JEAN  TIRE  COMPANY 
608  So.  Paulina  St..  Chicago,  Illinois. 


MAKE  HEAP  INDIAN  FIRE 


ISDlAMCBAn  PHODIICTIOW  CO.  desli  F.  s.  '■teConiieclIcnlSI.BUFFAlO  N.Y. 


Next  time  try  Pyramid 
Solvent  to  dissolve  smokeless 
powder  residue  quickly,  easily.  If 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  send 
us  30c  in  stamps  for  handy  3-oz.  can. 
Three-in-One  Oil  Co..  ^65  P . Broadway.  New  York 


Contains  no 
moisture. 


May  be  left 
in  gun. 


J-.-Jd 


J.  KANNOFSKY  GLASS^BLOmR 

and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and 
manufacturing  purposes  a specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All 
kinds  of  heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 


The  Dream  of 
All  Big  Game 
Hunters. 


Africa 


JONAS  BROS., 

1019  Broadway  Denver,  Colo. 


If  you  are  considering 
a trip  to  this  wonder- 
ful sportsman's  Paradise,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  advise  you  regarding  the  proper 
care  of  your  trophies. 

Our  experience  in  mounting  African  Big 
Game  extends  back  over  twenty  years,  both 
in  America  and  abroad.  We  have  the  larg- 
est and  most  complete  plant  in  the  United 
States  for  the  tanning  of  skins  and  expert 
mounting  of  trophies. 


Our  free  catalog,  showing  prize  specimens 
re-created  true  to  life  will  impress  upon  you 
what  a lifetime  devoted  to  artistic  taxidermy 
can  accomplish.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


WILD  TURKEYS  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND 

(Continued  from  page  250) 

there  more  than  a hundred  years  ago,  and 
long  after  the  farm  was  abandoned  the 
old  barn  stood  there,  but  not  in  my  time. 

One  day  my  father  and  I were  part- 
ridge shooting,  I think  it  was  in  the  fall 
of  1875,  and  he  said,  “VVe  will  work  over 
toward  the  Old  Barn  Place.”  When  we 
were  there  he  told  me  that  “Judge”  shot 
the  last  wild  turkey  here;  I think  he  said 
it  was  in  1851. 

Around  us  we  could  see  the  outlines 
of  the  old  homestead  foundation,  and 
not  far  away  I could  outline  the  stones 
the  old  barn  had  rested  on.  There  were 
a few  old  apple  trees  and  one  or  two 
pear  trees,  but  the  old  clearing  was 
pretty  well  grown  up  with  brush.  We 
had  a drink  from  the  old  spring,  and  my 
father  bagged  a partridge  that  had  been 
feeding  on  some  frost  grapes. 

It  has  been  disputed  that  this  was  the 
last  wild  turkey  that  was  shot  in  that 
region,  but  I think  this  is  correct.  Many 
of  the  farmers  around  Mt.  Tom  raised 
turkeys,  and  as  a turkey  is  a wandering 
bird,  some  of  these  used  to  be  shot,  and 
then  the  excuse  would  he  given  that 
they  were  wild.  Judge  Phelps  was  a 
true-born  hunter  and  hunted,  trapped  and 
fished  to  his  heart’s  content,  and  no  one 
ever  questioned  his  word  when  he  told 
a thing  for  a fact. 

My  father  often  saw  wild  turkeys  fly 
from  Mt.  Holyoke  over  to  Mt.  Tom.  The 
Connecticut  River  divides  the  two  moun- 
tains on  the  north  end  of  the  Mt.  Tom 
range,  and  this  is  called  Mt.  Nonotuck. 

I have  been  looking  through  Judd’s 
“History  of  Holyoke”  and  Hitchcock’s 
“Zoology”  of  Hampshire  County,  Massa- 
chusetts. Then  I went  all  through 
Trumble’s  "History  of  Northampton,” 
l)ut  wild  turkeys  were  not  mentioned. 
What  a foolish  thing  to  omit,  as  turkeys 
were  one  of  the  fowls  that  the  early 
settlers  depended  on.  God  put  turkeys, 
geese  and  ducks  there  for  the  pioneers, 
but  one  would  think,  to  read  Trumble’s 
that  the  Lord  only  put  old  Johnathan 
Edwards  and  Solomon  Stoddard  there 
to  be  of  any  beiTefit.  Northampton  was 
settled  in  1656.  Father  told  me  that 
w'hen  he  was  a hoy  his  folks  used  to  pay 
8 to  10  cents  a pound  for  wild  turkeys, 
and  that  they  were  better  flavored  than 
the  tame  ones. 


UP  THE  BLUE  TRAIL  |j 

FOR  ELK  I:! 

(Continued  from  page  252)  | 

grouping  of  the  herd  that  had  passed  i 
over  the  saddle  somewhere  into  Willow  |j 
Creek.  They  had  been  scattered,  and  j 
Pop’s  prediction  that  they  would  prove  ; 

to  be  wild  and  wary  was  soon  justified.  ^ 
By  common  consent  we  stopped  talk- 
ing and  spoke  only  in  an  undertone. 
Then,  near  a big  stretch  of  timber  where 
the  tracks  looked  fresh,  we  tied  our  i 
horses,  took  our  rifles  and  separated.  ! 
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All  the  afternoon  and  until  early  twi- 
ight  we  still-hunted.  They  were  there ; 
:here  was  no  denying  that.  Several 
imes  I heard  them  stampeding.  But  this 
vas  always  when  some  other  member  of 
he  party  caused  one  to  retreat  from  the 
■luster  of  small  pines  where  it  had  been 
itanding  motionless  and  watchful.  I 
lOon  learned  that  they  could  move  noise- 
essly,  picking  their  way  ahead  of  me 
m soft-cushioned  roofs  without  a noticc- 
ible  sound. 

In  the  twilight  we  stood  together 
vhere  the  horses  had  been  tied  and 
frinned  at  each  other.  Nobody  had  got 
i shot.  Nobody  had  really  seen  an  elk. 
Too  excited  to  be  weary  after  a strenu- 
)us  day,  we  made  a meager  camp  and 
>artook  of  our  meager  supplies  and 
alked  it  over. 

To-morrow  would  be  better.  Fred  and 

decided  upon  a plan  that  by  all  logic 
ras  sure  to  succeed.  We  had  noticed 
hat  the  trails  where  the  elk  all  seemed 

0 travel  unless  frightened  ran  along  the 
ontour  of  the  ridges  rather  than  straight 
ip  and  down.  The  elk  did  not  travel  up 
ir  down  hill  unless  necessary,  but  kept 
m a level.  Our  plan  was  to  hunt  at 
ight  angles  to  the  ridges  — straight 
cross  from  one  ridge  to  the  next,  up  to 
he  ridge-tops  and  then  down  to  the  bot- 
om  of  the  gulches.  We  planned  to 
eep  about  two  hundred  yards  apart. 
Vhenever  we  came  to  a well-traveled 
Ik  trail  we  were  to  sit  down  and  wait, 
oncealed  as  much  as  possible.  Now  we 
easoned  that  if  there  were  any  elk  be- 
ween  us  along  the  trail  they  would  come 
way  from  one  of  us  and  straight  toward 
he  other.  It  would  mean  a sure  shot 
or  one  of  us. 

‘PHE  next  morning  we  tried  it,  travel- 
^ ing  straight  across  the  ridges,  taking 
hem  at  right  angles.  Now  and  then 
/e  saw  each  other,  and  occasionally  we 
irhistled  in  order  to  keep  along  together, 
ioon  I came  to  a well-traveled  trail.  I 
ay  behind  a log,  with  my  rifle  pointed 
lown  the  trail  where  an  elk  would  surely 
ome  if  Fred  frightened  him  before  I 
lid.  For  three  minutes  I waited.  Then 

heard  Fred’s  rifle — once.  I waited 
ome  more.  Nothing  happened.  There 
vere  no  more  shots.  Fred  did  not  call, 
de  had  missed. 

Without  stopping  to  confer  with  him, 

1 again  proceeded.  After  that  I saw  him 
ince,  but  we  soon  became  separated  and 
1 hunted  alone.  From  time  to  time  I 
wondered  about  that  shot  of  Fred's. 
Why  didn’t  he  call  me  over,  even  if  he 
had  missed?  Perhaps  he  was  a little 
peeved  with  himself  and  did  not  care  to 
talk  about  it. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  I 
continued,  moving  straight  away  from 
camp  into  higher  country.  Elk  trails 
were  everywhere  numerous.  Once,  as  T 
was  coming  to  the  top  of  a hill,  follow- 
ing along  such  a trail,  I saw  the  big 
antlers  of  a fine  bull  loom  up  not  twenty- 
five  feet  away.  Coming  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  hill  he  had  not  seen  me, 
or  heard  me,  or  scented  me.  My  rifle 
was  held  ready  for  quick  shooting,  but 
long  seconds  before  I could  raise  it  the 
big  head  disappeared.  I tore  up  to  the 


Pick  Your  Rations  from  the  57 


TAKE  A GENUINE  HUDSON’S  BAY  BLANKET 

yVith  You  to  Camp  or  Buy  One  for  Home  Use 

WARM  LIGHT  BEST  VALUE  Will  Shed  Water — Color*  Guaranteed 

Made  of  Finest  Quality  Australian  Wool  in  Grey.  Khaki,  White,  Blue,  Scarlet. 

^ Size  WeiKhl 

3 60"x72"  double 8 lbs.  5 or. 

31^ 63"  X 81  " “ 10  ibs. 

4 72"  x90"  “ 12  Ibs. 


INDIAN  CURIOS.  Slone  Arc  Specimens.  An 
tique  Guns.  Pislols  and  daRRcrs  from  all  pari- 
of  the  world.  Illustrated  hsl  6c. 

N.  CARTER,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 


• WA  INTED  QUICK 

Have  you  a kodak  piefure,  photo  or  l!lm  ( 
your  favorite  doK,  scene  or  frieml.  We’ll  sen 
you  an  8x14"  oil-painted  enlargement,  witli  fram 
^ .'S2.nr>.  Original  returneil.  Other  sizes  to  orde 

TANGLEY  CO..  163  Main  St..  Muscatine,  lowi 


First  the  real  food — delicious,  wholesome,  filling  food  that  hits 
the  mark  and  sticks  to  the  ribs.  Then  the  things  you  crave 
and  hnz  for — the  things  that  bring  joy  when  your  appetite  gets 
homesick— the  sour  and  sweet  things,  the  zestful  and  tangy 
things.  Here  they  are — everything  like  that  in  your  supply  of 


HEINZ  57  VARIETIES 


Easily  packed,  easily  carried. 


rainproof,  ready  cooked,  delicious 


Heinz  Baked  Beans — The  constant 
standby  of  experienced  sportsmen; 
good  hot  or  cold;  four  kinds. 

Heinz  Spaghetti — With  tomato  sauce 
and  cheese.  Ready  cooked.  Just 
heat  and  eat. 

Heinz  Pickles — Sweet,  Sour  and 
Dill.  Crisp,  dainty  and  full  of  ap- 
petizing zest. 


Heinz  Peanut  Batter  — Fine  for  .sand- 
wiches; satisfying;  keeps  sweet. 


Heinz  Tomato  Ketchup 

fine  on  fish  and  game 


F.specially 


Heinz  Cream  Soups,  Prepared 
Mustard,  Vinegars,  Apple  But- 
ter, Olives,  Worcestershire 
Sauce,  etc.  etc. 


All  grocers  sell  them. 


Send  for  list  of  the  57  \'arieties 


H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  ore  packed  in  Canada 


If  you  cannot  get  the  Hudson's  Bay  “Point"  Blanket  at  your  dealer,  write  us, 


THE  D.  PIKE  CO.,  Dept.,  7 


116  JOHN  SI  REET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Exploring-1922  Style! 


Prospecting  strange  waterways — seeking 
new  fishing  grounds  and  camping  places — 
seasons  at  the  waterside  offer  scores  of 
added  joys  when  there’s  an  Evinrude  in 
the  family. 

Just  a twirl  of  the  flywheel  and  away 
you  go.  Swiftly,  too,  for  only  heavy,  built- 
in  engines  equal  Evinrude’s  famous  power 
and  speed. 

Two  Evinrude  models  — the  Standard, 
for  rugged,  year  ’round  service;  or  the 
sportsman’s  Lightweight,  weighing  only  50 
pounds  complete — are  on  display  at  your 
sporting  goods  and  hardware  dealers. 


See  them,  or  write  for  free  catalog  de- 
scribing the  Built-in-Flywheel  Magneto. 
Tilt-up  Attachment  and  otlier  Evinrude 
features. 


EVINRUDE 
MOTOR  CO. 


,678  EVINRUDE  BLDG. 
MILWAUKEE,WIS 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


69  Cortlandt  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


780  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 


440  Market  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


211  Morrison  St. 
Portland,  Ore. 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE  MOTORS  FOR  WATERCRAFT 


kind  in  the  world! 

^JiP  STUDIES— 
the  Art  Edition  De  Luxe,  by 
Albert  Arthur  Allen,  are 
photographic  creations  of  the 
nude,  blending  the  purity  and 
charm  of  youth  amid  luxuri- 
ant settings  of  nature. 
Thirty-two  full  page,  wonder- 
fully clear,  large-  QQ 

sized  reproduc-  ^ fl  _ 
tions,  art  paper  / 
in  gold,  postpaid 

(VILLEN  .Studios 

4099  Broadway, Oakland, Cal, U.S. A 

Cl 


CANOES  15,  16,  17  and  18  ft.  long. 
SOME  ALL  WOOD,  OTHERS  CANVAS  COVtRED 


ROWBOATS-FISH  BOATS-HUNTING  BOATS 


ROWBOATS  AND  CANOES  FOR  OUT- 
BOARD MOTORS. 

Special  model  for  lake  use. 

2 H.  P.  and  3 H.  P.  OUTBOARD  MOTORS 


MOTOR  BOATS  for  lakes,  river,  shallow 
water  and  weeds,  16,  18,  20  and  24  ft.  long. 


CATALOG  FREE -ORDER  BY  MAIL 


Prices  Based  on  Selling  Direct  to  the  User 
Please  state  what  you  are  interested  in 


THOMPSON  BROS.  BOAT  MEG.  CO. 

921  Ellis  Ave.  PESHTIGO,  WIS. 


DO  YOUR  FISHING  IN  A 
DARROW  STEEL  BOAT 


Get  a Darrovv  Sectional  Boat  and  become  the  mosi 
iiidependciit  boat  user  on  earth.  You  can  put  one  on 
the  running  board  of  your  Auto  and  go  to  any  lake  or 
stream  within  your  usual  driving  radius,  or  you  can 
ship  it  by  Express  at  the  ordinary  merchandise  rate, 
lou  can  go  whenever  and  wherever  you  like  and  feel 
certain  that  your  outing  will  never  be  spoiled  by  an 
uld  leaky  boat,  or  worse  yet — no  boat  at  all. 

We  build  twenty-five  sizes  of  Sectional  boats,  also 
■Motorboats,  ^wboats.  Canoes  and  special  designs. 


DARROW  STEEL  BOAT  CO. 


42  CLINTON  ST., 


ALBION,  MICH. 


Designed  Specially 


Tnr  an  Outboard  Motor,  this  liigb- 
grade  Boat  is  IG  feet  ioug  ami  wiii  carry 
seven  Dcopie.  Wiii  not  settie  at  the  stern  when 
in  motion:  buiit  very  strong  and  iigiit:  varnisli- 
finislied  witii  birch  maiiogany  trimmings,  making  a 
very  'liaiidsome  boat.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


THE  JONES  & LA  BORDE  COMPANY,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


“$Jd&bwn  Cancer 


' "Old  Towns"  are  patterned  after  real  Indian 
models.  They  are  the  lightest,  fastest  and  most 
durable  canoes  you  can  buy--and  the  lowest  priced 
An  “Old  Town  Cano©  wiU  float  loaded  in  the 
fhallowest  stream.  It  will  cari-y  you  wherever 
thpre’s  water  $54  up  from  dealer  or  factory. 
Hew  catalog  e'imics  all  models  in  colors.  Write  for 
it  HOW.  Free! 


OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

296  Fourth  Street 
Old  Town  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 


ridge-top  and  looked  in  all  directions.  | 
There  was  not  an  elk  in  sight.  There  ■ 
was  not  a sound.  ' 


I plodded  on  to  the  top  of  a high  divide  j 
and  followed  along  it,  frequently  stop- 
ping to  sit  down  and  watch  and  listen. 
Just  ahead  of  me  a snow-slide  had  start- 1 
ed  years  ago  and  had  torn  a wide  path  ^ 
in  the  scrubby  timber  for  a quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  canyon  below.  It  had  left  a i 
clear  open  path  some  five  rods  wide. 
Across  this  path,  following  in  single  file,  I 
came  a dozen  elk.  I could  just  see  their  | 
gray  backs  flash  in  the  sunlight  as  they| 
jumped  a windfall  and  filed  across  the! 
opening,  just  out  of  sight.  Trees  inter-; 
cepted  the  view.  I could  never  quite  see 
one  definitely;  always  just  a flash  of  one. 

I ran  along  the  ridge  past  the  snow- 
slide  and  watched  the  country  below  me. 
From  this  point  I could  see  everything 
that  moved.  And  yet  nothing  moved. 
They  had  vanished.  I picked  my  way 
down  the  opening  and  watched.  Their 
disappearance  was  mysterious.  It  was 
totally  unexplained. 

Then  I headed  toward  camp.  At  the 
creek  bottom  I saw  something  staring 
straight  at  me  not  seventy-five  yards 
away.  It  was  an  elk.  I gazed  at  it  four 
full  seconds.  Then  I raised  the  wabbling 
rifle  and  looked  for  the  rear  sights.  1 
fired  and  it  bounded  away.  Missed ! 

But  I might  at  least  go  over  and  see 
No:  I had  not  missed.  There  was  my 
elk.  I felt  for  my  knife.  It  was  gone 
I had  lost  my  knife ! I must  attend  M 
my  game  before  morning  or  the  meat 
would  spoil.  I must  get  back  to  camp 
and  get  a knife. 

It  was  already  twilight  and  it  was  £ 
good  three  miles  back  to  camp.  I re- 
membered that  once  I had  been  consid 
ered  a fair  runner.  Straight  down  on« 
ridge  and  straight  up  the  next,  I tore  anc 
panted  and  cursed  my  luck.  I found  the 
knife.  Pop  was  building  a fire  and  1; 
merely  nodded  to  him.  Then  I was  off 

It  was  dark  before  I found  that  elk 
and  dressed  it  out  and  dragged  it  across 
a rock.  Then  I started  back  to  camp  ir 
the  darkness.  Where  was  camp,  any- 


way? Two  hours  went  by  and  I lost  mj 


bearings  completely.  I must  have  gon< 
past  it.  Once  I made  an  unguarded  stej 
and  stumbled.  For  fifty  feet  I rollec 
down  a rock-slide.  My  trousers  wen 
torn  from  hip  to  ankle.  I still  held  th( 
rifle.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  d( 
now — signal.  I was  lost  and  must  ad 
mit  it.  With  a sense  of  shame  I raise( 
the  gun  and  fired  two  shots.  No  answer 
I fired  two  shots  again.  Only  an  echo 
Why  didn’t  they  answer? 

I plodded  to  the  top  of  a ridge,  plan 
ning  to  sleep  out.  But  a half  mile  awa; 
I saw  a tiny  fire.  It  was  camp.  As 
came  up  to  the  group  around  the  fire 
must  have  been  an  object  of  mirth,  witl 
my  torn  trousers  flapping  in  the  wind  a 
every  step.  **Why  didn’t  you  answer  tn 
shot?”  I inquired,  as  soon  as  the  levit 
had  subsided. 

“We  knew  you’d  get  in  sometime  tc 
morrow,”  Pop  informed  me.  “You  sei 
we’ve  located  a bunch  of  elk  just  dow 
here  a quarter  of  a mile  from  camp.  Yo 
would’nt  want  to  have  us  scare  ’em  out  c 
the  country,  would  you  ?”  I acquiesce 
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The  next  day  was  devoted  to  the 
strictly  practical  operation  of  bring- 
ing in  my  elk.  In  the  meantime,  Pop 
and  Fred  and  Homer  got  theirs.  I never 
quite  understood  the  details  of  it.  There 
were  sly  hints  to  the  effect  that  Pop  had 
fired  three  shots,  but  nobody  confirmed 
the  rumor  definitely. 

After  that  it  was  work.  Packing 
horses  and  breaking  camp  is  not  sport. 
The  strange  thing  about  elk-hunting  is 
that  the  fun  ceases  as  soon  as  you  ac- 
tually do  get  one. 

Back  at  Pop’s  cabin  at  the  mouth  of 
Martin  Creek,  our  horses  were  packed 
and  we  were  ready  to  start  down  the 
famous  Blue  Trail.  For  the  first  time 
I thought  of  something. 

“How  about  that  shot  day  before  yes- 
terday, Fred?  Did  you  miss  ’em,  that 
first  time  we  started  out  to  work  the 
ridges  ?’’ 

Fred  smiled  sheepishly.  Then  he  told 
me.  He  had  stopped  and  waited,  just  as 
I had  done,  with  his  rifle  rested  over  a 
log,  for  anything  that  might  come  along. 
First  a calf  came  into  view,  stopped  only 
fifty  or  seventy-five  feet  from  him,  sniffed 
the  air  with  raised  nose,  and  turned  its 
flank  full  in  a slow,  stealthy  retreat  into 
the  thick  timber.  Fred  had  passed  up 
the  calf.  A big  cow  was  following.  She 
went  through  the  same  motions,  sniffing 
the  air,  and  following  the  calf.  Then 
another  calf  came  and  turned  in  the 
same  way,  in  practically  the  same  spot. 
He  was  waiting  for  the  big  bull  that  fol- 
lowed. The  bull,  too,  stopped,  sniffed 
and  turned  broadsides,  only  seventy-five 
feet  from  him.  There  was  no  hurrying 
or  scurrying.  He  moved  slowly  and 
noiselessly.  Just  as  it  turned  Fred  had 
fired — and  missed ! After  that  the  bull 
did  not  hurry.  It  did  not  even  move  its 
head  to  look.  It  walked  slowly.  There 
was  time  to  pump  a dozen  shells  into  the 
barrel  and  fire  as  many  shots.  There  was 
time  to  reload  if  necessary.  But — he 
frankly  admitted  it  now — he  had  lain 
there  behind  the  log  with  his  rifle  pointed 
and  his  mouth  open  and  watched  the  big- 
bull  walk  slowly  away.  Buck  fever ! 


BONDED  FOR  A BASKET 
OF  TROUT 

{Continued  from  page  254) 

length,  perfectly  shaped  and  beautifully- 
colored.  Its  capture  furnished  the  clima.x 
to  a day  of  as  fine  sport  as  I had  e\er 
enjoyed. 

""PHe  ride  home  in  the  dusk  was  a 
delightful  one.  Contentment  of 
mind  in  being  released  from  my  bond 
;may  have  had  much  to  do  with  it,  but 
there  were  some  other  things  that  con- 
tributed to  my  pleasure.  A new  moon, 
very  close  to  the  horizon,  was  alternately 
setting  and  rising  as  the  mountain  ranges 
shut  it  from  view  and  then  opened  up  to 
let  it  appear  again.  The  creek  sang  to 
me  on  the  riffles  and  then  lulled  itself  to 
quiet  in  the  long  pools.  From  the  dust 
in  the  road  in  front  of  my  horse,  whip- 
poor-wills  rose  with  a cluck,  flew  a short 
distance  and  alighted  again.  The  fra- 


Here’s  a 

Plain,  Substantial  Motor 
—Built  for  Service 

There  are  no  frills  about  the  Caille  Neptune 
Motor.  It  is  built  for  the  man  who  wants  a 
sturdy,  dependable  rowboat  motor  at  a reason- 
able price.  Hundreds  of  Caille  Neptune  motors 
are  now  rendering  their  tenth  year  of  service 
and  still  going  strong.  The  Caille 


(S€PTUN€ 


is  one  of  the  fastest  rowboat  motors  made. 
Look  at  its  propeller  blades.  See  their  wide 
purchase  surface  against  the  water.  And  look 
at  their  rounded  shape.  That’s  what  causes 
them  to  go  through  “jungles”  of  weeds  with- 
out a hitch.  And  it’s  so  easy  to  start.  Just 

swing  the  flywheel  around  against  compression,  give  it  a 
little  pull  and— zip — away  you  go.  You  stop  it  by  just 
pressing  a little  button  on  the  timer  lever.  Hasalufmnum 
water-cooled  exhaust.  Motor  is  adjustable  to  botli  angle 
and  depth  of  stern  of  boat.  Has  phosphor  bronze  bearings, 
sturdy  gas  tanks  of  tern  plate  with  sweated  seams.  Can’t 
leak.  Furnished  with  battery  or  magneto  ignition.  The 
sturdiest  rowboat  motor  money  can  buy.  In  spite  of  its 
strength,  it  only  weighs  61  lbs.  You  may  buy  lighter  motors 
but  you  can’t  buy  stronger.  If  you  want  a motor  that  will 
give  years  of  service  send  for  our  catalog.  Also  shows  our 
othertypes.  Send  now.  Haveyourmotor  when  you  wantit. 

The  Caille  Perfection  Motor  Co. 

206  Caille  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich, 

■vV\\  Dealers  Wanted  / //^ 


$85.00 

with  Batteries 
$95.00 

w ith  Magneto 
Other  types  from 
$75.00  upward 


(PRONOUNCED  “ CAIL”) 

Rowboat  Motox’S 


AMERICAN  FUR  BREEDER 

zine.  Tells  about  breedinfr  Foxes.  Mink,  Skunk 
end  other  fur  animals.  $1  a year.  Sample  copy  lOe. 

American  Fur  Breeder^  Box  2 1 3 Eminence^  Y. 


Since  1879— World’s 
Finest  Watercraft 

Lot  us  Quote  you  delivorcil 
prii’os  on  canoos,  ni\s  boats 
or  motorbtjats  of  any  type. 
Wo  give  you  all  the  disllnc- 
livo  ('anatlian  features  at 
no  extra  cost.  Excellent 
service  to  tourists. 

Peterborough 

Canoe  Co.,  Lid. 

Peterborough. 
Canada. 


Keep  in  touch  with  what  Sportsmen  arc  dorng 


READ  FOREST  & STREAM 
$3-00  One  Year— —$5  00  Two-Year  Subscription 


Eight 
Staunch 
and  Safe. 
Beautifully 
finished  and 
perfectly  bal- 
anced: quick  lo 
respond  to  paddle 


You 


have 


our  1922 


ulustrated 


catalog  (rte 


showing 


and  boats  that 


wui  meet  the 


moai  dacnmi- 


natuw  fast 


Best  Quality— 


Low  Phee* 
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//  Ul^Arl'IrARING  TROPaiER  DOAT  ^ 

f/  Just  the  boat  for  your  summer  cottage  at  the  lake.  ^ 
' Ideal  for  fishing,  hunting,  picnicking,  or  as  a family  run- 
about. Women  and  children  feel  safe  in  taking  out  the 
DISAPPEARING  PROPELLER  BOAT  alone.  Starts  in- 
stantly, easy  to  operate,  and  perfectly  safe  and  seaworthy  in 
roughest  weather. 

With  a DISAPPEARING  PROPELLER  BOAT  you  can 
steer  through  beds  of  weeds  and  lily  pads,  over  sunken  logs 
and  rocks,  or  through  narrow  shallow  channels — the  propeller 
is  safe  from  injury.  The  instant  the  protecting  guard  strikes 
an  obstruction — it  automatically  disappears  in  its  housing. 

A Maxim  Silencer  completely  muffles  the  noise  of  the  motor 
and  the  exhaust.  Any  speed  from  the  slightest  movement  up 
to  9 miles  per  hour.  Tank  holds  enough  for  100-mile  trip. 
4,000  in  use  in  United  States  and  Canada.  Delivered  complete, 
ready  to  run, 


Send  for  completely  illustrated  litera- 
ture, showing  boats  in  actual  colors. 


DISAPPEARING  PROPELLER  BOAT  CORPORATION 

Dept.  E.  725  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Canadian  Offices:  Toronto,  Canada. 

Three  models,  priced  at  $375,  $425  and  $475,  F.O.B, 
Delivered  complete,  ready  to  run. 


I 

T 

— 

“CREST  BRAND” 

FISHING  TACKLE 

What  more  annoying  than  tackle  that  breaks 
or  won’t  stand  up  1 

Our  “C'REST  BRAND”  tackle  is  made  to 
stand  the  strain,  and  it  will  not  be  found  want- 
ing under  any  circumstances.  It  is  the  best 
Tackle  and  it  costs  no  more. 

Send  for  Catalog  No*  $6  and  See 

ROBERT  OGILVY  CO. 

77  CHAMBERS  ST„  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Established  ]R71  Incorporated  MtO 


WHY  PLANT  MORE  FISH 

If  something  in  the  environment  now  prevents  the  increase  of  those 
already  there?  Let  me  study  and  adjust  conditions  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  your  lake  or  stream. 

Write  now  for  explanatory  literature 

ERNEST  CLIVE  BROWN  Box  107  E,  Station  G,  New  York  City 


Positively  No  Flies  or 
Mosquitoes  when  using 

FLY  TERROR 

the  only  Fly  Repellent  on  tlie  mar- 
ket. I'sed  with  satisfaction  by  all 
Spoilsmen.  Hunters,  Anglers.  For- 
esters, Surveyors,  Prospectors,  etc., 
wherever  Flies  or  Mosquitoes 
abound. 

It  is  effective  as  well  as  agree- 
able. Absolutely  harmless  to  the 
skin. 

You  cannot  go  in  the  bush  with- 
out it.  lou  will  need  it.  You  will 
appreciate  it. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  write  to: 

THE  FLY  TERROR  S 

7 Notre  Dame  Sq.,  Quebec,  P.  Q.  Canada 


grant  odors  of  ferns  and  flowers 
drenched  in  the  evening  dews  floated 
from  time  to  time  across  my  way.  I 
wondered  if  all  the  world  could  produce 
a more  contented  man  than  a fisherman 
returning  home  at  the  end  of  a success- 
ful day  at  his  favorite  sport. 


THE  FINE  ART  OP 
SALMON  FISHING 

{Continued  from  page  248) 

the  Scot,  master  canoeman  that  he  is, 
had  swung  his  canoe  straight  into  the 
current  and,  eluding  the  danger  of  the 
final  sweep  of  the  pool,  was  following  the 
fish  fast,  while  I,  with  a strain  already 
telling,  rewound  the  cuttyhunk  as  fast 
as  possible.  Reaching  out  with  his  pole 
the  guardian  released  the  line  and  for 
a few  moments  we  breathed  easily  as 
the  two  canoes  were  beached. 

\Vhat  to  do  with  a hooked  fish  is  an 
intuitive  calling  which  no  one  believes, 
for  in  this  case  all  three  of  us  were  at 
one  time  giving  directions.  We  followed 
down  the  mean  shore.  The  line  caught 
under  light  branches  which  had  to  be 
removed.  We  lost  line  to  regain  it.  We 
straightened  the  rod  still  further,  and, 
jumping  into  the  canoes,  pushed  off  and 
followed  through  the  second  piece  of  fast 
water.  But  all  the  time  that  rod  re- 
sponded, as  A'ainly,  moving  from  spot  to 
spot,  I looked,  about  for  a place  to  bring 
the  salmon  to  gaff.  Never  for  a second 
did  the  butt  leave  my  left  fingers.  After- 
wards, the  Scot  had  to  massage  that  arm 
to  straighten  out  the  crook,  for  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  we  were  a half  mile 
downstream  and  the  fish  still  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river. 

Some  instinct  tells  one  just  how  much 
pressure  he  dares  put  on  a hooked  sal- 
mon. I was  confronted  with  a beach  at 
the  best  a yard  in  width  and  with  a 
shelving  bank  above  it.  The  Scot,  gaff 
in  hand,  hovered  near  the  water  a few 
yards  below  me,  the  sun  full  in  his  eyes 
and  the  fish  above  him.  The  guardian 
stood  at  my  elbow  and  held  back  bushes 
till  finally,  near  the  shore,  I located  a 
tiny  backwater  where  I hoped  to  bring 
the  salmon  in.  I wound  in  all  the  line 
I dared.  I turned  till  the  handle  of  the 
reel  refused  to  budge  and  then  I thought 
of  a plan  I had  never  tried.  I found  that 
by  backing  up  along  the  shore  as  far  as 
T dared,  the  fish  would  follow  just  a 
little.  Then  by  walking  downshore  to- 
ward the  fish  I could  retrieve  the  line 
a few  feet  at  a time.  On  the  third  or 
fourth  attempt  I managed  to  get  the 
salmon  above  the  Scot,  who  was  unable 
to  see  him  and  as  the  gaff  missed,  the 
salmon  tore  out  for  the  center  of  the 
river.  Again  was  the  same  proceeding 
followed  and  as  the  end  of  the  leader 
neared  the  tip  the  Scot  struck  sure  and 
fast  and  waded  ashore.  On  the  scales 
six  hours  later  he  weighed  just  27 
pounds,  or  28  when  fresh  from  the  water. 

There  is  a pool  on  the  Whispering 
for  which  the  Scot  and  I have  a 
vast  respect ; a mystery-pool,  treacherous 
to  the  unwary,  forty  feet  if  a foot  ia 
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depth,  chaperoned  by  deadfalls,  with  a 
shelving  rock  where  the  eddies  move 
hardly  perceptibly  as  you  ponder  on  the 
place  best  to  anchor.  It  has  given  us 
a fair  share  of  fish  and  on  the  last  night 
before  we  broke  camp  we  reserved  this 
pool  for  our  most  memorable  moment. 
It  had  been  a glorious  day  and  lazily  in 
the  sun  we  had  lunched  and  pondered 
at  the  cabin  above,  while  a poet  son  of 
th%t  vast  Northland  had  read  to  us  sub- 
lime efforts  of  his  choosing.  Six  o’clock 
passed  and  we  did  not  stir  save  to  take 
a few  pictures.  Seven  drew  nigh  and 
slowly  and  with  great  care  we  dropped 
down  and  paused  in  anticipation  as 
leisurely  and  with  care  w'e  filled  our 
pi]ies  and  smeared  ourselves  thick  and 
heavy  with  the  only  fly  ointment  worthy 
of  the  name,  that  known  as  Nessmuk 
Dope. 

Already  the  lengthening  shadows  had 
risen  off  the  water.  Already  to  our  left 
two  fish  had  broken  water.  On  the  first 
and  second  cast,  or  rather  on  the  first 
and  after  properly  resting,  the  second, 
there  were  two  bulges  as  the  No.  8 Silver 
Grey  was  sucked  under  in  the  hardly 
perceptible  current. 

We  had  been  having  fair  luck  on  that 
Silver  Grey  and  I tried  again.  Mean- 
while, through  the  shadows  of  the  eve- 
ning another  of  our  canoes  sped  through 
the  outer  edge  of  the  pool,  careful  not 
to  disturb  our  fishing.  The  midgets 
hummed,  daunted  by  tbe  pine  tar  odor ; 
my  pipe  glistened  with  the  ointment  as  I 
packed  the  ashes  tighter  and  drew  bliss- 
killy,  the  smoke  hanging  listless  in  the 
night  air.  Listless  for  a moment,  for 
show  me  your  true  fisherman  who  can 
keep  his  pipe  lighted  and  ponder  on  the 
ways  of  a salmon  in  a pool. 

In  any  case,  I changed  that  fly  and 
cast  again  for  three  drops  lay  ahead  of 
us  in  the  pool,  two  perhaps,  for  we  had 
already  dropped  once.  I jumped  from 
a No.  8 to  a 4,  to  a 6,  and  back  again 
to  a 2 and  then  a tiny  Wilkinson  8.  I 
even  tried  the  Cascapedia  models  and 
reverted  to  a tiny  model,  seven  changes 
in  all.  From  time  to  time  a large  fish 
would  break  from  the  deep  water  where 
no  anchor  rope  we  had  would  reach  and 
which  must  be  “trout-fished”  with  the 
greatest  care.  Contrary  as  it  may  seem, 
we  had  so  taken  an  eighteen-pounder  on 
such  a night  while  holding  the  canoe 
with  the  paddles  in  forty  feet  of  w'ater. 
“I  think,”  said  I,  “since  there  are  two 
more  drops  in  this  pool  we  will  move 
and  put  a fly  over  those  fish.”  And  just 
below  the  deep  water  another  fish  rose 
clear  to  sink  back  amid  the  ever-increas- 
ing ripples. 

So  we  moved  over,  the  anchor  banging 
slightly  in  the  stillness,  and  by  this  time 
it  was  about  a quarter  to  eight.  We 
anchored  or  held  the  canoe  rather,  and 
I “trout-fished,”  that  is  to  say,  fished 
after  the  manner  of  trout-casting,  for 
there  was  no  current  and  the  line  would 
immediately  sink.  The  Scot  was  tolerant, 
but  in  the  growing  darkness  I could  not 
always  see  to  change  the  flies  readily 
and  there  had  been  a slight  backcast 
which  had  fouled  the  line  which,  as  we 
discovered  later,  was  wound  once  around 
the  tip.  I was  retrieving  the  line  with 


No  Wear  Out  to  Them! 

“Well,  I am  still  using  that  Osprey  and  from  the 
appearance  of  the  line.  I’ll  never  have  to  get  another. 

“What  in  the  — 11  do  you  make  ’em  of?  No  wear  out 
to  them  and  no  fish  can  break  them.  Oh,  Eoy — when 
I’m  called  to  that  eternal  fishing  ground,  the  first  thing 
I’ll  ask  for  is  the  Osprey  Line!” 

So  says  Joe  Herman,  of  Logansport,  Indiana,  an 
angler  who  has  been  teasing  the  bassy  tribe  with  Osprey 
Lines  for  more  than  five  years  past  and  started  a host 
of  friends  using  them. 

The  Osprey  Line  is  made  to  the  specifications  of  a 
lifelong  angler,  for  the  kind  of  fellows  who  want  a 
real  line.  The  Osprey  will  stand  all  kinds  of  punishment  except  rough  or  cracked 
guides.  Any  line  that  fails  to  give  100%  satisfaction  will  be  replaced  free,  unless  it 
shows  signs  of  use  with  imperfect  guides,  for  no  line  can  be  made  to  stand  that. 

Make  the  Osprey  Line  your  fishing  pal  this  year,  and,  like  Joe  Herman  and  an 
army  of  others,  you’ll  never  be  satisfied  with  any  other  again. 


12-Ib.  test,  $1.50  per  50-yd.  spool 
15-lb.  test,  1.65  per  50-yd.  spool 
20-lb.  test,  2.50  per  50-yd.  spool 
23-lb.  test,  2.65  per  50-yd.  spool 
26-lb.  test,  2.80  per  50-yd.  spool 
30-lb.  test,  3.15  per  50-yd.  spool 

(Can  be  purchased  100 

The  26-  and  30-lb.  test  are  suitable  for 
and  other  large  fish.  Write  for  samples 


12-lb.  test,  $1.10  per  33!d-yd.  spool 
15-lb.  test,  1.20  per  3354-yd.  spool 
20-lb.  test,  1.85  per  33!4-yd.  spool 
23-lb.  test,  1.95  per  33!4-yd.  spool 
26-lb.  test,  2.05  per  33VS-yd.  spool 
30-lb.  test,  2.30  per  33'/i-yd.  spool 
or  6634  yards  connected) 


salt  water  fishing  as  well  as  muscallonge 
and  dope  sheet.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Put  this  Bass- Getting  Trio 
to  Work  for  You! 

If  you  want  to  know  the  real  joy  of  landing  some  real  old  lunkers  to  pile  on  top  of  the  fun  of 
just  getting  out  into  the  outdoors,  just  add  the  Dardevle  trio  to  your  piscatorial  selling  force! 

“Osprey  Dardevle”  is  the  biggest  (not  shown  here  for  lack  of  space)  and  the  first  of  the  trio 
to  prove  his  prowess  as  a fish  getter  from  ’way  back.  If  you  could  see  the  letters  that  clog  up 

my  mail  from  fellows  who  just  bubble 
with  joy  over  what  old  Dardevle  has  done, 
you’d  never  go  on  another  trip  without 
him.  (Ilis  spoon  measures  3'A"  long,  width 
1J4”.  weight  1 oz.  85c.) 

“Osprey  Dardev/rt’’  is  a smaller  Dardevle 
/•i-i  ^ brought  out  last  year  in  response 

Uardevle  S Imp,  youngest  of  the  tribe  to  the  clamor  of  the  boys  for  a smaller. 

Length  2Vs  in.,  width  3/4  in.,  weight  >/2  oz.  65c  >4'hter  lure.  lie  has  proved  himself 

worthy  running  mate. 


“Dardevle's  Imp"  is  the  young- 
est member  of  the  trio,  still 
smaller  in  size,  weighing  only 
14  ounce.  He’s  the  cutest  little 
piece  of  angling  jewelry  you 
ever  saw,  ami  as  a lure,  he’s  a 
knockout  1 

See  that  the  trio,  in  several 
of  their  attractive  color  ectnbi- 
nations  help  you  to  a more  joy- 
ful trip  this  year. 


Osprey  Brand  “Nostealum”  Insect  Hooks 

Osprey  Brand  “NOSTEALUM"  Insect  hooks  hold  Grasshoppers — Gi 
nows  and  other  natural  baits  close  to  the  hook. 

Any  fish  that  fools  with  this  Buzz  Saw  of  the  Fish  Hook  family 
will  be  hung  high  and  dry  before  he  has  finished  saying  “Good 
Morning  Breakfast.’’ 

There’s  a proper  size  hook  for  any  bait  from  a house  fly  to  a 
shiner.  Hooks  shown  in  cut  are  actual  sizes.  Baits  easily  attached 
to  hook  without  removing  hook  from  line  or  squashing  the  bait. 

Trout  Fishermen  who  use  live  bait  will  find  this  hook  just  what 
they  have  been  looking  for. 

No  more  re-baiting  hooks  every  time  a fish  looks  cross-eyed  at  the  bait 

Price  l.jc.  each,  per  dozen,  iiostpaid,  any  size,  assorted,  if 

desired. 


Dardevlet,  “son  of  the  old  boy” 

Length  2 Vs  in.,  width  1 in.,  weight  oz.  8Sc 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  sent  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 


LOU  J.  EPPINGER 

310-312  East  Congress  Street,  Dept.  O,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Tn  Writing  to  Advertitert  mention  Fore»t  and  Stream,  It  xeill  identify  you. 
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Trolling  with  a 


MARTIN  AUTOMATIC  REEL 

When  your  trout,  bass,  pike  or  muskie  strikes,  the  fun  in  fishing  reaches 
its  climax.  Are  you  going  to  land  him?  Which  one  of  his  bag  of  tricks  will 
he  spring  next?  These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  that  go  flashing  through 
your  mind. 

The  Martin  Automatic  Reel  helps  to  bring  this  fun  to  a happy  ending. 
Paster  than  hand  or  eye,  just  as  fast  as  the  gamest  fish,  it  plays  its  part. 

It  is  the  lightest,  strongest,  fastest  and  most  compact  of  automatics.  It 
enables  you  to  use  lightest  of  tackle  that  registers  every  movement  of  your 
fish  and  adds  to  the  fun.  Built  to  stand  the  gaff.  All  working  parts  covered. 
Nothing  to  shake  loose  or  rattle. 

If  you  want  more  sport  in  fishing,  want  to  land  more  fish,  try  a Martin 
Automatic  Re^l.  Made  in  four  sizes  to  cover  ail  kinds  of  fishing. 

Send,  for  catnlor/  descri'binr!  each  size,  the 
features  of  each  reel  and  giving  prices. 

THE  MARTIN  AUTOMATIC  FISHING  REEL  CO.,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


Ho!  Fishermen!! 


;QEVIL  BUG3: 

^ TROUT  BUGS  ^ 

^ True  to  life  imi-  '''  Sizes  3-fi-8-ring  L 

I a!  ions  of  moths  or  siull  hooks. 

£ and  millers.  Price,  50c  each.  £ 

g BASS  BUGS  ^ 

Are  the  acme  of  perfection.  T’hey  are  a uni- 
versal favorite.  Sizes  3-1/ 0-2/0-3  0-ring 
luniks.  Price,  UO  cents  each. 


Here’sAReel  Bargain 


Think  of  a genuine,  hand-made  Talbot  reel — not  an 
imitation  Talbot  or  a "near”  Talbot,  but  an  honest-to- 
goodness  Talbot  at  the  price  of  an  ordinary  reel ! That’s 


DEVIL  BUGS  FLOAT 

MADE  TO 
CATCH 
FISH 

DEVIL  BUG  MOUSE 


our  proposition.  Three  world  records  were  broken  at 
the  Int’l  Casting  Contest  last  Fall — all  with  Talbots. 


Is  the  little  joker.  The  big  trout  are  fooled  at  last. 
Catches  gaino  fish.  Size  2/O-S/O  liooks.  Price,  75 
cents  eacli. 


For  35  years  the  Talbot  has  been  the  choice  of 
fishermen  who  know  “what’s  what”  in  reels.  Get  a 


World  Famous 

^ REEL 


— the  highest  achievement  In  reel  construction. 
Made  like  a fine  watch  by  master  craftsmen. 
Quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity.  We  are 
now  able  to  offer  a few  more  Talbots  at  a special 
direct-from-maker-to-flshermen  price  of  $20.  They 
will  match  any  reel  you  ever  saw  selling  for  S35 
to  $50. 

A broad,  strong,  unlimited  guarantee  of  service 
and  satisfaction  is  behind  every  Talbot  reel.  Send 
check  for  S20  and  we  will  send  you  a Talbot.  If 
after  careful  examination  you  do  not  think  It  is  the 
finest  reel  you  ever  saw  for  $20 — yes  for  $40 — send 
it  back  and  your  money  will  be  promptly  returned. 
You  take  no  chances.  It’s  up  to  the  Talbot  reel  or 
to  us  to  make  good.  Don’t  delay — there’s  only  a 
limited  number  of  Talbots  available*  Address 


GET 

YOURS 

N’OW 


ARE  BE5T 

5END  FOR  CATALOGUE 


C.F.  ORVIS  CO. 


MANCHESTER  VERMONT 


NEW  CASING  DEVIL  BUG 

Perfect  weight  for  casting  rod.  Perfect  for  trolling. 
A i leasui'c  to  u.se.  Price,  $1.25  eadi. 


WHIRLO  MINNOW 


RECOME  A 

"pftlTECT 

Exclusive  Profession 
^not  overrun  with  competitors. 
'^Crowded  with  opportunity  for 
' money-making  and  big  fees. 
^ ^5000  to  $10,000  incomes  attained 
by  experts.  Easy  to  master  under 
, correspondence  methods.  Diploma  award- 
We  assist  students  and  graduates  In 
getting  started  and  developing  their  businesses.  Estab- 
lished 1916.  Write  for  information;  it  will  open  yemr 
eyes.  Do  it  today. 

Aweflean  Landscape  School,  I8A Newtfkj^iew^_Ywt 
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the  idea  of  changing  the  fly  when  the  ' 
Scot,  who  never  swears,  cursed  slightly. 

As  I turned,  I saw  the  widening  ripples. 
“That  was  the  largest  salmon  I have 
seen  this  summer,  or  last  summer,”  said 
he.  I cast  carefully  with  the  short  re- 
trieved line.  And  then  I thought  of 
one  other  thing.  “I  think  if  we  go  back 
and  anchor  near  where  we  were  and  drop  i 
this  fly  over  him  at  the  right  angle  from 
above  with  the  line  straight  we  may 
hook  him.” 

I 

AS  we  moved  and  the  anchor  dropped 
I laid  out  before  me  two  Mallock 
boxes  full  to  brimming  over.  Now  the  ; 
winter  previous  when  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness had  been  oppressive,  I had  dropped 
into  Vons  and  there  ordered  some  double 
Wilkinsons.  All  they  had  in  stock  were 
some  old  No.  2 singles  and  these,  for  i 
some  reason  unknown,  I had  carried 
about  in  my  hip  pocket  for  a year.  The  i 
Wilkinson  is  a famous  fly  on  the  Whis-  ! 

pering  and  in  due  course  I laid  it  out.  [' 

I also  took  the  precaution  to  cut  the  tip  i 

of  the  new  leader  and  tie  a fresh  knot,  f 

And  then  carefully  with  about  thirty  feet  i 
of  line  I let  the  first  cast"  swing  out 
straight  and  from  the  left. 

As  the  line  straightened  and  the  bow 
of  my  canoe  was  well-nigh  parallel  with 
the  rod  the  line  went  under.  There  was 
•no  gentle  tug,  but  the  line  was  carried 
straight  to  the  very  bottom  of  that  forty- 
foot  pool  by  fifty  yards  in  length.  It 
tarried  not  or  vibrated  for  a second.  The 
moon,  meanwhile,  had  risen  and  as  I 
looked  below  me  to  the  end  of  the  pool,  i 
I will  always  remember  the  cleanness 
of  some  hardwoods  already  lighted  by 
that  moon.  I knew  a second  later  when 
I looked  at  my  watch  it  was  just  eight 
o’clock.  But  just  then  a fresh-run  r 
female  came  clear  of  the  water  at  the 
very  end  of  the  pool  and  to  the  left  with 
well-nigh  a hundred  yards  of  line  in  a 
single  run  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  j 
seldom  a large  fish  breaks.  1 only  re- 
member saying,  “We  have  the  large  fish.” 

Afterwards  the  Scot  said,  “I’d  given  ; 
a month’s  pay  if  we’d  gone  ashore  on 
the  west  side.”  He  is  a careful  Scot 
and  carefully  he  backed  ashore  to  the 
left  and  east  bank  where  a tiny  beach 
with  a shelving  bottom  ran  out.  By  this 
time  I had  retrieved  all  of  my  cuttyhunk 
and  it  seemed  the  line  would  break  the 
rod.  Just  as  I stepped  ashore  the  fish 
ran  out  and  broke  for  the  second  time,  ; 
which  was  exceptional  for  such  a large  j 
fish,  and  again  I retrieved  the  line,  which  j 
also  was  exceptional.  In  fact,  within  J 
two  minutes  that  fish  was  within  two 
canoe  lengths  of  the  shore  and  in  plain 
sight.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
was  the  last  of  our  trip  and  we  had  been 
skinning  fish  and  weighing  fish  and  hook- 
ing and  losing  fish  so  we  were  fairly  able 
to  judge  the  size  of  this  one. 

The  beach  was,  perhaps,  two  canoe 
lengths  over  all.  I worked  to  the  upper- 
most part  and  the  Scot  hovered  below 
where  the  deadfalls  nested  and  we  feared 
our  fish  would  make  for  them.  Once  I 
stepped  over  the  canoe  and  kicked  it 
adrift,  and  then  with  that  mighty  salmon 
on  I held  the  rod  in  one  hand  and  pulled 
in  the  canoe  with  the  other,  at  which  Ei 
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the  Scot  swore  softly  and  waded  out  to 
his  waist,  gaff  in  hand,  for  the  shelving 
beach  would  allow  us  to  go  no  further. 

On  the  top  of  the  water  the  broad  tail 
showed  and  it  seemed  a foot  in  width. 
We  knew  the  salmon  was  burrowing, 
and  we  thought  afterwards  we  might 
have  gone  after  him  in  a canoe.  I yelled 
to  the  Scot  to  stone  him  and  he  yelled 
back  “if  he’s  a pound  he’s  over  forty — 
a great  deal  over  forty.”  A Scot  never 
predicts  anything  he  can  help.  Just  then 
the  line  sagged  a little  and  sprang  back. 
I tightened  the  pressure.  It  was  no  use, 
the  line  was  about  a branch  where  the 
gaff  released  it,  curled  round  and  round 
with  the  fly  intact. 

After  that  no  one  could  fish,  for 
what  would  a twenty  pounder  have 
been  to  us  ? The  Scot  bewailed.  We 
rose  easily  and  then  shot  through  the 
worst  rapid.  The  woods  crowded  us 
close.  From  the  forest  strange  cries 
sounded  while  before  us,  like  moulten 
silver,  the  gorgeous  river  hummed.  We 
had  fair  and  square  hooked  a fish  equal- 
ing the  record  of  the  Whispering  or  its 
branches.  We  had  lost  him  through  no 
fault  of  tackle  or  method  of  play.  Fair 
and  square  that  single  hook  would  have 
held,  so  I was  satisfied,  for  as  the  old 
apostle  used  to  say,  “it  was  bully  for  the 
fish.”  But  the  Scot  did  not  sleep  that 
night,  even  after  we  had  drowned  our 
woes  about  the  campfire  on  the  beach 
after  the  fashion  of  all  true  Scotchmen. 


ROBIN  TRAGEDIES  AT 
NESTING  TIME 

{Continued  from  page  255) 

meanwhile.  Finally  I stepped  up  to  re- 
move a small  branch  which  was  in  the 
way  of  the  camera.  Then  there  was  a 
small  explosion  and  four  young  robins 
went  off  in  as  many  directions.  They 
were  all  large,  active  birds,  and  I saw 
it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  do  anything 
more  with  them.  I saw  them  around 
the  place  even  after  they  were  as  large 
as  the  old  birds.  I could  hear  their  calls 
for  food  as  they  perched  in  some  tree 
near  their  former  and  now  discarded 
home. 

The  history  of  the  next  was  much  like 
Ithat  of  the  one  I have  just  mentioned. 
It  had  three  eggs  which  in  due  time 
hatched  and  the  nest  then  contained  three 
j lusty  young  robins.  When  they  were 
well  grown  I stepped  too  near  and  there 
was  a hasty  departure  of  young  robins. 

The  last  nest  was  built  in  the  main 
crotch  of  a thorn  tree  and  was  but  five 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  parent  birds 
in  this  case  were  the  tamest  I observed 
this  season.  They  showed  some  signs 
of  alarm  when  I made  my  appearance  at 
first,  but  soon  became  accustomed  to  my 
visits  and  never  went  far  from  the  tree. 

I secured  my  first  picture  of  the  female 
just  before  the  eggs  hatched.  I set  the 
camera  and  then,  standing  near  it,  waited 
for  her  to  go  back  on  the  nest.  This 
she  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  do,  though  she 
sat  but  a little  way  off,  calmly  looking  me 


Established 

M820 


This  Is  Our 
102nd  Year 


“GLOWBODY”  MINNOW 

(Patented) 

JThis  Abbey  & Imbrie  Centennial  feature 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  baits  we  have 
ever  put  out.  It  is  permanently  luminous, 
the  crystal  body  containing  a material  that 
glows  in  dark  waters.  An  excellent  bait  at 
any  time,  but  especially  attractive  where 
water  is  dark,  and  at  night.  It  spirals 
through  the  water  and  looks  likea  luminous, 
wiggling  worm.  It’s  new,  and  it  catches 
bass  when  old  baits  don’t.  Nickel-plated 
head  and  tail,  with  fins  and  propeller  and 
two  detachable  double  hooks,  which  can 
easily  be  detached  and  single  hook  substi- 
tuted if  desired.  Crystal  body  is  protected 
by  wires,  to  which  the  hooks  are  secured  by 
a ring  or  loop.  Retails  at,  each,  $1.00. 


J 

■ PERCY  WADHAM’S 
NATURE  BAITS 

A series  of  artificial  lures  which  area  most 
life-like  imitation  of  the  fish  they  represent. 
They  are  practically  indestructible,  as  the 
colorscannotbescratched  or  rubbed  off.  The 
weight  has  been  carefully  considered  and 
varies  according  to  size.  The  lighter  the 
weight  used  the  more  natural  the  motion  in 
the  water.  They  are  direct  copies  from 
nature  and  will  be  found  a very  attractive 
bait  for  black  bass  and  trout.  There  are 
three  sizes,  and  there  are  four  patterns  in 
each  size.  The  fish  so  closely  imitated  are: 
(1)  Gudgeon,  (2)  Dace,  (3)  Smelt,  (4) 
Trout.  Be  sure  to  specify  size  and  pattern. 
The  illustration  shows  the  smelt  pattern. 

Length,  any  p.attem  Retail  at.  each 

132  inches  (for  trout)  . . $1.25 

2 “ (for  trout)  . . $1..50 

3 “ (for  bass)  . . $2.(K) 

“ABBEY”  HARD  BRAIDED  SILK 
CASTING  LINE 

This  is  one  of  our  best  casting  lines.  It  is  espe- 
cially popularwith  the  anglerwhospecializes  in  cast- 
ing for  bass.  The  ideal  line  also  for  pickerel,  pike 
and  muscallonge  fishing.  The  lightest  of  the  three 
sizes  will  hold  any  bass,  and  the  heaviest  has  a tested 
strength  that  keeps  the  line  from  breaking  under  the 
struggles  of  a good-sized  muscallonge.  Steel  gray  in 
color,  smooth,  firm  and  free  from  imperfections. 

Numbers F G H 

Tested  strength,  lbs 28  23  18 

Spool,  50  yd.  (two  connected), retail  $3.85  $3.50  $3.25 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Abbey  & Imbrie 
quality  tackle.  Catalog — a Fishing  Hand* 
book  — on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


Abbey  & Imbrie 

Division  of  Baker,  Murray  & Imbrie 

Chambers  Street  New  York 


SUPPLIES 


‘ ‘Large  Assortm  nt 
of  QUALITY  TACKLE” 

Fly  Tying  <6  Rod  Making 
Materials  a Specialty 
Postpaid  Delivery — Prompt  Service 
Goods  sold  subject  to  your  approval 

VL  J.  A.  Willmarth,  Roosevelt,  N.  Y. 


“SILVER  CREEK 
POLLYWOG 


The  most  successful  killer  made.  Has  the  dip.  dive 
jintl  wiggle  of  a real  fish  under  motion,  travels  about 
14  in.  under  the  water  witli  ordinary  reeling  and  lloais 
wlieii  not  being  reeled.  Leiiglli  4 in.  Weight  % -ounce. 

Furnished  in  the  following  colors:  Solid  yellow; 
Mossback;  Yellow  Percli;  White,  red  slriiies;  Yellow, 
black  spots:  White,  black  stripes;  Ualiibow.  solid  wlilte. 

At  voiir  dealer,  orrilrert.  $1.00.  K««nd  for  color  clrciifnrK 

SILVER  CREEK  NOVELTY  WKS,  powagiac.  Mich, 


Mink,  MuskraU  etc.,  in  lanra 
numbers,  with  ou>  new. 

Injr,  galvanized  Steel  Wire  Traps.  They  eatch  them 
like  a fly-trap  catches  flics.  Made  in  all  sizes.  StronR|md 
durable.  Write  for  Descriptive  Price  List,  and  our  Free 
booklet  on  best  bait  known  foraUmetirg  all  kinds  of  fish, 

J.F.  GREGORY,  Dept.  16  LEBANON.  Ma 


WHY  Should  BASS  FISHERMEN  Practise  INFERIOR  METHODS  Required  of  BUGS.  PLUGS  AND 
HOGSKIN?  They  Can  Now  FISH  A HIGHER  STYLE  IN  LURES  THAT  IMITATE  FOOD  BASS  EAT. 


RHEAD 


FLOATING 

HAND-MADE 

ART-NATURE 


LURES 


FURNISH  TWENTY  LIFELIKE  KILLERS  FOR  BASS  AND  PIKE.  THE  GREEN  OR 
BROWN  FROG,  CRAWFISH.  HELGRAMITE,  CRICKET.  GRASSHOPPERS,  CATERPILLARS, 
BULLHEAD,  AND  NINE  DIFFERENT  PERFECT  SWIMMING  MINNOWS,  ONE  TO  SIX  INCHES 
LONG  — ALL  MORE  DEADLY  THAN  LIVE  BAIT.  DO  NO  STUNTS.  THEY  ARE  NATURE 
PLAYED  ON  A FLY-ROD.  IF  GRABBED,  NEVER  FAIL  TO  HOLD.  EVERY  BAIT  TESTED, 
AND  FOUND  SUCCESSFUL  BY  ALL  EXPERTS.  WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST. 

LOUIS  RHEAD,  217  OCEAN  AVENUE,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  loill  identify  you. 
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OLD  TOWN  CANODS 
PETERBOROUGH  BOA  TS 


/p.L\  /fn 

Complete  Equipment 

VonLeNGERKE  &BETMOLD  INC. 


TEN  TO 

COO  RING  OUTFITS 
PACRS 

SLEEPING  BAGS 
RNIVE8 
AXES 
ALEORJAS 


T.H.SCHAUFFLEP^.  Presidentj, 

349  MADISONM]^NUu 

New  York  Cjty 


CROSS  RODS  I 


If  you  are  interested  in  the  best  in  § 
rods,  let  ns  send  you  our  catalogue,  e 
In  this  we  tell  you  about  our  methods  a 
and  wh}'  we  claim  our  rods  = 


“The  Best  in  the  World”  | 

Our  Guarantee  | 


Of  course,  we  give  the  usual  war-  = 
rantee  against  defects  in  workman-  n 
ship  or  material  in  our  rods ; but  we  = 
do  much  more.  = 


We  agree  with  every  purchase  of  a g 
Cross  or  Forsyth  Rod  that  in  case  of  1 
any  dissatisfaction  with  the  rod  dur-  = 
ing  a reasonable  period  of  trial,  we  = 
will  either  refund  the  price  paid  us  e 
or  furnish  a new  rod  gratis,  at  the  1 
customer’s  option.  = 

Our  catalogue  is  free,  send  for  it  E 
to-day.  Your  dealer  will  be  glad  5 
to  show  you  our  rods.  E 


I CROSS  ROD  & TACKLE  CO.  I 


i WEST  LYNN 


MASSACHUSETTS  = 
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FISHING  TACKLE 

Deal  Direct  With  the  Manufacturer 

Behind  every  article  of  Edward 
vom  Hofe  Tackle  is  our  broad 
guarantee  that  it  will  withstand 
all  strains  that  it  may  reasonably 
be  put  to.  So  sure  are  we  of  the 
quality  of  our  tackle  that  we 
maintain  a standing  offer  to  re- 
fund the  price  you  pay  should  the 
goods  you  buy  of  us  be  not  sat- 
isfactory. 

Catalog  No.  106  sent  on  request 

Edward  vom  Hofe  & Company 

92  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


Introduce  Yourself  to  a 

“WHALING  GOOD”  ROD 

And  it  will  be  your  life-long  friend. 
“Whaling”  Rods  are  known  the  world  over  as 
the  best  hand-made  Rods  in  existence. 


POPULAR  FLY  RODS 
3-Piece  I Extra  Tip. 

Price 

8 foot  3%  oz.  . .$37.50 

8V2  *'4  . 37.50 

y “4  “ . . . 37.50 

Tournament  Style 

9 foot  5 oz. . .$37.50 

»V2  " 5 •'...$37.50 

Tournament  Style 
91/2  foot  5%  oz.  . .$37.50 
10  "...  37.50 

IOV2  " OU  "...  37.50 


POPULAR 

BAIT 

RODS 

2- 

Piece — 1 

Extra 

Tip. 

Price 

4 

foot  4!4 

oz. . . 

$31.25 

iV2 

“ 4U 

31.25 

5 

“ 4 1/2 

31.25 

5 

5H 

31.25 

5V2 

“ 4V2 

31.25 

5% 

3% 

31.25 

6 

5 

31.25 

6 

" 6 

31.25 

Our  booklet  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
Made  by 

THE  G.  E.  WHALING  & SON  CO. 

801  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


JOE  WELSH 

LEADERS 

Tile  genuine  Telerana  Nova  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  by  actual 
test.  Thousands  of  the  best 
anglers  in  the  world  are  using 
them.  Why  not  you?  Univer- 
sally praised,  strong,  knotless, 
durable:  one  trial  will  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical.  For 
trial,  I will  mail  you  a 3-ft,  in  any  Bass  or  Trout  size 
for  25c;  6-ft.,  50c;  or  9-ft.,  75c.  One  Leader  will  last 
you  two  seasons  and  then  be  good.  Prices  for  Salmon 
sizes  on  application. 

Again,  here  is  what  the  average  angler  has  been  looking 
for:  Limerick  Hooks,  T.  D.  Eye  No.  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12, 

tied  on  Joe  Welsh's  Snells,  making  the  hook  the  weakest 

part  of  your  tackle.  All  sizes  $1.00  per  dozen.  Save  your 

fish  by  using  this  new  snelled  hook.  They  do  not  get 

brittle  with  age. 


The  Blue  Devil  darning  needle  floats.  Bass  and  Trout 
sizes  with  three  foot  leader  attached,  75c. 

The  "Welsherana”  transparent  minnows  in  five  colors 
are  the  latest  and  best  in  Plugdom.  Trout  and  Bass 
sizes  $1.00  each,  can  be  used  on  a 
fly  rod  or  bait-casting  rod. 

A sample  order  of  the  above  will 
prove  to  you  that  Joe  Welsh's  goods 
is  in  a class  by  itself. 

Most  dealers  handle  my  goods.  If 
yours  don't  write  me. 

JOE  WELSH. 

PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Distributors  for  U.  S.  and  Canada, 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will 


and  my  outfit  over.  I finally  walked  of? ' 
about  a rod,  when  she  took  her  place 
readily  enough.  I now  walked  as  cau- 
tiously as  possible  to  the  camera  and 
without  disturbing  her  secured  a picture. 

I secured  a second  picture  on  a cold, 
windy  day,  just  after  the  eggs  had 
hatched.  The  brave  bird  seemed  to  un- 
derstand that  she  must  keep  her  little 
ones  warm.  She  reluctantly  left  when  I 
came  too  near  with  the  camera,  stayed 
away  hut  a minute  or  two,  and  then  re- 
turned, and  with  me  standing  beside  the 
camera,  within  three  feet  of  the  nest, 
after  a preliminary  adjustment  of  her 
feet  settled  on  the  nest  facing  us,  as 
much  as  to  say:  “There,  take  your  pic-i 
ture,  if  you  must,  but  picture  or  no  these 
little  ones  must  be  kept  warm.”  I saw 
the  nest  shortly  before  and  then  just 
after  the  first  two  birds  left.  A day  or 
two  later  and  the  last  one,  too,  had  gotten 
safely  away. 

•^HE  history  of  the  robin  nests  ob- 
served  this  year  was  surprising  tc, 
me  in  that  so  many  nests  were  either! 
deserted,  robbed  or  destroyed.  On  the' 
other  hand,  I had  seen  seven  lusty  broodsj 
safely  grown  by  the  middle  of  June.  Al 
that  time  young  but  full-grown  robins! 
were  to  be  seen  wherever  I went.  The} 
could  easily  be  distinguished  from  adnll 
Irirds  by  their  spotted  breasts,  theii 
squeaky  chirps  for  food,  and  their  pre- 
cipitate and  blundering  flight.  Occa-! 
sionally  one  revealed  his  age  when  hf 
lost  his  balance  on  alighting.  He  had 
not  yet  learned  all  the  fine  points  of  the 
art  of  flying.  The  large  number  seer 
shows  that  in  spite  of  the  tragedies  con- 
nected with  the  nesting  season,  robins 
are  evidently  holding  their  own. 


BOATING  AND  BOAT- 
BUILDING 

{Continued  from  page  251) 

volume.  Twelve  feet  is  a more  wield} 
length  than  sixteen.  A log  1 foot  ir 
diameter  and  12  feet  long  has  a volumi 
of  9)/2  cubic  feet,  and  our  two-log  raf 
would  weigh  but  450  pounds,  have  a tota 
floating  capacity  of  about  seven  hnndrei; 
and  fifty  pounds  and  sustain  its  load  oi 
a draft  of  about  five  inches. 

Lashed  close  together,  the  platforn| 
would  be  narrow  and,  while  perfecthi 
safe,  rather  cramped  and  uncomfortable 
hut  the  two  logs  could  be  spread  apar 
three  feet  to  gain  stability  and  comforlj 
and  decked  with  poles  it  would  turn  ou 
a much  more  serviceable  craft.  j 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  you  can  pun 
on  any  back-country  pond  where  the  fisi 
are.  Take  a few  spikes  and  nails  wit  I 
you.  The  rest  of  the  materials  are  0| 
the  ground,  so  there  is  nothing  to  trans 
port.  It  fits  in  with  the  scenery  an; 
offers  no  great  incentive  to  thievery,  sj 
will  always  be  ready  for  you.  I do  nc 
think  there  is  anything  to  be  gained  b| 
sharpening  the  ends,  but  if  you  insif 
on  if  cut  a bevel  right  up  from  the  bo, 
tom,  so  that  each  log  will  have  an  er’ 
like  a scow.  A paddle  can  be  choppe: 

identify  you. 
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bnt  from  a four-  or  five-inch  tree  and 
smootned  ofif  with  your  knife. 

For  fishing  you  will  need  something 
in  the  way  of  an  anchor.  A stone  is 
amateurish  and  hard  to  hold,  anyway. 
A killick  is  the  original  and  genuine 
anchor,  coming  down  from  the  ancients 
and  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the 
world.  It  will  hold  ten  times  better  than 
a stone  of  the  same  weight  and  can  be 
made  in  a half  hour  or  so  right  on  the 
grounds.  Hunt  around  for  a young  tree 
that  has  a three-  or  four-branch  fork. 
The  stem  should  be  an  inch  or  so  thick, 
and  the  branches  will  probably  be  from 
a half  to  three-quarters  thick.  Cut  this 
off  about  18  inches  below  the  fork  and 
leave  a foot  or  more  of  each  branch. 
Then  cut  two  pieces  of  tough  wood  about 
two  inches  thick  and  eighteen  inches 
long.  Next,  hunt  up  a stone  from  five  to 
ten  pounds  weight  that  will  drop  into 
the  fork.  Take  one  of  the  two-inch 
pieces  and  lash  it  across  the  stone  to  the 
two  opposite  branches  of  the  fork.  Use 
rope  or  hay-wire,  or  if  you  like,  bore 
holes  for  the  branches  to  go  through. 
However  you  do  it,  make  it  secure.  The 
other  two-inch  piece  should  be  lashed  to 
the  other  branches.  The  ends  will  stick 
out  five  inches  or  so,  and  may  be  flat- 
tened and  sharpened  wedge-shape  toward 
the  fork  so  as  to  get  a good  hold  on  the 
bottom.  If  your  fork  has  only  three 
branches  you  will  need  three  cross-pieces 
which  will  be  lashed  in  triangular  shape. 
Now  fasten  the  end  of  the  anchor  rope 
around  the  fork  and  take  a half-hitch 
around  the  end  of  the  shank,  secure  it 
with  a piece  of  wire,  and  there  you  are. 
!(See  figure  in  left-hand  upper  corner  of 
drawing. ) 

WHEN  fall  comes  around,  if  you  are 
in  a duck  country,  those  same  logs 
will  make  a foundation  for  as  good  a 
sink-box  as  you  need.  Make  a shallow 
box  of  boards.  It  should  be  about  6 
Ifeet  long,  27  inches  wide  and  not  over  a 
foot  deep.  Caulk  all  the  joints  with  rags 
and  putty,  tar  or  pitch  (you  can  get  the 
pitch  in  the  woods,  but  melt  a little  tallow 
in  with  it  to  keep  it  soft).  Secure  this 
box  between  the  logs,  their  tops  on  the 
same  level ; cover  the  outfit  more  or  less 
with  brush  or  grass,  anchor  it  in  a suit- 
able place  with  a pole  at  each  end  and 
go  to  it. 

I Even  in  the  water,  a log  is  at  best  a 
{cumbersome  affair  and  is,  moreover, 
jwasteful  of  wood,  which  is  getting 
{scarcer  every  day.  Let’s  look  a little 
^further  and  see  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

! One  cubic  foot  of  cedar  contains 
iitwelve  board  feet  of  lumber,  that  is  to 
Isay,  it  has  the  makings  of  a plank  one 
ffoot  wide,  twelve  feet  long  and  seven- 

I eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  allowing  for 
the  saw  cuts.  Rip  it  again  and  we  have 
two  planks  of  the  same  surface  dimen- 
sions and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
‘again  allowing  for  the  saw.  Rip  one  of 
^these  planks  down  the  middle  and  cut 
'them  all  into  six-foot  lengths.  Then  lay 
*one  12-inch  plank  and  one  6-inch  plank 
idown  side  by  side  and  cleat  them  to- 
|gether.  Stand  another  12-inch  plank  on 
each  side  and  cut  up  the  other  6-inch 
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William  Mills  & Son 

19  PARK  PLACE  NEW  YORK 

Fishing  Tackle  Specialists 

(OVER  100  YEARS) 


Sole  Agents  lor 

H.  L.  LEONARD  RODS 

The  Rod  You  Will  Eventually  Buy 


Our  SI'ECIAL  BOOKLET  contain;  llE- 
.SCKIBTIO.VS  and  I’KICE.S  of  good-. 
KlSHl.NG  LAWS  of  f,  .S.  and  CA.N- 
AUA;  COLOR  PLATES  of  FLIES; 
lir.MOROrS  ARTICLE  on  ANGLI.NC, 
and  a "XOVEI.,  IN’DE.X"  describing  out- 
lits  for  angling  for  v.arious  (iame  Fishes. 
Copy  mailed  on  receipt  of  10c  in  stamp 
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FOR  ONE  TIUNDREp  YEARS  we  have  been  making  rikI  selling  Fishing  Tackle  am!  successfully  surrlyitu* 
iho  wants  of  Uiscrimiuaiing  Anglers.  The  business  has  b**en  carritnl  on  by.  and  handed  down  through 
FOUR  GENERATIONS  OF  THE  SAME  FAMILY — and  still  has  the  I'crsonal  and  careful  altcnti-Mi  ot 
three  members  of  the  third  and  fourtli  generations  of  same  (thus  insuring  an  interest  in  the  quality  of 
goods,  and  of  service  to  customers,  that  cannot  be  had  under  any  other  condition). 

EVERY  ORDER,  and  inquiry  as  to  goods,  RECEH'^S  THE  ATTENTION  OF  ONE  OF  THE  MU  MILT.S 
(all  of  whom  are  expert  Anglers — who  can  use.  and  use  smcessfnllv.  ilte  artiole.s  that  we  make  and  aelii 
Some  one  of  them  has  fished  in  most  of  the  better  known  localities  «-f  the  riiited  Statt^s  and  fanada  tf*«r 
Trout,  Bass,  Salmon  an<l  the  various  Salt  Wafer  (Jame  Fishes),  so  <*tistomers  are  assure  1 of  rec'elving  g>«»dt 
of  the  nwessary  high  quality  for.  and  suitability  to.  their  angling  nectssities. 


A F ew  of  Our  Specialties 

FLY  CASTING  TACKLE 


RODS  FOR  WET  OR  D.IY  FLY 


"Paragon,"  8 to  9V^  feet $7.75 

"Tuscarora,"  8V4  to  9V^  feet 9.85 

"Eclipse,"  8 to  9^^  feet 13.5t) 

"Nonpareil."  8 to  9V^  feet 19.00 

"Mills’  Standard."  8 to  9V2  feel 28.00 

"H.  L.  Leonard,"  TVz  to  feel 50.00 

SINGLE-ACTION  TROUT  REELS 

"FEATHERLIGHT"  $3.00 

"('RESrO"  (ENGLISH  TVJ'K) 5.00 

"KENNET"  (ENGLISH)  12.75 

•'ll.  L.  LEONARD" 18.00 

DOUBLE-TAPERED  TROUT  LINES 
.’'0-Yd.  Size  I)  Sr  o K Size  F 

IMPERI.\L  (Wet  Fly).. $4. 70  $4.20  $3.7.5  ea. 

INTRINSIC  (Dry  Fly)..  0.U<»  8.0U  7.00  " 


Size  "D"  for  powerful:  "E"  for  medium; 
"F"  for  light  Rot's. 


FLY  COOKS  AND  BOXES 

BOXES  with  compartments §0..5.5  to  $15.00 

BOXES  with  individual  cli|is S.i  *'  (J..50 

BOOKS  (clips  or  pockets) 1.00  " 1C. 25 


"INTRINSIC”  TAPERED  LEADERS 


For  Dry  Fly — 3 weights — 7 >3  fiet $0.60 

F-»r  Wet  Fly — 3 weights — C La 4.5 

ENGLISH  DRY  OR  FLOATING  FLIES 

Sizes  15.  12  and  10  regular $1  .ho  d"Z. 

Sizes  8 regular  and  lO  Ivoiig  Shank 2 20 

SLic.s  C regular  and  8 Ixjiig  Shunk 2.0u  " 


LOUIS  RHEAD'S 

AMERICAN  NATURE  TROUT  FLIES 
10  jialterns  each  for  April.  .May.  Jmn*  and  .Hily 
.\ngling  and  three  patterns  of  the  jMiiiular  Sliad 


Flies.  Price  of  all  patterns $2.50d.  ‘Oi 

BEST  "WET"  TROUT  FLIES 
luther  Regular  or  Light  Tieil $1.50  .I07 

"ALBION”  WADERS 
(The  Otily  I'erfect  Wa<^ers) 

I,EGGI.\GS,  S.ocking  F.  et  $12  00 

i,i:ggin(;s.  lk;ht  wgi.  so.cking  Fc. t u ti- 

THorSKUS.  stocking  Feet  20  00 

THOrSERS.  LIGHT  Wgl.  Stocking  21. n:: 


How  these  game  old  fighters  of 
the  northern  waters  go  for  the 
gleam  of  a Hildebrandt  Spinner. 
No  other  lure  looks  half  so  good  or 
is  more  effective  in  holding  strikes. 
By  actual  count,  Hildebrandt 
spinners  and  flies  land  more  big 
muskies  than  all  other  lures  put 
together.  Make  sure  your  kit  con- 
tains a complete  assortment  of 
Hildebrandt  spinners  and  Hilde- 
brandt flies. 

FREE  TO  FISHERMEN 

"Write  at  once  for  your  copy  of 
HILDEBRANDT’S  HINTS  on 
flies  and  spinners.  It  shows  in 
actual  size  the  complete  line  of 
Hildebrandt’s  inimitable  lures  for 
casting,  trolling  and  fly  fishing. 
A post  card  will  bring  your  copy , 


THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO. 

669  HIGH  ST.,  LOGANSPORT,  INDIANA 


mimiNPr 


X 7HETHER  camp- 
VV  ing,  hunting,  fish- 
ing,  engineering  or  riding 
you  need  Duxbak  or 
Kamp-it  Togs  to  with- 

f stand  the  hard  usage. 

Good  looking,  with  prices 
right,  you  will  find  a garment 
to  suit  your  individual  needs 
at  your  dealers.  Ask  him  or 
write  us  for  1922  style  book. 

‘ UTICA-DUXBAK  CORP. 

10  Hickory  St.  Utica,  N.Y. 


"Huxbak 


and 

Outinq  Toqs 
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THE  SHANNON  TWIN  SPINNER 


Pa  ented 


85c. 


Red,  White  op  Yellow  Fly 


GET  ONE  AND  BE  LUCKY 

It  Gets  the  Fish — bass,  pickerel  or  musky — in  thick 
lilies  or  rushes,  stumps  or  snags,  or  in  open  water. 
Fish  where  the  fish  are.  Thai's  the  way  the  big 
catches  are  made.  It  s all  the  same  to  the  Shannon. 
Then  note  how  close  the  blades  run  to  point  of  hook. 
No  fish  can  hit  them  without  being  hooked.  A 
strike  means  a fish.  That  s why  so  many  big  catches 
are  made  on  the  Shannon.  Ask  any  one  who  uses  it. 
Or  better,  try  it  yourself.  Order  now. 

Shannon  Twin  Spinner  (like  cut) 85c. 

Shannon  Porker  (for  pork  rind)  ....... 65c. 

Send  stamp  for  catalog  of  Baits,  Flies,  Lines,  Leaders, 
Weedless  Hooks,  etc. 


W.  J.  JAMISON  CO.,  DEPT.  S,  73G  SO.  CALIFORNIA  AVENUE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Loadini 
Casting  ^ 
Bait 


M^lij  Crawfish 

lures  them  from  under  the  lily  pads 
and  out  of  the  weeds  when  all  other 
baits  fail.  Looks  and  acts  like  a live 
crawfish  —dives,  darts,  wiggles — sure 
catch  for  Bass,  Pickerel,  Muskie  and 
other  game  fish.  Made  in  twelve  color 
combinations;  two  sizes;  No.  1 (V^  oz.) 
No.  2 02.)  Order  yours  today — send 

P.  O.  or  Elxp.  Money  Order,  or  check. 

$1.00  each,  Parcel  Post  Insured 
Our  own  hand-tied  Trout  and  Bass  Flies, 
Eyed  Trout  flies,  one  dozen  assorted  in 
watertight  tin  box  (snelled  flies  mount- 
ed on  card)  $2.00  per  doz.  Bass  flies 
(one  dozen  assorted,  mounted  on  card) 
2.75  per  dozen. 

F.B.HAMILTON  CO. 

320  BRALEY  BLDG.  BOX  595-H  PASADENA  CALIF 


Camping'  Outfits 


At  New  Rcdnccd  Prices— Save  Hall 

Complete  tourists  outfits.  Tents,  __wearing 
apparel.  Shoes,  Blankets,  New 
and  used  Army  Goods  at  money 
saving  prices.  Send  atonce  for  ‘ 

BIG  FREE  CATALOG 

Full  line  of  tents,  made  from  heavy 
Army  duck.  Used  army  clothes 
suitable  for  knockabout.  Send  your 
name  and  address.  A postal  will  do. 

Carnie-Gondie  Company, 

Dept  602  Kansas  City,  Ho. 


Catch  Fish, 


Eels,  Mink  and  Muskrats  in 
large  numbers  SURE — with 
our  new,  folding,  galvanized 
STEEL  WIRE  TRAP.  It 
catches  them  like  a fly-trap  catches  flies.  All  sizes.  Write 
for  descriptive  price  list,  and  free  booklet  on  best  bait  ever 
discovered  for  attracting  all  Winds  of  fish.  Agents  wanted. 

WALTON  SUPPLY  CO..K-71 . St.  Louis.  Mo. 


No.  7 ”3  HoobAvith  or  WithouA 
No.  8 - 6 Hoob\Fly  Spinner  Porky 

Send  for  Circular  AI^.l^OSS* 
1712  COLUMBUS  HD.  CLE.VELAJJD 


)WI6GLER 


TROUT  FLIES 

FROM  THE  EMERALD  ISLE 

Finest  quality.  Lowest  prices.  Wet  Flies  or  Dry  Flies. 
Any  pattern.  Immediate  delivery.  Catalogs  free. 

LTrirTT/^  A IVJ  Specialist  in  Fly  Tying. 
• Fishing  Tackle  Maker 

INNS  QUAY,  DUBLIN,  Irish  Free  State 


Trout  and  Salmon  Flies 

Tied  to  your  order  AS  you  want  them,  WHEN 
you  want  them.  All  my  flies  are  tied  to  best 
quality  Pennell-eyed  liooks. 

Home-made  flies — not  factory-made. 

Fly  tying  material. 

Lists  on  request. 

W.  E.  SCRIPTURE,  JR.,  ROME,  N.  Y. 


, A REAL  MINNOW 

I At  The  End  Of  Year  line  Can  Do  No  More  Than  One  OfOnr 
1 “AHNA  THOROUGHBRED  LURES” 

I Write  Now  For  Free  Literature — You  Won’t 
I Regret  It— Live  Dealers  Wanted  Eveiywhere. 

I STANDARD  BAIT  CO.,  530  Monument  Sg.,  RACINE,  WIS. 


FOLDING  PUNCTURE-PROOF  CANVAS  BOATS 

Light,  easy  to  handle,  no  leaks  or  repairs;  check  as  baggage,  car^ 
by  hand;  safe  for  family:  all  sizes;  non-sinkable;  stronger  than  wood, 
used  by  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Governments.  Awarded  First  Prize  at 
Chicago  ■'nd  St,  Louis  World's  Fairs.  We  fit  our  boats  for  Outboard 

l<YnTFol'fin9''c3'ivas  Boat  Co.,  428  Harrison  St.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


WITCH-ELK  BOOTS 

LIGHTEST  AND  EASIEST  BOOTS  MADE 

All  heights  for  men  and  women.  Comfort  sportsman’s  first 
essential.  Feet  stand  hardest  knocks.  Protect  them  with 

Witch -Elk  Boots 


Ask  dealer  to  order  pair  or 
write  for  Catalogue  R. 


Witchell  ■ Sheill  Company 


Also  moccasins,  golf,  tennis, 
baseball  and  all  athletic  shoes 

DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 


plank  into  eighteen-inch  lengths  to  close jj 
up  the  ends.  We  now  have  a box  18 
inches  wide,  12  inches  deep  and  6 feet 
long.  Its  total  volume  is  nine  cubic  feet, 
and  it  will  support  in  the  water  558 
pounds  (including  its  own  weight,  and 
providing  the  seams  are  watertight)  be- 
fore water  comes  over  the  top.  True,  we 
have  used  some  extra  wood  and  a few 
nails  to  fasten  the  original  pieces  to- 
gether, but  that’s  where  civilization  be- 
gins to  show,  j 

We  have  lost  somewhat  in  that  we 
now  have  a sinkable  contrivance,  but  it!l 
would  support  250  pounds  in  comparative 
safety,  and  the  rest  is  a matter  of  per- 
sonal skill  in  keeping  right  side  up,  an-, 
other  step  in  civilization,  or,  at  least,! 
the  dawn  of  it.  | 

Of  course,  a boat  of  these  dimension? 
would  not  be  practical,  but  you  undoubt- 1: 
edly  get  the  drift  of  the  idea.  By  the|jj 
use  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  terrn^^ 
our  minds,  and  the  addition  of  a littlej 
labor,  we  have  improved  upon  nature’s! 
raw  materials  to  the  extent  of  making  a1 
block  of  cedar  carry  in  the  water  twenty  il 
times  its  own  weight  instead  of  some-| 
thing  less  than  twice. 

The  simple  mathematics  we  have  gonCj! 
through  are  the  fundamentals  of  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  all  boats  and 
ships.  The  processes  grow  complex  as^ 
we  progress  from  the  log  through  thel 
box  to  the  conventional  boat  - shaped  j 
form,  but  in  every  case  it  is  simply  a solu- 
tion of  the  same  basic  question : How  big 
must  a boat  be  to  carry  a given  weight 
and  carry  it  safely,  with  something  tq 
spare  ? i 

In  the  articles  to  follow  we  will  lool 
into  a few  of  these  complexities  as  w( 
try  our  brains  and  hands  on  better  boats 
suitable  for  various  purposes. 


HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE 
OF  A RIFLE  J 

{Continued  from  page  249)  f 

bore  had  previously  been  allowed  to  be-|! 
come  bady  rusted  or  pitted. 

Emery  or  other  abrasive  substance'| 
should  never  be  used  to  clean  out  thf 
bore  of  a rifle  as  their  use  will  do  mon 
harm  than  good,  and  they  may  spoil  tht 
barrel  entirely.  Rust-removing  com- 
pounds will  generally  do  neither  good  noi 
harm  to  a rusted  or  pitted  rifle  barrel' 
The  best  course  to  take  in  dealing  witl 
a rusty  or  pitted  rifle  barrel  is  to  clear 
it  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  keep  it  wel 
oiled  with  a good  grade  of  gun  oil  or  i 
rust  preventative,  and  let  worse  enough 
alone.  If  the.  barrel  does  not  respond  t( 
this  treatment,  get  a new  barrel.  oi 
Black,  semi  - smokeless  and  lesmol 
powders  cannot  be  used  in  rifles  having 
quick  twists,  like  the  25-35,  30-30,  30-40 
etc.,  as  they  will  foul  the  barrels  of  such 
guns  badly,  making  it  difficult  to  cleat 
the  gun  and  sometimes  cause  severe  case 
of  leading  or  metal  fouling.  These  pow 
ders  will  also  cause  excessive  fouling  ii  S 
black  powder  rifles  if  they  are  usei 
loosely  in  small  charges  in  shells  bavins 
a large  chamber  space.  i 


In  Writing  to  Aclvertisers  mention  Forest  ond  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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From  experiment  and  close  observa-  I 
tions  the  writer  finds  that  if  metal- 
jacketed  bullets  are  given  a thin  coating 
of  grease  there  will  be  less  chances  of 
metal  fouling  and  better  accuracy.  The 
writer  believes  that  if  lubricated  metal- 
jacketed  bullets  were  used  exclusively  in 
a high-power  rifle,  the  life  of  the  barrel 
would  be  almost  doubled.  However,  in 
lubricating  high-power  rifle  bullets,  care 
must  be  taken  that  no  grease  is  left  on 
the  shell.  Probably  in  the  future,  when 
target-shooting  with  high-power  rifles 
becomes  a popular  sport  and  these  rifles 
are  used  throughout  the  year  instead  of 
only  during  a short  time  in  the  autumn 
or  winter,  some  means  will  be  taken  to 
provide  lubrication  for  the  cartridges 
that  are  put  on  the  market. 

give  a rifle  the  proper  care,  some 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  am- 
munition used.  Cartridges  that  are  not 
perfectly  clean  should  not  be  inserted  in 
the  chamber  of  the  gun.  If  the  cartridges 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  loops  of  a 
leather  belt  any  great  length  of  time  they 
often  get  badly  corroded  and  should  be 
cleaned  before  being  used.  The  presence 
of  too  much  oil  or  grease  in  the  chamber 
of  the  rifle  will  sometimes  lead  to  pulling 
the  shell  apart  somewhere  between  the 
^ head  of  the  shell  and  the  seat  of  the  bul- 
■ let.  Then,  too,  the  powder  charge  in  a 
cartridge  may  become  deteriorated  by 
exposing  the  cartridge  to  light  oils  for 
long  enough  periods  to  allow  some  of  the 
oil  to  seep  in  between  the  primer  and  the 
primer  pocket  or  in  between  the  bullet 
and  the  neck  of  the  shell.  It  is  a good 
plan  to  get  into  the  habit  of  extracting 
an  empty  shell  immediately  after  it  is 
fired  and  not  allow  it  to  remain  in  the 
chamber.  High  velocity  cartridges  should 
never  be  used  in  a black  powder  rifle  that 
does  not  have  a smokeless  steel  barrel  as 
there  is  danger  of  the  weapon  bursting  at 
the  breecli,  especially  if  the  bore  is  not 
clean  and  bright. 

In  using  a 22  caliber  rifle  it  is  advisable 
not  to  use  "long  and  short  cartridges  in 
I the  gun  promiscuously  during  a day’s 
hunt,  without  cleaning  out  the  chamber 
^ of  the  gun  before  interchanging  the  two 
lengths.  The  short  cartridges  will  leave 
a residue  that,  unless  removed,  will  be- 

Icome  strongly  imbedded  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  shell  chamber  in  using  the  longer 
shells.  Where  the  long  and  short  cart- 
ridges are  used  carelessly  in  the  same 
gun,  there  is  danger  of  the  fore  part  of 
J the  chamber  becoming  rusted  or  pitted 
I and  making  it  difficult  to  extract  the  fired 
^ shells  of  the  long  or  long  rifle  cartridges. 

The  long  rifle  cartridges  are  more  pow- 
f erful  and  accurate  than  the  long  or  short 
I cartridges. 

Carelessness  in  removing  or  changing 
the  sights,  especially  the  rear  sight,  fre- 
I quently  results  in  denting  or  springing 
1 the  barrel  out  of  line  and  seriously 
affects  its  shooting  qualities.  If  the 
sight-base  is  too  large  for  the  slot,  it 
I will  act  as  a wedge  if  driven  into  the 
recess  on  the  barrel  and  the  shooter  may 
unconsciously  cause  a great  pressure  to 
be  exerted  that  may  result  in  serious 
injury  to  the  gun.  If  the  sights  fit  the 
barrel-slot  too  tightly,  the  base  of  the 
sight  should  be  reduced  to  the  proper 
size  by  using  a small  file.  Never  enlarge 


Quick,  Clean  Way 

To  Do  Your  Camp  Cooking 


Get  out  your  Kampkook, 
remove  the  cover  and 
light  up.  In  two  min- 
utes you  have  a hot,  blue  gas 
flame;  coffee  steaming  and  ba- 
con sizzling  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  gather  fuel  for  a wood 
camp  fire.  Kampkook  makes 
its  own  gas  from  the  same  grade 
of  gasoline  you  use  in  your  car. 


Easy  to  light,  wind  proof,  safe 
anywhere.  Most  experienced 
tourists  and  campers  cook  the 
Kampkook  way  because  it  en- 
ables them  to  prepare  a hurry-up 
lunch  or  a big  meal  anywhere,  as 
quickly  as  in  the  home  kitchen. 
Kampkooks  are  sold  by  dealers 
in  sporting  goods  everywhere. 

Write  for  folder  on  our  complete  line 
of  Kampkooking  appliances. 


o 


THE  IDEAL  CATvlP  STOVE 
American  Gas  Machine  Co. 

832  Clark  St..  Albert  Lea.  Minn. 


KAMPKOOK  No.  3 
Price  in  the  U.  S,  $7.50.  AHo 
made  with  brass  case  at  $^.50; 
large  size  two  burner  $8.50;  three 
burner  model  $12.00. 


IT'S  ALL  INSIDE 
All  Kampkooks  fold  up 
like  a miniature  suit  case 
when  not  in  use  with  all 
parts  packed  inside  case, 
protected  against  loss  or 
breakage. 


A RE  you  taking  a trip  by  auto 
this  summer?  Get  a genuine 
Easily  carried  DeMoin  Tour-Tent— a camp 
in  the  car.  This  homefor  your  party;  a shelter 
bag,,  12x^.  is  for  your  car  wherever  you  park, 
^rnished  free  Easy  to  carry. 

With  each  equip-  t 

ment.  Whatever  make  your  car,  wher- 

ever you  plan  to  go,  whether 
you  park  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  in  the  mountains,  aiong 
the  country  roadside,  at  the 
lakeshore— the  DeMoin  Tour-Tent  is 
your  outdoor  home,  your  garage. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  full  partic- 
ulars of  this  most  popular  of 
tour  tents. 

Deft  Moines  Tent  and  Awning  Co. 


Your  choice  of 
Olive  Drab  or 
Khaki  canvas, 
mildew  and  wa* 
terproef . N o 

poleaoaed.  Put 
^ Id  6 minutes. 
CampWiff  space 
Id  additioD  to 
abater  for  a 
71^t  wide. 


I 

I 


Live  sales  opportunity 
for  affents  and  deal* 
ers.  Write  or  wire 
for  proposition. 


Sleep  inYour  Ford ! 


Camp  outlnany  weather— stto 
hotel  hills.  Tv\«*  can  sleep,  im* 
ahly  In  the  Koldawaj  Kortl 
Heady  for  use  in  4 min. 
Doesn't  injure  Ford.  S.»lan 
tourinit  car  m<x1elf  fl4  .‘in. 
Send  no  money — Jusipa>  i Ti- 
nian. .Money  back  auarantre. 
Onler  from  Outers  b>julp.  To., 


Rest  quality,  lowest  prices.  Our  money 
back  guarantee  covers  all  purchases. 
ARMY  SHELTER  TENTS  ...  $3.00 

Khaki  Riding  Breeches  3.00 

Khaki  Trousers  2.50 

Flannel  Shirts  . 3.00 

U.  S.  Army  Axe  .50 

Camp  Cooking  Grates  .30 

Folding  Mess  Pans  .25 

Athletic  Shirts  -75 

Army  Folding  Cots  4.00 

Army  0.  0.  Wool  Bl.^nkets  2.75 

.\rmy  tents  all  si/..-  and  '•  m' ' other  articles 
for  ramps  or  outings  Send  for  bln 
eatalofi  123 

RUSSELL’S.  Inc, 

Formerly  .Vrmy  A:  Navy  Store  Co. 

245  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
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In  the  New  Style 

Cvera>’ote 

RI 

$6. 


You’ll  appreciate 
a delicious,  fresh 
supply  of  food — 
and  beverages  re- 
freshingly cool- 
after  a morning  in 
the open. 


your  menu  and  take  an  ample 
supply  of  milk,  butter,  fresh  meat,  etc.,  in  this 
neat,  strong,  popular  - priced  Everybody’s 
Hawkeye  Basket  Kefrigerator.  Compartment 
holds  ice  supply  for  the  day . Just  right  for  any 
outing— motoring,  yachting,  fishing,  hunting, 
picnics  and  campin^r.  If  dealers  cannot  supply  you. 
send  your  check  for  one.  Catalogrue  and  booklet  of 
tasty  lunch  recipes  sent  on  request.  Also  ask  about 
our  extensive  line  of  other  styles. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO. 

760  Hawkeye  Building  Burlington,  Iowa 


RUSSEU^ 

[“NEVER  LEAK" 

Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot  that  sportsmen 
swear  by — soft,  easy-fit- 
ting and  as  near  water- 
proof as  a leather  boot 
can  be. 

Made  to  meas> 
ure  from  best 
q ualit  7 
cbrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


IfyouT  dealer 


Go  Where  Nature  Is 

Make  every  opportunity — whether  two  days  or 
two  weeks — a healthful,  carefree  outing. 
Bundle  the  family  and  a “Gold  Medal”  outfit 
into  the  car — seek  out  the  restful  quiet  of 
Nature’s  favored  spots.  Multiply  the  refresh- 
ing enjoyment  of  “roughing  it”  with  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  “Gold  Medal”  Fold- 
ing Furniture.  Its  light  weight  and  extreme 
compactness  make  it  easy  to  carry.  It  is  dur- 
able— easily  set  up — inexpensive. 

The  “Gold  Medal”  Complete  Line  of  folding 
furniture  for  camp  and  home  includes  folding 
cots,  tables,  chairs,  camp  stools,  bath  tubs,  etc. 
Ask  for  the  Genuine  “Gold  Medal.”  Insist  on 
it.  Reliable  dealers  have  it  or  can  get  it  for 
you.  The  name  and  trade-mark  on  every 
piece.  Catalog  on  request. 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture  Mfg.  Co. 

1740  Packard  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 

For  30  years  makers  of  fine  folding  furniture 

‘Cold  Medal: 

TRADE  MARK  REO.  US.  PAT.  OFF. 

FoLDme  FuRNmiRE 


Robert  H.  Rockwell 


1440  East  63rd  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Complete  Line  of  High-Grade  Im- 
ported Firearms  and  Finest  Quality 
Ammunition  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Including  Luge 
Mauser,  Ortgies, 

Haenel-Schmeisser,  Sauer  & 

Sohii,  Dreyse,  Walther,  Mann,  etc., 
automatic  pistols.  Genuine  Mauser 
and  Mannlicher-Schoenauer  sporting 
rifles,  holsters,  detachable  stocks, 
extra  magazines,  repair  parts  and  other 
accessories. 

P.  VON  FRANTZIUS 

828  George  Street,  D*8  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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the  sight-slots  on  the  barrel.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  use  a small  brass  or  copper 
rod  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, to  move  the  sights  and  strike 
this  with  a mallet  so  as  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  barrel  or  battering  the  base  of 
the  sight.  If  the  ivory  on  a sight  turns 
yellow  it  can  be  whitened  by  exposure  to 
the  sunlight. 

Nothing  outside  of  rust  makes  a rifle 
more  unsightly  than  the  presence  of 
screw-heads  that  have  been  damaged  by 
carelessness  or  by  using  a screwdriver 
that  did  not  fit  the  slots  properly.  The 
use  of  a nail  or  an  iron  punch  to  remove 
the  pins  and  driving  out  or  replacing  the 
sights  by  hammering  them  with  an  iron 
instrument,  are  other  indications  of 
carelessness  that  one  should  avoid.  Using 
the  butt  of  a gun  as  a club  or  a tool  to 
probe  unaccessable  places  and  the  barrel 
as  a crowbar,  are  practices  that  not  only 
do  much  damage  to  the  weapon  but 
sometimes  result  in  a serious  accident. 
Heads  of  screws  or  the  tips  of  pins  can 
be  reblued  by  holding  them  in  a gas 
flame  until  the  desired  color  is  obtained, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  reblue  the  barrel, 
frame  or  other  large  parts  by  this 
method. 

There  are  a number  of  styles  of  clean- 
ing-rods on  the  market,  a few  of  which 
one  should  avoid.  Rods  that  have  an  en- 
larged flattened  head,  through  which  a 
slot  is  made,  are  the  cheapest  and  poor- 
est of  the  different  styles.  They  do  not 
permit  an  easy  back-and-forth  move- 
ment of  the  cleaning-rod  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  scratch  or  injure  the  rifling  by 
their  use,  especially  if  they  are  made  of 
steel.  The  head  of  the  rod,  where  the 
slot  for  the  cleaning  patches  is  located, 
should  be  of  no  greater  diameter  at  any 
point  than  that  of  the  rod  itself.  Either 
the  tip  of  the  rod  or  the  handle  should 
revolve  so  as  to  allow  the  rod  to  follow 
the  rifling  with  the  least  resistance. 
Brass  makes  the  best  cleaning- rod,  but 
in  cleaning  high-power  rifles  it  is  ad- 
visable to  use  a steel  rod  which  is  not 
dissolved  by  ammonia  or  other  prepara- 
tions that  are  used  to  remove  the  metal 
fouling.  A cleaning-rod  should  always 
be  introduced  from  the  breech  end  of  the 
barrel,  if  possible,  instead  of  from  the 
muzzle.  If  it  is  necessary  to  introduce 
the  rod  from  the  muzzle,  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  injury  to  that  delicate 
part  of  the  rifle-bore.  Jointed  cleaning- 
rods  are  generally  preferable  to  the  solid 
or  one-piece  rods. 

Canton  flannel  makes  the  best  clean- 
ing patches.  Procure  one  or  more  yards 
of  this  material  and  wash  it  in  hot  water 
and  then  dry  thoroughly.  This  will  make 
it  limp  and  more  absorbent.  After  one 
has  determined  the  size  of  the  patches 
best  suited  to  his  use,  a large  number  can 
be  cut  up  into  rectangular  and  uniform 
pieces  at  one  time.  This  will  give  a 
good  supply  of  handy  cleaning-patches 
that  will  save  much  time  and  trouble  and 
help  considerable  to  lighten  the  task  of 
cleaning  a rifle. 

There  are  a number  of  high-grade 
gun  oils  on  the  market  and  every 
shooter  should  have  a liberal  supply  on 
hand  at  all  times  and  use  it  freely,  but 
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not  wastefully,  on  all  the  metal  parts  of 
his  gun.  Gun  coils  can  be  obtained  in 
either  bottles  or  cans,  the  latter  con- 
tainer being  generally  preferred  by  most 
shooters.  Just  enough  oil  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  metal  to  form  a visible  oily 
[ film.  It  is  a waste  of  time  to  try  to  oil 
[ a damp  metal  surface,  as  oil  and  water 
[ will  not  mix.  The  gun  should  be  per- 
I fectly  dry  and  slightly  warm,  so  that  the 
[ oil  or  grease  will  fill  all  the  microscopic 
j'  pores  in  the  metal  and  form  an  unbroken 
i film  that  will  give  the  best  protection 
; agaist  rust  or  wear. 

h A good  gun  grease  should  be  included 
in  every  sportsman’s  cleaning  equipment. 

: Oils  do  very  well  where  the  weapon  is 
I used  frequently,  but,  if  it  is  to  be  laid 
away  for  any  length  of  time,  a heavier- 
; bodied  coating  should  be  used  so  as  to 
remain  more  permanently  on  the  exposed 
; surfaces.  In  applying  gun  grease  to  the 
! bore  of  a rifle,  the  surplus  must  be 
' removed  by  running  a cleaning-patch 
; through  the  barrel  before  a shot  is  fired, 
j Gun  grease  will  come  in  handy  to  apply 
to  the  polished  metal  surfaces  of  a gun 
[ while  on  a hunting  trip  during  damp  or 
i rainy  weather.  Sometimes  greases  are 
made  by  the  shooter  himself  from  ani- 
\ mal  fats.  While  some  of  these  prepara- 
' tions  are  satisfactory  if  free  from  salt 
.:  or  acids,  there  is  generally  much  more 
I satisfaction  obtained  in  using  an  article 
^ that  is  carefully  compounded  and  put  on 
i the  market  for  the  use  for  which  it  is 
intended.  Grease  put  up  in  collapsible 
: metal  tubes  is  very  convenient  to  use  and 
■ carry  on  a hunt,  and  the  manufactured 
' article  has  another  advantage  over  the 
I home-made  greases  in  that  they  generally 
have  a pleasing  odor.  Greases  or  heavy 
I oils  should  not  be  used  on  the  mechanism 
of  a rifle  as  they  are  likely  to  gum  and 
interfere  with  the  easy  or  proper  action 
of  the  more  delicate  parts. 

A few  drops  of  a mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  turpentine 
applied  to  the  stock  and  forearm  and 
I rubbed  well  into  the  surface  and  finished 
by  rubbing  briskly  with  a clean  cloth, 
will  go  a long  ways  towards  preserving 
[ a lasting  finish  on  the  wooden  parts  of 
I the  arm.  Where  this  form  of  finish  is 
f used  exclusively  on  the  stock  and  fore- 
r arm,  a very  durable  and  beautiful  finish 
[ will  be  obtained  by  repeated  applications 
at  intervals  of  several  weeks  or  months. 

The  formation  of  frost  on  the  metal 
parts  of  a gun  when  it  is  brought  into  a 
j warm  room  from  out-of-doors  on  a cold 
I winter’s  day,  the  sweat  from  the  hands 
on  a hot  day,  and  the  danger  of  damp- 
ness reaching  a rifle  after  it  is  stored 
away,  are  a few  of  the  common  dangers 
that  must  be  reckoned  with  in  caring  for 
a rifle.  Then  there  are  the  precautions 
against  leaving  cleaning-patches  in  the 
barrel  and  the  dangers  of  getting  mud  or 
snow  in  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  which 
may  result  in  damage  to  the  weapon  or 
injury  to  the  shooter  if  the  gun  is  fired 
without  their  removal.  Shooters  with  a 
meddlesome  disposition  oftentimes  court 
death  or  permanent  disability  by  attempt- 
ing to  experiment  in  a haphazard  way 
with  heavy  charges  of  smokeless  powder 
or  in  trying  to  get  a higher  velocity  out 
of  a factory-loaded  shell. 


Two  Burner  Model 


(Jour  rijost 
i/acaiion‘j\il 

Wherever  you  go — whatever  the  weather- 
no  trouble,  no  muss,  no  delay.  Auto  Kamp 
Kook  Kit  is  ready  in  a jiffy — a real  stove 
that  will  cook  your  meals  just  as  quickly 
and  efficiently  as  if  you  were  in  your  own 
kitchen.  And  when  the  meal  is  over,  it’s 
only  a moment's  work  to  pack  the  utensils 
inside,  close  the  lid,  and  it  s out  of  the  way 
— light  and  compact,  smaller  than  an  ordi- 
nary suitcase,  with  a handle  for  carrying. 


The  must  popular  size,  beiiiK  large 
L'lKiugh  fur  a party  of  six  or  eight 
piTsnns.  Price  complete  with  utensils 
as  shown,  $15.50.  Price  without  uten- 
sils, $13.50. 


Two  Burner  Model,  Closed 

All  equipment  packed  inside 


Ten  Points  of  Superiority 

1.  lias  real  grates  like  a gas  stove. 

2.  Xo  valve  hamlU'S  to  break  tiff. 

3.  Detachable  key  gives  ctikl  hatulle. 

4.  Master  burner  generates  both  burners 
at  once. 

5.  Lul  forms  work  table  ami  warming 
plate. 

().  Pressure  gauge  assures  perfect  safely. 

7 ('inch  fitting  elbow  prevents  leakage. 

8.  Paketl  enamel  finish  can’t  rust  or 
corriKle. 

9.  Polished  brass  lank  can't  rust;  lasts 
a lifetime. 

10.  Legs  are  detadiable— jiack  inside. 


burn  ordinary  gasoline — same  grade  as  you 
use  in  your  car.  It  gives  a steady  hot  blue 
fiame  just  like  a gas  range,  and  a thirty- 
mile  wind  cannot  blow  it  out.  Finished  in 
chocolate  brown  baked  enamel,  with  polished 
brass  tank.  Made  in  several  sizes  from  the 
One  Burner  Model  at  $8.50  to  the  Six  Party 
Suitcase  Outfit  at  $45.00. 

There’s  an  oven,  too,  that  makes  it  easy  to 
have  roasts  and  pastries  while  camping.  Size 
12x12x11  inches,  folding  fiat  to  12x11x2 
inches  for  carrying.  Price  $4.50. 

Most  good  dealers  sell  Auto 
Kamp  Kook  Kits.  If  yours 
doesn*t,  write  direct. 

PRENTISS-WABERS  STOVE  CO. 

General  Olfices  and  Factory 
4 SPRING  ST.  WISCONSIN  RAPIDS,  WIS. 

New  York  Chicago  Los  Anodes 
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IS  YOUR  GUN  CLEAN? 


The  greatest  boon  to  modern 
riflemen  and  shotgun  users  is 

HOPPE’S  NITRO  POWDER 
SOLVENT  No.  9 

It  removes  every  trace  of  pow- 
der residue  from  your  rifle  or 
shotgun.  Oil  alone  will  never 
do  this.  Prevents  pitting  and 
fouling.  You'll  find  it  an  aid 
to  accurary.  Your  sporting 
goods  dealer  can  supply  you. 

( You  know  your  rjun  is  clenn — 
if  you  ^tse  Hoppe’s  NITRO 
POWDER  SOLVENT  No.  9) 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  Inc. 

2314  North  glh  Street  PHIUDELPHIA.  PA. 


New  U,  S.  Navy  Rain 

Suit, 

53-75  Prepaid 

1 rf  1 

r -V 

C ' L 

YjV' 

will  keep  you  dry  in  the  hardest  rain  and 
protect  against  the  ronghcat  wind.  Made 
of  the  beet  watershcdding  cloth  the  Cot. 
\ emment  could  find.  Suit  consista  of 
\ Blouse,  Panta  and  Cap.  Nevar  gets 
sticky  like  a eltcker.  Once  you  wear 
y a su.t  you'll  never  make  another  trip 
' without  one.  Send  for  one  of  the*e 
brand  new  suits,  and  if  you  are  not  satis- 
fied, return  it  and  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 

MuellerDistributinjiCo. 

209  Alamo  NalH  Bank  Bldg.,  Su  Ai’caii.  Texas 

Cranking  1 


ELECTRICITY  FOR  THE  COUNTRY 

J195. 

and  up 


Nothing  adds  so  much  pleasure  to  country  life  as  the  convenience  of  electric  light  and  i* 
Plants  of  a size  ami  kind  for  every  nee<l.  Year«i  of  service  to  rrcomnirnd  them  and  -:4f!  un'Vr  a 
guarantee  that  insure**  satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write  for  our  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Plant  Catalog  No.  89F78 

CHICAGO 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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GoEaxLy 

and^  dieEig  oiifS 

Plan  now  for  your  Vaca- 
tion in  the 

Great  North  Woods 
and  Lake  Region 

of  Wisconsin  - Michigan 

A land  of  virgin  forests, 

winding  trails  and  sparkling 
lakes,  where  gamy  fish  are 
waiting  to  test  your  skill  with 
rod  and  reel. 

The  great  out-o-doors  coun- 

try — where  you  can  camp,  canoe, 
fish,  hike  over  pine-scented  trails 
or  just  loaf  and  get  away  from 
business  and  dull  care. 

Write  now  for  illustrated 
folder.  “Summer  Outings,"  and 
particulars  regarding  summer 
train  service  and  reduced  vaca- 
tion fares. 

C.  A.  Cairns,  P.  T.  M. 

Chicago  & North  Western  Ry. 


226  W.  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Splendidly  located  hotels  and 
camping  sites.  Exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  summer  homes. 


ITALFONTE- 

[addonHall 


Happy,  restful 
days — 


Hudson  River 

by  Daylight 

DON’T  miss  it  this  year! — the 
most  delightful  inland  water 
trip  on  the  American  continent. 
Inspiring  views  of  lofty  headlands; 
beautiful  shore  vistas;  points  of 
historic  interest.  A new  thrill  at 
every  turn.  And  the  chance  to 
speed  over  cool,  sparkling  waters 
on  one  of  the  famous  fleet  of  five 

PALATIAL  DAY  LINE  STEAMERS 
“Washington  Irving”  “Hendrick  Hudson” 
“Robert  Fulton”  “Albany” 

“De  Witt  Clinton” 

Daily  and  Sunday  service  between  New  York 
and  Albany;  also  One-Day  Outings.  Ideal  route 
to  vacation  points  North  and  West.  Rail  tickets 
accepted.  New  York  to  Albany  and  Albany  to 
New  York.  Season  to  October  22. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 


Desbrosses  Street  Pier 


New  York 


MOOSEHEAD  LAKE,  MAINE 

SPRING  FISHING 

Mount  Kineo  Annex 

NOW  OPEN 

Rates  $4,  Bath  $5  per  day. 

Boats,  Guides,  Outfits  Available. 

SUMMER  OUTINGS 

Mount  Kineo  House 

OPENS  JULY  FIRST 

RATES  REDUCED 

DEFINITE  POLICY  TO  ESTABLISH 
EXCLUSIVE  PATRONAGE. 

COTTAGES  AND  CAMPS  FOR  RENT 

J.  W.  GREENE,  Mgr.,  Kineo,  Maine. 


FLY  FISHING 

For  Small-mouth  Black  Bass  from  June  1st 
to  3 0th  in 

SEBEC  LAKE,  ME., 

is  good,  and  by  trolling  with  a live  bait  you 
can  catch  Land-locked  Salmon  every  day  in 
June.  Good  log  cabins  with  open  fire,  bath- 
room, hot  and  cold  water,  and  central  din- 
ing-room. 

Outlying  camps  on  other  Lakes  where  fly 
fishing  for  Trout  is  good. 

A proper  place  to  bring  your  Wife  and 
Children.  Good  Guide’s  Booklet.  These 
camps  are  located  in  the  exact  geographical 
center  of  Maine. 

B.  M.  PACKARD  & SON,  P.  0.  Sebec  Lake,  Me. 


Consulting  Fishculturist 

Expert  advice  on  all  fishery  matters.  Angling 
waters  examined  and  reported  on  in  regard 
to  improving  the  fishing.  Specializing  in  the 
development  of  waters  for  Ouananiche  and 
Steclhead  trout. 

WILLIAM  M.  KEIL  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


Occasionally  a gun  should  be  dis- 
mounted to  clean  out  the  mechanism  and 
oil  the  inaccessible  parts.  The  first  step 
towards  dismounting  a gun,  if  it  is  a i 
take-down  arm,  is  to  unscrew  the  barrel 
and  then  remove  the  butt  stock.  This 
will  give  free  access  to  the  interior  mech- 
anism, and  no  unnecessary  dismounting 
should  be  done  unless  it  is  found  ad-  : 
visable  to  do  so  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gun.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  un- 
screw the  barrel  from  the  frame  of  a 
solid-frame  arm  unless  in  case  of  re- 
placing a barrel  with  a new  one,  as  it  is 
sometimes  a difficult  piece  of  work  for  f 
the  amateur  to  do  safely.  By  using  | 
screwdrivers  of  different  sizes  and  copper  'j 
or  brass  punches,  the  work  of  dismount-  | 
ing  can  generally  be  accomplished  with- 
out much  trouble,  but  considerable  care 
should  be  exercised  to  see  that  each  part  | 
is  replaced  in  its  proper  position.  | 

17  VERY  sportsman  who  has  two  or 
^ more  guns  or  even  one  good  gun, 
should  have  a gun  cabinet.  The  selection  fj 
of  a gun  cabinet  that  is  best  suited  to  |‘jj 
one’s  particular  needs  is  governed  by  the  j 
number  of  guns  it  is  to  hold,  the  furniture  fl 
it  is  to  match,  and  whether  or  not  space  is 
desired  for  reloading  tools,  fishing  tackle 
or  other  hunting  equipment.  A gun  cab- 
inet will  not  only  protect  the  guns  from 
dust  and  injury,  but  will  provide  a safe 
and  attractive  place  for  the  storage  of  ! 
the  weapons  of  the  chase.  If  one  is 
handy  with  tools,  a satisfactory  gun  cab- 
inet can  be  made  at  home  during  spare  j 
time  at  little  expense. 

Whenever  a rifle  is  to  be  laid  away  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  the  writer  has 
found  that  the  plan  of  giving  the  gun  a 
second  cleaning  and  oiling  on  the  fol-  | 
lowing  day,  is  a plan  that  is  well  worth 
following  if  the  weapon  is  to  be  preserved 
in  the  best  condition.  If  the  bore  has 
been  cleaned  perfectly  and  coated  with  a 
good  grade  of  gun  grease,  and  grease  is  j 
applied  to  the  exterior  metal  surfaces, 
the  gun  can  be  put  away  in  a dry  place  i 
and  it  will  be  protected  from  rust  in-  !' 
definitely.  ? 

While  there  are  many  things  to  be  ! 
taken  into  consideration  in  taking  the  | 
proper  care  of  a rifle,  the  chief  factor  i 
that  must  be  dealt  with  is  the  prevention  | 
of  rust  on  the  metal  parts  of  the  gun.  | 
Rust  is  the  rifle’s  worst  enemy  and  it  ! 
does  the  least  harm  on  the  outside  sur-  ;i 
faces  of  the  gun  where  it  is  easily  seen,  jj 
When  rust  once  gets  a hold  on  the  deli-  i 
cate  bore  of  a rifle  it  generally  comes  to  1 
stay  and  can  do  a lot  of  damagd  in  a| 
short  time  unless  its  activities  are  ar- ' 
rested  by  rust  preventatives.  It  makes 
no-  difference  how  many  times  a gun  has 
been  fired,  only  once  or  a hundred  times, 
as  the  bore  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  oiled  within  a few  hours  after  the 
last  shot  was  fired,  or  it  will  begin  to 
take  on  rust.  There  is  no  remedy  for  a 
badly  rusted  or  pitted  rifle-barrel  and  the  | 
only  alternative  in  most  cases  is  to  pur-  j 
chase  a new  barrel  or  discard  the  gun 
entirely  and  buy  a new  one.  Therefore 
it  can  be  seen  by  reading  this  article  that  j 
the  rudiments  of  rifle  preservation  are  i 
bound  up  largely  in  rust  prevention.  i 
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TYING  THE  FRESH- 
WATER SHRIMP 

{Continued  from  page  254) 

tinsel — but  it  keeps  well  up  in  midwater, 
acting  much  the  same  as  a thick-body 
wet  fly.  Though  not  intended  for  fishing 
the  surface  of  swift  water,  it  looks  so 
tempting  and  life-like  as  it  floats  along, 
for  a short  time  it  might  possibly  be 
taken  by  trout  as  a shrimp  castaway  in 
rapid  water  from  its  proper  environment. 

In  deep-water  lake  fishing  two  or  three 
can  be  placed  on  the  leader  fished  in  the 
: manner  of  wet  fishing,  casting  the  shrimp 
just  outside  of  weedy  places  and  always 
allowed  to  sink  and  rest  on  the  bottom  a 
few  moments  either  in  lake  or  stream. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  anglers  who 
tie  their  flies  a brief  description  of 
how  to  tie  a shrimp  may  be  of  service  to 
make  this  simple  lure,  for  indeed  the 
amateur  in  his  first  attempt  at  the  fas- 
I cinating  art  of  fly-tying  might  well  begin 
by  making  a shrimp  by  the  aid  of  cuts 
here  shown. 

j With  a one-inch  English  partridge 
hackle  and  several  longer  whisks-strands 
for  tail,  tie  them  opposite  each  other  at 
the  shank-bend  with  fine  black  silk  (Cut 
No.  1).  You  then  squeeze  the  cork  tight 
and  with  green  silk  that  is  fastened  by  a 
slip  knot  you  begin  to  wind  very  tight 
over  the  hackle  which  is  gathered  to- 
gether along  the  shank.  You  gradually 
loosen  the  tightness  for  shaping  the  cork 
to  enlarge  at  the  middle,  and  so  on  to  the 
head  which  is  again  made  tight.  Then 
I with  the  green  silk  left  uncut,  you  next 
I tie  a slip  knot  with  fine  silver  tinsel  over 
the  black  silk ; tie  at  tail-bend  to  wind  and 
cover  the  green  silk  right  to  the  hook- 
eye.  Then  take  the  green  silk  and  wind 
! thick  enough  to  make  a fair-sized  head 
j of  green,  leaving  a little  silver  near  hook- 
I eye.  The  last  work  is  to  pick  out  the 
I hackle  from  under  the  silver  and  green 
I winding  with  a fine-pointed  needle,  the 
i hackle  then  slips  out  to  form  the  legs  and 
arms  of  shrimp  as  shown  in  Cut  No.  3. 

• If  the  English  partridge  hackle  feather 
is  not  available  any  speckled  feather 
from  the  American  grouse  will  suffice  for 
the  legs.  If  anglers  desire  a pattern  tied 
by  the  author  to  copy  from,  they  can  be 
1 bought  upon  application  through  the 
, Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream. 

I DOBBERS 

{Continued  from  page  259) 

Many  of  the  cork  floats  we  find  now- 
adays in  the  shops  are  constructed 
i of  ground-up  cork,  moulded  into  shape 
i with  some  waterproof  binder  or  they 
, may  be  made  of  cork  rings  cemented  to- 
ll gether.  We  find  pear,  barrel  or  round- 
;!  shaped  ones  and  all  sizes  from  the  little 
fresh  water  floats  to  the  huge  fellows 
! ; used  at  sea.  The  usual  fastening  is  at 
tf  the  ends  of  the  peg  through  the  middle; 
• the  line  is  half  hitched  around  the  upper 
1'  end  or  run  under  a collar  and  then  car- 
e ried  down  through  a wire  coil,  ring,  or 
t spring  clip  at  the  lower  end  of  the  peg. 
e|  This  method  is  all  right  for  the  bamboo 
pole,  but  for  the  rod  and  reel  outfit  it 
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Fishing  and  Hunting  hithe 
Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 


't 


Large,  gamey.  Rainbow,  Cut-throat,  Dolly  Var- 
den,  and  other  varieties  of  vigorous  trout 
abound  in  countless  lakes  and  streams  nestling 
beneath  snow-capped  peaks  which  look  down 
upon  country  well  stocked  with  grizzlies,  moose, 
caribou,  bighorn  sheep,  mountain  goat,  and 
mountain  lion. 

It’s  a real  Sportman’s  Paradise 

For  full  particulars  write 


/ A.  O.  SEYMOUR 

j General  Tourist  Agent 
I Canadian-Pacific  Railway 
Montreal 


NORTHERN 

TIMAGAMI 


ONTARIO 

Wabi-Kon  Camp 
Lake  Timagami 
Ontario,  Canada 

The  unspoiled  country — A real  North  Woods  Camp  witli 
overy  comfort  in  the  heart  of  four  million  acres  of 
virgin  forest — 1502  lakes.  Wonderful  fishing.  Guides. 
Boats.  Canoes  and  Launches,  Bathing,  Tramping.  One 
night  from  Toronto.  Excellent  table.  Write  for  booklets. 
MISS  E.  ORR,  250  Wright  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


RIVERSIDE  RANCH 

CECIL  J.  HUNTINGTON 
Cody,  Wyoming 

Fine  Trout  Fishing  on  Ranch.  Yellowstone 
Park,  Jackson’s  Hole,  Bridget  Lake,  and  Two 
Ocean  Pass  by  pack  train.  Big  Game  Hunt- 
ing and  Big  Heads  our  specialty. 


SUN  RIVER  CANYON 

MONTANA 

The  wildest  BIG  GAME  district  in  the  West: 
Elk,  deer,  bear.  Five  thousand  ELK  in 
canyon.  Shots  guaranteed.  For  further  in- 
formation write  NOW  to 

P.  0.  Bax  1534  Great  Falls,  Mont. 


INDIAN  MEADOWS  RANCH 

Spend  your  vacation  on  a Wyoming  ranch, 
on  the  north  fork  of  Wind  River,  in  the 
big-game  country.  Trout  fishing,  horseback 
riding,  camping  trips  in  the  mountains  with 
pack  outfits.  Trips  to  Jackson’s  Hole  and 
Yellowstone  Park.  Elk,  Sheep  and  Deer- 
hunting  in  season.  Write  for  rates,  etc. 
T.  M.  BAIN 

Indian  Meadows  Ranch,  Circle,  Wyoming 


LAKE  TIMAGAMI 


Come  QTjd  GetHhn 


Speckled  beauties  to  your  heart's  con- 
(fiit  — muskellunge.  lake  tmut,  pike, 
jiickcrel,  smaJl-mouthiHl  black  bass— 

"finest  fishing  in  America." 

Timagami  Lake  (Northern  Ontario)  with  Its 
1.500  islands  and  countless  nearby  lakeh-ts 
and  streams  is  an  ideal  place  to  camp  and 
recuperate.  High,  healthful;  no  ha>'  fever; 
no  flies;  no  mosonitoes. 

RONNOCO  HOTEL — at  Timagami  station, 
clean,  romfortahle  family  liousi*. 

ACOUCHICHING— 25  miles  down  lake, 
real  north  woods  ramp  with  comforts  id  fioond  aiii 
tents,  electric  light  and  running  water  In  each;  hot  ami 
cold  showers;  cluhhou.se;  caretaker,  chambermaid,  uaiirrss 
service;  daily  boat  and  mail. 

Vour  choice  hotel  or  camp.  Excellent  table.  Bathing,  canoe- 
ing,  launches,  hiking,  games;  depindable  guid«s  Uati-s  very 
reasonable.  Bring  the  family.  Only  night's  ride  lslei*i»rr» 
from  Toronto.  Free  booklet  A postal  brings  it  Write  to-day. 
TIMAGAMI  FUR  CO..  Dept.  7.  Timagami.  Ontario.  Canada 

ADIRONDACK 

Fisherman,  hunter,  or  pleasure-seeker,  we  are 
ready  for  you  at  Sunset  Inn,  on  the  largc'-t  lake 
in  the  Mountains.  Here  game  abounds  and  nature 
reigns  supreme.  Small  camps;  fireplace;  lounging 
room,  dancing,  and  all  improvements.  Write  for 
particulars. 

BEEBE  & ASHTON 

Cranberry  Lake  New  York 

REINDEER  H U NT! NG— NORWAY 
ExceUent  sport  on  Bcr<’ssihl»  (ritate  ir. - :*<ra- 

fortable  lodges.  Reason  oiN>h<«  August  2.'ih.  f d iruut 
fishing  from  July  10th.  Iiyi»er  shooting  .\|>piy  a<de 
agents:  TBITTON  (a  EVANS.  100.  BtoraiUUv  J.  ndon. 
England.  Cabh*?.  "TRITTVANS-  L i.d.  ;i  ** 


Saddle  and  Pack-Horse  Excursions 
W.  G.  ADLER 


CAMPING 
FISH  ING 
HUNTING 

70  Mile  House  Post  Ollice,  Brown  Meadows  Ranch 
Cariboo  Road,  B.  C.  .'.  .*.  Canada 


Reference:  BANK  OF  MONTREAL.  ASHCROFT.  B.  C. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.,  is  exceedintrly  rich  in 
all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  thcir_  Salmon  and 
Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland 
say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with 
such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully 
forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.  St.  John's,  Newfoundland 
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25  - Calibre  Uegu- 
lation  7-Shot.  Blue 
Steel,  llaiulsome 
Automatic : accurate 
and  reliable:  highest 
grade  material  and 
workmanship ; double 
safety  attachment 
makes  accidental 
discharge  utterly  im- 
possible; perfect  grip; 
small,  compact;  you 
need  this  gun  for 
your  protection.  Reg- 
ular value  $22.00; 
get  one  now.  No. 
105,  while  they  last. 

S8.75 


BEAT  0UR« 

PRICES  0^1 
PISTOLS 


SHOOTS 

STANDARD 

AMMUNITION 


$25  Military  Model 
Automatic  for  . . 


$10.75 


Just  like  they  used  “Over  There."  A MAN’S  run, 
built  for  hard  service.  Shoots  Standard  ammunition. 
.32-calibrc.  with  EXTRA  magazine  free.  A 10-shot 
gun,  regularly  sold  for  $25.00.  Our  price  NOW,  for 
,32-Calibio  No.  205  while  they  last $10.75 


Value 


Genuine 

SAUER 

AUTOMATIC 


Truly,  the  most  remarkable  weapon  i 
made  regardless  of  name,  make  or 
price;  9-shot;  21/^-inch  barrel;  fin- 
ished in  blue  steel;  checkered  hard 
rubber  grip;  perfect  lines;  safety 
devices  prevent  accidental- tlischarge. 
Regular  ^35  25-Cal..  No.  7057 


32-Cal.,  No.  705-A 


$24.50 


Genuine 

lerman 


LUGER 


.30-Calibre.  3*4-in.  barrel,  9-Shot 
Aulomaiic,  with  automatic  magazine 
ejector;  the  latest,  best  and  most 
reliable  instol  made.  Safely  attach- 
ment. Shoots  American  Ainmnnition.  ^ 

Regular  value,  $90;  Our  Price,  30-Cal.,  No.  905,  $24.50 


ALL  OUR  MERCHANDISE  IS  BRAND  NEW 

Order  one  of  these  specials  NOW.  Supply  Limited. 
Mail  Orders  Promptly  filleil  (Charges  Pnpaiil)  when 
accompanied  by  Money  Order  or  Bank  Draft,  or  if 


you  prefer 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Pay  Postman  on  arrival  oiir  price  plus  postage. 
Examine  merchandise  carefully  and  if  not  as  repre- 
sented just  return  samm  and  get  your  MONEY  BACK 
without  any  red  tai>e  whatsoever.  Bank  reference. 


E 3D  TV  A Ti  X>  S 


Import  Trading  Corp. 


258  Broadway,  Dept.  5,  NewYovlt  City 


Tires  With  500  Nail 

Holes  Leak  No  Air 


A new  puncture-proof  inner  tube,  which  in  actual 
use  was  punctured  SOO  times  witliout  showing  tlie 
loss  of  any  air  when  tested  by  a tire  gauge,  has 
been  invented  by  Paul  B.  Coats,  an  electrical  engi- 
neer of  Chicago.  It  is  inflated  with  air  and  has 
the  same  appearance.as  the  regular  inner  tube,  yet 
it  removes  all  the  necessity  of  changing  tires  until 
the  casings  are  entirely  worn  out.  Cars  using  these 
tubes  are  making  from  8,000  to  12,000  miles  with- 
out removing  a tire  from  the  wheel.  A wonderful 
feature  of  this  new  tube  is  that  it  can  be  produced 
and  sold  at  about  the  same  price  as  the  ordinary 
tube.  ]\Ir.  Coats  has  turned  over  all  rights  on  his 
invention  to  the  Milburn  Puncture-Proof  Tube  Co., 
Dept.  D-15,  Milburn  Bldg.,  3:i0-335  W.  47th  St., 
Chicago,  who  w-ants  to  place  these  tubes  in  a few 
cars  in  your  locality.  They  will  make  a very  lib- 
eral offer  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  try  them  at  the 
company's  risk,  until  a distributor  is  appointed  for 
your  territory. — Adv. 


Forest  and  Stream  Outdoor  Pictures 


COLORED  14in.  x llin. 

75  cents  each 


MOUNTED 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 


Genuine 
^HEDDON^ 


Selected  split  bamboo  tip,  full  agate 
selected  split  bamboo  butt  joint  with 
solid  satin  cork  grip  of  special  Hed- 
don  design,  with  forward  grip. 
Extra  heavy  nickeled  reel  seat 
with  hood  at  rear  and  Heddon 
Locking  Reel  Band.  Improved 
welted  Nickel  Silver  ferrule 
and  all  metal  handsomely 
ornamented.  Closely 
wound  with  silk  windings 
in  three  colors:  put  up  in 
partitioned  greensatin 
bag  and  serviceable 
aluminum  case. 

Known  as  ‘‘Jim 
Ileddon’s  Favorite.' 


Sale  Price, ea.,4|/^ 


lengths • 
Sale  Price, 
each,  SVz  ft. 

length  $|p0 


, ...ni-Back-Lash  Cftstine  Reel,  fuaranteed  not 
/ to  back-laah.  Reel  stope  running  inetantly  when 
■ bait  hits  water.  Enables  be- 


'cesaary!  Liberty  Sil- 
. jr,  Ivoroid  grip,  ad- 
ju.stable  jewelled  spool 
caps.  4-tinie  gearing, 
capacity  100  yard«- 
Guaranteed  for  life! 


SENDNONONB! 


Order  right  from  this  ad.  Pay  bargain  price 
and  postage  on  arrival.  Money  back  in* 
stantly  if  you  are  not  satisflied. 


Write  today  for  catalog  of  Guns, 
Tackle,  Revolvers  at  cut  prices. 


If  South  Bend  Makes  It  We  Have  It.” 


Anco  Sedes  Co.  st.  Chicago 


gIrm!an  MAUSER 


Latest  Model  9 Shot  Automatic 


12 


.95 


2S 

CAL.  32  cll.  13.95 


Less  thnn  half  pre-war  prices. 

Shoots  standard  cartridiros.  Con- 
venient to  carry — lies  flat  in  the  pocket  I 
— perfect,  safety  device.  World’s  Famous 
Luger  SO  cal.  $21.95.  — Hand  Ejector 
Revolver  swing  out  cylinder  32  cal, 
$16.95.  All  our  guns  brand  new  latest 
models  — ■ guaranteed  genuine  importerf. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


PAY  POSTMAN  ON  DELIVERY.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or  money  prompthi  refunded. 

8^^  2S  Cal.  BLUE  STEEL  ARMY  AUTO- 

- 


MATIC  — 32  Cal.  $10.4S.  Otlicers 
automatic,  3 safeties,  25  cnl.  $10.50. 
MILITARY  TRENCH  AUTOMATIC — 
32  Cal.  10  shot,  extra  magazine  FREE,  just  like 
you  used  “over  there”  $11.65. 

UNIVERSAL  SALES  CO. 

141  Broadway  DESK  8?8  New  York  City 


NATIONAL 

SPORTSMAN 


is  a monthly  magazine,  crammed 
full  of  Hunting.  Fishing.  Camping. 
Trapping  stories.  and  pictures 
valuable  information  about  guns, 
rifles,  revolvers,  fishing  tackle, 
f'amp  outfits,  best  places  to  go  for 
fish  and  game,  fish  and  game  laws, 
and  a thousand  and  one  helpful 
hints  for  sportsmen.  National 
Sportsman  tells  what  to  do  in  the 
woods,  how  to  cook  grub,  how  to 
build  camps  and  blinds,  how  to 
train  your  hunting  dog.  how  to 
preserve  trophies,  how  to  start  a 
gun  club,  how  to  build  a rifle 
range.  No  hook  or  set  of  books 
you  can  buy  will  give  you  the 
amount  of  up-to-date  informa- 
tion about  life  in  the  open  that 
you  get  from  a year's  sub- 
scription to  the  National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


On  receipt  of  $1.00 
we  will  send  you 
National  Sports- 
man for  a whole 
year  together 
with  one  of  our 
hapdsome  Mo- 
saic Gold  Watch 
Fobs  shown  here- 
with. Mail  .vour 
order  today.  Your 
money  back  if  not 
fully  satisfied. 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 

281  Newbury  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
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won’t  do  at  all  as,  on  reeling  in,  the 
float  will  fetch  up  with  a bang  against 
the  end  of  the  rod.  There  are  many 
floats,  however,  in  which  this  objection- 
able feature  is  overcome.  In  one  form 
of  casting  float  there  is  a little  clip  at 
the  lower  end  that  jams  the  line  and 
holds  it  until  a sharp  jerk  releases  it 
and  then  the  line  slides  through  it  as 
one  reels  in — a very  good  float,  indeed. 

In  another  form  of  bobber  the  line 
passes  up  a hollow  stem  through  a hole 
in  the  float.  With  this  form  one  tries 
the  depth  and,  deciding  upon  how  far 
from  bottom  the  bait  should  be,  the  line 
is  allowed  to  run  through  the  float  and 
at  the  proper  point  it  is  stopped  by  tying 
a bit  of  thread  around  the  line  so  that 
it  cannot  pass  through  the  float.  I like 
better  to  make  a sort  of  slip  knot  that 
a jerk  will  release.  In  any  event  the 
stop  should  not  be  so  large  that  it  will 
not  pass  through  the  guides.  Another 
way  to  stop  the  line  is  to  jam  a tiny  plug 
in  the  hole  of  the  float  against  the  line — 
a jerk  upward  with  the  rod  will  release 
it  and  the  line  may  be  reeled  in,  the  float 
remaining  at  the  tip  and  the  line  coming 
along  smoothly  through  it. 

Of  course  floats  are  not  always  used 
to  indicate  a nibble  or  a strike ; some- 
times, for  instance,  as  in  weakfishing, 
where  shrimp  are  used  we  may  pay  out 
a hundred  feet  or  more  of  line  and  if 
the  current  is  not  swift  the  bait  will  go 
to  the  bottom.  Here  a float  is  needed  to 
buoy  the  line.  Sometimes  in  trolling  a 
float  or  buoy  is  needed  to  keep  the  lure 
at  the  proper  depth.  Haven’t  you  often 
used  a chip  or  a twig  as  a means  to 
float  a fly  or  bait  to  just  where  there 
lies  an  old  soaker  and  to  where  you  can’t 
quite  cast  for  some  reason  or  other?  I 
have,  and  it’s  a good  trick,  too. 


In  Writing  to  Adveitiscrs  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will 


Did  you  ever  “bladder”  for  pike  or 
“jug”  for  cats?  Well,  bladdering 
for  pike  is  float  Ashing,  too.  In  some 
of  the  immense,  lake-covered  marshes 
lurk  great,  hungry  pike  and  many  the 
unlucky  duckling  or  even  larger  water- 
fowl  has  disappeared  with  a squawk  be- 
neath the  surface  gripped  in  the  jaws 
of  one  of  these  monsters. 

In  this  form  of  fishing  the  fisherman 
starts  out  with  his  baited  lines  and,  here 
and  there  in  the  reedy  coves,  he  heaves 
them  over,  with  a blown-up  bladder  bob- 
bing at  the  surface  end.  Talk  about  fun 
chasing  from  one  tip-up  to  another  on 
skates  in  the  winter — wait  till  you  chase 
a bobbing  bladder. 

Jugging  for  cats  is  a similar  game. 
Tightly  corked  jugs  are  the  floats  used 
to  indicate  the  hooking  of  the  mighty 
cats  of  the  southern  waters,  and  some 
fun  it  is,  too,  with  these  huge  fellows; 
they  are  no  kittens  ! Across  the  seas  the 
natives  play  about  the  same  game  only 
they  use  sections  of  big  bamboos  for 
floats.  I have  myself  chased  a bamboo. 
I was  fishing  one  beautiful  moonlight 
evening  with  a long  bamboo  pole  when 
it  was  torn  from  my  negligent  fingers 
by  some  monster  fish — bass,  eel  or  what, 
I never  will  know.  My  partner  and  I 
hastily  hauled  up  the  anchor  and  after 
the  pole  we  went.  All  we  could  see  in 
the  moonlight  was  the  butt  end  bobbing 
about.  It  would  suddenly  whizz  ofif  and 
Identify  you. 


we  went  after  it;  we  would  see  it  sink 
and  then  we’d  wait  for  a lon^  time  and 
see  it  at  length  way  off  somewheres 
ahead.  Really  it  was  uncanny,  the  way 
that  bamboo  eluded  us.  We’d  approach 
it  gently  and  I’d  reach  my  hand  over 
( the  stern  as  my  freind  backed  me  up  to 
it — I’d  just  about  have  it  when — plop  ! 
under  it  would  go.  Well,  we  chased  that 
pesky  thing  for  hours  I think,  but  it  was 
no  use — it  plopped  under  for  the  last 
, time  and,  wait  as  we  would,  we  never 
did  see  it  come  up  again — I often  wonder 
what  was  at  the  end  of  it. 


Correct  Feeding  Is  the  Secret  of 
A Happy,  Healthy  Dog 


Floats  are  not  always  used  atop  the 
water  either,  as  you  salt  water  ang- 
lers probably  know,  when  the  crabs  are 
on  the  job,  how  to  tie  a cork  above  your 
bait  so  as  to  buoy  the  luscious  clam, 
bunker  or  squid  up  off  bottom,  out  of  the 
way  of  most  of  those  reaching  claws. 
If  you  never  have  tried  this  and  have 
cussed  those  pesky  bait  thieves,  buoy 
your  bait;  you’ll  find  corks  aplenty  on 
the  beach  and  it’ll  help  a whole  lot. 

I don’t  know  if  there  are  any  floats 
on  the  market  made  of  balsa  wood,  but 
I had  a lot  of  fun  making  them  from 
[ this  extremely  light  material — light  as 
i thistledown  are  these  floats,  even  when 
varnished,  as  they  should  be,  as  the  wood 
' is  porous.  This  should  be  good  material 
' for  all  sorts  of  fishing  tackle,  I should 
imagine,  especially  for  hand  grasps  or 
where  lightness  in  the  extreme  is  desired. 

These  were  some  of  my  thoughts  as  I 
loafed  on  the  rip-rap  and  watched  my 
float,  my  pipe  smoke  and  the  little  white 
clouds  floating  in  the  air. 

I A.  F.  Westervelt,  New  York. 


HUNTING  COONS  IN 
MISSOURI 

(Continued  from  page  261) 

sections  in  these  parts.  Soon  after 
striking  the  river  bottom,  “Rock”  opened 
on  a very  cold  trail  about  one-half  mile 
ahead  of  us  near  the  river,  and  started 
working  down  the  river,  crossing  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  with  the  trail  get- 
ting warmer  all  the  while.  We  followed 
as  fast  as  possible  through  brush  and 
briars,  over  fallen  trees,  through  water 
and  mud,  until  we  reached  the  last  place 
we  had  heard  the  dog. 

After  listening  for  a while  and  not 
hearing  the  dog,  we  had  about  decided 
that  the  coon  had  won  the  race  and  had 
gotten  away,  when  we  heard  a faint 
barking  coming  from  almost  a mile  up 
a deep  gulch.  We  lost  no  time  in  wad- 
ing across  and  getting  to  where  he  was. 
When  we  got  there  we  found  he  had  Mr. 
Coon  cornered  in  a deep  gulch  under  a 
shelf  of  rock  where  he  could  keep  out 
of  the  dog’s  way.  We  got  him  out  in 
the  open,  and  after  a good  fight  he  was 
killed  and  proved  to  be  the  largest  one 
we  had  caught  this  year,  weighing  26 
pounds.  We  decided  we  had  a good 
hunt  and  started  for  home,  expecting  to 
return  some  other  night  to  try  our  luck 
again. 

H.  M.  Crane,  Mo. 


There  is  nothing  delights  a dog  so  much  as  Spratt’s  Dog  Foods. 

They  satisfy  his  appetite,  they  agree  with  him  thoroughly.  And  it  is  only  natural. 

Spratt’s  have  devoted  60  years  to  the  production  and  perfection  of  various  dog  foods. 
Their  name  to-day  is  a household  word  in  the  Canine  world. 

The  best  diet  for  big  and  medium  dogs  is  Spratt’s  Meat  Fibrine  Dog  Cakes  with  a 
change  to  Oblongs  (a  new-shaped  biscuit)  once  or  twice  a week;  for  small  breeds. 
Spratt’s  Midget  Biscuits  or  Fibo  (granulated  dog  food)  as  an  occasional  change. 

Try  your  dogs  on  SPRATT’S  MEAT  FIBRINE  DOG  C.AKES  and 

SPRATT’S  RODNIM 

Write  for  sampler,  anti  send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  "‘Do"  Culture” 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

San  Francisco  St.  Louis  Montreal 

Factory  also  in  London,  England 


English  Setters,  Pointers 

and 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
• of  the  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Tel.  29-M 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Ifallsd  free  t*  any  address  hr 

America’s 

tha  Autbar 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  CLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Deg  Mediiines 

129  West  24th  Street,  New  York 

INSURE  YOUR  DOG 

The  only  policy  issued  that  covers 
death  from  every  cause,  including 
Poisoning,  Theft  and  Disappearance 
Consistent  Rates — Prompt  Service 

M.  T.  JAMISON 

Dept.  F.  S.,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 


Shpmont  White  Collies  Love  Kiddies 

This  ODe  quality  alone  makea  oor  Scotch  CoU 
Uea  rare  bargains  They’re  gentle,  fearless, 
devoted.  Have  every  quality  a dog  should 
have— intelligence,  courage,  strength.  Fine 
Bhepberds,  unsurpassed  as  watchdogs  fodo- 
^ 

, the 

f tlon,_ . 

sHomoNT  KENNELS 
Box  IPS  IHonUcello,  Iowa 


jCure  M angel 


on  your  dog  quickly,  surely,  with 
Q-W  MANGE  CURE 
$1  per  buttle  iKistpaid.  Stoi«  soratch- 
inK  on  one  appheatiun,  driest  sun's, 
heals  skin,  cnires  the  diseas«'. 
rich  new  coat.  StKUhing.  iH'netratliig, 
healing.  Wonderful  hair  restt<rer  for 
humans.  Twenty*  Htc  other  famous 

Q-W  DOG  REMEDIES 


Free  Dog  BoOk 


OR  How  to  Feed  and  Train  Dots.  ISO  sllmstratioms 
of  Brushes,  Coat  Slicktrs,  Collars,  etc.  Send  for  it. 

IQ-W  LABORATORIES 

I Dept.  6 Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey 


I 


Is  This  Worth  the  Price? 

Stop  j'our  dog  breaking  shot  and  wing. 
Teach  him  what  whoa!  means.  No  long 
trailing  rope  or  spike  collar.  Our  field 
dog  control  is  not  cruel.  Can  be  carried 
in  pocket  and  attached  instantly  to  dog’s 
collar.  Dog  can’t  bolt.  Fast  dogs  can  be 
worked  in  close  and  young  ones  field 
broken  in  a week.  W’orks  automatically — 
principal  South  American  Bolas.  Scnl 
postpaid  li'ith  full  directions  for  $2.  Testi- 
monials and  booklet,  Making  a Meat  Dog 
sent  on  request 

MAPLE.  ROAD  KENNELS 


In  Writing  to  .idvertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  loill  identify  gou. 
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“BUR-TEX”  RUGS 

The  greatest  Rug  for  the  Summer  Home  ever  put  onto  the  market,  in  fact 
for  any  home!  from  Front  Room  to  Bathroom,  but  especially  adapted  in  open,  airy 
places,  such  as  you  find  in  cottages  situated  at  the  Lake  or  Seashore.  "Bur-Tex” 
lays  flat  and  stays  flat.  The  wind  does  not  blow  "Bur-Tex"  Rugs  into  a heap;  they 
will  not  crumple  or  curl. 

"Bur-Tex”  Rugs  are  easy  to  clean.  An  ordinary  carpet  sweeper  will  accomp- 
lish cleaning  very  easily  and  better  than  a broom. 

"Bur-Tex”  is  guaranteed  as  represented,  or  money  back.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
"Bur-Tex”  Rugs if  he  can’t  supply  you,  write  us  for  color-card  and  prices. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO. 

RUG  DEP’T.  BURLINGTON,  WIS. 

P O I NT  E R S AN  D SETTERS 

Finished  and  Experienced  Shooting  Dogs.  $150-$500  each 

BRED  BITCHES  A SPECIALTY 

$125 — $400  each 

Handsome,  Well  Bred,  High  Class  Puppies.  $3S-$75  each 
All  dogs  registered  and  guaranteed  as  represented.  Write  your  wants. 

D.  R.  CAPPS  - - Amite  City,  Louisiana 


Fishing  Boating  Motoring 

Why  Burn? 

Why  let  the  sun  or  wind  burn  you  when 
fishing,  or  boating,  or  motoring,  or  doing 
anything  else  out-of-doors?  Don’t  wait  till 
you’re  blistered  and  burned.  Prevent  itl 
Nobum  positively  prevents  sunburn  and 
windburn!  Have  a bottle  always  on  hand  I 
Noburn’s  a liquid.  Quickly  put  on.  Easily 
washed  off  — hence  not  good  for  bathing. 
Yet  you  tan  like  an  Indian. 


is  a remarkable  specialty.  We  make  it  in  our 
own  laboratories,  and  sell  it  only  by  maiL 
If  you  appreciate  a quality  article,  guar- 
anteed, fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
with  one  dollar.  Money  promptly  returned 
if  Nobum  fails  to  do  what  we  say.  Look 
up  our  credit  and  rating  in  Dun  or  in 
Bradstreet.  For  89  years  our  word  has 
been  said  to  be  as  good  as  our  bond. 
Strong,  Cobb  &.  Companv,  Cleveland 

STRONG,  COBB  &.  COaiPANY 
203  Central  Viaduct,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Gentlemen:  Enclosed  is  $1  for  a bottle  of 
Nobum.  You  agree  to  return  the  dollar  on 
demand  if  Noburn  fails  to  do  what  you  say. 

Name - ..... 

Street 

City State 


BO 


See  first  inside  cover  for 

OKS  ON  FISHING 


POHIC  38976 
The  Lion  of  His  Tribe 
at  Stud.  A Winner — A 
Producer  Fee  $40.00 


brotlier  to  Champion 
Mary  Montrose.  Peer- 
less on  the  bench  and 
in  the  field.  Dogs 
trained  and  handled. 
Setter,  pointers  and 
Walker  hounds  for  sale. 
20,000-acre  game  pre- 
serve. 

EDWARD  D.  GARR 

Lagrange,  Kentacky 


National  Dog  Food 

100%  Food  Value  Thoroughly  Cooked 
Wheat,  Barley,  Corn,  Beef  and  Bone 
Strength-Giving  Cereals  and  Invig- 
orating Meat.  Cooked  and  Ready  to 
Use.  For  All  Breeds,  Any  Age. 

Sold  to  Satisfy  or  Money  Back 

$5—100  lbs.  $23—500  lbs. 

Your  Order  To-Day  Will  Have  Im- 
mediate Attention.  Sample  on  Request. 


NATIONAL  FOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Dept.  5 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


rmv 


arqams 


TENTS 


Cots,  Blankets,  and  General  Sportsmen's  Equip- 
nifiit  at  rock-bottom  prices. 

Write  to-day  for  Free  Catalog  “F.  & S.” 
ARMY  & NAVY  STORE 
238  E.  59TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Cocker  Spaniels  ^ MaKir*' 

Suitable  for  show  or  field  purposes. 
No  dog;  excels  the  cocker  for  the 
home  Spry,  affectionate,  and  faith- 
ful. We  have  blacks,  reds,  and  part- 
colored.  What  kind  do  you  want? 
We  must  have  it. 

Nomid  Chief  Crow.  A.K.C.  270069- 
at  stud.  Solid  black.  The  son  of  a 
champion.  Inquiries  solicited.  Ca- 
talog: of  Guns,  Tackle  and  Cockers 
sent  on  request  with  stamps. 

KIRTLAND  BROS.  & CO. 

96  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


Raise  Silver  Foxes 

I pay  $300  to  $900  a pair  for 
foxes  raised  from  my  stock. 
Three  plans  of  purchase. 
Registered  Stack  Furnished 
R.  A.  TRAIL  - - Troy,  Missouri 


Raise  Silver  Foxes 

Easy  to  raise.  Luser  profits 
than  any  other  iiye  stock  rais* 
ing.  Stands  strictest  investiga. 
tion.  Recommended  by  Gov 
ernment.  4 different  plant. 

One  will  suit  you.  Complete 
description  free.  Send  today. 


C.T.DRYZ,  Box  1033,  EAGLE  RIVER.  WI.S. 


The  above  is  a Special  Offer  to  Readers 
of  “Forest  & Stream”  — Prompt  Action 
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Catalogue  free,  giving  description  and  price 
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829-31  31st  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


LOMARA  PRISMA 
8-POWER  BINOCULAR 

A Genuine 
Lomara 
(Berlin) 
Prisma 
Binocular 
equipped 
with 
extra - 
powerful 
lenses 
(8x24 
m.ra.) 
field  of 
view  at 
1,000 
yards, 

90  yards 
wide ; 
separate 
as  well  as 
handy 
simulta- 
neous ad- 
justment making  instrument  exceedingly  accurate  and 
very  easy  to  manipulate:  will  not  fog  or  cloud  as  or- 
dinary binoculars;  finished  in  genuine  morocco  leather; 
weight  16  oz.-.  size  extended  4%x6;  closed  4^x5. 
Tomplete  with  solid  leather  case  and  AA 

straps.  No.  2605  
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5-POWER  FIELD  GLASS 
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Genuine  Ger- 
man Busch 
5 -Power  Field 
Glass;  superior 
quality  work- 
manship; ex- 
tra-powerful 
lenses  (21 
lignes  or  1% 
inches)  pro- 
ducing great 
magnification 
ami  sharp 
definition ; 
handsomely 
finished  with 
genuine  mo- 
rocco leather 
and  trimmed 
with  hard  rub- 
ber; sun 
shades;  weight 
; closed  4 inches ; 
complete  with  solid  black  leather  case  and  <1:  | A RA 
shoulder  straps.  Busch  Model  10,  No.  2505 

ALL  OUR  MERCHANDISE  IS  BRAND  NEW 
Order  one  of  these  specials  NOW.  Supply  Limited. 
Mail  Orders  Promptly  filled  (Charges  Prepaid)  when 
accomriaiiied  by  Money  Order  or  Bank  Draft,  or  if 
you  prefer 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Pay  Postman  on  arrival  our  price  plus  postage 
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without  any  red  tape  whatsoever.  Bank  reference. 
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FISH  AND  FISHING 

BASS.  PIKE,  PERCH  AND  OTHER  GAME 
FISHES  OF  AMERICA.  By  James  A.  Hen- 
shall,  M.  D.  The  most  comprehensive  book 
on  American  game-fishes  published.  It  de- 
scribes in  detail  ninety  species  and  varieties  of 
the  game-fishes  inhabiting  fresh  water  lakes 
and  streams  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
the  marine  and  brackish  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

CASTING  TACKLE  AND  METHODS.  By  O. 
W.  Smith,  fishing  editor  of  Outdoor  Life,  and 
author  of  “Trout  Lore."  The  author  has  en- 
deavored* to  embody  not  only  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  forty  years  of  angling,  but  also  to 
draw  upon  the  experience  of  well-known  angling 
experts.  He  has  sought  to  impart  just  the  in- 
formation which  his  correspondents  have  been 
seeking.  Elaborately  illustrated.  Colored  cover 
jacket.  Large  lUmo.  Silk  cloth.  $3.00. 

THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.  By  Izaak  Walton. 
This  edition  of  “The  fisherman’s  ency- 
clopaedia of  happiness"  bids  fair  to  become  the 
standard  exquisite  edition  of  Walton’s  great 
classic.  “The  Compleat  Angler"  is  a book  es- 
pecially requiring  illustration,  for  it  has  no  story 
to  tell — it  is  simply  a mood  of  lazy  happiness. 
In  this  edition  Mr.  Thorpe  has  caught  the  at- 
mosphere of  contented  ease,  and  his  restful 
landscapes  furnish  the  essential  quiet  and  repose 
that  give  the  book  its  exquisite  charm  and  de- 
light. Cloth.  $3.50. 

FISH  CULTURE.  By  Wm.  E.  Meehan.  This 
splendid  work  of  fish  culture  covers  in  a most 
comprehensive  manner  the  hatching  and  breed- 
ing of  bass,  cat-fish,  carp,  trout,  perch,  pickerel, 
muscallonge,  etc.  It  includes  special  chapters 
on  frog  culture,  care  of  gold  fish  and  aquar- 
iums. The  author  was  formerly  Fish  Commis- 
sioner of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  conceded  by 
experts  that  in  this  book  Mr.  Meehan  has  pro- 
duced a most  valuable  document.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

FISHING.  TACKLE  AND  KITS.  By  Dixie 
Carroll.  Author  of  “Lake  and  Stream  Game 
Fishing,"  Editor  of  the  National  Sportsman, 
Chicago  Evening  News,  etc.  How,  when,  and 
where  to  fish  and  the  right  kind  of  tackle  for 
all  angles  of  fishing  for  the  fresh-water  game 
fish.  Habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  basses, 
muscallonge,  trout,  pike,  pickerel,  and  wall-eyed 
pike.  Fishing  facts  that  will  make  the  tyro  an 
expert  angler  and  the  expert  more  finished  in 
the  art.  Practical  information  that  will  make 
your  fishing  dreams  come  true.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

THE  IDYL  OF  THE  SPLIT-BAMBOO.  By 
Dr.  Geo.  Parker  Holden,  with  foreword  by  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke  and  Chapter  on  Cultivating 
Silkworm  Gut  at  Home,  by  Edw.  T.  Whiffen. 
This  splendid  volume  deals  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  split-bamboo  rod  in  a way  as  dis- 
tinctively as  “Streamcraft"  occupies  its  special 
field.  Elaborately  illustrated  and  handsomely 
bound.  Colored  cover  jacket.  Large  12mo. 
Silk  cloth.  $3.00. 

REMINISCENT  TALES  OF  A HUMBLE 
ANGLER.  By  Dr.  Frank  A.  Johnson,  with  an 
introduction  by  Dr.  James  A.  Henshall.  This 
consists  of  a number  of  short  sketches  portray- 
ing the  actual  experiences  of  the  author  during 
the  vacation  davs  of  half  a century.  From  the 
earliest  days  of  young  manhood  and  even  up 
to  the  present  hour,  the  writer  had  devoted  all 
of  his  spare  moments  to  the  study  of  fish  life 
and  the  art  of  angling.  Cloth.  $1..50. 


Fishing  With  a Boy 

THE  TALE  OF  A REJUVENATION 
By  LEONARD  HULIT 

In  which  the  reader  finds: 

A city  man,  seeking  new  health. 
A country  lad,  more  versed  in 
“fish  and  fishings”  than  the  three 
R’s. 

Their  “fishings”  and  their  friend- 
ship; and 

The  ways  of  the  humbler  fishes. 

Many  full-page  illustrations  on  cameo 
paper  and  of  three-color  jacket.  12mo. 


Silk  Cloth $2.00 

Turkey  Morocco.... $8.50 


BOOK  OF  THE  BLACK  BASS.  By  James  A. 
Henshall.  This  edition  of  the  Book  of  the 
Black  Bass  includes  also  the  supplement,  more 
about  the  black  bass,  and  is  complete  in  one 
volume.  It  covers  the  entire  scientific  and  life 
history  of  this  species,  and  contains  a practical 
treatise  on  angling  and  fly-fishing  with  a full 
account  of  tools,  implements,  and  tackle.  Cloth. 
$3.tX). 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  FISHING.  By  Samuel  G. 
Camp.  Suggestions  for  expert  angler  as  well 
as  beginners.  The  range  of  fi:sh  and  fishing 
covered  includes  “Casting  Fine  and  Far  Off," 
“Fishing  for  Mountain  Trout,"  and  “Autumn 
Fishing  for  Lake  Trout."  Illustrated.  Flex. 
cloUi.  $1.00. 

GOIN’  FISHINh  By  Dixie  Carroll.  Author  of 
“Fishing  Tackle  and  Kits,"  “Lake  and  Stream 
Game  Fishing."  Introduction  by  Major-General 
Leonard  Wood.  A new  book  for  the  every 
now-and-then  fisherman  as  well  as  the  expert 
angler.  Full  of  fishing  facts  gathered  from  lake 
and  stream  fishing  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Many  illustrations  from  photographs.  Colored 
cover  jacket.  Large  12mo.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

LAKE  AND  STREAM  GAME  FISHING.  By 
Dixie  Carroll.  A practical  book  on  popular 
fresh-water  game  fish,  the  tackle  necessary  and 
how  to  use  it.  A book  of  fish  and  fishing, 
modern  methods  and  tackle,  written  in  a “pal’* 
to  “pal"  style  from  actual  fishing  experiences, 
in  the  vernacular  of  this  disciple  of  the  rod 
and  reel.  Many  illustrations.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

SMALL-MOUTHED  BASS.  By  W.  J.  Loudon. 
In  this  book  Professor  Louden  tells  the  story 
of  his  28  years’  observation  of  this  ever  game 
fish.  He  describes  its  haunts  and  habits,  how, 
when  and  where  they  are  caught,  and  gives 
other  data  of  interest  to  anglers.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

STREAMCRAFT,  AN  ANGLING  MANUAL. 
By  Dr.  George  Parker  Holden.  The  author  has 
written  a volume  which  will  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  those  of  the  angling  fraternity.  It  deals 
with  the  selection,  care,  and  rigging  of  the  rod; 
the  art  of  casting;  trout  habits;  lures  and  their 
use,  including  some  stream  entomology:  the 
angler’s  flies  and  how  to  tie  them,  including 
a description  of  the  most  successful  trout  and 
bass  flies.  Eight  full-page  colored  illustrations 
and  numerous  black  and  whites.  Handy  pocket 
size.  Cloth.  $2.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CAMPING  AND  WOODCRAFT.  By  Horace  ^ 
Kephart.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I Camping. 
Vol.  II  Woodcraft.  The  new  edition  is  en- 
tirely revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  after 
two  years  had  been  spent  in  the  undertaking.  I 
Vol.  I deals  with  outfits,  making  camp,  fires,  ^ 
camp  cookery,  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  II  “Woodcraft,"  | 
deals  chiefly  with  such  shifts  and  expedients 
as  are  learned  or  practised  in  the  wilderness 
itself,  where  we  have  nothing  to  choose  from 
but  the  raw  materials  that  lie  around  us.  Con-  i 
tains  over  a hundred  illustrations.  The  vol-  j 
umes  may  be  bought  separately  or  in  sets.  | 
Cloth.  $2.00  per  vol. 

THE  COMPLETE  DOG  BOOK.  By  Dr.  Wm. 

A.  Bruette.  The  dogs  of  America.  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  are  fully  aescribed 
in  this  modern  work,  written  by  an  authority 
of  international  reputation.  It  is  a book  that 
presents  in  an  entertaining  manner  the  history, 
general  characteristics,  peculiarities  and  particu- 
lar sphere  of  usefulness  of  all  of  these  breeds 
recognized  by  the  American  Kennel  Club.  The 
latest  standards  for  judging  each  breed  are 
given,  the  good  points  and  bad  points  are  set 
forth  clearly  and  are  further  elucidated  by  a 
number  of  beautiful  photographs  of  famous 
specimens  of  the  most  important  breeds.  The 
book  is  replete  with  practical  information  that 
will  enable  a man  to  determine  which  breed 
is  best  suited  to  his  wants  and  purposes  and 
how  to  select  a typical  specimen.  Particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  buying  of  pup-  | 
pies  and  the  prospective  owner  is  told  just  what 
things  to  look  for  and  what  to  avoid  in  making 
his  selection.  Cloth.  $3.00.  ! 

GUNCRAFT.  By  Wm.  A.  Bruette.  A modern 
treatise  on  guns,  gun  fitting,  ammunition,  wing 
and  trap  shooting.  The  theoretical  side  of  the 
subject  has  been  covered  with  a scientific  accu- 
racy which  makes  it  an  up-to-date  book  of  ref- 
erence, and  the  practical  side  of  wing-shooting, 
gun  fitting,  the  master  eye,  defects  in  vision 
and  other  important  questions  have  been  treat-  ) 
ed  in  a way  that  will  enable  either  the  expert 
or  the  amateur  to  determine  if  he  is  shooting 
with  a gun  that  fits  him  and  how  to  decide 
upon  one  that  does.  It  will  enable  him  to  as- 
certain why  he  misses  some  shots  and  is  suc- 
cessful with  others.  The  secrets  of  success,  in 
trap  shooting  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  in 
flight  of  the  quail,  the  jacksnipe,  the  woodcock, 
the  ruffed  grouse  and  the  duck  family  are  illus- 
trated by  drawings  and  described  in  a way  that 
will  facilitate  the  amateur  in  mastering  the  art 
of  wing  shooting.  Cartridge  board  cover, 
$1.00.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

LOG  CABINS  AND  COTTAGES.  How  to  Build 
and  Furnish  Them.  Seventh  Edition.  By 
William  S.  Wicks.  The  most  popular  book  on 
the  subject  ever  written.  Full  explanations  on 
how  to  build  cabins  of  all  sizes,  with  directions 
and  numerous  illustrations.  $2.00. 

WOODCRAFT.  By  Nessmuk.  No  better  or 
more  delightful  book  for  the  help  and  guidance  i 
of  those  who  go  into  the  wild  for  sport  or  rec- 
reation was  ever  written.  No  one  ever  knew  ■ 
the  woods  better  than  Nessmuk  or  succeeded  I 
in  putting  so  much  valuable  information  into  j 
the  same  compass.  Camp  equipment,  camp  | 
making,  the  personal  kit,  camp  fires,  shelters.  I, 
bedding,  fishing,  cooking,  and  a thousand  and 
one  kindr^^d  topics  are  considered.  Beyond  this  j 
the  book  has  a quaint  charm  all  its  own.  Illus- 
trated, 160  pages.  Paper,  $1.00.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
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THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  TRIBE  OF  BASS 

MASTER  OF  A HUNDRED  TRICKS  AND  A STUBBORN  FIGHTER  THE 
SMALL -MOUTH  KEEPS  THE  ANGLER  CONTINUALLY  GUESSING 


The  small-mouth  bass  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  distinctive  fishes 
inhabiting  North  American  wa- 
ters, and  it  is  probably  not  exag- 
gerating to  say  that  it  is  the  gamest  fish 
that  we  have  to  contend  with  when  we  go 
out  with  rod  and  lure.  This  is  not  to 
forget  the  rip  and  tear  through  the  water 
of  the  rainbow  trout,  nor  is  it  meant  to 
disparage  any  other  fish ; but  surely  when 
Henshall  classed  the  bass  as  “inch  for 
inch  and  pound  for  pound  the  gamest 
fish  that  swims”  he  was  thinking  of  the 
small-mouth,  for  in  this  respect  the  fish 
in  question  commands  wide  respect  and 
some  anglers  place  it  at  the  head  of  the 
list — the  finest  one  of  the  lot. 

Those  who  are  powerful  exponents  of 
the  fighting  ability  of  the  large-mouth 
bass  cannot  see  where  the  small-mouth 
leads  as  a battler,  contending  that  two 
specimens  of  these  fishes,  the  same  weight 
and  the  same  length,  out  of  the  same 
water,  will  uniformly  give  about  the  same 
showing  and  one  will  be  no  easier  to  land 
than  the  other.  There  was  a time  when 
I held  the  same  view,  but  later  experi- 
ences— the  catching  of  these  two  species 
in  the  same  water  gave  me  a chance  to 
compare  the  merits  of  each  under  some 
rather  exciting  conditions.  I would 
frankly  say  that  the  small-mouth  is  easily 
the  winner. 

When  a long  drawn-out  contest  is 
looked  for,  with  a stubbornly  prolonged 
struggle — when  you  want  a fish  that  will 
use  a hundred  tricks  and  keep  you  guess- 
ing all  of  the  time — and  when  you  are  not 
certain  you  have  got  the  fish  even  when 
you  have  him  in  the  boat — then  the  palm 
goes  to  Micro pterus  dolomieu,  the  high 
potentate  of  the  sunfish  family. 

He  can  seize  a fly  in  a twinkling  and 
unless  your  wrist  is  educated  to  the  set- 
ting of  the  barb  he  will  spit  it  out  and  go 
back  to  pulling  out  crabs  from  under  the 
rocks ; but  if  he  is  well-hooked  he  will 
come  forth  time  and  again,  bending  the 
rod  to  an  arc ; now  diving  to  the  bottom 
to  stand  on  end  and  whack  at  the  leader 


By  ROBERT  PAGE  LINCOLN 


ISHERMEN  will  welcome  this 
frank  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  large  and  small-mouth 
bass.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  fished  e.rten- 
sively  for  both  in  the  finest  bass  ivat- 
ers  of  the  country,  and  his  conclusions 
are  eminently  sound. — [Editors.] 


with  his  tail;  now  boring  again  to  the 
surface  and  breaking  through  the  water 
like  a bolt.  From  the  moment  he  is 
caught  until  he  is  netted  there  is  the 
same  force  in  him — he  does  not  give  up 
so  easily ! 


■t 


Rapid  water  on  the  upper  St.  Croix 


Consider  now  the  large-mouth.  In  all 
probability  he  will  rise  once— that  being 
shortly  after  he  is  hooked.  No  doubt  he 
will  go  higher  into  the  air  than  the  small- 
mouth,  but  he  spends  his  strength  fast. 
A small  large-mouth  of  three  pounds,  or 
say  two  and  one-half  pounds,  may  last 
longer  but  very  nearly  always  he  comes 
in  side  up.  Where  he  is  found  in  cool, 
running  water  he  may  be  equal  to  the 
small-mouth,  but  never  in  the  lakes. 
There  are  times  in  the  year,  say  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  when  the  large- 
mouth  is  particularly  spontaneous  in  his 
actions;  but  July  and  August  dulls  him 
considerably,  and  even  September ; but 
October  sees  him  again  in  trim.  Com- 
pared with  this,  however,  is  the  record  of 
the  small-mouth  bass,  with  a creditable 
account  of  himself  through  all  the  fine 
weather  from  spring  to  freeze-up  ! 

TN  a recent  consideration  of  the  small- 
mouth  bass  I made  the  statement  that 
I believed  the  maximum  weight  of  the 
small-mouth  is  no  more  than  four  and 
one-half  pounds — and  in  making  that 
statement  I was  going  not  by  hear- 
say but  from  specimens  1 have  caught 
and  others  ha\e  caught  and  weighed — 
and  also  from  versions  of  the  matter 
drawn  from  small-moutli  fly-fishermen  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi  waters,  like  which 
there  is  hardly  an  equal.  However,  since 
my  weight  assertion  was  made  I have 
had  some  letters  and  my  set  maximum 
weight  has  been  made  to  seem  very  small 
indeed.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
many  small-mouths  exceeding  five  pounds 
and  some  up  to  nine  pounds  have  been 
recorded  in  the  columns  of  1'orf.st  and 
Stream  ; and  it  is  also  said  that  a state 
fish  and  game  commissioner  of  Michigan 
had  one  that  weighed  over  nine  pounds 
that  was  caught  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  in  a lake  in  Michigan  on  a live  frog. 
Also  an  affidavit  reached  me  telling  of 
the  exploit  of  Mr.  Raymond  \'an  Camp 
of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  who  caught  a 
small-mouth  bass  in  one  of  the  smaller 
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lakes  of  the  Temagami  Forest  Reserve, 
District  of  Nipissing,  Ontario,  that 
weighed  six  and  one-quarter  pounds; 
with  a length  of  twenty  and  one-half 
inches  and  a girth  of  fourteen  and  one- 
half  inches.  The  statement  was  signed 
by  three  witnesses,  the  guide  to  Mr.  Van 
Camp,  the  Factor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Post,  and  another  gentleman.  This  is 
very  interesting,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  some  of  the  finest  small-mouth  bass 
fishing  in  the  world  is  found  in  certain 
parts  of  Ontario  and  that  some  “mon- 
sters” of  their  kind  are  annually  taken 
in  that  Province. 

W.  J.  Jamison  writes  me  that  it  is 
his  belief  that  most  of  the  large  small- 
mouths  come  from  the  lakes.  It  would 
seem  so.  The  probability  is  that  they 
have  more  of  a chance  there  to  add 
weight  to  themselves  than  in  the  streams 
where  they  keep  in  trim,  firm-muscled 
and  exceedingly  keen,  caused  by  a life 
spent  in  breasting  the  flow  of  the  water. 
Even  the  large-mouth  bass  that  hold  out 
in  such  waters  partake  of  the  same 
physical  characteristics.  Indeed  it  is  in 
flowing  water  that  tlie  large-mouth  gives 
an  exhibition  of  his  fighting  ability  spec- 
tacular in  comparison  with  the  attempts 
of  a lake  bass  taken  from  ordinary  semi- 
warm waters. 

Another  thing  I have  noticed : while  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  attract  a large- 
mouth  bass  with  fly  and  spinner  in  lake 
waters  (strange  as  it  may  seem),  in  the 
flowing  water  where  they  hold  out  with 


the  small-mouths  they  often  take  it  with 
avidity.  Shortly  before  I started  this  ar- 
ticle I received  a letter  from  Charlie 
Stapf,  a well-known  guide  at  Prescott, 
Wisconsin,  at  the  juncture  of  the  St. 
Croix  and  the  Mississippi.  He  states  that 
excellent  large-mouth  bass  fishing  now 
occurs  below  the  river  mouth ; and  that 
one  can  catch  as  high  as  fifty  large- 
mouths  a day  in  the  Mississippi  at  that 
point.  He  writes:  “We  have  had  won- 
derful fishing  below  Prescott  on  the 
big  river  for  the  Rough-necks  (large- 
mouths)  this  year.  The  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment is  cleaning  out  the  sloughs  and 
driving  the  large-mouths  back  in  the 
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river,  and  it  is  now  alive  with  them. 
While  it  is  tame  sport  taking  these  on  a 
fly  compared  with  the  small-mouths,  it 
makes  a big  hit  with  the  beginner  with 
the  fly.” 

Stapf,  like  so  many  anglers  who  class 
the  small-mouth  as  America’s  one  and 
only  game  fish,  can  see  nothing  in  the 
large-mouth;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  these  northern  waters  are  the  very 
best  of  their  kind  for  bass  fishing.  And 
so  far  as  the  St.  Croix  is  concerned  I 
can  say  that  it  is  the  finest  and  purest 
of  any  of  the  many  waters  I have  come 
across.  As  a small-mouth  river  it  shines 
as  a glowing  example — a river  made  up 
of  springs  great  and  small  and  is  kept 
pure  by  permitting  no  pollution  to  come 
into  it. 

^ O method  of  capturing  the  small- 
^ ' mouth  can  compare  to  that  of  using 
a fly-casting  rod  and  some  light  lure, 
either  the  fly  itself,  or  the  bass  fly  in 
collaboration  with  a small  spinner  revolv- 
ing on  a shaft.  There  is  no  sadder  sight 
in  this  world  than  to  see  an  angler  going- 
after  these  gamy  fish  with  tackle  fitted 
for  tuna  and  swordfish ; but  it  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  such  clumsy  and 
uncommendable  tactics  afford  but  few 
catches.  The  light  tackle  is  the  method 
for  the  small-mouth,  and  the  large-mouth 
for  that  matter,  and  I hope  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  practice  of 
using  such  light  tackle  on  these  wonder- 


ful fishes  will  be  as  common  as  that  of 
using  heavy  tackle. 

There  is  something  irresistible  about 
the  fly  and  spinner  combination,  for 
when  it  is  worked  in  the  water,  by  the 
wrist  impelling  the  tip  of  the  rod,  it  is 
all  a-whirl  and  a-glitter ; an  action,  by  the 
way,  that  is  attractive  enough  to  win  any 
bass  out  of  his  shady  nook.  No  matter 
how  one  tries  he  never  can  equal  for 
attractive  qualities  this  combination.  I 
have  used  the  flies  themselves  a great 
deal  without  the  addition  of  the  spinner 
and  they  have  fallen  flat.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  one  is  to  use  the  fly  without 
the  spinner  it  is  best  to  add  a couple  of 


split  shots  up  ahead  of  it  on  the  leader 
to  bring  it  down  close  to  the  bottom. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  bass  may 
take  it  for  some  larval  insect.  But  with 
the  spinner  and  the  fly  it  is  different. 
Here  it  is  the  glitter  that  gives  it  the 
desirable  animation;  and  no  matter  what 
the  bass  thinks  about  it  he  is  so  enthusi- 
astic about  getting  the  affair  into  his 
mouth  and  digesting  it  that  he  loses  track 
of  time  and  space.  At  least  that  is  the 
way  I have  found  him  to  be. 

I have  used  all  sorts  of  flies  and  spin- 
ners. Some  have  been  useless ; some  have 
been  fairly  good  in  practice,  and  at  least 
two  types  of  these  flies  and  spinners  have 
been  everything  that  I could  ask.  My 
demands  in  the  line  of  spinners  are  ex- 
acting. The  spinner  I prefer  over  all 
others  is  one  that  is  not  too  deeply 
cupped  and  not  too  large  in  diameter;  it 
is  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  at  its 
widest  point  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
long.  This  is  not  too  large,  nor  is  it  too 
small.  If  it  were  too  large  it  would  be 
liable  to  make  the  fish  cautious  and  sus- 
picious. 

Although  in  the  heat  of  the  summer 
the  small-mouth  bass  betake  themselves 
to  the  deep  waters,  they  will  visit  the 
in-shore  waters  to  feed.  In  streams  that 
have  submerged  rocks  in  the  shallows  in- 
shore they  will  be  found  there;  for 
amongst  the  rocks,  in  the  nooks  and 
crannies  they  seek  the  helgramites  and 
crabs  and  pursue  the  minnows.  It  is 
then  that,  rowing  a boat  some  thirty 
feet  from  shore  the  man  with  the  fly-rod 
casts  in  to  them,  spotting  every  likely- 
looking  pocket  and  back-swirl  that  ap- 
pears tempting.  Often  I have  cast  the 
fly  and  spinner  so  that  it  has  practically 
fallen  on  shore  and  I have  had  a bass 
time  and  again  take  it  before  it  had 
travelled  out  into  the  stream  a foot. 
Often  a swirl  may  be  noticed  in  a pocket 
which  will  denote  a bass  feeding,  and  the 
fly  and  spinner  dropped  in  an  advantage- 
ous position  -will  bring  a strike  the  mo- 
ment it  lands — or  very  nearly  so.  In  fish- 
ing a stream  the  shore-line  should  be 
studied;  the  good  places  picked  out.  In 
this  manner  one  can  row  from  one  place 
to  another  and  waste  no  time  on  water 
that  never  turns  up  a fish. 

There  are  some  places  that  never  fail 
to  have  a fish  in  them ; for  when  one  is 
taken  out,  another  will  take  his  place. 
These  places  should  be  approached  with 
due  caution  while  remembering  that  it 
is  the  first  cast  into  a spot  of  this  sort 
that  gets  the  fish,  or  the  second  time  at 
the  most.  Along  with  this  fact  note 
should  be  taken  when  is  the  best  time 
to  find  them  in  these  nooks.  It  may  be 
early  in  the  morning,  or  it  may  be  in 
late  afternoon,  growing  on  to  dusk.  Of 
all  times  I vastly  prefer  fishing  for  the 
small-mouth  around  the  hour  of  dusk,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  after  a day  of 
great  heat  when,  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  day,  they  have  been  in  the 
deeper  water,  but  at  nightfall  come  in  to 
feed.  For  my  part  I believe  the  evening 
fishing  to  be  the  very  best ; and  some  of 
my  largest  small-mouths  have  been 
caught  when  it  was  so  gloomy  that  I 
was  hardly  able  to  see  the  fly  and  spinner 
drop  into  the  water. 


The  Stone  House,  a landmark  on  the  lower  St.  Croix 
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Courtesy  ot  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad. 


A critical  moment  when  both  the  rod  and  landing  net  must  be  handled  with  dexterity 


When  fishing  in  the  near-twilight  and 
j in  the  dusk  it  is  well  to  use  flies  lighter 
in  color  than  usual.  I have  long  rec- 
( ommended  the  Yellow  Sally  as  the  one 
I best  bet  for  fishing  in  the  gloom,  and 
;:!  even  into  the  night  if  the  moon  is  shin- 
' ing.  A White  Miller  and  Coachman  are 
i also  good  flies  that  will  readily  be  seen 
in  the  water  by  the  feeding  bass.  A 
point  scored  in  fishing  in  these  hours  is 
that  the  bass  have  no  inkling  of  one’s 
! approach.  I have  captured  dandy  ones 
as  close  to  me  as  ten  feet.  In  no  man- 
I ner  of  means  is  this  said  to  discounte- 
' nance  the  keenness  of  the  small-mouth. 
Far  from  it.  The  small-mouth  is  ex- 
ceedingly keen  of  eyesight.  In  the  dusk 
one’s  approach  is  not  noticed,  though  dur- 
ing the  day  it  is  well  to  keep  a good 
distance  away  from  the  places  you  are 

I fishing. 

T UST  so  marvelously  quick  at  seizing 
^ the  fly  is  the  small-mouth  that  unless 
your  wrist  is  trained  to  give  the  turn 
),  that  will  set  the  hook  in  the  mouth  of 
the  active  one,  almost  simultaneous  with 
the  seizure,  he  will  spit  it  Qut  and  is 
away  before  you  are  aware  what  has 
' happened.  This  accounts  for  a great 
number  of  losses  even  among  finished 
[ fly  fishermen,  even  veteran  small-mouth 
■ fishermen;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  fish  for 
brook  trout  and  quite  another  to  go  up 
against  the  small-mouth. 

The  mouth  of  the  small-mouth  bass  is 
t naturally  smaller  than  that  of  the  large- 
ly mouth  bass.  In  the  large-mouth  the  car- 
I tilege  or  skin  around  the  mouth  will  tear. 
No  doubt  the  mouth  of  the  large-mouth 
in  comparison  with  that  of  dolomieu  is 


weak;  for  small  though  the  mouth  of 
the  latter  be  it  nevertheless  clamps  down 
with  a fierce  intensity  when  it  does  strike. 
And  where  the  skin  around  the  mouth 
of  the  large-mouth  is  weak,  and  will  tear, 
in  the  small-mouth  it  is  tough  and  once 
the  hook  is  seated  in  it,  it  will  stay, 
unless  something  unforeseen  happens. 
But,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  carti- 
lege  of  the  skin  around  the  mouth  of 
dolomieu  is  tough,  it  is  necessary,  when 
setting  the  hook,  to  give  a good  jerk 
so  that  the  hook  point  is  driven  in.  1 
can  account  for  a number  of  losses  I 
have  made  from  the  fact  that  the  jerk 
has  not  been  sharp  enough.  For  this 
reason  it  is  well  to  sec  that  all  fly-hooks 
in  the  bass  flies  used  are  filed  sharp. 
Two-thirds  of  the  losses  will  then  be 
overcome. 

The  material  that  goes  into  the  hook 
is  a matter  also  of  some  moment.  On 
some  choice  flies,  and  some  I have  tied 
myself,  the  hand-forged  type  of  hook  has 
been  used.  This  makes  a very  strong 
hook  and  is  well  nigh  unbreakable.  But 
I have  this  to  say  against  it ; generally 
the  barb  is  short  and  the  point  dulls. 
Unless  watched  and  kept  filed,  it  will 
register  many  losses.  However,  on  all 
other  points  the  hand-forged  hook,  so- 
called,  is  the  winner  and  while  finer- 
bodied  hooks  will  turn  up  extremely 
sharp  they  have  not  the  weight  behind 
them  that  will  set  them  solidly  and 
firmly  in  the  jaw.  It  is  hard  to  state 
the  “something”  that  makes  the  hand- 
forged  hook  different  from  others,  but 
any  e.xperienced  angler  knows  its  value, 
though  in  all  probability  he  will  not  be 
able  to  explain  it. 


'T'lIE  selection  in  colors  of  sinnners  is 
of  some  moment.  'I'herc  are  so-calK  d 
“gold”  spinners  and  nickel,  or  "silver” 
spinners.  Both  of  these  kinds,  by  the 
way,  should  be  kept  on  hand.  There  i.s 
a time  and  place  for  each.  'I'o  yo  forth 
armed  with  nickel  plated  siunners  alone 
would  be  courting  enough  sneee».  for  it 
you  are  jiroficient  in  maniinilating  them 
in  the  water  you  need  not  go  home  emiity 
handed.  It  is  well,  however,  small  as 
these  spinners  are,  to  keep  them  pol- 
ished. Rub  them  on  a flannel  cloth  with 
some  wet  wood  ashes  on  it  -this  will 
bring  back  the  glitter  and  servi  to  th.'ow 
a brighter  ray.  That  this  is  necessary 
must  of  course  be  accepted  as  a fact,  * t 
it  is  probable  that  it  is  a flashing  shim  r 
minnow  that  the  fly  is  taken  for  and  mu 
a fly.  To  believe  that  the  fish  taki -n  it 
for  a fly  is  foolish;  indeed  if  tlu  fly  .uid 
spinner  be  studied  moving  through  the 
water  it  will  show  the  hair  of  tlu-  fly 
smoothed  down  and  a spinner  r<  solving 
which  the  bass  believes  to  be  fins  moving. 

While  I vastly  jirefer  the  ust  of  the 
spinner  and  fly  I do  m>t  mean  to  infer 
that  any  other  inethoil  is  not  w ^rth 
trying  out  under  harmoiiions  i>r  even  oim- 
flicting  conditions.  The  fl...  ting  ba^s 
bugs  of  many  types  are  i,re.;tl\  in  ii.-e; 
and  that  they  will  get  b.i>s  and  lotr.  . f 
them  has  been  deinoiistr.-ited  siilViei.-ntly 
to  prove  their  high  nu-rit.  In  tlu  -.sii- 
mation  of  some  of  our  gn-  t m b ig 
experts  the  cork  bug  is  the  in  -st  sp. .rts- 
man-Iike  lure  of  the  lot  Pm  tlu  siu  . 11- 
mouths.  The  method  of  using  tlu  -^  bugs 
is  quite  different  from  tb.  t ■ f the  - •in- 
ner and  fly.  The  latter  is  n iinder- 
(Coiiti)iued  on  pogc  314) 
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CHICKEN  HUNTING  IN  IDAHO 

ONE  MUST  TRAMP  FOR  MANY  MILES  EVEN  IN  GOOD  COUNTRY 
TO  ATTAIN  SUCCESS  IN  THIS  EXHILARATING  SPORT 

By  PAUL  CARTER 


VERY  little  has  been  written  about 
the  sage  ben.  The  glories  of  the 
quail,  the  majesty  of  the  pheas- 
ant, the  adroitness  of  the  wood- 
cock, the  grandeur  of  the  turkey,  the 
dexterity  of  the  mallard — have  all  been 
fully  explained.  Other  game  birds  have 
come  in  for  their  share  of  praise,  yet  the 
sage  hen,  toothsome  enough  to  delight 
the  palate  of  an  emperor,  is  virtually 
unknown  east  of  the  rockies.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  no  sage  birds  are  found  in 
the  east  due  to  the  absence  of  sage  brush, 
but  few  lovers  of  eastern  winged  game 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  bird,  its 
color,  habits,  food  and  idiosyncrasies. 
Without  doubt  there  are  many  birds  so 
dear  to  disciples  of  Nimrod  which  are 
far  more  interesting  and  beautiful  than 
the  sage  hen.  Nevertheless,  a short  de- 
scription of  this  bird  and  its  glaring 
peculiarities  would  not  be  out  of  place 
before  we  start  the  hunting  trip  itself. 

The  sage  hen  is  found  only  in  the 
wildest  of  desert  regions.  Unlike  the 
pheasant  it  abhors  civilization  and  re- 
sents the  encroachment  of  ranchman  and 
settler  by  taking  up  new  quarters  in  some 
remote  location  where  there  is  the  least 
possible  danger  of  molestation.  Up  in 
the  shrub  and  cedar-clad  foothills  within 
easy  hearing  distance  of  howling  coyotes, 
buzzing  rattlesnakes  and  hooting  owls, 
lives  this  lover  of  the  untamed  fastnesses 
and  it  is  only  here 
that  the  hunter  can 
bag  the  bird,  for  it 
never  ventures  to 
the  borders  of  hab- 
it a t i o n.  In  the 
scorching  heat  of 
a summer  sun,  re- 
flected u p w'  a r d 
from  the  blistering 
sands  like  blasts 
from  a mammoth 
oven,  one  must 
tramp  for  many 
miles  even  in  good 
country  to  attain 
success.  There  is 
one  distinct  advan- 
tage, however,  in 
favor  of  the  hun- 
ter of  the  sage  hen. 

The  bird  is  rather 
cumbrous  and  easy 
to  kill.  The  rise  is 
attended  with 
a loud  wing  flap- 
p i n g sufficient  in 
most  cases  to  arouse  the  tired  and  thirsty 
shooter  from  his  drowsiness.  The  flight 
is  usually  in  a straight  line  away  from 
a man,  although  this  is  not  always  true. 

Both  male  and  female  are  gray  in 
color,  harmonizing  perfectly  with  that  of 
the  brush  in  which  concealment  is 
effected.  But  on»e  in  all  my  days  on 
the  desert  have  I had  the  pleasure  of  see- 


ing a live  sage  hen  on  the  ground.  Rarely 
do  they  feed  in  the  open,  but  in  such  a 
case  a hasty  retreat  is  made  to  the  near- 
est cover  where  they  silently  remain  until 
disturbed  from  close  range.  In  this  par- 
ticular incident  I happened  onto  a couple 
feeding. 

They  were  situated  in  a miniature  de- 
pression and  fortunately  had  not  sensed 
my  approach.  My  view  was  momentary, 
however,  for  in  five  seconds  or  less  they 
took  to  wing.  One  fell  in  response  to 
my  second  barrel,  but  for  all  I know  his 
companion  is  going  yet.  Very  often  a 
hen  will  not  rise  until  chased  out  by  the 
dog  or  stepped  on  by  the  hunter.  Many 
men  do  not  use  dogs  in  hunting  them,  but 
greater  success  is  attainable  if  there  is  a 
canine  to  flush  the  birds. 

Gray  as  a color  is  doubly  beneficial  to 
the  game  and  also  doubly  bothersome  to 
the  hunter.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have 
seen,  hiding  is  more  effectually  possible 
and  retrieving,  especially  minus  a dog, 
more  difficult.  In  fact,  when  hunting 
without  a dog  I have  spent  half  an  hour 
frequently  trying  to  locate  fallen  game, 
sometimes  successfully  and  sometimes 
otherwise.  When  only  a bird  or  two  is 
found  in  a place  it  is  not  so  hard  to  find 
them,  but  often  fifteen  or  twenty  will  get 
up  singly  or  in  couples,  rendering  it  prac- 
tically impossible  to  keep  an  accurate  eye 


on  the  places  where  different  birds  fell. 
No  sport  is  more  vitally  in  need  of  a 
good  dog  than  sage  hen  hunting.  The 
male  pheasant  telegraphs  his  position  to 
the  hunter  in  many  cases  by  his  gaudy 
coloring.  Unless  the  cover  be  thick,  con- 
cealment is  impossible,  and  in  this  respect 
he  has  to  take  off  his  hat  to  Mrs.  Pheas- 
ant. But  the  sage  hen,  both  male  and 


female,  are  protected  by  Nature  in  a 
measure  from  the  assaults  of  man. 

The  bird  feeds  on  almost  anything 
from  desert  grasses  and  other  similar 
vegetation  to  the  tender  tufts  of  the  sage 
brush.  Occasionally  a “sagey”  taste  will 
be  noted  in  the  meat,  particularly  in  the 
older  ones,  but  not  often.  The  younger 
members  of  the  family  are  extremely 
delicious  either  fried  or  baked,  and  pos- 
sess no  distasteful  flavor.  Many  people 
recommend  that  an  old  bird  be  parboiled 
and  then  that  the  breast  be  sliced  and 
fried  like  beefsteak.  Before  cooking  it 
should  be  soaked  for  several  hours  in  salt 
water  to  remove  any  disagreeable  flavor 
derived  from  eating  sage  brush. 

Birds  are  rarely  found  more  than  two 
miles  from  water.  Frequent  pilgrimages 
are  made  to  creek  or  water  hole  to  quench  j 
thirst.  I have  counted  as  many  as  a hun-  j 
dred  birds  drinking  in  a grassy  meadow  ■ 
through  which  a small  creek  flowed. 
Around  this  meadow,  brown  and  desolate, 
lay  a vast  expanse  of  rocks,  sand  and 
brush  unbroken  by  even  a range  of  hills 
or  a settler’s  shack.  Although  the  creek 
and  meadow  were  very  small,  there  was 
not  a sage  hen  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try which  did  not  know  where  they  were  ; 
located.  Water  means  life  to  every  liv- 
ing thing,  and  it  means  as  much  to  the 
sage  hen. 

NE  bright,  hot 
August  eve- 
ning my  friend, 
Jim,  drove  around 
to  the  house  in  his 
car  and  I knew 
from  his  excited  ■ 
manner  that  some- 
thing unusual  was  : 
up. 

Before  long  he 
had  me  all  excited  ; 
over  his  startling 
proposition,  which 
was  a sage  hen 
hunt  in  the  hills  | 
south  of  Rogerson, 
Idaho.  He  had  a 
friend  operating  a 
sheep  camp  up  in 
the  foothills  far 
from  civilization 
who  offered  us  the 
use  of  the  camp 
for  a few  days. 
The  weather  was 
ideal,  Jim  declared, 
and  we  could  have  the  log  cabin  all  to 
ourselves  and  hunt  from  there.  It  was 
all  good  chicken  country  and  the  camp 
was  right  in  the  heart  of  it.  Canons  and 
washes  harboring  little  streams  of  water 
radiated  in  every  direction  from  camp  so 
that  we  were  assured  of  some'  fine  sport, 
not  to  mention  several  good  dinners. 
{Continued  on  page  315) 


Typical  mountain  road  in  chicken  country 
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MOOSE  IN  THE  GASPE  HIGHLANDS 

A STILL-HUNT  IN  A REGION  OF  PRIMITIVE  WILDERNESS 
WHEREIN  THE  HUNTER  MAKES  AN  ELEVENTH  HOUR  FINISH 

By  STANLEY  D.  PEARCE 


Photo  by  H.  A.  P.  Smith 


An  important  moment 


Northward  and  eastward, 
an  ever-broadening  stretch 
of  fathomless  blue  waters, 
the  River  St.  Lawrence 
merges  with  the  Gulf  at  a latitude 
of  approximately  forty-nine  de- 
grees north  latitude.  The  last 
1 shores  which  it  touches  to  the 
i southward  are  the  rock-bound 
; coasts  of  Gaspe  which  rise  bold  in 
1 forest-clad  highlands  above  the  sur- 
1 rounding  waters  of  the  Gulf. 

Ancient  in  the  annals  of  the  set- 
tlement of  America,  one  of  the  first 
I landing  places  of  Jacques  Cartier 
I on  the  Continent  in  1534  — since 
[ continuously  settled  along  its  shores 
I —the  Gaspe  Peninsular,  ten  miles 
inland,  stands  to-day  a primitive 
wilderness  of  unbroken  forest, 
known  only  to  the  woodsman,  the 
guide,  the  trapper — a veritable  par- 
adise of  the  hunter  of  big  game  of 
the  far  Northeast. 

In  its  physical  characteristics, 
the  Gaspe  Peninsular  projects  like 
a huge  thumb  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence;  its  highest  altitudes, 

I the  Shickshock  range  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Mountains,  the  farthest  east- 
ward and  northward  extension  of 
our  own  Appalachian  system,  at- 
tain elevations  of  almost  four  thou- 
sand feet  above  sea  level,  close 
along  the  northern  edge,  while 
southward  through  the  centre  of  the  Pen- 
insular its  half  a dozen  rivers  of  crystal 
clear  waters,  famed  as  the  home  of  the 
lordly  salmon,  tumble  through  wide, 
deeply-cleft  valleys,  over  many  foaming 
rapids  to  the  warmer  waters  of  the  his- 
toric Bay  Chaleur. 

**  Of  these  rivers,  the  Grand  Cascapedia 
is  the  greatest  in  the  volume  of  its  wat- 
ers and  the  extent  of  its  watershed — the 
most  entrancing  in  the  varied  panorama 
of  beautiful  valleys  and  spruce-clad 
mountain  vistas. 

TT  was  clear  and  cold  in  the  late  fall 
^ days  of  November  when  I left  the 
I last  outpost  of  civilization  on  rail  and 

I headed  up  the  Grand  Cascapedia.  It  was 
long  past  the  moose-calling  season, — 
snows  were  falling  in  the  upper  moun- 
tains, the  moose  were  leaving  the  bogans 
and  waters  of  the  rivers  for  the  uplands, 
and  my  plans  called  for  a still-hunt  with 
hard  traveling  along  the  slopes  and  crests 
' in  rugged  country. 

The  first  night  out  we  spent  in  the 
lumbering  camps  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
valley,  to  awaken  at  the  dawn  of  a 
matchless  day,  cool,  crisp,  bracing.  I 
had  arranged  for  my  guides  to  meet  me 
; at  the  half-way  camp  up  river;  my  sup- 
1 plies  were  to  be  toted  in  on  a wagon  of 
rugged  construction,  over  a logging  port- 
age road — a road  in  name  only — a trail 
which,  when  not  stashing  on  end,  was  a 


bottomless  morass  of  unexpected  pot 
holes  of  unknown  depth.  One  could  ride 
or  one  could  walk.  The  necessity  of 
physical  preparation  for  the  work  ahead 
was  not  the  only  inducement  to  the  more 
certain  travel  afoot. 

To  the  lover  of  the  great  outdoors, 
the  charm  of  the  winding  valley  was  in- 
expressible ; alongside,  in  descending 
cascades  of  whitecap  and  foam,  tumbled 
the  Grand  Cascapedia,  its  clear,  spark- 
ling waters  swirling  from  pitches  to 
pools,  far  down  into  whose  translucent 
depths,  one  could  catch  the  outline  of 
some  great  salmon,  then  resting  almost 
motionless  on  its  spawning  bed;  above 
from  either  shore  rose  the  ascending 
hills,  the  lower  slopes  of  the  valley  for- 
est, predominantly  clad  in  maple  in  their 
last  flaming  glory  of  autumn  reds  and 
yellows,  which  as  we  moved  up  river, 
changed  to  the  unbroken  green  of  spruce 
and  fir  from  valley  to  crest,  the  latter 
crowned  with  a filmy  gossamer  of  drift- 
ing cloud. 

A rustling  of  leaves  along  the  side  of 
the  trail,  now  directed  attention  to  a 
strolling  spruce  or  birch  partridge,  the 
former  a bird  of  beauty  only,  the  latter 
the  northern  ruffed  grouse,  a bird  for 
sportsmen;  with  these  before  nightfall, 
I had  filled  my  bag  to  the  limit  of  our 
physical  requirements. 

By  nightfall  we  had  traveled  twenty- 
five  miles  and  reached  our  half-way  point 


up  river  where  our  guides  for  the 
big  hunt  joined  us — Ossie  Harri- 
son, the  prince  of  Gaspe  hunters 
and  trappers,  and  his  cousin  Hil- 
liard. 

We  made  our  quarters  for  the 
night  in  a new  log  camp,  clean  and 
wholesome,  its  long  bunk  beds 
mattressed  high  with  freshly  cut, 
pungent-smelling  fir  bf)ughs. 

Though  the  connoisseurs  of  the 
camp  fire  trail  inveigh  against  the 
crime  of  serving  birch  partridge 
short  of  three  days  after  the  kill, 
no  feast  of  kings  could  equal  our 
supper  of  breasts  of  our  birds, 
broiled  with  cross  strips  of  crisp 
bacon  over  the  live  coals  of  our 
wood  fire. 

TH  daybreak  we  were  away 
on  our  last  lap  to  our  hunt 
headquarters  at  Beaver  Lodge, 
twenty-seven  miles  further  up 
river,  which  without  incident  we 
reached  at  nightfall,  a beauteous 
spot  indeed ; located  high  above  a 
broad  bend  of  the  Salmon  Branch, 
nestling  in  the  heart  of  a land  of 
magnificent  heights  and  distances, 
spruce-clad  slopes  rising  tier  on 
tier  until  they  seemed  to  merge  into 
the  clouds  of  the  distant  mountain 
tops. 

In  the  council  of  war  which  we 
held  in  the  evening  before  the  roaring 
wood  fire  in  the  great  stone  fireplace, 
it  was  decided  that  due  to  the  lateness  of 
the  season  our  only  chance  for  big  game 
lay  along  the  edge  of  the  cherry  thickets 
on  the  summit  of  the  barren  mountains 
above  the  camp  at  the  falls  to  the  south- 
ward, and  the  following  dawn  found  us 
headed  in  that  direction. 

Four  miles  short  of  our  new  camp, 
leaving  our  supplies  to  go  on  in  charge  >if 
Hilliard,  Ossie  and  I heade<l  ^jIT.  up  al-mg 
the  north  flank  of  Cold  Water  Mountain 
for  our  first  day’s  hunt. 

Though  the  interior  Gaspe  country  is 
forest  area,  practically  untouched  by  the 
scourge  of  fire,  the  particular  territ-iry 
we  had  selected  had  been  the  scene  of  a 
devastating  eonflagration  of  halt  a cen- 
tury before,  which  to  this  day  had  left 
the  flanks  and  slopes  of  three  uicat 
mountain  sides  a vast  barren  of  m<.ss 
and  rock,  with  only  here  and  there  a 
scattering  of  stunted  birch  or  cherry  or 
broken  occasionally  by  clumps  of  under- 
sized spruce  or  fir. 

From  the  valley  floor,  the  slopes  ahead 
of  us  rose  in  a series  of  steep,  pf  ned 
benches:  far  above,  along  the  '.kylme. 
seemed  the  summit  of  our  ende.:Vi-rs, 
which,  when  reached,  however,  but  un- 
folded another  upward  slope  of  appar- 
ently equal  e.xtcnt,  stretching  up  and  up, 
(Continued  on  page  331) 
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BOATING  AND  BOAT- BUILDING 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  RAFTS,  PUNTS 
AND  OTHER  CRAFT  USED  BY  FISHERMEN  AND  GUNNERS— PART  II 

By  DWIGHT  S.  SIMPSON 


IN  the  last  article  we  discussed  the  flo- 
tational  possibilities  of  a log,  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  and  we 
saw  how  the  more  enlightened  dis- 
posal of  the  same  amount  of  wood 
worked  a great  improvement. 

Way  back  in  history,  some  benighted 
heathen  wanted  to  cross  a river  and  find- 
ing no  log  or  tree  available  except  an 
old  one  hollow'ed  out  by  rot  or  forest 
fire,  he  finally  pushed  off;  no  doubt  with 
much  misgiving,  and  before  he  reached 
the  other  side  was  overjoyed  to  find  him- 
self possessing  the  finest  and  handiest 
boat  that  had  ever  come  out,  and  I’ll  bet 
he  tied  that  log  safely  for  future  use. 

Logs  hollowed  by  fire  or  rot  must  im- 
mediately have  acquired  a good  market 
value,  probably  worth  a good  Sabre-tooth 
tiger  skin,  and'then  some  intelligent  citi- 
zen hit  upon  a method  of  artificially  hol- 
lowing a log  with  the  aid  of  a guided  fire 
and  thus  started  the  first  shipyard.  I 
don’t  know  how  he  first  happened  to 
sharpen  or  “scow”  the  ends ; maybe  an 
old  boat  had  bumped,  split  and  worn  off 
and  its  owner,  finding  that  it  seemed  to 
work  better  and  easier,  wanted  a new  one 
built  “just  that  way.”  If  you  have  ever 
owned  a boat  or  a gun  or  rod  you  will 
know  the  feeling.  At  any  rate  “dug  out” 
canoes  became  the  earliest  boats  and  are 
still  in  use  in  South  and  Central  America 
and  may  occasionally  be  found  in  the 
back  waters  of  our  own  country. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  “Bugeye”  was 
originally  built  of  logs,  appropriately 
shaped,  kneed  and  dowelled  together. 
About  eight  years  ago  I saw  one  of  these 
old-timers  hauled  out  for  repairs.  She 
was  seven  logs  in  girth,  the  three  bottom 
ones  a good  foot  thick,  the  sides  about 
eight  inches.  Authentic  history  carried 
her  back  about  twenty-five  years,  but  she 
was  an  old  boat  then. 

Neither  of  these  developments  econo- 
mized on  materials — they  merely  got  rid 
of  them  in  the  form  of  heat  and  chips. 
In  most  parts  of  our  country  logs  are 
costly,  so  we’ll  have  to  see  what  we  can 
do  by  improving  on  the  box  idea  already 
evolved. 

The  first  step,  of  course,  is  to  make 
the  box  big  enough  to  carry  its  load  with 
a degree  of  safety  and  comfort,  and  that 
quickly  brings  up  the  question  of  what 
we  want  to  use  it  for.  Let  us  suppose 
we  have  a camp  on  the  shore  of  a small 
stream  or  lake.  We  will  naturally  want 
to  spend  some  time  on  the  water,  fishing 
or  just  puttering  around.  Maybe  we  have 
to  cross  the  water  to  get  supplies  or 
visitors.  We  will  probably  seldom  be 
alone,  but  will  usually  have  one  or  two 
friends,  and  sometimes  we  will  want  to 
carry  a trunk,  so  we  want  a comfortable 
boat  for  two  or  three  people  and  one  that 
we  can  move  around  in. 

An  average  weight  of  160  lbs.  means  a 
load  of  480  lbs.  The  simple  type  of  boat 


we  are  going  to  build  will  weigh  about 
150  lbs.,  so  our  total  weight  would  be 
630  lbs.  and  using  64  lbs.  per  cubic  foot 
of  water  we  need  ten  cubic  feet  of  boat 
below  the  water  line.  Ten  feet  in  length 
makes  a mighty  handy  boat,  so  we’ll  start 
with  that.  Most  small  boats  are  much 
too  large  for  their  work,  probably  be- 
cause 16-foot  lumber  is  the  easiest  thing 
to  get  and  we  are  too  lazy  to  cut  it  off. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  less 
depth  of  water  required  to  float  a boat. 


the  same  amount  of  wood  in  box  form 

the  more  places  are  open  to  her  passage. 
Therefore  we’ll  try  four  inches  for  depth 
of  water  or  “draft”  as  it  is  called.  These 
two  dimensions  fixed,  leave  only  one  pos- 
sible one  (three  feet)  for  width  or  beam, 
to  give  the  required  ten  feet  of  displace- 
ment. There  must,  of  course,  be  some 
boat  above  the  water,  to  keep  the  tops  of 
the  waves  from  slopping  in,  and  to  pro- 
vide additional  buoyancy  so  that  the  first 
wave  we  ship  won’t  sink  us.  Then  again, 
our  boat  will  not  always  be  upright. 
Some  one  will  step  or  sit  on  one  side 
and  she  will  tip.  Of  course  the  wider 
she  is  the  less  she  will  tip,  but  still  we 
want  to  be  ready  for  it,  so  we’ll  say  eight 
inches  for  the  side  out  of  water  or  “free- 
board.” 

Now,  let  us  lay  this  out  on  the  drawing 
board  and  see  what  it  looks  like.  Here 


The  box  boat 

arc  the  usual  three  views  of  a working 
drawing  and  a perspective  sketch  for 
clearness.  To  the  experienced  eye  it  is 
all  wrong,  but  as  long  as  we  confine  our- 
selves to  paper,  a little  experimenting 
will  cost  nothing.  Incidentally  I have 
seen  many  boats  that  look  no  better. 

If  we  take  a board  four  inches  wide 
and  three  feet  long  and  put  it  edgewise 
in  the  water  we  find  that  it  takes  some 
push  to  move  it  sidewise.  Now  if  we 
tilt  it  up,  it  goes  a lot  easier,  or  a lot 
faster  for  the  same  amount  of  nush.  Ap- 
plying this  knowledge  to  our  boat  leads 
us  to  tilt  the  ends  or,  what  accomplishes 
the  same  thing,  slant  the  bottom  up  to 


the  waterline,  beginning,  say,  eight  inches 
from  the  end.  We  still  will  present  a flat 
end  to  the  water  if  there  is  a heavier 
load  than  intended  and  to  help  this  with- 
out losing  any  more  displacement  we  will 
extend  the  ends  eight  inches  and  continue 
the  slant  of  the  bottom,  getting  a side 
as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Next,  turning  to  the  top  or  plan  view, 
we  see  nothing  but  straight  lines  and  a 
straight  line,  while  easy  to  draw,  is  nei- 
ther a thing  of  beauty  nor  of  strength. 
If  the  sides  were  bowed  out  a bit,  they 
would  keep  their  shape  and  resist  the 
bumps  better,  and  incidentally,  look  bet- 
ter; so  we  will  spring  them  out  a couple 
of  inches  and  at  the  same  time  draw  the 
ends  in  a bit  to  balance  the  displacement. 

Now  for  the  end  view,  which  in  this 
case  is  the  same  shape  as  a section.  Well, 
it  will  do ; plenty  of  boats  are  built  that 
way,  but  it  isn’t  much  harder  to  make  it 
look  better,  and  act  better.  A wave 
climbing  up  that  perpendicular  side  will 
come  to  the  top  and  fall  in,  whereas,  if 
we  flare  the  sides  out  a bit  the  wave  will 
have  acquired  some  outward  tendency  of 
motion  and  much  of  it  will  fall  back  in 
the  lake  where  it  belongs.  This  flaring 
automatically  accomplishes  two  other  de- 
sirable features.  First,  it  cocks  up  t’ne 
ends,  giving  the  boat  what  is  called  a 
sheer  and  making  her  drier  and  more 
buoyant,  and  puts  a bit  of  rocker  in  the 
bottom  which  makes  her  easier  to  turn. 
Second,  it  makes  her  steadier,  as  will 
be  shown  in  a later  discussion.  By 
adding  a few  seats,  rowlocks,  etc.,  we 
have  the  twelve-foot  fishing  boat  as 
shown  herewith.  Similar,  no  doubt,  to 
many  you  have  seen,  but  better  than 
most  of  them,  because  she  is  the  right 
size  for  her  job,  and  will  be  found  much 
easier  to  handle. 

NOW  we  will  proceed  to  build  her.  It 
depends  upon  your  locality  what 
lumber  you  will  use.  Cedar,  fir,  pine, 
cypress,  are  all  good  if  the  boards  are 
of  clear  stock.  Half-inch  boards  are 
thick  enough  and  twelve  feet  is  the 
proper  length.  We  need  two  twelve-inch 
boards  for  the  sides,  but  the  rest  can  be 
four-inch  to  six-inch  stuff. 

Lay  out  one  side  plank  according  to 
the  sketch,  tack  it  to  the  other  and  saw 
and  shape  them  as  one  piece.  The  two 
end  pieces  are  just  alike  and  should  be 
made  of  seven-eighth-inch  stuff,  oak  or 
mahogany.  The  notch  on  top  provides  a 
means  of  sculling  home  if  one  oar  breaks 
or  gets  lost.  The  ends  of  these  pieces 
are  strengthened  as  shown  by  oak  cleats 
seven-eighths  inch  by  one  and  one-half 
inch.  These  are  to  nail  the  side  planks 
to,  as  the  end  grain  makes  poor  holding 
ground  for  nails. 

We  need  a mould  or  form  for  the  cen- 
ter of  the  boat.  This  can  be  made  of 
old  lumber,  as  it  is  only  a temporary 
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aflfair,  but  it  must  be  strong  and  made 
carefully  to  size  and  shape.  Then  a 
couple  of  horses  to  get  the  boat  up  to  a 
comfortable  working  height.  Logs  or 
boxes  will  do. 

Build  the  boat  bottom-side  up  and  be- 
gin by  fastening  the  side  planks  to  the 
center  form.  Use  screws  if  you  have 
them,  as  they  can  be  driven  home  and 
he  easily  removed.  Then  draw  the  sides  to- 
gether at  one  end  with  rope  until  the  end 
piece  fits  between  them.  Hold  them  there 
temporarily  and  do  the  same  at  the  other 
end.  Note  that  the  side  pieces  touch 
the  end  boards  only  at  the  outer  edges. 
Bevel  off  these  edges  until  the  sides  lay 
fair  on  the  end  pieces  or  transoms,  and 
their  cross  cleats.  Coat  the  joints  well 
with  paint  and  nail  together,  using  one 
and  three-quarter  inch  nails  about  every 
one  and  one-half  inches  and  staggering 
them  as  much  as  possible.  Get  galvanized 
nails  if  you  can. 

We  now  need  tw'o  strips  seven-eighths 
inch  by  one  and  one-half  inch  of  the 
same  material  for  the  side  planks.  These 
are  fastened  along  the  inside  bottom  edge 
of  the  side  planks  to  give  a better  fas- 
tening place  for  the  bottom  boards.  Fit 
similar  pieces  along  the  slant  or  tuck-up 
at  the  ends.  In  boat-building  parlance 
these  are  called  “chines”  for  the  beveling 
which  comes  next.  Take  a four-foot 
length  of  board  with  one  straight  edge 
for  a guide,  lay  it  across  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  resting  on  the  two  side  planks. 
It  touches  only  their  outer  edges  and 
perhaps  the  outer  edges  of  the  chines. 
These  edges  must  be  beveled  off  with  a 


plane  so  that  the  straight  edge  shows  a 
good  flat  bearing  on  both  sides,  all  along 
the  boat.  When  you  reach  the  ends  you 
will  find  the  bottom  edge  of  the  transoms 
will  also  need  beveling  to  conform  with 
the  tuck-up  of  the  sides. 

The  bottom  boards  go  on  crosswise 
and  should  be  not  more  than  six  nor  less 
than  four  inches  wide.  Begin  at  one 
end,  the  first  board  lapping  over  the 
bottom  of  the  transom  and  nailed  to 
transom  and  sides.  Be  sure  the  edges 
of  the  boards  are  straight  and  lie  close 
together;  then  give  one  of  them  in  each 
joint  a slight  bevel  with  the  plane,  so 
that  while  tight  on  the  inside,  the  joint 
will  show  slightly  open  on  the  outside 
for  caulking  purposes.  A joint  must 
come  exactly  on  the  knuckle  where  the 
tuck-up  begins  and  here  the  edges  of 
both  boards  will  be  beveled  to  halve  the 
angle,  lie  close  together  on  the  inside 
and  only  a sixteenth  of  an  inch  or  little 
more  open  on  the  outside. 

Before  nailing  the  bottom,  however, 
we  must  give  some  thought  to  making 
the  boat  water-tight,  and  we  have  a long 
joint  or  seam  between  sides  and  bottom. 
The  easiest  way  to  do  this  job  is  to  lay 
a thread  of  twisted  cotton  calking  along 
the  edge,  daub  it  well  with  paint  just 
before  nailing  on  a board  and  see  that 
some  nails  are  driven  so  that  the  cotton 
can’t  get  out.  In  the  absence  of  regular 
calking  four  or  five  strands  of  white 
string  loosely  twisted  together  will  do, 
or  even  the  ravellings  from  a gunny- 
sack.  After  the  bottom  is  nailed  on  and 
the  nails  well  set  in,  saw  and  plane  the 


ends  of  the  boards  so  that  the  sides  are 
smooth.  Do  the  same  on  the  ends,  and 
turn  the  boat  over. 

A chafing  strip  or  guard  three-quar- 
ters inch  by  one  and  one-half  inches  of 
oak  (if  possible)  must  be  run  around 
outside  the  upper  edge  or  “gunwale”  and 
well  fastened  to  the  sides.  Four  cleats 
or  ribs  of  the  same  dimension  and  ma- 
terial put  in  where  shown.  They  will 
be  notched  over  the  chines  and  screwed 
through  the  sides.  The  riser  for  the 
center  seat  or  “thwart”  and  the  thwart 
itself  can  now  be  fitted,  fastened  and 
the  temporary  form  removed. 

Note  that  this  thwart  is  not  in  the 
mid  length  of  the  boat,  but  a little  nearer 
one  end.  This  is  one  of  the  minor  dif- 
ferences between  this  and  similar  boats. 
Fit  it  with  two  pair  of  sockets  for  row- 
locks  as  shown.  Then  when  you  are 
alone  in  the  boat  you  face  the  short  end 
and  the  boat  is  a little  deeper  in  the 
water  at  the  stern,  “trims  by  the  stern.” 
This  is  as  it  should  be  for  easy  handling. 
A boat  dragging  a trifle  at  the  stern  will 
keep  a fairly  straight  course  of  her  own 
accord,  while  if  she  were  “down  by  the 
head”  or  deeper  at  the  bow  she  would 
swing  all  over  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
keep  her  straight.  If  you  take  a friend 
along,  face  the  long  end  and  put  your 
friend  in  front  of  you.  The  boat  still 
trims  properly  and  not  too  much  down 
by  the  stern,  as  she  would  be  were  the 
rowing  thwart  exactly  in  the  middle. 

The  bottom  so  far  is  a little  weak  and 
we  must  stiffen  it  up  by  putting  a strip 
{Continued  on  page  322) 
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ARTIFICIAL  BAITS  FOR  TROUT 

ANIMAL  LIFE  GENERALLY  USED  FOR  LIVE  BAIT  SHOULD  BE 
LEFT  UNDISTURBED  AS  NATURAL  FOOD  FOR  GAME  FISH 

By  LOUIS  RHEAD 


INSECTS  are  quite  scarce  during  the 
hot  days  in  July.  You  only  see  trout 
moving  in  the  evening  glow  and  hear 
the  plop,  plop  of  jumping  fish  after 
dark,  so  that  most  fly-fishers  let  trout 
alone  and  go  after  bass,  quite  equal,  if 
not  superior,  sport.  After  having  sati- 
ated his  desires  at  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
son most  anglers  are  satisfied  to  wait 
till  July  vacation  time,  when  again  he 
longs  to  test  his  skill  against  trout  or 
bass — perhaps  both.  Whatever  are  the 
conditions  of  weather  and  water  the 
chances  for  success  are  extremely  favor- 
able to  get  adult,  large  size  fish  on  un- 
derwater baits — especially  minnows  dur- 
ing the  daytime  perhaps,  but  certain  at 
evening  or  after  dark.  The  greatest 
value  of  artificial  minnows  and  other 
lures  is  that  you  are  not  required  to  be 
stantly  rebaiting — they  survive — always 
fresh  to  capture  many  trout;  indeed  one 
minnow  will  last  through  the  season, 
sometimes — with  luck,  several  seasons. 

Every  angler  will  agree  that  dry  and 
wet  flies  are  preeminent  as  trout 
lures,  that  they  are  adequate  in  provid- 
ing every  legitimate  sport  that  could  rea- 
sonably be  desired.  Some  experts  go  so 
far  as  to  consider  the  time  propitious  to 
enact  laws  restricting  the  use  of  live  or 
artificial  minnows  as  trout  lures,  not  so 
much  because  of  their  deadliness  as  baits, 
but  of  a supposed  unsportsmanlike 
method.  Of  course,  all  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  method  employed,  and  I shall 
here  endeavor  to  describe  a new  method, 
and  new  lures,  that  cannot  be  considered 
unsportsmanlike. 

In  later  years  we  have  had  many  new 
methods  and  lures  for  trout;  whether 
they  will  be  permanent  is  a question, 
though  some  of  them  are  popular  and 
must  capture  fish  or  they  would  not  re- 
main on  the  market  as  baits.  A case  in 
point  is  wbat  are  known  as  trout  bugs 
of  the  bottlecork  type,  which  are  trimmed 
with  fanciful  feathers.  Another  “bug” 
is  of  cork  body  tightly  covered  with 
buck  or  squirrel  tail  hairs  which  are  dec- 
orated in  various  colors.  These  are 
neither  intended — at  least  it  is  hoped — 
to  imitate  minnows,  or  flies,  and  the 
method  employed  to  capture  trout  is  left 
to  each  angler’s  skilful  use  of  them. 

All  species  of  trout.  East  or  West, 
after  attaining  to  a growth  of  over  a 


pound  weight  are  most  partial  to  a fish 
diet — in  some  localities  big  trout  feed 
exclusively  on  minnows  or  other  fish 
food,  and  in  some  of  the  far-western 
streams  the  live  minnow  is  the  only  lure 
found  effective.  It  must  be  explained 
the  minnow  is  here  meant  in  general 
terms  to  include  shiners,  herrings  and 
other  small  fish  food,  as  nearly  every  lo- 
cality has  its  own  special  term  in  describ- 
ing fish  lures.  Here  in  Eastern  waters 
the  adult  brown  trout,  rainbow  and 
speckled  trout  take  a minnow  in  prefer- 


Tiny crawfish,  two-inch  darter,  three-inch 
terror,  one-inch  tiny  terror,  helgramite 
and  floating  cricket 


ence  to  flies  or  any  other  bait,  especially 
after  dark  when  most  of  the  really  big 
trout  are  caught  because  that  is  the  only 
time,  they  will  feed. 

Spinning  minnows  with  treble  hook 
gangs  that  revolve  are  a work  of  the 
devil,  as  also  are  the  gang  hooks  for  live 
minnows.  Both  are  a nuisance  as  line 
twisters,  and  a menace  to  any  good  trout 
water  in  affrighting  the  fish.  Many  are 
sold  because  they  appear  dangerous  to 
the  feel,  but  few  capture  trout,  and  no 
expert  will  use  them  for  the  reason  they 
are  hard  to  play  and  easily  snagged  in 
river  fishing.  I see  no  reasonable  objec- 


tion to  a small  live  minnow  attached  by 
the  lips  or  back  to  a single  hook  played 
down  stream  to  suitable  haunts  of  large 
trout  in  the  day  or  night  time,  with  rea- 
sonable chance  for  the  old  and  wiser 
trout  to  nip  the  minnow  from  the  hook, 
which  it  most  often  does.  Artificial 
minnows  are  constructed  on  a scientific 
basis  after  hard  study  and  years  of  test- 
ing their  fitness  in  the  endeavor  to  make 
a lure  to  beat  live  bait,  which  they  now 
do  in  several  ways.  Being  made  of 
painted  cork  with  the  hooks  placed  for 
right  balance  to  float  upright  they  can 
be  made  to  swim  slowly  or  can  be  darted 
through  the  water  to  act  precisely  as  a 
living  minnow  acts  in  nature;  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  the  shining,  silver  belly  is  an 
unfailing  attraction.  If  trout  once  grab 
it,  they  cannot  get  away  because  the 
hooks  are  so  placed  as  to  instantly  pierce 
either  upper  or  lower  jaw  to  hold. 

Trout  invariably  strike  minnows  side- 
ways, then,  with  mouth  closed,  start  off 
at  full  speed  so  suddenly  as  to  fairly 
make  the  reel  shriek  and  the  angler  nerv- 
ous, unless  a veteran  at  the  game. 

But  the  larger  fish  are  not  always  in 
the  mood  to  take  either  live  or  artificials, 
it  so  often  happens;  perhaps  out  of  mere 
deviltry  they  rush  upwards,  only  to  miss, 
and  refuse  to  repeat  the  strike  no  matter 
how  many  changes  you  make  in  the  lure 
or  even  live  minnows.  After  a splendid 
dash  and  miss  they  shoot  above  the  water, 
then  go  down  to  sulk,  hiding  still  under  a 
dark  rock,  refusing  to  budge  till  nightfall. 

As  trout  grow  older  and  larger  in  size 
their  slyness  and  cunning  increases  which 
is  evident  from  the  number  of  large  fish 
found  dead  of  old  age  along  the  stream, 
as  compared  with  the  few  caught  by 
anglers.  This  oft-repeated  habit  of  tak- 
ing a miss-strike  make  it  necessary  that 
all  artificial  lures  be  made  on  right  prin- 
ciples, as  to  their  form,  for  natural  move- 
ment, and  their  color  representation  to  in- 
duce trout  to  take  them.  They  should  be  so 
constructed  that  they  can  be  made  to  move 
by  a slow  gliding  motion  or  in  the  most 
rapid  darts  through  the  water,  for  when 
taken  that  way  they  are  likewise  swiftly 
taken  by  the  fish.  A light-weight,  two, 
or  three-inch  artificial  minnow,  attached 
to  a six-foot  fine,  yet  strong  leader,  is 
best  cast  and  played  just  as  you  would  a 
dry  fly;  skipped  along  the  surface  up 
{Continued  on  page  328) 
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AFTER  DRUM  WITH  THE  SURF  STICK 

THEY  ARE  NOT  SUCH  SWIFT  FIGHTERS  AS  THE  CHANNEL 
BASS  BUT  THEY  GIVE  THE  ANGLER  A GOOD  TUSSLE 


CHARLIE  and  I,  for  a long  time, 
wanted  to  make  a trip  to  Corsons 
Inlet,  that  mystic  realm  of  chan- 
nel bass,  huge  black  drum,  West 
Jersey  cottages  and  Gus  Wittcamp,  but 
season  followed  season  and  it  did  seem 
as  if  we  would  never  be  able  to  arrange 
for  a few  days’  absence  from  our  respec- 
tive jobs  at  the  same  time. 

One  June  morning,  however,  Fortune 
smiled  upon  both  at  once ; Charlie 
’phoned  me  and  we  went  into  executive 
session  without  any  loss  of  time.  Four 
friends  of  ours  had,  some  weeks  before 
this,  put  up  a large  wall  tent  at  the  Inlet 
and  had  decided  to  make  a summer’s 
stay ; even  as  we  were  considering  ways 
and  means  they  were  sending  us  bulle- 
tins of  wonderful  fishing. 

Their  tent,  they  wrote,  was  a huge 
affair  and  would  no  doubt  accommodate 
one  more,  but,  for  fear  that  it  might  be 
crowded,  I decided  to  take  my  own  little 
balloon  silk  shelter,  while  Charlie  de- 
cided that  he  would  squeeze  in  the  big 
tent  somewhere.  The  packing  up  of  duf- 
fle, the  unpacking  to  discard  this  and 
that,  the  repacking  again,  and  so  on  for 
two  or  three  nights  I pass  over;  you 
have  been  there  so  often. 

We  arranged  to  meet  in  the  station 
at  Philadelphia  on  a Saturday  afternoon, 
suffice  it  to  say,  and  needless  to  say,  we 
did.  I thought  I had  a load,  but  my 
friend  looked  as  if  he  had  outfitted  for 
a year’s  outing.  Well,  when  one  con- 
siders that,  after  his  pack  had  been  just 
about  completed,  he  had  added  two  pairs 
of  surf  boots,  a mackinaw,  a suit  of  oil- 
skins, a cast  net  with  its  lead  weights 
and  a few  other  articles  hastily  tele- 
graphed for  by  the  boys,  it  is  really  no 
wonder  that  he  appeared  somewhat  over- 
loaded. 

We  staggered  along  as  best  we  might, 
bumping  against  unwary  travelers  occa- 
sionally, and  grinning  to  ourselves  as 
they  bounced  away  like  billiard  balls 
from  a rubber  cushion.  We  were  rather 
apprehensive  of  boarding  the  boat  foi 
Camden,  burdened  as  we  were ; really 
the  boat  did  sag  amazingly  on  our  side 
but  we  reached  our  train  safely  and  pass- 
ing through  very  unfamiliar  places,  to 
me  at  least,  we  reached,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, the  end  of  our  wearisome  train 
ride. 

We  tumbled,  very  literally,  from  the 
train  into  the  welcoming  arms  of  Ted, 
Stead  and  Harold,  who,  thank  Heaven, 
helped  us  with  our  duffie  up  the  walk 
from  the  station  to  Wittcamp’s  place. 
We  sat  on  his  cool  porch  for  a breathing 
spell  before  crossing  the  sands  to  the 
big  tent  that  we  could  see  looming  up  a 
short  distance  away  like  a regular  circus 
top.  We  cooled  off  in  no  time,  in  fact, 
though  it  was  June,  it  was  really  cold 
and  we  donned  sweaters  and  mackinaws 
before  we  resumed  our  packs. 


By  A.  F.  WESTERVELT 

Twilight  was  beginning  to  creep  over 
the  silent  dunes  as  we  trudged  across  the 
flat  toward  the  tent.  Northward  glim- 
mered the  lights  of  Atlantic  City;  to  the 
.south  a lighthouse  flashed  its  fitful  stabs 
of  light  and  overhead  in  the  dark  infinity 
of  the  sky  the  stars  were  beginning  to 
twinkle;  high  over  us  in  the  quiet,  cold 
air  the  querulous  notes  of  a “kill-dee” 
drifted  down. 

As  we  neared  the  tent,  to  our  left  we 
could  see  the  narrow  line  of  beach  gleam- 
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The  author  with  one  of  the  big  ones 


ing  white  in  the  fast-gathering  dark  and 
could  hear  the  roar  of  the  curling  break- 
ers as  they  thundered  in,  piling  their 
waters  in  foam  upon  the  sands.  We 
stood  for  a few  minutes,  silently  enjoying 
it  all — the  peace  of  eventide,  the  immen- 
sity of  the  overhead — a sense  of  utter 
freedom  seemed  to  fill  us,  littleness 
dropped  from  us — we  stood  silent  and, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  we  worshipped. 

We  reached  the  tent  at  last,  and,  with 
many  a groan,  unslung  our  packs;  they 
had  clung  to  us  since  early  morning. 
Some  comfortable  headquarters  here,  a 
board  floor  of  tongue  and  groove,  cots 
arranged  all  around  a big  centre  table, 
shelves,  swinging  lamps,  hooks  for  cloth- 
ing— a regular  hotel. 

Too  late  to  put  my  little  tent  up,  but, 
as  there  was  one  unoccupied  cot,  Charlie 
and  I matched  for  it;  I won — we  rested 
a bit,  washed  up  and  the  boys  decided. 


as  this  was  a most  special  occasion,  that 
they  would  break  rules  and  all  go  over 
in  a body  to  Wittcamp’s  for  supper. 

We  were  introduced  to  “Gus,”  who  evi- 
dently had  great  faith  in  his  larder,  as 
he  batted  not  an  eye,  but,  including  the 
whole  hungry  and  disreputable  bunch  of 
us  in  the  comprehending  wave  of  his  arm, 
he  led  the  way  to  the  dining  room. 

Doubtless  there  have  been  those  who 
have  been  able  to  adequately  describe  the 
banquets  of  past  glorious  ages;  perhaps 
there  exists  even  to-day  some  golden- 
tongued  orator  who  might,  in  a manner, 
draw  some  sort  of  a word  picture  of  a 
noble  feed,  but  there  lives  no  one,  abso- 
lutely not  one  single  person,  who  could 
in  any  possible  way  even  approach  a 
description  of  what  ensued,  so,  until  we 
emerged  from  that  feast,  gorged  and 
short  of  breath,  let  us  draw  the  curtain. 

'T'HE  boys  fished  the  beach  that  night — 
I did  not,  it  was  cold,  I had  no  boots, 
and,  as  they  told  me  that  the  beach  was 
a wet  one  at  high  water,  I elected  to  stay 
in  the  tent,  fuss  over  my  duffle  and  stretch 
myself  for  once  on  a real  cot.  The  next 
day  I would  get  boots  and  then  I’d  show 
’em  ! I was  snoring  peacefully  when  the 
fellows  returned ; some  one  kindly  handed 
me  a caress  on  the  nose  with  a boot  and 
so  I sat  up  and  blinked  at  the  lantern. 

“Nothing  much  doing,”  said  Ted, 
“water  too  swift  and  full  of  grass  to  hold 
long  enough — got  a few  nice  weaks 
though;  to-morrow  we’ll  run  out  after 
the  blues  or  king  fish — g’night !” 

I flopped  back  and  in  a few  minutes 
some  one  was  shaking  the  daylights  out 
of  me  and  yelling,  “hurry  up  and  get  out 
of  here  — it’s  six  o’clock  — breakfast!” 
Our  dining  room  was  an  open  sandy  space 
and  the  table  was  of  old  boards  knocked 
together,  our  range  a stove  that  the  boys 
had  bought  for  twenty-five  cents  at  an 
auction. 

The  whole  crowd  had  hustled  through 
the  meal  before  I,  in  my  slow  way,  had 
even  made  an  impression ; they  got  up 
and  left  me  in  front  of  the  remaining 
pancakes. 

“Come  on,  Westy,”  at  last  said  Charlie, 
as  he  hurried  past,  “don’t  you  ever  know 
when  you  are  full  or  can’t  it  be  done — • 
everyone  is  waiting  for  you  at  the  boat !” 

I jumped  up  and,  with  a lingering  look  at 
the  last  flapjack,  I grabbed  my  rod  and 
sweater  and  hastily  hoofed  it  after  my 
long-legged,  retreating  friend. 

The  boat  proved  to  be  a long,  sturdy 
craft  of  whale  boat  design,  fitted  with  a 
very  powerful  motor  amidships.  The 
fellows  were  all  impatiently  waiting  and 
Ted  was  carefully  overhauling  a net  that 
reposed  in  the  stern. 

“Sit  and  hold  on,”  said  Harold,  who 
was,  by  right  of  experience,  the  engineer. 
He  gave  the  primer  a snort  of  gasoline 
{Continued  on  page  324) 
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FORM  OR  COLOR  IN  THE  DRY-FLY 

CAN  IMITATION  BE  SAFELY  LIMITED  TO  FORM  OR  SIZE  WHILE 
MINOR  GRADUATIONS  OF  COLOR  ARE  DISREGARDED? 

By  A.  E. 


WHEN  the  wet-fly  was  the  only 
type  known  to  our  anglers, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  cer- 
tain patterns  were  more  killing 
than  others;  or,  at  least,  that  certain  flies 
were  more  readily  taken  on  some  days 
than  on  others.  Probably  we  shall 
never  know  how  much  of  the  pref- 
erence of  the  fish  was  due  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fly,  its  size,  shape  or  color, 
but  I believe  that  of  the  four  the  one 
of  color  is  the  least  important.  Yet 
color  in  a wet-lly  is  vastly  more  apparent 
to  the  eye  of  a fish  than  it  is  in  the  dry- 
fly.  The  proof  of  this  is  rather  simple. 
Immerse  a fly  in  a glass  of  water  and 
view  it  against  a dark  background  with 
a strong  light  behind  you,  then  float  a 
dry-fly  of  the  same  general  coloration 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water  and  view' 
it  through  the  bottom  of  the  glass  against 
the  bright  sky.  In  the  first  instance,  you 
have  somewhat  the  same  view  that  a 
fish  has  of  a wet-fly  fished  sunk,  which 
he  sees  from  a more 
or  less  parallel  posi- 
tion and  against  the 
dark  background  of 
the  bank ; in  the  sec- 
ond instance  you  are 
observing  the  dry- 
fly,  against  a back- 
ground of  sky,  prac- 
tically with  the  eyes 
of  a trout.  Although 
you  are  only  look- 
ing through  but  a 
few  inches  of  water 
as  compared  with 
the  many  feet  of 
water  through  which 
the  fish  must  usually 
discover  his  prey, 
and  although  this 
water  is  clearer  than 
that  of  the  average 
stream  and  is  practi- 
cally free  from  rip- 
ples and  reflections, 
you  will  notice  that 
the  colors  of  the 
sunken  fly  may  be 
very  plainly  de- 
tected, whereas  the 
“floater”  appears  to 
be  a semi-opaque  ob- 
ject, with  no  fine 
graduation  of  color. 

It  is  true  of  course, 
that  in  fishing 
comparatively  shallow  water  with  a 
sandy  bottom,  a certain  amount  of  light 
is  reflected  against  the  lower  surface  of 
the  fly  and  in  such  cases  the  more  de- 
cided differences  of  color  are  readily  de- 
tected— but  even  then  we  have  no  proof 
that  the  fly  is  taken  or  refused  because 
of  the  ability  of  the  fish  to  determine  its 
color.  It  has  been  argued  that  a trout 
will  often  rise  to  a fly  from  deep  water 


and  when  about  to  take  it  will  apparently 
detect  the  fraud  and  turn  away,  but  it 
is  assuming  too  much  to  say  that  this 
refusal  is  entirely  due  to  the  color  of 
the  fly.  No  man  can  be  positive  that 
the  trout  has  not  detected  the  fraud  be- 
cause of  the  size  or  form  of  the  fly, 
because  of  its  unnatural  action,  or  be- 
cause of  a sight  of  the  angler,  his  line 
or  his  leader. 

From  the  beginning,  the  users  of  the 
dry-fly  have  been  loud  in  their  in- 
sistence upon  exact  imitation;  and  in 
this  I w'ould  be  presuming  indeed  to  dis- 
pute the  wisdom  of  the  many  authorities 
who  have  gone  before.  I do  believe  that 
imitation  can  be  safely  limited  to  the 
form  and  size  of  the  fly,  with  particular 
attention  to  its  presentation  and  action, 
and  a complete  disregard  of  minor  grad- 
uations of  color.  Of  these  factors, 
proper  presentment — which  logically  in- 
cludes a natural  action  of  the  fly  and 


presupposes  the  invisibility  to  the  fish  of 
line,  leader  and  angler — amounts,  in  my 
opinion,  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
This  is  borne  out,  I think,  by  the  exper- 
ience of  the  majority  of  anglers.  In 
that  interesting  and  instructive  book, 
“The  Dry-Fly  and  Fast  Water,”  by 
George  M.  LaBranche,  the  author  re- 
lates his  experience  with  a large  trout 
to  which  he  cast  a Whirling  Dun  up- 


wards of  one  hundred  times  without 
getting  a strike ; yet  when  this  same  fly 
was  detached  from  the  leader  and  floated 
with  barb  removed  over  the  fish  it  was 
taken  instantly.  I have  frequently  had 
similar  experiences  where  a rising  fish 
repeatedly  refused  the  closest  imitation 
in  color  to  the  insects  upon  which  he 
was  feeding,  only  to  fall  a few  moments  • 
later  to  an  imitation  in  form  and  size 
which  happened  to  be  properly  presented. 

Further,  this  contention  is  borne  out 
by  the  writings  of  the  various  authori- 
ties uppn  the  subject,  if  not  directly  in 
words,  at  least  by  decided  implication. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Halford,  the  greatest  English 
authority,  writing  and  angling  in  the 
home  of  the  dry-fly  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  purist  had,  in  1910*  reduced 
the  number  of  patterns  from  the  one 
hundred  or  so  which  he  regarded  as 
necessary  in  1889  to  something  over 
thirty;  Mr.  A.  B.  Dewar,  another  Eng- 
lish authority,  had,  in  1910,  reduced  his 
list  to  eight  pat- 
terns;  ]\Ir.  E.  M. 
Gill,  in  his  book 
written  in  1912,* 
names  ten  patterns, 
and  Mr.  George  M. 
LaBranche,  whom  I 
regard  as  our  high- 
est American  au- 
thority on  the  dry-fly, 
has  reduced  his  list 
to  six  patterns  and 
states*  that  if  neces- 
sary he  would  be 
content  to  use  but 
one  — the  Whirling 
Dun.  This  fly,  by 
the  way,  is  also  the 
favorite  of  IMr.  E. 

M.  Gill. 

A study  of  the 
lists  prepared  by 
these  experts  shows 
no  great  color  dis-  1 
tinctions  between  i 
their  selections,  ex- 
cept in  the  matter 
of  “Specials,”  which 
will  be  discussed 
later ; they  do  show  : 
a decided  resem-  i 
blance  in  form  to 
various  types  of  in- 
sect life  found  upon 
our  streams.  This 
judgment  is  sound, 
particularly  in  their  preference  for  the  f 
Whirling  Dun,  the  duns  in  their  various  j 
colorations  comprising  a high  percentage 
of  such  insect  life. 

IN  confirmation  of  the  views  already  j 
set  forth,  we  are  fortunate  in  having  ;| 
at  hand  various  “symposiums”  of  the  I 
opinion  of  anglers  compiled  in  the  past,  jij 
{Continued  on  page  321)  | 
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The  dry-fly  on  a Colorado  stream 
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ANOTHER  PHEASANT 
HYBRID 

IN  view  of  recent  discussion  concern- 
ing alleged  hybrids  between  the  Chi- 
nese pheasant  and  domestic  fowl  we 
publish  a photograph  made  at  Miami, 
Florida,  by  Louis  L.  Mowbray,  of  a re- 
markable bird,  said  to  be  a cross  between 


A cross  between  peacock  and  turkey 


a female  peacock  and  a male  turkey.  Mr. 
Mowbray,  who  is  an  accomplished  natu- 
ralist, tells  us  thatwhen  taking  the  picture 
he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  the  hybrid.  The  bird  was  as  big  as  a 
large  male  turkey,  white  in  color,  mot- 
tled with  iridescent  greenish  and  brown, 
and  its  tail  plumage  resembled  that  of  a 
domestic  fowl  somewhat. 


KILDEER  NESTING  ON 
LONG  ISLAND 

OUR  valued  correspondent  who,  in  the 
last  number  of  Forest  and  Stream, 
describes  finding  nests  of  the  Kildeer  on 
Staten  Island,  will  perhaps  be  interested 
that  we  came  across  a family  of  this 
same  plover  adjacent  to  some  farm  land 
on  the  Hempstead  Plains,  Long  Island, 
on  May  14.  The  parent  bird  ran  back 
and  forth  a little  way  off  calling  contin- 
uously and  attempting  to  lure  us  away. 
She  would  lower  her  head,  run  rapidly 


a short  distance,  then  sit  down  with 
wings  drooped  at  sides,  exposing  conspic- 
uously the  bright  red-brown  rump,  or 
raised  awkwardly  and  loosely,  as  though 
hurt.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  locate  any 
of  her  downy  brood.  By  sitting  down 
to  wait  and  refusing  to  be  decoyed  away, 
we  finally,  by  a careful  study  of  her  be- 
havior, judged  the  position  of  a young 
one  correctly,  saw  it  run,  headed  it  off 
and  took  it  into  custody  for  a few  min- 
utes to  determine  its  method  of  keeping 
so  well  concealed.  It  would  run  erect 
until  it  disappeared  behind  the  screen  of 
some  insignificant  tuft  of  grass  and 
squat  motionless  among  the  grasses,  very 
difficult  to  see  though  in  plain  view  from 
above. 


JULY 

WITH  early  July  the  sun  has  touched 
its  farthest  north  at  noon,  and 
day  by  day,  while  the  hours  of  light 
shorten  imperceptibly,  it  is  receding  to- 
wards the  equator.  Nature  for  the  most 
part  gives  no  heed.  The  temperature  of 
the  sea  water  continues  to  rise,  now  from 
time  to  time  drifting  fishes  from  the  sub- 
tropics to  our  shores.  Flowers  bloom  in 
succession,  and  that  they  are  few  in  the 
woodland  may  be  attributed  to  a max- 
imum expansion  of  the  leafy  canopy 
overhead,  whence  the  wood  pewee  sends 
its  call  all  day  long  to  the  gratefully  cool 
shadows  which  lie  thick  on  forest 
ground.  Land  birds  now  have  young 
and  find  juicy  insect  food  for  them  abun- 
dant as  it  would  be  at  no  other  season. 
Though,  with  family  cares  birds  pipe  in 
the  dawn  less  freely,  the  midsummer 
chorus  of  insects,  crickets,  grasshoppers 
and  their  kin  is  gaining  volume  and 
swells  with  each  succeeding  sultry  eve- 
ning, a drowsy  orchestra  of  a myriad 
tiny  musicians. 

To  look  closely,  however,  there  is  one 
clear  evidence  that  the  tide  has  turned. 
Shore-birds  are  already  coasting  south. 
If  one  goes  out  on  the  marsh,  as  like  as 
not  one  sees  a Jack  curlew  high  in  air 
on  the  southbound  path  through  the  skies. 


Speak  to  him  with  an  imitation  of  his 
whistle  and  he  will  answer,  but  never 
swerving,  flies  steadily  on  towards, — he 
alone  knows  how  far.  Into  the  soft 
summer  southwest  wind  blurring  the 
sunshine,  little  whisps  of  the  smallest 
sandpipers  twinkle  down  the  coast  low 
over  the  sparkling  bay’s  surface,  or 
alight  to  mark  the  mud  or  sand  of  marsh 
or  shore  with  tiny  tripping  feet.  First 
they  are  all  the  brown-backed  least  sand- 
piper, but  larger,  more  active  flocks  of 
the  grayer  semipalmated  soon  follow. 


A RARE  ALBACORE 

By  courtesy  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  we  publish  here- 
with the  photograph  of  an  albacore  with 
exceedingly  high  dorsal  and  anal  fins, 
secured  near  Christmas  Island  in  the  Pa- 


An  unusual  albacore 


cific  Ocean  by  the  Whitney  South  Sea 
Expedition.  This  may  be  the  adult  of 
Cermo  macropterus,  an  albacore  known 
from  Japan,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  a dis- 
{Contimied  on  page  329) 
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Track  of  a semi-palmated  sandpiper  in  proportion  to  one  inch  scale 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a healthful  interest  in  outdoor 
recreation,  and  a refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 
August  14,  1873. 

THE  REINDEER  INDUSTRY 

The  Reindeer  Industry  of  Alaska,  one  of  the  estab- 
lished and  growing  industries  of  our  northern  terri-* 
tory,  is  attracting  ever-increasing  attention  from 
the  country  at  large  due  to  recent  importations  of  rein- 
deer meat  into  the  United  States,  and  the  recent  intro- 
duction of  reindeer  into  Baffin’s  Land  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  and  into  the  Northern  Peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan by  the  Conservation  Commission  of  that  State. 

An  animal  that  grazes  twelve  months  of  the  year ; that 
requires  no  shelter  from  the  elements,  and  one  which 
can  thrive  and  rapidly  multiply  on  the  almost  limitless 
arctic  prairies — a region  of  no  agricultural  value  and 
on  which  no  other  domesticated  animal  can  live — is 
bound  to  prove  of  inestimable  value. 

The  reindeer  will  make  possible  a permanent  popu- 
lation over  wide  areas  of  the  North  Country  that  would 
otherwise  remain  practically  uninhabited;  and  will  give 
to  the  American  public  an  additional  and  welcome  meat 
product — one  of  which  it  can  truly  be  said  that  “it  has 
the  juiciness  of  beef,  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of 
venison’’ — . The  reindeer  will  also  play  its  part  in  the 
conservation  of  the  big  game  of  the  country  by  provid- 
ing a domestic  meat  saleable  twelve  months  of  the  year, 
which  is  superior  to  and  therefor  a welcome  substitute 
for  venison  and  caribou,  thus  lessening  to  an  extent  the 
opportunity  of  the  market  game  hunter. 

With  the  rapidly  decreasing  grazing  areas  of  the  west- 
ern United  States  and  the  consequent  decrease  of  meat 
animals,  coupled  with  an  ever-increasing  population,  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  a large  portion  of  the  meat 
supply  of  the  nation  will  be  supplied  by  the  reindeer 
herds  of  Alaska  and  Canada. 


CALIFORNIA  ANTELOPE 

Sportsmen,  naturalists,  and  all  interested  in  pro- 
tection, have  for  many  years  felt  the  gravest  regrets 
at  the  continued  disappearance  of  the  antelope. 
Once  the  most  abundant  and  familiar  of  the  lars:e 
animals  of  the  West,  it  has  now  almost  vanished;  and 
the  places  where  it  can  be  found  are  very  few.  In 
Southern  California  and  Southern  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  there  are  still  antelope  enough  to  make  a little 
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showing;  but  from  the  states  of  the  plains,  once  abound- 
ing in  antelope,  the  species  has  wholly  disappeared. 

In  Northern  California  at  the  south  end  of  Lower 
Klamath  Lake,  near  Mt.  Dome,  there  still  remains  a 
group  of  antelope  which  a recent  census  seems  to  num- 
ber about  a hundred  animals;  and  it  is  a matter  of 
congratulation  that  these  antelope  seem  to  have  found 
friends. 

The  Big  Game  Committee  of  the  California  Academy 
of  Sciences,  headed  by  Mr.  M.  Hall  McAllister,  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  this  group  of  animals,  and 
last  year  furnished  funds  to  feed  them  during  the  win- 
ter. A number  of  organizations — the  Eish  and  Game 
Gommission,  supported  by  the  United  States  Eorest  Ser- 
vice, the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  other  as- 
sociations— are  taking  active  steps  in  co-operation  to 
furnish  protection  to  these  animals.  Some  men  have 
been  chosen  to  watch  for  poachers  who  might  attempt 
to  kill  them,  and  to  watch  their  condition.  What  is 
vastly  more  important,  an  effort  is  being  made — and 
with  some  success — to  interest  the  local  public  in  the 
protection  of  this  herd. 

This  local  public  ought  to  take  the  greatest  pride  in 
the  protection  and  increase  of  these  antelope  and,  if 
it  does  feel  this  pride  and  frowns  upon  the  killing  of 
the  animals,  this  will  constitute  the  best  possible  guard- 
ianship that  they  can  have.  If  the  antelope  which  still 
exist  in  Northern  Nevada  and  Southern  Oregon  could 
have  such  protection,  there  might  be  hope  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  species  north  and  south  along  the  Pa- 
cific Goast  for  a long  time. 


DRIFT  WOOD  PYROTECHNICS 

HOW  easy  to  have  a pipe  dream  when  the  blazing 
logs  in  the  fireplace  not  only  crackle  and  sputter 
before  you  but  throw  off  brilliant  colors  as  well ! 
Such  rainbow  pyrotechnical  displays  are  being  observed 
by  certain  dwellers  on  Long  Island  near  the  Atlantic  j 
Ocean,  who  are  gathering  stray  driftwood  to  burn  in  j 
their  open  fireplaces  or  to  use  in  campfires  on  the 
shore. 

The  driftwood,  cast  by  many  a wave,  became  water-  ’ 
soaked,  then  dried  and  the  chemicals  in  the  sea  water 
have  been  evaporated  out  and  have  filled  the  pores  of  " 
the  wood  until  they  have  become  part  of  its  very  texture. 
Some  of  the  ingredients  that  enter  the  Fourth  of  July  i 
fireworks  are  found  in  the  salvaged  wood.  : 

Chemists  often  determine  an  unknown  substance  by 
placing  a bit  of  it  on  the  end  of  a platinum  wire,  holding 
it  over  a gas  burner,  and  then  judging  the  element  by 
the  color  of  the  flame.  A chemist  could  therefore  tell 
what  substances  were  in  the  blazing  bits  the  Long 
Islanders  gathered  from  the  shore. 

The  most  prominent  substance  would  be  sodium  car- 
bonate, contained  in  most  sea  plants  and  given  back  to 
the  sea  upon  their  decomposition.  Sodium  carbonate 
is  made  up  of  sodium,  carbon  and  oxygen,  the  sodium 
imparting  to  the  fire  an  intense  yellow. 

Now  and  then  our  Long  Islanders  may  obsen^e  a .i 
violet  flame.  This  indicates  the  presence  of  potassium,  il 
the  twin  sister  of  sodium,  and  after  which  the  substance, 
potash,  is  named.  Potassium  is  contained  in  many 
minerals,  such  as  feldspar,  which  have  been  dissolved 
by  springs  and  rivers  and  washed  into  the  sea.  A 
sodium  salt  is  very  rarely  pure  and  often  contains  a 
potassium  salt  closely  bound  with  it.  However,  the 
yellow  flame  is  so  much  more  powerful  that  it  often 
covers  up  the  potassium  color.  If  the  spectator  holds 
a blue  glass  in  front  of  his  eyes — a piece  of  blue  bottle, 
for  instance — the  glass  will  absorb  all  of  the  sodium 
flame  rays  and  allow  only  the  potassium  rays  to  come 
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through  and  these  can  be  detected  readily  by  the  eye. 

A reddish  yellow  flame  may  be  caused  by  some  salt 
of  calcium,  one  of  the  commonest  elements  in  the  earth’s 
surface.  Chalk,  limestone,  marble  or  calc-spar  are  all 
chiefly  calcium,  great  quantities  of  which  are  swept  into 
the  ocean.  The  expression,  “being  in  the  limelight,” 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  spotlights  used  in  the 
theater  usually  had  calcium  in  connection  with  the 
reflector  to  make  the  light  more  white  and  brilliant. 

The  red  flame  is  caused  by  either  strontium  or  lith- 
ium. the  former  being  a member  of  the  calcium  family 
of  chemical  elements,  and  the  latter  being  related  to 
potassium.  The  red  fire  used  in  political  parades  is 
often  made  by  a mixture  of  strontium  nitrate,  shellac 
and  potassium  chlorate.  Lithium  is  found  in  nature  in 
the  form  of  mica  and  is  the  lightest  metal  as  to  weight 
known. 

The  Long  Islanders  of  Irish  sympathies  delight  when 
there  is  a copper  nail  or  bit  of  other  copper  metal,  or 
the  element  barium,  for  either  of  these  are  apt  to  throw 
out  a greenish  flame.  Wreckage  from  ships  often  con- 
tain copper,  since  the  sea  water  does  not  make  this 
metal  corrode,  as  it  does  iron  and  steel.  Barium,  when 
combined  in  the  right  proportions  with  sulphur,  makes 
barium  sulphide,  which  is  used  sometimes  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  luminous  objects,  such  as  match-boxes,  clock 
faces,  plates  for  house  numbers,  etc.  The  flame  of 
barium  is  yellowish  green;  that  of  copper  a darker 
green. 

Our  thrifty  wood-gleaners  will  not  see  any  of  these 
flames,  except  that  of  sodium,  long  sustained.  There 
will  be  merely  a flicker  of  I'ed,  green,  violet,  etc.,  once 
in  a while,  here  and  there,  and  then  the  normal  flame 
color  again.  The  expert  chemist  might  muse  and  spec- 
ulate, when  he  sees  the  various  color  displays,  as  to 
the  original  source  of  each  chemical.  He  might  wonder 
if  the  violet  flames  were  caused  by  the  potassium  from 
the  potassium  deposits  in  Germany;  the  calcium,  from 
the  chalk  cliffs  of  England.  To  him  the  rainbow  hues 
might  be  full  of  meaning  and  reveal  hidden  secrets. 


STATE  GAME  REFUGES 

WE  all  realize  to  some  extent  that  the  feeling  for 
preservation  of  our  natural  things  is  growing  in 
this  country  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  that  the 
need  to  preserve  wild  game  and  useful  birds  has  become 
firmly  established  in  the  minds  of  an  important  part  of 
our  population. 

A document  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  in  ^^’ashington,  giving  a list  of  State  game  and 
bird  refuges  in  the  United  States  will,  we  believe,  sur- 
prise even  the  most  sanguine  game  protectors.  This  list 
includes  all  the  states  by  name,  though  some  we  regret 
quite  without  game  refuges,  which  are  not  provided  for 
by  law.  These  states  are  few  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  states  scattered  all  over  the  country  which  have 
made  astonishing  records  in  setting  aside  refuges. 

These  refuges  are  not  peculiar  to  any  section  of  the 
country.  North,  south,  east  and  west,  great  tracts — or 
manv  smaller  tracts — have  been  set  aside  as  refuges  and 
are  filled  with  an  increasing  wild  life  population. 

If  South  Carolina  has  no  refuges  because  they  are  not 
provided  by  law,  Louisiana  on  the  other  hand  has  several 
hundred  thousand  protected  acres.  If  New  Hampshire 
and  Nevada  have  none,  Maine  and  California  are  well 
provided. 

Neither  is  the  establishment  of  all  these  various  refuges 
due  to  state  action.  While  legislatures  have  naturally  done 
the  most  of  this  work,  yet  individuals,  associations  and 
business  corporations  have  contributed  their  part. 


Among  the  states  which  shine  for  the  great  areas  that 
they  have  given  up  to  game  protection  are  California, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wyoming.  All  of  these,  with  immense  areas  given 
over  to  park  and  protective  purposes,  are  doing  a splendid 
work.  It  is  interesting  to  look  back  over  many  years  and 
to  see  how  steadily  the  feeling  in  behalf  of  the  protection 
of  wild  life  has  grown.  A multitude  of  men  who  have 
talked  and  written  much  in  behalf  of  this  subject  are  now 
receiving  the  reward  of  their  well-doing. 


NATIONAL  STATE  PARK  CONFERENCE 

TLIE  second  national  conference  on  State  Parks  was 
held  at  Bear  Mountain  Inn,  Palisades  Interstate 
Park,  New  York,  May  22-25,  and  was  a notable 
event  in  the  rapidly-growing  movement  of  forest  recrea- 
tion. 

Something  unique  has  been  developed  in  America 
recently  in  the  setting  aside  for  the  enjoyment  of  all 
our  citizens  extensive  areas  capable  of  rendering  a large 
public  benefit  in  health  and  pleasure  to  the  people.  This 
is  made  up  of  national  forests,  parks  and  monuments, 
state  parks  and  forests,  and  a few  interstate  and  county 
preserves,  comprising  about  200,000,000  acres.  All  of  it 
is  used  in  ever-increasing  extent  by  the  public  for  secur- 
ing a new  type  of  play  now  known  as  forest  recreation. 

Over  five  million  visitors  found  recreation  in  the 
parks  last  year  and  millions  went  into  the  state  pre- 
serves for  hiking,  canoeing,  camping,  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing. The  benefits  which  accrued  through  this  large 
recreational  use  are  inestimable. 

The  pressing  need  at  the  moment  is  the  acquisition 
of  sufficient  accessible  lands  and  forests  so  every  man, 
woman  and  child  of  this  country  may  reach  as  con- 
veniently as  may  be,  a public  area  where  a wholesome 
type  of  forest  recreation  can  be  enjoyed. 

The  problem  of  American  civilization  to-day,  with  its 
intensive  urban  development,  is  the  provision  for  out- 
door activities  that  will  upbuild  and  preserve  a virile 
mind  and  body,  and  the  education  of  the  people  to  the 
right  use  of  these  opportunities,  sp  that  this  country 
shall  avoid  the  mistakes  of  many  other  great  nations 
of  the  past,  and  shall  not  weaken  through  misuse  of 
its  leisure  time  and  the  enervating  tendencies  of  city  life. 


BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY  WORK 

INTERESTING  to  all  people  of  the  western  country, 
where  cattle-raising  is  still  an  active  industry,  are 
some  facts  recently  made  public  concerning  the  work 
of  the  division  of  the  Biological  Survey  dealing  with  the 
destruction  of  injurious  animals. 

Last  spring  was  bad  for  the  wolf  crop  in  Wyoming 
and  Colorado,  for  in  the  former  state  vI3  wolf  pups 
were  captured  during  the  month  of  April,  and  in  Col- 
orado 7 pups.  Besides  that,  a number  of  particular!}" 
destructive  wolves  have  been  killed.  One  of  these — a 
large  one  measuring  6 feet  A]/2  inches,  and  weighing 
86  pounds — has  been  charged  with  killing  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars’  worth  of  live  stock  within  the  past 
few  years. 

In  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  where  the  jack 
rabbit  is  so  often  very  destructive  to  crops,  the  cam- 
paign against  these  animals  has  resulted,  during  the 
winter,  in  killing  about  700,000  rabbits. 

In  5 months,  in  the  Washington  district,  650  coyotes 
and  43  bob-cats  have  been  captured. 

During  the  month  of  April,  a litter  of  martens  was 
born  on  the  experimental  fur  farm.  The  progress  of 
these  youngsters  will  be  watched  with  very  great 
interest. 
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RAISING  BREAD  IN  CAMP 

A YEAR  ago,  Henry  Powell,  one  of 
the  best  cooks  in  the  Adirondacks, 
showed  me  this  method  which  he  used 
to  raise  bread  in  camp.  On  some  of 
these  chill  summer  nights  it  is  quite  a 
problem  how  to  set  your  dough  away  in 
a tent  so  that  it  will  raise  properly  by 
morning.  Powell  went  about  it  in  the 
following  manner  and  the  success  that 
he  had  warrants  my  passing  it  on  to 
someone  else : 

A barrel  is  first  inverted  and  six  or 
eight  half-inch  holes  bored  in  it  about 
ten  inches  from  the  floor,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  diagram.  An  ordi- 
nary lamp  is  placed  inside  of  the  barrel 
and  adjusted  so  that  a moderate  flame 
would  continue  throughout  the  night. 
The  holes  permit  air  to  enter  so  the 
lamp  will  not  go  out.  The  dough  is 
placed  in  a large  dish-pan  on  top  of 
the  barrel  and  covered  with  a piece  of 
cloth  which  hangs  down  just  over  the 
top  of  the  barrel.  The  heat  from  the 


lamp  rises  to  the  top  of  the  barrel  and 
keeps  the  dough  warm  enough  so  that  it 
will  raise  properly  by  morning. 

An  Oldtimer. 


HINTS  ON  THE  CARE  OF 
PELTRIES 

care  of  hides  includes  skinning, 
curing,  and  tanning.  As  a rule,  the 
first  step  in  skinning  an  animal  is  to 
make  a cut  along  the  under  side  from 
chin  to  tip  of  tail,  and  from  each  foot 


E are  depending  upon  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to 
make  this  department  worthy  of 
his  name.  No  man  knew  the  ivoods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  wrote  of 
them  with  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camp- 
ing and  “going  light”  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
we  hope  that  all  good  woodsmen 
will  contribute  to  this  department 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances.. — [Editor.] 


along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  to  inter- 
sect the  main  cut  nearly  at  right  angles. 
Fur  bearers,  however,  excepting  beavers, 
the  pelts  of  which  are  sent  to  market 
flat,  are  slit  across  beneath  the  tail  from 
heel  to  heel,  the  skin  being  reversed  as 
the  body  is  withdrawn.  The  tail  and  the 
base  of  the  ears  should  be  skinned  out. 

Eresh  skins  should  be  divested  of  loose 
fat  and  muscle,  and  then  either  tanned 
at  once  or  cured  so  as  to  be  kept  without 
deterioration  until  a convenient  time  for 
tanning  arrives.  They  are  cured  by 
being  stretched  free  of  wrinkles,  flesh 
side  exposed,  and  left  in  a cool,  shady, 
airy  place.  In  a moist  atmosphere,  or 
where  haste  is  imperative,  the  flesh  side 
may  be  covered  with  a layer  of  salt  and 
the  skin  folded  hair  side  out  into  a com- 
pact bundle,  which  should  be  opened  and 
refolded  two  or  three  times  during  the 
first  two  days  to  insure  salt  action  in 
every  part.  Flat  skins  may  be  stretched 
by  pinning  them  out  on  a floor  or  frame, 
but  in  any  case  there  should  always  be 
a circulation  of  air  on  both  sides.  Pelts 
of  fur  animals  are  dried,  flesh  side  out, 
after  being  drawn  over  pieces  of  board 
shaped  so  as  to  stretch  them  uniformly. 
Wolf,  fox,  lynx,  and  wild-cat  pelts  are 
taken  from  the  boards  and  turned  fur 
side  out  before  they  are  fully  dried. 
Other  kind  of  pelts  go  to  market  flesh 
side  out. 

Skins  may  be  tanned  either  with  the 
hair  on  or  off,  as  desired.  Hair  can 
be  removed  from  hides  by  soaking  them 
in  tepid  water  made  alkaline  by  lye  or 
lime.  The  following  recipe  for  a tan- 
ning liquor  is  in  common  use:  To  each 
gallon  of  water  add  one  quart  of  salt 
and  one-hajf  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid. 
This  mixture  should  not  be  kept  in  a 


metal  container.  Thin  skins  are  tanned 
by  this  liquor  in  one  day;  heavy  skins 
must  remain  in  it  longer.  They  may  , 
remain  in  it  indefinitely  without  harm.  1 
When  removed  from  this  liquor,  they 
are  washed  several  times  in  soapy  water, 
wrung  as  dry  as  possible,  and  rubbed  on 
the  flesh  side  with  a cake  of  hard  soap. 
They  are  then  folded  in  the  middle,  j 
lengthwise  over  a line,  hair  side  out, 
and  left  to  dry.  When  both  surfaces  ' 
are  barely  dry,  and  the  interior  is  still 
moist,  they  are  laid  over  a smooth, 
rounded  board  and  scraped  on  the  flesh  I 
side  with  the  edge  of  a worn  flat  file,  or  ' 
a similar  blunt  edged  tool.  In  this  way 
an  inner  layer  is  removed  and  the  skins 
become  nearly  white  in  color.  They  are 
then  stretched,  rubbed,  and  twisted  until  j 
quite  dry.  If  parts  of  a skin  are  still  ! 
hard  and  stiff,  the  soaping,  drying,  and 
stretching  process  is  repeated  until  the 
entire  skin  is  soft.  Fresh  butter,  or  other  ■ 
animal  fat,  worked  into  skins  while 
warm  and  then  worked  out  again  in  dry 
hardwood  sawdust,  or  extracted  hy  a 
hasty  bath  in  gasoline,  increases  their 
softness. 


FOR  SCALING  FISH 

D EING  an  enthusiastic  reader  of 
^ Forest  and  Stream  1 am  submit- 
ing  a little  kink  for  your  Nessmuk’s 
Camp  Fire  which  might  be  of  use  to 


fishermen.  The  device  is  used  to  clean 
or  scale  fish  and  may  be  described  as 
follows:  Procure  two  boards  1x4x10 
inches  each  and  attach  them  by  a hinge 
as  shown  in  cut.  Along!  one 'side  of 
the  upper  hoard  place  a number  of  six- 
penny nails  (2)  filed  to  sharp  points. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  lower  board,  in  a 
position  corresponding  to  the  nails  on 
the  upper  board,  place  a strip  of  wood 
three-quarter  inch  thick.  Screwholes 
are  bored  in  the  lower  board  (6)  so  the 
contrivance  may  he  fastened  in  a per- 
manent position.  Place  the  fish  across 
the  lower  board  and  fold  the  upper  board 
down  on  it  and  fasten  the  chain  (3)  to 
the  nail  (7).  Pull  the  fish  back  and 
forth  until  the  scales  are  removed  from 
one  side  and  then  reverse  the  fish  and 
clean  the  other  side. 

W,  J.  Nickel,  Kansas. 
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HOW  TO  HANDLE  A CANOE 

CEW  rules  are  necessary  in  canoeing, 
* as  experience  is  the  greatest  teacher, 
but  a hint  or  two  at  the  start  may  alle- 
viate some  of  the  hard  knocks  that  come 
while  you  are  gaining  experience. 

Dress  is  important  if  canoeing  is  to  be 
enjoyed  to  the  utmost.  A soft  shirt 
should  be  worn  and  trousers  should  be 
loose  so  as  to  allow  the  knees  to  bend 
easily.  Soft  socks  and  mocassins,  or 
other  light,  flexible  footwear,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  the  feet  must  not 
be  cramped  by  stiff  boots,  and  the  canoe 
should  be  preserved. 

A paddle  of  medium  weight  reaching 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  chin,  and  with  a 
rectangular-shaped  blade  is  the  best  one 
to  use. 

Your  canoeing  position  should  be, 
above  all,  correct.  When  one  is  to  pad- 
dle alone,  he  must  kneel  on  the  middle 
thwart  of  the  canoe.  Do  not  sit ! Only 
landlubbers  do  that ! The  feet  are  to  be 
spread  under  the  thwart,  and  you  must 
be  close  to  the  gunwale  from  v.hich  you 
will  paddle.  You  will  not  tip.  Your  feet 
are  great  balancers ! When  meeting' 
waves,  though,  it  is  well  to  center  your 
position.  If  two  are  to  paddle,  one 
should  sit  in  the  stern  and  the  other 
in  the  bow. 

Put  your  right  hand  on  the  extreme 
top  of  the  paddle  and  the  left  hand 
about  four  or  five  inches  from  where 
the  blade  broadens.  Strike  a position 
with  the  body  tilted  slightly  forward,  so 
that  the  right  arm  is  bent  and  on  a level 
with  your  head;  the  left  hand  will  be 
stretched  away  from  you  at  nearly  full 
length,  poised  in  the  act  of  dipping. 
The  body  straight  as  an  arrow,  the  right 
hand  a few  inches  from  your  head,  and 
the  left  hand  away  from  the  body  pre- 
paratory to  a stroke.  Note  the  picture. 
The  lad  has  just  dipped  his  paddle,  and 
is  on  the  back  stroke. 

Dip  the  blade  three-quarters  in  the 
water,  straight  downward,  and  close  to 
the  side  of  the  canoe.  Then  lean  slightly 
on  your  right  arm  and  push  the  paddle 
away  from  you  with  an  even  movement. 
The'  left  arm  pulls  steadily  backward, 
while  the  body  half  turns  toward  the 
bank.  Push,  pull  and  lean  steadily,  until 
the  paddle  is  behind  you  and  the  left 
hand  is  by  your  hips.  As  you  do  this 
stroke,  the  blade  turns  gradually  toward 
the  bank.  The  side  of  the  blade  that 
was  facing  your  rear  has  slowlv  turned — 
starting  when  it  is  past  the  hip.s — until 
it  is  flat  against  the  canoe,  facing  the 
bank,  the  hand  twisted  a bit.  That  is 
how  a canoe  is  steered. 


With  the  performing  of  the  .stroke,  the 
canoe  veered  from  a straight  course. 
Now  with  the  flat  of  the  paddle  you 
push  easily  toward  the  bank  until  the 
canoe  is  moving  straight.  Then  lift  it 
gracefully,  noiselessly  out  of  the  water 
and  repeat. 

There  it  is  all  in  a nutshell.  The  posi- 
tion is  fixed,  you  dip  the  paddle,  push, 
pull  and  lean  till  the  blade  is  behind  you 
and  your  left  hand  by  your  hip.  Then 
push  it  toward  the  bank  until  the  canoe 
is  righted  to  its  course.  The  stroke 
should  be  memorized.  It  should  be  prac- 
ticed with  a broom  at  home.  Then  taken 
easily  at  the  start  in  a canoe,  and  grad- 
ually worked  into  speed.  Some  old- 
timers  have  the  stroke  so  perfect  they 
only  have  to  steer  very  little.  It  all 
comes  with  practice.  Try  various  ways, 
based  on  these  instructions  and  you  will 
soon  learn. 


Correct  position  in  paddling 


Now  for  a few  hints  that  will  help 
you : 

1 —  Keep  knees  in  bottom  of  canoe. 
This  also  applies  to  poles,  and  general 
luggage  that  should  lie  on  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe,  and  adjusted  to  balance  your 
weight. 

2 —  Do  not  jump  in  or  out  of  a canoe, 
nor  throw  heavy  objects  hard  into  the 
bottom.  A canoe  bottom  is  fragile,  also 
dragging  it  over  stones  hurts  it. 

3 —  Steer  clear  of  banks  and  hidden 
projections  and  half  submerged  snags. 
Cut  all  banks,  and  head  into  the  wind 
and  also  the  waves. 

Just  use  common  sense.  A canoe  is 
perfectly  safe  when  you  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  its  sudden  rngw^ents. 
Elmer  L.  Wheeler,*  New  York. 

THE  AXE  FoFcAMP  AND 
AUTO 

IWI  ENTION  of  the  axe  as  an  item  of 
outing  equipment  may  at  first  bring 
to  the  reader  a vision  of  woodcutting  for 
a winter  camp,  but  a good  axe  is  a fre- 


quently useful,  sometimes  indispensable, 
accompaniment  of  automobile  travel. 

Many  can  remember  tramping  the  road 
for  a half  mile  and  back,  seeking  plank 
or  rail  suitable  for  a “pry,”  only  to  learn 
that  the  burden  toted  was  rotten  enough 
to  break  just  as  its  purpose  seemed  near 
of  accomplishment.  Who  has  not 
yearned  for  a tool  with  which  to  speed- 
ily cut  brush  which  would  enable  the 
wheels  to  override  a mudhole? 

And  it  is  not  of  the  Boy  Scout  or 
hatchet-sized  axe  that  the  writer  would 
speak,  however  firmly  established  such  a 
tool  may  be  for  the  mid-day  picnic  or 
the  extremely  “go-light”  pedestrian.  Eor 
an  extensive  auto  tour,  for  a short  one 
off  state  highways,  or  for  the  camper  who 
has  horse,  canoe  or  sled  transport,  a 
two-handed  axe  is  evidently  desirable. 
When  there’s  likelihood  of  cutting  poles 
or  levers  above  three  inches  in  diameter 
or  wood  for  a steady  fire,  the  outer  will 
not  use  a hatchet  if  he  has  any  regard 
for  time  or  the  welfare  of  his  right 
hand  and  wrist.  True,  wonders  can  be 
done  on  green  saplings,  bended  while  cut- 
ting, with  a one-hand  axe  or  a knife, 
even,  but  the  axe  to  be  described  can  be 
used  with  one  hand  or  two,  and  when 
there’s  need  for  two  there’s  need  indeed. 

The  weight  may  range  between  one 
and  one-half  and  two  and  one-half 
pounds,  two  and  one-quarter  pounds  will 
perform  creditably  at  any  kind  of  duty 
(many  all-day  woodchoppers  rise  an  axe 
not  heavier  than  three  pounds)  and  yet 
is  not  too  heavy  for  one-hand  work  such 
as  trimming  off  brush,  sharpening 
stakes,  etc. 

The  double-bit  (two-bladed)  form  is 
recommended,  for  it  has  several  points 
of  superiority  and  few  disadvantages.  It 
provides  two  blades  with  the  weight  of 
only  one.  Take  as  good  care  of  your 
axe  as  possible,  for  a dull  one  is  an 
abomination  and  tends  to  depravity  of 
speech,  but  there  will  be  times  when, 
notwithstanding  carefulness,  your  blade 
will  get  a nick,  and  what  joy  to  know 
that  a keen,  ready  edge  remains  intact ! 
There  nwy  be  times  when  the  quick  cut- 
ting of  a root  or  digging  awmy  of  a 
clayed  and  innocent-looking  bank  seems 
more  important  than  the  life  of  any  axe. 
If  so,  use  the  dull  edge  and  you  still 
have  an  axe,  without  recourse  to  an  ill- 
spared  hour  at  a grindstone. 

Many  woodsmen  and  farmers  drive 
stakes  with  the  side  of  the  axe,  whether 
double  or  polled.  If  there’s  a vehicle 
for  their  transport  the  best  tent-pegs  are 
eight-inch  to  twelve-inch  spikes,  driven 
(Continued  on  page  320) 
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HOWARD  EATON 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

WITH  the  passing  of  Howard  Eaton, 
senior  partner  of  Eaton  Brothers,  of 
Wolf,  Wyoming,  the  country  lost  one 
of  its  best-known  exponents  of  the  out- 
door life.  Of  equal  importance  has  been 
his  work  in  the  raising,  protection  and 
distribution  of  wild  game  of  all  kinds 
throughout  the  country. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  exceptional 
difficulties  of  conducting  successful 
camping  trips,  the  extensive  and  won- 
derful record  of  Howard  Eaton  in  this 
work  is  something  good  to  contemplate. 

His  spirit  is  with  us;  it  will  guide  us 
and  others  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
This  is  the  great  consolation  for  all  those 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  Howard’s 
genial  and  helpful  companionship. 

The  Indians  describe  Heaven  as  the 
Happy  Hunting  Grounds  and  that  place 
will  be  rendered  more  enjoyable  by  the 
advent  of  Howard  Eaton.  It  is  an  added 
inducement  for  those  who  knew  him  to 
attain  the  same  goal. 

The  old  pathfinders  and  scouts  of  our 
Western  country,  as  a rule,  lived  a life 
of  loneliness  apart  from  their  fellow 
creatures,  but  Howard  Eaton’s  life  was 
spent  with  many  people  on  camping  trips 
and  added  greatly  to  their  enjoyment  on 
the  trail  and  around  the  camp  fire. 

Always  thoughtful,  considerate  and 
entertaining',  full  of  energy,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  meet  him  at  any  time  or  place 
and  one  always  felt  better  after  such 
meetings. 

It  is  a great  satisfaction  to  know  that 
the  principles  upon  which  Eaton  Brothers 
ranch  is  operated  are  so  well  established 
that  the  same  service  will  be  rendered 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Edward  Gillette,  Wyoming. 


LOST  GEESE 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream: 

a foggy  night  about  April  1st,  an 
odd  incident  took  place  in  Central 
Nebraska.  The  fog'  was  very  heavy  and 
the  air  perfectly  still.  Geese  migrating 
from  the  South  were  coming  toward  the 
Platte  in  great  numbers,  and  several  peo- 
ple afterwards  spoke  of  listening  to  the 
calling  of  the  white  geese  as  they  flew 
back  and  forth  or  circled  about  the  lights 
of  the  city. 

‘About  a half  mile  from  the  Platte 
Ri\-er  stands  a farmhouse,  the  buildings 
scattered  about  among  the  trees.  There 
is  a grove  of  trees  to  the  north  of  the 
house,  and  rows  of  high  cottonwoods  to 
the  west  and  to  the  south,  leaving  the 
apple  orchard  as  a boundary  of  the  trees 
on  the  cast.  Between  the  house  and 
barn  is  an  open  space,  measuring  about 
a hundred  yards  by  seventy-five  yards ; 
and  on  this  open  space,  on  the  foggy 


night  in  question,  the  geese  began  to 
alight  about  midnight. 

By  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
man  who  occupies  the  house  said  he 
could  stand  the  noise  no  longer,  and  went 
out  to  investigate.  He  had  no  more  than 
stepped  out  from  the  house  into  the  yard 
when,  wdth  a mighty  roar  of  wings  and 
much  squawking  and  cackling,  several 
hundred  geese — mostly  snow  geese — rose 
from  before  him. 

No  doubt  the  geese  became  lost  and 
alighted  in  this  open  space.  The  man 
who  told  the  story  is  a truthful  and  up- 
right friend.  Platte  River. 


THE  ADIRONDACK  BEAVER 
PEST 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

COME  years  ago  the  beaver  was  re- 
introduced  into  the  Adirondack  Park. 
The  public  in  general,  as  w'ell  as  resi- 
dents of  the  region,  approved  of  and 
welcomed  his  advent.  At  the  time  of  the 
present  wuiting,  how'ever,  and  owing  to 
the  rigid  protection  accorded  him  by  the 
law,  his  numbers  have  multiplied  to  such 
an  extent  that,  by  property  owner  and 
transient  camper  alike,  he  has  come  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  unmitigated 
nuisance. 

The  beaver  is  a tremendously  interest- 
ing creature.  He  is  also  tremendously 
destructive.  When  no  measures  are 
taken  to  curtail  his  limitless  propagation, 
he  rapidly  develops  into  a pest.  Literally 
thousands  of  acres  of  timberland  have 
already  been  sacrificed  to  his  ruthless  sys- 
tem of  damming  and  flooding.  The  beauty 
of  many  wilderness  lakes,  ponds  and 
streams  has  likewise  been  ruined  and 
their  scenic  value  irrevocably  lost.  The 
damage  consummated  on  private  hold- 
ings, as  well  as  on  state  land,  is  truly 
appalling.  No  one  coming  to  the  moun- 
tains on  a pleasure  trip  w'ishes  to  pitch 
his  tent  amid  the  gray  desolation  of 
dead  timber.  Neither  does  he  care  to 
sojourn  where  vistas  of  flooded  shores 
replace  the  lovely  verdure  of  the  living 
wilderness. 

It  is  time  indeed  that  something  defi- 
nite should  be  done.  A law  permitting 
an  open  season  on  these  animals  when 
they  may  be  trapped  or  shot,  and  their 
pelts  legitimately  marketed,  should  not 
be  considered  as  a privilege  but  as  a 
crying  need.'  Moreover,  in  dealing  with 
the  beaver  pest,  owners  of  game  ore- 


serves  should  be  allow'ed  freedom  in 
holding  in  check  the  undue  increase  of 
their  numbers. 

Anyone  wishing  to  investigate  existing 
conditions,  or  doubting  the  veracity  of 
the  above  statements,  has  only  to  go  to 
the  Adirondacks  and  look  things  over  for 
himself.  He  will  soon  be  convinced  that 
the  “dear  little  beaver”  has  become  a ^ 
curse  instead  of  a blessing,  a liability  in  ■ 
lieu  of  an  asset.  The  Adirondack  Park  I 
is  too  noble  a possession  to  be  wmsted  by  I 
either  fire  or  flood,  when  such  elements  * 
of  destruction  can  be  prevented.  The 
beaver  has  already  done  enormous  dam-  1 
age.  Are  w'e  going  to  close  our  eyes  and  I 
let  him  keep  on?  I 

P.  Brandreth,  New  York. 


THE  TWENTY  BORE 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

1WAS  A'ery  much  interested  in  Mr.  || 
Landis’  articles  on  Shot  Gun  \"eloci- 
ties  recently  running  in  your  journal, 
but  object  seriously  to  his  criticism  of 
the  20  gauge  as  he  fails  to  do  this  excel-  I 
lent  little  gun  justice. 

Brother  Landis  appears  to  be  plainly 
prejudiced  against  the  16  and  20  in  favor  I 
of  the  12;  for  while  he  gives  the  maxi-  | 
mum  factory  loads  for  the  12,  1.;  gives  | 
the  18  gr.  dense,  or  2^4  bulk  load  as  j 

the  maximum  for  the  20,  ignoring  the  ' 

fact  that  the  true  maximum  of  the  20  is 
20  gr.  dense,  or  2j4  bulk  powder;  in 
which  loads  it  compares  favorably  with 
his  table  of  12  ga.  loads,  3J4  dr.  bulk 
and  134  oz.  shot  in  all  shot  sizes.  Air. 
Landis  says  : “Suppose  we  take  the  heav- 
iest factory  20  ga.  load  of  2Rj  dr.,  % oz. 
shot  in  low  base  shells  and  use  7p2  shot 
for  comparison.  This  charge  develops  i 

868  ft.  seconds.”  | 

In  the  first  place,  his  premises  are  in-  j 
correct.  The  heaviest  factory  20  ga. 
load,  in  low  base  shells,  is  not  18  gr.  or 
234  dr.,  but  20  gr.  or  2^4  dr.  and  % oz. 
shot,  and  the  velocity,  according  to  one 
of  the  largest  shell-loading  concerns  is 
930  ft.  for  No.  6 shot,  and  903  for  No. 

7j4 ; almost  identical  with  the  popular 
12  ga.  load  of  3j4 — 1/4  combination. 

Mr.  Landis  argues  that  the  use  of  a 
134  oz.  or  134  oz.  load,  permissible  only 
in  the  12  ga.,  give  an  increase  in  effi- 
ciency over  the  20  in  the  exact  propor- 
tion that  the  larger  amount  bears  to  the 
smaller  oz.  load.  In  actual  practice 
this  is  incorrect.  A 20  ga.  properly 
bored  will  sufficiently  fill  a 30-in.  circle 
at  40  yards  to  bag  the  game  sought, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  proper  size 
of  shot  is  used.  A 12  ga.  will  do  the 
same,  and  will  put  more  pellets  in  the 
circle,  of  course,  but  only  adds  more 
pellets  to  the  already  sufficient  20  ga. 
pattern.  This  has  been  proven  by  the 
writer  scores  of  times,  on  targets,  and 
in  duck  shooting  over  decoys.  In  other 
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words:  a 20  ga.  gun,  properly  bored, 
will  give  a pattern  sufficient  to  kill  the 
game  sought,  and  at  a velocity  as  great, 
or  greater,  than  the  ordinary  12  ga.  Of 
course  if  the  quantity  of  shot  is  to  be  a 
test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  gun,  nothing 
can  compare  with  the  10  bore  using  the 
English  load  of  lj4  oz. 

If  we  want  the  excessive  velocities  of 
the  extreme  12  ga.  load  of  dr.  and 
H4  of  shot,  we  get  it  in  the  20  by  reduc- 
ing the  shot  charge  to  ^ oz.,  retaining 
the  20  gr.  load,  and  at  the  same  time 
reducing  recoil  and  breech  pressure,  and 
we  get  a fast,  snappy  load  that  will  ac- 
count for  ducks  over  decoys  at  35  yards 
with  a regularity  that  is  surprising. 

Let's  do  justice  to  the  20.  Feed  it  the 
right  kind  of  fodder,  point  it  straight, 
and  it  will  do  the  business  as  well,  or 
better,  than  the  average  12,  and  with 
much  more  satisfaction  to  the  shooter. 

Geo.  G.  Clough,  Florida. 


CROWS  AND  COUGARS 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream: 

COUGARS  are  a great  menace  to  the 
farmers  in  the  Sooke  district,  Van- 
couver Island ; they  destroy  a large  num- 
ber of  sheep  every  year  and  the  loss 
amounts  to  quite  a large  sum.  Bells  have 
been  tried  on  the  sheep  in  an  effort  to 
frighten  the  cougars  away,  but  they  have 
not  proved  of  much  avail. 

Any  means  of  locating  these  destruc- 
tive animals  are  welcomed  by  the 
farmers,  but  quite  recently  a warning 
came  from  quite  a new  quarter. 

Crows  are  known  to  be  very  destruc- 
tive and  are  considered  useless.  A bounty 
is  offered  in  some  places  for  each  bird 
killed,  but  now  they  have  shown  one 
good  point.  A hundred  or  more  of  these 
birds  gave  the  alarm  that  a cougar  was 
near,  by  circling  and  cawing.  The  cou- 
gar was  found  and  shot.  It  was  a fine 
specimen,  measuring  eight  feet  six  inches. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  crows  prob- 
ably a large  number  of  sheep  would  have 
been  destroyed  before  the  cougar  was 
finally  killed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  won’t  be  the  last  time  that  the 
crows  prove  to  be  useful  in  this  way. 

A few  years  ago  a cougar  attacked 
two  children;  it  is  the  only  time  that 
they  have  been  known  to  attack  human 
beings  on  \'^ancouver  Island.  The  cou- 
gars usually  confine  themselves  to  the 
woods,  only  coming  out  at  night  to  take 
the  sheep.  If  there  is  plenty  of  food 
in  the  forests  they  do  not  venture  near 
a habitation.  It  is  very  seldom  that  they 
are  seen  in  the  daytime. 

R.  E.  Rogers,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

THE  BETTS  TRESPASS  LAW 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream: 
jWlY  opinion,  given  a year  ago,  that  the 
Betts  trespass  law  would  only  in- 
crease disrespect  and  contempt  for  all 
law  has  become  positive  knowledge.  The 
^"olstead  act  was  immediately  nullified  in 
the  rural  districts  by  a subservient  at- 
torney-general, and  the  trespass  law 
seems  to  have  been  just  as  quickly 
brought  into  contempt  by  the  very  fa- 
natics who  originated  it. 

To  be  sure  an  enforced  sobriety  existed 
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in  the  rural  districts  last  winter,  but 
that  was  due  to  the  total  failure  of  last 
year’s  apple  crop.  The  only  cheap  and 
ready  substitute  for  the  apple  thus  far 
discovered  is  the  elderberry,  which  in  this 
section  ripens  abundantly  in  fence  rows 
and  along  creeks  and  swamp  borders,  and 
last  summer  attracted  a small  army  of 
pickers. 

The  greatest  disrespect  for  the  Betts 
trespass  law  exists  among  those  who 
were  loudest  in  demanding  its  passage. 
Naturally  it  would  be  supposed  that 
among  farmers  signed  hunting  permits 
would  be  exchanged,  but  in  every  in- 
stance that  has  come  to  my  notice  where 
one  farmer  has  made  application  to  an- 
other for  his  signature  to  one  of  the 
printed  Conservation  Commission  hunt- 
ing permits,  it  has  been  refused  and  oral 
permission  given.  Dozens  of  cases  have 
come  to  my  notice  where  young  men  have 
accepted  this  form  of  consent  in  good 


faith  and  in  every  instance  when  the 
hunter  was  intercepted  by  a game  pro- 
tector or  state  trooper  he  had  to  submit 
to  arrest  and  trial  by  jury  for  breaking 
the  trespass  law.  Just  what  reason  the 
landowners  have  for  teaching  contempt 
for  a law  they  were  at  some  pains  to 
write  into  the  statute  books  it  is  difficult 
to  determine. 

As  a deterrent  for  the  alien  hunter  and 
killer  of  song  birds  the  trespass  law  is 
not  a success.  The  alien  and  the  city 
sportsmen  who  were  blamed  for  all  in- 
fractions and  against  whom  the  new  law 
was  directed  are  still  very  much  in  evi- 
dence and  juries  are  human.  As  re- 
ported in  the  daily  press  the  first  and 
only  case  brought  to  trial  in  eastern  New 
York  under  the  law  which  gives  a land- 
owner  an  opportunity  to  mulct  a hunter 
$50  for  trespass  resulted  in  a prompt 
acquittal  by  a jury  in  a Hoosick  Falls 
justice’s  court. 

The  results  thus  far  accomplished  by 
the  new  trespass  law  would  not  warrant 
the  election  of  a legislature  of  farmers, 
unless  there  arose  a real  need  of  some- 


thing more  like  the  Sullivan  law  or  the 
Volstead  act. 

I noticed  that  Mr.  Betts  introduced  a 
measure  to  license  all  fishermen  over  six- 
teen years  of  age.  What  next  will  Mr. 
Betts  present  for  our  consideration  ? Mr. 
Betts  has  shown  us  that  there  are  new 
kinds  of  prohibition  and  new  sources  of 
revenue  not  heretofore  dreamed  of  in  our 
philosophy.  W.  W.  Christman, 

New  York. 

THE  LURE  OF  THE  POTOMAC 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream: 

Perhaps  no  dty  in  the  country  is 
as  rich  as  Washington,  the  Nation’s 
capital,  in  opportunity  for  outdoor  life — 
opportunity  to  delight  the  heart  of  any- 
one who  enjoys  the  open;  feeling  the 
sway  of  a light  but  sturdy  canoe;  the 
pull  of  a bass  on  a line;  a plunge  in 
cooling  waters,  or  the  general  restfulness 


of  a day  in  the  woods  that  abound  near 
by.  But  a short  walk  and  one  may  find 
himself  transposed  from  noisy,  crowded 
city  streets  to  wide  fields  of  green,  grow- 
ing things;  to  high  bluffs  overlooking  a 
beautiful  river;  and  finally,  to  the  banks 
of  this  river. 

Tumbling  out  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains of  West  Virginia,  the  north  branch, 
about  110  miles  long,  and  the  south 
branch,  about  140  miles  long,  unite  fif- 
teen miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Cum- 
berland, Maryland,  to  form  the  main 
body  of  the  Potomac.  It  then  runs  north- 
eastward, forming  the  boundary  between 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  and  below 
the  town  of  Hancock,  Maryland,  flows 
southeastward  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  West 
Virginia,  where  it  passes  through  a grand 
and  picturesque  gorge  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  Here  it  is  joined  by  its  main 
tributary,  the  beautiful  Shenandoah.  The 
Potomac  forms  the  boundary  between 
Maryland  and  Virginia  from  Harper’s 
Ferry  to  its  mouth. 

Eleven  miles  above  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, as  it  winds  about  on  its  journey 
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MARQUE  IRIS  $1  J25 

FIELD  GLASS  1“ 


straps.  No,  3205 


A 5-Po\ver 
Field  Glass  of 
e.\cellerU  Qual- 
ity; originally 
made  fur  the 
French  Artil- 
lery Ufflcers; 
equipped  with 
flawless  achro- 
niaiie  lenses; 
26  lignes  or 
2Vi  inches, 
which  produce 
sharper  defini- 
tion and  great- 
e r iUimiina- 
tion ; metal 
pans  ate  black 
enameled  and 
beauiiful  gilt 
fjigraving  on 
lubes  as  illus- 
trated; black 
moroccu  leaih- 
e r finish: 
29  ounces;  si/e. 
e.xieimed,  HVz  inches, 
closeil.  6 inches;  with 
genuine  leather  case  and 
$14.25 


50 


BUSCH  8-POWER 

BINOCULAR 


A genuine 
1>  u s c h 8 - 
Tower  Hinoc- 
Ular  at  this  re- 
tuarkably  low' 
price.  Power- 
ful lenses 
(diameter  of 
«<bjeciive  lensc 
1 inch)  indi- 
vidual as  well 
as  central  ad- 
justment; easy 
manipulalion ; 
image  pro- 
duced is  ex- 
cep  t i 11  a 1 1 y 
brilliant  and 
accurate  ; 
handsomely  made  of  .solid  brass  and  bard  rubber 
finish;  weight  20  oz. ; inches  high  and  614  inches 
wide.  Complete  with  solid  leather  case  and  shoulder 
straiis.  No.  2705 $37,50 


The  Ideal  Glass  for  Sportsmen  and  Tourists.  One  of 
the  finest  and  nio.st  powerful  binoculars  made  in  the 
entire  world.  Field  of  vision  at  1,000  yards,  120 
yards  wide;  magnifying  power,  8 times;  fitted  with 
finest  <inality  lenses  ground  from  special  optical  glass 
(diameter  of  objective  lense  IH  inch,  8x30  m.m.); 
made  of  solid  brass  and  finished  wUh  hard  rubber; 
barrels  carefully  fitted  and  assembled  to  exclude  dust 
and  danu'iiess;  separate  eye  focus  as  well  as  central 
adjusimeiU;  easy  manipulation;  size  4‘-^  inches  high 
by  (iVz  inches  wide;  weight  30  oz.  Complete  with 
solid  leatiier  case  and  shoulder  straps. 

No.  2805  $47.50 

QUANTITY  LIMITED— GOING  FAST. 

All  Our  Merchandise  Is  Brand  New. 

Order  direct  from  this  adv.  to  insure  prompt  delivery. 
All  charges  prepaid  w-hen  accompanied  by  Check, 
Money  Order  or  Bank  Draft,  or  if  you  prefer 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Pay  postman  on  arrival  our  price  plus  postage. 
Examine  inerchandiso  carefully  and  if  not  as  repre- 
sented just  return  same  and  get  your  MONEY  BACK 
without  any  red  tape  whatsoever.  Bank  reference. 
Illustrated  Catalog  on  Request. 

EDWARDS 

IMPORT  TRADING  CORP. 

258  Broadway,  New  York 


The  above  is  a Special  Offer  to  Readers 
of  “Forest  & Stream”  — Prompt  Action 
is  urged  as  the  same  may  be  withdrawn 
without  further  notice. 


Good  Food 
Is  the 
Real  Joy 
of  Camping 


How  about  camping  with 
all  the  comforts  of  home? 
Fresh  foods,  butter, 
cream,  fruit,  ice  cream  and 
desserts  can  be  yours  with 
the  Hawkeye  Basket 
Refrigerator. 

The  Hawkeye  Basket 
Refrigerator  carries  home 
facilities  to  the  woods  and 
lakes.  A bit  of  iceplaced 
in  the  compartment  pro- 
vided will  keep  food  fresh 
and  drinks  cool.  Keeps 
butter,  milk,  fresh  meats, 
etc.,  just  as  you  would  at 
home  and  provides  boun- 
tiful tasty  meals  in  the  open. 

The  Hnwkeye  Basket 
Refngerator  is  a handy 
way  to  take  lunch  on  motor 
trips,  fishing  expeditions, 
picnics  and  all  outings. 
Enables  you  to  have  your 
favorite  foods  and  coo!  re- 
freshing drinks  taste  delicious  far  from  home. 

Car  New  Style  Everybody’s  Hawheye  Basket  Refrigerator 

Price  $6.50 

li  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  we  will  ship  on 
receipt  of  price.  Ask  for  descriptive  catalogue  E, 
also  booklet  of  tasty  lunch  recipes.  We  also  manu- 
facture a complete  line  of  other  styles. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO. 


770  Hawkeye  Bldg.  Burlington,  Iowa 


REFRIGERATOR 


IS  YOUR  GUN  CLEAN? 


Tho  greatest  boon  to  modern 
riflemen  and  fbotgun  user.s  is 

HOPPE’S  NITRO  POWDER 
SOLVENT  No.  9 

It  removes  every  trace  ot  pow- 
der residue  from  your  rifle  or 
sbotgUD.  on  alone  will  never 
do  ibis.  Prevents  pitting  and 
fouling.  You'll  find  it  an  aid 
to  accuracy.  Your  sporting 
goods  dealer  can  supply  you. 

( You  knoio  your  gun  is  clenii- — 
if  you  use  Hopge's  fJJTRO 
POWDER  SOLVENT  No.  9) 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  Inc. 

314  Njrth  8tii  Street  PHIIADEIPHU,  PA. 


J.  KANNOFSKY  GLASS-BLOWER 

and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and 
manufacturing  purposes  n specialty.  Send,  for  prices.  Ail 
kinds  uf  heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 


factory  to  Rider 

Saves  $10  to  $25  on  tbe  Hanger  Bl* 
cycle  you  select  from  44  Styles,  colors 
and  sizes.  Delivered  free  on  approval  e»- 
yiresi!  prepaid  for  30  Days*  Free  Trial. 

Awdouj  liberal  year  to  pay  plan. 

lamps,  wheels,  equipment  at  half 

I usual  prices.  Write  for  marvelous  — 

A prices,  wonderful  80  day  trial  offer  and  tenna. 


to  the  sea,  it  descends  nearly  eighty  feet 
in  a series  of  rapids  in  a distance  of  one- 
and-a-half  miles,  including  a cataract 
thirty-five  feet  high,  and  rushes  over  the 
rocks  "with  a mighty  roar.  This  is  Great 
Falls.  It  swiftly  hurries  along  for  seven 
miles  after  its  descent,  passing  under 
Chain  Bridge,  and  continuing  to  the  city 
limits,  passes  under  Aqueduct  Bridge, 
thence  Hows  quietly  around  Analostan 
Island,  and  on  again  to  be  crossed  fur- 
ther down  by  the  span  which  now  stands 
in  place  of  the  famous  old  Long  Bridge 
of  Civil  War  days,  and  to  be  joined  by 
its  east  branch,  or  Anacostia  River.  A 
tew  miles  lower  it  begins  to  expand  into 
an  estuary  which  is  upward  of  100  miles 
long  and  varies  in  width  from  iwo-and- 
a-half  to  si.x  or  seven  miles.  This  river 
is  a moody  stream  and  might  easily  be 
compared  with  a giant  Genie.  Some- 
times, as  it  hurries  along,  the  water  is 
foaming  white,  and  it  rushes  about  the 
rocks  and  little  islets  as  if  the  giant  were 
angry  and  would  sweep  away  every- 
thing in  his  path.  And  then  sometimes, 
when  he  is  particularly  pleased  and  a 
feeling  of  peace  descends  upon  him,  the 
water  runs  shining  green,  or  sparkling 
blue.  But  when  the  rains  and  melted 
snows  run  down  the  mountain  sides  and 
all  the  gullies  of  the  land,  he  grows  sul- 
len and  swift  and  the  water  turns  from 
green  and  blue  to  red  and  yellow. 

It  is  the  four  miles  of  river  between 
Aqueduct  and  Chain  Bridges,  that  at 
eventide  is  resonant  with  the  sounds  of 
gay  laughter;  the  swish  of  the  paddle; 
the  staccato  of  the  motor  boat;  and  now 
and  then  a faint  lilt  of  music  from  a 
small  Victrola,  as  some  canoeist  gently 
glides  through  the  water.  I venture  to 
say  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a more 
beautiful  place  on  a summer’s  night  than 
the  Potomac  between  the  limits  of  these 
two  bridges.  If  the  night  he  fair  and 
warm,  the  moon  full,  and  casting  a shim- 
mery  reflection  in  the  gently  moving 
swells,  what  more  perfect  pleasure  could 
anyone  ask  for,  than  to  push  a canoe  up  | 
this  wonderful  body  of  water  ? Thoughts 
of  Old  Venice  crowd  your  mind,  and  the 
reflection  cast  by  nightly  fires  from  the  1 
camps  which  dot  the  Virginia  shore  is  an  | 
ever  welcome  and  pleasant  sight  to  those  i 
who  revel  in  the  great  outdoors.  Per-  I 
chance  you  belong  to  one  of  those  camps 
and  as  you  guide  your  smooth-running  t 
craft  into  tho  little  harbor,  what  more  | 
alluring  odor  could  assail  your  nostrils  !. 
than  that  of  freshly-made  coffee,  min-  jl 
gling  with  the  smell  of  frying,  sizzling 
bacon;  or  the  aroma  of  beans  slowly 
browning  in  their  earthen  jars,  and  po- 
tatoes baking  in  the  camper’s  fire? 

By  day  this  section  of  the  river  is  the 
angler’s  delight.  Motoring  up  the  Canal 
Road  to  Fletcher’s  boathouse,  you  park 
your  car,  arc  ferried  across  the  canal, 
and  then  escorted  to  the  wharf  where  the 
boats  are  lied  up.  It  is  only  a short  pull 
out  to  fhc  cliannel  and  then  the  trained 
eve  of  the  experienced  fisherman  asserts 
itself.  Little  coves  are  at  hand  and 
choosing  a likely  place,  you  anchor  the 
boat  and  prepare  for  a day’s  sport.  When 
the  water  is  clear,  and  green  or  blue,  the 
chances  arc  excellent  that  you  will  land 
a string  of  large  or  small-mouth  bass; 
possibly  a nice  string  of  perch;  perhaps. 
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a dozen  or  so  crappie  or  half  a dozen 
rock ; all  depending'  on  the  weather,  the 
condition  of  the  water,  and  the  kind  of 
bait  you  are  using. 

Even  way  down  below  Aqueduct 
Bridge,  within  a few  hundred  yards  of 
that  great  shaft,  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, in  the  artificial  lake  called  the 
“Tidal  Basin,”  one  may  cast  a line  with 
great  expectations.  Many  a moonlight 
night  in  driving  along  the  water’s  edge, 
have  1 obserxed  patient  fishermen  cast- 
ing from  the  sea-wall  that  forms  the 
bank  of  the  river  at  this  place.  And  not 
always  do  they  return  empty-handed. 
Many  a time  is  their  patience  rewarded 
by  the  "strike”  of  a lively  one. 

Some  of  the  campers  desire  a more  se- 
cluded place  to  settle  down,  selecting  that 
section  of  the  Potomac  several  miles 
above  Chain  Bridge.  Numerous  shacks 
and  small  clubs  dot  the  banks  along  this 
watercoifrse,  and  green  little  islands  jut 
forth.  Here  is  the  swimmer’s  paradise, 
for  numerous  sand  beaches  are  found, 
where  the  water  graduates  from  two  to 
twenty  feet  in  a distance  of  twenty-five 
yards.  And  even  those  who  do  not  swim 
find  this  haven  a delight,  and  many  are 
found  disporting  themselves  in  the  shal- 
lower water  near  the  island  beaches. 
Many  are  the  week-end  parties  held  here, 
and  whether  swimming,  fishing,  canoe- 
ing, or  just  lying  around  in  a hammock 
under  the  shade  trees,  all  enjoy  them- 
selves to  the  utmost.  To  get  to  this 
section  of  the  Potomac  it  is  necessary 
to  paddle  up  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio 
Canal,  which  parallels  the  river,  as  the 
Potomac  for  a considerable  distance 
above  the  bridge  is  unnavigable  on  ac- 
count of  rapids.  It  might  be  said  that  a 
canoe  trip  up  the  canal  is  almost  as  de- 
lightful as  that  up  the  river.  Gliding 
along  this  picturesque  course  one  senses 
tranquility — and  perfect  peace. 

And  so  each  summer,  the  Potomac  is 
crowded  with  watercraft  of  various 
kinds.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  2,000  canoes  alone  on  the  river.  Each 
year  finds  this  number  growing  larger  as 
many  more  learn  of  the  magnetism  of 
this  stream,  termed  by  the  Indians  who 
once  lived  on  it,  “Pawtawmac.” 

Harold  B.  Atkinson, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


NESSMUK’S  RIFLE 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

IM  ESSMUK’S  canoe  is  safely  pre- 
^ ^ served  in  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.,  but  I wonder 
if  any  of  your  readers  know  what  be- 
came of  his  rifle?  Is  was  a Billinghurst, 
shooting  round  balls  that  went  sixty  to 
the  pound.  He  carried  it  on  his  Michi- 
gan trip  described  in  Woodcraft — the 
best  outdoor  book  I know  of.  Between 
its  covers  may  be  found  much  spiritual 
refreshment,  as  well  as  an  amazing 
amount  of  valuable  information  for  any 
woodsman,  even  those  who  “know  it  all” 
already.  Nessmuk’s  policy  was  to  always 
do  things  as  well  as  they  could  be  done. 

I frequently  give  a copy  of  his  book 
to  young  sportsmen  that  they  may  benefit 
hy  his  knowledge  and  learn  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  original  conservationist. 

P.  Voss,  Mass. 


shot  like  this? 

Has  he  had  a chance  to  practice 
with  a reliable  rifle? 

Announcing— 

The  New  Remington 

MODEL  24 

.22  caliber  Autoloading  Rifle 

Chambered  for  the  regular  “ 22  short”  cartridge 

The  sportsman — his  son — the  rifle  enthusiast 
— every  man  who  gets  out  into  the  open  will  find 
this  new  Autoloading  Rifle  a most  practical  arm 
for  small  game  and  marksmanship  on  stationary 
or  moving  targets. 

The  Model  24  is  the  first  Autoloading  Rifle  to  han- 
dle successfully  the  inexpensive  standard  “.22  short” 
Smokeless  Greased  or  Lesmok  cartridge  — a cartridge 
so  very  popular  that  it  may  be  obtained  anywhere. 

The  Autoloading  action  is  instantaneous  and  depend- 
able— makes  possible  rapid  firing  at  moving  game  or 
targets.  It  is  only  necessary  to  pull  the  trigger  for  each 
shot.  The  magazine  holds  15  cartridges. 

The  Model  24  may  be  taken  down  instantly  and 
packed  in  a space  19  inches  in  length. 

MODEL  12 

.22  caliber  Repeating  Rifle 
“Pump”  Action 

For  those  who  prefer  the  “pump  ac- 
tion” type  of  arm,  we  recommend  the 
popular  Model  12.  This  Model  in  its 
various  grades  handles  the  .22  short, 
.22  long,  .22  long  rifle  or  .22  Remington 
Special  cartridges. 

Have  us  send  you  folders  describing 
the  Model  24  and  Model  12. 


Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc. 
Cunard  Building 

25  Broadway  New  York  City 
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CALLMAC 
Bass  Bug 

The  genuine,  orig- 
inalCall  McCarthy  H 
no'slip  body  float' 

I 


ing  bug.  In  23 
standard  patterns, 
TDEye  or  Straight 
Eye  Ringed  Model 
Perfect  hooks. 


Sqrl-Oreno 
Fly  Spinner 

Red  Fox,  Gray  and 
Black  genuine  squirrel 
tail,  all  hook  sizes. 


Fuzz  - Oreno 
Buck -Tail 

All  sizes,  with 
or  without 
spinners.  12 
standard  colors 


Ringed 
Buck-Tail  Fly 

All  hook  sizes. 
12  different 
colors. 


Lead-Oreno 


Genuine  gut 


leader 


for 


Bass,  4 foot. 


Trout- 

Oreno 


Wobbling  bait,  IVa  in. 
long.  Excellent  for 
bass.  12  colors. 


£^or  FLlj  Rod 
Bass  Fishinq! 


They’re  tried  and  proven — the 
above  fly  rod  lures.  Get  them.  Have 
them  with  you  on  your  next  fly  rod 
fishing  trip  and  be  assured  the  thrill 
and  joy  you’reexpecting. 
Sold  by  all  Live  Dealers. 
^Every  fly  rod  anglershould 
have  "Fly  Rod  Lures” 
— our  new  book.  Free! 


Fhis  booklet 


SOUTH  BEND 

U A THP  10216  High  Street 

X South  Bend,  Ind. 


Here*s  a Real 
Vacation 

If  you  want  to  really  enjoy  your 
vacation  this  year,  get  this  OUTO- 
DOOR  Portable  Cottage,  and  “live 
like  a king,”  in  your  own  private 
home,  with  all  the  conveniences  a 
summer  home  could  give — a roomy, 
comfortable,  cozy  cottage,  com- 
pletely screened  in — full  protection 
against  heat  and  storm — an  ideal 
summer  home  in  every  respect. 


OUTODOOR  Portable  Cottages  are 
made  in  various  sizes.  The  con- 
struction is  of  wood  frames,  covered 
with  best  grade  waterproofed  canvas. 
It  has  a double  roof,  with  inside 
and  outside  curtains.  The  outside 
curtains  may  be  extended  as  awn- 
ings, and  serve  to  close  up  the  cot- 
tage in  stormy  weather. 

OUTODOOR  Cottages  are  made  up 
in  panels,  and  anyone  can  easily 
erect  them.  Assemble  the  roof  on 
the  ground,  push  it  up,  insert  the 
wall  sections,  fasten  all  parts  to- 
gether, and  move  in.  Thousands 
are  being  used  everywhere — at  golf 
clubs,  resorts,  etc. 

10'xl2'  OUTODOOR  Cottage,  as  illustrat- 
ed, packed  ready  tor  shipment — $140.00. 

Sectional  floor,  $25.00  extra.  Alsu  made 
with  wooden  walls,  instead  of  canvas,  ami 
with  kitchenette  attachment.  Write  for 
complete  description. 


OUTODOOR  VTDKK- 
END  AUTO-TEXT.  Can 
be  carried  on  running 
board.  Price  complete, 
with  telescope  poles, 
stakes  and  guys,  $10.50. 


U.  S.  Tent  and  Awning  Company 

ET)\V.  P.  NEUMANN,  President. 

EDW.  n.  LITSINGER.  Vice-Pres. 
CHAS.  R.  LEEFERT.  Vice-Pres. 

GEO.  J.  PILKINGTON,  Treasurer, 


217  N.  Desplaioes  Sf.  ^ Chicago,  III. 


CARRYING  NEEDLESS 
WEIGHT  AFIELD 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream: 

American  sportsmen,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  chronicle,  are  fast  in  their 
strides  as  regards  their  adoption  of  the 
smaller  gauges  in  shotguns  for  field  and 
upland  shooting. 

Comfort  in  a shooting  sense  has  been 
very  much  disregarded  in  the  past,  not 
in  respect  to  heat  and  cold,  but  in  the 
unseemly  weights  in  firearms  our  sports- 
men persist  in  clinging  to.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  reason  out  why  so  many  sports- 
men have  clung  to  the  traditions  handed 
down  by  our  sturdy  forefathers.  I,  my- 
self, have  in  bygone  years  carried  a nine- 
pound  double-barreled  gun  all  day  in  the 
field,  wearying  my  arms  to  their  utmost, 
and  it  wasn’t  until  but  a few  years  back 
that  I saw  something  which  gave  me  a 
new  perspective  and  much  comfort  and 
satisfaction  in  the  field.  Many  of  us  are 
blind  to  things  which  would  enhance  our 
pleasure  afield  and  I sincerely  trust  my 
readers  will  be  honest  with  themselves 
in  considering  my  exposition  of  facts 
and  not  let  tradition  blind  them  against 
their  comfort  and  interests. 

It  was  about  eighteen  years  ago  that 
I saw  an  extremely  long  shot  made  with 
a sixteen-gauge  gun.  Slight  interest  ’ 
made  me  examine  the  bird  my  friend  had 
killed  and  I distinctly  recall  that  enough 
pellets  of  shot  entered  the  bird  to  elim- 
inate any  argument  of  a chance  shot 
being  a factor  in  the  performance.  The 
matter  as  far  as  I was  concerned  ended 
there,  but  as  I write  now  I am  extremely 
sorry  that  my  subsequent  observations 
and  tests  occurred  fifteen  years  after  the 
incident  referred  to  above. 

The  year  that  I sat  up  and  really  took 
notice  was  about  1919.  One  day  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  a young  man  ac- 
companied me  on  a duck  hunt.  He  was 
shooting  an  L.  C.  Smith  sixteen-gauge 
double  gun.  The  lad  was  a very  good 
shot,  but  what  was  annoying  to  me  was 
the  way  he  drew  down  long-range  hits 
with  his  small-gauge  gun.  Another  day, 
he  did  splendid  work  with  a twenty  on  ; 
ducks,  and  eventually  I saw  him  perform 
on  pheasants  with  both  of  his  small-  . 
gauge  weapons.  |i 

One  day  in  particular  stands  out  in  my  I- 
memory  as  the  lad  put  his  little  twenty-  I 
gauge  together  at  the  edge  of  a nice  patch 
of  pheasant  ground.  The  other  “boys” 
of  our  party  bantered  the  youngster  be-  > 
cause  of  the  gun  he  elected  to  shoot  with, 
but  inwardly  I felt  that  if  given  a chance 
the  boy  would  prove  up. 

Two  of  the  boy’s  tormentors  were  with 
him  when  a big  cock  pheasant  sprang 
up  some  distance  away.  The  twelve-  ! 
gauge  boys  w’oidd  not  take  a chance  for 
some  reason  or  other,  distance,  I pre- 
sume, but  that  little  twenty  barked  once 
and  the  pheasant  tumbled  to  the  ground 
very  dead.  It  was  no  chance  shot  either. 
Within  three  days  I was  in  possesison  of 
a sixteen  and  a twenty,  and  truly  I 
have  had  new  life  injected  into  my  ex- 
cursions afield.  Speedier  handling  makes 
for  much  nearer  hits  and  this  in  my  opin- 
ion amply  makes  up  for  the  lessened 
charge  of  shot  and  powder.  At  the  end 
of  a day  a man  has  only  walking  fatigue 


1^ 
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to  conterrd  with,  while  with  my  heavy 
twelve-gauge  guns  I had  arm  fatigue 
practically  after  the  first  hour  or  two 
out.  i\ly  quota  of  game  with  the  small 
guns  is  as  big  on  upland  game  as  it  ever 
was  in  the  old  days,  so  I am  the  gainer 
in  many  ways. 

For  duck  shooting  when  there  is  no 
walking  or  lugging  of  guns  I still  use 
my  twelve-gauge. 

"Space  of  course  will  not  permit  me  to 
go  into  detail  more  thoroughly,  but  in 
the  foregoing  I have  given  every  unini- 
tiated sportsman  a hint  of  something 
worth  while  for  their  comfort  and  pleas- 
j lire  in  upland  shooting.  It  is  a radical 
I departure  from  the  s<andards  of  the  past 
fifty  years  or  so,  but  it  has  truth  behind 
it  and  that  always  prevails  in  the  long 
run.  Frank  J.  Parsons. 


THE  FOURTEEN  BORE 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream: 

IN  your  April  issued  “Ptarmigan”  lauds 
the  fourteen-bore  shotgun  and  won- 
j ders  if  any  one  has  a good  word  for  it. 

I certainly  have,  for  most  of  my  sport 
I afield  has  been  with  a fourteen-bore  and 
I am  very  fond  of  it.  Perhaps  some  of 
I my  readers  will  wonder  why  I use  so 
' antiquated  a weapon,  especially  since  I 
' possess  one  of  the  latest  products  of  the 
■ Fox  Company.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the 
fourteen  was  my  first  shotgun.  It  was 
made  by  “Deane  and  Son,  Makers  to 
H.  R.  H.  the  late  Prince  Consort,  30 
King  William  Street,  London  Bridge.” 
I obtained  it  from  a good  friend,  an 
Englishman,  who  obtained  it  from  the 
, gentleman  who  employed  him.  It  is  a 
beautiful  gun  with  Damascus  barrels. 
Mr.  Weston,  of  Cleveland,  an  old  gun- 
smith, now  dead,  assured  me  that  it  was 
a superior  weapon  and  had  been  remod- 
eled from  a muzzle  loader.  The  only 
difficulty  I find  is  in  obtaining  ammuni- 
tion. The  fourteen-gauge  shell  is  not  on 
the  market  and  the  last  batch  I pur- 
chased was  made  for  me  by  the  Winches- 
ter Company.  Can  any  one  tell  me  of 
Deane  and  Son?  Perhaps  some  of  the 
older  sportsmen  were  acquainted  with  the 
firm.  John  J.  Price,  Ohio. 


A PURPLE  GALLINULE 
VISITS  NEW  YORK  CITY 

J Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

^AN  you  picture  a little  Florida  pur- 
pie  gallinule  making  an  extended 
visit  to  the  big  city  of  New  York?  This 
is  the  story: 

The  steamer  Comal  was  bound  from 
Tampa  to  New  York.  When  the  ship 
reached  the  Gulf  stream  off  the  coast  of 
Florida,  the  keen  eye  of  a sailor  saw  a 
tiny  object,  storm-tossed  and  weary  of 
wing,  alight  upon  the  bow  of  the  ship. 

ilt  was  a gallinule,  and  on  being  cap- 
tured, this  beautiful  bird  at  once  became 
the  center  of  attraction  upon  the  steam- 
, ship.  From  the  good-natured,  hospitable 
j chef  came  a flank  of  beef  and  a large 
fish.  The  high  cost  of  living  had  not 
struck  America  then. 

The  little  gallinule,  now  confined  in  a 
box,  did  not  comprehend  the  food  value 
from  the  ship’s  party,  and  would  not  as 
{Continued  on  page  330) 


IN  1853  Daniel  Baird  Wesson 
laid  the  foundation  of  this 
business  and  established  ideals 
of  craftsmanship  and  manu- 
facture which  are  today  stead- 
fastly followed  by  his  direct 
descendants. 


Smith  Wesson 

(iCACanufacturers  of  Superior  Tievohers 

SPRINGFIELD 

MASSACHUSETTS 


% 


No  arms  are  genuine  Smith 
& Wesson  Arms  unless 
they  bear  plainly  marked 
on  the  barrel,  the  name 

SMITH  & WESSON, 
SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


Catalogue  sent  on  request 
Address  Department  I 
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YOU’RE 

IN 

LUCK 

if  you  find  another  reel  as 
universally  satisfactory  as 

MEISSELBACH 

** Fishing  Reels  of  Quality’* 

BUT  LUCK  isn’t  a thing 
you  want  to  depend  on 
when  a big  fellow  is  on 
your  line. 


Every  Meisselbach  reel  has  behind 
it  a heritage  of  years  of  satisfac- 
tion to  particular  anglers.  Luck 
ceases  to  be  an  element  after  your 
fish  strikes.  Your  Meisselbach  reel 
is  sure  to  bring  him  in. 

Meisselbach  reels  have  the  distinc- 
tive “takapart”  feature  and  are 
recognized  as  the  standard  of  qual- 
ity by  men  who  know. 


“Takapart” 

“Tripart” 

“Rainbow” 


“Neptune’ 

“Triton” 

“Surf” 


Write  for  Catalog  D 7 

A.  F.  MEISSELBACH 
MFC.  CO. 


OTTO  HEINEMAN,  President 


25  West  45th  St.  New  York  City 


JOE  WELSH 

LEADERS 


DONTBBtAK'^’ 


The  genuine  Telerana  Nova  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  by  actual 
test.  Thousands  of  the  best 
anglers  in  the  world  are  using 
them.  Why  not  you?  Univer- 
sally praised,  strong,  knotless, 
durable;  one  trial  will  con- 
vince iho  most  skeptical.  For 
trial,  I will  mail  you  a 3-ft.  in  any  Bass  or  Trout  size 
for  25c;  C-ft.,  50c;  or  9*ft.,  75c.  One  Leader  will  last 
you  two  seasons  and  then  be  good.  Prices  lor  Salmon 
sizes  on  application. 

Again,  here  is  what  Ihe  average  angler  has  been  looking 
for:  Limerick  Hooks,  T.  D.  Eye  No.  2,  4,  0.  8,  10  and  12. 
tied  on  Joe  Welsh’s  Snells,  making  the  hook  the  weakest 
part  of  your  tackle.  All  sizes  Sl.ou  per  dozen.  Save  your 
hsh  liy  using  this  new  snelled  hook.  They  do  not  get 
brittle  with  age. 

The  Blue  Devil  darning  needle  floats.  Bass  and  Trout 
sizes  with  three  foot  leader  attached,  75c. 

The  “Welsherana”  transparent  minnows  in  five  colors 
are  the  latest  and  best  in  Plugdom.  Trout  and  Bass 
sizes  $1.00  each,  can  be  used  on  a 
fly  rod  or  bail-casting  rod. 

A sample  order  of  the  above  will 
prove  to  vou  that  Joe  Welsh's  goods 
Is  in  a class  by  itself. 

Most  dealers  handle  my  goods.  If 
yours  don't  write  roe. 

JOE  WELSH 

PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Distributors  for  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


Goin  Fishin  ? 

Then  read  what  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  celebrated  humor- 
ist, has  vvriuen  in  the  imroduciion  to  Heddon's 
catalog  of  bait  casting  tackle.  Hods,  reels,  and 
baits  beautifully  illustrated  in  color.  Send  for 
it  today. 

JAMES  HEDDON’S  SONS,  Dowagiac,  Michigan. 
Wm.  Croft  &.  Sons,  Ltd..  Toronto, 
Exclusive  Canadian  Agents 


Consulting  Fishculturist 

Expert  advice  on  all  fishery  matters.  Angling 
waters  examined  and  reported  on  in  regard 
to  improving  the  fishing.  Specializing  in  the 
development  of  waters  for  Ouananiche  and 
Sleelhead  trout. 


WILLIAM  M.  KEIL 


Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


[MYETTe 


WI6GLER 


No.  7-3  HoobA^ith  or  Without' 

No.  8-6  HoobVj^Iy  Spinner  Porh^ 

Send  for  Circular  AL.KOSS* 
1712  COLUMBUS  RD.  CLE.VEI.ANI> 


TROUT  FLIES 

FROM  THE  EMERALD  ISLE 

Finest  quality.  Lowest  prices.  Wet  Flies  or  Dry  Flies. 
Any  pattern.  Immediaio  delivery.  Catalogs  free. 

T If  T7prr^  A 1\I  Specialist  in  Fly  Tying, 
A-'*  JV  IJ- vJ 1 X Fishing  Tackle  Maker 
INNS  QUAY,  DUBLIN,  Irish  Free  Slate 


THE  HOOK 


The  most  powerfully 
positive  bait  ever  dis- 
covered lor  luring  all 
kinds  of  fish  to  your 
hook,  trout  line  or 
net.  LuttrelTs  Fish 


Bait  is  a finished  product  R EAD Y-FOR-THE* 
HOOK.  $2  a box  postpaid  by  return  mail. 
Satisfactory  results  guaranteed.  Address 
Luttrell  Mfg.  Co.,  Okmulgee,  Okla. 


‘‘CREST  BRAND” 

Symbolizes  the  highest  grade  of 

FISHING  TACKLE 

Our  Goods  are  as  near  perfection  as  the 
art  of  man  can  make  them.  Great  care  is 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  materials,  even 
to  the  minutest  detail,  and  our  finished  prod- 
ucts stand  in  a class  by  themselves. 

Our  New  Catalog  describes  this  fine  Tackle 
in  detail.  Remember  it  costs  no  more. 

Send  for  Catalog  No,  66  and  See 

ROBERT  OGILVY  CO. 

77  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Established  1S71  Incorporated  1910 


THE  CHIEF  OF  THE 
TRIBE  OF  BASS 

(^Continued  from  page  295)  l 

water  performer;  the  former  floats  or  is  ^ 
impelled  on  the  surface  and  does  not 
submerge.  While  success  in  some  meas- 
ure is  had  fishing  with  these  floating 
bugs  in  the  morning  I have  found  that 
toward  dusk  and  even  into  the  dusk  is 
the  true  time  for  them.  At  such  times  ' 
the  bass  are  in-shore — where  they  are  , 
feeding  at  the  edges  of  drooping  grasses 
and  low-hanging  foliage,  under  over-  | 
hanging  hanks  and  beside  drifts — and  the 
bug  fly  flicked  in  close  to  shore  and 
moved  temptingly  outward  with  gentle 
twitches  of  the  rod  will  lure  many  a 
bass  to  strike.  In  the  twilight,  when  fish- 
ing a stream  with  the  floating  bug,  it  is 
fascinating  indeed  to  float  down  close  to 
shore  and  cast  up  to  the  edges.  And 
that  some  of  the  largest  of  the  bass  are 
thus  captured  there  can  be  no  doubt.  | 

What  does  the  bass  take  this  floating 
bug  to  be?  This  is,  of  course,  open  to 
speculation.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  bass  wastes  no  time  speculating  on  it ; j 
he  strikes  first  and  loses  or  wins  his  food.  ] 
My  belief  is  that  it  is  taken  to  be  some  ] 
land  animal,  a mouse,  for  instance,  or  a 
young  frog.  By  the  crawling  or  swim-  j 
ming  motion  given  the  bug  by  twitches 
of  th'e  rod  the  movements  of  the  latter, 
in  a case  of  this  sort,  are  very  nearly 
perfectly  imitated.  If  I were  to  state 
my  opinion  I should  say  that  it  is  taken 
to  he  a frog;  certainly  not  any  manner 
of  winged  fly,  especially  when  moving  on 
the  water  in  a swimming  motion  such  as 
the  angler  gives  it. 

During  the  seasons  when  bass  visit  the 
shallow  waters  the  lighter  artificial  lures 
should  bring  in  all  the  lusty  bass  of  this 
specie  that  one  desires.  In  the  hottest 
part  of  the  summer  deep  fishing  may  he 
resorted  to,  using  live  lures,  minnows, 
crabs  and  helgramite;  but  for  shallow 
water  fishing  commend  me  to  the  lighter 
lures  every  time;  either  the  fly  and  spin- 
ner combination  or  the  floating  bugs,  of 
which  there  are  now  so  many  on  the 
market,  many  of  them  surprisingly  effi- 
cient. 

In  the  lakes  where  the  small-mouths 
are  found  they  have  a distinct  liking  for 
those  in-shorc  waters  full  of  tumbled-in 
rocks.  If  such  waters  be  not  the  home 
of  freshwater  crabs,  then  of  course  they 
can  readily  he  stocked  with  them.  If 
deep  water  obtains  along  a lake’s  shore, 
and  no  logs  and  trees  are  found  in  the 
water,  if  such  will  be  dumped  or  dropped 
in  they  will  provide  places  where  the 
bass  will  almost  be  sure  to  come,  and 
around  such  places  the  fishing  will  be 
excellent.  Many  a fine  bass  is  taken 
from  under  the  shadov/  of  a log  in  the 
in-shore  waters. 

WITHIN  the  last  five  years  the  small- 
mouth  bass  has  truly  come  into  its 
own.  It  seems  strange  that  before  this 
it  did  not  have  a wider  vogue  as  a game 
fish — considering  that  the  large-mouth 
occupied  first  place  in  the  piscatorial  re- 
countings. Just  now  the  propagation  of 
this  wonderful  fish  is  claiming  much  at- 
tention and  many  waters  are  being 
stocked  that  previously  had  none  of  these 
fish  in  their  reaches. 
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While  it  is  true  that  the  small-mouth 
is  one  of  our  jjamest  fishes  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  cannibalistic,  as  it  will  pursue  and 
devour  its  own  kind,  large-sized  small- 
mouths  having  been  taken  with  fair-sized 
sp>ecimens  of  the  same  specie  in  them, 
partly  devoured  or  digested.  The  small- 
mouth  is,  therefore,  one  of  its  own  foes ; 

I and  probably  for  this  reason  keeps  the 
number  far  from  great  in  any  water. 

It  is  a fish  that  wins  instant  respect. 
It  is  firm  and  iron-muscled,  so  to  speak; 
it  has  a particular  vim  and  pugnacious- 
ness about  it  that  excites  the  admiration 
of  the  angler,  being  built  apparently  for 
breasting  a strong  current,  as  denoted  by 
the  back  fins  and  the  very  well-shaped 
and  strong  caudal  fin,  one  of  the  distinc- 
tive features  in  the  make-up  of  dolomieii. 
The  large-mouth  makes  a great  splash 
and  commotion  when  he  rises,  but  the 
small-mouth  barely  ripples  the  water, 
shooting  out  of  the  brim  without  any 
warning  of  his  coming.  When  he  does 
this  time  and  again  one  has  a gigantic 
respect  for  this  finny  one  that  he  could 
never  have  for  any  other  fish  found  in 
our  waters ! 


CHICKEN  HUNTING 
IDAHO 


(Continued  from  page  296) 


IN 


Jim  had  recently  purchased  a new  six- 
teen-guage  shot  gun  and  had  brought  it 
along  for  my  approval.  My  old  twelve 
was  taken  down  from  the  case  and  com- 
pared with  the  shiny  new  shooting  iron. 

“They  say  a sixteen’s  just  as  good  as 
a twelve  on  anything,”  remarked  my  com- 
panion as  he  pulled  the  trigger  on  a 
stuffed  mallard  adorning  the  mantle. 
“Guess  sage  hens  are  not  hard  to  hit 
anyway.” 

“It  is  all  right  for  this  hunt,  Jim,”  said 
I presently,  “but  you’ll  wish  you  had  a 
twelve  for  ducks  in  the  fall.” 

Jim  made  it  plain  to  me  that  his  opin- 
ion did  not  coincide  with  mine,  so  we 
dropped  the  argument  and  planned  our 
coming  excursion  into  the  solitudes. 

We  early  decided  that  Jim’s  machine 
should  carry  us  to  the  camp  as  its  clear- 
ance is  high  and  better  adapted  to  riding 
over  the  rough  mountain  roads  which  are 
notable  for  their  high  centers.  Sheep 
men  invariably  choose  cars  with  a large 
amount  of  clearance,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  make  frequent  trips  to  camps  far  from 
the  paved  highways. 

By  ten  o’clock  everything  was  arranged 
and  the  start  was  to  be  made  at  six 
Thursday  morning.  It  was  the  plan  to 
get  to  the  camp  in  time  for  the  evening 
shooting  in  spite  of  the  bad  roads  and 
grades.  Eighty  miles  over  poor  roads 
for  a few  sage  hens  would  be  a big  price 
but  we  were  out  for  the  sport  and  vaca- 
tion. 

Thursday  morning  dawned  bright  and 
hot,  a typical  August  day.  Jim  drove 
around  by  six-thirty  and  we  loaded  in 
the  grub  until  the  rear  seat  was  full  to 
overflowing  with  guns,  clothing  and 
shells  in  addition  to  the  eats. 

All  that  day  we  moved  on  toward  our 
Mecca.  The  highway  was  good  as  far 
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It  takes  four  months 
to  make  DUPONT 
Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder 

— only  a fraction  of  a second  to  shoot  it 

The  dogs  come  to  a point. 

You  walk  up  and  flush  the  birds. 

You  shoot — it’s  all  over  in  the  fractional  part  of  a second. 

^ UT  the  powder  in  the  shell — upon  which  depended  the  success 
or  failure  of  your  shot — what  of  that? 

In  the  enjoyment  of  a day  afield  with  dog  and  gim,  or  in  the  ex- 
citement of  a keen  contest  at  the  traps,  how  often  do  you  stop 
and  seriously  consider  the  powder  in  your  shells  or  the  length  of 
time  required  to  make  it? 

It  takes  four  months  to  make  DU  PONT  SMOKELESS  SHOT- 
GUN POWDER. 

The  inspection  of  raw  materials  and  ingredients,  the  actual  manu- 
facturing process,  the  preliminary  tests  of  the  powder  in  shells 
for  velocity  and  pressure,  the  seasoning  or  “aging”  of  the 
powder  for  90  days,  the  secondary  tests  loaded  in  shells,  the 
blending,  packing  and  inspection,  then  the  final  tests  in  shells 
comprise  the  routine  of  the  manufacture  of  DU  PONT  Smokeless. 

It  is  only  when  DU  PONT  Smokeless  has  passed  the  most  rigid 
tests  with  a grade  of  100%  that  it  is  shipped  to  the  ammunition 
manufacturers  to  be  loaded  in  shells  for  you.  These  tests  are 
your  insurance  of  safety  and  your  assurance  of  satisfaction  in 
shooting. 

And  you  can  “order”  this  insurance  and  assurance  anywhere 
when  buying  shells  by  saying  “I  want  my  shells  loaded  with 
DJj  PONT  Smokeless”  and 

see  that  the  case,  the  box,  and 
the  top  shoot  wad  bear  the  name 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  & COMPANY 
Sporting  Powder  Division 

U - -.1  V 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
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SMITH  GUNS  WIN 


CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  KANSAS 


Send  for  Catalog  No.  319 


MR.  F.  J.  CAIRNS,  WINNER 
Score  197  X 200;  25  straight  in  shoot-off 
Using  L.  C.  Smith  Double  Ejector,  One-trigger 


‘‘The  Gun  That  Speaks  for  Itself” 


THE  HARDEST  HITTING  GUN  IN  THE  WORLD 


THE  HUNTER  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  FULTON,  N.Y. 

McDonald  & Linforth,  Pacific  Coast  Representatives*  739  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco*  Calif 
Export  Office:  5 State  St.*  New  York  City 


INDIAN  CURIOS.  Stone  Age  Specimens.  An- 
tique Guns.  Pistols  and  daggers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Illustrated  list  6c. 


REISING  22  AUTOMATIC 


THE  GUN  THAT  YOU  HAVE 
HEARD  ABOUT 

It  is  the  three-part  target  and  small-game  gun 
that  shoots  with  deadly  accuracy. 

Cleans  from  the  breech — the  correct  way. 

Takes  down  in  three  seconds  without  tools — 
only  three  parts. 

Shoots  inexpensive,  but  extremely  accurate  .22 
Long  Rifle  R.  F.  Cartridges — Lesinok,  Smokeless, 
or  Semi- Smokeless. 

Ask  your  dealer.  He  carries 
this  new  small  game  guHj 
or  can  get  it  for  you  promptly. 


Without  tools. 

It’s  in  3 pieces,  in  3 seconds. 

The  Reising  Arms  Co.,  Inc. 

7 Jefferson  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


N.  CARTER,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 


WRAMID' 


iOtVENT 


all  firearms.  Dissolves  smokeless 
powder  residue,  loosens  metal  fouling 
easily,  quickly.  Contains  no  moisture. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  send 
us  30c  in  stamps  for  3-oz.  can. 
Three~in*ODe  Oil  Co.,  165-P  Broadway,  New  York 


NEW  LEFEVER  NITRO- 
SPECIAL  only  $29.00 

Well  finished,  considering 
the  price.  Built  to  shoot 
right  and  stand  as 
much  use  as  the 
most  expensive 
gun.  Most  dur- 
able lock  ever 
put  in  a gun 
— first  lock 
fired  over 
77,000 
times. 


Every 
gun  proof- 
tested  with  an 
extreme  load. 

A standardized 
gun  built  only  ^ 
in  20-ga.  28  in., 

16-ga.  28  in.,  and 
12-ga.  28  and  30  in.  with 
14  in.  stock  and  about2j^  in. 
drop.  A Lefever  won  the  world’s 
championship  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  London.  Lefever  has' 
stood  for  service  and  durability 
for  over  50  yrs.  Write  for  Catalogue 

Lefever  Arms  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Robert  H.  Rockwell 


1440  East  63rd  St. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ka 


SPRINGFIELD  CARBINE 

^5^)  * Alflde  by  U.  S.  Govt. 


Cal.  45  Breech  Loading 
First  Class  Condition.  41  inches 
long,  weight  7 lbs.,  $3.50.  Then  for  $3 
more  you  may  have  a smooth  bore  barrel  to  shoot 
shot.  This  makes  a wonderful  combination.  The 
smooth  barrel  can  be  interchanged  by  any  one  in  5 
minutes.  Millions  of  Bird  or  Ball  Shot  cartridges, 
3 cents  each.  Send  for  catalog. 

W.  STOKES  KIRK.  1627  N.  lOTH  STREET 
Dept.  21,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


as  Hollister,  and  before  long  Jim  swerved 
the  machine  to  the  left  onto  a sandy,  nar- 
row mountain  road.  The  day  was  swel- 
tering. Across  the  parched  desert  heat 
waves  rose  steadily  and  vanished  into  the 
air.  A warm  wind  fanned  our  faces. 
This,  coupled  with  the  engine  heat,  ren- 
dered the  trip  uncomfortable,  and  the 
rocky  road  and  bouncing  car  did  not  Jd 
to  the  pleasure. 

While  filling  the  boiling  radiator  with 
cool  water  on  the  summit  of  a barren 
hill  a buzzard  circled  above  and  then 
swooped  low  in  his  search  for  rabbits 
and  mice.  Baked,  roasted  and  fried  with 
the  heat  as  we  were,  there  was  undeniably 
something  irresistible  and  appealing 
about  it  all — the  eternal  solitudes — the 
scorching  wastes — the  land  which  God 
forgot. 

pOUR  o’clock  saw  us  turn  up  the  little 
* grass-grown  lane  leading  to  the  sheep 
camp.  INIost  people  would  not  have 
called  it  a road,  it  was  so  indistinct,  but 
we  had  learned  to  follow  rabbit  or  cattle 
trails  almost  as  well  as  a cowbo}'  so  had 
no  trouble  following  this  lane. 

No  sage  hens  had  presented  them- 
selves to  us  en  route  and  we  arrived  at 
camp  without  even  catching  a glimpse 
of  a feathered  beauty.  Camp  was  located 
as  Jim  had  said,  in  the  heart  of  wonder- 
ful hunting  country.  \’'ast  acres  of  waste 
land  surrounded  us  on  every  side.  Small 
canons  broke  the  almost  unending  mo- 
notony of  the  desert. 

We  ran  the  car  up  near  the  door  of 
the  little  house.  A dog  came  running  to 
meet  us.  Jim  patted  him  briefly  and  he 
followed  us  around  a little.  On  the  table 
was  a note  saying  that  the  camp-tender 
had  gone  to  Twin  Falls  and  would  not 
return  for  several  days.  "We  were  told  in 
the  note  to  help  ourselves  but  found  it 
unnecessary  since  we  had  brought  along 
everything  needed  in  the  grub  line.  The 
cabin  was  rudely  furnished  with  table, 
chairs,  beds,  cupboard  and  stove,  and  we 
proceeded  to  make,  ourselves  at  home. 

“Going  after  ’em  to-night?’’  a;ked  Jim 
with  a look  toward  me.  ‘Alight  as  well 
get  warmed  up  to  it,  hadn’t  we  ?’’ 

“Whatever  you  say  goes,”  I agreed. 
“You’re  the  driver  and  you  know  the 
country.  I’m  ready.” 

“Alright,  then  go  it  is.  S'pose  that 
dog’s  any  good  ?” 

I stooped  down  and  patted  him. 

“Looks  more  like  a watch  dog  than 
anything  else.  But  we  can  try  him. 
Maybe  he’ll  be  better  than  none.” 

I brought  out  the  guns,  which  we  put 
together ; shells  were  soon  distributed 
and  we  struck  out. 

“You  take  that  canon,”  Jim  said,  point- 
ing southward,  “and  I’ll  go  up  the  next 
one.  We’ll  meet  at  the  top.  In  this  way 
we  can  ascertain  more  definitely  the 
whereabouts  of  the  game  this  year.” 

Jim  whistled  shrilly  and  the  dog  fol- 
lowed him  for  a bit,  then  ran  on  ahead. 
He  was  always  popular  with  the  canine 
family. 

My  course  lay  up  a rocky  draw  fringed 
with  sage  brush  and  an  occasional  cedar. 
A small  stream  of  water  trickled  along 
it  and  rushed  downward  rapidly.  The 
late  afternoon  sun  was  disappearing  be- 
hind a lofty  mountain  and  the  air  already 
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MARBI-ES 

leaning  Implements 
eepYour  Gun  Pi^ht 


The  clean  gun  is  a sure  gun — one 
that  will  last  for  years.  Marble’s 
Cleaning  Implements  are  need- 
ed by  every  gun  owner — the  best 
against  destruction  by  rust  and 
can  buy.  Most  dealers  have 
Marble’s  Equipment — if  you  can’t  get  what  you 
want,  order  direct.  Send  for  the  Marble’s  catalog. 

Marble’s  Line  also  includes  Safety  Pocket  and  Camp  Axes,  Clean- 
ing Rods,  Hunting  Knives,  Gun  Sights,  Waterproof  Match  Box,  Com- 
passes, Fish  Gaff,  Auxiliary  Cartridges,  Shell  Extractors  and  Recoil  Pads. 


insurance 
corrosion  he 


Rifle  Cleaner 


Thoroly  cleans  without  injuring  the  finest  rifle  and  removes  all  lead,  rust  or  powder 
residue.  Made  of  sections  of  softest  brass  gauze  washers,  on  a spirally  bent  spring 
tempered  steel  wire — may  be  attached  to  any  standard  rod.  60c.  Statecaliberwanted. 


When  saturated  with  oil  they  prevent  rusting  or  pitting — perfect 
protection  for  any  gun.  One  oiling  lasts  for  years.  For  shotguns  or 
rifles,  60c;  for  revolvers,  30c.  State  gauge  or  caliber  wanted. 

Jointed  Rifle  Rod 

The  best  general  purpose  rod,  for  it  can  be  packed  in  a small  space 
and  when  screwed  together  it’s  as  solid  as  a one-piece 
rod — can’t  wobble,  bend  or  break.  Three  brass  sec- 
tions, with  two  steel  joints,  steel  swivel  at  its  end. 
May  be  had  in  brass  or  steel,  26,  30  and  34  inches 
long,  $1.25.  Give  calibre  and  length  desired. 


Nitro  Solvent  Oil 
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1 ] MStElfS 
1 IITIiO-SOUEItT 

1 OIL 

This  wonderful  oil  will  keep  sportsmen’s  equipment 
free  from  rust — it  quicldy  dissolves  the  residue  of  all 

pi 

■ QlIkKtV 

I ltt€  S£4lMi:  vP 

powders.  A perfect  lubricant.  2-oz.  bottle,  35c;  i 

1 

6-oz.  can,  65c.  By  mail,  10c  extra.  Sample  free. 

•f-  -wi>*i<Ts«t‘sr 
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r- 

Shot  Gun  Cleaner  i 

If 

Same  construction  as  rifle  cleaner.  Guaranteed  not  to 

injure  bore.  Exceedingly  durable.  Will  keep  your  gun  i 
clean  and  prolong  its  life.  l-OO.  State  gauge  wanted.  ” 

MARBLE  ARMS  & MFG.  CO.,  526  Delta  Ave.  Gladstone,  Mich. 


had  that  chilly  feeling  typical  of  a fad- 
ing, western  summer  day. 

.\tter  ten  minutes’  climb  an  old  sage 
hen  dew  up  just  ahead  of  me.  She  had 
been  drinking  from  the  brook.  My  first 
barrel  crumpled  her  up  and  she  pitched 
rock-like  to  earth.  Although  an  old  one 
I was  elated  at  this  early  triumph  and 
had  a foreshadowing  of  days  of  royal 
sport  to  come. 

A brace  of  shots  in  the  next  gully  told 
me  that  Jim  was  doing  some  cannonad- 
ing himself.  As  he  was  a good  shot  he 
probably  had  some  game,  I thought. 
Then,  too,  he  had  the  decided  advantage 
of  a dog,  providing  he  was  worth  his 
salt. 

No  more  birds  were  seen  during  the 
climb  to  the  hill-top.  Jim  arrived  shortly 
afterward  puffing  and  wheezing  like  an 
asthmatic.  Useless  avoirdupois  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach  was  seriously  in- 
terfering with  his  wind. 

He  was  swinging  a lone  hen.  Accord- 
ing to  his  story  the  dog  scared  up  three 
hut  two  of  them  were  out  of  range;  he 
merely  shot  at  them  for  practice.  His 
bird  was  young,  though,  and  not  much 
more  than  half  as  large  as  mine.  This 
was  a case  when  size  was  not  an  advan- 
tage. The  bigger  the  sage  hen  grows,  the 
older  and  tougher  she  is  as  a nde.  We 
figured  that  there  was  just  about  time  to 
return  home  before  darkness  set  in.  One 
docs  not  care  to  venture  around  much  in 
the  darkness  of  a desert  night.  The  omi- 
nous silence — the  phantom  shadows  cast 
by  the  moon — have  a weird  look. 

As  we  worked  campward  via  the 
canon  a lone  coyote  showed  himself  not 
over  a hundred  yards  distant,  let  out  an 
unearthly  howl  and  then  slunk  away  into 
the  brush  over  a small  knoll.  Several 
hawks  flew  about  swiftly  overhead  while 
the  hoot  of  an  owl  frequently  broke  the 
stillness  of  approaching  night. 

That  evening  Jim  dressed  the  young 
sage  hen  and  we  rolled  it  in  flour  and 
fried  it  on  the  cabin  stove.  Added  to 
this  delicac}’  in  the  eating  line  were  fried 
potatoes,  biscuit  and  a glass  of  jelly.  The 
bird  was  very  tender  and  palatable,  hav- 
ing no  unpleasant  taste  and  we  ate  and 
ate  until  no  meat  was  left.  Then  we  sat 
around  the  stove  for  some  time  enjoying 
or.r  pipes.  Ten  o’clock  found  us  in  bed. 

PRID.VY  was  another  of  those  hlis- 
* tering  ones.  L’ncomfortahly  hot 
throughout  the  day  and  rather  frigid  at 
nightfall.  W’e  made  a breakfast  of  bacon 
and  pancakes  and  threw  the  dog  a por- 
tion of  left-overs  which  he  devoured  in 
evident  delight.  All  three  of  us  mani- 
fested enormous  appetites  which  w’ere  all 
hut  insatiable. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  dog  was  “rarin’  to 
go”  so  we  shouldered  our  guns  and 
struck  out,  this  time  to  the  west,  passing 
out  through  a sheep  corral  and  thence 
to  a small  creek.  Jim  took  one  side  of 
it  and  I the  other  with  the  canine  run- 
ning ahead  of  us  in  eager  anticipation 
of  the  hunt. 

Mornings  on  the  desert  are  sublime 
for  the  lover  of  Nature  and  the  out-of- 
doors.  It  was  hot,  extremely  hot,  even 
this  early  in  the  day.  But  we  did  not 
mind  it  much.  What  sportsman  of  the 
real  dyed  in  the  wool  kind  would? 


THE  SHOOTING  TIMES 

AND 

BRITISH  SPORTSMAN 

The  Sportsman’s  Ideal  Paper 

deals  with 

SHOOTING,  FISHING,  SPORTING  DOGS,  Etc. 

SUBSCRIPTION#  30s  PER  ANNUM 

International  money  orders  obtainable  at  all 
Post  Offices 

Specimen  Copy  forwarded  Post  Free  on 
application. 

74-77  Temple  Chambers,  London,  E.  C.  4 


WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP  SIGHT, 


deadly  addition  to  the  modern  shotgun.  Makes  good 
shots  of  poor  ones.  Fast  enough  for  snap  shooting, 
ducks,  or  at  traps.  Automatically  shows  how  to 
lead  correctly — No  more  guess  work.  Made  of  blued 
steel,  clamps  rigidly  on  breech  of  gun  barrels.  12. 
16,  20  28  gauges.  Double  guns  only.^  Postpaid,  $2.50 
including  booklet.  “Wing  Shooting  Made  Easy." 
Booklet  alone  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Teaches 
the  art  of  wing  shooting. 

WILBUR  GUN  SIGHT 

116  West  39tb  St.,  P.O.  Box  185,  Times  Square,  New  Yorit 
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^2  Photographic 
Masterpieces 

Alo  Studies  is  a volume  of  32 
magnificent  photographic  crea- 
tions, portraying  the  beauty 
and  charm  of  youth  amid  the 
luxuriant  settings  of  Nature. 

The  Nude  in  <Mrt 


This  remarkable  work  is  a 
serious  endeavor  in  a new  de- 
velopment of  art,  and  is  recog- 
nized by  the  leading  art  gal- 
leries and  academies  through- 
out the  world. 


From  Life 

The  original  way  in  which 
Albert  Arthur  Allen  has  han- 
dled life  and  nature  makes  Alo 
Studies  a delightful  collection 
to  linger  over.  The  models 
are  of  the  highest  type  of 
feminine  beauty — t y p i c a 1 1 y 
American,  and  symmetrical  for 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  The 
natural  scenes  are  fully  in 


keeping. 


In  Phenomenal  Demand 

Alo  Studies,  Art  Edition  dc 
Luxe,  comes  in  one  of  three 
beautiful  bindings.  It  is  a val- 
uable addition  to  the  carefully 
selected  library.  It  has  met 
with  the  approval  of  artists 
and  art  lovers  everywhere. 


Order  your  Copy  at  once 


Orders  will  be  filled  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  re- 
ceived. Select  the  binding  you 
desire,  and  send  for  your  copy 
today — before  the  edition  is 
exhausted  ! 


Leather  bound,  stamped  in  gold  $4  00 
Cloth-bound,  siamped  in  gold  . 2 00 
Art  paper.  Slam ped  in  gold  . i.oo 

JVritc  direct  to 

oyfLLEN  M RT  6’tUDIOS 

4099  Broadway,  Oakland,  Calif., U.  S.  A. 


IRUSSEU^ 

TIEVER  LEAK 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot  that  sportsmen 
swear  by — soft,  easy-fit- 
ting and  as  near  water- 
proof as  a leather  boot 
can  be. 


Made  to  meas- 
jare  from  best 
q uality 
chrome- 
tanned 


I 


leathers. 


' ' ' i c 


If  If  your  dealer 
' doesn’t  carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
wtite  us  for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 

MOCCASIN 

CO. 
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Fishing  Boating  Motoring 

Why  Burn? 

Why  let  the  sun  or  wind  burn  you  when 
fishing,  or  boating,  or  motoring,  or  doing 
anything  else  out-of-doors?  Don’t  wait  till 
you’re  blistered  and  burned.  Prevent  it! 
Noburn  positively  prevents  sunburn  and 
windburn!  Have  a bottle  always  on  hand! 
Noburn’s  a liquid.  Quickly  put  on.  Easily 
washed  off  — hence  not  good  for  bathing. 
Yet  you  tan  like  an  Indian. 

is  a remarkable  specialty.  We  make  it  in  our 
own  laboratories,  and  sell  it  only  by  maih 
If  you  appreciate  a quality  article,  guar- 
anteed, fUi  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
with  one  dollar.  Money  promptly  returned 
if  Noburn  fails  to  do  what  we  say.  Look 
up  our  credit  and  rating  in  Dun  or  in 
Bradstreet.  For  89  years  our  word  has 
been  said  to  be  as  good  as  our  bond. 
Strong,  Cobb  &.  Company,  Cleveland 

STRONG,  COBB  &.  COMPANY 
203  Central  Viaduct,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Gentlemen:  Enclosed  is  $1  for  a bottle  of 
Noburn.  You  agree  to  return  the  dollar  on 
demand  if  Noburn  fails  to  do  what  you  say* 

Name, 

Street 

City State 


For  some  little  distance  we  walked 
along  the  creek  thinking  perhaps  some 
birds  might  be  taking  their  morning  swig 
or  bathing  in  the  cool  waters,  but  none 
was  flushed.  It  was  evident  they  were 
keeping  higher  up  on  the  hills. 

Finally  I suggested  to  Jim  that  we 
separate  for  a time  so  that  a wider  range 
of  territory  could  be  traversed.  He 
agreed  that  this  was  a capital  scheme 
and  immediately  took  off  to  the  left  o^■er 
a gently-rolling  sage-covered  mesa  while 
I went  to  the  right  up  a small  ravine. 

Straight  ahead  of  me  was  a hill  of 
moderate  height  covered  with  large 
shrubs  and  some  cedars.  This  ought  to 
be  a good  place  for  sage  hens  I thought, 
and  promptly  headed  that  way.  Upon 
entering  this  thick  vegetation  a brace  of 
hens  got  up  and  I downed  them  both  in 
two  shots.  One,  however,  was  merely 
winged  and  required  additional  ammuni- 
tion to  put  it  out  of  commission  perma- 
nently. They  were  both  young.  The 
one  I had  winged  failed  to  resort  to  the 
usual  method  of  escape,  concealment,  but 
began  at  once  a race  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  Charlie  Paddock.  Just  asi 
she  was  disappearing  behind  a bushy 
clump  ahead  I shot  and  finished  the 
task. 


During  the  first  few  minutes  of  myi] 
tramp  I had  a superb  view  of  Jim  and* 
the  dog  walking  leisurely  across  the 
rocky  wastes.  Jim  had  seen  and  heard 
me  shoot  and  turned  around  to  watch 
the  murder.  After  it  was  all  over  he 
waved  his  hat  to  me  and  then  resumed 
his  way. 

Soon  afterward  I passed  over  a ridge  \ 
and  into  a neighboring  valley.  Once  I i 
fancied  I heard  Jim  shoot  but  could  not 
he  certain.  The  hills  and  valleys,  silent 
though  they  arc,  play  havoc  with  sounds. 

Overhead  a buzzard  soared,  directing 
its  hawk-like  eyes  on  the  ground  for  a 
glimpse  of  any  kind  of  wild  life  on 
which  to  fasten  its  talons.  I shivered 
in  spite  of  myself  even  on  such  a hot 
day  and  well  I knew  what  that  buzzard  • 
would  do  if  it  happened  upon  any  dead 
animal,  even  a human  being.  They  have 
a faculty  of  knowing  where  carrion  is 
located  and  can  find  it  very  quickly. 
Like  magpies  their  sense  of  smell  is 
highly  developed  and  they  make  use  of 
it  to  the  fullest  c.xtent. 

On  the  crest  of  a shrubbless  hill  I ■ 
flushed  a hen  and  crumpled  her  up  with 
the  second  barrel.  She  was  neither  very 
old  or  very  young  and  was  slightly  hea- 
vier than  my  other  two. 

For  miles  I trudged  on  over  canon  j 
and  hill,  over  meadow  and  plain.  Each 
new  scene  beckoned  me  onward  until  I 
was  miles  from  camp  and  not  any  too 
clear  as  to  direction.  Several  birds  had 
risen  up  in  front  of  me  but  were  out  of 
range.  I fired  several  times  hut  my” 
shots  did  not  appear  to  have  the  slightest 
effect. 

With  the  approach  of  noon  it  became  1* 
warmer  until  I longed  for  a nice  shady 
place  to  -est  and  eat  the  sandwiches  T 
had  brought  along.  My  stomach  felt  like 
an  empty  flour  sack  and  I felt  more  than 
anything  else  like  a wet  dish  rag.  .^n 
unusually  tall  sage  brush  ahead  lured 
me  to  its  inviting  shade  and  I lay  down .] 
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on  the  parched,  hard  ground  to  rest  for 
a few  moments  and  eat. 

When  I had  been  there  but  a few  mo- 
ments I was  aware  of  a peculiar  itching- 
sensation  on  my  neck  and  back.  1 
quickly  jumped  up  to  discover  that  my 
bed  was  in  close  proximity  to  an  ant 
hill  and  that  my  invasion  of  their  undis- 
puted territory  was  resented.  Needless 
to  say  my  temporary  camp  was  moved 
and  that  very  suddenly.  The  creeping, 
crawling  things  enjoyed  the  feed  on  my 
anatomy  and  it  was  several  moments — 
not  of  enjoyment  either — before  the  last 
one  had  his  fill  and  went  home. 

Refreshed  by  the  repast  I struck  out 
once  more,  attempting  to  complete  the 
circle  back  to  camp.  Few  steps  had  been 
taken  before  a cowboy  appeared  along 
an  abandoned  drift  fence  and  I came  up 
and  talked  to  him  for  a short  time.  The 
man  was  young,  not  over  twenty-two, 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  cat- 
tle business.  Just  at  that  time  he  was 
returning  from  a rounding  up  trip.  Some 
cattle  had  strayed  off,  or,  as  he  thought 
might  be  the  case,  been  offered  attrac- 
tive inducements  by  other  cattlemen  to 
go.  He  polished  this  off  with  a smile. 

“You’ll  find  the  shootin’  pretty  fair,” 
he  advised.  “There’s  been  no  hunters 
in  this  section  for  a long  time  and  the 
bird’s  don’t  seem  wild.” 

I told  him  of  my  experience  with  the 
ants  and  how  friendly  they  were.  He 
laughed  several  times  in  sheer  boyish 
exuberance.  Years  of  life  in  the  open 
air  among  strong,  hard}'  men  of  the  out- 
doors had  moulded  him  into  a frank, 
fearless  yet  kind-hearted  lad.  Would 
that  there  were  more  of  them.  As  he 
dug  in  his  spurs  and  resumed  his  jour- 
ney, he  removed  his  sombrero  and  waved 
it  several  times  in  the  air.  I stood  watch- 
ing him  almost  unconsciously  until  he 
vanished  over  a rocky  spur. 

A FTER  walking  a few  moments  I 
came  to  a dense  thicket  of  sage 
brush.  Making  as  much  noise  as  pos- 
sible I managed  to  flush  a trio  of  hens 
which  arose  singly.  The  first  I knew  by 
the  size  to  be  a young  one,  so  I bent 
all  my  energies  to  bagging  it.  She  came 
down  dead.  The  other  two  were  old 
ones  and  out  of  range  anyway  so  I did 
not  even  shoot  at  them.  They  made 
enough  noise  to  make  an  aeroplane  feel 
ashamed  of  itself. 

Never  was  I more  sure  of  where  a bird 
fell  than  this  one,  but  when  I advanced 
to  pick  it  up  it  simply  wasn’t  there.  After 
a thorough  search  within  a fifty  foot 
radius  I retraced  my  steps  to  the  point 
of  shooting  and  tried  to  locate  with  more 
certainty  the  place  where  it  fell.  My 
search  was  continued  for  half  an  hour 
when  I caught  sight  of  the  bird  en- 
tangled in  a bushy  sage  brush.  I had 
passed  the  spot  many  times  but  the  per- 
fect harmony  of  the  colors  had  prevented 
my  seeing  it.  This  incident  brought  the 
importance  of  a dog  in  sage  hen  shoot- 
ing forcibly  to  my  mind  and  I resolved 
never  to  hunt  again  without  one. 

Four  hens  made  quite  a load  and  I 
secretly  hoped  that  not  many  more  would 
come  my  way.  Every  time  a bird  rose 
it  would  be  necessary  to  drop  the  game 
and  take  aim.  This  action  took  time  and 


' I 'HE  boys  are  here  shown  preparing  their  first  meal  in  camp.  And  while 
the  guide  is  busy  with  his  fire  and  George  and  Alec  are  industriously  at 
work.  Bob  cannot  resist  a little  preliminary  target  practice  with  his  Colt. 


As  part  of  the  camp  equipment,  the  guide  had  cautioned  them  above  all 
things  to  remember  to  pack  a Colt  and  complimented  them  upon  their  wise 
selection  in  the  arms  they  brought,  both  as  a protection  and  for  the  enjoyable 
recreation  of  target  practice.  They  were  very  glad  indeed  that  they  had 
followed  his  advice. 

In  planning  your  outing  trip  of  the  woods,  be  sure  to  include  in  your  equip- 
ment a Colt  revolver  or  Colt  automatic  pistol. 


Permit  us  to  send  you  illustrated  literature  describing  the  various  models 
lich  your  dealer  can  show 


you. 


OLTS 

FIREARMS 


Colt  Police  Positive  Target 
Revolver,  Caliber  ,22  or  ,32 


Send  for 

The  Romance  of  a Colt** 


No.  ^ of  a Series 


COLT’S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFC.  CO* 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 


Pacific  Coast  Representative,  Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Co.,  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif* 


fMAGNUM  12  BORESl 


lEakpoR  tONG  SHOTS  AT  WIlDFOWt 

(Shooting  I Vs  ozs.  Shot) 

EFFECTIVE  RANGE  100  YARDS 

A customer,  writing  from  Madison,  Wis., 
18-2-22,  says: 

Capt.  Askins  has  been  conducting  a 
series  of  demonstrations  with  the  1 2 -bore 
MAGNUM  you  built  for  me  and  the  results 
of  his_  demonstrations  indicate  that  the  gun 
will  kill  consistently  at  individual  ducks  at 
75  yards,  using  43  grs.  Dupont  N°93  Powder 
and  1 ozs.  of  shot.” 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

giving  fuli  particulars,  with  many  unsolicited  testimonials 

G.  E.  LEWIS  & SONS 

32  and  33  Lower  Loveday  Street 
BIRMINGHAM  Established  1850  ENGLAND 


ITHACA  WINS 

^ Frank  Newbert 

Fish  and  Game 
Commissioner  of 
California  won 
the  live  bird 
championship 
of  California, 
Pacific  Coast 
Handicap, 
Nevada  State 
Handicap, 
Etc.,  Etc.  Ithaca 
lock  speed  im- 
proved Commis- 
sioner Newbert's 
shooting. 

Ithaca  lock  speed 
will  improve  any 
man’s  shooting 


Catalogue  Free 

Double  guns  for 
game  $37.50  up. 
Singlebarreltrap 
guns  $75  up. 

ITHACA 
GUN  CO. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y« 
Box  25 


PAINTED  TRUE  TO  LIFE 

"‘Grand  Prix  Mallard” 


WE.  K.Alt>E.  W1L.U  MALLARD  DUCKS  and  mak 

our  Wood  Decoys  so  true  to  life  that  they  fool  the  wild  ones. 
(Trade  Mark)  Only  ' ‘FEATHERWOOD’ ’ Used.  Will  not  spli 

SOLID  OR  HOLLOW 

JEFFERSON  CITY.MO.  Only  woodworking  plant  in  th 

world  owning  its  own  Lakes — t 
Mallards. 

HAYS,  rW  j.jvi.HAYS WOODPRODUCTSCC 
ON  EACH  DECOY  Dept.-40,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A 
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Abbey  & Imbrie  “Vacation  Specials”  Rods 


A good  rod  at  a moderate  price.  Three  pieces  with  extra  tip.  Designed  by  prac- 
tical anglers.  Made  of  selected  materials  and  may  be  depended  upon.  All 
mounted  with  snake  guides.  We  recommend  these  Abbey  & Imbrie  “Vacation 
Specials”  as  very  serviceable  rods. 


. dK 

'i\mn  mjm 

No.  3051 

No.  3051 — Good  quality  split  cane,  closely  wound  and  well-varnished.  All  mountings  are  of 
nickel  silver.  Snake  guides.  Ring  cork  grasp.  Put  up  in  velvet-covered  form.  Six  ounces,  9 feet 
(for  river  fishing).  Retails  at  $15.75.  No.  3082— Trout  fly  rod.  Closely  wound  with  silk  of 
attractive  colors.  Nickel-plated  mountings.  Snake  guides.  Veneer  cork  grip.  In  a flannel- 
covered  form.  Six  ounces,  9 feet  (for  stream  and  river  fishing).  Retails  at  $10.50.  No.  3042— 
Trout  and  black  bass  fly  rod.  Handsomely  wound  in  a combination  of  scarlet  and  jasper  color 
silks.  Nickel-plated  mountings.  Snake  guides.  Six  and  a half  ounces,  93^  feet  (for  river  or  lake 
fishing).  . Retails  at  $9.50.  No.  3047 — Black  bass  bait  rod.  Nine  ounces,  feet  (for  general 
black  bass  fishing).  Retails  at  $9.50. 


“GLOWBODY”  MINNOW 

(Patented) 

Every  fisherman  shouldhavea“Glowbody,” 
one  of  our  famous  Centennial  features,  in 
his  tackle  box.  It  is  one  of  the  best  bass- 
catchers  we  have  ever  put  out.  Attracts 
bass  day  or  night.  Crystal  body  contains 
tube  of  permanently  luminous  material. 
Bass  see  it  in  all  waters  from  afar  as  it 
spirals  towards  the  angler.  Double  hook 
easily  detached  and  single  hook  .substituted 
if  desired.  Crystal  body  protected  by 
wires.  Retails  at  $1.00. 


BANTA 
MINNOW 
PAIL 

Note  the  air 
pump  at  the 
side.  The 
Banta  is  aer- 
ated simply  by 
pressing  this 
button  occasionally.  No  changing  of  water 
— no  trouble — no  loss  of  minnows  through 
stale  water.  The  Banta  is  self-cooling. 
Pail  is  covered  with  cloth.  A wick  inside 
pail  is  connected  with  cloth  cover  and 
keeps  itdamp.  Evaporation  of  water  from 
the  cloth  cools  water  in  pail — it’s  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  desert  water  jar.  Capacity 
10  quarts.  Retails  at  $3.50. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Abbey  & Imbrie  quality 
tackle.  Catalog  of  16,400  items — a Fishing 
Heindbook — on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


Abbey  & Imbrie 

Division  of  Baker,  Murray  & Imbrie 

97  Chambers  Street  New  York 


FOLDING  PUNCTURE-PROOF  CANVAS  BOATS 

Light,  easy  to  handle, -no  leaks  oP  repairs:  check  as  baggage,  carry 
by  hand;  safe  for  family;  all  sizes;  non-sinkable;  stronger  than  wood; 
used  by  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Governments.  Awarded  First  Prize  at 
Chicago  *\nd  St.  Louis  World’s  Fairs.  We  fit  our  boats  for  Outboard 
Motors.  Catalog. 

King  Folding- Canvas  Boat  Co«,  428  Harrison  St.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


A REAL  MBNNOW 

|AtThe  EndOfYoar  line  Can  Do  No  More  Than  One  OfOnr 

‘AHNA  THOROUGHBRED  LURES' 

I Write  Now  For  Free  Literature — You  Won*t  | 
I Regret  It — Live  Dealers  Wanted  Everywhere, 
(STANDARD  BAIT  CO.,  530  Monument Sq.,  RACINE,  WIS. 


Since  1839,  83  years,  the  Milams  have 
been  making  the  celebrated  Kentacky 
Reel  in  the  same  location,  ami  all  the 
knowledge  gained  by  these  years  of  ex- 
perience is  put  into  their  reels  lo-day. 
Write  for  free  booklet. 

B.  C.  MILAM  & SON,  FRANKFORT,  KY, 


Two  Guns 
-in  One 

At  last,  the  all-purpose  gun — something 

you’ve  always  wanted.  Strap  Marble’s  Game  Getter 
under  your  coat,  put  it  in  your  automobile,  suitcase 
or  canoe  and  you  have  both  rifle  and  shotgun. 

Upper  barrel  .22  cal.  rifled — lower  barrel 
.44  cal.  and  .410  ga.  smooth  bore,  for  shot, 
or  round  ball.  12,  IS  or  18  in.  barrel.  A more  accurate  .22  cannot 
: found.  For  rabbits,  birds,  etc.,  it  almost  equals  a 28  ga.  shotgun. 
Sold  by  dealers  who  handle  Marble’s  axes,  knives,  gun  sights,  cleaners,  etc. 
Order  direct  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you.  Ask  for  catalog. 

Prices  include  No.  M2I — 12-in.  barrels, complete  with  fine  leather  holster.... $27. 50 
Revenue  Tax,  No.  M21 — 15-in. barrels, complete  withfineleather holster,,..  29.15 
f.o.b.  factory.  No.  M21 — 18-in.  barrels,  complete  withfineleather  holster....  30.80 
IVf  ARBL.E  ARIVIS  & IVIFG.  CO.,  526  Delta  Ave.,  Gladstone,  Mich. 


MARBLE’S  game  fiETTER 
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few  seconds  can  be  lost  even  in  this  sorH 
of  hunting.  But  it  is  all  in  a daj-’s  worklj 
Jack  rabbits  were  numerous  that  day- 
and  little  rock  bunnies  and  cottontails 
ambled  noiselessly  here  and  there.  I ; 
could  have  shot  many  of  them  but  saved  j 
my  shells  for  what  I had  come  to  the 
desert  after.  Jack  rabbits  were  plentiful 
nearer  home  where  they  infested  the  1 
farmer’s  fields  to  such  an  extent  that 
drives  were  made  on  the  pests  and  thou- 
sands killed.  Rabbit-tight  fences  are  an 
absolute  necessity  in  many  places. 

Dusk  was  being  ushered  in  as  I bagged 
my  last  bird  at  the  top  of  a large  gully 
where  the  vegetation  was  abundant.  She 
got  up  with  a minimum  amount  of  com- 
motion and  I knew  she  was  young.  Aly 
surmise  proved  correct. 

For  some  time  I had  noticed  that  the  , 
landscape  was  unknown  to  me.  I could  I 
not  even  see  any  hills  which  looked  fa-  | 
miliar  although  the  spot  where  I knew 
camp  was  located  was  A'ciled  in  a deli- 
cate blue  haze.  The  air  was  already 
cooling  and  it  would  not  be  long  before 
genuine  darkness  set  in.  Something  must 
be  done  and  done  in  a hurry. 

Advancing  to  a high  point,  a magnifi- 
cent panorama  of  desert  was  spread  out 
for  my  eyes  to  feast  upon.  I could  see 
dimly  in  the  fading  light  the  numerous 
gullies  breaking  the  earth’s  contour.  By 
shading  my  orbs  somewhat  I could  make 
out  in  the  distance  what  I instantly  knew 
must  be  the  bushy  hill  where  I had  shot 
my  first  hen  in  the  morning.  But  what 
was  it  doing  in  that  direction ! Surely, 

I thought,  it  must  have  moved  during 
the  day.  Then  I realized  that  I had  been  , 
going  in  the  wrong  direction.  My  bear- 
ings had  become  slightly  twisted. 

After  picking  my  way  over  gulches  • 
and  washes  until  my  feet  ached  and  were  : 
blistered  I found  myself  along  the  creek  i 
leading  to  camp.  The  dog  came  run-  I 
ning  to  meet  me  and  as  I drew  near  the  ! 
house  Jim  strolled  out,  remarking  that  i 
he  had  his  opinion  of  people  who  didn’t  t 
know  enough  to  come  to  meals.  He  had  t 
a fine,  hot  supper  awaiting  me  to  which  ' 
I did  justice. 

He  had  hunted  most  of  the  day,  killed  ' 
five  hens,  two  of  them  young',  stoned  a f 
rattlesnake  to  death  after  the  serpent  I 
had  narrowly  missed  biting  him,  and 
seen  a couple  of  coyotes  sneaking  off  I 
through  the  brush.  He  had  high  praise  I 
for  the  dog,  which,  he  said,  routed  out  1 1 
all  the  game  for  miles  around.  This,  of  r 
course,  was  an  c.xaggeration,  hut  the  dog  0 
was  unquestionalily  a good  one.  c 

The  next  morning  as  wc  were  on  our  tl 
way  to  Twin  Falls,  Jim  said  to  me:  ji 

“There  are  more  good  hunting  days  t 
coming.  We’ll  go  again  some  time.’’’  I: 
And  I agreed  we  would.  |ii 


THE  AXE  FOR  CAMP  ' 
AND  AUTO  ^ E 

{Continued  from  page  307)  ^ 

through  a loop  of  leather  and  kept  in  ? 
a canvas  bag.  ' 

A sheath  of  leather  should  he  pro-  f 
vided  for  any  axe  for  the  axe’s  sake  ^ 
in  case  it  is  dropped  on  the  ground  01  ’ 
is  in  contact  with  other  tools  in  carry-’ 
ing,  and  it  should  he  remembered  thal  "] 
accidental  injuries  from  careless  use  ol  ” 
an  axe  are  almost  always  due  to  catch-  '' 
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ing  in  overhanging  branches  or  twigs  or 
to  glancing  from  a poor  stroke. 

The  handle  should  be  at  least  twenty 
inches  over  all.  Let  it  be  twenty-five 
inches  if  suitcase  limitations  are  not  nec- 
essary. The  e.xtra  comfort  and  power  of 
swing  when  there’s  real  work  to  do  will 
compensate  for  the  additional  inches.  If 
for  a double-bit  it  can  be  shortened  to 
fit  any  contraction  of  quarters  with- 
out being  spoiled. 

Last  to  be  mentioned  but  not  least  in 
practical  importance  is  the  fact,  if  the 
worst  happens  and  a handle  breaks,  a 
greenhorn  can  make  a serviceable  helve 
for  the  straight-handle  double  axe,  with 
a.xehead  and  knife,  whereas  much  time 
would  be  required  to  fashion  a make- 
shift, even,  for  a polled  axe. 

E.  L.  LIoward,  New  Hampshire. 

FORM  OR  COLOR  IN 
THE  DRY-FLY 

{Continued  from  page  302) 

Thus,  in  a list  made  up  many  years  ago 
by  Mary  O.  Marbury,  the  Coachman  re- 
ceived the  high  vote  of  the  large  number 
of  anglers  whom  she  consulted;  Larry 
St.  John,  in  a similar  attempt,  found  the 
Coachman  to  be  the  favorite  ;*  and  in 
a voting  contest  conducted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Angler  the  Royal  Coachman  re- 
ceived 94  votes  out  of  a possible  200, 
the  Coachman  being  next  with  54.  The 
Coachman  is  also  the  favorite  dry-fly  of 
Mr.  Samuel  G.  Camp.* 

The  net  result  of  these  opinions,  which 
apparently  summarize  the  experience  of 
a great  number  of  anglers,  would  seem 
to  place  the  Coachman  and  the  Royal 
Coachman  as  the  most  killing  of  our  flies 
—and  yet  Avhere  is  one  so  bold  as  to 
state  that  the  coloration  of  either  one 
is  an  e.xact  imitation  of  any  insect? 
Fished  sunk,  either  of  these  flies  might 
be  struck  in  mistake  for  a small  min- 
now ; but  as  a dry-fly  the  only  reason 
to  assign  for  their  killing  effect  must  be 
their  resemblance  in  form  to  some  type 
of  insect  life.  If  the  experience  of  the 
vast  majority  of  anglers  means  any- 
thing then  it  implies  that  trout  are  in- 
sensible to  fine  graduations  of  color,  at 
least  in  the  floating-fly. 

Should  this  theory  be  correct,  and 
there  seems  scant  reason  to  doubt  it, 
then  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to 
the  universal  popularity  of  the  dry-fly  is 
removed;  instead  of  carrying  a hundred 
or  more  flies  differing  from  each  other 
only  in  color  (from  which  assortment 
the  angler  must  select  the  fly  which  he 
judges  by  its  appearance  to  him  will 
correspond  with  what  the  trout  sees  in 
the  floating  insect  upon  which  it  is  feed- 
ing) he  may  limit  his  patterns  to  a bare 
half-dozen  or  less  forms  corresponding 
to  the  types  of  insect  life  likely  to  be 
upon  the  stream,  as,  for  example;  (1) 
Duns;  (2)  Moths;  (3)  Midges;  (4) 
hlosquitoes.  When  we  remember  that 
there  are  over  one  hundred  patterns  of 
dry-flies  catalogued,  plus  over  five  hun- 
dred of  the  wet  variety,  the  economy  at 
least  of  this  theory  is  apparent.  Natur- 
ally there  is  a pleasure  in  owning  a large 
assortment  of  dry-flies,  just  as  there  is 
in  a fine  collection  of  postage  stamps  or 
of  old  coins — -but  the  place  for  such  a 
collection,  as  a collection,  is  at  home. 


**14  Bass  in  just  one  hour 
on  the  Osprey  Dardevlet! 

“I  enclose  an  order  for  some  of  your  wonderful  baits.  I am  going  to 
take  up  a little  of  your  time  with  a few  lines,  knowing  you  are  interested 
in  fishing,  and  the  success  of  your  baits. 

*‘A  while  back,  I bought  a bunch  of  bass  baits  and  included  a Dardevlet.  Went 
fishing  yesterday  and  there  were  spoons,  spinners,  and  all  kinds  of  plug  baits. 


“1  tried  everything  I had  and  I generally  carry  ‘some’  artillery  with  me.  Well, 


nobody  got  a strike. 


They  all  said  there  were  no  bass  on  this  side  of  the  lake.  I told 


Dardevle’s  Imp,  youngest  of  the  tribe 

Length  2Vs  in*«  width  V4  in**  weight  V2  oz.  65c 


Dardevlet,  “son  of  the  old  boy” 

Length  2ygin.»  width  1 in«9  weight  85c 


them  I knew  a darn  sight  better.  Just 
weren’t  biting. 

“I  started  home  and  got  to  the  auto  when 
1 remembered  1 hadn’t  tried  the  Old  Boy  him- 
self. So  I went  back,  tied  him  on  and  gave 
him  a cast.  1 hadn’t  reeled  20  feet  when 
‘Bang’  di  2 Y2  lb.  bass.  ‘Oh,  Boy,’  in  just  one 
hour  I had  1 4 bass  that  weighed  from  % to 
2Y2  ihs.  One  of  the  fellows  said  to 
the  rest,  ‘What  in  hell  is  that  fel- 
low fishing  with?’  They  went  wild. 
1 was  the  only  one  who  got  a bass. 
You  ought  to  see  them  look  the 

‘Old  Boy  himself’  over.  1 started 

home  and  Harry,  a good  pal  of 
mine,  said,  ‘Homer,  if  you’re  going 
home  for  God’s  sake  loan  me  that 
bait.’  1 let  him  have  it,  and  told 
him  to  be  awfully  careful  with  it, 
as  it  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
When  he  came  home  he  had  1 0 fine 
bass  all  caught  on 
that  bait. 

“Please  rush  my 

order  of  separate 

P^ige. 

(Signed) 


Dardevle,  “the  old  boy  himself” 

Length  ZVzin,,  width  V/&  in.t  weight  1 oz.  85c 


“Homer  Cox, 
“Loveland, 
Colorado.” 

April  21,  1922. 


Osprey  Brand  “Nostealum”  Insect  Hooks 


Osprey  Brand  “NOSTEALUM”  Insect  hooks  hold  Grasshoppers — 
Grubs — Minnows  and  other  natural  baits  close  to  the  hook. 

Any  fish  that  fools  with  this  Buzz  Saw  of  the  Fish  Hook  family 
will  be  hung  high  and  dry  before  he  has  finished  saying  “Good  Morn- 
ing Breakfast.” 

There’s  a proper  size  hook  for  any  bait  from  a house-fly  to  - a 
shiner.  Hooks  shown  in  cut  are  actual  size.  Baits  easily  attached 
to  hook  without  removing  hook  from  line  or  squashing  the  bait. 

Trout  Fishermen  who  use  live  bait  will  find  this  hook  just  what 
they  have  been  looking  for. 

No  more  re-baiting  hooks  every  time  a fish  looks  cross-eyed  at  the 
bait. 

Price:  Sizes  10  to  4 — 15c  each;  size  3 — 20c  each;  sizes  2 and  I — 
25c  each.  Postpaid. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  sent  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 


I Recommend  Osprey  Lines  for  Dardevle  Lures 


“OSPREY”  lines  are  waterproofed  so  they  won’t  rot,  are 
braided  so  they  shoot  through  the  guides  like  greased  lightning, 
and  are  guaranteed  to  stand  anything  excepting  rough  or 
cracked  guides.  “Osprey”  lines  have  stood  the  test  for  15  years. 


12-Ib.  test,  $1.50  per  50-yd.  spool 

15-lb.  test,  1.65  per  50-yd.  spool 

20-ib.  test,  2.50  per  50-yd.  spool 

23-ib.  test,  2.65  per  50-yd.  spool 

26-lb.  test,  2.80  per  50-yd.  spool 

30-lb.  test,  3.15  per  50-yd.  spool 

(Can  be  purchased  100  < 


12-Ib.  test,  $1.10  per  33*/3-yd.  spool 

15-lb.  test,  1.20  per  33'/3-yd.  spool 

20-lb.  test,  1.85  per  33'/3-yd.  spool 

23-lb.  test,  1.95  per  33'/3-yd.  spool 

26-lb.  test,  2.05  per  33'/3-yd.  spool 

30-lb.  test,  2.30  per  33'/3-yd.  spool 

66  2/3  yards  connected) 


The  26  and  30-lb.  test  are  suitable  for  salt  water  fishing  as 
well  as  muscallonge  and  other  large  fish.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Write  for  samples  and  dope  sheet. 


LOU  J.  EPPINGER 

310-12  East  CongresF  Street,  Dept.  O,  Detroit,  Michigan 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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FOR  TROLLING  AFTER  MASCALONGE,  PIKE,  LAKETROUT,  BASS  AND 
WALL  EYE,  THE  MOST  DEADLY,  LIFELIKE  MINNOWS  NOW 
IN  USE  FOR  CERTAIN  CAPTURE  OF  BIGGEST  FISH  ARE  THE 


RHEAD 


FLOATING 

HAND-MADE 

ART-NATURE 


LURES 


JULY  IS  THE  BEST  TIME  TO  GET  BIG  BROWNS  AND  RAINBOWS  ON  NYMPHS, 
AND  REVERSE  DRY  FLIES,  CADDIS  BOTTOM  BAITS.  SET  OF  FOUR  KILLING 
GOLD  AND  SILVER-BODY  FLY-MINNOWS  ON  No.  6 HOOK  FOR  BASS. 
$1.00  SET.  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 


LOUIS  RHEAD,  217  OCEAN  AVENUE,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


niiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiitn 

I CROSS  RODS  I 


s If  you  are  interested  in  the  best  in  = 
B rods,  let  us  send  you  our  catalogue.  | 
E In  this  we  tell  you  about  our  methods  g 
s and  why  we  claim  our  rods  § 

I “The  Best  in  the  World  ' | 

a = 

i Our  Guarantee  | 

S Of  course,  we  give  the  usual  war-  1 
^ rantee  against  defects  in  workman-  5 
H ship  or  material  in  our  rods;  but  we  E 
g do  much  more.  E 

= We  agree  with  every  purchase  of  a i 
= Cross  or  Forsyth  Rod  that  in  case  of  E 
= any  dissatisfaction  with  the  rod  dur-  = 
= ing  a reasonable  period  of  trial,  we  = 
= will  either  refund  the  price  paid  us  E 
= or  furnish  a new  rod  gratis,  at  the  s 
^ customer’s  option.  ^ 

5 Our  catalogue  is  free,  send  for  it  E 
E to-day.  Your  dealer  will  be  glad  S 
E to  show  you  our  rods.  E 

I CROSS  ROD  & TACKLE  CO.  | 

E WEST  LYNN  MASSACHUSETTS  1 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiluiiintn 


Camping  Outfits 


At  New  Reduced  Prices— Save  Half 

Complete  tourists  outfits.  Tents,  ^wearing 
apparel.  Shoes,  Blankets,  New 
and  used  Army  Goods  at  money 
saving  prices.  Send  at  once  for 

BIG  FREE  CATALOG 

Full  line  of  tents,  made  from  heavy 
Army  duck.  Used  army  clothes 
suitable  for  knockabout.  Send  your 
rame  and  address.  A postal  will  do. 

Carnie-Goudle  Company, 

Dept.  58  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SAVE  *6^ 


^1250  South  Bend  Reel  $g90 


^ Genuine  South  Bend  Anti -Backlash  Cast- 
ing Reel —guaranteed  not  to  backlash,  snarl 
or  tangle.  Reel  stops  running  ifistant  bait 
hits  water.  Thumbs  itself.  Makea  experts  of  ama- 
teurs. Beautifully  made  of  Liberty  Silver.  Ivaroid 
grip,  adjustable  jew- 
eled spool  c^ps.  Quad- 
ruple multipiyinggear- 
ing.  Capacity,  100  yds. 

Guaranteed  indefi- 
nitely. Regular 
price,  $12.50. 

Our  bargain 
price,  $9.90. 


$750  Steel  Casting  Rod  $^J80 

Steel  Casting  Rod — 5and  6 1-2  ft.  lengths.  Three 
joints;  enameled  black.  Double  grip  handle,  extra 
fine  quality.  Mounted  throughout  with  extra  large, 
wide  crystal  a^ate  guides  set  in  hierhiy  nickeled  silver 
mounts,  with  large  crystal  agate  offset  top  to  match.  Finest 
materials  and  workmanship.  Packed  in  partitioned,  high 
quality,  flannel  bag.  A wonderful  bargain!  Regular  price, 
$7.60.  Our  bargain  price,  $4.80« 


FREE 


$1.50  Steel  Tackle  Box 

Handsome,  galvanized,  rust- 
proof, black  enameled.  Partitioned  into  compart- 
ments. Locks.  Inside  dimensions,  11  X 5 1-4  X 2 1-4. 
Regnlarprioe,  SI. 50.  Sent  free  «f  you  order  Reel  and  Cast- 
ing Rod>  $21.50  value  only  $14.70.  Order  now  and  save 
$6.80»  Reel  or  Casting  Kod  shipped  alone  if  you  wish. 


Send  No  Money 

Our  prices  below  wholesale.  Simply  pay  post- 
man, plus  few  cents  postage.  Examine  carefully. 

If  not  as  represented,  return  to  us  and  we  refund  your 
money.  Order  cither  or  both  of  these  smashing  bargains 
now— while  they  last. 

ANCO  SALES  CO. 

Dept.  91 1 513  East  43rd  St.,  Chicago^  111. 


Away  They  Go! 

Mosquitos-Midges-Flies 

Fish,  hunt,  polf,  camp  in  comfort. 
Picnics  without  annoyance. 
Positive  protection  from  the  pests. 

Kloncj  Back  Guarantee. 

At  fishing  tackle  counters  every, 
where,  or  dir  pct  from  us  %>ostpaid. 
One  bottle  COc;  Two  bottles  $1.00 
LEONARD  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Dept.  9 Garrick  Building  Chicago 


We  Save  Vo ut  50  % 


^fFREETRIAL-EASYTERMS 

Your  choice  of  all  STANDARD  MAKES, 
UNDERWOOD,  ROYAL.  SILENT  L.  C. 
SMITH,  Self-starting  REMINGTON,  etc. 
Rebuilt  by  the  Famous  “Young  Process." 
Guaranteed  good  as  new.  Lowest  cash  prices. 
Time  payments  or  rentals  with  special  pur- 
chase privilege.  Largest  stock  in  U*  S. 
Write  for  special  prices  and  terms. 

YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Dept.  39Q,CHICAGO 


A COMPLETE  FISHING  OUTFIT 


Endors^  and  used  by  the  Best  Fishermen  Eve^where. 
Only  23  in.  long;  1 in.  unjointed.  Easy  running  Alu- 
minum Reel;  Adjustable  Spring  Drag;  Special  Topa  Tip; 
Easy  operating  Screw  Joint.  Hollow  Handle  for  setting 
upright  in  boat  oarlock  oi  ground.  Very  easily  carried. 
AT  ALL  DEALERS,  Write  for  Booklet 


^^/riereit  is! 

He  AMERICAN  DISPLAY  COMP  ANY,  Daylon,  Ohio 


FISHING  TACKLE 

Deal  Direct  With  the  Manufacturer 

Over  fifty-five  years  making  tackle. 
Our  standard  has  been  main- 
tained throu^nout  and  is  recognized 
by  the  best  anglers  of  the  country. 
Defects  do  not  get  by  our  rigid 
inspection.  Our  tackle  is  made  to 
withstand  severe  treatment,  and  it 
does  so.  We  refund  the  price  you 
pay  should  the  goods  you  buy  of 
us  be  not  satisfactory. 

Catalog  No.  106  sent  on  request 

Edward  vom  Hofe  & Company 

92  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


D IGHT  here  I want  to  plead  guilty  to 

^ owning — and  carrying — several  hun- 
dred dry-flies ! Many  a time  I have 
stood  at  the  foot  of  a beautiful  pool, 
with  trout  rising  all  around  me,  frantic- 
ally casting  and  changing  flies — digging 
them  out  of  innumerable  boxes  fished 
from  various  portions  of  my  clothing, 
fumbling  through  them  in  the  growing 
dusk,  often  clumsily  dropping  a few  into 
the  current,  always  wasting  valuable  mo- 
ments trying  to  thread  the  leader  through 
an  invisible  eye — and  ending  up  often 
both  discouraged  and  fishless.  But  never 
again ! This  season  I intend  to  put  temp- 
tation out  of  my  reach  by  carrying  flies 
according  to  the  four  types  outlined 
above,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  specials 
for  certain  conditions  and  waters,  and  I 
believe  that  my  creel  will  be  as  heavy  as  I 
it  has  been  in  the  past. 

At  any  rate  I intend  to  try  out  the  | 
Whirling  Dun,  with  two  specials — the  i 
Gold  Ribbed  Hare’s  Ear  and  Wickham’s  i 
Fancy — as  fully  representing  Class  1,  | 
the  duns ; the  special  moth  flies  as  in- 
vented by  Robert  Page  Lincoln  and  tied  . 
by  a prominent  tackle  concern  as  repre- 
senting Class  2,  the  moths;  the  Black 
Gnat  or  a hackle  fly  tied  on  a No.  16 
or  No.  14  hook  as  the  nearest  imitation  ; 
of  Class  3,  the  midges ; and  the  Ginger 
Quill  or  some  similar  thin-bodied  fly  to 
represent  Class  4,  the  mosquitoes.  As  j 
specials  I may  add  one  or  two  of  the 
Callmac  floating  trout  bugs  for  use  on 
very  rough  water;  a White  Miller  on 
about  a No.  10  hook  for  late  evening  ' 
fishing  (the  color  being  for  my  conven- 
ience rather  than  that  of  the  fish)  ; and 
possibly  a detached-body  fly  or  two  and 
an  imitation  “darning  needle”  for'exper-  ; 
imental  purposes. 

This  list  will  undoubtedly  he  reduced 
during  the  season,  but  I intend  to  start 
out  with  it  and  by  experiment  determine 
to  my  own  satisfaction  at  least  what  I 
now  believe — namely,  that  color  in  the  i 
dry-fly  is  of  relatively  small  importance. 

*List  of  books  cited: 

1.  F.  M.  Halford — “Dry-Fly  Fishing.’* 

2.  A.  B.  Dewar — “Minor  Tactics  of  the  Chalk 
Stream.” 

3.  E.  M.  Gill — “Practical  Dry-Fly  Fishing.” 

4.  Larry  St.  John — “Practical  Fly-fishing.” 

5.  Samuel  G.  Camp — “The  Fine  Art  of  Fishing.” 

6.  George  M.  LaBranche — “The  Dry-Fly  and 
Fast  Water.” 

BOATING  AND  BOAT- 
BUILDING 

(Continued  from  page  299) 

one-half  inch  or  three-quarter  inch  by 
three  inches  bf  hardwood  down  the 
middle  inside.  It  must  be  well  fitted 
in  the  knuckles  and  a short  piece  run 
up  the  tuck-ups.  Put  in  only  enough 
nails  to  hold  it  and  fasten  each  plank  to 
it  with  four  screws  or  nails  from  the 
outside.  After  this  the  risers  and  end 
seats  can  be  put  in.  Then  turn  upside 
down  for  calking.  This  is. a process  of 
filling  the  joints  or  seams  with  cotton 
calking,  wicking,  twisted  string  or  even 
strips  of  cloth,  to  make  them  water-tight. 

If  the  seams  have  been  carefully  laid  you 
can  drive  this  stuff  in  with  an  old  kit- 
chen knife,  filed  straight  on  the  end,  but 
not  sharpened.  Use  enough  material  so  ; 
that  you  can  drive  hard  without  coming 
through  on  the  inside,  but  not  enough  to 
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fill  the  seam  completely,  as  there  must  be 
room  left  to  take  the  putty  which  finishes 
the  job. 

WHEN  the  seams  are  all  calked  they 
must  be  painted  so  they  will  hold 
the  putty.  Work  the  paint  well  in.  A 
regular  “seam”  brush  is  the  best  to  use. 
It  looks  like  an  overgrown  toothbrush, 
which  offers  a suggestion  if  you  cannot 
get  the  seam  brush.  Then  give  her  a 
thin  coat  of  paint  all  over  and  putty  all 
seams  and  nail-holes  after  the  paint  is 
dry.  The  best  putty  for  this  kind  of 
work  is  not  the  store  variety,  but  a mix- 
ture of  white  lead  and  whiting  in  ^he 
usual  putty  consistency.  After  the  putty 
has  dried  somewhat  put  two  more  coats 
of  thin  paint  on  and  she  will  last  a couple 
of  seasons  before  you  need  the  brush 
again. 

Put  a ring  in  the  bow  for  a rope,  or  it 
may  be  run  through  a hole  in  the  tran- 
som and  knotted  on  the  inside.  A fig- 
ure-eight knot  is  the  kind  to  use.  Fit 
two  pairs  of  rowlocks  as  explained  above, 
and  they  should  be  of  the  side-plate  pat- 
tern, fastened  through  guard  and  plank 
with  stove  bolts  or  rivets. 

Oars  should  be  long  enough  so  that  the 
grips  for  the  hands  lap  in  the  middle  of 
the  boat  and  one-fourth  their  length  be 
inside  the  boat.  This  means  about  seven 
feet  for  this  boat.  By  all  means  get  a 
lock  that  is  loose  on  the  oar  and  learn 
vO  feather  on  the  recover,  or  back  stroke. 
The  pin  going  through  the  oar  that  is  so 
popular  in  the  Adirondacks,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  a few  other  places  is  an 
abomination.  It  keeps  the  blade  always 
in  a vertical  position  and  in  a strong 
head  wind  they  are  as  hard  to  push  for- 
ward in  the  air  as  they  are  to  pull  back 
in  the  water.  Of  course,  a pin  can’t  fall 
overboard,  but  if  the  loose  lock  is  tied  to 
the  seat,  you  have  the  same  result. 

Judging  by  the  usual  equipment,  few 
people  realize  that  the  size  of  the  lock 
has  a definite  relation  to  the  oar  it  is  used 
with.  They  should  fit  just  loose  enough 
in  the  bow  to  give  the  oar  good  play 
and  be  close  enough  in  the  horns  so  that 
the  oar  will  slide  down  nearly  to  the 
blade  before  it  will  lift  out. 

The  oar  itself  should  be  protected  by 
leather  where  it  rests  in  the  lock,  say  for 
six  inches  of  its  length,  and  further  fitted 
with  a leather  collar  firmly  nailed  on 
and  big  enough  to  prevent  it  from  slid- 
ing through  the  lock.  With  this  equip- 
ment you  have  all  the  advantages  of  the 
pin  lock  and  none  of  its  disadvantages. 

Two  other  pieces  of  equipment  make 
the  outfit  complete.  First,  the  bailing 
scoop  which  costs  little  and  is  way  ahead 
of  any  can.  It  is  made  of  wood  and  very 
similar  to  the  kind  you  find  in  the  old 
sugar  barrel,  but  flatter.  Wh.en  there  is 
much  w’ater  in  the  boat  you  .can  shovel 
it  out  by  the  pail  full  and  almost  the  last 
drop  can  be  reached  with  far  less  labor 
than  required  by  the  can. 

Oars  should  be  used  for  rowing  and 
nothing  else.  They  are  very  prone  to 
break  when  used  as  a push  pole,  so  some 
sort  of  a pole,  six  to  eight  feet  long, 
should  be  aboard  the  craft.  If  you  are 
in  a sand  and  rock  country,  this  pole 
should  be  shod  with  iron;  if  in  muddy 
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William  Mills  & Son 

19  PARK  PLACE  NEW  YORK 
Fishing  Tackle  Specialists 

(OVER  100  YEARS) 


Sole  Agents  for 

H.  L.  LEONARD  RODS 

The  Rod  You  Will  Eventually  Buy 


Our  SPECIAT.  BOOKLET  contains  DE- 
SCRIPTIONS and  PRICES  of  goods: 
FISHING  LAWS  of  U.  S.  and  CAN- 
ADA; COLOR  PLATES  of  FLIES; 
HUMOROUS  ARTICLE  on  ANGLING, 
and  a “NOVEL  INDEX“  describing  out- 
fits for  angling  for  various  Game  Fishes. 
Copy  mailed  on  receipt  of  10c  in  stamps. 


rOR  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  we  have  been  making  and  selling  Fishing  Tackle  and  successfully  supplying 
the  wants  of  discriminating  Anglers.  The  business  has  been  carried  on  by,  and  handed  down  through 
FOUR  GENERATIONS  OP  THE  SAME  FAMILY-and  still  has  the  personal  and  ca?rful  ™tent/on  of 
three  members  of  the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  same  (thus  insuring  an  interest  in  the  Quality  of 
goods,  and  of  service  to  customers,  tliat  cannot  be  had  under  any  other  condition). 

EVERT  ORDER,  and  inquiry  as  to  goods,  RECEIVES  THE  ATTENTION  OP  ONE  OP  THE  MR  MILLS 
(all  of  whom  are  expert  Anglers— who  can  use,  and  use  successfully,  the  articles  that  we  make  and  sell). 

‘'"""T  Incalities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  (for 
Salmon  and  the  various  Salt  Water  Game  Fislies),  so  customers  are  assured  of  receiving  goods 
of  the  necessary  Ingh  quality  for,  and  suitability  to,  their  angling  necessities 


A F ew  of  Our  Specialties 

FLY  CASTING  TACKLE 


RODS  FOR  WET  OR  DRY  FLY 

"Paragon,”  8 to  9^  feet $7.75 

'’Tuscarora,'’  8'4  to  9*/^  feet 9.85 

•'Eclipse,”  8 to  9%  feet 13.50 

“Nonpareil,”  8 to  9V^  feet 19.00 

“Mills’  Standard.”  8 to  feet 28.00 

“H.  L.  Leonard.”  IVz  to  feet 50.00 

SINGLE-ACTION  TROUT  REELS 

“FEATHERLIGHT”  $3.00 

“CRESCO”  (ENGLISH  TYPE) 5.00 

“RENNET”  (ENGLISH)  12.75 

”H.  L.  LEONARD” 18.00 

DOUBLE-TAPERED  TROUT  LINES 

30-Y"d.  Size  D Size  E Size  F 

IMPERIAL  (Wet  Fly).. $4. 70  $4.20  $3.75  ea. 

INTRINSIC  (Dry  Fly)..  9.00  8.00  7.00  “ 

Size  "D*'  fop  powerful:  "E”  for  medium; 

“F”  for  light  Rods. 

FLY  BOOKS  AND  BOXES 

BOXES  with  compartments $0.55  to  $15.00 

BOXES  with  individual  clips 85  “ 6.50 

BOOKS  (clips  or  pockets) 1.00  " 16.25 


“INTRINSIC”  TAPERED  LEADERS 


For  Dry  Ply—3  weights— 7%  feet $0.60 

Fur  Wet  Fly — 3 weights — 6 feet 45 

ENGLISH  DRY  OR  FLOATING  FLIES 

Sizes  15,  12  and  10  regular $1.80  doz. 

Sizes  8 regular  and  10  Long  Shank 2.20  " 

Sizes  6 regular  and  8 Long  Shank 2.60  " 


LOUIS  RHEAD’S 

AMERICAN  NATURE  TROUT  FLIES 

10  patterns  each  for  April,  May,  June  and  July 
Angling  and  three  patterns  of  the  popular  Shad 
Flies.  Price  of  all  patterns $2.50  dozen 

BEST  “WET”  TROUT  FLIES 

Either  Regular  or  Light  Tied $1.50  doz. 

“ALBION”  WADERS 

(The  Only  Perfect  Waders) 

LEGGINGS,  Stocking  Feet  $12.00 

LEGGINGS,  LIGHT  Wgt.  Stocking  Feet 14.00 

TROUSERS,  Stocking  Feet  20.00 

TROUSERS,  LIGHT  Wgt.  Stocking  Feet....  21.00 


U/UV  MflT  spend -SPRING,  SUMMER.  FALL  GATHERING 
II  n I M U I Bullerllles.  Insects?  I buy  hundreds  of  kinds  lor 
collections.  Some  worth  $1  to  $7  each.  Simple  outdoor 
work  with  my  Instructions,  Pictures,  Pricelist.  Get  ready 
now.  Send  25c,  NOT  STAMPS,  for  Illustrated  PROSPECTUS. 
MR.  SINCLAIR,  Dealer  in  Insects,  Dept.»  OCEAN  PARK,  CALIF. 


Loading 
Casting  ^ 
Bait  ^ 


Crawfisli 


lures  them  from  under  the  lily  pads 
and  out  of  the  weeds  when  all  other 
baits  fail.  Looks  and  acts  like  a live 
crawfish — dives,  darts,  wiggles — sure 
catch  for  Bass,  Pickerel.  Muskie  and 
other  game  fish.  Made  in  twelve  color 
combinations;  two  sizes;  No.  1 oz.) 
No.  2 (%  oz.)  Order  yours  today — send 
P.  o.  or  Elxp.  Money  Order,  or  check. 

$1.00  each.  Parcel  Post  Insured 

Our  own  hand-tied  Trout  and  Bass  Flies, 
Eyed  Trout  flies,  one  dozen  assorted  in 
watertight  tin  box  (snelled  flies  mount- 
/ o*^card)  $2.00  per  doz.  Bass  flies 
V « °ozen  assorted,  mounted  ob  card) 
2.75  per  dozen. 


RB.HAMIiarONCO. 

320  BRALEY  BLDG.  BOX  595-H  PASADENA  CAUE 


ro/~ 


TWENTY-SIX 


years  Hildeb-ahdt  spinners  and 
flies  have  hooked  and  landed  big 


favorites.  Stoutly  made  ofthe  best 
materials,  they  hold  the  strikes  of 
the  biggest  fish.  They  are  easy  to 
use  and  are  sportsmanlike.  Ask 
your  nearest  tackle  dealer  to 
show  you  his  complete  assortment 
of  Hildebrandt  spinners  and  hand 
tied  files. 

FREE  TO  nSHERMEN 

tVrite  at  once  for  your  copy  of 
HILDEBRANDT’S  HINTS  on  flies 
and  spinners.  It  is  a complete 
handbook  on  spinner  and  fly  fish- 
ing for  bass,  pike,  pickerel  and 
muskallunge.  It  shows  in  actual 
size  Hildebrandt  lures  f<3r  casting, 
trolling  and  fly  Ashing. 

THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO. 

670  High  St.,  Logansport,  Indiana 

HUDEBM 
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Your  Best  Vacation  Pal 


For  you  outdoor  folks,  who  spend  your 
week-ends  or  entire  summers  at  lake,  or 
stream — what  vacation  pai  can  compare 
with  an  Evinrude? 

Distant  fishing  grounds,  favorite  picnic 
spots,  neighboring  resorts  and  beaches,  are 
quickly  and  easily  reached  when  you  have 
one  of  these  husky  little  motors  to  relieve 
you  of  oar-work. 

Choice  of  two  Evinrude  models — the  Stand- 
ard, for  more  rugged  service,  and  the  Light- 
weight, an  easily  portable  50-pound  motor, 
preferred  by  many  sportsmen. 


See  these  Evinrudes  at 
your  hardware  or  sport- 
ing goods  dealer.  Or 
write  for  free  catalog. 


EVINRUDE 
MOTOR  CO. 

695  EVINRUDE  BLDG. 
M1LWAUKEE.W1S. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 

69  Cortlandt  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

780  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Biiston.  Mass. 

119  Broadway, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

21 1 Morrison  St. 
Portland.  Ore. 


EVINRUDE 

DETACHABLE  MOTOR  FOR  ■WATERCRAFT 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

Bound  or  unbound  copies  of  “Forest  and 
Stream”  for  the  following  issues: 

Feb.  3rd,  1881,  to  July  28th,  1881,  Vol.  16 
Aug.  4th,  1881,  to  Jan.  26th,  1882,  Vol.  17 
Advertiser  would  like  to  purchase  same  to 
complete  library  set. 

Address  123  FOREST  & STREAM 

9 E.  40th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Since  1879— World’s 
Finest  Watercraft 

Let  US  quote  you  delivered 
prices  on  canoes,  rowboats 
or  motorboats  of  any  type. 
We  give  you  all  the  distinc- 
tive Canadian  features  at 
no  extra  cost.  Excellent 
service  to  tourists. 

Peterborough 

Canoe  Co.,  Lid. 

Peterborough, 
Canada. 


CANOES  15,  16,  17  and  18  ft.  long. 
SOME  ALL  WOOD,  OTHERS  CANVAS  COVERED 


ROWBOATS-FISH  BOATS-HUNTING  BOATS 


ROWBOATS  AND  CANOES  FOR  OUT- 
BOARD  MOTORS. 

Special  model  for  lake  use. 

2 H.  P,  and  3 H.  P.  OUTBOARD  MOTORS 


MOTOR  BOATS  for  lakes,  river,  shallow 
water  and  weeds,  1 6,  I 8,  20  and  24  ft.  long. 


r 


■"  -4’ 

CATALOG  FREE— ORDER  BY  MAIL 

Prices  Based  on  Selling  Direct  to  the  User 
Please  state  what  you  are  interested  in 

THOMPSON  BROS.  BOAT  MFC.  CO. 

921  Ellis  Ave.  PESHTIGO,  WiS. 


THE  TAIFUN 
SECTIONAL  STEEL  BOAT 

NON-SINKABLE 

Length  12  ft.  Nested  69  inches 

Will  fit  on  running-board  of  your  auto 
Catalogue  jree,  giving  description  and  price 


THE  ALFRED  C.  GOETHEL  CO. 

829-31  31st  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Power  Prismatic 

BINOCULARS 

Don’t  fail  to  send  for  complete 
list  of  world’s  finest  prismatic 
binoculars  and  special  trial 
offer. 

ENTERPRISE  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

8 to  16  E.  3rd  St.  Cincionati,  Ohio 


^^ddelbwn  Conceit 

SO  steady  that  It  rides  rough  water  with  ease — so 
light,  that  it  answers  every  pressure  of  the  pad- 
dle— so  strongly  built,  that  it  lasts  for  years — 
that's  an  “Old  Town  Canoe."  854  up  from  dealer 
or  factory.  “Old  Towns"  are  the  lowest-priced 
canoes.  JVeio  192%  catalog  shoios  all  models  in  col- 
ors. Free.  Write  for  it. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

297  Foarth  Street  Old  Town,  Maioe»  U.  S.  A« 
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or  marshy  water  something  in  the  nature; 
of  the  “quant”  pole.  Its  three  fingers' 
will  push  in  the  mud  like  a hand  and  it ' 
does  not  sink  in  far. 

YWELL,  here’s  your  fishing  punt  all  fin- 
” ished.  Stick  her  in  the  water  and 
give  her  a trial.  How  long  does  it  take 
to  make  it?  With  the  assistance  of  a 
lively  friend  I made  one  in  a day,  calked 
and  painted  it  that  night,  and  used  it  the 
next  morning,  but  I was  young  then  and 
we  didn’t  stop  to  take  many  pictures  by 
the  w^ay.  Which  reminds  me  of  another 
article  of  equipment. 

Once  in  that  same  one-day  punt  two 
of  us  set  out  late  at  night  to  cross  a 
lake  from  an  old  logging  road  to  our 
camp.  It  was  so  dark  we  could  scarcely 
see  the  length  of  the  boat,  and  not  a star 
in  the  sky.  We  aimed  our  boat  at  the 
camp  about  a mile  and  a half  away  and 
pulled  off.  After  about  a half  hour  we 
stopped  to  see  where  we  were.  We 
couldn’t  see,  but  after  some  argument  we 
decided  that  camp  was  about  “over 
there.”  .Another  fifteen  minutes  and 
“there”  was  placed  in  another  direction. 
About  an  hour  and  a half  later  we  hit 
the  shore,  but  we  didn’t  recognize  it. 
Fortunately  we  turned  the  right  way  and 
keeping  close  to  shore  and  following  all 
its  bays  arrived  at  camp  two  hours  out. 
We  were  lucky,  for  the  lake  was  twelve 
miles  long,  and  we  might  have  rowed 
right  down  the  middle  of  it.  And  the 
moral  of  that  is — carry  a compass — even 
if  you  know  you’ll  never  need  it. 


AFTER  DRUM  WITH  THE 
SURF  STICK 

{Continutd  from  page  301) 

and  wiped  a gob  of  grease  on  his  nose — 
he  looked  A’ery  efficient — later  events 
proved  that  he  was. 

“We’re  going  out  of  here  quick,”  said 
he,  “you  want  to  hold  on  tight  as  we 
shoot  the  surf  outside,  it’s  some  high  to- 
day; we’re  going  to  set  the  net  and  then 
lay  off  the  bar — the  kingfish  have  been 
thick  out  there  and  we  may  strike  into  a 
channel  bass.” 

I swallowed  my  last  pancake  again  as 
we  sped  toward  the  white  line  of  break- 
ers; funny  thing,  something  inside  of  me 
kept  pushing  that  cake  up  into  my  throat 
as  we  came  nearer  and  nearer  that  wild- 
looking  water.  I looked  at  Charlie,  and 
I felt  no  better — he  had  kicked  off  his 
boots  and  trousers  and  sat  in  his  bathing 
suit,  his  knuckles  showing  white  as  he 
clutched  his  seat — I began  to  feel  as 
though  I had  made  a mistake  and  was 
just  about  to  suggest  that  we  return,  as  I 
had  forgotten  something.  Smash,  crash 
—a  roar  and  a plunge — a huge  green  wall 
of  water  towered  over  our  stern  and  I 
began  to  think  of  many  things,  particu- 
larly of  a recent  article  on  how  to  swim, 
in  two  parts.  If  that  wall  of  water  ever 
caught  us  and  tumbled  into  us ! A skill- 
ful turn  of  the  skipper’s  wrist  and  the 
comber  roared  by — I looked  a bit  green 
about  the  gills  I expect,  as  Harold,  bless 
his  heart,  hastened  to  reassure  me — 
“Pooh,  not  as  bad  as  I thought.”  “Well,” 
said  I,  “it  isn’t  as  bad  as  / thought  either, 
it’s  a great  deal  worse  I” 
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AS  we  breasted  the  somewhat  quieter 
water  oceanwards,  1 breathed 
easier,  but  not  too  easy.  The  shore  was 
getting  further  away  all  the  time,  but  at 
length  the  business  of  helping  pay  out 
the  seine  occupied  my  mind  for  the  time 
being.  We  had  it  out  at  last  and  the 
long  line  of  floats,  marked  by  flags  at 
each  end,  rose  and  fell  upon  the  heav- 
ing surface  like  some  huge  serpent. 

“Look  what's  cornin’ !”  cried  some  one. 
An  immense  school  of  porpoises  was 
bearing  down  upon  us  at  full  speed. 
"Grab  oars,”  yelled  Harold,  “beat  the 
water,  make  a noise  or  they  may  ram  us 
— some  of  those  fellows  look  as  if  they 
would  weigh  a ton — they  may  tear 
through  the  net  too  !”  We  made  lots  of 
noise,  no  doubt  of  it — I don’t  know 
whether  they  n’ould  have  rammed  us  if 
we  had  not  or  if,  in  play,  one  of  the 
huge  creatures  might  have  leaped  aboard 
and  knocked  us  to  bits,  but  when  they 
were  almost  upon  us  they  suddenly  dived 
and  reappeared  a hundred  yards  beyond 
the  net.  They  tore  along  at  full  speed 
and  disappeared  in  the  haze  of  the  dis- 
tant horizon. 

I sat  down  and  puffed  a few  minutes 
— things  had  been  happening  rather  sud- 
denly for  me  that  morning.  We  headed 
back  and  lay  off  a bar  over  which  the 
rollers  thundered;  too  close,  I thought, 
but  as  the  boys  seemed  to  know  their 
business  I rigged  a light  rod  and  baited 
up  with  the  soft  inside  of  a mussel. 
Kingfish  were  there  and  they  were  hun- 
gry— we  could  have  boated  a ton — they 
are  not  a very  gamy  proposition  on 
heavy  surf  tackle,  of  course,  but  on  our 
light  rigs  they  furnished  a lot  of  sport 
and  what  toothsome  pan  fish  they  are. 

I had  one  fine  strike,  after  I had 
changed  to  a larger  hook  and  baited  with 
squid,  and  I hung  a heavy  fish;  I played 
him  for  fifteen  minutes  or  so  before  I 
brought  him  to  boat,  a hammer-head 
shark  of  about  thirty-five  pounds. 
Charlie  belted  him  over  the  head  a few 
times  with  his  pacifier,  a foot  of  twisted 
iron  bar  such  as  is  used  for  reinforce- 
ment in  concrete  work — he  seemed  to 
enjoy  his  job  as  executioner  of  skates, 
doggies  and  sharks  very  much  indeed. 
So  we  lazed  away  most  of  the  day — no 
bass  rewarded  our  efforts. 

Harold  seemed  uneasy,  standing  up 
every  once  in  a while  and  gazing  sea- 
ward. “I  don’t  like  the  looks  of  that 
schooner,”  at  last  said  he,  “she’s  been 
hanging  around  for  the  past  hour  or  so 
just  where  we  dropped  our  net.  I’ll  bet 
she’s  lifted  it,  as  she’s  bearing  away 
now' — let’s  go  !” 

We  reeled  in  our  lines,  stowed  our 
tackle  in  the  bow,  took  up  the  hook  and 
turned  once  more  for  the  deeper  water. 
We  cruised  about  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  but  the  net  had  disappeared  as  well 
as  the  schooner.  We  never  did  find  out 
just  what  had  happened — had  those  por- 
poises returned  and  plunged  into  the  net 
or  had  the  schooner  lifted  and  made  off 
with  it?  The  latter,  very  likely.  I do 
not  believe  the  porpoises  would  have  hit 
it,  I think  they  would  haA'e  plunged 
under  it — no  fool,  the  porpoise. 

Well,  that  was  a big  loss,  as  the  boys 
had  been  making  a rather  good  thing 
from  the  sale  of  their  fish.  The  fellows 


^ Jungles  of  Weeds  ^ 
Can’t  Stop  This  Motor 

It  doesn’t  look  much  like  other  rowboat  motors 
you’ve  seen.  Neither  did  the  tanks  used  in  the 
war  look  like  the  fighting  machines  you  saw  in 
the  past.  They  were  designed  to  meet  certain 
conditions — to  climb  in  and  out  of  shell  holes 
where  no  other  fighting  machines  dared  ven- 
ture. The  Caille 


is  designed  to  go  through  weeds  like  an  eel  where  no 
other  rowboat  motor  would  have  a ghost  of  a chance. 
And  it  does  it.  Has  been  doing  it  for  three  years.  It’s  not 
an  untried  novelty.  The  Caille  Liberty  Drive  Motor 
pivots  both  up  and  down  and  sidewise.  The  propeller 
automatically  rises  over  obstructions  and  yet  keeps  the 
boat  going  while  tilted.  Does  not  spill  gasoline  when 
tilted.  Will  drive  boat  in  shallowest  water.  Can  run  way 
up  on  beach  when  landing. 

And  it’s  so  easy  to  operate.  Has  motorcycle  control. 
You  steer  the  boat,  regulate  its  speed  and  tilt  the  motor 
—all  with  a twist  of  your  right  wrist.  It’s  not  a weak, 
feather-weight  motor.  But  it’s  easily  carried.  Furnished 
with  magneto  built  in  flywheel  or  battery  ignition.  Price 
with  batteries,  ?7S.OO.  Send  for  catalog  showing  complete 
Caille  line  of  rowboat  motors. 

The  Caille  Perfection  Motor  Co. 

^ 207  Caille  Building 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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“YOU  CAN’T  BE  HAPPY  IF  YOUR  FEET  HURT” 


pio^awK  Solid  Comloit  pioocasliis 


THE  NATURAL  FOOTWEAR 

For  Camp,  Canoe.  Yacht  or 
Home.  An  ideal  REST 
SHOE.  Unexcelled  for  ser- 
vice: unequalled 
for  comfort.  Up- 
pers made  of 
specially  tanned 
leather,  soft  as 
a glove,  strong 
as  rawhide. 

Soles  tough  but 
flexible. 

PRICES  OF  STOCK  NO.  76 


Men's  Tan  or  Chocolate $5.00 

Women's  Tan  or  Chocolate 4.75 

Boys’  Tan  or  Chocolate 4.50 


Heavy  Waterproof  50c  extra. 

Sent  Parcel  Post  prepaid  to  your  door. 

Catalog  on  request. 

MOHAWK  MOCCASIN  CO.,  Dept  S,  Brockton,  Mess 
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Best  quality,  lowest  prices.  Our  money 
back  guarantee  covers  all  purchases. 

Army  Shelter  Tents $1.50 

Folding  Shelter  Tent  Poles  ....  .25 

Khaki  Riding  Breeches 75 

Khaki  Trousers 2.25 

Khaki  Shirts 95 

Camp  Cooking  Grates 30 

Folding  Mess  Pans 25 

Athletic  Shirts 50 

Army  Folding  Cots 4.00 

Army  0.  D.  Wool  Blankets  ....  2.75 

Army  tents  all  sizes  and  5,000  other  articles 

tor  camps  or  outings.  Send  10c  for  big 
catalog  123. 
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245  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
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Kampkook 
No.  3 

The  most  popu- 
lar size.  Price  in 
the  U.  S.  $7. 50.  Also  made  with  brass  case 
at  $9.50.  Larger  size  two  burner  Kamp- 
kook $8.50. 

Kampkook  No.  12.  Three  burners. 
For  large  parties  and  summer  cottages. 
Price  $12  .00. 


It’s  All  Inside.  Kampkooks  fold  up  like 
a miniature  suit  case  when  not  in  use,  with 
all  parts  packed  inside  the  case,  protected 
against  loss  or  breakage. 


Why  Most  Motor 
Tourists 
and  Campers 
Cook  the 
Kampkook  Way 

The  Kampkook  is  the  one  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
camp  fire  problem.  Compact  and  handy  to  carry, 
always  ready  for  service,  easy  to  operate,  remark- 
ably efficient,  the  Kampkook  enables  the  motor  tourist 
and  camper  to  prepare  his  meals  anywhere  as  quickly, 
conveniently  and  economically  as  in  the  home  kitchen. 

The  Kampkook  makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  from  the 
same  grade  of  gasoline  you  use  in  your  car.  No  smoke, 
soot  or  odor.  Set  up  and  going  full  blast  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  gather  fuel  for  a wood  camp  fire.  Substan- 
tially built  for  hard  service;  wind  proof  and  safe. 


The  Kampkook 
folder,  sent  on  re- 
quest also  describes 
the  KampoveUy 
Kampkook  Kit- 
chenette and 
Kam  pkook 
■fnl ding  fry 


Genuine  American  Kampkooks  are  easily 
identified  by  the  brass  nameplate.  Sold  by 
dealers  in  sporting  goods  and  camp  equip- 
ment everywhere. 

American  Gas  Machine  Co. 
832  Clark  St.«  Albert  Lea.  Minn. 
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THE  IDEAL  CAMP  STOVE 
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( TOUR  TENT  J 

RE  you  taking  a trip  by  auto 
• this  summer?  Get  a genuine 
DeMoin  Tour-Tent— a camp 
home  for  your  party;  a shelter 
for  your  car  wherever  you  park. 
Easy  to  carry. 

Whatever  make  your  car,  wher- 
ever you  plan  to  go,  whether 
you  park  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  in  the  mountains,  atong 
the  country  roadside,  at  the 
lakeshore—the  DeMoin  Tour-Tent  is 
your  outdoor  home,  your  garage. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  full  partic- 
ulars of  this  moat  popular  of 
tour  tents. 

De»  Moines  Tent  and  Awning  Co. 
939  Walnut  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Easily  carried 
in  the  car.  This 
bag,  12x^,  is 
famished  free 
iiritb  each  equip- 
ment. 

Your  choice  of 
Olive  Drak  or 
Khaki  canvas, 
mildew  and  wa> 
torproof . N o 

poleauaad.  Put 
U Id  6 minutes. 
Campins  apace 
la  additioD  to 
ehriter  for  car, 
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Positively  No  Flies  or 
Mosquitoes  when  using 

FLY  TERROR 

the  only  Fly  Repellent  on  the  mar- 
ket. Used  with  satisfaction  by  all 
Sportsmen,  Hunters,  Anglers,  For> 
esters,  Surveyors.  Prospectors,  etc., 
wherever  Flies  or  Mosquitoes 
abound. 

It  is  effective  as  well  as  agree- 
able. Absolutely  harmless  to  the 
skin. 

You  cannot  go  in  the  bush  with- 
out it.  You  will  need  it.  You  will 
appreciate  it. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  write  to : 
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7 Notre  Dame  Sq.»  Quebec,  P.  Q.  Canada 
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E.  R.  SEELEY.  Inc 

222  Huntington  Ave.  Boston,  17  Mass. 


fished  the  surf  again  that  night  and  one 
small  channel  bass  was  taken,  enough  to 
whet  our  appetites  for  more.  Ted’s 
brother  Joe  arrived  around  midnight 
from  Ocean  City;  he  had  missed  con- 
nections in  some  way  and  had  to  hoof 
it  in  the  pitchy  dark,  with  a heavy  pack 
on  his  back,  across  the  long  bridge — 
some  job,  as  you  who  know  the  locality 
may  vouch  for. 

A FTER  breakfast  the  next  morning 
all  but  Charlie  and  me  took  the 
skiff  up  the  inlets  to  investigate  the  eel 
pots.  Charlie  helped  me  erect  my  little 
tent  and  then  he  and  I set  off  on  a long 
hike  to  Sea  Isle  City  for  the  boots  that 
I never  used  after  I did  purchase  them. 
The  bass  fishing  that  June  was  a boat 
proposition  or  one  of  standing  in  waist- 
deep  water,  so  flat  was  the  beach.  When 
we  returned,  we  fished  for  fluke  and 
never  in  all  my  days  had  I such  easy 
picking.  We’d  lay  flat  on  the  little  walk 
back  of  the  cottages,  scoop  up  a crab 
net  of  minnows,  bait  up,  cast  out,  and  a 
fluke,  big  as  a barn  door,  would  fling 
himself  on  that  luckless  killie.  I never 
saw  fluke  anywhere  else  the  size  of  those 
fellows. 

“We’d  better  troll  around  the  bridge 
to-night,”  said  Charlie,  “if  you  come  out 
toward  evening  you  will  hear  the  rock 
fish,  as  they  call  the  stripers  down  here, 
breaking  all  over — well,  come  on,  it’s 
lunch  time  and  here  come  the  fellows.” 

Such  scarecrows,  mud  from  the  creeks 
covered  them  from  head  to  foot,  but  eels 
they  had  by  the  basketful.  What  with 
the  fluke  and  the  eels  it  had  been  a good 
morning’s  work.  Too  tired  to  get  our 
own  meal,  we  broke  rules  again,  so, -after 
a swim  and  wash  up,  we  again  tried  to 
eat  Wittcamp  out  of  house  and  home. 
After  lunch,  the  boys  decided  to  attend 
to  their  fish  business,  so  Charlie  and  I 
spent  the  afternoon  trolling  the  sod  banks 
of  the  Inlet  for  striped  bass.  We  used 
large  striped  minnows,  called  rock  killies 
by  the  local  anglers,  on  a long-shanked 
hook  with  a spinner  above.  We  had 
strikes  aplenty,  but  landed,  due  to  all 
kinds  of  bad  luck,  not  one  single  fish. 
The  trestle  seems  to  be  the  favorite  place 
— the  huge  stripers  seem  to  lurk  above 
the  pile  work  ready  to  dart  out  now  and 
then  upon  the  small  fish.  How  the  cur- 
rent does  rush  through  those  arches.  I 
cannot  see  how  a large  fish  can  be  landed, 
hut  many  are  caught  from  that  trestle 
just  the  same. 

Several  channel  bass  were  taken  dur- 
ing the  next  few  days  by  anglers  at 
Wittcamp’s  and  we  were  getting  gloomy; 
we  angled  patiently,  but  no  luck  attended 
us — the  bass  were  not  for  us,  but  we  did 
get  lots  of  other  good  fish  to  keep  us 
going. 

Nearly  all  the  channel  bass  were  taken 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Inlet  from  boats, 
hardly  a one  was  caught  from  the  beach, 
no  one  could  fish  from  it  that  season; 
it  was  so  flat  that  one  had  to  wade  a 
hundred  yards  or  more  out  into  the  water 
in  order  to  reach  a slue.  Once  in  a while 
we  would  forget,  when  on  the  outer  bar, 
that  the  tide  was  making  and  the  inner 
slue  filling,  then  rod  in  teeth  we’d  have 
to  swim  for  it — that  is  why  I did  not  use 
my  new  boots. 
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The  last  day  dawned,  and  as  we  sat 
upon  the  porch  of  Wittcamp’s  dis- 
cussinjj  conditions,  Charlie  came  rushing 
around  the  corner  of  the  house  yelling, 
"Ocean  City  for  ours,  the  black  drum 
are  falling  all  over  the  surf.” 

We  dove  off  the  veranda,  over  to  our 
tent,  out  with  rods  and  oilskins,  into  the 
boat,  and,  with  a happy  cough  and  a 
chuckle  the  engine  took  hold  and  we  were 
oft'  through  the  Inlet  towards  Cedar 
Beach. 

We  had  a basket  of  shedder  crabs,  but 
on  arriving  at  the  beach  we  dug  a num- 
ber of  big  clams;  the  drum  is  a shellfish 
eater  and  will  not  touch  fish  bait  such  as 
bunker,  mullet,  squid,  etc.,  at  least  so 
they  say.  We  filled  our  bait  boxes  with 
cut  bait  and  waded  out  across  the  shal- 
low inner  slue  to  the  outer  bar  and,  in 
water  cold  as  ice  up  to  our  knees,  made 
our  cast.” 

‘‘There  they  are,”  yelled  Charlie,  and 
there  they  were,  to  be  sure ; we  could 
see  the  shining  forms  of  the  big  fellows 
in  the  curl  of  the  breakers  as  they  flashed 
back  the  mirrored  rays  of  the  sun.  ‘‘Capt. 
Nickerson’s  into  one,”  called  Ted.  ‘‘So 
am  I,”  replied  Joe.  Stead  then  gave  a 
yell — Ted  struck  viciously  and  snap  went 
his  rod  just  above  the  winding  check. 
He  said  things — then  tore  to  shore  and 
we  could  hear  the  put-putt  of  the  fast 
disappearing  boat  as  he  sped  campward 
for  an  extra  rod. 

The  fun  was  fast  and  furious  while  it 
lasted,  but  the  school  soon  passed  on  up 
the  coast,  leaving  a goodly  number  be- 
hind. They  were  not  wasted,  the  hotel 
was  glad  to  get  them.  The  fish  were 
all  well  over  fifty  pounds  each;  queer, 
long  - finned,  humped  - backed  fellows, 
whose  black  and  white  bars  showed 
plainly  when  first  drawn  from  the  water, 
but  faded  out  to  a dull  color  after  a 
while.  They  boomed  just  like  a drum 
and  some  of  the  fishermen  told  us  that 
at  times  they  have  felt  the  vibration  of 
the  drumming  as  a school  of  these  fish 
passed  under  their  boats. 

These  drum  have  not  the  slender  lines 
of  the  channel  bass,  nor  are  they  such 
swift  fighters,  yet,  after  they  have  taken 
the  bait  with  a savage  rush,  a mighty 
good  tussle  will  they  give  one. 

In  the  afternoon  the  fish  returned  on 
the  other  tide  and  we  all  were  there  to 
meet  them.  I was  greatly  surprised  to 
see  Dr.  Raynor  standing  knee  deep  in  the 
water — in  his  kindly  way  he  was  coach- 
ing a young  friend  in  the  art  of  surf- 
angling. Cap  and  several  of  the  Coast 
Guard  were  there,  too,  and,  as  if  to  make 
up  for  the  broken  rod,  Ted  hung  and 
quickly  landed  two  of  the  largest  fish  of 
the  day.  Dr.  Raynor’s  friend  suddenly 
gave  a wild  screech  and  started  to  run 
out  to  sea  as  a huge  drum  gulped  his 
bait  and  tore  off  for  deep  water;  the 
boy  was  game,  however,  and  fought  that 
powerful  fish  like  a veteran  and  soon  had 
it  to  gaff. 

Y^ELL,  no  channel  bass  did  I get  at 
^ Corsons.  but  nevertheless  the  Gods 
were  kind  and  sent  near  relatives,  the 
black  drum.  Less  sport,  too,  have  I had 
on  channel  bass  than  those  drum  afforded. 
What  they  may  have  lacked  in  spectacu- 
lar dash  or  pep,  they  made  up  in  their 


DISAPPEARINgTropelier^at 

A Practical  Motor  Boat  for  Sportsmen 

In  shallow  waters,  in  rocky  channels,  or  in  strange  creeks  or  bays  thick  with 
snags  and  stumps,  the  DISAPPEARING  PROPELLER  BOAT  skims  along  in 
safety. 

Rocks  and  sunken  logs  cannot  injure  the  spinning  blades  of  the  propeller. 
The  instant  an  obstruction  touches  the  protecting  guard — in  it  goes,  like  a 
turtle’s  head — safe  in  its  housing. 

This  feature  makes  the  DISAPPEARING  PROPELLER  BOAT  an  ideal  fishing 
craft.  Goes  anywhere  a rowboat  will  go.  Run  it  up  onto  the  beach,  pull  it  up 
onto  the  dock — the  propeller  is  safe  from  harm. 

Noise  of  the  engine  and  exhaust  is  completely  muffled  by  a Maxim  Silencer. 
Glides  smoothly  and  silently  along.  Any  speed  from  the  slightest  movement  up 
to  nine  miles  and  hour  for  trolling  or  for  reaching  your  favorite  fishing  grounds. 

This  is  just  the  boat  for  you  to  own  at  the  lake  this  summer.  It  is  the  first 
practical  motor  boat  for  sportsmen. 

Learn  more  about  the  DISAPPEARING  PROPELLER  BOAT. 

Write  for  complete  details. 

DISAPPEARING  PROPELLER  BOAT  CORP. 


Dept.  E 


725  Main  Street 

Canadian  Offices:  Toronto,  Canada. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


OLD  TOWN  CANODS 
PLTORBOROUGH  BOATS 


/pJ-ijfn 

Complete  Equipment 

VONLEmEKKE  &I)ETMOLD  JnC 


TENTS 
COOKING  OUTFITS 
PACKS 

SLEEPING  BAGS 

KNIVES 

AXES 

ALFORJA5 


ERSCHAUFFJ^^^.  Presidents 

349  MADIS0NMJ^NUE^_ 

New  Yosk  City 
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Two-Burner  Model 

The  most  popular  size,  being  large 
enough  for  a party  of  six  or  eight 
persons.  Price  complete,  with  utensils 
as  shown,  $15.50.  Price  without  uten- 
sils, $13.50. 


Two-Burner  Model — Closed 
(All  Equipment  Packed  Inside) 


Four  Party  Suitcase  Outfit 

A complete  equipment  for  four  persons, 
including  dishes,  cutlery,  and  cooking 
utensils,  packed  together  with  a Two- 
Burner  Auto-Kamp-Kook-Kit  (illus- 
trated above)  in  a handsome  nickel- 
trimmed  suitcase. 

Price,  complete  $42.00 

Price,  equipped  for  six  persons.  .$45.00 


your  ^est 
l/acaiionPal 

No  more  fussing  and  mussing  with  smoky 
camp  fires.  No  more  hunting  for  dry  wood. 
Every  meal  an  event  to  look  forward  to. 
You  eat  when  and  where  you  want  to  when 
you  own  an 

It  is  as  compact  as  a suitcase.  When  closed 
it  takes  up  less  room.  All  equipment  packed 
inside.  It  is  quickly  set  up  in  a few  seconds 
and  you  have  a stove  complete  in  every  de- 
tail— flame  regulator,  grates,  pressure  gauge 
and  warming  plate. 

Auto-Kamp-Kook-Kit  is  made  of  sheet  steel, 
strongly  riveted,  with  a chocolate  - brown 
baked  enamel  finish.  Tank  is  of  polished 
brass,  with  pressure  gauge  and  fully  tested. 
Has  master  burner  and  detachable  key  handle. 
Burns  ordinary  gasoline.  A thirty-mile  wind 
cannot  blow  it  out,  and  it  will  quickly  heat 
your  tent  on  a cold  day. 

For  sale  at  all  prominent  sporting  goods  deal- 
ers. Send  for  folder  showing  complete  line. 

PRENTISS-WABERS  STOVE  CO. 

General  Offices  and  Factory 
4 SPRING  ST.  WISCONSIN  RAPIDS,  WIS. 

Representatives 

Chicago,  lil. — Mr.  W.  Al.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  — Mr. 

Treat.  190  N.  State  St.  Harry  M.  Waterman, 
Dallas,  Texas — Mr.  Geo.  E.  1311  S.  Figueroa  St. 

Vickers,  411  N.  Mont  Portland,  Ore. — Mr.  F.  H. 
Clair  St.  Chown.  1121  Gasco  Bldg. 

Denver,  Colo.  — Sprake  New  York,  N.  Y. — Mr. 
Sales  Co.,  304  Charles  Chas.  G.  Johnston,  98 
Bldg.  Park  Place. 


lan— 

2I4F  W'  V Ui  S Q S 
New  York^^Halifax-^  Quebec 

The  Palatial  Twin-Screw 

S.  S.  ‘TORT  HAMILTON” 

will  make  4 unusually  attractive  yachting  cruises  (no  freight) 

New"folk”*  JULY  8-22  and  AUG.  5-19 

Stopping  one  day  (each  way)  at  Halifax — Two  days  at  Quebec 
Sailing  through  the  Gut  of  Canso  and  Northumberland  Straits,  the  broad  St.  Lawrence,  up  the 
Saguenay  River  and  thence  on  to  Quebec.  Magnificent  scenery,  smooth  water,  cool  weather.  The 
ship  has  spacious  promenade  decks,  and  deck  games,  many  rooms  with  bath,  finest  cuisine,  etc. 
Orchestra  for  Dancing. 

The  round  trip  occupies  12  days,  rate  $150  and  up 
or  one  way  to  Quebec,  5 days,  $80  and  up. 

No  Passports  required  for  these  cruises.  For  illustrated  literature  address 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  Street,  New  York,  or  any  Tourist  Agent 


LOG  CABINS 
and  COTTAGES 

By 

WILLIAM  S.  WICKS 

(Seventh  Edition) 

Full  explanations  how  to  build  and  furnish 
cabins  of  all  sizes  with  plans,  directions, 
and  numerous  illustrations.  Everything 
from  a shack  to  the  most  pretentious 
Adironack  structure,  is  included — 
Chimneys,  rustic  stairways,  etc. 

Price  $2.00  postpaid 
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heavy  surges  and  bulldog  determination 
as  they  swiftly  plunged  ahead  and  bored 
down,  down,  and  down,  as  if  to  root 
the  hook  loose  on  the  sandy  bottom. 

I had  often  been  warned  not  to  get  my 
hands  in  their  mouths  in  landing  them 
and,  as  I explored  the  mouth  of  one  that 
lay  dead,  I could  see  why  a gaff  wa's 
preferable.  Back  in  the  jaw  were  two 
solid  bony  plates,  above  and  below,  filled 
with  round  polished  teeth;  a clam  or  an 
oyster  picked  up  and  set  between  those 
crushers  would  sure  have  been  out  of 
luck.  The  fishermen  at  the  Inlet  told  me, 
so  destructive  to  the  oyster  beds  are  these 
drum,  that  they  dynamite  the  schools 
whenever  possible.  Seems  as  if  the  fish 
could  be  marketed  for  food;  they  are  not 
so  bad  to  my  mind  as  some  other  kinds 
of  fish  that  I have  eaten ; we  cut  some 
steaks  from  one  and  ate  them  broiled — a 
little  coarse,  to  be  sure,  but  not  at  all 
unpalatable. 

ARTIFICIAL  BAITS 
FOR  TROUT 

(Continued  from  page  300) 

stream,  then  floated  down  some  distance, 
to  sink,  then  up  again,  darted  back  and 
forth  in  the  most  animated  way,  played 
so  deftly,  so  delicately  as  to  appear  un- 
attached to  a line,  frollicking  about  the 
water  exactly  as  live  minnows. 

A NOTHER  deadly  method  of  proved 

success  is  to  stand  right  at  the  head 
of  a swift  runway,  then  let  the  minnow 
swim  down  fifty  to  a hundred  feet  away, 
turning  it  round  your  reel  back  in  short, 
rapid  rodtip  jerks  from  side  to  side  across 
the  runway.  If  the  minnow  is  played 
right  this  backward  movement  is  bound 
to  attract  a strike.  Sometimes  I have 
good  success  in  fishing  deep,  rather  slug- 
gish pools  by  the  use  of  a quarter-ounce 
round  sinker  tied  at  the  very  end  of  gut 
with  a twelve-inch  snell  tied  eight  inches 
above  so  that  the  minnow  can  be  dropped 
to  the  river  bed  and  pumped,  or  lifted, 
several  times  up  to  near  the  surface  and 
down  again. 

Another  effective  rig  is  to  attach  two 
minnows  on  the  leader,  the  larger,  two 
or  even  three-inch  size,  at  the  gut  end 
with  a small  one-inch  feather  minnow 
on  a four-inch  snell  three  feet  above. 
This  rig  is  best  fished  down  stream  ex- 
actly in  the  wet  style  of  casting:  allowed 
to  run  ahead  and  worked  to  all  desirable 
places  by  jerks  and  darts  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. I have  had  them  rise  repeatedly, 
then  turn  round  to  follow  the  lures  some 
distance  down  stream,  with  a hard  strike 
from  the  side.  This  action  of  following- 
down  stream  is  most  unusual  for  trout 
in  fly  fishing,  as  they  invariably  prefer 
to  run  up  stream  and  then  strike,  sinking 
slowly  down  back  to  their  chosen  place 
where  they  lie  watching  the  food  as  it 
floats  down. 

Some  other  effective  artificial  baits  for 
trout  are  the  small  crawfish,  shrimp, 
helgramite,  grasshopper,  cricket,  cater-  | 
pillar  and  caddis  creepers.  They  may  all  i 
be  played  singly  or  in  doubles  exactly  in 
the  manner  described  for  minnows.  I 
have  caught  trout  on  all  of  them,  at  the 
bottom,  midwater  and  surface  according 
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to  conditions.  The  little  double-hook 
crawfish  is  very  attractive  to  rainbows, 
especially  in  midsummer,  as  indeed  it  is 
for  river  bass.  The  material  of  which  it 
is  made  is  just  right  for  it  to  float  a 
little  while,  then  to  sink  very  slowly  to- 
wards the  bottom  yet  still  not  lie  there 
dead  but  to  float  along  by  the  action  of  a 
medium  current. 

In  giving  these  entirely  new  baits  and 
methods  a trial  the  angler  will  experience 
a new  sensation,  a pleasure  quite  as  great 
as  in  casting  flies,  both  wet  or  dry,  after 
a little  practice  in  the  right  manipulation 
of  rodtip  and  a knowledge  of  where  and 
how  to  place  them  attractively  before  the 
fish. 

Trout  cannot  nip  an  artificial  cricket 
or  grasshopper  from  the  hook  like  they 
do  so  cleverly  with  the  live  insect.  When 
they  take  these  baits  witH  a rush,  which 
is  generally  the  case,  you  need  not  strike ; 
they  hook  themselves  securely  and  to  lose 
a trout  on  them  is  hardly  possible.  It  is 
true  that  in  swift,  rushing  water  trout 
sometimes  strike  and  miss,  rising  clear 
above  the  surface.  When  that  occurs  I 
at  once  change  the  lure,  to  induce  a sec- 
ond rise,  from  a cricket  to  grasshopper 
or  minnow,  or  whatever  happens  to  be 
on  the  leader,  just  as  I would  do  at  a 
miss  on  flies.  But  as  previously  stated 
adult  trout  will  rarely  make  a second  rush 
on  the  same,  or  changed  lure;  they  are 
too  wary  for  that,  and  they  do  precisely 
the  same  to  the  natural  insect.  On  the 
whole,  I think  it  far  better  to  let  them 
alone,  note  the  spot  for  a future  occasion 
and  continue  fishing  in  a new  situation. 

Before  I invented  artificial  nature 
lures  I fished  extensively  with  all  live 
baits  by  the  various  popular  methods  in 
vogue.  But  now,  and  in  the  future,  it  is 
my  strong  conviction  that  all  species  of 
live  bait  should  not  be  used  at  all  by  any 
method  whatever.  They  should  be  let 
alone  to  grow  and  multiply  as  nature  in- 
tended for  the  maintenance  of  gamefish 
as  food  to  attain  a greater  size  and  abun- 
dance. 

If  each  individual  angler  will  confine 
his  efforts  in  all  kinds  of  angling  to  arti- 
ficial baits  and  strive  himself  to  improve 
baits  and  the  methods  employed,  there 
will  be  more  fish  to  capture,  there  will  be 
more  rational  sport,  and  they  will  get 
more  abundant  catches  of  larger  size  fish. 


A RARE  ALBACORE 

{Continued  from  page  303) 

tinct  species.  It  has  been  taken  in  the 
Atlantic  off  Florida,  and  is  known  as 
Germo  allisoni. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Beck,  in  charge  of  the  field 
work  of  the  expedition,  has  written  of 
the  capture  of  this  Christmas  Island  fish 
as  follows : 

“A  w'hite  rag  tied  around  a heavy  hook 
and  trailed  at  the  end  of  a long  line  se- 
cured for  us  a fine  fish  near  Christmas 
Island,  and  this  when  cooked  proved  bet- 
ter eating  than  the  bonitas  which  were 
often  caught  on  shell  hooks  by  the  sail- 

if 


Wood  Smoke 

at  Twilight 

Are  you  longing  for  “the  trail  that  leads  back 
from  the  water’s  edge,  tangled  and  overgrown? ’’ 

Come  to  this  “Campers’  Floor” — this  city  of 
the  wilderness — showing  every  tent,  from  the 
Arab’s  to  the  canoeist’s — “for  half  of  the  joy  of  the  trip,  my  boy,  is 
getting  your  traps  to  go!” 

For  every  type  of  duffle  and  every  article  of  camp  equipment  the 
“Greatest  Sporting  Goods  Store  in  the  World”  is  the  recognized 
authority.  Write  for  Camping  Booklet 

Abercrombie  & Fitch  Co* 

EZRA  H.  FITCH,  President 
Madison  Avenue  and  45th  Street,  New  York 

^*Where  the  Blazed  Trail  Crosses  the  Boulevard** 


Hot  Biscuits  and  Combread  with  Honey 

Out  in  the  Woods,  Baked  in 

The  Livingood  Collapsible  Stove 

{Patent  applied  ^or) 

This  stove  is  strongly  built  of  22  and  26 -gauge  iron,  without 
bolts  or  screws  to  get  loose.  The  hinges,  of  copper,  are  wired 
and  riveted  and  constructed  with  the  body,  insuring  durability 
and  perfect  working  condition  always,  as  the  stove,  so  put  to- 
gether, cannot  fall  apart. 

Size,  set  up,  W/2  inches  high,  12^  wide,  and  20^4  long. 
Price,  including  oven,  8-cup  coffee  pot,  and  3V^-quart  water 
container,  $12  at  factory  in  Elverson. 

Save  your  automobile  gas  and  oil. 

This  stove  burns  wood  or  charcoal. 

B.  S.  LIVINGOOD,  Box  7,  ELVERSON,  PA. 


Folded,  like 
suitcase,  enclos- 
ing pipe;  size 
4xl2%x20% 
inches ; weight 
15  lbs. 

Price  - $7.50 


WITCH-ELK  BOOTS 

LIGHTEST  AND  EASIEST  BOOTS  MADE 

All  heights  for  men  and  women.  Comfort  sportsman’s  first 
essential.  Feet  stand  hardest  knocks.  Protect  them  with 

Witch -Elk  Boots 


Ask  dealer  to  order  pair  or 
write  for  Catalogue  R. 


Also  moccasins,  golf,  tennis, 
baseball  and  all  athletic  shoes 


Witchell  - Sheill  Company 


DETROIT, 

MICHIGAN 


New  U.  S.  Navy  Rain 

Suit,  $3.75  Prepaid 


will  keep  you  dry  in  the  hardest  rain  and 
protect  against  the  roughest  wind.  Made 
of  the  best  watershedding  cloth  the  Gov- 
ernment could  find.  Suit  consists  of 
Blouse,  Pants  and  Cap.  Never  gets 
sticky  like  a slicker.  Once  you  wear 
a suit  you*U  never  make  another  trip 
without  one.  Send  for  one  of  these 
brand  new  suits,  and  if  you  are  not  satis- 
fied, retarn  it  and  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 

Mueller  Distributing  Go. 

09  Alamo  Naf  1 Bank  Bldg.,  San  Antonio.  Texas 


COPPER  CANS 

For  GASOLINE  and  HOME  USE 

Screw  Top. 

Postage  and  Insurance 
50c  Extra.  Chicago  and 
West  75c  Extra. 

Prices  on  large  and 
special  made  cans 
by  request. 

These  cans  furnished  with 
% or  V2  in.  unions. 

COPPER  TUBING 

% in.  soft  copperi 
^ubing  1 5c;  in. 
tubing,  25c  per 

CsUlogue  Free  on  Request  foot. 

Deposit  Repaired  on  All  C.  0.  D.  Orders 

NATIONAL  CAN  CO. 

Dept.  18  1826  Ridge  Avenue 

PHILADELPHIA,  FA.  ____ 


1 3 Gal. 

$4.75 

1 5 Gal. 

5.50 

M S Oal. 

7.50 

1 10  Gal. 

10.50 

1 13  Gal. 

12.50 

1 15  Gal. 

15.50 
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#]^EW-itoTERE5f 

NORTH  ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 

Directly  on  the  Ocean 

The  Resort  Hotel  Pre-Eminent 

American  Plan  Capacity  600  Now  Open 

New  Jersey’s  Most  Beautiful  a la  Carte  Grill-Room 


HOT  AND  COHD  SEA  WATEE  IN  ALL  ROOMS 
Golf  That  Makes  You  Play  Youp  Best 
Interesting  Social  Life.  Daily  Concerts  and  Dancing. 

New  Swimming  Pod  Adjoining.  Fine  Ocean  Bathing 
SHERMAN  DENNIS,  Manager 

New  York  Office,  8 W.  40th  St.  Telephone,  8310  Longacre 

McDonnell  & Co. ; — Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

On  “The  New  Jersey  Tour,  a Road  of  Never-Ending  Delight.” 

WINTER  RESORT— OE  SOTO  HOTEL— SAVANNAH,  GA. 

The  Premier  Tourist  Hotel  of  the  South. 

Open  Jan.  1-May  1. 


NATURE’S  BIG  FISH  AND  BIG 
GAME  SANCTUARY 

The  Bass,  Pike, 
’Lunge,  Bird  and 
Deer  country  of 
your  heart’s  desire, 
backed  with  the 
famous  “SAMOSET” 
guarantee  of  satis- 
faction or  your 
money  back.  The 
kind  of  camps  and 
the  kind  of  service 
that  make  you  anx- 
ious to  come  again. 
ACCOMMODATIONS  TO  SUIT  EVERY- 
BODY’S POCKET  from  a primitive  log 

cabin,  or  cottage  camp,  where  you  can 
“Batch  it”  to  your  own  liking  at  very  little 
per  day,  to  our  more  pretentious  Main  Camp 
with  its  “best  table  in  the  Northland,”  and 
all  the  luxuries  of  running  water,  bath, 

indoor  toilet,  etc.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 


500  ACRES 

Superb  tract  of  500  acres,  with  large  stone  mansion, 
24  rooms,  near  Bedford  Village,  within  45  miles  of 
New  York  City;  500  feet  altitude.  Beautiful  rolling 
country;  much  dense  woodland  and  small  game. 
Four  ponds. 

Suitable  for  Golf  and  Game  Club,  or  Private  Estate. 
No  exchange.  Price  $125,000,  cash. 

Address  OWNER,  Apt.  43, 

12  West  44th  St..  New  York  City. 


Subscribe  NOW 

FOR 

Forest  and  Stream 

$3.00  PER  YEAR 


LIVE  HELGRAMITE  FOR  BLACK  BASS 

Shipped  direct  to  your  fishing  station,  $5.00  per  100. 
Order  in  advance.  Send  check  or  money  order.  Prompt 
shipment.  Special  bait  box  for  Helgramite,  $1.25.  Instruc- 
tions how  to  keep  them,  25c. 

J.  G.  BURST.  RIDGEWOOD,  N.  J. 


REINDEER  HUNTING— NORWAY 

Excellent  sport  on  accessible  private  preserves,  com- 
fortable lodges.  Season  opens  August  25th;  gooil  trout 
fishing  from  July  10th.  Ryper  shooting.  Apply  sole 
agents:  TRITTON  & EVANS.  106.  Piccadilly.  London. 
England.  Cables;  “TRITTVANS— London.” 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.,  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon  and 
Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newtoundlana 
say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with 
such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully 
forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent,  ^ . 

Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.  St.  John  s,  Newfoundland 


LETTERS,  QUESTIONS 
AND  ANSWERS 

(^Continued  from  page  313) 

much  as  look  at  the  feast  spread  before 
her.  Later  we  purchased  the  bird  in 
order  to  have  the  right  to  protect  her 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
she  was  subjected  to  forced  feeding,  just  ( 
enough  bread  and  milk  to  sustain  life. 

Upon  reaching  New  York  a large  cage  i' 
was  provided  and  soon  this  shy,  w’ild  i 
bird  with  her  iridescent  coat  of  purplish  I 
blue  and  bluish  green,  with  her  carmine  I 
beak  and  pink-tinted,  gray  frontal  shield 
seemed  a very  New  Yorker.  Her  dress, 
in  it5  harmonious  color  blending,  out- 
shone the  Paris  gowms  of  New  York’s  . 
gorgeously  dressed  women.  She  appa-  j 
rently  enjoyed  life  at  the  Hotel  Imperial,  . 
eating  their  yellow  corn  muffins  with  ■ 
ravenous  satisfaction. 

The  little  gallinule  was  gentle  and 
affectionate  and  at  the  end  of  two  months  ■ 
she  w’as  brought  back  to  Florida,  where  i 
it  was  decided  to  give  her  back  her  free- 
dom. When  the  little  bird  was  turned 
out  of  her  cage  on  the  shore  of  Tohope-  i 
kaliga,  she  ran  along  for  a few  steps,  ) 
then  with  a wffiimsical  look  and  a turn 
of  her  head  she  w’ould  stop,  as  much  as  • 
to  say:  “do  you  mean  it — am  I free?” 
Then  running  a few  steps  farther  she 
w’ould  stop  again  with  the  same  ques- 
tioning look,  until  she  approached  the  ,, 
lily  pads.  These  green,  luscious  looking 
clumps  seemed  to  bring  back  home  mem-  ' 
ories  and  slipping  into  the  seclusion  of 
the  lily  leaves,  she  vanished,  entering  ' 
that  liberty  that  every  wild  creature  j 
craves  and  inherits  as  its  natural  rights.  ;l 
Minnie  Moore- Willson,  j 


KILLDEER  PLOVER’S  NEST 
ON  CAR  TRACKS 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

I WAS  interested  in  reading  the  article 
by  Mr.  H.  L.  Allen,  New  York,  in  the 
June  number  of  Forest  and  Stream 
about  the  nests  of  Killdeer  plover.  I had 
a little  experience  with  one  myself,  only 
somew’hat  remote  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  In  the  latter  part  of  April  a Kill- 
deer’s  nest  was  called  to  my  attention  by 
the  motorman  on  an  Interurban  car  on 
the  V.  T.  Traction  Co.  Lines  in  south- 
eastern Kansas.  The  nest  was  built  in 
the  center  of  the  track  on  the  rock  ballast 
and  contained  four  eggs.  The  old  bird 
was  disturbed  from  six  A.  M.  to  twelve 
P.  M.  about  every  forty-five  minutes  by 
passing  passenger  cars  besides  extra  bag- 
gage cars,  but  finally  hatched  the  eggs 
all  right.  Less  than  five  hours  after 
hatching  they  left  their  nest  and  were 
running  around. 

E.  Fairleigh,  Kansas. 


GAME  REFUGES  A HELP  j 

'"THE  usefulness  of  game  refuges  in  i 
t protecting  wild  birds  and  animals  and  > 
increasing  their  numbers,  has  so  often  ^ 
been  explained  that,  by  most  people,  it  , 
must  be  well  understood.  Yet  e.xamples  • 
of  it  which  are  constantly  occurring  are 
worth  mentioning  and  giving  wide  pub-  ,i 
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Hcity.  One  of  these  is  noted  in  the 
March  number  of  Fins,  Feathers  and 
Fur,  the  publication  of  the  Minnesota 
Game  and  Fish  Department. 

Up  in  Pine  County,  Minnesota,  there 
is  a game  refuge  consisting  of  six  town- 
ships, where  the  wolves  have  largely  been 
killed  off  by  trappers,  and  where,  be- 
cause of  the  alertness  and  activity  of  the 
Warden  and  the  cooperation  of  a great 
majority  of  the  residents,  the  deer  are 
left  pretty  much  undisturbed. 

Five  years  ago,  when  this  refuge  was 
first  established,  Mr.  Sheridan  Greig,  its 
Game  Warden,  estimated  that  the  total 
number  of  deer  within  it  was  twenty- 
two.  Last  March,  however,  the  same 
Game  Warden  spent  three  days  in  going 
through  the  yards  of  the  deer  in  only  two 
townships  of  the  six'  the  refuge  contains. 
In  these  two  townships  he  counted  four 
hundred  and  fifty  deer,  and  estimated 
that  within  the  entire  refuge  there  were 
not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  deer.  This 
estimated  number  represents  the  increase 
by  breeding,  and  also  the  animals  that 
have  gathered  there  for  safety;  for  it  is 
everywhere  the  common  e.xperience  that 
deer  and  other  animals  resort  to  places 
where  they  are  not  disturbed,  and  remain 
there.  The  deer  consider  these  places 
just  what  we  call  them — refuges. 

This  example  and  others  that  we  often 
hear  of  should  encourage  every  lover 
of  our  wild  things — winged  and  four- 
footed — to  do  what  he  can  to  help  pro- 
vide refuges  where  they  may  be  safe. 
Such  refuges,  for  wild  fowl  at  least,  are 
promised  by  the  passage  of  the  New- 
Anthony  bill  now  before  Congress. 


MOOSE  IN  THE  GASPE 
HIGHLANDS 

{Continued  from  page  297) 

hut  a continuation  of  the  same  skyward 
journey  but  just  completed. 

At  length,  however,  the  real  crest  was 
reached,  after  a steady,  panting  climb  of 
two  hours  and  a half.  The  scene  which 
now  unfolded  itself  before  my  eyes  was 
alone  well  worth  all  my  efforts;  unob- 
structed of  vision,  far  to  the  north,  snow- 
clad  and  monstrous,  loomed  old  Mount 
Logan,  from  whose  summit,  I was  told, 
may  be  seen  the  far-stretching  blue  wat- 
ers of  the  St.  Lawrence;  short  of  this 
could  be  seen  the  broad  mountain  clear- 
ing of  the  lead  mines,  with  the  faint 
puff  of  steam  from  the  mine  stack,  ris- 
ing like  a fairy  plume;  almost  at  one’s 
feet,  the  Cascapedia,  like  a silver  ribbon, 
wound  its  way  to  the  southward,  its 
course  visible  for  miles ; while  across 
the  valley,  far  vistas  of  jumbled  moun- 
tain tops  of  unbroken  green,  merged  in 
the  distant  skyline. 

A light  fall  of  snow  covered  the  upper 
slopes  along  the  route  we  were  travel- 
ing, making  easy  tracking  possible ; it  was 
indeed  famous  hunting  ground  for  cari- 
bou or  moose;  the  vast  stretches  of  moss 
barren  were  the  favorite  feeding  grounds 
of  the  former,  while  in  the  cherry  and 
birch  thickets  bordering  the  summit 
plateaus,  any  turn  might  bring  us  on  the 
latter,  the  prime  object  of  my  quest. 

All  day,  however,  we  coasted  the  high 
slopes  without  signs  of  game,  save  a two- 


BIG  GAME 


Grizzly  Bear  Black  Bear 

Bighorn  Sheep  Mountain  Goat 

Deer  Caribou 


Brown  Bear 
Moose 


Billy  Soule’s  Camps  on 
Lake  Millmagassett 

on  the  headwaters  of  the  Aroostook  River. 
There  is  no  better  trout  fishing  in  Maine, 
and  a good  country  to  get  bear,  deer  and 
P^*"f****^Sc  shooting  in  the  fall.  Fine  camps 
to  stay  in.  and  a good  table. 

Soule;,  ox  BOW^,  Me.,  Aroostook  Co. 


Magnificent  trophies  await  the  keen  sports- 
man in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies.  The 
suspense  of  the  stalk  and  the  thrill  of  the  ‘kill’ 
will  furnish  pulse-quickening  memories  for  the 
rest  of  your  life.  Plan  your  trip  NOW.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  take  you  quickly 
to  the  finest  haunts  of  Big  Game  in  the 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  ROCKIES 


Information  from  A.  O.  Seymour, 
General  Tourist  Agent, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
Montreal,  Canada 


— BLACK  BASS  — 

At  ^Voodland  Camps,  one  mile  to  Belgrade 
Lakes  village  famous  for  bass,  trout,  and 
salmon  fishing;  bungalows,  open  fires,  perfect 
sanitation.  Make  reservations  for  the  family. 
NO  BLACKFLIES.  Auto  service.  Garage. 
Tele.  33-14.  One  night  from  New  York,  Bar 
Harbor  Express. 

C.  M.  THWING  Belgrade  Lakes,  Maine. 


New  North  Pond  House  and  Camps 

SMITHFIELD,  MAINE 

Situated  on  eastern  shore  of  North  Pond  at  the 
outlet  of  East  Pond  stream.  The  best  bass  fishing 
in  the  Belgrade  Lakes.  Pickerel  and  perch  in  great 
abundance.  Good  roads  connect  with  fine  trout  and 
salmon  waters.  Pine  meals,  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  electric  lights  in  main  house.  Local  and  long 
distance  telephones. 

LITTLEFIELD  & BLAISDELL, 

F.  D.  34 OAKLAND,  MAINE 


NORTHERN 

TIMAGAMI 


ONTARIO 

Wabi-Kon  Camp 
Lake  Timagami 
Ontario,  Canada 

The  unspoiled  country — A real  North  Woods  Camp  with 
every  comfort  in  the  heart  of  four  million  acres  of 
virgin  forest — 1502  lakes.  Wonderful  fishing.  Guides, 
Boats,  Canoes  and  Launches,  Bathing,  Tramping.  One 
night  from  Toronto.  Excellent  table.  Write  for  booklets. 
MISS  E.  ORR,  Timagami  P.  0.,  Northern  Ont. 


Northern  Ontario,  Nipissing  District 

CAMP  CHAMPLAIN 

All  spring-fed  waters  where  the  fish  give  you  a 
fight.  Black  bass,  pickerel,  pike,  muscalonge,  salmon 
and  speckled  trout.  Easily  accessible  by  rail  and 
boat.  Accommodation  for  automobile  tourists. 

Trout  season— May  1 to  September  15.  Main  Camp 
opens  June  15.  All  home  cooking.  Guides,  boats, 
canoes,  launches  and  fine  bathing  beach.  Deer,  bear, 
ducks  and  partridge  in  season.  Write  tor  booklet.  . 
E.  L.  HUGHES,  Camp  Champlain,  Trout  Mills,  Ont. 


RIVERSIDE  RANCH 

CECIL  J.  HUNTINGTON 

Cody,  Wyoming 

Fine  Trout  Fishing  on  Ranch.  Yellowstone 
Park,  Jackson’s  Hole,  Bridget  Lake,  and  Two 
Ocean  Pass  by  pack  train.  Big  Game  Hunt- 
ing  and  Big  Heads  our  specialty. 


Salmon  Fishing  to  Rent 

On  North  shore  of  St.  Lawrence.  Com- 
pletely fitted  camp — supplies  all  in.  Fish- 
ing for  two  rods.  Apply 

MR.  COPLEY  AMORY, 

Walpole,  New  Hampshire. 
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ADIRONDACK 

Fisherman,  hunter,  or  pleasure-seeker,  we  are 
ready  for  you  at  Sunset  Inn,  on  the  largest  lake 
in  the  Mountains.  Here  game  abounds  and  nature 
reigns  supreme.  Small  camps  ; fireplace  ; lounging 
room,  dancing,  and  all  improvements.  Write  for 
particulars. 

BEEBE  & ASHTON 

Cranberry  Lake  New  York 

ADIRONDACK  HOUSE 

APPLY  FOR  RATES 

Camps  to  let  furnished  (except  Blankets  and 
Linen)  $15  to  $3  0 per  week.  Cottage  Sites 
to  lease  and  for  sale. 

For  Particulars  Address 

MRS.  E.  MEAD,  Indian  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Long  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Adirondacks 

Why  go  to  Maine  or  Canada  when  I can  give 
you  good  hunting  and  fishing  3 00  miles  from 
New  York  City?  Lake  and  Brook  Trout, 
Bass,  Pike,  May  1st  to  Aug.  31st.  Deer, 
Oct.  15th  to  Nov.  15th.  Guides  on  applica- 
tion. $23.00  per  week  and  up.  All  inquiries 
cheerfully  answered. 

FRANK  PLUM  LEY’S  CAMPS 


INDIAN  MEADOWS  RANCH 

Spend  your  vacation  on  a Wyoming  ranch, 
on  the  north  fork  of  \Vind  River,  in  the 
big-game  country.  Trout  fishing,  horseback 
riding,  camping  trips  in  the  mountains  with 
pack  outfits.  Trips  to  Jackson’s  Hole  and 
Yellowstone  Park.  Elk,  Sheep  and  Deer- 
hunting  in  season.  Write  for  rates,  etc. 

T.  M.  BAIN 

Indian  Meadows  Ranch.  Circle,  AVvominff 


The  Favorite  Hotel  of 
Block  Island,  Rhode  Island 

Best  Tuna  Fishing  on  Atlantic  Coast 
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STEWART  KIDD  FAMOUS  OUTDOOR  BOOKS 


Send  for  Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue 

STEWART  KIDD,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


BIRDS  OF  AMERICA 

Edited  by  T.  Gilbert  Pearson, 

John  Burroughs  and  Others 


1,000  of  our  native  birds  described  and  pictured^— 
over  300  species  in  color.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
subject  has  been  dealt  with  fully  in  a popular  work; 

and  the  treatment  is  not  fragmentary it  is  complete 

and  systematic,  with  many  interesting  stories  of  bird 
life  surrounding  the  hundreds  of  pictures.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  material  the  foremost  naturalists, 
sportsmen,  and  scientists  have  united.  Three  splen- 
did volumes — 8x11  inches — bound  in  Cf) 

heavy  buckram.  Price  for  complete  set.  . . 


ADVENTURES  IN  ANGLING 


A BOOK  OF  SALT  WATER  FISHING 


By  Van  Campen  Heilner 


Here  is  a book  of  deep-sea  fishing  as  exciting  and  thrilling 
as  its  name  implies.  Mr.  Heilner  has  had  an  adventurous 
and  romantic  career  as  a big  game  fisher  in  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  and  he  recounts  his  experiences  in  vivid,  brilliant 
words.  There  are  many  photographs  taken  by  the  author 
and  three  pictures  in  color  by  Frank  Stick.  » 

The  Pittsburg  Press  “Exceptionally  interesting.” 

The  Commercial  Tribune  (Cincinnati):  “He  hits  a stride 

that  brings  not  alone  anglers,  but  those  who  have  dreamed  of  the  “Coast 
of  Romance”  to  their  reading  tiptoes.” 


$3.00 


TRAIL  CRAFT 


By  Claude  P.  Fordyce 

Introduction  by  Stewart  Edward  White 


The  Book  of  The  Pike 


By  O.  W,  Smith 


In  this  book  an 
experienced  o u t - 
doorsman  and  wil- 
derness traveler 
tells  the  holiday- 
hunter  how  to  go 
about  it.  Some  of 
the  chapters:  Out- 
fitting for  Go-Light 
Trips.  Motor 
Camping.  Tent 
Making  at  Home. 
The  Camp  Cuisine. 
Hints  on  Desert 
Travel.  Game  Hunt- 
ing With  a Camera. 
Taking  the  Place  of 
the  Doctor.  There  are  20  chapters,  nu- 
merous illustrations  and  practical  work- 
ing drawings  of  how  to  get  your  motor 
out  of  mud  or  sand,  how  to 
make  tents,  rain-capes,  etc... 


DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  OF  SALMON 
FISHING  IN  THE  TWEED 

By  William  Scrape 

A new  edition  of  Scrope’s  masterpiece 
by  H.  T.  Sheringham  of  The  Field,  Lon- 
don. Illustrated  with  many  color 
plates  and  black-and  - fljg 
whites  ^O.UU 


This  is  the  first 
book  published  in 
America  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Pike 

family  pickerel, 

great  pike,  and 
muske  llunge.  As 
Angling  Editor  of 
Outdoor  Life  Mr. 

Smith  has  been 
more  questioned  as 
to  the  identity  of 
these  fish  than  any 

others except  the 

Western  T routs. 

In  The  Book  of  the 
Pike  he  clearly  ex- 
plains how  to  distinguish  one  specimen 
from  another.  And  besides  much  nat- 
ural history  and  scientific  information, 
there  are  many  interesting 
anecdotes.  Illustrated 


$3.00 


THE  FLY-FISHER’S 
ENTOMOLOGY 

By  Alfred  Ronalds 

First  published  in  1836  and  still  a 
standard  work.  A new  edition  by  H.  T. 
Sheringham,  with  20  full-page  color 
plates  and  1 4 black  - and- 
whites  


$5.00 


day  old  moose  track  and  those  of  numer- 
ous deer,  in  which  latter  I was  not  in- 
terested. 

We  descended  at  dusk  through  one  of  | 
the  rocky  glens  in  which  were  set  the  ’ 
traps  of  that  mighty  Gaspesian  hunter  j 
of  hear,  old  Uncle  Peter  Coul. 

But  withal  the  absence  of  game  signs  ' 
it  was  indeed  a day  of  exquisite  joy  and 
lingering  memory;  each  change  of  ele- 
vation, each  turn  of  mountain  shoulder, 
brought  new  and  ever-shifting  scenes — - 
of  deep-wooded  glen  or  sun-flecked 
mountain  slope,  seemingly  drifting  like 
an  unobstructed  panorama  of  a mystic 
land  below  and  around  us,  and  mingled 
with  the  sense  of  entrancing  beauty  of 
the  setting,  the  unbroken  silence  save 
for  the  soft  padding  of  moccasined  feet,  ' 
and  the  never-ceasing  tingling  of  alert 
nerves,  at  the  ever-present  possibility  ; 
which  each  thicket  might  reveal. 

The  first  dividend  of  our  trip  was  de- 
clared when  we  reached  our  camp 
at  nightfall ; Hilliard  was  our  cook  and 
a good  one,  and  as  we  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  our  camp,  no  aroma  of  viands  of 
the  elect  was  equal  to  that  which  greeted 
our  nostrils;  far  back  into  the  dim  dis- 
tance of  forgotten  recollections  was  con- 
signed the  jaded  appetite  I had  but  yes- 
terday nursed  at  some  metropolitan  din- 
ing table;  partridge  broiled  to  a turn;  a 
couple  of  freshly  caught  trout  from  a 
nearby  mountain  brook;  crisp,  crinkley 
bacon;  golden  brown  flap-jacks  and  that 
rare  delicacy  of  the  trail — the  horror  of 
the  city  stomach — thin  slices  of  raw 
onions,  all  washed  down  with  sundry! 
“kittles”  of  black  tea;  only  he  who  knows  | 
can  appreciate  and  back  into  one’s  veins 
surges  the  forgotten  springs  of  new  life, 
of  youth  once  more. 

Ere  the  pink  of  the  following  dawn 
had  touched  the  crests  of  the  mountains, 
we  were  headed  up  once  more  on  our 
mountain  trail,  over  the)  flanks  of  Lower 
Falls  Mountain.  It  was  a hard  day’s 
hunt,  twice  climbing  elevations  of  two 
thousand  feet,  covering  three  great  val- 
leys. 

Only  by  a margin  of  a scant  three 
minutes  we  missed  contact  with  tw'o  fine 
caribou  bulls.  Cutting  in  on  their  trails, 
where  the  saliva  from  their  feeding  was 
still  warm  on  the  frozen  moss,  we  gave 
chase  over  a great  slope  of  loose,  ice- 
covered  rock,  falling  away  a thousand 
feet  into  the  valley  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees ; unfortunately  the  wind 
shifted  to  our  backs  and  where  the  w'an- 
dering,  ice-chipped  trail  of  our  quarry 
suddenly  changed  into  great  leaps  for 
the  cover  of  the  inner  valley,  we  knew 
they  had  caught  our  wind  and  we  aban- 
doned the  chase.  We  covered  twelve 
miles  this  day,  all  up  and  down  work. 

The  next  day  was  to  be  my  last  in  the 
mountains,  and  on  it  turned  the  fortunes 
of  the  hunt;  the  hard  work  of  the  pre- 
ceding days  had  brought  its  reward  in 
renewed  strength  and  improved  wind  for 
the  heaviest  of  mountain  work  on  the 
morrow,  and  the  dusk  before  the  dawn 
found  us  well  on  our  way  up  Big  Berry; 
by  mid  morning  we  were  passing  the 
upper  promontory  of  Flagstaff  Moun- 
tain, a skyline  landmark,  visible  for  miles 
up  and  down  the  valley ; at  noon  we  dry- 
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In  the  Big  Cities,  Along  Blazed  Trails  and  in  the  Small  Villages  Your  Classified  Advertisement 

if  Printed  Here  Will  Reach  Thousands  of  Sportsmen 

Among  these  thousands  are  a great  many  that  can  use  and  that  will  pay  money  for  the  sporting  equipment  that  you  no  longer  need. 
Guns,  rifles,  canoes,  boats,  dogs,  reels,  fishing  rods — all  kinds  of  old  hunting  and  fishing  equipment — can  be  sold  or  exchanged  here. 
Write  a brief  description  of  your  possession — send  it  with  a remittance  of  ten  cents  per  word  (Initials  and  numbers  count  as  a word). 
We  accept  stamps,  coin,  money  orders  or  checks.  Remittance  must  be  enclosed  with  order.  August  classified  columns  close  June  30th. 

The  Market  Place,  Forest  and  Stream  Magazine,  9 E.40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ANTIQUES  AND  COINS 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  AND 
I German  5pf.,  30c.;  Italy  2Uc.,  and  catalog  10c. 
Homer  Schultz,  King  City,  Mo. 

f CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  27c; 
half-dollar  size  53c ; eagle  cent  and  catalogue,  10c. 
Norman  Schultz,  Box  140,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


BINOCULARS 


FOR  SALE— BINOCULARS  AT  UNHEARD- 
1 of  prices.  Send  for  list,  J.  Dillin,  102  West  Front 
St.,  Media,  Pa. 


BOATS  AND  LAUNCHES 


FREE  TRIAL,  JOHNSON  OUTBOARD  Mo- 
tors. Hyde  propellers,  accessories,  cut  prices,  free 
deliveries.  Large  variety  new,  rebuilt,  engines. 
Canoes,  Camping  Outfits,  Bicycle  Motors.  Free 
catalogues.  Canadian  Boat  & Engine  Exchange, 
Toronto,  Canada. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  SPORTSMAN 


SPORTS,  HUNTING  AND  FISHING 

books.  Send  3c.  for  large  catalogue  of  Rare  and 
Out-of-Print  Books,  Pamphlets  and  Engravings 
relating  to  out-door  life  and  pastimes,  nature-study 
and  kindred  subjects.  Franklin  Bookshop,  920 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG  MONEY  AND  FAST  SALES.  EVERY 
owner  buys  gold  initials  for  his  auto.  You  charge 
$1.50,  make  $1.35.  Ten  orders  daily  easy.  Write 
for  particulars  and  free  samples.  American  Mono- 
gram Co.,  Dept.  34,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 
ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary ; details  free.  Press  syndicate,  529,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC.,  ARE 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  manuscript  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  51S  Hannibal,  Mo. 


FISH  WITH  LIVE  BAIT 


FISHERMEN— LIVE  BAIT  FOR  FRESH 
and  salt  water  fishing.  Send  for  descriptive  price 
list.  Bait  shipped  parcel  post.  American  Bait 
Co.,  10  South  5th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


CLEVELAND  GUN  SHOP,  MINNEAPOLIS. 
Gunsmiths ; large  assortment  of  used  guns  always 
in  stock.  205  South  Seventh  St. 


1892  WINCHESTER,  32-20  REPEATER, 
$16.50;  1906  Winchester,  .22  repeater,  rifles 

perfect,  $12;  1S97  Winchester  repeater,  16  gauge, 
$22.  Examination.  Everett  Moore,  Denton,  Ark. 


FINE  $40  STEVENS  TARGET  RIFLE,  $25. 
Sent  privilege  of  examination.  Elias  G.  Kennedy, 
R.F.D.  No.  1,  Tiadaghton,  Pa. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  FOR  16c.;  CLEANING 
patches,  just  the  right  size  for  cleaning  .22  cali- 
bre rifles  and  revolvers.  Ideal  Chemical  Co., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


MANNLICHER  - SCHONAUER  RIFLES, 
18j4-inch  barrels.  Full  stock,  butt  trap,  etc. 
6.5  m.m.  and  9..5  m.m.  Genuine,  brand  new,  not 
cut  down,  refinished  army  rifles.  Prices  June  and 
Jnly,  $47. .50.  Immediate  delivery.  Circulars,  10 
cents  in  stamps.  Pacific  Sales,  Ltd.,  Moscow, 
Idaho. 


MAUSER  SUPER  ACCURATE  RIFLES, 
sporters,  .30-06  Springfield  cartridge.  The  all- 
around  rifle.  Immediate  delivery.  Circulars,  10 
cents  in  stamps.  Pacific  Sales,  Ltd.,  Moscow, 
Idaho. 


FRANKLIN  BOOKSHOP 

Old  and  Rare  Books 
RELATING  TO 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  AMERICANA 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 

Forest  and  Stream,  June  2,  1922. 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  decided  to  continue  our 
advertisement  of  Sporting  Books  in  Forest  and 
Stream  through  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October,  as  we  have  found  the  re- 
sults satisfactory,  having  secured  several  new 
customers.  Very  truly  yours, 

Franklin  Bookshop, 
(Signed)  S.  N.  RHOADS. 


GUNS  & AMMUNITION  (Continued) 


OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS 

bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Kentucky  flintlock 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns,  swords, 
powder-horns,  etc.  Lists  free.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  873  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


THREE  HIGH-CLASS  LONDON  GUNS 

belonging  to  the  estate  of  a well-known  sportsman, 
one  by  Stephen  Grant,  hammer  gun  under  lever, 
31-in.  barrels;  one  by  James  Woodward’s  Sons, 
hammer  under  lever,  30-in.  barrels  ; one  hammerless 
James  Woodward  automatic  action  under  lever,  29- 
in.  barrels,  beautiful  stock,  exquisite  workmanship 
and  engraving ; first-class  condition.  All  three 
are  12-gauge  stocks,  14j4  by  2)4  by  1/4-  Price, 
$250,  for  the  three.  A.  B.  C.,  Forest  and  Stream, 
9 East  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 


33  WINCHESTER  TAKE-DOWN  PEEP 
sights,  fine  condition,  absolutely  perfect  inside, 
belt,  loading  tools,  shells,  “Lubaloy”  bullets,  etc. 
$37.50.  B.  Cottrell,  Harrison  Valley,  Pa. 


WANTED— SECOND-HAND  WINCHESTER 
1912 — twelve-gauge,  thirty-inch,  full  choke.  Any 
grade,  fair  condition,  better  grade  preferred.  Cash. 
W.  M.  Morrison,  Owen  Sound,  Canada. 


WORLD’S  BEST:  LUGER  PISTOLS,  BAR- 
rels  4-in.,  6-in.,  8-in.,  12-in.,  or  16-in.  Mauser  pis- 
tols, long  barrels,  holster  stocks  for  both.  Mauser 
Springfield  and  Mannlicher  Schonauer  sporting 
rifles.  Circulars  10  cents  in  stamps.  Pacific  Sales, 
Ltd.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


ELECTRICITY  TAUGHT  BY  EXPERTS; 

earn  while  you  learn  at  home ; electrical  book  and 
proof  lessons  free ; your  success  guaranteed,  posi- 
tion secured.  Write  Chief  Engineer,  2146  Law- 
rence Ave.,  Dept.  1294,  Chicago,  111. 


LIVE  STOCK 


DECOYS,  CALLERS,  PURE  BRED,  WILD 
Mallards,  $5.00  pair,  12  eggs  $2..50.  Black  Mal- 
lard- Eggs  $6.00-12.  English  Callers,  $10.00  pair, 
12  eggs  $5.00  extra  drakes.  Duck  Book,  25c. 
Wild  Canada  Geese.  Ferrets  for  sale.  Mail  drafts. 
E.  Breman  Co.,  Danville,  111. 


ENGLISH  PHEASANT  EGGS,  $2.40  SET- 
ting.  Golden  and  Silver  $4.00  setting.  Amherst, 
Versicolor  and  Reeves  $4.75  setting.  Wild  Turkey 
eggs  $4.50  setting.  Color  catalog,  400  varieties, 
wild  game,  30  cents.  Lowest  prices.  Exchanges 
made.  U.  Pheasantry,  1026  West  24th  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  MALES  $1.50. 
Bred  females  $5.00  to  $6.00.  Chamberlain  Bros., 
Ferret  Colony,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


GENUINE  WILD  MALLARDS.  $3  SET- 

ting  prepaid.  O.  Robey,  Maryville,  Mo. 


PHEASANTS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  SWAN, 
Fancy  birds,  native  and  imported.  Anything  in  birds 
and  animals.  Charles  C.  Garland,  Oldtown,  Me. 


LIVE  STOCK  (Continued) 


SILVER  BLACK  CROSS  FOXES.  EASY 
to  raise,  easy  payments ; pedigreed  stock.  Enclose 
stamp  for  particulars.  Books  on  Fox  Farming, 
$3.00.  Todd  & Moore,  St.  Stephen  N.  B. 


WANTED  — FOXES,  PUMAS,  BEARS, 
adult  and  young,  any  number,  also  other  live  ani- 
mals and  birds.  We  buy  and  sell  all  classes. 
Charles  C.  Garland,  Oldtown,  Maine. 


WHITE  AND  BROWN  FERRETS— PRICES 
free.  Book  on  Ferrets  10c.  Muzzles  25c  each. 
Bert  Ewell,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BETTER  FISHING  AND  MORE  DUCKS 
next  Fall,  if  you  plant  Muskgrass  and  other  at- 
tractions now.  Write  Terrell,  Naturalist,  Dept. 
H229,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


16 -FOOT  ROWBOAT— EASILY  MADE. 
Construction  blueprint  30c.  Wee-Sho-U  Co. 
Western  Market,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


FADED  PICTURES,  TINTYPES,  DAGUER- 

reotypes,  restored  and  enlarged.  New  process. 
Perfect  results.  Reasonable  costs.  Roanoke 
Photo  Finishing  Co.,  507  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


KODAK  FINISHING.  KODAK,  CAMERA 
repairing.  Developing  and  printing  for  amateurs. 
One-day  service.  Complete  line  of  photo  supplies. 
Write:  Radium,  Studio  No.  13,  847  Belmont, 
Chicago. 


■TRIAL  OFFER — 20  CENTS  FOR  DEVEL- 

oping  any  film  or  six  negatives  any  size,  including 
six  prints.  Other  charges  proportionate.  24-hour 
service.  Splendid  work.  $20,000  plant.  Roanoke 
Photo  Finishing  Co.,  220  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke, 
Virginia. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


COTTAGES  FURNISHED  BY  WEEK  OR 
season.  New  and  clean.  Best  fishing  in  Michigan. 
N.  L.  Gage,  Houghton  Lake,  Mich. 


$5.00  DOWN;  $5.00  MONTH;  FIVE-ACRE 
fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm ; river  front ; Ozarks ; 
$l(Xt.00.  Hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  1973  North 
Fifth,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

“FLORIDA”— WRITE  FOR  LARGE  LIST 
of  homes,  farms,  groves,  hotels  and  stores  for  sale. 
P’lorida  Investment  Co.,  Tampa,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE,  280  ACRES  EXCELLENT  GAME 

reserve ; private  trout  ponds.  Pair  of  black  fox 
included.  Write  L.  Leiffers,  R.  R.  7,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 


GREATEST  NATURAL  FISH  AND  GAME 

rendezvous  on  Jersey  Coast ; surf  casting  and 
bathing  on  ocean,  fishing,  crabbing,  sailing,  motor- 
boating and  duck,  goose,  brant  and  snipe  shooting 
on  Barnegat  Bay.  Our  Beach-to-Bay  Blocks  have 
250  feet  frontage  on  ocean,  same  on  bay,  each 
block  contains  several  acres.  Railroad  and  auto 
road  through  property  co-nnecting  for  all  points. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  individual  or  for  small 
clubs.  Ocean-front  property  advancing  rapidly  in 
value,  only  few  blocks  for  sale.  Price,  $4,500, 
five  years  in  which  to  pay.  Write  for  map  and 
further  particulars.  Daniel  B.  Frazier  Co.,  Room 
601,  1218  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VACATION  OPPORTUNITIES 


HUNTING  AND  FISHING — OPPORTUNI- 
ty  for  sportsmen  for  a hunting  and  fishing  trip 
in  South  American  jungles.  Address  Forest  & 
Stream,  Box  111,  9 East  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 


NOTICE  TO  TOURISTS— SPEND  YOUR 
vacation  on  Big  Game  Country.  Good  Fishing, 
hunting  and  bathing.  Registered  guides.  Five- 
hours’  trip  from  Toronto.  E.  Windower,  Minden, 
Ont.,  Can. 
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In  transactions  between  strangers,  the  purchase  price  in  the  form  of  a draft,  money  order  or 
certified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should  be  deposited  with  some  disinterested  third  person  or 
with  this  office  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be  transferred  until  the  dog  has  been 
received  and  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


HOUNDS 


AIREDALE  AND  POLICE  PUPS.  2 TO  7 
months.  Satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  J. 
Carnagey  Farm  Kennels,  Belton,  Mo. 


AIREDALE  PUPS.  THAT  ARE  AIRE- 

dales.  Here  You  Can  Get  What  You  Want. 
Dr.  Knox,  Box  50,  Danbury,  Conn. 


BARGAIN  REGISTERED  PROVEN  BROOD 
matron,  2 years  old,  straight  Oorang ; good  hun- 
ter; price  $25.  Dee  Whorton,  Wolsey,  So.  Dak, 


LIONHEART  AIREDALES—SUPREME  IN 
courage  and  intelligence;  modern  in  “quality”  and 
appearance ; with  the  one-man  disposition,  nose, 
hunting  ability  and  general  usefulness  of  the  old 
school  airedale.  We  can  prove  it.  Sales  list  and 
literature  on  request.  Lionheart  Kennels,  Victor, 
Montana. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY 


CHESAPEAKE  PUPPIES— NATURAL  RE- 
trievers,  three  litters  whelped  May  25th,  19’22, 
from  splendid  retrieving  stock;  dead  grass  (tan) 
color;  nothing  better;  in  fine,  healthy  condition; 
papers  for  registration  go  with  each  puppy.  Fe- 
males $20;  males  $25.  L.  L.  McMillin,  Winne- 
bago, Minnesota. 


GUN  DOGS 


BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS,  DEPT,  18, 
of  Berry,  Ky.,  offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers, 
Fox  and  Cat  Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds, 
Coon  and  Opossum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit 
Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion  Hounds,  also  Airedale 
Terriers.  All  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser 
alone  to  judge  the  quality,  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
or  money  refunded.  Write  our  Dept.  18  for  one 
hundred-page,  highly  illustrated,  instructive,  and 
interesting  catalog  for  ten  cents. 


FOR  SALE— ENGLISH  LLEWELLYN, 
Irish  setter  pups,  trained  dogs,  pointers.  Irish 
water  spaniels  and  Chesapeake  Bay  retrievers, 
both  _ pups,  trained  dogs;  enclose  G cents  stamps 
for  lists.  Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  la. 


I HAVE  TWO  SPAYED  FEMALE  SET- 
ters,  Mohawk  strain,  one  twenty-seven  months 
old.  She  is  an  unusually  good  grouse  dog.  Price 
$;I50.(X).  The  other  is  one  year  old,  finds  and 
stands  grouse  better  than  most  old  dogs,  price 
$150.00.  Will  sell  either  one  but  not  both,  as  I 
bred  them  and  trained  them  for  my  own  grouse 
hunting.  Henry  W,  Wilson,  Clarion,  Pa. 


ARKANSAS,  FOX,  COON,  BEAR,  DEER, 
Opossum,  Grayhounds,  Rabbit  Hounds,  10  days’ 
trial,  25  years  a shipper  from  Oklahoma  and  Ar- 
kansas. Pleased  customers  in  every  State.  En- 
close stamps  for  price  list  and  literature.  W.  B. 
Caraway,  Alma,  Ark. 

FOR  SALE.  COON  AND  OPPOSSUM 
hounds,  skunk  and  rabbit  hounds,  also  setters  and 
pointers,  thoroughly  trained,  sent  on  trial.  Frye’s 
Kennels,  Finger,  Tenn. 

FOR  SALE,  LITTER  LONG-EARED  COON- 
hound  pups,  ancestors  for  many  generations  used 
for  treeing  purposes.  Pair  $10.  Carl  Montgom- 
ery, Memphis,  Mo. 

NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS,  IRISH  WOLF- 
hounds.  Trained  Bloodhounds,  Deerhounds,  Fox- 
hounds. Illustrated  catalog,  ten  cents.  Rookwood 
Kennels,  Lexington,  Ky. 


PURE -BRED  AMERICAN  FOXHOUNDS, 

suitable  for  coon,  cat,  skunk,  oppossum,  mink, 
deer,  fox,  wolves  and  rabbits.  Trained  and  un- 
trained; also  puppies.  July  and  Walkers  strains. 
Trained  dogs  sold  on  ten  days’  trial.  J.  E.  Adams, 
New  Florence,  Mo. 


SOUTHERN  COLD  TRAILING  HOUNDS; 

trained  for  coon,  rabbits,  and  skunk ; the  hound 
for  big  game.  Sent  on  approval,  list  10c.  Jas.  H. 
Grisham.  Wheeler,  Miss. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAGLES  ARE  RAPIDLY  BECOMING 

the  leading  sporting  dog.  Hounds  and  Hunting 
have  more  beagle  news  than  all  other  magazines 
combined.  Sample,  20c. ; $1.50  yearly.  Desk  F, 
Hounds  and  Hunting,  Decatur,  111. 


SMOOTH  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES.  REG- 

istered  and  best  of  Sabine  breeding.  $15  to  $25. 
Maridell  Kennels,  Eldorado  Springs,  Mo. 


BOSTON  TERRIERS,  HANDSOME  CHAM- 

pion  bred,  registered  stud  dogs,  matrons  and 
puppies,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Ace  High 
Kennels  Registered,  97  Waltham  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


WANTED:  DOGS  TO  TRAIN 


WANTED:  BIRD  DOGS  FOR  TRAINING, 

thirty-two.  years’  experience  in  developing  high- 
class  grouse  and  quail  dogs ; excellent  references, 
terms  reasonable.  A.  E.  Seidel,  Danville,  Pa. 


WANTED  — BIRD  DOGS  TO  TRAIN, 

plenty  game  setters  and  rabbit  hounds  for  sale, 
sent  on  trial.  Catalog  free.  O.  K.  Kennels, 
Marydel,  Md. 


lunched  in  a high  spruce  glen  along  trails 
beaten  with  the  fresh  track  of  the  lynx, 
locally  well  named  the  “Lucife.”  So  far 
in  all  our  hunt  no  signs  of  moose,  save 
the  old  trail  of  the  first  day  or  a few 
nibbled  terminals  of  the  cherry  bushes 
of  uncertain  age ; only  a few  hours  were 
left  of  our  day  when  we  resumed  the 
trail;  already  the  sun  was  beginning  to 
slant  over  from  the  west,  casting  long 
shadows  along  the  lower  slopes  of  Square 
Forks  Mountain  across  the  way;  the 
sunlight  was  clear  and  brilliant,  the  sky, 
blue  as  azure,  unbroken  by  cloud. 

Noiselessly  we  were  skirting  a thicket 
of  spruce  along  the  highest  line  of  Three 
Island  Mountain;  Ossie  was  leading; 
rounding  the  clump,  we  opened  into  a 
dense  thicket  of  birch,  cherry  and  alder, 
half  in  shadows  against  the  declining  sun. 
Suddenly  a slight  crackling  of  breaking 
twigs  galvanized  us  into  immobility; 
through  the  semi-shadows  and  tangled 
mass  of  the  thicket  loomed  a great  dark 
form,  scarce  fifty  yards  away,  motion- 
less, now  soundless;  a swing  of  a great 
head  into  the  wind  gave  me  a glimpse 
of  a broad  pan;  only  a scant  second  for 
an  approximate  location  of  the  line  of 
the  back  in  the  shadows  and  my  rifle 
cracked,  and  the  bull  was  down  in  his 
tracks  with  the  first  shot,  a high  one  in 
the  under  side  of  the  spine,  back  of  the 
fore  shoulder. 

It  was  indeed  an  eleventh-hour  finish 
of  a great  hunt,  a quest  in  which  hope 
was  unaided  by  signs  of  promise  along 
the  way,  a quest  of  hard  and  painstaking 
labor,  until  with  the  one  and  final  chance 
offered  in  the  final  hour  we  attained  our 
realization.  Indeed  was  mine  the  satis- 
faction of  a head  well-earned. 

' I *HE  remainder  of  the  afternoon  until 
dusk  was  devoted  to  skinning  out 
and  cutting  up,  returning  to  camp  in  the 
gathering  darkness  with  our  head  and  a 
great  cut  of  fat  and  juicy  tenderloin. 

Great  was  the  joyous  acclaim  that 
greeted  us  from  Hilliard  as  we  swung 
into  the  bunk-house  with  our  trophy.  The 
Gaspe  guide  is  no  profunctory  time- 
server. In  the  main,  of  Scotch  race  or 
lineage,  he  is  intelligent,  skillful,  re- 
sourceful, knows  his  business  to  the  last 
notch,  swears  he  can  smell  moose  up  the 
wind  for  three  hundred  feet,  and  above 
all  is  a tireless  and  ever-zealous  guide 
and  good  companion ; smoothing  the 
rough  spots  where  may  be  for  the  ten- 
derfoot, patient  and  helpful  always,  with 
a real  joy  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
hunter  when  success  crowns  the  hunt. 

It  was  indeed  a happy  evening,  and 
when  at  length  I fell  asleep,  with  the  soft 
aroma  of  my  fir-boughed  bunk,  lulling 
into  unconsciousness,  it  was  to  live  again 
in  dreamland  the  never  to  be  forgotten 
hours  of  the  long  trail. 

By  mid-morning  of  the  following  day 
we  had  concluded  our  trip  back  onto  the 
mountain,  finished  our  cutting  up  and 
had  brought  down  all  of  the  meat  I de- 
sired to  take  out. 

Our  trip  down  river  was  to  be  by 
canoe  and  by  noon  all  was  packed  and 
ready  for  the  start.  Ours  bid  fair  to  be 
the  last  trip  down  river  for  the  season; 
already  the  mush  ice  was  forming  in  the 
river,  flecking  its  surface  with  its  floating 


Complete 
Dog  Book 

By  WM.  A.  BRUETTE 

Author  of  **Modern  Breaking/* 
**The  Airedale/*  etc, 

The  dogs  of  America,  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  are  fully  described  in  this  modern  work  written  by  an 
authority  of  international  reputation,  and  presents  in  an  entertaining  manner  the  history,  general  characteristics, 
peculiarities  and  particular  sphere  of  usefulness  of  all  of  the  breeds  recognized  by  the  American  Kennel  Club.  The 
latest  standards  for  judging  each  breed  are  given;  the  good  points  and  bad  points  are  set  forth  clearly  and  are  further 
elucidated  by  beautiful  photograiihs  of  famous  specimens  of  the  most  important  breeds. 

The  book  is  replete  with  practical  information  that  will  enable  a man  to  determine  which  breetl  is  best  suited  to 
his  purposes  and  how  to  select  a typical  specimen.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  buying  of  puppies. 
The  general  management  and  care  of  dogs  in  health  and  their  treatment  in  disease  have  been  carefully  covereti,  and 
numerous  proven  relialile  prescriptions  for  various  diseases  are  given.  It  is  a book  that  will  prove  of  lasting  value  to 
both  professional  and  amateur  fancier  and  owner. 


8ilk  Cloth.  Elaborately  Illustrated,  $3.00. 


Turkey  Morocco,  $10.00. 
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flakes.  My  guides  were  to  be  my  canoe- 
men.  The  Gaspe  river  man  is  indeed 
a master  of  his  craft,  as  gifted  afloat  as 
he  is  alicld,  and  needs  must  be.  From  the 
Falls  to  Flarrison’s,  a distance  of  forty 
miles,  the  river  is  almost  one  continuous 
succession  of  seething,  tumbling  rapids, 
dropping  into  deep,  swirling  pools  offer- 
ing almost  every  inconceivable  difficulty 
to  safe  navigation. 

Here  the  canoe,  laden  with  its  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  freight,  would  skirt 
at  lightning  speed,  a great  half-sub- 
merged boulder,  a scant  three  inches  off 
side;  here  w'e  would  ride  high  on  the 
crest  of  a centre  chute  wave,  with  the 
water  piling  gunw’ale  high,  in  great  roll- 
ing billow’s  on  either  side ; here  at  a sharp 
letter  S rapid  hard,  fast  work  with  pole 
and  paddle  held  our  craft  on  the  bare 
edge  of  the  spray  of  a great  overthrow 
wave  w’here  the  river  climbed  high  on 
the  sheer  rock  wall  of  the  abutting  shore. 

Over  sixty  great  salmon,  estimated  at 
an  average  weight  of  over  thirty  pounds, 
were  counted  in  the  quieter  waters  of  the 
deep  pools,  resting  immobile  on  the  grey, 
gravelly  bottom. 

Two  long  arduous  day’s  travel  it  had 
taken  us  for  the  up  trip  along  the  port- 
age route ; in  five  hours  after  getting  un- 
der way  at  the  Falls  Camp,  we  were 
floating  into  the  quiet  waters  of  the  long 
pool  at  Harrison’s  listening  to  the  tinkle 
of  distant  cow  bells  as  the  farmer  lads 
drove  their  charges  home  for  the  eve- 
ning milking. 

Of  such  days  in  the  quiet  hours  of  our 
present  home  life  we  dream — and  plan 
anew  for  the  future. 


OCEAN  RESEARCH 

For  a number  of  years  there  has  been 
extensive  scientific  investigation  into 
life  histories  of  various  marine  fishes  of 
northern  Europe,  the  same  or  related  spe- 
cies to  our  own,  carried  on  more  especial- 
ly in  those  nations  with  important  fish- 
eries in  the  North  Sea.  The  voluminous 
results  of  such  studies,  published  in  sev- 
eral languages,  are  difficult  enough  for 
scientific  workers  to  know  comprehen- 
sively, and  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
general  reader. 

Recently,  how’ever,  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press  has  published  a single  at- 
tractive volume  of  some  200  odd  pages, 
entitled  Ocean  Research  and  the  Great 
Fisheries,  by  G.  C.  L.  Howell,  which 
combines  a consideration  of  fisheries  data 
and  problems,  with  various  of  the  more 
interesting  aspects  and  findings  of  recent 
research  along  these  lines.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  tw’enty  plates  and  three  maps. 

Here  one  gets  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing view  of  the  marvelous  balance  of  life 
in  the  ocean,  and  of  how,  for  instance, 
fluctuations  from  year  to  year  of  the 
number  of  codfish  (so  far  as  available 
data  goes,  little  affected  by  the  enormous 
number  caught  annually  by  man)  may 
be  dependent  on  the  fluctuating  position 
of  the  edge  of  the  arctic  ice  floes;  and 
how’,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  of  man’s 
activities  may  be  unexpectedly  destruc- 
tive. It  is  a book  that  will  appeal  strongly 
to  any  intelligent  salt  water  angler  in- 
terested in  natural  history  or  in  conser- 
vation. 


Correct  Feeding  Is  the  Secret  of 
A Happy,  Healthy  Dog 

There  is  nothing  delights  a dog  so  much  as  Spratt’s  Dog  Foods. 

They  satisfy  his  appetite,  they  agree  with  him  thoroughly.  And  it  is  only  natural. 

Spratt’s  have  devoted  60  years  to  the  production  and  perfection  of  various  dog  foods. 
Their  name  to-day  is  a household  word  in  the  Canine  world. 

The  best  diet  for  big  and  medium  dogs  is  Spratt’s  Meat  Fibrine  Dog  Cakes  with  a 
change  to  Oblongs  (a  new-shaped  biscuit)  once  or  twice  a week;  for  small  breeds, 
Spratt’s  Midget  Biscuits  or  Fibo  (granulated  dog  food)  as  an  occasional  change. 

Try  your  dogs  on  SPRATT’S  MEAT  FIBRINE  DOG  CAKES  and 

SPRATT’S  RODNIM 

Write  for  samples,  and  send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  “Dog  Culture” 


SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

San  Francisco  St.  Louis  Montreal 


Factory  also  in  London,  England 


English  Setters,  Pointers 

and 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  the  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Tel.  29-M 


Chesapeake  Bays  For  Sale 

Chesapeake  Bay  puppies,  4 and  6 weeks  old, 
eligible  for  registration.  Also  one  dead  grass 
color  bitch,  seven  months  old,  I had  saved  for 
brood  Ditch. 

H.  K.  BLISS. 

Marshall  Hall,  Maryland. 


National  Dog  Food 

I 00%  Food  Value  Thoroughly  Cooked 
Wheat,  Barley,  Corn,  Beef  and  Bone 
Strength-Giving  Cereals  and  Invig- 
orating Meat.  Cooked  and  Ready  to 
Use.  For  All  Breeds,  Any  Age. 

Sold  to  Satisfy  or  Money  Back 

$5—100  lbs.  $23—500  lbs. 

Your  Order  To-Day  Will  Have  Im- 
mediate Attention.  Sample  on  Request. 

NATIONAL  FOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  5 Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


iirnT 
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on  your  dog  instantly  with 
Q-W  MANGE  & FLEA  SOAP 
$1.00  per  large  can  postpaid.  One 
wash  kills  fleas,  stops  scratching, 
cures  skin  disease,  grows  rich  coat. 

Disinfects  dog,  destroys  doggy  odor, 
makes  him  clean,  healthy,  whole- 
some. 25  other  famous 

Q-W  DOG  REMEDIES 

Free  Dog  Book 

on  How  to  Feed  and  Train  Dogs.  ISO  illustration 
of  Chains,  Collars,  Whips,  Kennels,  etc.  Send  for  it. 

Q-W  LABORATORIES 

Dept,  6 Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey 


A marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that  * 
are  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
and  unthrifty,  with  harsh  staring 
coat,  materated  eyes  and  high 
colored  urine.  There  is  nothing 
to  equal  them  for  distemper, 
mange,  eczema  and  debilitating 
diseases.  You  will  notice  the 
difference  after  a few  doses. 

At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents 

The  Dent  Medicine  Company 

Newbargb,  New  York  Toronto,  Canada 

^Mpractica^^reatis^^n^^dog^^n^thei^treatoen^ 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  ide.nliDrjuosc 
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POINTER 


S AND  SETTERS 

REGISTERED  PUPPIES,  from  the  best  blooded  and  best 
trained  field  dogs  in  the  United  States.  Strong,  healthy, 
hearty  and  free  of  disease.  Two  to  five  months  old, 

either  sex.  $35-$75  each.  TRAINED  AND  EXPERI- 
ENCED shooting  dogs  and  brood  bitches,  some  bred 
bitches  showing  in  whelp.  Broken  on  quail,  chicken  or 
grouse.  Prices  $l25-$500,  each.  Write  your  wants. 

D.  R.  CAPPS  - • Amite  City,  Louisiana 


POHIC  38976 
The  Lion  of  His  Tribe 
at  Stud.  A Winner — A 
Producer  Fee  $40.00 


Winner  of  all-American 
Endurance  Race.  Litter 
brother  to  Champion 
Mary  Montrose.  Peer- 
less on  the  bench  and 
in  the  field.  Dogs 
trained  and  handled. 
Setter,  pointers  and 
Walker  hounds  for  sale. 
20,000-acre  game  pre- 
serve. 


EDWARD  D.  GARR 

Lagrange,  Kentucky 


A vegetable  compound  Is  dependable,  harmless  and 
easy  to  administer.  Purifies  the  blood  and  produces 
smooth,  healthy  appearing  coats.  Invaluable  in 
Distemper. 

At  dealers  or  direct  from  sole  importers 
Write  for  Descriptive  Matter. 

E.  FOUGERA  &,  CO.,  Inc.,  90-92  Beckman  St.,  N.  Y. 


Is  This  Worth  the  Price? 


Stop  your  dog  breaking  shot  and  wing. 
Teach  him  what  whoa!  means.  No  long 
trailing  rope  or  spike  collar.  Our  field 
dog  control  is  not  cruel.  Can  be  carried 
in  pocket  and  attached  instantly  to  dog’s 
collar.  Dog  can't  bolt.  Fast  dogs  can  be 
worked  in  close  and  young  ones  field 
broken  in  a week.  Works  automatically— 
principal  South  American  Bolas.  Sent 
postpaid  with  full  directions  for  $2.  TestF 
monials  and  booklet,  Making  a Meat  Dog 
sent  on  request. 

MAPLE  ROAD  KENNELS 


A 

BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Uailed  free  te  anr  address  V 

America's 

the  Auther 

Pioneer 

H.  eUY  GLOVER  CO..  Inc., 

Pag  Medicines 

129  West  24tli  Street,  New  York 

Famous  Big  Game  Books 

By  WELL-KNOWN  SPORTSMEN 


We  have  just  located  a supply  of  the  famous 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club  books. 

Edited  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Geo. 
Bird  Grinnell.  Price  $3.50  each,  postpaid. 
AMERICAN  BIG  GAME  HUNTING 
HUNTING  IN  MANY  LANDS 

trail  and  camp  fire 

AMERICAN  BIG  GAME  IN  ITS  HAUNTS 

hunting  in  high  altitudes 


FOREST  & STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9 East  40th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Shooting  Dogs  Solicited 


AND  CAREFULLY  TRAINED 
Private  preserve  with  plenty  of  birds 
Terms  $15  per  month 

RUFUS  BARNETT 

MATHEWS,  ALABAMA.  Express  Office:  Fike  Road.  Ala. 


Raise  Silver ^Foxes 


Easy  to  raiie.  Larger  prof^ 
than  any  other  live  stock  raif 
ing.  Stands  strictest  investiga* 
tion.  Recommended  by  Gov- 
ernment. 4 different  plans. 
One  will  suit  you.  Complete 
description  free.  Send  today. 


C.T.DRYZ,  Box  1033,  EAGLE  RIVER,  WIS. 


■""nAISE  ^ 

SILVER  FOX 

WE  BUY  ALL  YOU  CAN  RAISE  | 


Send  II  for  book  of  flecrets  for  raislog  eilTer  fox,  and  blue  prist 

SwT.’so  at.  dP.OUFfUS.SnVEB  FOX  STORE  hew  vonK.N.Y. 


J 


KENNEL  RECORD 


A book  containing  prepared  blanks  that 
will  enable  the  owner  to  immediately  register 
pedigrees  and  record  stud  visits,  whelps, 
sales,  winnings  and  all  minor  transactions. 


KENNEL  RECORD  j ^ 


15  sets  of  blanks  — 4 blanks  to  set. 

60  pages.  Press-board  cover. 
Price  - - 75  cents  postpaid. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 
9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


When  Night  Comes — 


When  the  day’s  events  become  pleasant 
memories  to  he  lived  over  again  in 
camp-fire  retrospection;  when  the 
whip-poor-will  calls  Cthrougli  the  dusk 
and  the  moon  silvers  mountain-top, 
lake  and  stream — then  you  will  ap- 
preciate the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  Gold  Medal  Folding  Furniture. 
Ah,  to  settle  down  in  utter  relaxation, 
with  nary  a worry  in  the  world — and 
just  rest! 

A good  day  deserves  a good  night — 
and  a good  night  will  make  the  next 
day  better.  Every  camper  knows  that 
the  pleasure  of  his  days  is  measured 
largely  by  the  comfort  of  his  nights. 
Carry  that  feeling  of  outdoor  content- 
ment and  satisfaction  through  your 
nights  with  the  help  of  a Gold  Medal 
Folding  Cot — just  one  item  of  this 
most  complete  line  of  folding  furni- 
ture for  campers  who  know. 


Write  for  complete  catalog  today. 

Gold  Medal  Folding  Furniture  Company 


1740  Packard  Ave.,  Racine,  Wisconsi 
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NEW  LOW  PRICES! 
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Genuine  IVER  JOHNSON 


No. 

Hammer 
Double  Action 
Your  choice  of 
38  cal.  S shot 
32  cal.  5 shot 
22  cal.  7 shot 


Our  prices  are  the  lowest.  Buy  a , 

Don’t  take  chances  on  unknown,  unreliable  rn^es. 
We  sell  only  brand  new,  reputable,  sruaranteed  re- 
volvers. Choice  of  nickel  or  blue  steel.  Finest  ma- 


terial and  workmanship.  Perfectly  balanced,  ab- 
solate  ^accuracy,  hard  bitting.  ^ A real  bsixsln.  $545 


Value  $10.00—our  sale  priee«  only 

3 More  Big  Bargains 

Famous  Iver  Johnson  Safety  Hammertess.  Automatic  bj^ 

steel  or  nickel.  Shoots  any  standard  cartridge.  Re- 
markable  bargain.  Yonr  choice  of  calibres,  only  . ^ 

Regina  Automatic,  82  cal.,.  6 shots,  barrel  4 8-4 
magnificently  made.  Hard  hitter,  accurate,  with  finest 
safety  device.  Reg.  $25  value-a sensational  bargain  ^ 
Same  automatic  In  25  cal.  “ . • .T.  % A “ /*  t 

Genuine  Luger  Automatic  Repeating  Pistol.  7.65  mm.  {cal. 
80),  9 shots.  Uses  American  am.  Barrel  8 6-8  «n.;  rangejiyw 
yds.  Penetrates  1-3  in.  sheet  steel  at  60  yds.  Accurate.  $22 
simple,  safe.  A super  bargain,  only  ------ 

SBtinniomoNEvi  Don'tmisa  these  bargainsi 
Simply  pay  postman  on  arrival,  pins  few  cents  postage.  Ex- 
amine revolver  fully— If  not  as  represented,  return  it  end  ws 
refund  money  Instantly.  Order  now  while  bargams  lasti 


ANCO  SALES  CO  • ******Chicago,^llllnols 


ENGLISH  RINGNECK 

PHEASANTS 

Book  your  order  now  for 

BREEDING  and  SHOOTING  BIRDS 

Arden  Estate,  Arden,  New  York 


AdviprtvtP.r.^ 


mention  Fcrist  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 


msernti. 


Equipment  that’s  Sure  to  Satisfy 


Years  of  use  proves  the  real  worth  of  Marble’s 
Outing  Equipment — outdoor  men  who  know  place 
their  faith  in  Marble’s  gun  sights  and  cleaners,  axes, 
knives,  compasses,  etc.  Most  dealers  sell  Marble’s  goods 
— if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  order  direct.  Ask  for 
interesting  catalog. 


Flexible  Rear  Sight. — Greatly 
improves  every  rifleman’s  shooting 
— won’t  break  if  struck.  Fits  all 
standard  American  rifles.  Price, 
2 discs,  $4.00. 

Jointed  Rifle  Rod. — Solid  as 
1 -piece  rod — won’t  wobble,  bend 
or  break.  26,  30,  36  in.  long — 
brass  or  steel — in  cloth  bag.  Give 
cal.  and  length.  $1.25. 

Ideal  Hunting  Knife.  All-pur- 
pose knife — finest  steel — holds  keen 
edge.  Leather  handle,  5 in.  blade 
$2.75,  6 in.  $3.00,  7 in.  $3.25,  8 in. 
$3.50.  Stag  handle  75c  extra. 
Prices  include  fine  leather  sheath. 
Add  10%  war  tax. 


Waterproof  Matchbox. — Keeps 
matches  bone-dry,  even  under 
water.  Seamless  brass,  nickeled, 
size  10  ga.  shell — quickly  opened 
and  closed  in  dark.  Price  6oc. 

Rifle  Cleaner. — Softest  brass 
gauze  washers  thoroly  clean  with- 
out injuring  finest  rifle — attaches 
to  any  standard  rod.  Price  60c. 

Safety  Pocket  Axe. — Handiest 
tool  made  for  outdoor  men—  - 
guard  folds  into  handle — blade 
finest  steel.  No.  2,  Steel  handle, 
$3.25.  No.  6,  selected  hickory 
handle,  $2.25. 


Marble  Arms  & Mfg.  Co.,  526  Delta  Ave.,  Gladstone,  Mich. 


Marble'S  Equipment 


FOR  EVERY  HOUR 


IN  THE  OPEN 
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THE  PICKEREL  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 

WHILE  IT  DOES  NOT  BOAST  OF  SUCH  ARISTOCRATIC  LINEAGE  AS  THE 
TROUT  OR  BASS  IT  PROVIDES  THE  ANGLER  A LONGER  PERIOD  OF  SPORT 


Among  the  fresh  water  game  fish 
of  this  country  the  pickerel  holds 
a doubtful  position.  Some  an- 
glers, in  their  pride  as  fly-fishers 
or  tackle-purists,  will  never  deviate  from 
their  pursuit  of  the  recognized  game 
species  to  cast  their  spoons  in  a patch 
of  open  water  fringed  with  pond  lilies 
I in  the  attempt  to  hook  a pickerel ; while 
others,  less  serious  in  their  intentions, 
give  this  fish  great  credit  and  often  de- 
pend upon  it  for  a day’s  sport. 

Although  the  pickerel  is  deficient  in 
I those  qualities  which  have  made  the 
i trout  and  bass  so  popular  with  the  an- 
, glers,  it  is  entitled  to  more  consideration 
' than  many  fishermen  are  willing  to  con- 
: cede.  Not  everyone  is  able  to  make  an 
i extended  trip  to  the  regions  of  tumbling 
I brooks  and  thick  underbrush,  nor  are 
. the  bass  at  present  so  extensively  dis- 
tributed in  portions  of  the  country  that 
i it  is  an  easy  matter  to  fish  for  them. 

^ The  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  local  regions, 
however,  are  very  apt  to  be  filled  with 
pickerel,  and  over  the  week-end  there 
is  a chance  for  most  of  us  to  seek  out 
such  a body  of  water,  and  after  spend- 
I ing  a pleasant  afternoon,  arrive  home 
with  some  fine  specimens.  No  special 
outfit  needs  to  be  purchased  for  catching 
this  fish ; it  is  not  an  aristocratic  biter, 
but  a gorger,  ready  to  strike  at  a min- 
now or  a plug,  and  if  a large  pickerel 
is  hooked,  the  tussle  that  follows  will 
gladden  the  heart  of  any  but  a con- 
I firmed  trout  or  bass  fisher. 

While  the  pickerel  is  extensively  dis- 
tributed over  one-third  of  the  states  and 
, is  known  by  many  names,  it  always 
seems  to  me  to  be  distinctly  associated 
with  New  England.  The  North  boasts 
of  its  trout,  the  West  glories  in  the 
lordly  salmon,  the  South  has  the  gamy 
bass_  and  the  huge  catfish,  but  the  East, 
particularly  the  northern  part  of  the 
East,  claims  the  pickerel.  To  many  a 
Yankee  lad  pickerel  fishing  is  the  high- 
est form  of  angling,  and  it  is  not  until 
he  travels  and  catches  other  and  mightier 
fish  that  this  boyhood  idol  is  dethroned. 


By  ARTHUR  G.  DUNN 


Mr.  DUNN  presents  the  case  of 
the  pickerel  in  a particularly 
striking  way  and  shows  how  the  idol 
of  the  small  boy  may  also  furnish 
sport  for  the  more  fastidious  angler. 
He  treats  of  methods  and  equipment 
in  such  a practical  manner  that  our 
readers  will  recognize  at  once  the 
voice  of  authority. — [Editors.] 


The  pickerel  is  a member  of  the  pike 
family  and  resembles  its  larger  cou- 
sins, the  muskallonge  and  pike  in  every- 
thing but  size.  The  fish  is  subject  to 
some  variation  in  color,  the  environ- 
ment making  the  difference,  but  the  back 
is  a mottled  green  and  black,  gradually 
shading  off  to  a lighter  green,  until  the 


. \ 


A satisfactory  moment 


belly  is  reached  and  here  the  color  is 
light  yellow. 

The  general  shape  is  long  and  slender 
and  suggests  both  speed  and  conceal- 
ment. In  its  mouth  is  a startling  array 
of  teeth,  so  arranged  that  no  prey  once 
in  its  grip  can  make  an  escape.  The 
pickerel  feeds  upon  any  small  fish  and  is 
so  aggressive  that  it  will  dash  at  any- 
thing moving  along  in  the  water,  whether 
it  resembles  a fish  or  not. 

Although  the  pickerel  has  a preference 
for  shallow,  grassy  ponds,  it  is  found 
under  many  conditions.  Good  catches 
are  often  made  in  apparently  clear- 
bottom  lakes  and  swiftly-flowing  rivers. 
As  might  be  supposed,  those  taken  from 
running  water  are  superior  to  their  pond 
brethren ; they  give  a lively  tussle  before 
giving  in  and  have  not  the  insipid  taste 
so  common  to  the  others. 

Although  catches  of  five  and  six- 
pound  pickerel  are  occasionally  made, 
these  fish  seldom  exceed  four  pounds  in 
weight.  The  fifteen  and  twenty-pound 
pickerel  that  are  landed  after  a long 
struggle  arc  really  pike,  but  in  many  lo- 
calities are  called  pickerel. 

Despite  the  astonishing  number  of 
bones,  this  fish  is  not  at  all  bad  for  the 
table,  as  the  meat  is  very  palatable, 
though  inclined  to  be  dry.  A large  one 
of  three  pounds,  when  baked  and  sea- 
soned to  a nicety  and  laid  before  the 
angler  for  his  supper,  makes  a savory 
dish. 

NOW  let  us  go  a-fishing.  The  sun  has 
been  up  but  a few  hours  when  two 
boys,  not  yet  in  long  pants,  climb  over 
the  pasture  bars  and  walk  hurriedly 
through  the  fields.  In  a few  minutes  the 
pasture  gives  way  to  woodlands,  and  the 
millpond  comes  in  sight.  The  pair  con- 
tinue their  tramp  until  a long,  narrow 
peninsula  is  reached,  and  here,  a little 
to  one  side  of  its  point,  they  make  ready 
their  tackle.  Past  experience,  no  doubt, 
has  much  to  do  with  their  selection ; 
was  it  not  near  this  spot  a few  weeks 
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ago  that  a pickerel  snapped  the  snell  of  a 
strong  hook  ? 

Their  tackle  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  usual  country  lad,  but  consists 
of  two  birch  poles,  ten  feet  or  so  in 
length  and  well  selected  for  lightness  and 
spring. 'To  these  are  tied  stout  lines  with 
the  hooks  carefully  knotted  to  the  other 
ends.  Two  corks,  slit  lengthwise,  making 
them  easily  adjustable,  and  small  pieces 
of  lead,  no  doubt  flattened  twenty-two 
calibre  bullets,  fastened  near  the  hooks, 
complete  the  young  angler’s  outfit.  Some 
day  these  boys  may  have  costly  rods 
and  fish  in  distant  waters,  but  never  will 
they  have  a better  time.  Angling,  like 
other  cherished  recreations,  offers  a 
charm,  deep  and  realistic,  to  every  one 
who  is  so  inclined. 

The  slight  spring  breeze  makes  a soft 
ripple  upon  the  water  and  sets  the  lily- 
pads  and  water-grasses  in  a merry  mo- 
tion, so  that  the  surface  of  the  lake 
beats  with  life.  A plump  minnow,  one 
of  the  many  caught  in  the  river  the  pre- 
vious afternoon,  is  selected,  and  the  hook 
put  through  its  lips.  The  other  boy,  for 
different  reasons,  pierces  his  “ininnie” 
in  the  tail ; his  theory  being  that  the 
pickerel  swallows  its  prey  head  first,  and 
this  places  the  hook  in  a natural  posi- 
tion to  get  a secure  hold  in  the  pickerel’s 
bony  mouth. 


As  they  part  to  try  their  luck  alone, 
each  with  his  share  of  the  live  bait, 
they  shout,  “We’ll  meet  here,  remember, 
in  about  an  hour.”  One  of  the  lads, 
slightly  the  taller  of  the  two,  moves 
along  the  border  of  the  pond  and  deftly 
drops  his  line  near  the  edge  of  a growth 
of  pickerel  grass ; a good  spot  like  this 
must  surely  bring  results.  As  soon  as 
the  minnow  strikes  the  water  it  makes 
frantic  efforts  to  escape,  but  the  line  is 
too  strong,  and  the  adjusted  cork  keeps 
it  in  the  proper  place,  a foot  or  two 
from  the  bottom.  The  little  minnow  is 
soon  exhausted,  and  now  the  cork  is 
still. 


Standing  there  at  the  edge  of  the 
lake  many  things  present  themselves  to 
the  young  fisherman.  Little  green  leop- 
ard frogs  with  their  eyes  just  above  the 
water  lie  motionless,  while  their  big 
cousins,  the  bullfrogs,  are  sunk  in  the 
mud,  no  doubt  saving  their  voices  for 
the  evening.  The  leaves  of  the  trees 
have  been  out  for  several  weeks,  but 
their  color  is  still  a beautiful  green,  while 
the  laurel  bushes  further  up  on  the  bank, 
with  their  pink  blossoms,  give  a delight- 
ful touch  to  the  scene. 

'VWHILE  he  is  absorbed  in  his  sur- 
^ roundings  a little  sunfish,  the 
“punkin-secd”  of  Connecticut,  swims 
near,  but  it  need  be  in  no  fear  of  hooks, 
for  one  would  hardly  run  ‘the  risk  of 
losing  a pickerel  in  the  attempt  to  catch  a 
‘“punkin-seed.”  Whether  or  not  the  sun- 
fish  Avas  a forerunner  of  good  luck,  it 
is  hard  to  tell,  but  at  any  rate,  no  sooner 
had  it  disappeared  when  down  goes  the 
cork  and  up  goes  the  expectations  of  the 
lad.  Although  he  has  caught  others  be- 
fore and  knows  the  danger  of  hasty 
striking,  his  desire  to  land  the  fish  is  so 
strong  that  he  jerks  too  soon  and  tears 
the  minnow  from  the  pickerel’s  rough 
mouth.  This  is  one  of  youth’s  misfor- 
tunes— and  that  pickerel  was  such  a big 
one,  too. 


Swallowing  his  disappointment  and 
resolving  to  count  at  least  five  before 
striking  the  next  time,  he  baits  up  in  a 
second  with  the  largest  “minnie”  in  the 
pail ; the  pickerel  might  return  any  mo- 
ment. After  waiting  some  time  with  no 
results,  he  feels  that  the  fish  must  have 
been  frightened.  A change  of  base  is 
then  decided  upon  and  the  lad  continues 
downstream  until  a jetty  is  reached. 
This  is  an  ideal  place  for  skittering,  so 
much  room  for  action,  and  it  is  out  of 
the  question  to  pass  it  by.  A greasy 
parcel  is  taken  out  of  his  pocket  and  a 
strip  of  salt  pork  takes  the  place  of  the 
minnow  on  the  hook.  With  the  pole 


By  using  a fly-rod  greater  sport  can  be  obtained  with  pickerel 


grasped  in  his  extended  hand  he  skitters 
the  line  across  the  water  at  a steady 
pace,  sometimes  letting  the  pork  splash  ® 
in  the  w'ater  and  then  allowing  it  tc 
sink  two  or  more  feet,  but  always  is 
the  bait  in  motion.  At  the  third  or  fourth 
cast,  something  is  felt  on  the  hook,  his 
brown  hand  can  feel  a touch  through 
many  feet  of  line,  and  he  know's  that  it 
was  a pickerel  which  struck  and  missed. 

Two  more  casts  and  he  is  rewarded. 
The  big  pickerel,  for  big  it  is,  bends  the 
rod  into  a graceful  curve  and  uses  tc 
advantage  every  inch  of  line.  Now  it 
makes  for  the  pond-lilies,  but  its  course 
is  checked  by  the  unceasing  tension 
from  the  pole.  Now  the  strain  is  not  sc 
severe ; it  has  neither  the  ability  of  the 
trout  nor  the  strength  of  the  bass,  but 
although  its  movements  are  irregular 
it  has  not  given  up.  The  boy,  keeping 
a taut  line  on  the  fish,  sees  that  it  is 
weakening,  and  pulls  it  from  the  water. 
It  is  a fine  specimen  and  the  young  an- 
gler has  every  right  to  feel  proud  of  it. 
It  is  fully  twenty-three  inches  long  and 
later,  on  unprejudiced  scales,  weighs 
two  and  one-half  pounds. 

A shout  from  up.stream  announces  his 
partner’s  success,  and  as  he  returns  tc 
the  meeting-place  he  sees  that  his  com-* 
panion  is  proudly  carrying  two  pickerel 
on  a switch.  A comparison  of  the  fish.l 
how'ever,  shows  his  to  be  three  inches 
longer  than  his  chum’s  largest,  and  so. 
although  behind  in  number,  he  has 
caught  the  best  fish  of  the  morning. 


'"PHE  above  sketch  is  a typical  New 
England  scene  in  the  spring-time : 
boys  of  all  ages  gathered  about  the  lakes 
and  rivers  intent  on  fishing.  While  this 
method  is  well  adapted  for  school-boys 
the  fish,  when  hooked  has  little  chance 
to  escape,  and  as  one  grows  older  and 
more  experienced,  he  wishes  to  have 
more  sport  enter  into  the  fishing.  To 
further  this  cLsire  to  give  the  fish  “a 
square  deal”  anglers  are  using  the  light- 
est kind  of  tackle  and  are  being  repaid 
by  the  stout  struggle  the  pickerel  makes 
before  weakening. 

The  months  of  May  and  June  afford 
the  best  angling:  at  this  time  the  pickerel 
have  an  unusual  amount  of  vim  and 
seize  the  bait  savagely.  As  the  davs 
p'row  warmer  the  weather  reacts  on  the 
fish,  so  that  in  midsummer  the  fishing 
is  poorest,  but  after  this  point  is  reached 
a change  occurs,  and  with  the  cool 
nights  of  late  August  and  September  we 
find  that  the  pickerel  has  regained  its 
vigor  of  the  spring  season.  These  few 
weeks  in  the  year  when  the  fish  does 
not  appear  at  its  best,  coming  as  the\ 
do  in  midsummer,  arc  unfortunate  foi 
the  angler  who  fishes  only  in  the  hot 
weather. 

-Although  conditions  under  which  pick- 
erel are  cauo-ht  differ,  I have  found  tha< 
a flv-rod  about  nine  feet  in  length  and 
having  sufficient  backbone  to  stand  a 
fair  amount  of  strain,  is  most  desirable 
Bv  a method  known  as  strinniup  ver\ 
accurate  casting  mav  be  attained  quite 
as  satisfactorv  as  with  the  shorter  cast- 
ing-rod, and  there  is  the  added  eomnen- 
sation  of  a harder  struggle  when  the 
fish  is  plaved  on  a fly-rod.  An  oiled 
or  enameled  silk  line  contained  in  a 
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multiplying  reel  will  materially  aid  in  the 
casting'  and  when  given  proper  care 
should  last  several  seasons.  The  pickerel 
may  be  taken  with  many  baits,  both  live 
and  artificial,  and  a well-selected  group 
should  consist  of  spinners,  spoons  and 
pork  rind  baits,  with  a favorite  plug  or 
two  thrown  in  for  trial. 

CASTING  from  a boat  is  a very  suc- 
cessful method  and  deserves  first 
mention.  Although  a canoe  is  less 
noisy  and  may  be  moved  from  place  to 
place  with  greater  facility,  it  is  not  as 
trustworthy  as  a skiff,  and  unless  you 
are  a good  canoeist  the  latter  is  ad- 
vised. By  all  means  bring  a companion 
with  you;  he  is  not  only  indispensable 
for  managing  the  boat — of  course  you 
will  both  take  your  turns  at  this — but 
he  will  make  the  trip  so  much  more 
enjoyable. 

Row  the  boat  along  the  edge  of  a weed 
bed,  about  twenty  feet  out,  casting  to- 
wards the  growth  and  dropping  the 
spoon  very  near  the  edge.  Be  sure  to 
cover  every  foot  of  likely  water,  and  if 
a spot  seems  exceptionally  good,  return 
again  after  some  time  has  passed,  for 
the  failure  of  the  pickerel  to  strike  does 
not  always  indicate  its  absence.  A 
nickel-plated  spoon,  medium  size,  makes 
a very  good  casting  lure  and  its  effec- 
tiveness is  increased  by  attaching  a piece 
of  red  flannel  or  a small  strip  of  salt 
pork  to  one  of  the  hooks.  It  is  advisable 
to  purchase  a spoon  provided  with  weed- 
less hooks,  as  the  pickerel  is  generally 
found  among  clumps  of  pond  grass  and 
other  vegetation  which  annoys  the  an- 
gler by  persistently  befouling  the  or- 
dinary treble  hooks.  The  most  effective 
casting  is  attained  by  dropping  the  lure 
without  splashing,  allowing  it  to  sink  a 
foot  or  more  and  then  slowly  retrieving. 
Do  not  hustle  the  spoon  through  the 
water;  as  long  as  the-  blade  revolves 
in  a steady  manner  the  action  is  suffi- 
cient. Other  lures,  a spinner,  a minnow 
or  a small  frog  may  be  substituted,  but 
I believe  that  the  spoon  with  its  dash  of 
pork  is  as  effective  as  any. 

There  are  times  when  these  lures  will 
fail  to  bring  results,  and  the  angler  must 
resort  to  his  ingenuity.  Last  summer  a 
fine  pickerel,  a few  ounces  under  three 
pounds,  was  caught  by  the  writer  after 
repeated  casts,  with  nothing  more  than 
the  belly  of  a yellow  perch, 
j 

The  live  baits  deserve  some  mention, 
for  at  times  the  pickerel  does  not 
seem  to  care  for  artificial  lures,  and  the 
fisherman  is  forced  to  use  them.  The 
angleworm,  so  effective  in  still-fishing, 
is  not  used  for  this  -fish,  although  I 
caught  a medium-sized  pickerel  one  af- 
ternoon when  fishing  for  perch  with 
night-crawlers.  Small  fish  of  any  species 
'may  be  used,  but  the  pond  shiner  and 
minnow  are  so  much  superior  and  are 
so  easily  caught  that  it  is  best  to  use 
them  if  possible.  Little  frogs,  the  green- 
backed  and  white-bellied  ones,  are  deadly 
baits  at  any  season  and  are  worth  all 
the  trouble  taken  to  catch  them. 

As  the  season  advances  and  the  days 
'grow  hot,  a method  not  yet  mentioned 
may  be  used.  This  is  trolling,  and  it  is 
a very  successful  way  to  catch  the  big 


ones  that  lie  in  the  deep  water.  Al- 
though much  trolling  is  done  with  the 
handline  tjie  best  sport  is  found  in  using 
a light  rod  with  enough  backbone  to 
stand  the  strain  of  the  line  going  through 
the  water.  Since  no  special  quality  is 
needed  in  a troll  line,  except,  of  course, 
strength,  any  line  about  fifty  yards  -long 
will  do,  and  because  of  the  revolving 
spoon  and  its  tendency  to  twist  the  line, 
a swivel  or  two  should  be  used. 


Trolling  for  pickerel 


Keep  the  boat  moving  at  a steady  rate 
and  send  the  spoon  down  where  the  big 
pickerel  lie,  a few  feet  from  the  bottom 
and  not  far  from  a pond  lily' bed.  Re- 
member that  a lure  with  streamers  of 
grass  fastened  to  its  hooks  is  not  apt 
to  catch  anything,  and  it  will  pay  you 
to  reel  in  every  little  while  and  see  if 
the  spoon  is  clear. 

Before  entering  upon  the  next  topic, 
the  time  of  day  that  the  pickerel  bite 


best,  I should  like  to  say  that  to  lay 
down  any  rule  or  to  give  anything  but 
a most  liberal  statement  is  impossible. 
There  are  times  when  the  fish  will  not 
bite  despite  the  skill  of  the  angler  or 
the  bait  used  ; then  on  another  day,  under 
apparently  identical  conditions,  little  ef- 
fort is  needed  to  bring  home  a string  of 
fish.  Find  the  reason  for  this  and  you 
have  found  the  keynote  of  fishing  and 
why  it  is  such  an  alluring  sport  and  ap- 
peals to  the  people  of  all  ages.  In  the 
early  spring,  when  the  days  are  cool,  all 
hours,  I believe,  are  apt  to  bring  good 
results,  but  as  the  season  is  further  ad- 
vanced, better  fishing  will  be  found  in 
the  morning  and  late  afternoon. 

VY7HEN  the  days  become  shorter  and 
crystals  of  ice  are  found  at  the 
edges  of  the  ponds  and  lakes  in  the  early 
morning,  fishing  rods  are  carefully  laid 
away  in  their  cases  and  tackle-boxes  are 
closed  with  reluctant  snaps.  The  an- 
gler’s season  is  over,  and  not  until  the 
warmer  days  of  spring  arrive  will  he 
be  cheered  by  a taut  line  following  the 
wake  of  a hooked  fish. 

Several  years  ago  I was  fortunate  to 
be  able  to  spend  the  entire  winter  in 
the  country,  and  here  I was  introduced 
to  the  merry  pastime  of  fishing  for  pick- 
erel through  the  ice.  As  I later  learned, 
if  we  look  for  sport  we  find  it  not  in  the 
struggle  of  the  pickerel  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  water,  for  the  icy  environment 
seems  to  have  deadened  the  fish  and 
chilled  its  powers  of  resistance,  but  in 
the  exhilarating  fun  and  carefree  frolic 
that  follow  a day  spent  on  the  ice. 

Thus  the  pickerel  provides  the  angler 
sport  throughout  the  year  and  for  that 
reason  it  may  be  termed  our  most  de- 
pendable game  fish.  When  the  active 
trout  has  been  supplanted  by  the  gamy 
bass  and  it  in  turn  has  ceased  to  hold 
the  angler’s  fancy,  the  pickerel  remains 
— a continued  source  of  pleasure  for  the 
fisherman  be  he  old  and  well  versed  in 
his  art  or  young  and  at  the  verge  of  his 
angling  experience. 
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THE  GRIZZLIES  OF  THE  ATHABASCA: 

THE  BEST  BEAR  GUIDE  IS  TAKING  A BIG  CHANCE  WHEN  HE  GUARANTEES 

THE  SPORTSMAN  EVEN  A SIGHT  OF  ONE  OF  THESE  WARY  ANIMALS  “ 

: 

By  RAYMOND  THOMPSON  J 


NO  form  of  hunting  6n  this  conti- 
nent is  so  apt  to  be  tinged  with 
disappointment  as  the  pursuit  of 
the  grizzly.  At  times  the  best 
of  guides  and  most  experienced  of  hunt- 
ers seem  to  be  out  of  luck  in  this  con- 
nection; there  is  no  animal  that  I ever 
had  anything  to  do  with  that  is  half  so 
erratic  as  this  huge,  shaggy,  ambling 
individual.  While  one  may  read  alluring 
accounts  of  expeditions  into  localities 
where  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  your 
stand  and  shoot  up  a half  dozen  of  the 
species  known  as  Ursus  horribilis,  I will 
say  frankly  that  such  accounts  are  fic- 
tion; the  best  guide  in  North  America 
is  taking  mighty  big  chances  when  he 
guarantees  the  sportsman  even  a sight 
of  a grizzly ! 

The  habits,  size  and  color  of  grizzlies 
vary  according  to  range  and  climatic 
conditions  so  much  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  accurately  describe  the  brutes. 
What  I don’t  know  about  grizzlies  would 
make  a fair-sized  volume,  but  I am  not 
alone  in  that  respect,  Show  me  a man 
who  claims  to  know  “all  there  is  to 
know”  about  these  animals  and  I’ll  show 
you  one  who  really  knows  very  little 
indeed.  I don’t  know  much  about  the 
coast  grizzly,  still  less  about  the  Alaskan 
grizzly,  but  I have  had  some  experience 
with  the  gentleman  in  the  district  covered 
by  the  accompanying  map.  I would  like 
to  pose  as  an  international  authority  on 
the  subject,  but  I fear  I would  never  get 
away  with  it. 

As  a general  thing,  the  grizzlies  of  this 
section  are  fairly  uniform  in  color  and 
are  locally  known  as  “Silver-tips,”  dark 
in  shade  and  somewhat  tinged  with  gray- 
ish hairs.  On  the  average  Silver-tip  the 
under  fur  or  hair  is  so  dark  as  to  be 
almost  black,  and  at  a distance  these 
bears  will  appear  that  color  to  such  a 
degree  that  one  is  apt  to  mistake  thern 
for  black  bears.  Again,  I have  seen  a 
few  bears  that  almost  resembled  the  de- 
scription of  their  Kodiak  cousin,  being 
considerably  smaller,  of  course. 

I have  been  a professional  trapper  in 
this  district  for  seven  years,  and  during 
that  time  have  seen  a good  many  bears, 
a fair  percentage  of  which  were  grizz- 
lies, and  to  show  how  the  critters  act 
under  some  conditions  I will  relate  a 
rather  unusual  account  of  one  spring’s 
hunting  and  trapping  which  happened 
several  years  ago. 

T N the  fall  of  19 — , a Mr.  R.  brought 
^ nearly  a hundred  head  of  horses  up 
over  the  old  G.  P.  Trail  and  turned  them 
loose  on  the  Baptiste  River  flats,  confi- 
dent that  they  would  winter  through  in 
fine  shape.  At  almost  every  bend  in  this 
river  there  are  open  meadows  where, 
ordinarily,  large  numbers  of  horses 
might  have  spent  the  winter  in  compara- 
tive comfort,  for  the  cayuses  of  this 


country  can  almost  live  on  snowballs ! 
At  that  time  I was  trapping  on  the  Bap- 
tiste and  remember  that  it  struck  me  as 
a rather  unusual  idea- — turning  those 
horses  loose  without  a soul  to  look  after 
them.  As  it  hajjpened,  there  were  very 
few  wolves  in  the  country  that  winter 
and  no  untoward  event  occurred  until 
January,  when  the  snow  came  down 
steadily  for  nearly  three  weeks.  As  a 
result,  these  poor  cayuses  died  like  In- 
dians stricken  with  the  ’flu. 

That  old  saying,  “It’s  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  any  good,”  proved  true  in 
this  instance ; inside  of  a month  that 
particular  country  was  full  of  foxes  and 
brush  wolves.  When  spring  made  its 


Map  showing  good  grizzly  country 


belated  appearance  I had  a nice  bunch 
of  furs,  but  decided  to  stick  with  the 
trapping  and  see  how  many  bears  I could 
get. 

What  always  puzzles  me  is  that  as 
much  as  I have  wandered  through  the 
wilderness  I have  discovered  remarkably 
few  bear  dens,  and  was  never  really  sat- 
isfied that  any  of  these  belonged  to  a 
grizzly.  Twice  I have  killed  black  bears 
in  their  “diggin’s” ; they  will  choose  any- 
thing that  represents  any  kind  of  a hole, 
such  as  appear  under  the  roots  of  up- 
turned trees,  and  a great  many  go  to 
the  trouble  of  digging  dens  under  stumps 
and  logs.  What  few  caves  there  are  in 
this  country  are  in  such  formation  as 
to  make  it  decidedly  unsafe  for  bears 
to  den  up  in,  being  in  sandstone  banks 
where  huge  slabs  are  continually  falling 
from  above.  On  the  other  hand,  I do 
not  believe  the  grizzly  has  any  particu- 
lar kind  of  a den  and  will  crawl  into  any 
kind  of  a retreat  where  the  snow  is  apt 
to  cover  him.  It  is  a well-known  fact, 
and  one  I have  proved  to  my  own  satis- 
faction, that  the  grizzly  is  often  taken 
with  a desire  to  wander  around  during 
the  real  warm  days  of  winter,  for  I have 
seen  their  tracks  in  the  Little  Smoky 
country  as  late  as  the  middle  of  De- 
cember. 

The  weather  was  very  unfavorable, 
that  particular  spring,  for  some  time; 
the  rain  and  snow  made  things  very  dis- 


agreeable, and  it  was  the  middle  of  May  it 
before  things  cleared  up  and  bears  made  ci 
their  appearance.  I believe  that  anyifi 
member  of  the  bear  tribe  is  greatly  jai 
affected  in  his  movements  by  the  con-|f 
dition  of  the  weather,  especially  in  la 
spring.  When  they  first  leave  their  dens  fi 
I do  not  think  they  go  very  far  away  f( 
for  a number  of  days;  most  likely  they  ci 
are  in  no  fit  physical  condition  for  ram-  cl 
bling  about  much.  This  very  fact  is  tl 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  so  many  tl 
spring  bear  hunts;  many  sportsmen  go  g 
out  annually  and  after  waiting  around  si 
for  a week  or  ten  days,  give  up  in  dis-  c 
gust.  The  coming  of  spring  varies  so  '' 
much  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  before- 
hand just  what  time  to  start  on  an  ex- 
pedition of  this  kind.  Some  claim  that  ' 
the  grizzly  comes  out  later  in  the  spring  v 
than  his  black  cousin,  but  personally  I I 
have  never  noticed  a great  deal  of  dif-  s 
ference,  one  way  or  the  other,  though,  f 
as  I said  before,  the  grizzy  is  apt  to  stay  v 
around  later  in  the  fall.  p 

While  I had  been  waiting  for  the  bears  I 
to  make  their  “debut,”  I made  a trip  up  j 
to  Kimberly  Lake,  some  sixteen  miles  t 
north  of  my  headquarters  on  the  Bap-  1 
tiste.  When  I got  back  the  bears  were  d 
running  all  over  the  place ; a large  black  t 
bear  had  been  digging  within  thirty  feet  t 
of  my  cabin!  The  next  morning,  about  is 
ten  o’clock,  I happened  to  look  back  on  t 
the  slopes  facing  the  south  (where  the  1 
grass  was  getting  nice  and  tender),  and 
there  was  a bear,  the  like  of  which  I 
had  never  seen,  running  loose  in  the 
woods,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile 
away.  I grabbed  my  rifle  and  started  out. 

To  get  within  shooting  distance  of 
this  gentleman,  I had  to  cross  a swamp 
which  extended  right  back  against  the 
hill.  This  offered  me  excellent  cover 
for  approaching,  and  if  I hadn’t  been  a 
little  bit  excited  everything  would  have 
gone  beautifully.  When  I got  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill  I had  a good  look  at  this 
grizzly  at  perhaps  a three-hundred-yard 
range.  Since  then  I have  stopped  bears 
almost  a half  mile  away,  and  I don’t 
know  what  possessed  me  that  I tried  to 
get  closer.  I crept  up  over  a hogback 
and  got  a running  shot  at  the  largest 
Silver-tip  I have  ever  seen  and  scored  a 
clean  miss ! 

Now,  according  to  a thousand  and  one 
stories  written  on  the  same  subject,  I 
was  due  to  be  charged  by  this  fer«cious 
monster.  On  the  contrary,  the  way  that 
bear  traveled  out  of  that  country  would 
certainly  have  put  some  of  them  to 
shame,  and  at  the  rate  he  was  hitting  it 
up  I might  have  been  excused  for  look- 
ing behind  me  to  see  if  he  hadn’t  circled 
the  earth  by  the  time  the  report  of  the 
rifle  had  died  away.  But,  as  I never  saw 
his  tracks  around  there  any  more,  I con- 
cluded that  he  must  have  stopped  off 
somewhere  near  China  unless  he  was 
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scared  so  badly  that  he  turned  into  a 
Polar  bear  and  hit  for  the  Arctic  re- 
gions. They  say  one’s  hair  can  turn 
white  if  one  is  scared  badly  enough ! 

Now,  I do  not  mean  to  make  light  of 
the  fact  that  a grizzly  can  be  a terrible 
antagonist,  and  I personally  know  men 
who  bear  scars  inflicted  by  these  brutes; 
but  in  each  and  every  case  the  animals 
were  provoked  at  very  close  ranges  and 
in  most  instances  were  mothers  with 
cubs.  Almost  any  animal  will  turn  and 
fight  if  cotnered  and  wounded  badly, 
and  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  a she 
grizzly  will  fight  for  her  young  Only 
last  spring  I had  a very  attractive  offer 
from  an  animal  dealer  as  an  inducement 
for  securing  for  him  two  live  grizzly 
cubs,  but  after  carefully  weighing  the 
chances  for  a successful  expedition  of 
this  character,  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  wouldn't  pay.  To  shoot  a mother 
grizzly  and  abduct  her  offspring  may 
sound  easy  enough  to  the  layman,  but 
not  to  one  who  knows  aught  about  the 
“female  of  the  species.” 

After  such  a rare  chance  as  this 
it  would  seem  that  Dame  Fortune 
would  call  it  quits  for  the  day  and  pay 
her  respects  elsewhere.  I went  up  a 
small  creek  to  look  at  a couple  of  dead- 
falls, and  when  I got  back  it  was  fairly 
well  on  toward  evening.  I cooked  sup- 
per and  ate  in  my  customary  solitude, 
but  somehow  I couldn’t  forget  about  that 
grizzly,  and  I kept  peering  out  the  door 
toward  the  distant  hillside.  You  know 
how  it  is  in  a case  of  that  kind — one 
doesn’t  really  expect  to  see  anything  in 
the  same  place  after  such  a short  elapse 
of  time,  but  still  one  is  bound  to  keep 
speculating  on  what  might  happen.  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  run  of  things,  it  did 
happen  this  time,  and  just  as  the  sun 


was  sinking  below  the  mountain  horizon 
I noticed  three  bears  within  a few  feet 
of  each  other  and  not  a hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  spot  where  the  grizzly 
had  stood  when  I first  saw  him.  They 
were  plainly  visible  and  I made  out  that 
it  was  a black  bear  with  two  yearling 
cubs. 


To  get  within  range  of  those  bears 
was  a puzzle ; I was  determined  to  go  a 
little  slow  this  time  and  not  make  a mess 
of  things  as  before.  The  sloping  hill  on 
which  the  bears  were  feeding  was  per- 
haps four  hundred  feet  high  at  that 
point  and  they  were  pretty  well  up 
toward  the  top.  To  approach  them  from 
directly  below  was  impossible,  as  the 


wind  was  in  the  ^y^ong  direction.  Now, 
a bear  has  very  poor  eyes  but  remark- 
ably keen  nose  and  ears.  My  only  hope 
lay  in  making  a wide  circle  to  the  right 
where  I might  gain  a ravine  and  climb 
the  hill  several  hundreds  yards  to  the 
right  of  my  quarry. 

After  considerable  manoeuvering  I 
finally  gained  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
cautiously  approached  the  spot  where  I 
had  last  seen  the  bears.  When  within 


a reasonable  distance  I got  down  on  my 
hands  and  knees  and  crept  forward.  I 
had  crawled  down  a few  yards  from 
the  brow  of  the  hill  and  was  just  in  the 
act  of  crossing  a small  ravine  when  I 
happened  to  notice  a black  head  sticking 
out  from  behind  a small  clump  of  wil- 
lows about  seventy-five  yards  below  me. 


I stopped  dead  still  and  an  instant  later 
the  head  and  foreshoulder  of  a bear  hove 
in  view.  In  this  position  the  animal 
stopped,  as  though  listening  intently.  I 
caught  her  directly  on  the  point  of  the 
shoulder  and  the  copper-tipped  missile 
bowled  her  over  against  a small  poplar. 

Hastily  reloading  I ran  forward  down 
the  steep  hill.  When  within  a short  dis- 


tance of  the  bear  another  one  came  run- 
ning toward  me,  one  of  the  yearlings, 
evidently  so  scared  that  he  didn’t  know 
where  he  was  going.  A hasty  shot  broke 
his  back.  That  was  one  instance  where 
a bear  really  charged  in  my  direction, 
but  I am  satisfied  that  the  poor  brute 
didn’t  have  any  more  idea  of  cleaning 
up.  on  me  than  he  had  of  flying. 

The  third  bear  scrambled  up  a small 
poplar  and  I shot  him  through  the  head. 
Now,  all  this  happened  so  quickly  that 
it  left  me  in  a sort  of  daze.  The  old 
she-bear,  after  giving  a few  amazingly 
loud  bawls,  cashed  in  her  checks.  I felt 
sort  of  ashamed  when  I viewed  the  three 
lifeless  bodies,  lying  so  close  together, 
and  couldn’t  help  thinking  how  harmless 
those  poor  brutes  were.  But  at  the  time 
I was  smitten  with  the  lust  to  kill,  and 
held  the  popular  opinion  that  a bear  was 
a terrible  creature — to  be  killed  on  sight. 
Of  course,  a professional  trapper  isn’t 
supposed  to  have  any  heart,  anyway. 

TT  took  me  a couple  of  days  to  attend 
^ to  those  bear  hides,  after  which  I 
went  on  up  the  Baptiste  to  where  the 
rancher’s  horses  had  died  of  starvation 
and  cold.  Never  before  or  since  have  I 
seen  so  much  bear  sign  in  any  locality 
of  a like  size ; at  first  I was  somewhat 
alarmed  to  think  there  were  so  many 
about.  The  first  day  I was  there  I saw 
seven  bears  and  never  got  a single  shot. 
There  were  so  many  carcasses  scattered 
up  and  down  that  valley  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell  how  many  bears  there 
really  were,  but  I honestly  believe  there 
were  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a score. 

The  second  day  I shot  a small  black 
early  in  the  morning  and  saw  a large 
cinnamon  late  that  evening  at  very  close 
{Continued  on  page  368) 


This  Silver-tip  was  so  dark  he  resembled  a black  bear 
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Forest  and  Stream: 


THE  SAILING  CANOE  AND  ITS  RIG 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  THIS  DELIGHTFUL  LITTLE  CRAFT  WITH 
PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  BUILDING  THE  NECESSARY  OUTFIT 


TWO  summers  ago  my  brother  ana 
I bought  a canoe,  thereby  acquir- 
ing something  we  had  wanted  all 
our  lives.  With  the  canoe  came 
a sail,  two  of  them  in  fact,  a set  of  lee- 
boards  and  a rudder.  The  boat  is  an 
eighteen-foot  “sponson”  of  a well-known 
make,  and  for  general  river  use,  I 
wouldn’t  trade  it  for  anything  that  I 
have  ever  seen — that  is,  in  the  canoe 
line. 

We  were  a little  doubtful  about  sailing 
it,  having  been  brought  up  with  the  idea 
that  a canoe  was  the  trickiest  craft 
afloat,  and  though  we  both  are  fair 
swimmers,  we  did  not  relish  being  upset 
in  the  middle  of  the  Potomac  and  having 
to  tow  our  canoe  in  to  the  beach.  Both  of 
us  are  lazy,  I am  afraid.  But  not  having 
to  paddle  was  an  idea  which  appealed  to 
us  mightily,  so  one  breezy  Saturday  af- 
ternoon we  stepped  the  mast,  hoisted  the 
sail  and  embarked  on  our  initial  voyage. 

Neither  of  us  knew  anything  about 
sailing  when  we  started,  and  that  first 
afternoon  was  an  education  to  us.  Right 
off  the  bat  we  jibed,  and  the  boom  caught 
me  a good  one  on  the  pate,  raising  a 
large  knot  and  causing  much  sulphurous 
language.  We  had  not  tied  the  halyard 
properly,  and  a squall  hitting  us,  blew 
down  the  sail  just  as  we  were  trying  to 
show  off  before  three  fair  ladies  in  an- 
other canoe,  much  to  our  embarrassment. 
The  leeboards  came  off  and  we  went 
sailing  down  the  river  without  them, 
and  had  to  lower  the  sail  and  paddle 
back  to  pick  them  up.  The  canoe  would 
not  come  about  when  we  tried  to  tack 
and  had  to  be  urged  strenuously  with  the 
paddle.  Altogether  it  was  a lovely  af- 
ternoon, and  my  brother  was  disgusted 
(I  was  sailing  the  boat).  One  thing- we 
did  learn  was  that  it  did  not  tip  over  as 
easily  as  we  expected — in  fact,  we 
shipped  no  water  at  all — and  the  breeze 
was  a good  one.  Also  we  had  had  a 
lot  of  fun. 

The  result  of  this  first  trip  was  that 
we  both  became  enthusiasts,  and  now  if 
we  have  to  paddle  the  canoe  we  feel  very 
much  injured.  We  have  had  as  many  as 
four  in  the  boat,  two  girls  and  two  men, 
and  so  far  have  not  had  a si_ngle  ac- 
cident in  the  way  of  a spill.  The  canoe, 
when  properly  managed,  makes  a thor- 
oughly practical  sailboat,  and  will  stand 
a migbty  hard  blow.  Running  before  a 
storm,  I have  had  the  bow  lifted  clear 
of  the  water  from  the  force  of  the  wind, 
and  have  also  had  the  water  curl  up 
over  the  blades  of  the  leeboards  and  run 
in  the  boat,  we  were  going  so  fast.  Run- 
ning with  the  wind  she  easily  keeps  pace 
with  the  average  launch,  even  going  up 
stream.  It  is  great  sport. 

We  have  been  so  successful,  and  are 
out  in  the  canoe  so  much  that  she  is 
pretty  well  known  over  a part  of  the  old 
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Georgetown  waterfront,  and  I have  had 
so  many  inquiries  as  to  rigging  the  boat 
that  I thought  I would  put  what  I have 
learned  down  on  paper,  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  be  of  benefit  to  some  other 
canoeist. 

'^HE  outfit  is  simple,  and  if  purchased, 
is  not  prohibitive  to  the  average 
pocketbook.  Most  of  it  you  can  make 
yourself,  with  a little  perseverance — some 
of  it  I will  advise  you  to  buy.  It  consists 
of  a sail  (lateen  type,  preferably)  with 
mast  and  spars,  and  stepping  for  same, 
leeboards  and  rudder.  This  last  is  not 
essential,  as  the  paddle  can  be  used,  many 
preferring  it,  but  if  you  can  make  or  buy 
a rudder  by  all  means  do  so.  It  will 
certainly  be  worth  your  while  in  com- 
fort. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  an  outfit,  let 
me  give  you  a word  of  advice.  Buy  it 
from  the  people  who  made  your  canoe, 
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if  you  know  the  make.  I have  found 
through  the  experience  of  others  that 
you  get  more  satisfaction  by  doing  so. 
If  you  have  an  eighteen-foot  canoe  a 
lateen  sail  ten  feet  on  a side  is  about  the 
proper  size.  Anything  larger  is  hard 
to  manage  until  you  are  accustomed  to 
It,  and  the  one  mentioned  will  answer 
any  ordinary  purpose  and  give  most  sat- 
isfaction. Do  not  be  persuaded  to  buy 
a pair  of  leg-of-mutton  sails  and  step 
one  in  the  bow  and  one  in  the  stern. 
They  are  nuisances  and  more  of  a novel- 
ty than  of  practical  use.  However,  for 
bay  or  ocean  sailing  they  are  good  on 
account  of  being  set  close  to  the  boat, 
which  keeps  it  from  heeling  over.  Insist 
on  a tall  mast,  at  least  nine  feet  for  the 
above-mentioed  sail.  Ten  feet  is  even 
a better  length,  as  it  allows  you  more 
space  for  adjustment  of  your  sail,  which 
I will  explain  later.  Be  sure  you  get 
deep  leeboards,  and  adjustable  ones. 
They  answer  the  purpose  of  a keel  on 
the  canoe  and  prevent  the  boat  making' 
leeway  or  skidding.  Get  the  kind  that 


are  attached  by  a stick,  and  merely  fit 
over  the  gunnels  of  your  boat.  Then 
if  you  hit  a rock  with  them  or  beach 
the  canoe  they  will  tip  up  and  let  you 
slide  over,  and  not  splinter  the  gunnel 
or  hook  you  hard  aground.  Also  in 
racing  they  may  be  lifted  out  of  the 
water  easily,  when  running  before  the 
wind,  reducing  your  water  friction  and 
adding  to  the  speed  of  your  boat.  As  to 
the  rudder,  any  that  will  set  well  down 
in  the  water  is  all  right.  The  whole  out- 
fit when  purchased  should  not  cost  you 
over  $30.00. 

PNIRECTIONS  for  sailing  are  a diffi- 
cult  matter  to  set  down  for  a novice. 
The  best  way  to  learn  is  to  put  on  a bath- 
ing suit,  and  provided  you  know  how  to 
swim,  go  to  it.  Otherwise  I would 
strongly  recommend  carrying  along  a 
life-preserver,  especially  if  your  canoe 
is  not  a sponson.  By  no  means  take  any-  ■ 
one  with  you  who  does  not  know  how  ■ 
to  swim  until  you  have  become  thor- 
oughly proficient  in  handling  your  boat 
and  know  all  of  its  whims  and  failings. 

The  driving  force  is,  of  course,  the  ‘ 
wind  and  varies  according  to  the  direc-  ! 
tion  you  are  sailing  in,  the  angle  of  the 
sail  to  the  course  of  the  wind  and  the 
strength  of  the  breeze.  Except  when  ! 
sailing  directly  before  the  wind,  this 
motive  force  is  made  up  of  a series  of 
resultant  forces,  best  illustrated  by  the 
accompanying  diagram.  Let  AB  be  the 
boat,  GD  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
breeze,  point  D being  at  the  mast  on  i 
which  the  sail  pivots ; and  let  EF  be  the  ' 
sail.  Drop  a perpendicular  line  to  EF 
at  D.  From  C drop  another  perpendicu- 
lar to  this  first  line,  intersecting  it  at  G. 
From  G drop  another  perpendicular  to 
AB,  intersecting  it  at  H.  Then  HF 
will  be  the  direction  and  amount  of  the 
driving  force  in  this  particular  instance.  ; 
By  using  similar  diagrams  and  changing  I 
the  wind  direction  and  force  with  the 
sail  set,  you  will  note  the  variation  in 
resultant  driving  force.  Also  note  hov. 
the  driving  force  changes  when  the 
wind  force  is  constant  in  direction  and 
power  and  the  set  of  the  sail  is  varied. 
Another  factor  that  enters  into  the  driv- 
ing force  is  the  area  of  your  sail.  The 
foregoing  is  a very  literal  explanation, 
and  the  writer  will  not  attempt  to  go 
into  the  why  and  wherefore.  The  dia- 
gram is  obtained  from  the'  International 
Encyclop,Tdia,  and  it  will  be  well  for  the 
reader  to  look  up  the  subject  of  sailing 
in  some  competent  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  very  interesting. 

There  are  a few  don’ts  to  be  men- 
tioned. Don’t  hoist  your  sail  until  you 
have  pushed  off  from  the  dock.  Observ- 
ing this  may  save  some  paint  on  your 
boat.  Don’t  let  your  sail  sit  too  low  on 
the  mast,  so  that  when  the  boom  swings 
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over  you  will  have  to  pull  your  head  in. 
You’ll  forget  to  do  this  some  time,  and 
the  resultant  blow  will  make  you  wish 
you  had  and  may  injure  you  badly. 
When  making  a tack,  that  is,  changing 
your  direction,  don’t  hold  your  sail  in  too 


L — 1 galvanized  iron  or  brass  ring,  2j4 
inches  inside  diameter. 

M — 3 galvanized  iron  awning  pulleys, 
with  screw  eye  attached  to  carry 
3/16-inch  sash  cord. 

N — 1 3 - inch  brass  cleet,  with  brass 


77“ 
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close  to  the  boat.  Ease  it  off  a bit,  and 
as  you  gather  headway  haul  it  in.  This 
will  keep  you  from  drifting  back  quite 
a ways.  And  last  of  all  and  most  im- 
portant, don’t  make  a landing  iinth  the 
wind.  Always  land  against  the  wind. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvious,  and 
[ though  the  writer  has  never  done  it,  he 
I once  saw  a chap  who  did  and  he  tore 
the  stepping  out  of  his  canoe  and  broke 
a thwart  and  scat,  cracked  three  ribs  in 
the  canoe  and  got  his  hands  full  of 
splinters  when  he  tried  to  stop  her  from 
ramming  the  dock. 


screws  for  same. 

O — 25  feet  of  trotline  or  strong  cotton 
cord,  3/32  inch  in  diameter. 

P — 1 piece  of  3/16-inch  sash  cord,  30 
feet  long. 
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SOME  of  you  who  have  a knack  with 
tools  and  the  tools,  will  no  doubt  want 
to  make  your  own  outfit.  There  is  no 
need  to  go  into  details  about  the  rudder 
or  leeboards.  The  accompanying  draw- 
ings will  give  you  an  idea  of  how  very 
simple  they  are  in  construction.  Ash  or 
maple  are  good  light  woods  to  use. 

The  sail  is  more  complicated  and  will 
take  some  ingenuity  to  make.  If  you  can 
afford  it  buy  this  article  complete  with 
all  rigging.  I believe  the  present  price 
is  $18.00  for  a ten-foot  sail  with  mast, 
spars  and  stepping,  and  it  is  well  worth  it. 

If  you  have  the  time  and  like  to  make 
things,  however,  you  w'ill  enjoy  the  job 
thoroughly,  and  w'hen  you  finish  you  will 
have  indeed  accomplished  something. 

The  following  is  a complete  list  of  all 
the  materials  needed : 

— 2 straight-grained  curtain  poles,  sea- 
soned Georgia  pine.  10  feet  2 inches 
long  and  \%  inch  in  diameter. 

B — 1 straight  - grained  pole,  seasoned 
Georgia  pine,  10  feet  long,  2 inches 
in  diameter. 

C — 1 block  Georgia  pine,  10x8x1  inch. 

D — 1 block  Georgia  pine,  8x6x2p2  inches. 
E — 1 piece  seasoned  ash  or  hickory,  2 
feet,  8x4x1  p2  inches. 

1"' — 4 Ij/^-inch  brass  screws. 

G — 2 1-inch  brass  screw  eyes  linked  to- 
gether. 

H — 4 2-inch  brass  screws. 

I — 4 354-inch  brass  screws, 
f — 1 ^-inch  brass  screw  eye  (large 
eye). 

K — 1 1-inch  brass  screw  eye  (large 

eye). 


/ cre/rs  77^  SA/^  J3 crone  y- 
mren 


JET 


KjuAicri/n£  ^ 

J3oca>7,  ?^CACr/yG  0/=* 

Q — 1 piece  of  3/16-inch  sash  cord,  15 
feet  long. 

R — 3^  yards  “Pequot”  sheeting,  7 feet 
wide. 

S — 3 spools  No.  40  cotton  thread. 

T — 1 3/ 16-inch  auger. 

This  seems  quite  a list,  and  it  is,  but  the 


only  things  that  cost  to  amount  to  any- 
thing are""the  poles  and  the  sheeting. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  I have  lettered 
the  articles  as  listed  in  alphabetical  se- 
quence from  A to  T,  inclusive,  and  will 
refer  to  them  only  by  these  letters.  Pro- 
ceed as  follows.  Use  “T”  to  start  all 
screw  holes. 

Bore  hole  through  center  of  “D”  2 
inches  in  diameter  and  sandpaper  out 
just  large  enough  to  fit  over  end  of  “B.” 
Bevel  edges  of  “C”  on  one  face  and 
screw  “D”  to  “C,”  using  screws  “I”  so 
that  center  of  hole  through  “D”  will  fall 
over  center  of  “C.”  Bevel  exposed 
edges  of  “D”  and  screw  combined  block 
“C-D”  to  bottom  of  canoe,  inside  and 
just  back  of  the  front  seat,  and  so  that 
hole  in  “D”  will  come  directly  over  keel 
strip  of  canoe.  Use  screws  “E”  for  this. 
(See  diagram  No.  CD.)  Shape  “E”  as 
in  diagram  E,  and  through  center  of 
“E”  bore  hole  same  as  in  “D.”  Screw 
from  gunnel  to  gunnel,  using  screws 
“H,”  so  that  hole  in  “E”  will  be  directly 
over  hole  in  “D.”  You  have  now  finished 
stepping  for  mast. 

Now  take  pulleys  “M.”  Screw  one 


Sjtoxons^  /^At-YAnp  rrrAcreP  To 
CATecf/  yAA/>  y TfoYc  Tnnv  ■ 
on  /^ASr, 


at  a distance  of  lp2  inch  from  end  of 
mast  “B.”  Step  mast  “B”  by  putting 
through  holes  in  “E”  and  “D,”  and  screw 
second  pulley  to  mast  “B”  at  a distance 
of  8 inches  above  where  mast  passes 
through  thwart  “E.”  Screw  remaining 
(Continued  on  page  369) 
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FISHING  ALONG  THE  JERSEY  COAST 

WHERE  TO  GO  AND  WHAT  KIND  OF  FISH  MAY  BE  MET  WITH  IN  A 
REGION  EASILY  ACCESSIBLE  TO  THE  LARGE  CITIES  OF  THE  EAST 

By  LEONARD  HULIT 


A' 


or 

ever-chang- 


NTICIPATION  and  realization 
have  long  been  disputed  as  to 
their  points  of  merit.  Could  we 
at  all  times  know  that  our  ef- 
forts in  a given  direction  would  be  uni- 
formly successful,  then  there  would  be 
room  for  doubt  concerning  the  gratifica- 
tion of  accomplishment,  while  if  we 
knew  that  all  effort  was  to  fail  then 
there  would  be  no  incentive  to  endeavor. 
Hence  this  analysis  convinces  us  that 
hope  and  anticipation  are  the  greatest 
charms  to  spur  us  on. 

So  it  has  ever  been  with  the  angler 
who  pursues  his  quest,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  at  the  brookside,  on  lakes,  or  at 
the  foot  of  the  sea,  there  is  ever  the  un- 
certainty of  the  reward  and  therein  lies 
the  great  charm  of  angling. 

And  to  none  are  uncertainties  greater 
than  to  the  man  who  plies  his  art  in  the 
surf.  Like  all  animated  nature,  fish  re- 
sort where  food  is  most  abundant 
where  easily  secured.  The 
ing  tides  and  currents  work  continual 
changes  in  the  points  and  flats  along 
the  coast  and  although  unnoticeable  to 
the  h-uman  eye  they  do  create  well- 
defined  reasons  why  fish  may  be  taken 
abundantly  at  a given  point  at  one  period 
and  within  a short  time  the  same  grounds 
prove  barren  of  any  satisfactory  results. 

When  tides  and  ocean 
currents  are  working  vig- 
orously it  is  surprising  to 
the  novice  how  quickly 
they  can  scoop  out  great 
basins  where  may  be  laid 
bare  great  beds  of  sea 
clams  and  mussels,  to 
which  many  fish  are  at 
once  attracted,  and  such 
places  are  good  points  for 
the  surf  angler  to  know,  as 
it  is  just  here  that  success 
is  usually  assured  him. 

T T is  doubtful,  when  all 
things  are  considered, 
if  there  are  any  better 
fishing  grounds  than  those 
along  the  New  Jersey 
coast,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  more  southern  waters 
where  fish  life  is  abundant 
the  year  around. 

Beginning  at  Sandy 
Hook  and  extending  the 
entire  length  of  the  coast 
line  are  ever-changing  beach  sloughs  and 
bars,  inviting  many  species  of  fish  to 
good  feeding  grounds  where  water  tem- 
perature is  to  their  liking,  and  there  is 
no  better  period  of  the  year  than  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September  for 
the  surf  fisherman  to  pursue  his  sport. 

The  striped  bass  is,  of  course,  a much 
earlier  visitant,  but  he  is  also  here  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months  and 
may  be  looked  for  whenever  the  sea  is  at 
all  turbulent  or  churned  up  by  cross- 


currents, and  may  be  taken  on  a great 
variety  of  baits.  Early  in  the  season, 
particularly  around  inlets,  blood  worms 
are  always  good  and  may  be  relied  on. 
The  shedder  crab  and  the  familiar 
skimmer  clam,  as  well  as  the  common 
surf  mullet,  all  hold  a strong  place  in  the 
estimation  of  this  striped  prize  of  the 
sea.  When  August  comes  and  there  is 
a tumbling  sea  then  the  metal  squid  takes 
the  place  of  bait  and  may  be  relied  on, 
if  well  directed,  to  produce  results  and, 
all  through  September  and  October  the 
squid  is  entirely  used  by  many  anglers 
to  lure  this  favorite  fish. 

The  squid  or  inkfish  is  also  at  times 
a good  bait  and  many  of  the  largest  of 
bass  have  been  taken  on  it.  At  times  it 
is  very  plentiful  and  is  always  a cheap 
bait. 

While  it  may  not  be  true  that  bluefish 
are  growing  more  plentiful,  still  it 
seems  that  they  are  assuming  their  for- 
mer habit  of  coming  close  in  along  shore. 
The  two  past  seasons  have  confirmed  this 
opinion.  At  many  points  large  six  to 
eight-pound  fish  were  taken  in  goodly 
numbers  and  gave  the  finest  of  fishing. 
From  Manasquan  Inlet  south,  at  nearly 
all  points  good  catches  were  made  and 
were  welcomed  warmly.  Manasquan, 
Point  Pleasant,  Lavallette,  Ortley  Beach, 


North  Point  of  Beach,  Barnegat  City 
and  many  other  places  gave  good  results. 
While  many  were  takeh  on  the  metal 
squid  still  the  writer  .found  that  during 
the  entire  season  at  many  points  the  old 
reliable  menhaden,  cut  to  suitable  strips, 
played  its  part  well..  All  the  above-men- 
tioned points  are  good  for  the  large 
weakfish.  They  trade  close  in  along 
shore  and  may  be  taken  by  a good  caster 
and  will  furnish  good  sport,  especially 
when  evening  has  come  and  quiet  reigns. 


At  New  Inlet,  a point  seven  miles  be- 
low Beach  Haven,  good  fishing  is  to.  be 
had  most  of  the  season  and  at  times 
channel-bass  are  plentiful  and  these 
bronze  warriors  are  eagerly  sought  for 
by  all  who  are  skilled  with  the  rod. 
They  take  almost  any  bait,  are  the  most 
determined  fighters  to  be  met  with,  and 
are  at  all  times  considered  favorites. 
When  they  are  trading  well  they  fre- 
quently work  close  in  shore  and  can  be 
reached  with  a very  moderate  cast,  but 
when  once  connected  with,  the  best  of 
tackle  and  steadiest  of  nerves  are  re- 
quired to  land  them. 

At  most  points  kingfish  have  been  very 
scarce  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  A few  have  been  taken  but  in 
nothing  like  the  quantities  taken  in  the 
past.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  per- 
sistent surf  fishermen  who  ever  plied  the 
art  along  our  coast,  who  was  well  into 
his  eighties  and  who  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  pursuit  of 
coast  fish,  gave  as  his  opinion  that  the 
kingfish  were  erratic  and  had  their 
periods  of  abundance  along  the  coast 
each  sixth  and  seventh  year  after  which 
they  dropped  away.  This  observation  is 
given  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  but  it  is 
true  that  these  fish  are  erratic  in  their 
movements,  being  apparently  very  sensi- 
tive to  water  temperature. 

New  Inlet  is  a strong 
tideway  opening  into  Egg 
Harbor  Bay  and  has  a 
good  depth  of  water,  in 
places  as  much  as  thirty 
feet.  While  the  charts 
give  a greater  depth,  still 
it  is  safe  to  rely  on  the 
figure  given,  particularly 
along  the  tide-rip,  which 
is  very  strong  and  should 
never  be  ventured  into  by 
other  than  the  most  ex- 
perienced boatmen.  Into 
this  body  of  water  during 
the  season  almost  all  of 
our  coastal  fishes  enter 
and  may  be  taken  freely 
from  the  beach ; bluefish, 
weakfish,  channel  - bass, 
and  many  other  varieties 
trade  there,  and,  as  the 
water  drops  off  rapidly 
from  the  beach  casting  is 
easy,  but  good,  substantial 
tackle  should  only  be  used,  as  at  any 
moment  a channel-bass  or  shark  is  liable 
to  be  hooked  and  then  low-grade  tackle 
will  be  sure  to  prove  the  snare  that  it 
ever  is. 

This  inlet  lies  about  seven  miles  to  the 
south  of  Beach  Haven  and  can  only  be 
reached  by  boat,  which  makes  the  trip 
a rather  tedious  one  unless  the  stay  is 
intended  for  several  days,  in  which  case 
a shelter  tent  is  essential,  as  there  are 
no  public  houses  for  entertainment  near. 
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Two  years  ago  a new  cut  was  made 
by  the  sea  across  the  beach  only  two 
miles  from  Beach  Haven  and  promises 
to  be  all  that  the  fisherman  might  desire, 
as  it  is  rapidly  cutting  a good  depth,  and 
in  anticipation  of  good  fishing  a fine  auto 
road  has  been  built  to  the  water’s  edge. 
Should  this  ground  prove  to  be  as  good 
as  the  more  distant  one  it  will  be  a boon 
to  the  hundreds  who  go  annually  to  that 
region,  as  accomodations  can  be  had  at 
any  time  at  Beach  Haven. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not 
care  to  withstand  the  strenuous  work 
of  surf-fishing  it  is  safe  to  say  that 


there  are  but  few  places  along  the  New 
Jersey  coast  that  furnish  better  inland 
fishing  than  the  channel  about  one  mile 
west  of  Beach  Haven.  This  is  known  as 
the  Twenty-foot  Channel,  and  may  be 
safely  fished  from  any  good  rowboat. 
For  several  years  past  the  writer,  with 
Joseph  Cawthorn,  has  enjoyed  the  very 
finest  of  fishing  at  that  point.  There  is 
but  little  danger  of  missing  the  spot  as 
the  black  and  white  buoy  may  be  seen 
from  the  dock  and  by  rowing  to  a point 
about  fifty  feet  west  and  about  the  same 
distance  to  the  north  of  the  buoy  it  is 
safe  to  say  there  are  few  better  places 
to  be  located  for  quiet  fishing.  Here  the 


largest  of  weakfish  and  croakers  may  be 
taken,  particularly  at  night,  when  motor- 
boats  are  not  churning  up  and  down  the 
channel  and  the  sport  is  of  a high  order 
when  light  tackle  is  employed. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  fraternity  of 
anglers  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  in  this 
day  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and,  inci- 
dentally, of  dying  as  well,  it  is  best  to 
make  positive  arrangements  with  your 
boatman  as  to  the  cost  of  the  contem- 
plated trip.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
“extras”  can  be  thought  of  by  these  “in- 
nocents” who  are  abroad.  Ice  at  a dollar 
a chunk,  insufficiently  large  to  cool  your 
{Continued  on  page  371) 


THE  CARP  AS  A GAMY  FOOD-FISH 

THIS  MUCH  MALIGNED  FISH  POSSESSES  SPORTING  QUALITIES 
WHICH  ANGLERS  HAVE  HITHERTO  BEEN  SLOW  TO  RECOGNIZE 


By  LOUIS  RHEAD 


My  purpose  in  this  article  is  to 
prove  that  most  anglers  have  an 
erroneous  impression  that  the 
common  carp  is  not  a decent  food- 
fish  nor  a gamy  one.  Abundant  now  in 
nearly  all  sections  of  the  United  States, 
and  attaining  to  a considerable  size,  this 
Asiatic  carp  will  soon  be  a much-sought- 
after  fish.  Eight  million  pounds  weight 
of  this  particular  species  are  annually 
consumed  in  New  York  City,  mostly  by 
Hebrews  and  residents  of  foreign  birth. 
In  France,  Holland,  Denmark  and  Ger- 
many the  carp  is  a 
staple  food,  where 
it  is  exposed  for 
sale  alive,  hung  up 
in  nets  wet  with 
moss,  also  in  huge 
tanks  of  water. 

The  fish  described 
in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  caught  in 
the  Sea  of  Gallilee 
by  the  Apostles 
was  this  same 
species  of  carp, 
though  misnamed 
here,  the  German 
carp,  because  it 
was  introduced  in 
America  by  a Ger- 
man scientist.  Dr. 

Von  Baer. 

Aly  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with 
the  carp  is  of  re- 
cent date;  while 
testing  lures  for 
bass  in  the  lakes 
of  our  city  parks 
I saw  many  large 
carp  floundering  about,  leaping  avove  the 
surface,  many  of  fifteen  or  more  pounds 
in  weight.  At  intervals,  when  bass  were 
unresponsive,  I made  efforts  to  capture 
them  after  preparing  a rig  to  fish  in  the 
approved  English  method,  viz.,  a long  bait 
rod,  thin  line  and  fine  gut  leader,  to  which 
was  attached  a light  porcupine  quill  float, 
a very  small  No.  8 hook  baited  with 


dough  and  sunk  to  the  bottom  with  tiny 
split  shot.  With  that  rig  my  fishing  was 
spoiled  by  a lot  of  little  robber  sunfish, 
redfins,  roach  and  dace,  all  of  which  are 
abundant  in  the  same  water.  When  I 
changed  the  bait  to  worms  the  robbery 
continued,  this  time  by  young  perch  and 
catfish,  though  several  times  I hooked 
carp  from  six  to  eight  pounds  weight, 
every  one  of  which  got  away  by  reason 
of  a sudden,  heavy  plunge  to  tear  off  the 
small  hook  from  its  leathery  mouth.  After 
numerous  trials  of  different  unsuccessful 


methods  to  capture  this  wary  fish,  at  last 
I developed  a rig  and  bait  which  I can 
thoroughly  recommend  to  capture  this 
shy  yet  vigorous  fish. 

'"PHE  characteristic  habit  of  the  carp  is 
to  be  ever  on  the  move,  nosing  in 
the  mud  bed  of  river  or  lake  after  food — 
almost  entirely  of  a vegetable  substance, 


though  at  intervals’  they  will  eat  both 
surface  and  bottom  creepers.  The  baits 
with  which  I succeeded  best  to  catch  carp 
are  shelled  peanuts,  pieces  of  raw  pota- 
toes cut  and  shaped  like  the  peanut,  and 
dough  paste  made  of  flour  with  a little 
cheese  into  which  I mix  some  cotton- 
wood to  make  it  stay  well  on  the  hook. 
Doughbait  is  the  least  desirable,  being 
the  only  one  that  smaller  fish  nibble  off 
the  hook. 

Regarding  the  rig— I discarded  the 
English  style  of  fishing,  replacing  the 
long  rod  with  the 
short  bass  bait- 
casting rod,  reel, 
line,  and  bass 
leader,  the  length 
of  the  latter  made 
according  to  the 
average  d e p t h of 
water. 

Before  tying  gut 
to  the  line  I thread 
it  through  a metal 
tube  in  the  middle 
of  a round  or 
square  adjustable 
float,  which  rises 
to  the  surface 
through  the  line 
after  the  cast.  Be- 
low the  float  is 
placed  a half-ounce 
egg  - shaped  sinker 
with  a hole  big 
enough  for  the 
line  to  easily  run 
through  it  while  it 
rests  on  the  bot- 
tom. This  last 
feature  of  the  rig 
is  most  important,  for  carp  at  once  reject 
bait  that  gives  the  slightest  resistance. 
The  mouth  of  a large  carp  looks  small, 
but  the  fish  can  stretch  it  wide  enough 
to  easily  take  in  a No.  3 sproat  hook,  of 
which  two  should  be  fastened  on  the 
leader  six  inches  apart — each  with  dif- 
ferent bait. 

{Continued  on  page  366) 
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The  fresh  fish  (mackerel)  and  a mold  ready  to  be  cast 


The  cast  of  the  body  of  a flounder  with  the  fins  ready  to  be 
set,  and  a sunfish  with  the  fins  and  eyes  in  place 


MOUNTING  FISH  TRUE  TO  LIFE 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  LIFE-LIKE  REPRODUCTION  OF  SPECIMENS  IS 
SUCCESSFULLY  WORKED  OUT  BY  THE  FIELD  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

By  ALFRED  C.  WEED 


r*l^HE  preparation  of  fish  specimens 

I for  wall  decorations  or  for  exhi- 

I bition  in  our  museums  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  taxi- 
dermy. Birds  and  mammals  are  fairly 
easy  because  their  feathers  or  hair  keep 
the  original  color  and  we  need  only  to 
trouble  ourselves  with  a reproduction  of 
the  form  of  our  subject.  Very  little  of 
the  natural  color  of  a fish  can  be  kept 
in  the  skin,  either  dried  or  preserved  in 
a liquid. 

There  are  many  ways  of  keeping  the 
fish  we  catch.  Some  draw  an  outline  of 
the  prize  bass  on  the  wall  of  the  shack 
and  fill  it  in  with  black  paint.  Others 
draw  the  outline  and  stretch  the  skin 
and  fins  of  the  fish  on  it.  If  we  only 
want  trophies  this  is  probably  as  good 
a way  as  any.  The  record  of  the  fish 
will  remain  long  after  other  trophies 
have  crowded  this  one  from  our  memory. 

It  is  when  we  try  to  get  away  from 
the  flat  outline  that  we  begin  to  get  into 
trouble.  The  shape  of  the  fish  looks  easy 
to  reproduce;  just  get  the  outline  and 
round  out  evenly  from  that.  This  can 
be  done  by  stuffing  the  skin  full  of  some- 
thing to  keep  it  in  shape  until  it  dries. 
Many  taxidermists  use  chopped  tow  and 
achieve  a result  that  looks  like  an  irreg- 
ular sausage.  A few  can  get  good  out- 
lines with  this  method.  The  finer  con- 
tours are  lost  because  it  is  not  possible 
to  reproduce  the  hollows,  and  there  is 
no  way  to  hold  the  skin  back  in  them 
if  they  could  be  reproduced. 

Another  way  which  sometimes  gives 
good  results  is  to  fill  the  skin  with  sand 
until  it  has  dried  enough  to  hold  its 
shape.  Then  pour  out  the  sand,  cut  a 
hole  in  the  side  that  goes  against  the 
background,  and  put  in  a plaster  or  pulp 
support  to  keep  the  skin  from  sagging 
when  the  weather  is  damp.  Field  Mu- 
seum has  some  fine  specimens  mounted 


by  this  method.  This  also  gives  good 
outlines,  but  usually  spoils  the  contours 
which  make  the  difference  between  a 
good  mount  and  a fish  which  looks 
“stuffed.” 

Mr.  L.  L.  Pray,  of  the  taxidermy  staff 
of  Field  Museum,  has  Feen  studying 
this  subject  for  several  years  and  has 
had  considerable  success.  For  the  past 
several  months  he  has  been  working  un- 
der the  present  author’s  direction,  pre- 
paring specimens  which  are  now,  or  soon 
will  be,  placed  on  exhibition.  He  has 
worked  out  two  methods  which,  under 
his  hands,  produce  very  creditable  re- 
sults. 

A small-mouth  black  bass  or  a yellow 
perch  has  hard,  strong  scales  which  are 
firmly  fixed  in  the  skin.  If  reasonable 
care  is  used  in  skinning  the  animal  it  is 
possible  to  fix  the  skin  over  the  manikin 
made  from  a plaster  cast  in  such  a way 
as  to  give  a really  lifelike  look  and  with 
little  danger  of  having  the  scales  curl. 
A bass  and  some  shovelnose  sturgeon 
which  will  soon  be  placed  in  the  exhibi- 
tion series  are  good  examples  of  this 
method. 

The  uncertainty  of  mounted  skins  and 
the  fact  that  such  a mount  is  finally  only 
a place  to  spread  some  color,  if  we  are 
to  give  any  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
the  fish,  has  led  many  to  try  to  get  away 
from  the  fish  altogether.  This  has  been 
done  by  casting  in  wax,  glue,  plaster, 
etc.  Most  museums  have  shown  more 
or  less  horrible  examples  of  one  method 
or  another!  • The  worst  fault  has  been 
that  a plaster  cast  of  a fin  must  be  made 
so  thick  that  it  does  not  look  much  like 
a fin.  Indeed,  the  ordinary  plaster  cast 
as  exhibited  in  our  museums  is  a very 
poor  caricature  of  a fish,  and  it  requires 
some  courage  to  suggest  exhibiting  casts 
of  fishes. 

Despairing  of  being  able  to  make  a 


satisfactory  showing  with  mounted  skins 
or  with  models  or  casts,  some  have  tried  i 
to  make  the  specimens  more  pleasing  to 
look  at  when  displayed  in  a liquid  pre-  , 
servative.  The  round  bottle  which  is 
best  for  keeping  the  study  specimen  is 
not  good  for  display.  When  we  get  away 
from  the  round  bottle  in  order  to  look 
through  a flat  glass  we  have  trouble 
keeping  the  liquid  from  evaporating. 
These  are  serious  defects  which  must  be 
considered  in  addition  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  permanent  paints  which  do  not 
dissolve  in  the  liquid  we  use  for  keeping 
the  specimens.  If  all  these  questions  are 
answered  to  our  satisfaction,  and  we  find 
some  way  of  holding  our  fish  in  a life- 
like position  in  the  liquid,  we  may  be  able 
to  make  fairly  good  exhibits.  At  its  best 
this  is  a slow,  troublesome  process  and 
hardly  ever  gives  results  to  repay  the 
effort. 

F had  been  milling  around  over  this 
YV  question  for  some  days  last  winter 
when  Mr.  Pray  suggested  that  he  would 
like  to  try  a scheme  which  he  had  been 
keeping  in  his  mind  for  several  }’ears. 
This  idea  was  to  preserve  the  natural 
fins  in  some  way  and  then  fasten  them 
to  a plaster  cast  of  the  body  of  the  fish. 

If  he  could  get  a reasonably  good  cast 
of  the  body  and  could  fasten  the  fins 
securely  he  might  get  something  which  i 
would  be  better  than  a fish  skin  as  a \ 
place  to  apply  his  colors  and  which 
would  surely  show  the  body  contours  il 
better  than  could  be  done  in  most  cases  I 
by  any  way  of  mounting  the  skin.  It 
would  have  the  further  advantage  of  ! 
requiring  a small  amount  of  time  for 
each  specimen,  and  time  was  a thing 
we  needed  more  than  anything  else  just  i 
then,  for  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
trials  of  installing  a big  exhibit  in  a new 
building. 
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The  specimen  for  the  first  attempt 
must  be  a fresh  fish  from  the  market, 
because  the  fins  of  a formalin  specimen 
cannot  be  kept  in  shape  and  alcohol  will 
hinder  the  setting  of  the  plaster.  We 
found  later  that  the  formalin  would  also 
have  kept  the  plaster  from  setting. 

The  museum  authorities  approved  the 
purchase  of  four  fish  for  the  experiment, 
and  we  got  three  flounders  and  one  large 
buffalo  fish.  Since  the  slime  on  the  fish 
would  keep  the  plaster  from  setting  we 
tried  to  kill  it  by  putting  the  first  flounder 
in  a bath  of  formalin.  This  did  not 
work  very  well,  but  it  did  give  us  enough 
to  show  that  we  were  on  the  right  track 
and  that  specimen,  poor  as  it  is,  com- 
pares favorably  wdth  many  that  are  be- 
ing shown  in  museums. 

Our  first  real  success  came  with  the 
big  buffalo.  That  was  a good  specimen 
to  start  with  and  everything  worked  just 
right.  It  has  a place  of  honor  in  the 
exhibit  of  fishes.  At  present  it  is  in 
the  same  case  with  some  especially  good 
mounted  skins.  The  one  or  two  poorer 
mounts  in  that  case  show  up  painfully 
by  contrast. 

After  putting  up  about  forty  speci- 
mens by  this  method  Mr.  Pray  carries  it 
through  about  thus  (some  changes  are 
made  almost  every  time)  : When  the 
fresh  fish  comes  in  he  washes  it  very 
carefully  and  treats  it  to  remove  the 
slime.  Next  he  poses  it  in  a natural 
position  and  pours  the  plaster  over  it. 
\\'hen  the  mold  is  set  he  takes  out  the 
fish,  cuts  off  the  fins  and  tail  anl  pre- 


serves them.  Usually  within  a few  days 
he  spreads  the  fins  to  dry  in  the  position 
he  wants  them  and  makes  a cast  from 
the  mold.  When  this  cast  is  thoroughly 
dry  he  sizes  it  with  two  or  three  coats 
of  varnish  and  sets  the  fins  in  place  with 
“composition.”  After  this  is  fully  dry 
the  specimen  is  ready  to  be  painted  and 


The  finished  product,  a beautiful  mount 
from  a frozen  specimen  (turbot)  which 
had  been  shipped  a great  distance. 


then  comes  the  real  test  of  the  method. 
If  everything  has  been  done  right  we 
have  a surface  which  shows  not  only 
every  scale,  but  all  the  modeling  of  the 
muscles,  and  when  colored  in  a natural 
manner  without  hiding  this  fine  detail 
we  have  a mounted  fish  which  will  be  as 
nearly  permanent  as  we  can  get. 

The  pictures  show  the  process  very 
Well.  First  we  have  a fresh  mackerel 
and  a mold  ready  for  casting.  Next  we 
have  a cast  of  the  body  of  a flounder 
with  the  fins  ready  to  be  put  in  place, 
and  a sunfish  with  the  fins  and  eyes  set. 
In  the  third  picture  we  have  a fine  speci- 
men of  the  English  turbot  which  had  an 
adventurous  career.  It  was  caught  some- 
where in  the  North  Sea  and  frozen. 
After  being  shipped  to  Chicago  it  was 
thawed  out  and  sold  to  one  of  the  large 
hotels.  The  chef  thought  it  was  not 
good  enough  for  his  trade  and  turned 
it  back.  The  scientist  saw  it  and  paid  a 
small  price  for  it.  After  all  its  trials  it 
was  in  condition  to  make  a very  good 
exhibit. 

T F it  is  possible,  a fish  for  mounting 
^ should  reach  the  taxidermist  fresh. 
If  it  must  travel  far,  cut  through  the 
ribs  on  the  side  that  is  not  to  be  shown 
and  continue  an  incision  deep  into  the 
meat  all  along  the  side  and  tail ; take  out 
the  gills  and  intestines  and  eyeballs  and 
wash  out  well  with  strong  brine.  Then  fill 
the  body  cavity  and  deep  flesh  incision 
with  dry  salt.  Also  salt  the  fins.  Next  wrap 
(Continued  on  page  372) 


THE  TURKEY  I DID  NOT  SHOOT 

A LESSON  IN  TRUE  SPORTSMANSHIP  WHICH  IT  WOULD  BE  WELL 
FOR  THE  RISING  GENERATION  OF  HUNTERS  TO  EMULATE 


I HAVE  read,  with  much  interest,  the 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  re- 
cent issues  of  Forest  and  Stream 
about  the  wild  turkeys  of  Michigan. 

I am  a native  son  of  that  grand  old 
commonwealth,  although  for  the  past 
thirty-three  years  I have  been  a resi- 
dent and  citizen  of  the  state  of  Colo- 
rado. I was  born  in  1863  in  a little 
country  village  about  ten  miles  north 
of  Ann  Arbor  and  nearly  on  the  line 
between  Washtenaw  and  Livingston 
counties.  This  part  of  Michigan,  as 
is  well  known,  is  the  hardwood  section 
of  the  state  (the  northern  portion  then 
comprised  the  great  white-pine  forests), 
and  my  boyhood  was  spent  in  tramping 
through  the  great  woods  of  oak,  maple, 
ash,  hickory  and  black-walnut  with  dad’s 
old  gun  on  my  shoulder,  hunting  squir- 
rels, rabbits,  grouse,  quail  and  pigeons, 
with  which  the  woods  and  half-cleared 
fields  at  that  time  abounded.  Those  vir- 
gin forests  are  now,  alas,  well-tilled 
fields  of  waving  wheat,  oats  and  corn  in 
season,  but  at  the  time  of  which  I write, 
which  was  just  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  I think  this  part  of  Michif^an 
constituted  the  best  small-game  section 
of  our  country. 


By  J.  D.  STEVENS 

The  war,  of  course,  had  interfered 
with  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
section.  The  land  had  all  along  been 
homesteaded  but  fathers  and  sons  had 
“marched  to  the  war  away”  at  Lincoln’s 
first  .call  and  the  farms  had  been  left 
to  be  cultivated  as  best  they  could  by  the 
old  men  and  very  young  boys.  The 
woods  were  left — to  be  later  cleared  into 
producing  fields  by  those  fathers  and 
sons  when  they  returned. 

A great  deal  of  the  country  was  cov- 
ered by  hackmatack,  or  as  it  was  lo- 
cally called,  tamarack,  swamps,  contain- 
ing hundreds  of  little  lakes,  and  it  was 
in  these  tamarack  jungles  that  quite  a 
large  flock  of  wild  turkeys  had  ranged 
for  many  years,  coming  out  in  the  late 
fall  to  feed  in  the  corn  fields  which  bor- 
dered these  swamps  and  where,  in  the 
early  morjiing,  following  a light  snow, 
we  could  pick  up  their  tracks. 

I was  too  young  at  that  time  to  tote 
a gun,  but  on  many  a memorable  morn- 
ing, perhaps  a few  days  before  Thanks- 
giving, dad  would  wake  me  up  and  say : 
“Come  on,  son,  a good  tracking  snow 
fell  last  night  so  we  will  go  after  a tur- 
key for  our  Thanksgiving  dinner.”  So 
donning  the  game-bag  and  other  accou- 


trements and  as  full  of  pleasant  antici- 
pations as  a ten-year-old  boy  could  be, 
I would  sally  forth  with  him. 

|\/FY  father  was  a native  of  New  Jer- 
sey,  born  a few  months  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  came  to  Michi- 
gan in  1838,  bringing  with  him  a 
14-gauge,  double-barrel,  muzzle-loading 
fowling  piece,  for  which,  if  I remember 
correctly,  he  paid  forty-eight  dollars.  All 
I can  recall  of  the  gun  is  that  it  bore  a 
“Liege”  stamp;  the  stock  was  of  English 
walnut  root,  beautifully,  hand  tooled,  and 
the  hardest-hitting  gun  I ever  used.  I 
would  give  a good  deal  to  possess  it  now, 
just  for  a keepsake. 

We  usually  picked  up  the  tracks  of 
the  turkeys  along  some  corn  field  next 
to  the  swamps  and  then  would  follow  a 
stern  chase  of  many  miles  through 
swamps  and  thickets,  across  other  corn 
fields  and  through  the  tall,  dead  grass 
of  bordering  marshes,  a heart-breaking 
tramp,  perhaps,  but  what  genuine  sports- 
man minds  a little  thing  like  that? 

After  a while  one  of  the  tracks  would 
leave  the  main  group  of  tracks  and  dad 
would  promptly  take  up  the  trail  of  this 
{Continued  on  page  372) 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  'promote  a healthful  interest  in  outdoor 
recreation,  and  a refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 
August  14,  1873. 

MID-SUMMER  DAYS 

Always  in  August,  and  sometimes  earlier,  comes 
that  lull  in  nature  which  tells  us  that  mid-summer  is 
here.  Now  the  rattle  of  the  mowing  machine  sounds 
in  the  hay  meadow ; the  yellowing  grain,  which  billows  in 
the  passing  breeze,  stands  ready  for  the  reaper;  the  long 
drooping  leaves  of  the  growing  corn  rustle  with  a soft 
sibillant  murmur.  On  the  shorn  stubbles  of  the  meadows 
gather  great  hordes  of  blackbirds  and  sparrows  to  feast 
on  the  insects  which  all  through  the  spring  have  led  fear- 
less and  jovial  lives,  hidden  down  among  the  grass  stems, 
but  now  uncovered,  ashamed  and  afraid,  must  hastily  seek 
some  other  shelter. 

The  birds  have  not  yet  begun  to  flock.  They  go  about 
in  family  groups ; the  young  as  large  as  the  parents,  and 
yet  often  to  be  distinguished  from  them  by  dress  or  voice. 
The  robins  fly  across  the  sky  by  fours  and  fives ; but  if 
you  see  them  in  the  trees  or  on  the  ground  near  at  hand 
you  may  recognize  the  young  by  their  spotted  breasts,  as 
well  as  by  the  light-hearted  unconcern  with  which  they 
regard  your  close  approach.  Crows  are  seen  by  the  half 
dozen,  all  looking  alike  at  a distance,  but  not  alike  in  the 
way  they  talk.  The  cries  of  the  old  ones  are  harsh, 
decisive,  imperative ; but  in  the  voices  of  the  young  there 
is  a tone  of  supplication  and  often  of  peevish  complaining. 

Now  the  swallows  are  beginning  to  range  themselves 
along  the  telegraph  wires,  resting  at  intervals  from  their 
continuous  play  back  and  forth  in  the  upper  air.  Soon 
they  will  be  preparing  for  their  southward  migration  which 
will  take  them  far,  far  away  to  the  land  of  warmth  and 
sunshine  ; but  even  there  their  activity  will  continue.  Truly 
the  swallow  above  most  other  creatures  must  work  to  live. 

Although  at  night  and  in  the  early  morning  the  song 
of  the  robin  is  still  heard ; before  long,  now,  even  he  will 
become  silent,  and  bird  songs  will  cease  for  another  year. 
Then  will  come  the  time  for  moulting,  for  donning  au- 
tumn plumage,  the  flocking  and  the  preparation  for  the 
long  journey  to  more  genial  climes. 

Soon  the  sportsman  will  begin  to  look  over  his  gun, 
and  to  consider  that  presently  the  rail  shooting  will  be  in 
order.  He  will  remember,  too,  that  he  ought  to  give  some 
exercise  and  work  to  the  old  dog,  who  will  need  tuning  up 
before  he  can  be  expected  to  start  in  on  the  fall  campaign. 


THE  CASTING  PLATFORM 

For  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  those  anglers 
who  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  improve  fish- 
ing rods  and  tackle,  and  to  attain  the  highest 
order  of  skill  in  their  use,  have  diligently  practised  fly- 
and  bait-casting.  Clubs  have  been  formed  and  tourna- 
ments held  from  time  to  time.  These  public  or  semi 
public  afifairs  have  shown  what  skilled  men  can  do 
with  the  best  of  rods  and  accessories,  but  the  patient 
and  painstaking  experiments  of  individuals  have  made 
possible  the  attainment  of  excellent  records.  It  is  to 
the  man  who  devotes  time  and  money  to  the  working 
out  of  theories — the  elimination  of  ideas  that  are  un- 
tenable— that  so  many  improvements  in  fishing  tackle 
are  due. 

Men  of  this  type  have  experimented  carefully  and 
methodically  with  all  the  known  materials  the  world 
has  produced,  with  the  result  that  to-day  less  than  six 
of  these  materials  are  recognized  as  good  enough  to  be 
made  up  into  fishing  rods.  By  the  same  token  the 
best  types  of  reels  for  certain  purposes  have  been  per- 
fected, and  this  process  of  elimination  has  given  the 
angling  fraternity  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  re- 
liable materials  for  lines,  leaders  and  so  on.  The  manu- 
facturer may  produce  an  article  of  apparent  merit,  but 
the  crucial  test  by  the  man  who  practices  and  experi- 
ments proves  its  worth  or  otherwise. 

And  the  results  of  these  experiments  and  tests  are 
not  kept  secret,  but  are  disseminated  among  anglers, 
so  that  in  time  certain  articles  become  standardized,  to 
their  makers’  profit. 

The  angler  who  fishes  for  recreation  and  amusement 
may  attain  a large  knowledge  of  rods  and  tackle.  He 
may  declare  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  practice 
fly-  or  bait-casting  alone,  with  a club  or  at  a tourna- 
ment, in  order  to  learn  the  niceties  of  casting  and  of 
equipments.  He  may  argue  that  tournament  casting  is 
not  fishing.  But  let  him  associate  with  men  fond  of  this 
sort  of  amusement,  and  try  their  pet  rods,  and  all  his 
old  resolutions  are  forgotten.  In  a short  time  he  will  ad- 
mit that  while  actual  fishing  taught  him  many  things  it 
is  well  and  pleasant  to  know,  practice  casting  and  all  the 
little  things  connected  with  it  throw  a new  light  on  the 
sport.  His  enthusiasm  grows  apace.  He  recognizes, 
as  never  before,  that  the  casting  platform  is  the  proving 
ground  for  fishing  tackle,  and  he  knows  then  that  it  is 
of  value  equal  to  that  of  the  target  range  where  rifles 
are  tested  before  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  hunters. 


IMMIGRANT  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

For  nearly  four  hundred  years  we  had  in  Western 
America  an  interesting  example  of  the  naturalization 
of  a foreign  animal.  Soon  after  the  invasion  by 
Cortez  and  De  Soto,  the  horse  escaped  on  the  western 
plains,  found  there  conditions  favorable  to  its  existence 
and  no  enemies.  It  increased  greatly,  became  useful  to 
the  Indians  and,  up  to  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
first  transcontinental  railroad,  was  still  abundant  in  many 
places  in  the  West.  Then  the  wild  horse  passed  away, 
but  its  place  was  taken  by  the  escaped  range  horses  which 
are  still  found  in  many  places. 

More  interesting  examples  of  the  same  thing,  because 
dealing  with  many  instead  of  few  species,  are  those  of 
the  naturalization  of  animals  and  plants  in  Australasia, 
and  especially  in  New  Zealand.  This  has  taken  place 
during  the  century  and  a half  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
date  of  Capt.  Cook’s  second  voyage. 

In  New  Zealand,  when  the  white  man  came  there,  there 
were  only  four  or  five  mammals, — two  bats,  a rat  and 
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! a dog  which  somewhat  resembled  In  appearance  the  dingo, 
t This  had  been  domesticated  by  the  natives  and  has  since 
I been  exterminated.  It  is  recorded  that  more  than  forty 
i other  mammals  have  since  been  introduced  by  the  agency 
of  man,  and  a number  of  these  have  established  themselves 
as  wild  animals — in  some  cases  occupying  only  limited 
areas  and,  in  others,  widely  distributed.  Some  of  these 
are  marsupials,  brought  in  from  Australia ; but  besides 
these,  there  are  the  pig,  the  horse,  several  species  of  deer 
■ — from  the  old  world  and  from  the  new — cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  chamois,  the  rabbit,  and  some  small  weasel-like 
animals. 

Red  deer,  fallow  deer,  American  elk,  white-tailed  deer 
and  moose,  and  the  chamois,  have  all  maintained  themselves 
in  a wild  state,  done  well,  and  increased.  From  eight 
chamois,  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  1907, 
there  are  now  reported  to  be  several  herds  of  from  thirty 
to  seventy,  found  near  Mt.  Cook.  There  is  a wildcat — not 
a true  wildcat,  but  a domestic  cat  run  wild — which,  with 
the  ferret  and  other  weasels,  was  brought  in  to  reduce  the 
rabbit  plague.  In  this  they  have  been  failures,  and  in  other 
respects  have  caused  great  damage. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves that  the  number  of  noxious  old-world  species  of 
birds  and  mammals  that  we  have  imported  and  which  have 
successfully  established  themselves,  is  small.  It  is  true 
that  the  land  is  cursed  with  English  sparrows  which  are 
everywhere,  and  there  are  one  or  two  other  species  that 
we  wish  were  not  here ; but  on  the  whole  we  have  suffered 
little.  The  case  is  different  as  to  imported  insects  and 
blights,  and  we  have  long  been  paying  heavy  fines  for  the 
carelessness  of  people  who  have  permitted  the  entry  into 
the  country  of  various  lower  forms  of  life  which  now 
endanger  our  forests  and  our  crops. 

The  Biological  Survey,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Trea- 
sury Department,  now  watches  closely  the  importation  of 
foreign  species,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  strive  to 
protect  us. 

For  those  of  our  readers  who  would  like  to  follow  this 
subject  further  we  recommend  their  reading  a recent  book 
brought  out  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  entitled 
“The  Naturalization  of  Animals  and  Plants  in  New  Zea- 
land,” by  the  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Thomson. 


NATURE  GUIDES  IN  NATIONAL  PARKS 

From  the  Swiss  Alps  and  the  fjords  of  Norway  has 
come  the  germ  of  the  nature  guide  movement 
which  is  proving  such  an  attractive  feature  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  national  parks. 
The  first  experiments  in  nature  guide  work  in  this  coun- 
try were  conducted  by  the  California  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  in  Lake  Tahoe  resorts,  California.  In  1920 
the  nature  guide  service  was  commenced  in  Yosemite 
National  Park  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Park 
Service  and  proved  tremendously  popular  with  visitors. 
Over  27,000  visitors  made  use  of  the  service  which  is 
given  without  charge  of  any  kind.  In  1921  the  Yose- 
mite Nature  Service  served  over  50,000  visitors  and 
somewhat  similar  service  was  furnished  visitors  in  Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

This  year  the  free  nature  guide  service  will  again  be 
available  in  Yosemite  and  Yellowstone  Parks  and  will 
be  installed  for  the  first  time  in  Glacier  National  Park. 
The  nature  guides  give  lectures  and  camp-fire  talks  and 
conduct  visitors  on  nature  study  field  excursions.  Any- 
one puzzled  regarding  birds,  animals,  insects,  wild  flow- 
ers, trees,  or  natural  curiosities  or  features  of  the  parks 
may  obtain  information  about  these  without  charge  by 
applying  to  the  park  nature  guides. 


REFORESTATION  AND  SMALL  GAME 

SHOULD  it  come  to  pass  that  the  Government  and 
States  rehabilitate  the  hillsides  and  river  banks 
with  nut-bearing  trees  and  berry  bushes,  would  the 
small  wild  game  of  this  country  increase?  Would  it  be 
advisable  and  advantageous  to  have  a return  of  small 
game  in  large  numbers? 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  outstanding  value  of  re- 
forestation. And  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a serious 
mistake  that  reforestation  is  not  in  progress  in  every 
State  of  the  Union,  especially  in  those  States  having 
navigable  rivers  or  tributaries  to  navigable  rivers. 

Practically  each  year  sees  immense  losses  in  property 
and  even  some  lives  due  to  floods.  The  destructive 
power  of  floods  would  undoubtedly  be  lessened  by  re- 
forestation ; that  is,  the  trees  with  the  resultant  leaves 
would  retard  surface  drainage  — a factor  during  the 
heavy  rains  of  the  spring  months  each  year.  During  the 
heavy  rains  of  April  just  past,  the  ground  was  so 
saturated  in  parts  of  West  Virginia  that  the  water 
flowed  down  the  barren  hillsides  in  small  torrents,  cut- 
ting out  the  earth  as  it  went.  There  was  nothing  to 
interfere  with  its  progress  and  it  did  incalculable  dam- 
age. No  doubt  the  same  condition  prevailed  in  other 
States,  especially  in  Illinois  where  fifty  lives  were  re- 
ported as  lost  and  $20,000,000  of  damage  done. 

Reforestation  will  reduce  soil  wash  to  a minimum. 
By  lessening  soil  wash,  deposit  will  be  reduced  in  our 
navigable  streams.  It  will  provide  timber  for  future 
generations.  Nuts  and  berries  being  valuable  articles 
of  food,  it  will  assist  in  increasing  our  food  supply. 
As  wild  game  multiplies  where  it  finds  food  and  shelter 
and  as  nuts  and  berries  are  food  and  trees  and  bushes 
protection  for  rabbits,  squirrels,  coons,  opossums, 
ground  hogs,  quail,  pheasants,  and  the  like,  and  as 
such  game  is  enjoyed  by  many,  there  is  another  valid 
reason  for  reforestation. 

In  some  sections  of  the  United  States,  small  game 
is  only  a memory.  To  many  the  taste  of  squirrel,  quail, 
or  pheasant  meat  is  unknown.  A great  and  inexpensive 
sport  is  vanishing.  Many  a man  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, in  the  past,  found  enjoyment  and  health  in 
tramping  through  the  woods  for  game,  and  he  generally 
brought  home  food  enough  to  offset  the  money  paid 
for  ammunition.  To-day,  he  could  walk  for  miles  in 
some  localities  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  bag  a 
rabbit. 

For  years  the  Inhabitants  have  extravagantly  enjoyed 
the  natural  resources  of  this  country  without  provid- 
ing for  furture  generations.  They  have  simply  stripped 
the  land  of  its  trees  and  bushes  until  the  country  is 
subjected  annually  to  severe  floods  and  heavy  losses. 
We  are  debarred  from  the  great  sport  of  small  game 
hunting,  enjoyed  by  our  forefathers,  because  we  are 
without  forests.  Had  the  past  generations  been  more 
thoughtful,  they  would  have  “planted  as  they  cut.” 
Such  action  would  have  given  us  timber  to-day  and 
would  have  undoubtedly  provided  a greater  quantity 
of  small  game.  But  are  we  doing  any  better  than  did 
those  of  past  generations?  Not  one  whit.  The  fact 
is,  we  are  draining  our  natural  resources  to  the  very 
dregs. 

While  no  doubt  small  game  has  done  considerable 
damage  for  farmers  in  some  sections,  still  with  forests 
of  nut-bearing  trees,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  such  game 
would  forage.  A return  of  small  game  would  un- 
doubtedly be  welcomed  by  farmers  as  well  as  by  the 
huntsmen  from  the  cities. 
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A FISHING  KINK 

Here  is  an  idea  that  originated  in  the 
old  workshop  back  on  the  farm 
but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  a lot  of 
other  anglers. 

The  home  place  was  skirted  on  two 
sides  by  a little  meandering  stream. 
Here  and  there  it  boasted  of  a pool  deep 
enough  to  satisfy  a few  bull-heads, 
pumpkin-seeds  and  suckers.  It  was  a 
happy  day  when  I was  lucky  enough  to 
bring  home  a mess  of  sufficient  size  to 
warrant  a meal.  Usually  the  catch  con- 
sisted of  only  one  or  two  of  a real, 
eatable  size.  So  I’d  plant  them  in  the 
stock  tank,  and  after  half  a dozen  ven- 
tures with  the  line  and  pin  there  would 
be  enough  in  captivity  to  declare  a har- 
vest. 

Those  hot,  dry  days,  however,  with  a 
mile  between  nativity  and  stock  tank 
sometimes  proved  too  much  for  the  finny 
ones.  They  died.  To  get  them  home  in  a 
lively  state  the  false  bucket  shown  in 
cut  was  made. 

From  a square  of  wire  screen  a circle 
was  cut  five  inches  greater  in  diameter 
than  twice  the  height  of  the  fourteen- 
quart  pail  used.  From  this  a smaller 
portion  was  cut  from  the  center,  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  and  from  this  to  the 
rim  a segment  was  cut  So  that  when  the 
edges  were  sewed  together  with  small 
copper  wire,  the  false  pail  would  just  fit 
into  the  solid  pail.  The  circle  cut  from 
the  center  was  then  sewed  into  the  bot- 
tom, also  with  copper  wire  and  a stiff 
bail  of  wire  provided. 


Cd/////^  Od//  ' 

When  on  fishing  trips  both  pails  would 
be  nested  together  and  when  the  fish  be- 
gan to  bite  the  unlucky  ones  were  placed 
in  the  inside  wire  pail,  half  full  of 
water.  As  soon  as  a move  had  been 
made,  the  wire  pail  would  be  lifted  out 
and  set  in  the  running  water.  When  it 
was  time  to  return  the  pail  was  filled 


E are  depending  upon  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to 
make  this  department  worthy  of 
his  name.  No  man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  ivrote  of 
them  with  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camp- 
ing and  “going  light”  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
we  hope  that  all  good  woodsmen 
will  contribute  to  this  department 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances^ — [Editor.] 


with  fresh  water  and  the  fish  stood  the 
trip  in  good  shape. 

Dale  R.  Van  Horn,  Nebraska. 


WINDING  FISHING  RODS 

1HAVE  been  reading  in  your  good 
journal  for  some  time  the  various 
items  written  by  sportsmen  telling  how 
to  wrap  and  finish  fishing  rods  and  fasten 
the  thread  without  making  knots,  etc., 
but  so  far  none  of  them  have  told  us 
how  to  wrap  the  guides  on  and  make 
other  wrappings  without  going  through 
that  tiresome  and  nerve-wrecking  job  of 
holding  the  thread  in  one  hand  while  you 
hold  and  turn  the  rod  with  the  other. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  would 
like  to  wrap  their  rods  with  ease  I am 
going  to  describe  a jig  I made  for  this 
purpose  and  which  can  be  made  out  of 
a cigar  bo.x  by  anyone  who  can  use  a 
pocket  knife  and  a small  hammer : 
Remove  the  cover  from  the  box  and 
near  one  end  make  a deep  notch  in  each 
side  large  enough  to  hold  the  rod  when 
placed  diagonally  across  it.  At  the  other 
end  insert  a stud  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing a spool  of  winding  silk.  To  work 
against  this  spool  a tension  bar  or  brake 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  create  a 
tension  on  the  thread  when  being  wound 
on  the  rod. 

The  guides  can  be  tied  on  before  start- 
ing the  wrapping  and  if  wrapping  is 
desired  under  the  center  of  the  guides, 
it  can  be  put  on  before  the  guides  are 
placed  in  position  and  the  width  of  this 
wrapping  must  be  determined  by  the 
style  and  size  of  the  guide  being  used. 

All  that  is  necessary  with  this  jig  is 
to  adjust  elastic  band  on  tension  bar  un- 
til proper  tension  is  obtained.  This  is 


done  by  placing  the  spool  of  thread  on 
the  stud,  then  put  the  tension  bar  in  po- 
sition, put  the  thread  around  the  guide 
pins  and  pull  the  end  and  adjust  an 
elastic  so  as  to  exert  an  even  tension 
on  the  spool.  Then  place  rod  or  part 
of  rod  in  slots  cut  in  sides,  give  the 
thread  a couple  of  turns  around  the  rod, 
and  be  sure  to  turn  the  rod  toward  you, 
holding  the  rod  firmly  at  all  times  so 
the  thread  will  not  get  slack,  feed  the 
rod  back  as  the  thread  goes  on.  The 
fastening  of  the  thread  is  made  the  same 
as  when  wrapped  by  hand.  It  is  so 
simple  to  use  this  jig  that  it  is  rather 
hard  to  give  directions  for  its  use. 

I have  also  read  in  your  journal  of 
the  troubles  some  people  have  with  the 
varnish  drying  and  causing  the  wrap- 
pings to  come  loose.  This  is  caused  by 
wrapping  the  rod  after  it  has  been  shel- 
laced or  filled.  The  shellac  dries  under 
the  varnish  shortly  after  the  varnish  has 
been  put  on ; this  is  caused  by  the  tur- 
pentine in  the  varnish,  which  kills  the 
shellac,  so  if  you  want  the  wrappings  to 
hold,  the  rod  should  be  wrapped  before  it 
is  varnished  or  shellaced  and  then  after 
the  wrappings  have  been  put  on  they 
should  be  soaked  with  varnish  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  until  they  become  almost 
dry,  then  rubbed  with-  a greasy  cloth, 
using  plenty  of  vaseline  on  the  cloth. 
Be  sure  to  use  a cloth  that  is  free  of  lint, 
rub  it  full  of  vaseline,  fold  it  until  same 
width  of  wrapping,  catch  between  thumb 
and  forefinger  and  press  tight  on  wrap- 
ping; then  turn  rod  until  the  varnish 


has  become  smooth  and  even ; then  allow 
it  to  dry  for  a day  before  putting  on  an- 
other coat.  It  is  not  necessary  to  rub 
the  wrappings  after  the  first  time.  The 
more  the  rod  is  varnished,  the  more  the 
wrappings  look  like  glass  if  done  cor- 
rectly. 

E.  F.  Edw.ards,  Georgia. 


REFRIGERATORS  FOR  THE 
SUMMER  CAMP 

Many  campers  have  no  doubt  had 
the  annoying  experience  of  finding 
the  bacon  soft  and  oily  and  the  bread 
completely  dried  out.  If  they  were  lucky 
enough  to  have  purchased  in  the  early 
mormng  from  some  farmer  some  fresh 
milk  and  butter,  by  noon  the  butter  was 
a liquid  and  the  milk  a paste. 


After  some  thought  I have  discovered 
a plan  to  keep  the  butter  hard  and  the 
bacon  cool  and  fresh.  On  plate  No.  I 
is  a sketch  of  an  iceless  refrigerator,  one 
that  I have  used  and  found  very  satis- 

A is  a water-tight  tin,  chosen  sutti- 
ciently  large  enough  to  meet  all  demands, 
with  a top  similar  to  those  used  on 
Crisco,  Karo  or  lard  tins.  This  is  se- 
curelv  weighted  ( R)  so  that  no  sudden 
overnight  flood  will  carry  it  away.  To 
the  top  is  tied  a stick  (C)  with  a bright- 
colored  cloth  nailed  to  it  so  it  will  not 
be  lost  and  may  be  seen  more  easily. 

I have  found  that  in  the  hottest 
weather  food  will  remain  cool  and  whole- 
some under  water. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  rather  foolish  to 
attempt  to  put  bread  and  similar  foods 
in  the  underwater  refrigerator,  so  I have 
devised  refrigerator  No.  II.  This  is 
merely  a wooden  box  set  in  a mound  of 
cool  earth,  situated  so  the  sun  does  not 
strike  it.  The  front  part  (Plate  2)  is  a 
thick  board  so  arranged  that  the  three 
sticks  allow  it  to  fit  closely  and  yet  move 
up  and  down  with  ease.  Food  put  in 
this  should  be  wrapped  up  secuply,  and 
you  will  find  that  it  is  a great  improve- 
ment on  the  usual  method  of  just  putting 
the  food  in  the  shade. 

I have  also  constructed  another  highly 
efficient  refrigerator,  composed  of  a 
water-tight  barrel  with  a hatch  on  the 
top  and  a shelf  around  it,  as  in  Plate  4. 
This  will  be  found  to  hold  a great 
amount  of  food  and  will  keep  it  cool 
and  fresh.  It  can  be  used  on  a lake, 
where  on^  can  row  out  and  anchor  it  in 
deep  water. 


Inside  this  barrel  shelves  may  be  built 
for  the  contents,  and  one  may  rest  as- 
sured that  if  the  hatch  is  closed  your 
next  day’s  meals  will  be  fresh  and  whole- 
some. 

Townley  Price,  Jr.,  New  Jersey. 


THE  HARNESS-SUCKER  LURE 

The  sucker-minnow,  from  four  to 
seven  inches  long,  with  its  soft 
flesh  and  lack  of  prickly  fins,  is  an 
ideal  bait  for  pickerel — especially  big 
pickerel — during  July  and  August  and 
early  September,  when  they  are  lazily 
inactive,  and  “teething”  as  some  authori- 
ties claim. 

Take  your  sucker-minnow  out  of 
your  minnie-pail  or  fish-box  and  kill  it — 
for  a few  casts  will  kill  the  bait  anyway 
— then  take  a foot  of  small  fish-line, 
about  perch-line  size,  and  tie  the  middle 
of  it  into  two  hard  knots  on  the  under 
side  just  behind  the  gills.  Then  draw 
the  two  loose  ends  up  to  the  near-end 
of  the  under  jaw  and  there  tie  two  more 
hard  knots;  then  pass  the  remaining 
loose  ends  up  around  the  gill  and  after 
tying  them  snugly  into  two  more  knots, 
clip  off  the  remaining  ends,  and  you  have 
your  bait  properly  harnessed,  with  the 
mouth  shut  and  in  shape  to  stand  almost 
any  amount  of  reasonable  casting  with- 
out ragging  or  tearing  apart. 

Now  hook  your  frog-hook  up  through 
the  snout  from  the  under  side,  and  just 
behind  the  two  knots  there  at  the  near 
end  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  will  pre- 
vent your  hook  from  tearing  out. 

Use  this  bait  with  a good  reel  and 
casting-rod.  Anchor  your  boat  in  the 


deep  water  or  holes  where  the  big  pick- 
erel lay  almost  asleep  during  hot  summer 
months.  Cast  the  harnessed-sucker  far 
out  and  allow  it  to  sink — you  don’t  need 
any  sinker — to  the  bottom,  and  then  reel 
in  very,  very  slowly  so  your  bait  will 
just  be  moving  all  the  time  and  that’s 
about  all. 

When  you  feel  a tug  at  your  lure. 


stop  reeling  immediately  but  do  not  at- 
tempt to  hook  the  fish  as  yet — for  nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  big  pickerel  will 
swim  slowly  in  at  the  bait  from  the  side, 
gently  press  the  lure  between  its  jaws 
and  stop  a few  moments  before  swim- 
ming away  a few  yards,  there  to  slowly 
turn  the  bait  so  as  to  swallow  it  head 
first,  as  nature  has  taught,  to  avoid  fins. 

When  perhaps  two  or  maybe  three 
minutes  have  passed  and  you  feel  sure 


from  the  gentle  twitching  of  your  line 
that  the  fish  has  swallowed  your  bait 
down  pretty  well,  give  a quick  jerk  on 
your  pole  and  hook  him. 

If  you  can’t  get  a sucker-minnow,  a 
skinned  perch  will  do  as  a poor  substi- 
tute. But  the  harnessed-sucker  will  win 
at  this  particular  season  when  all  other 
lures  fail  if  you  will  give  the  fish  plenty 
of  time  to  swallow  the  bait. 

A.  H.  Gardiner,  Wisconsin. 


A CHIGGER  PREVENTATIVE 

Anyone  who  has  had  occasion  to  be 
outdoors  in  the  south,  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  would  be 
soon  brought  to  realize  one  tremendous 
drawback  to  any  such  excursions,  caused 
by  the  depredation  of  one’s  anatomy  of 
from  a hundred  to  a thousand  of  small 
creatures  locally  known  as  the  “chigger” 
“red  bug”  and  to  some  extent  the  “har- 
vest mite.” 

It  seems  hardly  fair  to  withhold  from 
the  outdoor  population  a specific  preven- 
tative that  can  be  relied  upon  on  all  oc- 
casions to  absolutely  prevent  chiggers 
touching  one.  The  remedy  is  to  simply 
dust  one’s  clothing  with  ordinary  flowers 
of  sulphur,  and  preferably  the  finely- 
ground  sulphur  that  is  used  by  horticul- 
turists to  dust  their  plants.  This  latter 
does  not  grit,  seems  to  stick  better  and 
is  not  unpleasant  in  feeling. 

For  ordinary  exposure  simply  dust 
around  one’s  sleeves,  socks,  and  if  in  high 
grass  or  shrubbery,  around  the  collar, 
but  the  more  general  the  application  the 
safer  the  prevention. 

Edw.  a.  Belsterling,  Texas. 
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THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

'^HE  whip-poor-will  is  described  in 
our  catalogues  of  birds  as  having  a 
wide  range — from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Rockies,  and  from  the  Gulf  to  Canada. 
However,  one  can  spend  many  years  in 
one  locality  without  seeing  or  hearing 
the  least  sign  of  this  bird.  Sometimes, 
toward  dusk,  its  sharp,  clear  note  can 
be  heard,  but  in  broad  daylight  it  sleeps 
among  the  deepest  and  coolest  parts  of 
the  woods,  and  rarely  is  its  note  heard 
before  twilight.  There  are  only  three 
places  where  I have  heard  whip-poor- 
wills  in  large  number,  and  in  one  of  these 
places  I was  privileged  to  get  a good 
view  of  our  modest  friend.  The  first 
place  was  in  southwestern  Ohio,  where 
I lived  many  years.  I had  never  seen 
nor  heard  a whip-poor-will  in  this  local- 
ity before  the  spring  of  1912. 

One  evening  at  about  twilight  I heard 
the  low  note  of  one  of  them,  the  sound 
coming  from  a nearby  thicket  whither  I 
at  once  set  out  to  make  my  acquaintance 
with  this  sly  little  bird,  having  before  this 
time  only  read  about  him.  But  my  jour- 
ney was  without  success;  on  later  eve- 
nings a whip-poor-will  was  to  be  heard 
and  never  seen.  Next  year  several  whip- 
poor-wills  stopped  for  a few  weeks,  but 
all  were  too  shy  to  allow  me  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  them.  At  the  slight -snapping 
of  a twig  all  would  be  quiet,  and  a slight 
shuffling  of  leaves  would  follow,  telling 
me  that  they  were  to  discontinue  their 
concert  until  I went  away. 

Some  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1918, 
on  an  army  reservation  in  central  In- 
diana, one  evening  at  about  ten  o’clock, 
there  began  a merry  chorus  of  nocturnal 
voices  which  I at  once  recognized  as  a 
chorus  of  whip-poor-wills.  I had  been 
living  on  the  reservation  some  weeks, 
but  I had  never  seen  nor  heard  the 
slightest  sign  of  the  bird,  so  evidently 
a whole  flock  had  lately  arrived.  On 
each  succeeding  evening,  at  about  ten 
o’clock,  they  would  begin  their  concert, 
continuing  for  about  two  hours.  I never 
tried  to  observe  them,  for  their  chorus 
seemed  too  worthy  to  be  disturbed.  This 
continued  for  a month  at  least,  then  one 
evening  all  was  quiet,  nor  did  I hear 
them  thereafter. 

I made  no  more  observations  upon  the 
habits  of  the  whip-poor-will  until  the 
summer  of  1920.  I was  walking  with 
a couple  of  French-Canadian  guides 
through  a very  wild  part  of  Quebec 
through  which  region  a forest  fire  had 
passed  some  five  or  ten  years  before.  It 
was  just  about  sunset  when  I heard  di- 
rectly before  me  the  low,  sweet  note  of 
a whip-poor-will.  There,  directly  in 
front  of  us,  he  sat  on  a dead  limb,  not 
at  all  frightened  at  our  approach.  The 
French-Canadians  were  in  for  killing 


hirn  at  once,  so  both  threw  their  caps 
which  missed  him  by  only  a few  inches. 
Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  such  pro- 
cedure he  flew  only  a short  distance  and 
perched  upon  another  dead  limb,  his 
brownish-gray  body  almost  blending  with 
the  gray  bark.  Again  the  French-Canadi- 
ans threw  their  hats,  but  not  being  struck, 
he  flew  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  beyond. 
A third  time  the  guides  tried  to  deprive 
the  innocent  creature  of  its  life.  This 
time  the  bird  flew  several  hundred  feet 
and  was  safe  from  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  I saw  him  perch  on  a low 
tree  and  soon  the  soft  “whip-poor-will” 
told  me  that  all  was  well. 

This  bird  seemed  to  be  different 
than  those  of  my  former  experience. 
He  seemed  quite  tame  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  enemies.  I do  not  know 
whether  it  was  because  he  was  bewil- 
dered by  being  so  suddenly  disturbed  or 
whether  he  had  seen  no  enemy  in  this 
desolate  place  for  so  long  that  his  in- 
stinct of  flight  had  actually  become  dor- 
mant, but  I am  much  inclined  to  the 
latter  view  because  on  a very  few  oc- 
casions afterwards  the  same  thing  oc- 
curred, to  a less  appreciable  degree,  how- 
ever. I never  had  opportunity  to  make 
an  accurate  study  or  observation  in  this 
region  except  on  these  few  occasions, 
but  I believe  valuable  knowledge  could 
be  gained  about  the  habits  of  the  whip- 
poor-will  and  about  birds  in  general  and 
especially  knowledge  in  regard  to  their 
instincts,  for  in  this  sparsely-settled  re- 
gion they  have  for  many  ages  perhaps 
been  unaccustomed  to  enemies  other 
than  snakes  and  owls. 

Earl  L.  Heck 


THE  NYMPH  ON  ENGLISH 
STREAMS 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

T HAVE  just  received  word  from  an 
^ eminent  British  angler  which  says,  in 
part : “The  great  feature  to-day  of  fly- 
fishing for  trout  in  England  is  the  hark- 
back  to  sunk  flies.  The  nymphs  are  be- 
ing studied  and  copied  more  closely  than 
before,  and  fished  upstream  over  indi- 
vidual fish.  They  are  killing  well.  In 
one  club  I belong  to,  the  famous  Duffield 
Beck,  which  is  a typical  chalk  stream, 
the  man  who  kills  most  fish,  never  puts 
on  a dry-fly  at  all.  It  is  the  same  on 
the  ‘Test’  and  ‘Itchen,’  and,  indeed,  it 


is  only  natural.  If  you  examine  a 
trout’s  stomach  you  will  find — 10,  20  or 
30  nymphs  for  every  winged  fly.” 

The  quotation  describes  exactly  my 
own  experience  in  fishing  the  last  few 
days  in  June.  Many  letters  of  approval 
have  come  to  me  regarding  the  new 
humpback  nymphs  I copied  from  life  and 
described  in  the  May  number  of  Forest 
AND  Stream.  One  angler  captured  fifty 
trout  in  succession  on  the  black  numph, 
fished  wet  and  sunk.  It  is  for  me  a per- 
sonal satisfaction  to  find  a distinguished 
author  and  angler  describing  what  I ad- 
vised early  this  spring,  that  is,  to  study 
and  practice  nymph  fishing  both  early 
and  late  in  the  season. 

Louis  Rhead,  New  York. 


ARE  BADGERS  CANNIBALS? 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

'T'HE  writer  once  kept  a badger  in 
-*■  captivity  and  found  that  he  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  bread  and  milk,  but  his 
gastronomic  tastes  were  equally  excited 
by  the  contents  of  the  pig  pail,  which 
varied  in  its  contents  from  scraps  of 
porridge  to  the  drumsticks  of  chicken; 
in  fact,  it  appeared  that  there  was  noth- 
ing which  either  human  being  or  pig 
would  eat  that  a badger  would  not. 
Flowever,  it  was  not  till  many  years 
later  that  I had  the  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing a badger  in  his  wild,  natural  sur- 
roundings showing  appetite  for  the  de- 
ceased of  his  own  kind. 

Early  in  November,  in  southern  Al- 
berta, at  an  altitude  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  feet,  when  the  ground  was 
frozen  to  the  depth- of  a few  inches,  but 
as  yet  there  was  no  snow,  I rode  up  to 
a homesteader’s  cabin  to  inquire  the 
way.  It  did  not  boast  of  any  flower  gar- 
den or  attempt  at  artificial  beauty,  but 
the  prairie  grass  grew  right  up  to  the 
doorstep.  Within  ten  feet  of  the  shack 
I saw  a badger  hole  with  fresh  earth 
scratched  out  of  it,  and  about  four  feet 
from  the  hole  was  the  carcass  of  a 
badger  which  had  been  skinned.  Dis-- 
mounting  and  hitching  my  horse  to  a 
corral  fence,  I walked  around  the  cabin 
to  the  back  door,  but  finding  it  locked 
on  the  outside  I went  back  towards  my 
horse.  The  quick  movement  of  an  ani- 
mal at  the  mouth  of  the  badger  hole 
caught  my  attention.  My  curiosity  was 
aroused,  but  I had  not  seen  enough  to 
satisfy  me. 

Going  back  behind  the  shack,  I hid 
and  waited.  It  appeared  that  the  carcass 
was  nearer  the  hole  than  when  I first 
saw  it.  In  two  or  three  minutes  a full- 
grown  badger  came  out  of  the  hole,  and 
seizing  the  carcass  by  the  back  of  the 
neck  started  to  drag  it  down.  It  was 
frozen  hard  and  got  across  the  hole,  so 
the  badger  could  get  it  no  further.  This 
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was  too  much  for  me,  so  I rushed  out 
and  grabbed  the  carcass  by  a hind  leg. 
I pulled  with  all  my  might,  but  could 
not  budge  the  carcass-.  At  last  the  badger 
let  go  and  disappeared  down  the  hole. 
I pulled  the  carcass  about  five  feet  away 
and  ran  to  the  back  of  the  shack  to  look 
for  an  old  axe  in  case  the  badger  ap- 
peared again.  I arrived  on  the  scene 
with  the  axe  just  in  time  to  see  the  car- 
I cass  disappearing  down  the  hole.  Mount- 
I ing  my  horse  I continued  my  way  toward 
I the  sunset,  making  a mental  note  to  add 
i to  my  collection  of  observations  on  curi- 
osities in  nature. 

Fred  W.  Hodson, 

British  Columbia. 


DUCKS  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

Having  been  an  interested  reader  of 
your  magazine  for  some  time  and 
I being  an  enthusiastic  hunter  and  believer 
in  clean  sport,  I though  perhaps  your 
readers  might  be  interested  in  hearing 
about  a duck-hunt  on  the  prairies  of 
South  Dakota  in  which  the  writer  with 
two  equally  ardent  hunters  took  part. 
The  scene  of  the  hunt  was  located  in 
Faulk  County  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state  near  a small  town  called  Rock- 
ham. 

On  November  6th,  the  sky  being  over- 
cast and  threatening  rain  or  snow  and 
everything  being  ideal  for  duck-shoot- 
ing, we  arranged  our  business,  gathered 
together  our  hunting-outfits,  cranked  the 
car,  collected  the  dogs.  Gyp,  a pointer, 
and  Dewey,  a fox  terrier,  both  trained 
to  retrieve  and  sallied  forth  about  2 
P.  M.,  looking  for  a cornfield  where 
the  ducks  were  reported  to  be  feeding 
in  great  numbers. 

At  the  time  of  the  year  of  which  I 
speak  the  small  ponds  and  streams  are 
usually  frozen  over  and  the  ducks  go  to 
the  larger  lakes  for  rest  and  water  at 
night  but  come  out  to  the  fields  during 
the  day  to  feed. 

The  hunter  selects  some  field,  usually 
a field  of  standing  corn  stalks  from 
which  the  ears  have  been  gathered,  dur- 
ing the  process  of  which  a considerable 
amount  of  corn  becomes  shelled  and  scat- 
tered upon  the  ground,  making  ideal 
feeding  for  the  ducks.  They  swoop 
down  over  the  fields  looking  for  a place 
to  alight  thus  bringing  them  within  gun- 
shot of  the  hunter  crouching  among  the 
corn  stalks. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season 
the  smaller  ducks  had  already  gone  far- 
ther south  leaving  only  mallards,  which 
as  true  game  birds  are  hard  to  beat,  be- 
ing at  this  time  of  the  year  fully  matured, 
heavily  feathered,  and  rather  wary 
birds. 

Arriving  at  a field  that  looked  favor- 
able we  left  our  auto  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  where  it  would  be  hidden  from  the 
flying  ducks,  took  our  guns  and  dogs, 
and  locating  ourselves  at  different  points 
in  the  field  we  were  soon  busy  with  the 
business  of  bringing  down  the  ducks. 

Unlimbering  our  guns  and  bidding  the 
dogs  crouch  beside  us,  we  prepared  for 
the  coming  of  the  birds.  It  is  surely 
a sight  to  warm  the  marrow  in  any 


man’s  bones  to  see  a flock  of  some  fifty 
or  a hundred  ducks  suddenly  appear 
above  the  corntops  and  rapidly  approach 
with  wings  set  preparatory  to  alighting 
in  his  vicinity. 

Crouching,  hardly  daring  to  breathe 
or  move  a muscle  until  the  birds  were 
right  over  us,  we  rose  and  picking  out 
the  nice  big  greenheads  we  succeeded 
in  bringing  down  a number  and  then 
the  faithful  dogs  leaped  forward  to  re- 
trieve the  game. 

This  kind  of  shooting  continued  for 
about  three  hours,  when,  as  dusk  ap- 
proached, the  ducks  quit  feeding  and 
began  to  leave  the  fields  for  the  water 
again.  Gathering  up  our  game  we  re- 
turned to  our  car  and  compared  notes. 
Upon  counting  our  game  we  found  we 
had  a total  of  thirty-one  nice  mallards. 
Driving  back  to  town  we  arrived  home 
at  dark  with  an  appetite  that  only  comes 
with  an  afternoon  spent  close  to  nature. 

C.  M.  Hoy,  So.  Dakota. 


A SQUIRREL  ADVENTURE 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

(HAVE  been  reading  Forest  and 
Stream  regularly  now  for  several 
years  and  seeing  in  your  columns  pecu- 
liar and  unusual,  as  well  as  rare,  happen- 
ings occuring  amongst  our  dumb  friends 
(as  well  as  foes),  I though  the  following 
incident  would  be  interesting  to  some  of 
your  readers. 

A couple  of  years  ago,  when  the  trees 
were  stripped  of  their  foliage,  I entered 
a woods  made  up  of  very  tall  hickories 
and  oaks.  After  a minute  or  two  sev- 
eral gray  squirrels  were  startled  and 
they  scampered  for  the  trees.  One  large 
fellow  I watched  in  particular  and  as  he 
ascended  a large  oak  to  about  thirty 
feet,  he  stopped  and  perched  on  a small 
dead  limb  to  observe. 

He  no  sooner  alighted  on  the  limb 


than  it  broke  off.  He  never  let  go  but 
came  down  with  the  limb  firmly  grasped 
and  as  soon  as  he  hit  the  ground  he 
bounded  off  out  of  sight  none  the  worse 
for  his  fall.  It  was  such  an  unusual 
sight  that  I had  a friend  of  mine  draw 
the  scene  as  I described  it  to  him. 

Dr.  Randle  C.  Rosenberger,  Pa. 


QUAIL  AND  THE  LAW 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  ; 

I HAVE  read  with  considerable  interest 
^ Mr.  Henry  Bannon’s  article  on  page 
60  of  the  February  number  of  Forest 
AND  Stream  entitled  “Blunting  Song 
Birds  in  Ohio,”  and  note  especially  that 
part  in  which  he  suggests  that  title  to 
game  be  by  Act  of  Legislature  divested 
out  of  the  State  and  vested  in  the  indi- 
vidual owner  of  the  land  on  which  it 
may  be  found  and  urges  this,  with  an 
elimination  of  a bag  limit,  as  a remedy 
for  the  threatened  extinction  of  Bob 
White  and  his  numerous  family.  With 
all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Bannon  and  his 
opinion,  I cannot  believe  that  he  has 
given  the  matter  the  consideration  which 
one  should  give  before  suggesting  and 
advocating  what  he  admits  to  be  a revo- 
lutionary change  in  the  existing  laws,  or 
which  a hasty  reading  of  the  matter 
might  indicate. 

In  the  first  place,  while  not  absolutely 
committing  himself  in  the  matter,  the 
writer  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  authority 
of  a state  legislature  to  pass  such  a law. 
Blackstone  says : “There  are  some  few 
things  which  . . . must  still  unavoidably 
remain  in  common,  being  such  wherein 
nothing  but  an  unsatisfactory  property  is 
capable  of  being  had  . . . such  as  the  ele- 
ments of  light,  air  and  water  . . . such 
also  are  the  generality  of  those  animals 
which  are  said  to  be  ferae  naturae,  or  of 
a wild  nature,  or  a wild  and  untamable 
disposition;  which  any  man  may  seize 
upon  and  keep  for  his  own  use  or  pleas- 
ure. All  things,  so  long  as  they  remain 
in  his  possession,  every  man  has  a right 
to  enjoy  without  disturbance;  but  if  once 
they  escape  from  his  custody,  or  he  vol- 
untarily abandons  the  use  of  them,  they 
return  to  the  common  stock  and  any 
man  else  has  an  equal  right  to  seize  and 
enjoy  them.”  (2  Bl.  Com.,  page  14.) 

Just  what  this  means  must,  I think,  be 
determined  by  the  construction  and  force 
given  to  the  words  in  italics  above.  The 
reason  given  still  exists,  because  if  the 
title  to  wild  animals  were  in  the  owner 
of  the  land  over  which  they  roam,  unless 
some  owner  should  reduce  them  to  actual 
possession,  either  by  capture  or  killing, 
he  would  have  no  possible  means  of 
either  enforcing  or  exercising  such  own- 
ership, and  such  an  ownership  would  nec- 
essarily be  so  uncertain  and  transitory 
that  it  would  be  of  no  value. 

However,  let  us  assume  that  such  leg- 
islation would  be  valid.  What  then?  Mr. 
Bannon  suggests  that  “contemporaneous 
legislation  with  proper  safeguards  may 
be  enacted  affording  a short  open  sea- 
son,” but  he  seems  to  have  entirely  for- 
gotten that  he  had  already  stated  in 
the  same  paragraph  that  “the  state  owns 
the  fish  and  game  in  trust  for  the  people 
{Continued  on  page  378) 
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- Real 
Vacation 

If  you  want  to  really  enjoy  your 
vacation  this  year,  get  this  OUTO- 
DOOR  Portable  Cottage,  and  “live 
like  a king,”  in  your  own  private 
home,  with  all  the  conveniences  a 
summer  home  could  give — a roomy, 
comfortable,  cozy  cottage,  com- 
pletely screened  in — full  protection 
against  heat  and  storm — an  ideal 
summer  home  in  every  respect. 


OUTODOOR  Portable  Cottages  are 
made  in  various  sizes.  The  con- 
struction is  of  v'X)d  frames,  covered 
with  best  grade  waterproofed  canvas. 
It  has  a double  roof,  with  inside 
and  outside  curtains.  The  outside 
curtains  may  be  extended  as  awn- 
ings, and  serve  to  close  up  the  cot- 
tage in  stormy  weather. 

OUTODOOR  Cottages  are  made  up 
in  panels,  and  anyone  can  easily 
erect  them.  Assemble  the  roof  on 
the  ground,  push  it  up,  insert  the 
wall  sections,  fasten  all  parts  to- 
gether, and  move  in.  Thousands 
are  being  used  everywhere — at  golf 
clubs,  resorts,  etc. 

10'xl2'  OUTODOOR  Cottage,  as  illustrat- 
ed, packed  ready  for  shipment — $140.00. 

Sectional  floor,  $2.5. (10  extra.  Alsu  made 
with  wooden  walls,  instead  of  canvas,  and 
with  kitchenette  attachment.  tVrite  for 

complete  description. 


OUTODOOR  WEEK- 
END AUTO-TENT.  Can 
ho  carried  on  running 
board.  Price  complete, 
with  telescope  poles, 
stakes  and  guys,  $10.00. 


U.  S.  Tent  and  Awning  Company 

EDW.  P.  NEUM.W.N,  President. 
EDW.  R.  bITSINCICR.  Viee-Pres 
CIIAS,  li.  DEPEERT,  Viee-Pres. 
CEO,  J.  PIEKINGTON,  Treasurer. 
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DOUBLE  SERVICE  KITS 

EACH  ITEM  IN  AN  AUTO-CAMPER’S  OUTFIT  SHOULD 
BE  MADE  TO  SERVE  TWO  OR  MORE  PURPOSES 

By  F.  E.  BRIMMER 


HERE  are  a good 
many  paradox  i- 
cal  things  about  fol- 
lowing the  trail  of  a 
motor-gypsy,  and  not 
the  least  among  these 
is  the  fact  that  the 
less  outfit  you  carry 
the  more  fun  you 
have.  One  might  sup- 
pose that  the  more 
equipment  you  took, 
the  more  enjoyable 
time  you  might  have.  But  this  is  decid- 
edly not  the  case  as  experience  will  early 
teach  you. 

Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  the  auto- 
mobile camper  who  goes  forth  with  the 
least  equipment  cinched  upon  his  car — 
still  lacking  nothing  to  make  himself 
comfortable  along  the  highway  where 
night  finds  him — will  get  the  most  out  of 
his  trip.  And  conversely  that  auto-tenter 
who  clutters  his  automobile  or  camping 
trailer  or  camping  car  body  with  the 
hodge-podge  of  everything  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  get  almost  nothing,  or  indeed 
worse  than  nothing,  out  of  his  trip. 

During  the  spring  the  writer  has  as- 
sisted an  average  of  more  than  500  mo- 
tor-gypsies a month  to  outfit  for  the  par- 
ticular excursions  along  the  “open  road” 
which  they  had  planned  for  this  sum- 
mer’s vacation  period;  and  coupled  with 
much  auto-gypsying  of  his  own,  he  be- 
lieves that  there  is  at  least  one  rule  that 
will  be  most  helpful  for  any  prospective 
auto-camper  to  follow. 


This  might  be  called  a double-service  ! 
maxim. 

Following  this  maxim  will  help  }'Ou  ; 
keep  down  the  weight  and  the  cubic 
inches  of  your  load,  and  still  get  from 
your  outfit  all  the  comforts  necessary  to 
make  your  camp  a mighty  good  place  in 
w'hich  to  live.  Indeed  a good  motor- 
camp  ought  to  be  just  as  cozy  as  a sum- 
mer cottage. 

But  how  shall  we  apply  this  double-  ' 
service  maxim  to  the  selection  of  equip- 
ment for  our  adventure  of  motor-gysy- 
ing?  The  answer  is  easy,  and  quite  oh-  ; 
vious : 

Try  to  auto-camp  only  with  equipment 
that  will  serve  more  than  just  one  pur- 
pose. Take  a tip  from  that  most  useful 
jaw-bone  of  the  donkey,  which  not  only  ; 
served  as  a mill  to  grind  up  grain,  but  j 
later  also  was  commissioned  as  a weapon  I 
with  which  many  enemies  were  killed.  I 

C UPPOSE  we  begin  with  the  matter  of 
^ clothing.  Instead  of  taking  one  kind 
of  outfit  for  plain  camping,  another  for 
touring  away  from  camp  and  perhaps 
stopping  for  dinner  at  a first-class  hotel 
where  you  must  appear  natty,  and  still 
another  extra  coat  and  trousers  for  hunt- 
ing or  mountain  climbing  or  fishing,  one 
one  might  far  better  select  wearing  ap- 
parel that  would  serve  for  practically  all 
purposes  on  his  trip.  A suit  of  water- 
proof material,  either  with  riding 
breeches  or  knickerbockers,  with  coat 
preferably  of  the  Norfolk  style,  may 
{^Continued  on  page  374) 


Bacon,  eggs  and  ice  cream  along  the  road 
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A Wbnder 

on  the  water  as  well 
as  on  the  land 


People  marvel  at  the  light  weight  of  the  Johnson  Twin  Cylinder  Motor 
— only  35  pounds  complete.  Such  comfort  in  carrying  an  outboard  motor  was 
never  before  thought  possible.  A 12-year-old  boy  or  girl  handles  it  easily.  It 
takes  apart  for  convenience  in  packing  in  a handy  carrying  case.  The  whole 
outfit  slides  under  a Pullman  car  seat.  So  on  land  the  Johnson  surpasses  all 
others  in  portability. 

But  See  It  Perform  on  the  Water,  Too 

You  will  find  the  Johnson  Twin  just  as  superior  there  as  on  land.  The  greater 

ease  in  starting,  the  more  perfect  control,  the  wider  speed  range,  the  complete  freedom  from 
shaking  vibrations,  the  silence-approaching  sound  of  its  humming  motor,  the  instant  reverse  that 
stops  your  boat  at  full  speed  in  its  own  length,  the  total  absence  of  troublesome  batteries  and 
mixing  valve,  the  self-tilting  and  self-righting  propeller,  the  matchless  dependability  of  this  motor 
on  all  occasions;  and  above  all,  its  greater  sturdiness  and  stamina  in  spite  of  its  light  weight — see 
all  these  things  for  yourself  in  the  Johnson.  Handle  it  for  yourself — compare  with  any  other  on 
land  or  on  lake,  and  you  will  quickly  see  why  discriminating  outboard  motor  buyers  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  the  Johnson  offers. 

Write  for  free  Catalog  Folder  and  name  of  dealer  near  you  who  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  Johnson, 

JOHNSON  MOTOR  COMPANY,  852  Sample  St.,  South  Rend,  Ind.  J 

New  York  OfEce: 

Suite  3611  Equitable  Bldg.,  120  Broadway,  NewYork,  N.  Y. 


Every  Johnson  Out- 
board Motor  is  guar- 
anteed free  from 
defects  in  material 
and  workmanship, 
and  to  operate  satis- 
factorily as  claimea. 


Illustration  be- 
low shows  the 
light-weight 
Johnson  taken 
apart  and 
packed  in  our 
handy  carrying 
case. 


DETACHABLE  MOTORS 

For  Boats  and  Canoes 
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SHOTGUN  afield! 


THE 


SPORTSMEN  ARE  ALREADY  ANTICIPATING  THE 
“RED  LETTER”  SHOOTING  DAYS  TO  COME 

By  HENRY  ELLIOT 
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N the  sultry  days  of 
mid-summer  there  is 
nothing  that  will  re- 
vive that  calm  confi- 
dence we  all  have  in 
the  belief  that  better 
days  are  coming,  than 
the  recollection  of  the 
trips  we  have  made 
afield  with  dog  and 
gun  in  autumn  days. 

The  first  day  of  a 
small  - game  trip  I 
made  last  fall  was  true  to  all  of  the 
hunting  traditions  that  have  been  handed 
down  since  the  time  of  Esau.  It  rained. 
Of  course  it  did.  It  nearly  always  does 
and  the  only  thing  to  hope  for  is  that 
the  next  time  it  won’t  rain  quite  so  hard. 

However,  the  usual  rain  which  goes 
along  with  the  first  crop  of  stone  bruises 
and  briar  scratches  was  more  or  less 
forgotten  as  we  heard  the  howling  of  a 
couple  of  hounds  just  before  it  was  light 
enough  to  shoot.  A hurried  drive  to  a 
favorite  rabbit  hollow;  our  old  dog 
turned  loose;  the  hunt  was  on.  Just  at 
that  moment  some  other  hunting  party 
came  down  over  a hill  and  joined  the 
fun. 

A rabbit  jumped  across  a little  run 
and  into  the  safety  of  the  briars  before 
a load  of  6’s  struck  the  pebbles,  but  it 
immediately  came  out  almost  at  the 
writer’s  feet  and  ran  into  another  load 
of  shot,  and  incidentally  into  the  open 
mouth  of  one  of  the  hounds. 

This  dog  had  his  own  ideas  of  rabbit 
ownership  and  promptly  grabbed  the  rab- 
bit and  legged  it  up  over  the  hill,  fol- 
lowed by  a short  and  badly-winded  in- 
dividual who,  judging  by  the  cheers  and 
whistles  coming  from  the  rear,  was 
gaining  ground.  Eventually  I caught 
the  dog  and  got  the  rabbit  before  it  was 
eaten,  but  the  race  was  close  and  fur- 
nished quite  a little  amusement  to  every- 
one excepting  the  dog. 

Another  rabbit  was  soon  jumped  from 
this  hill  but  he  got  up  far  enough  ahead 
of  us  and  made  his  escape  while  the  go- 
ing was  good. 

The  next  incident  worth  while  was  the 
flushing  of  a small  covey  of  quail  in  a 
wheat  stubble  field  a mile  or  so  farther 
on,  and  although  a bird  was  gathered  in 
on  a snap-shot,  the  farmer  had  peculiar 
views  about  quail  shooting  and  conse- 
quently we  moved  on.  At  that  time  the 
dog  was  chasing  a rabbit  and  therefore 
needed  considerable  encouragement  be- 
fore he  could  be  induced  to  follow. 

Nothing  more  happened  for  a while 
except  the  working  out  of  a few  old 
rabbit  trails,  until  a woodcock,  which  is 
a rare  bird  in  those  parts,  was  killed,  on 
the  second  rise,  as  a companion  flushed 
it  and  it  flew  past  my  head. 

A big  swamp  and  open,  brushy,  creek- 
bottom  seemed  to  be  bare  of  game  or 


^2  Photographic 
Masterpieces 

Alo  Studies  is  a volume  of  32 
magnificent  photographic  crea- 
tions, portraying  the  beauty 
and  charm  of  youth  amid  the 
luxuriant  settings  of  Nature. 

The  Nude  in  Mrt 

This  remarkable  work  is  a 
serious  endeavor  in  a new  de- 
velopment of  art,  and  is  recog- 
nized by  the  leading  art  gal- 
leries and  academies  through- 
out the  world. 


From  Life 

The  original  way  in  which 
Albert  Arthur  Allen  has  han- 
dled life  and  nature  makes  Alo 
Studies  a delightful  collection 
to  linger  over.  The  models 
are  of  the  highest  type  of 
feminine  beauty — t y p i c a 1 1 y 
American,  and  symmetrical  for 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  The 
natural  scenes  are  fully  in 
keeping. 

In  Phenomenal  Demand 

Alo  Studies,  Art  Edition  de 
Luxe,  comes  in  one  of  three 
beautiful  bindings.  It  is  a val- 
uable addition  to  the  carefully 
selected  library.  It  has  met 
with  the  approval  of  artists 
and  art  lovers  everywhere. 


Write  direct  to 

cl^LLEN  cvfRT  6'tUDIOS 

4099  Broadway,  Oakland,  Calif., U.  S.  A. 


else  had  been  hunted  over  before  we  got 
there.  Consequently  we  found  little 
game,  but  at  last  a large  woods-rabbit 
jumped  out  of  a pile  of  leaves  and  was 
killed  by  one  of  those  apparently  impos- 
sible back-over-your-shoulder  snap-shots 
that  make  up  for  a dozen  easy  misses. 
One  shot  like  that  is  enough  to  make  any 
rainy  day  a red-letter  day,  if  you  hunt 
as  I do,  altogether  for  the  fun  of  the 
shooting. 

This  incident  put  new  life  into  a tired 
dog  and  before  long  he  had  another  one 
going  in  a briar  thicket,  and  it  wasn’t 
long  before  number  three  was  gathered 
in  on  an  easy  straight-away  shot. 

Amove  to  another  locality  soon  pro- 
duced one  of  those  curious  and 
laughable  scenes  that  might  well  be  en- 
titled “How  a good  dog  goes  wrong.” 
The  hound  began  to  sniff  around  a tree- 
root  and  finally  wedged  his  head  into  a 
hole  and  barked  and  clawed  around  un- 
til a rabbit  quietly  slipped  out  from  the 
other  side  of  the  root  and  sped  down 
the  creek  bank  from  which  the  6’s  roiled 
it  into  the  water.  Even  the  shooting 
failed  to  rouse  the  dog  who  refused  to 
believe  that  most  dwelling  places  are 
provided  with  a back  door.  A good 
wooling  with  the  water-soaked  rabbit 
seemed  only  to  wound  his  feelings,  which 
were  already  considerably  ruffled,  until 
I jumped  a cottontail  and  knocked  it 
over  as  it  ran  int6  a pine  thicket.  How- 
ever, it  got  up  again  and  I arrived  in 
time  to  see  it  scramble  over  the  top  of  a 
very  steep  bank. 

Soon  the  ow-ow-owie  of  the  dog  was 
{Continued  on  page  362) 


Ready  for  quail  or  rabbit 


Order  your  Copy  at  once 

Orders  will  be  filled  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  re- 
ceived. Select  the  binding  you 
desire,  and  send  for  your  copy 
today — before  the  edition  is 
exhausted! 

Leather-bound,  stamped  in  gold  $4  00 
Cloth-bound,  stamped  in  gold  . zoo 
Art  paper,  stamped  in  gold  . i.oo 
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Know  the  Birds,  Flowers  and  Trees 


FLOWERS 


THE  LITTLE  NATURE  LIBRARY 


There  are  hundreds  of  the  most  marvelous  stories  that  you  have  ever  read  in  these  four  beautiful  books. 
They  have  been  prepared  by  prominent  authorities  and  treat  in  practical  form  the  most  popular  of  nature’s 
subjects. 

The  interesting  hours  that  you  will  spend  with  these  unique  books  will  make  you  familiar  with  every  phase 
of  the  living  wild  things  of  the  great  outdoors.  To  know  them  will  give  you  a keen  appreciation  of  the  marvelous 
things  in  the  world  about  you. 

The  little  birds  that  are  around  your  home  in  the  summer  take  a long  journey  to  spend  the  winter  months. 
The  tiny  martin  that  leaves  the  box  in  your  back  yard  in  the  fall,  will  return  later  to  the  very  same  nest,  having 
spent  the  winter  thousands  of  miles  from  his  northern  home.  He  has  been  in  Brazil.  How  could  he  and  his  mate 
possibly  have  found  their  way  back?  It  is  interesting  to  know. 

The  humming  bird,  the  very  smallest  of  all  birds,  spends  five  months  of  the  year  in  Central  America  and 
Northern  South  America.  He  makes  a flight  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a distance  of  more  than  500  miles  each 
way,  without  a stop  to  rest.  Naturalists  have  found  that  he  makes  the  entire  journey  across  the  Gulf  in  one  night. 

There  are  scores  upon  scores  of  just  such  rare  facts  as  these  unfolded  to  you  through  the  pages  of  the  Little 
Nature  Library. 

Of  all  of  Nature’s  wonders,  four  of  the  most  fascinating.  Birds,  Trees,  Butterflies  and  Wild  Flowers,  are  pre- 
sented in  picture  and  story  form.  There  are  144  full-page  color  plates,  1200  pages — and  450  subjects  have  been 
prepared  for  you  by  the  greatest  authorities, 


The  Little  Nature  Library  volumes  are  so  attractively  made,  so 
interestingly  written  and  so  beautifully  illustrated  that  they  will 
interest  every  member  of  your  family.  Think  what  a knowledge  of 
these  Nature’s  stories  will  mean  to  your  children.  If  they  know 
Nature  they  have  a knowledge  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  the 
world.  Everyone  that  is  worth-while  loves  the  great  outdoors,  the 
birds,  the  wild  flowers,  the  trees — for  it  is  they  that  make  the  world 
the  beautiful  place  that  it  is. 


These  four  beautiful  books  are  bound  in  dark  green  silk  cloth — 
cover  decorations  in  gold  and  color  illustrations  on  the  covers. 


BIRDS 

By  Neltje  Blanchan 
Describes 
124  Different  Birds 
48  Full  Page  Color  Plates 
300  Pages 

TREES 

By  Julia  Rogers 
Describes 
63  Different  Trees 
1 6 Full  Page  Color  Plates 
3 2 In  Black  and  White 
300  Pages 

BUTTERFLIES 
By  C.  M.  Weed 
Describes 
109  Butterflies 
32  Full  Page  Color  Plates 
1 6 In  Black  and  White 
300  Pages 


WILD  FLOWERS 
By  Neltje  Blanchan 
Color  Key 
169  Different  Wild  Flowers 
Full  Page  Color  Plates 


48 


3 00  Pages 


Special  Price  $7.50  Per  Set.  Postpaid. 

FOREST  & STREAM  (Book  Dept.)  9 E.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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REISING  22  AUTOMATIC 


THE  GUN  THAT  YOU  HAVE 
HEARD  ABOUT 


It  is  the  three-part  target  and  small-game  gun 
that  shoots  with  deadly  accuracy. 

Cleans  from  the  breech — the  correct  way. 

Takes  down  in  three  seconds  without  tools— 
only  three  parts. 

Shoots  inexpensive,  but  extremely  accurate  .22 
Long  Rifle  R.  F.  Cartridges — Lesmok,  Smokeless, 
or  Semi-Smokeless. 


Ask  your  dealer.  He  carries 
this  new  small  game  gun, 
or  can  get  it  for  you  promptly. 


Without  tools. 

It’s  in  3 pieces,  in  3 seconds. 


The  Raising  Arms  Co.,  Inc. 

7 Jefferson  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


RIFLE  CARBINE 


Rreech  loading,  made  by 
U.  S.  Government.  Will  hit  the 
mark  half-mile.  Same  style  Gun  rebored 
for  Bird  shot,  $4.50.  Cartridges  for  shot  guns  and 
rifles,  3c  each.  Bags  for  books,  shells,  tools,  game, 
50c.  Head  nets,  proof  against  all  insects,  10c.  Hun- 
dreds of  Articles  to  interest  everybody.  Full  de- 
scriptive Catalog,  Guns,  etc.,  sent  free. 

W.  STOKES  KIRK,  Dept.  25 
1627  N.  loth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ITHACA  WINS 

Capt.  E.  C.  Cross- 
man, U.  S.  Army 
instructor  in  the  use 
of  fire  arms,  world 
wide  authority  and 
'yvriter  on  g^uns  and 
ammunition  said: 
-“The  more  I use 
other  guns  the 
better  I like  an 
.Ithaca  for  trap 
shooting." 


Double  guns  for 
game  $37.50  up. 
Single  barrel  trap 
guns  $75  up. 

ITHACA 
GUN  CO. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.. 
Box  25 


WILD  BEE  HUNTING 

THE  PRIMITIVE  METHOD  HAS  GIVEN  PLACE  TO 
ONE  THAT  IS  ALMOST  MATHEMATICALLY  CORRECT 

By  CHARLES  M.  BROWN 


T is  well  known  that 
apiarists  occasionally 
lose  a swarm  of  bees, 
especially  the  novice 
not  perfected  in  mod- 
ern bee-keeping. 

When  a swarm 
leaves  its  mother 
hive  it  usually  finds 
a home  in  some  hol- 
low tree  in  the 
woods,  fallen  hollow 
log  or  in  the  crevice 
of  a ledge  or  other  suitable  place,  and 
then  it  is  designated  as  “wild.”  There 
are  countless  numbers  of  such  fugitive 
swarms  in  America. 

A swarm  of  this  nature  once  located, 
unless  in  an  inaccessible  place,  is  easily 
captured  and  transferred  to  the  apiary, 
and  there  are  professional  hunters  who 
annually  make  it  their  business  to  hunt 
wild  swarms  with  eminent  success. 

There  are  two  methods  of  hunting 
wild  bees.  The  first  will  be  described 
because  of  its  primitiveness;  in  fact,  for 
centuries  it  was  the  only  method  bee 
hunters  knew : 

When  the  weather  was  very  dry,  and 
nearly  all  pools  had  evaporated,  pre- 
sumably in  August,  the  bee  hunter  would 
locate  a spring  in  the  woods,  or  adjacent 
thereto,  sit  down  by  it  and  begin  his  bee- 
watching vigil.  Bees  must  have  water 
and  will  fly  a long  distance  to  find  it. 
The  hunter  having  discovered  a bee,  or 
bees,  coming  to  drink,  takes  the  “course,” 
for  invariably  a bee  flies  straight  away 
after  watering.  If  she  is  used  to  drink- 
ing at  a particular  pool  she  rises  without 
circling  and  makes  a “bee  line”  for  home, 
as  drinking  concludes  her  work  for  that 
particular  trip. 

The  hunter  keenly  watches  the  direc- 
tion she  has  taken,  and  may  discover  that 
several  others  have  taken  the  same 
course.  If  it  is  very  windy  they  fly  low; 
if  calm,  usually  about  twenty  feet  high 
or  above  the  tree-tops.  As  they  fly 
straight  the  hunter  knows  that  close  by, 
a half  mile,  or  possibly  a mile  away,  is 
the  hive,  presuming,  of  course,  they  fly 
into  the  woods,  or  in  a direction  opposite 
to  any  habitation  known  by  him  to  keep 
bees,  which  he  is  likely  to  ascertain  be- 
forehand. 

The  hunter  having  established  a “line” 
in  the  manner  described,  follows  it 
up  by  distant  landmarks,  such  as  tall 
trees,  or  any  distinguishing  object  to 
keep  him  on  the  straight  course.  He 
usually  finds  the  hive,  although  it  may 
take  several  days  of  repeated  “lining” 
and  following  up.  This  primitive  way 
of  bee  hunting  has  given  place  to  a more 
successful  method  which  is  an  art,  and 
almost  mathematically  correct. 

The  modern  bee  hunter  has  a tinsmith 
make  him  a round  box  three  inches  in 


diameter  by  five  inches  high.  The  top 
is  made  solid  .dth  an  inch  and  a half 
round  hole  cut  in  the  center,  covered  on 
the  inside  with  a piece  of  window  glass 
soldered  in  place.  A cover  one-half  inch 
deep  is  made  to  fit  over  the  top  and  loose 
enough  to  allow  easy  adjustment.  When 
in  place  this  cover  excludes  light  from 
the  interior,  when  necessary,  which  is 
explained  later.  A movable  bottom  one 
inch  deep  is  made  to  fit  inside  the  box, 
instead  of  outside,  as  does  the  cover  or 
cap.  Into  this  adjustable  bottom  is  fitted 
a piece  of  empty  honeycomb  filled  with 
a mixture  of  melted  honey  and  sugar  to 
which  is  added  two  or  three  drops  of 
anise  oil  to  give  it  an  attractive  scent. 
In  the  center  of  the  box  an  aperture 
one-fourth  inch  deep  is  made  to  receive 
a small  wooden  slide,  forming  a com- 
partment above  and  one  below.  See  il- 
lustration. 

When  the  hunter  is  provided  with  this 
box,  and  in  addition  some  powdered 
white  chalk,  an  ounce  phial  of  water,  a 
pocket-knife  and  a watch,  he  is  ready 
to  “line”  wild  bees.  With  this  efficient 
equipment  he  selects  a warm,  fair  day 
and  hikes  for  the  woods  far  from  any 
habitation.  By  far  is  meant  two,  three 
or  more  miles  into  the  woods,  as  bees 
seldom  feed  more  than  two  miles  from 
home. 

The  hunter  usually  know  what  flowers 
the  bee  feeds  upon  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  Having  located  his  bee- 
feeding ground  he  searches  the  flowers 
until  bees  are  located.  Having  discov- 


I 


Diagram  of  box  used  by  the 
modern  bee  hunter 
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ered  working  bees,  he  extracts  the  box 
bottom,  leaves  it  on  a stump  or  a fence, 
and  with  the  box  in  left  hand  and  cover 
in  right,  which  also  slips  over  the  bot- 
tom, he  claps  simultaneously  the  box  and 
cover  over  a feeding  bee,  removes  the 
little  wood-slide  a half  inch,  and  the 
captured  bee  seeks  the  light  above, 
when  the  slide  is  shoved  gently  into  po- 
sition. If  possible  he  captures  four  or 
five  bees  in  this  manner,  returns  to 
where  he  left  the  box  bottom,  adjusts  the 
box  over  it,  puts  on  the  cover,  which 
darkens  the  top  compartment,  slightly 
tips  the  box  aw'ay  from  the  bottom  an 
eighth  of  an  inch,  just  enough  to  let  in 
some  light,  slowly  and  gently  removes 
the  slide  far  enough  to  allow  the  cap- 
tured bees  to  see  the  light  below.  Grad- 
ually each  bee  seeks  the  lower  compart- 
ment trying  to  get  out.  Attracted  by  the 
bait,  they  soon  cease  buzzing  and  get 
busy  filling  up.  When  all  buzzing  has 
ceased  the  hunter  slowly  removes  the 
box  from  the  bottom  and  finds  his  bees 
helping  themselves.  Smiling  at  his  suc- 
cess he  contentedly  sits  down  and  awaits 
the  departure  o-f  the  bees. 

A BEE  having  filled  arises,  flies 
around  the  box  a few  times  and  be- 
gins to  circle,  rising  higher  each  time 
until  she  has  located  her  hive,  and  then 
is  off  on  a straight  course  for  home. 
The  several  captured  bees  leave  in  this 
way,  and  the  hunter  has  “timed”  each 
one — noted  the  second  of  departure  of 
each. 

In  five  minutes,  say,  the  first  bee  to 
leave  has  returned,  and  after  buzzing 
around  the  bait  a few  times  alights, 
sticks  her  head  into  a half  filled  cell  and 
gets  busy.  The  hunter  has  wet  some 
chalk  in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  and 
with  the  point  of  his  knife-blade  marks 
her  with  the  chalk  on  the  back.  It  is 
just  a tiny  speck,  but  dries  very  quickly 
and  will  remain  all  day  and  sometimes 
longer.  Generally  the  bee  takes  no  no- 
tice of  the  light  touch;  if  it  does  and 
arises,  it  will  soon  go  back  to  feeding 
again.  The  bee  is  thus  marked  for  fu- 
ture identification,  which  will  be  seen  is 
quite  essential. 

In  a minute  or  two  she  has  filled  and, 
rising,  makes  a few  circles  around  the 
box,  then  is  off  for  home.  The  hunter 
times  her  departure,  and  so  marks  each 
bee  that  comes  back,  but  in  a different 
spot  on  the  body,  so  he  can  tell  them 
apart.  There  may  be  two  different 
“lines” — perhaps  only  one,  all  of  the  bees 
being  from  the  same  hive. 

With  great  satisfaction  he  sees  the 
first  marked  bee  return — her  time  of  go- 
ing and  coming  five  minutes.  This  indi- 
cates the  hive  is  one-fourth  mile  away. 
Ten  minutes  indicates  one-half  mile,  fif- 
teen minutes  three-fourths,  and  twenty 
minutes  one  mile,  thirty  minutes  a mile 
and  a half ; but  seldom  does  a hunter  find 
a bee  working  that  far  from  home  unless 
flowers  are  scarce  and  it  is  a very  calm 
day.  If  by  chance  he  finds  a bee  has 
been  gone  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes 
he  recaptures  her  and  moves  up  on  the 
line  a half  mile  or  more  and  relines  her 
from  a new  position. 

{Continued  on  page  365) 
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THE  SHOTGUN  AFIELD 

{Continued  from  page  358) 

heard  in  the  ravine,  until  the  rabbit 
crossed  the  hill  and  eventually  escaped, 
as  we  hurried  back  to  the  machine  in 
time  to  seek  shelter  from  one  of  those 
rare  but  unappreciated  late  autumn  thun- 
der showers. 

The  next  day  I hunted  the  river  hills, 
the  brushy,  rocky,  and  briar-covered 
bluffs  flanking  the  Susquehanna,  which 
often  provide  most  excellent  quail  and 
rabbit  shooting. 

The  wind  was  blowing  a gale,  which 
swept  in  off  the  mile-wide  sheet  of 
water,  and  which  consequently  was  quite 
uncomfortable.  Flock  after  flock  of 
black-ducks,  mallards,  and  wild  geese 
were  noticed  winging  their  way  high 
over  the  river  to  the  Chesapeake,  while 
the  reports  of  the  doubles  and  repeaters 
suggested  that  some  of  them  were  stay- 
ing behind.  The  fall  duck  flight  was  on 
and  for  a few  days  the  river  bars  would 
be  dotted  with  hunters. 

As  I walked  along,  thinking  of  the 
ducks,  a flock  of  fully  forty  quail  sud- 
denly got  up  from  a small  patch  of  wheat 
stubble  and  flew  over  the  hilltop  into  the 
woods  and — I never  drew  a feather. 
Yes,  indeed,  it  happens  occasionally,  even 
in  the  best  of  families  and,  like  a fat 
woman  recovering  from  a banana  peel 
glide,  I took  a good  look  around  to  see 
if  I had  any  spectators.  Sometimes  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  advertise  the  existence  of 
a flock  of  forty  quail  on  a farm  that  had 
been  posted  for  five  years,  even  though 
you  have  a permit  to  hunt  on  it  and  have 
given  such  convincing  evidence  that  you 
are  not  likely  to  hit  anything. 

There,  in  a patch  of  briars  and  open, 
wooded  hills  two  or  three  acres  in  ex- 
tent, was  a whale  of  a day’s  shooting, 
but  there  is  a wide  difference  between 
forty  quail  in  a woods  on  a windy  day 
and  a limit  of  eight  in  a hunting-coat 
pocket,  a problem  that  has,  by  the  way, 
quite  often  been  demonstrated. 

AS  a half  hour’s  hunting  only  pro- 
duced two  or  three  wild  flushes  of 
singles  and  no  shooting,  I tried  whis- 
tling, but  they  would  not  whistle.  A 
glance  at  the  rising  covey  had  conveyed 
the  information  that  four-fifths  of  them 
were  roosters  and  also  old  birds,  a com- 
bination that  on  a windy  day  is  prac- 
tically gun-proof,  because  they  will  sel- 
dom flush  and  if  they  do,  they  will  flush 
wild. 

A circuit  of  the  opposite  hill  resulted 
in  the  jumping  of  what  was  probably  the 
patriarch  of  the  rabbit  family,  who  had 
been  taking  a noon-day  nap  in  a bunch 
of  leaves  on  the  edge  of  the  woods.  A 
quick  double  snap-shot  broke  him  down 
and  as  I ran  to  retrieve  him  a bird  got 
up  and  gave  me  a dandy  straight-away 
shot — but  my  gun  was  empty.  However, 
the  rabbit  was  worth  it,  as  he  was  one  of 
those  big,  old  woods-rabbits  that  every- 
one enjoys  bagging  because  it  is  practi- 
cally certain  he  had  fooled  other  hunters 
and  probably  yourself,  many  a time. 

Soon  a single  got  up  and  at  the  wham 
of  the  report,  the  8’s  killed  the  only  bird 
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that  was  secured — or  even  shot  at,  from 
the  scattered  covey. 

A circuit  of  the  west  end  of  the  woods 
produced  another  rabbit  that  ran  out  of 
a patch  of  briars  and  apparently  tried  to 
hide  behind  my  feet,  as  it  made  almost 
a complete  circle  around  me  before  I 
caught  sight  of  it  and  knocked  it  over. 

Things  were  rather  ordinary  for  a 
while,  until  all  of  a sudden  a rabbit 
jumped  out  of  a patch  of  brush  and 
hopped  slowly  across  the  end  of  a wheat 
field,  while  I missed  it  twice.  Not  at  all 
scared,  it  sat  down  in  the  briar  patch 
and  then  I kicked  it  out  and  fired  at  it 
twice  more.  Not  wishing  to  leave  before 
the  fun  was  over,  it  gave  me  one  more 
chance  and  as  the  sixth  load  of  shot 
mowed  down  the  briars  it  stood  on  its 
front  feet  and  waved  its  hind  ones  with 
all  of  the  apparent  joy  and  sangfroid  ex- 
hibited by  the  small  boy  who  escapes  a 
whipping. 

Just  then  a covey  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
quail  got  up  and  I missed  a snap-shot  as 
the  last  one  dodged  around  a clump  of 
briars.  Surely  this  was  another  kind  of 
red-letter  day. 

However,  I had  visions  of  the  lucky 
seventh  when  I would  knock  that  rabbit 
for  a goal;  so  after  a good  rest  and  a 
tightening  of  the  belt  that  was  intended 
to  keep  my  heart  down  where  it  be- 
longed, I waded  in.  Sure  enough,  the 
rabbit  was  waiting  for  me,  but  this  time 
he  ran  much  faster,  or  possibly  it  was 
another  one  that  had  not  yet  seen  me 
shoot;  consequently  he  cashed  in. 

An  excursion  into  a little  patch  of 
wire-grass  brought  out  six  or  eight  quail 
from  the  second  covey  and  as  they 
dodged  through  the  tops  of  some  young 
locust  trees  I got  one  snap-shot  at  a sin- 
gle and  made  a clean  kill.  The  ounce 
of  8’s  certainly  did  snuff  him  out  nicely. 
I follow'ed  the  birds  up  over  the  hill. 
Several  jumped,  and  the  last  one  over, 
a big  hen,  came  down  so  hard  she 
bounced  when  she  hit.  After  they  had 
settled  in  a little  woods  one  was  flushed 
and  dived  back  over  my  head  to  the 
briars,  but  a second  one  darted  across  a 
woods  road  and  was  cut  down  on  a snap- 
shot fully  fifty  or  sixty  yards  away. 

The  old  combination  was  again  hitting 
on  all  six  and  it  surely  helped  to  make 
up  for  those  misses.  A trip  back 
through  the  briars  resulted  in  the  flush- 
ing and  killing  of  the  single,  which  was 
a rather  easy,  straight-away  snap-shot 
along  the  edge  of  the  wheat  field. 

After  whistling  awhile,  another  bird 
was  located,  flushed  and  killed  near  the 
lower  edge  of  the  briars,  and  then  noth- 
ing happened  until  towards  evening, 
when  a pair  answered  and  one  was 
flushed  along  a wire  fence.  It  got  up 
wild  and  climbed  through  the  locusts  as 
I missed  a snap-shot;  but  I then  made 
a clean  kill  with  the  left  at  fully  sixty 
yards,  as  I saw  it  flying  like  a black-duck 
up  through  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The 
puffing-off  of  the  feathers  from  the 
shoulders  and  the  snapping  back  of  the 
head  that  was  noticed  as  it  outlined 
against  the  setting  sun  was  a fitting  fin- 
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ish  to  another  red-letter  day — six  straight  ! 
misses  on  a lazy  rabbit  and  seven  straight 
kills  on  dodging  quail.  l 

’^HE  third  day  was  featured  by  a trip  ' 
over  the  old  ridge  hunting  ground,  , 
long  famous  for  its  rabbit,  grouse,  and 
quail  shooting;  but  it  seemed  to  have 
been  hunted  out,  for  quite  a lot  of  tramp- 
ing around  was  necessary  before  a rab- 
bit, one  of  those  “wee  but  auld”  kind, 
was  killed  in  a pine  thicket.  It  seemed 
like  a shame  to  take  the  money  on  this 
one,  but  it  was  dead  and  would  taste  just 
as  good,  or  better,  than  the  big  ones. 

The  first  shot  always  breaks  the  ice  on 
the  day’s  luck  and  before  long  an  old 
rouser  of  a big  woods-rabbit  got  up  about 
thirty  yards  ahead  from  the  far  side  of  a 
dense  thicket  of  small  trees,  and  gave  me 
a chance  to  waste  two  loads  at  where  I 
thought  he  ought  to  be  after  obtaining  a 
glimpse  of  him  as  he  cleared  a pile  of 
brush. 

Judging  by  his  size,  this  one  was  the 
celebrated  Reisch  Woods-rabbit  that  had 
laughed  at  all  the  dogs  and  gunners  in 
that  section  for  five  or  six  years.  He 
always  jumped  wild,  seemed  to  have  an 
uncanny  cunning  and  speed,  and  there- 
fore always  gets  ofif  with  a whole  hide. 

Shooting  at  these  big  woods-rabbits  is 
great  sport.  When  you  get  one  it  is  al- 
ways an  old  patriarch  and  when  you 
don’t  it  usually  is  on  one  of  these  typical 
hard-luck  shots  and  you  don’t  feel  fool- 
ish about  it. 

Nothing  more  turned  up  for  a while 
until  a covey  of  twelve  or  fifteen  quail 
flew  out  of  a briar  thicket  on  the  edge  of 
a stubble  field  and  I fanned  with  both 
loads.  It  seemed  to  be  a regular  habit 
to  miss  coveys  that  year. 

A single  from  the  w'heat  stubble  was 
also  a clean  miss  and  a bunch  of  three 
got  away  cleanly.  Another  single  was 
brought  down  and  I went  back  to  hunt 
the  stubble  field  to  see  what  had  become 
of  the  remainder  of  the  covey. 

Three  of  them  flushed  and  one  of  them 
dropped  a clean  kill,  to  the  second  barrel, 
while  the  others  flew  back  towards  the 
briars  where  the  covey  was  first  jumped. 
Once  more  they  got  up  and  another  one 
went  into  the  hunting  coat.  Then  there 
was  nothing  doing  for  a time,  while  I 
whistled  to  locate  the  singles  and  also  to 
get  a rest,  because  quail  shooting  without 
a dog  becomes  rather  strenuous  at  times. 

After  calling  for  half  an  hour  with  no 
apparent  success,  I got  up  to  stretch,  and 
while  looking  at  the  time,  which  was 
3 :20  P.M.,  a big  quail  rose  within  twenty 
feet  or  so  of  me  and  flew  towards  the 
woods.  I kept  my  eye  on  the  bird,  and 
tried  frantically  to  get  the  watch  into 
my  coat;  but  the  flap  was  down  and  I 
could  not  find  the  pocket.  So  at  last,  not 
daring  to  take  my  eye  off  the  bird,  I 
threw  the  watch  to  the  ground  and  heard 
it  strike  with  a sickening  whack  on  the 
only  rock  available;  I then  killed  the 
quail  as  it  dived  into  the  tops  of  some 
hicTfory  trees  forty-five  or  fifty  yards 
away.  Atteff*-marking  it  down,  reload- 
ing, and  retrieving,  I walked  back  to  find 
the  remains  of  the  watch,  supposing  that 
I had  paid  a good  price  for  that  bird; 
but  there  lay  my  timepiece  ticking  away 
in  good  order. 


London  Made  and  American  Firearms 

This  house  is  agent  for  Hussey  and  Wesley  Richards  Shotguns  and 
Jeffrey  Rifles. 

Guns  and  Rifles  of  all  American  makes. 

English  and  American  Gun  Cases  and  Cartridge  Boxes. 

Snipe,  Duck  and  Goose  Calls Duck  and  Snipe  Decoys. 

Dog  Collars  and  Whistles. 

Hunting  Clothes  and  Boots. 

Abercrombie  &r  Fitch  Co- 

EZRA  H.  FITCH,  President 
Madison  Avenue  and  45th  Street,  New  York 
**Where  the  Blazed  Trail  Crosses  the  Boulevard** 


MODEL  CO.,  145-J  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

$25  Genuine  German 
Ortgies  Automatics 

25  Cal.  Automatic.  One  of  the  most  famous,  highest 
grade  automatic  revolvers  in  the  world.  Guaranteed 
not  to  jam  or  miss  fire;  are  safe  and  reliable. 

Special  At 


$8.25 


Shoots  8 Times 
Every  One  Brand  New  and 
Perfect.  Has  Safety  Grip  in  Handle, 

$27  32-Caliber  German  $Q,25 

Ortsries  Automatic  . . . 

$28  38-Caliber  German^l^  2S 
Ortgies  Automatic  . . , ^ 

The  most  remarkable  weapon  made  regardless  of  name, 
make  or  price. 

These  revolvers  shoot  regular  25  and  32  and  38 
Caliber  Winchester  American  steel  bullets.  Small  in 
size,  easily  carried.  Powerful  and  accurate.  Genuine 
Leather  Holster  85c.  Extra  magazines  $1.00. 


Genuine  Ortgies  Rifle 


With  Automatic 
Shell  Ejector 


A 

BARGAIN 

BULLtT 

EJECTOfl 


Imported  from  Germany. 

Length  over  all  38  inches.  Fine 
wood  stock.  Krupp  steel,  blue  barrel. 

Lever  action.  With  improved  shell  ejector.  Very  ac- 
curate. Shoots  22-cal.  American  bullets,  long  or  short. 
Wonderful  for  target  shooting  and  small  game. 

u:,«r  $15  $4.oo 


$18.90 


Robert  H.  Rockwell 


1440  East  63rd  St. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


J.  KANNOFSKY  GLASS^BLOW^ER 

and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and 
manufacturing  purposes  a specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All 
kinds  of  heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 


823  CHURCH  ST.,  Near  Canal  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Genuine 
erman 

30-Caliber  3%-inch  barrel,  9-Shot 
Automatic,  with  automatic  maga- 
zine ejector ; the  latest,  best  and 
most  reliable  large  size  pistol  made. 

Safety  attachment.  Shoots  American  Ammunition. 

Regular  Value  $90.  Our  Price  30-Caliber $18.90 

Extra  Luger  Magazines.  $2.25;  Luger  Holsters,  $1.25. 

We  sell  Lugers  and  Ortgies  Automatics  and  Rifles 
cheaper  than  anybody  in  the  U.  S.  Compare  our 
prices  with  others. 

ALL  OUR  MERCHANDISE  IS  BRAND  NEW 

Order  one  of  these  Specials  NOW  from  this  adver- 
tisement as  these  goods  are  sold  at  too  low  a price  to 
be  catalogued.  Mail  orders  promptly  filled  upon  re- 
ceipt of  cash  or  money  order,  or  if  you  prefer 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Pay  postman  on  arrival.  Full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Parcel  post  30c  on  Revolvers  and  40c  on  Rifles. 
||||T|pr«  We  advise  our  customers  to  buy  NOW, 
HUIIuka  as  prices  will  be  much  higher  when  new 
tariff  law  goes  Into  effect. 

IIBDEL  CO.,  145'J  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Your  Present  System — ^PIus 

The  Kleradesk  adapts  itself  to  your 
peculiar  requirements — combining*  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  handling  of 
desk  papers. 

Sorts  and  routes  departmental  mail:  holds  refer- 
ence papers  out  of  way  but  immediately  at  hand 
when  needed.  Saves  time.  Efficient.  Convenient. 

A Steel  Sectional  Device 
Add  compartments  as  required.  Vertical  sections 
$1.20  each.  Four-compartment  combination  illus- 
trated below  $0.65.  Indexed  front  and  back. 
Write  for  free,  instructive,  illustrated  folder, 
“How  to  Get  Greater  Desk  Efficiency,*' 

Ross-Gould  Co. 

272  N.  10th — St.  Louis  (1) 

{New  York,  Chicago, 
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WILD  BEE  HUNTING 

{Co)itimicd  from  page  361) 

The  writer  has  lined  bees  three  min- 
utes from  the  box  and  found  the  hive  not 
over  twenty  rods  away.  Sometimes  it 
occurs  that  bees  go  into  the  bottom  of  a 
tree  through  a small  knothole  and  travel 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  to  their  comb.  This 
takes  around  two  minutes  and  makes  a 
difference  in  the  distance  from  the  box 
to  the  hive.  The  hunter  has  to  make  al- 
lowance for  this  likelihood.  If  the  hive 
is  only  a short  distance  away  the  cap- 
tured bees  will  bring  others  and  in  an 
hour  fifty  or  more  may  be  feeding  from 
the  bait.  This  is  a certain  indication  that 
the  “line”  is  “warm.” 

Leaving  the  bees  going  and  coming, 
the  hunter  locates  a landmark  be- 
hind him  and  one  in  front  and  takes  the 
“course.”  A good  hunter  seldom  gets 
more  than  a few  feet  off  the  line.  Of 
course  he  travels  very  slowly,  judging 
the  distance  passed,  and  when  near  the 
place  he  thinks  the  hive  should  be,  his 
experienced  eyes  keenly  search  each 
likely  hollow  tree,  log  and  stump. 
Sometimes  he  is  greatly  puzzled.  He 
has  traveled  the  correct  distance  and  no 
probable  place  for  the  hive  is  found, 
and  yet  his  hunting  instinct  tells  him 
the  line  is  “hot.”  Around  and  around 
the  spot  he  walks,  feeling  in  his  every 
pulsation  that  the  bees  are  close  by.  At 
last  a brush-pile  attracts  his  attention. 
It  covers  a fallen  hollow  log,  and  down 
through  the  brush  the  bees  are  seen 
coming  and  going,  or  he  may  find  the 
bees  have  entered  a squirrel  hole,  into  a 
cavity  formed  by  two  buried  rocks,  or 
he  may  find  them  lodged  in  the  top  of  a 
small  fir,  on  account  of  being  overtaken 
by  a rainstorm  on  their  way  to  the 
woods.  Being  unable  to  locate  a home 
they  have  started  to  making  comb  and 
honey  where  they  have  lodged.  The 
writer  has  found  swarms  in  such  loca- 
tions many  times. 

In  most  States  the  common  law  allows 
a hunter  to  take  his  bees  whether  from 
a tree  or  in  any  location,  and  if  he 
places  his  mark  on  the  tree  (usually  his 
initials)  it  is  generally  respected  by 
other  hunters  or  finders  of  the  hive.  He 
sometimes  lines  bees  to  find  the  hive  al- 
ready claimed. 

One  hunter  may  care  only  for  th« 
honey,  another  for  both  honey  and  bees. 
The  latter  takes  a box  with  him  large 
enough  to  accommodate  any  swarm,  cuts 
down  the  tree,  smokes  the  bees  out,  ex- 
tracts all  the  comb,  places  the  box  close 
to  the  mass  of  bees  congregated  around 
the  queen,  throws  a sheet  over  box  and 
bees,  thoroughly  wets  same,  and  in  a 
short  time  all  the  bees  have  transferred 
themselves  into  the  box,  which  is  plug- 
ged, and  they  are  ready  for  cartage 
home. 

This  covers  the  entire  art  of  wild  bee 
hunting  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  be 
accurate,  as  it  is  the  actual  experience 
of  an  old  bee  hunter. 


The  Limit  on  Chickens 


“Call  off  the  dogs,  Bill!  You’re 
through  for  the  day.  We’ve  got 
the  limit.” 

“That’s  the  only  thing  I’ve  got 
against  Infallible,  Jim.  After  we 
find  the  birds,  it  doesn’t  take  long 
enough  to  finish  the  shooting.” 


lnfa.lliblc 


A Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder 


HEI^ULES  POWDEH^  CO. 

906  King  Street 

Wilmington  Delaware 


Famous  Big  Game  Books 

By  WELL-KNOWN  SPORTSMEN 

We  have  just  located  a supply  of  the  famous 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club  books. 

Edited  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Geo. 
Bird  Grinnell.  Price  $3.50  each,  postpaid. 
AMERICAN  BIG  GAME  HUNTING 
HUNTING  IN  MANY  LANDS 
TRAIL  AND  CAMP  FIRE 
AMERICAN  BIG  GAME  IN  ITS  HAUNTS 
HUNTING  IN  HIGH  ALTITUDES 

FOREST  & STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9 East  40th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  SHOOTING  TIMES 

AND 

BRITISH  SPORTSMAN 

The  Sportsman’*  Ideal  Paper 

deals  with 

SHOOTING,  FISHING,  SPORTING  DOGS,  Elc. 

SUBSCRIPTION;  30s  PER  ANNUM 

International  7noney  orders  obtainable  at  all 
Post  Offices 

Specimen  Copy  forwarded  Post  Free  on 
application. 

74-77  Temple  Chambers,  London,  E.  C.  4 
1 
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Forest  and  Stream 


FOR  TROLLING  AFTER  MASCALONGE,  PIKE,  LAKE  TROUT,  BASS  AND 
WALL  EYE,  THE  MOST  DEADLY,  UFELIKE  MINNOWS  NOW 
IN  USE  FOR  CERTAIN  CAPTURE  OF  BIGGEST  FISH  ARE  THE 


THE  CARP  AS  A GAMY 
FOOD-FISH 


RHEAD 


FLOATING 

HAND-MADE 

ART-NATURE 


LURES 


JULY  IS  THE  BEST  TIME  TO  GET  BIG  BROWNS  AND  RAINBOWS  ON  NYMPHS, 
AND  REVERSE  DRY  FLIES,  CADDIS  BOTTOM  BAITS.  SET  OF  FOUR  KILLING 
GOLD  AND  SILVER-BODY  FLY-MINNOWS  ON  No.  6 HOOK  FOR  BASS. 
$1.00  SET.  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 

LOUIS  RHEAD,  217  OCEAN  AVENUE,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


CANOES  15,  16,  17  and  18  ft.  long. 
SOME  ALL  WOOD,  OTHERS  CANVAS  COVERED 


ROWBOATS-FISH  BOATS-HUNTING  BOATS 


A 


ROWBOATS  AND  CANOES  FOR  OUT- 
BOARD  MOTORS. 

Special  model  for  lake  use. 

2 H.  P.  and  3 H.  P.  OUTBOARD  MOTORS 


MOTOR  BOATS  for  lakes,  river,  shallow 
water  and  weeds,  16,  18,  20  and  24  ft.  long. 


CATALOG  FREE— ORDER  BY  MAIL 

Prices  Based  on  Selling  Direct  to  the  User 
Please  state  what  you  are  interested  in 

THOMPSON  BROS.  BOAT  MFG.  CO. 

921  Ellis  Ave.  PESHTIGO,  WIS. 


THE  TAIFUN 
SECTIONAL  STEEL  BOAT 

NON-SINKABLE 

Length  12  ft.  Nested  69  inches 

Will  fit  on  running-board  of  your  auto 
Catalogue  free,  giving  description  and  price 


THE  ALFRED  C.  GOETHEL  CO. 

829-31  31st  Street  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


A REAL  MINNOW 

I At  The  Eod  Of  Your  Line  Can  Do  No  More  Than  One  OfOar 

“AHNA  THOROUGHBRED  LURES" 

I Write  Now  For  Free  Literature — You  Won’t  | 
I Regret  It — Live  Dealers  Wanted  Everywhere. 

I STANDARD  BAIT  CO.,  530  Monument  Sq..  RACINE.  WIS. 


A VERY  GOOD 
LINE 


Ash  Your  Dealer 


THE  “LAKE  SHORE”  WATERPROOF 
BRAIDED  SILK  CASTING  LINE 

The  “Lake  Shore”  line  is  known  to  experienced  fisher- 
men everywhere.  We  have  many  good  lines,  but  we  sell 
more  of  the  “Lake  Shore”  than  of  any  other.  Thoroughly 
waterproof  (not  enameled) ; solid  black  color;  50  yards  on  a 
spool,  two  connected.  A hard-braided  line  satisfactory  to 
the  most  critical  angler. 


ABBEY  &IMBRIEd 


ivision  of  Baker.  Murray  & Imbrie 


97  CHAMBERS  ST.  fJ. 


ESTABLISHED 

1820 


NEW  YORK 


THIS  IS  OUB 
102ND  YEAB 


tJTHE  SIGN  OF  SATISFACTION! 


PeMOlW 

^TOUR  TENT  7 


Easily  earned 
in  the  ear.  This 
bag,  12x^,  is 
furnished  free 
With  each  equip- 
ment. 


% 


A RE  you  taking  a trip  by  auto 
this  summer?  Get  a genuine 
DeMoin  Tour-Tent— -a  camp 
home  for  your  party;  a shelter 
for  your  car  wherever  you  park. 
Easy  to  carry. 

Whatever  make  your  car,  wher- 
ever you  plan  to  go,  whether 
you  park  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  in  the  mountains,  aiong 
the  country  roadside,  at  the 
lakeshore— the  DeMoin  Tour-Tent  Is 
your  outdoor  home,  your  garage. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  full  partic- 
ulars of  this  most  popular  of 
tour  tents. 

Des  Moines  Tent  and  Awning  Co 
939  Walnut  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Your  choice  of 
Olive  Drab  or 
Khaki  canvas, 
mildew  aod  wa* 
terproof . N o 
poles  used.  Put 
^ in  6 minutes. 
Gampincr  space 
in  addition  to 
shalter  for  car, 
vreetwide. 


THE  MILAM 


The  Frankfort 
Kentucky  Reel" 


Since  1839,  S3  years,  the  Milams  have 
been  making  the  celebrated  Kentoeky 
Reel  in  the  same  location,  and  all  the 
knowledge  gained  by  these  years  of  e.x- 
perience  is  put  into  their  reels  to-day. 
Write  for  free  booklet. 

B,  C.  MIIAM  & SON.  FRANKFORT.  KY. 


{Continued  from  page  347) 

Carp  seem  to  prefer  certain  places,  and 
if  the  angler  takes  careful  note  where 
they  rise  at,  or  above,  the  surface,  that 
will  be  the  best  place  to  make  the  cast, 
the  method  of  which  is  precisely  the 
same  as  casting  the  plug  for  bass.  Im- 
mediately after  the  cast,  the  float  rises 
to  the  surface  and  the  lead  holds  the 
baited  hooks  on  the  bottom,  where  it 
should  be  patiently  observed  till  the  float 
gives  notice  that  a fish  is  nosing  the  bait. 
It  is  useless  to  strike  until  the  float  has 
been  dragged  away  several  yards  from 
the  place  it  first  bobbed  under.  If  the 
line  is  out  sixty  to  ninety  feet,  the  rod- 
tip  needs  a wider  and  more  vigorous 
strike  than  when  fishing  close  in. 

For  close  fishing,  after  the  float  moves 
slowly  away,  reel  the  line  nearly  tight, 
then  give  a short  wrist  jerk  to  embed  the 
hook,  and  at  the  same  instant  free  the  reel 
line,  for  a big  fish  of  fifteen  pounds,  upon 
feeling  the  bait,  will  give  a tremendous 
sweep  of  its  broad  tail  to  dash  off  at  a 
clipping  pace  to  a distance  of  one  to  two 
hundred  feet,  and  it  is  certain  disaster 
to  try  and  stop  the  first  powerful  rush. 
When  the  reel  slows  down  just  a little, 
the  angler  should  raise  the  rod  to  turn 
the  fish,  or  walk  back  a distance  on  shore 
to  turn  it.  As  a rule  the  carp  is  obedient 
and  turns  to  swim  as  rapidly  back, 
though  by  no  means  subdued  or  ready 
for  the  net. 

This  back  and  forward  long  swim  is 
a peculiar  feature  of  the  carp’s  active 
resistance,  and  it  must  be  allowed  to  keep 
up  the  game  till  the  fish  gradually  gives 
up  the  fight.  Sometimes  I have  had  a 
particularly  obstinate  and  vigorous  fish 
refuse  to  turn,  holding  fast  with  its  nose 
dug  in  the  mud,  wagging  its  wide  tail  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  of  the  At- 
lantic salmon  in  which  is  known  as  “gig- 
gering.”  In  such  instances  the  carp  must 
be  treated  like  the  salmon,  that  is,  the 
angler  must  wait  till  the  carp  does  move, 
which  it  does  after  awhile  on  a perfectly 
tight  line. 

I use  a large  folding  salmon  net  to 
land  carp;  those  anglers  who  do  not  use 
a net  but  try  to  drown  their  fish  nearly 
always  lose  the  big  ones. 

If  the  actions  of  the  carp  here  de- 
scribed is  not  gamy,  then  I do  not  know 
what  constitutes  gameness  in  fishing. 
The  carp  is  so  shy  as  to  ponder  a long 
while  before  it  touches  the  bait.  When 
the  bait  is  taken  and  any  resistance  is 
felt  the  carp  at  once  regrets  it. 

When  the  carp  is  fairly  hooked  it  rises 
to  the  surface  at  once,  either  to  flounder 
about  or  leap  above,  surging  off  a con- 
siderable distance  at  breakneck  speed. 
Such,  then,  is  what  I have  found  to  be 
the  gameness  of  a carp, 

its  edible  qualities,  it  is  only  those 
who  have  not  tasted  a properly 
cooked  carp  that  scornfully  say  it  is  not 
a good  foodfish.  It  has  a peculiar  taste 
of  its  own,  like  every  other  fish — as,  for 
instance,  the  difference  of  taste  in  trout 
and  mackerel,  each  peculiar  to  itself,  but 
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very  agreeable  in  both.  To  properly 
cook  the  carp,  it  should  be  skinned  soon 
after  its  demise,  and  the  solid  flesh 
stripped  entire  from  the  backbone  and 
ribs.  Then  soak  the  flesh  in  salt  water  for 
four  hours.  The  two  sides  should  have 
a layer  of  chopped  onions,  parsley,  bay 
leaves,  several  cloves  and  a little  mace, 
seasoned,  then  rolled  up  and  tied  for 
boiling.  Have  it  served  with  anchovy 
sauce,  sliced  lemons  and  watercress. 

For  frying,  the  two  sides  can  be  sliced 
and  dipped  in  a batter  of  flour,  butter, 
milk  and  cracker  crumbs  mixed  in 
chopped  parsley. 

For  roasting  the  two  side  pieces  can 
be  placed  between  a dressing  made  of 
powdered  toast,  chopped  onions,  raw 
oysters,  a little  sausagemeat,  parsley, 
thjane,  sage,  bayleaves,  some  chopped 
suet  or  pieces  of  butter.  Let  the  oven  do 
the  rest  in  thirty  minutes.  Serve  with  a 
rich  sauce  of  tomatoes,  anchovies,  egg 
or  a wine'  sauce. 

Any  angler  who  turns  up  his  nose  and 
will  refuse  to  partake  of  such  a dish 
gives  evidence  of  very  poor  taste  indeed. 


A CORRECTION 

page  235  of  the  May,  1922,  issue 
of  Forest  and  Stream,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  performances  of  Super 
X shells  as  tested  by  Mr.  Charles  Askins, 
zve  unintentionally  made  a mistake  in  the 
statement  concerning  the  action  of  Du 
Pont  No.  93  pozvdcr. 

In  our  comment  zve  said:  “It  does  not, 
like  fast-burning  pozvder,  develop  all  of 
its  ener'gy  zuithin  the  drst  ten  inches  of 
the  barrel,  zvith  corresponding  high 
breech  pressure,  but  burns  more  slozvly, 
arriving  at  its  peak  about  the  middle  of 
the  30-inch  barrel  and  continues  for 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  tube.” 

We  should  have  said:  “This  pozvdcr 
reaches  its  maximum  pressure  about 
three  inches  from  the  breech  of  the 
zveapon,  from  zvhich  point  it  gradually 
recedes  as  the  shot  charge  is  driven  to- 
zvards  the  muzzle.”  The  slozv-burning  ac- 
tion of  the  progressive  burning  pozvder 
slozvs  dozvn  the  rate  of  fall  of  the  pressure 
curve,  instead  of — as  zve  stated — devel- 
oping the  higher  pressure  tozvards  the 
muzzle. — [Editors.] 


PRACTICAL  TANNING 

PRACTICAL  Tanning,  by  Dr.  Allen 
Rogers,  Henry  Carey  Baird  & Co., 
Inc.,  New  York.  Price  $10.00. 

Covers  the  entire  field  of  leather  tan- 
ning in  a masterful  fashion  and  contains 
hundreds  of  tested  formulas  for  manipu- 
lating all  kinds  of  hides  and  skins.  A 
mere  glance  over  this  exceptionally  help- 
ful new  handbook  will  convince  the  prac- 
tical man  that  it  is  a working  library  in 
itself  and  it  should  be  of  great  interest 
to  sportsmen  generally. 


TME"  ■ OKur. 

WOMAN 

(rt-  eAm)>- 


PYRAMID 


sSOLVENT 


It’s  mighty  easy  to  keep  gun  barrels  slick  and  clean  inside 
with  Pyramid  Solvent.  Dissolves  smokeless  powder  residue, 
loosens  metal  fouling.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Pyramid,  mail 
us  30c  in  stamps  for  handy  screw-top  3-oz.  can. 
THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,  165-P  Broadway,  New  York 

D474 


PAINTED  TRUE  TO  LIFE 

**Grand  Prix  Mallard" 


WE  RAISE  WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS  and  make 
our  Wood  Decoys  so  t;ue  to  life  that  they  fool  the  wild  ones. 
(Trade  Mark)  Only  “ FEATHERWOOD”  Used.  Will  not  split. 

SOLID  OR  HOLLOW 

JEFFERSON  CITY, MO.  Only  woodworking  plant  in  the 

world  owning  its  own  Lakes — to 
raise  Wild  Mallards. 

HAYS.  ^9  j.m^hays  WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO, 
ON  EACH  DECOY  Dept.-40,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  U.S.  A, 


Fine  Rations  at  this  Camp 


a.  regular  camp.  Regular  fellows.  Regu- 
lar appetites.  Regularfood.  Rations  drawnfrom 
the  57.  Delicious,  wholesome,  filling  foods  that 
hit  the  spot  and  satisfy.  Zestful,  tangy  relishes 
and  sauces,  the  zippy  things  and  sweet  things 
that  bring  joy  to  change-seeking  appetites.  Ex- 
perienced sportsmen  draw  their  rations  from 

HEINZ  57  VARIETIES 

Hearty,  healthful  and  delicious.  Ready-cooked,  ready-to-eat. 


Heinz  Baked  Beans — Four  kinds;  all 
oven  baked;  all  good;  hot  or 
cold. 

Heinz  Spaghetti  — With  Tomato 
Sauce  and  Cheese.  Ready  to  heat 
and  eat. 

Heinz  Tomato  Ketchup  — ■ Makes 
things  taste  better. 


Heinz  Peanut  Batter  — Delicious; 
keeps  sweet.  Use  same  as  dairy 
butter. 

Heinz  Pickles — Sweet,  Sour,  Dill. 
M-m-m!  how  good  in  camp! 

Heinz  Cream  Soups,  Prepared  Mus- 
tard, Vinegars,  Apple  Butter,  Olives, 
Worcestershire  Sance,  etc. , etc. 


All  grocers  sell  them.  Send  for  list  of  the  57  'Varieties 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

^ll  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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You’ll  get  him 
this  year! 

if  you  use  a 

MEISSELBACH 

*‘Fishing  Reel  of  Quality’* 

Simple,  strong,  and  compact 
a Meisselbach  “Takapart” 
can  always  be  relied  upon  to 
fulfill  its  purpose. 


Many  years  of  satisfaction 
have  justified  the  Meisseb 
bach  as  the  choice  of 
careful  sportsmen. 

“Takapart”  “Neptune” 

“Tripart”  “Triton” 

“Rainbow”  *‘Surf” 

For  sale  by  all  Reel  Dealers 
Write  for  Catalog  D-8 

A.  F.  MEISSELBACH 
MEG.  CO. 

OTTO  HEINEMAN,  President 

25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 


JOE  WELSH 

LEADERS 


The  genuine  Telerana  Nora  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  by  actual 
test.  Thousands  of  the  best 
anglers  in  the  world  are  using 
them.  Why  not  you?  Univer- 
sally praised,  strong,  knotless. 
durable:  one  trial  will  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical.  For 
trial,  I will  mail  you  a 3-ft.  in  any  Bass  or  Trout  size 
for  25c:  6-ft..  50c;  or  9-ft.,  75c.  One  Leader  will  last 
you  two  seasons  and  then  be  good.  Prices  for  Salmon 
sizes  on  application. 

Again,  here  is  what  the  average  angler  has  been  looking 
for;  Limerick  Hooks,  T.  D.  Eye  No.  2,  4,  6.  8,  10  and  12. 
tied  on  Joe  Welsh's  Snells,  making  the  hook  the  weakest 
part  of  your  tackle.  All  sizes  $1.00  per  dozen.  Save  your 
fish  by  using  this  new  snelled  hook.  They  do  not  get 
brittle  with  age. 

The  Blue  Devil  darning  needle  floats.  Bass  and  Trout 
sizes  with  three  fool  leader  attached,  75c. 

The  'TVelsherana'*  transparent  minnows  in  five  colors 
are  the  latest  and  best  in  Plugdom.  Trout  and  Bass 
sizes  $1.00  each,  can  be  used  on  a 
fly  rod  or  bait-casting  rod. 

A sample  order  of  the  above  will 
prove  to  you  that  Joe  Welsh's  goods 
Is  in  a class  by  itself. 

Most  dealers  handle  my  goods.  If 
yours  don't  write  me. 

JOE  WELSH 

PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA. 
Distributors  for  V.  S.  and  Canada. 


f/Cl/  powerfully 

\V\\\^  -.M  il.  * positive  bait  ever  dis- 

covered  for  luring  all 
l^ii^ds  of  fish  to  your 
) READY  hook,  trout  line  or 

TH£  HOOK  net.  Luttrell’s  Fish 
Bait  is  a finished  product  READY-FOR-THE- 
HOOK.  $2  a box  postpaid  by  return  mail. 
Satisfactory  results  guaranteed.  Address 
Luttrell  Mfg.  Co.,  Okmulgee,  Okla, 

Consulting  Fishculturist 

Expert  advice  on  all  fishery  matters.  Angling 
waters  examined  and  reported  on  in  regard 
to  improving  the  fishing.  Specializing  in  the 
development  of  waters  for  Ouananiche  and 
Steelhead  trout. 

WILUAM  M.  KEIL  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

Au;ay  They  Go! 

Mosquitos-Midges-Flies 
Fish,  hunt,  golf,  camp  in  comfort. 
\ Picnics  without  annoyance, 

/ ( Positive  protection  from  the  pests. 

J Dloney  Back  Guarantee. 

) — y'  At  fishing  tackle  counters  every- 

; whercyOr  dir  ret fromus  postpaid. 

One  bottle  COe;  Two  bottles  $1.00 

LEONARD  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Dept.  9 Garrick  Building  Chicago 

Do  you  wish  to  sell  or  exchange  fishing  tackle? 
Send  us  your  announcement,  with  remittance  at 
10  cents  a word,  to  appear  in  our  Market  Place. 

THE  A I R E- 
A dale.  By  W. 

A.  Bruette.  This 
instructive  and 
W.W  interesting  work 

~~  vf  covers  the  his- 

j , T tory,  breeding  and 

.'J. training  of  these 

useful  dogs.  It  is 
the  latest  and  best  book  on  the  subject. 
Those  who  desire  to  train  their  dogs  to 
the  highest  state  of  efficiency  either  as 
companions  or  for  hunting  will  find  easily 
understood  and  practical  instructions  on 
the  subjects  of  general  training,  retriev- 
ing, swimming  and  diving,  and  work  on 
squirrels,  rabbits,  partridges,  etc.  There 
are  important  chapters  devoted  to  the  laws 
of  breeding,  kennel  management,  prepara- 
tion for  and  handling  in  the  show  ring, 
diseases  and  trea'tment  and  many  hints  and 
instructions  of  great  value  to  breeders  and 
owners.  Price,  in  cartridge  board  covers, 
$1.00,  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  BOOK  DEPT. 

9 East  40th  St.  New  York  City 

THE  GRIZZLIES  OF  THE 
ATHABASKA 

. {^Continued  from  page  343) 
range.  The  brute  saw  me  at  the  same 
time  and  before  I could  get  a line  on 
him  he  was  out  of  sight  in  the  thick 
brush.  He  was  a beauty  and  I deter- 
mined to  make  a special  effort  to  get 
him.  There  was  no  use  in  setting  dead- 
falls, as  the  animals  would  simply  go 
somewhere  else.  The  third  day  I made 
a remarkable  shot  from  the  top  of  a high 
bare  hill  and  knocked  down  what  I 
thought  was  a black  bear  of  good  size. 
This  one  was  struck  in  the  hind  leg  and 
bled  considerably ; I read  the  signs  where 
he  crossed  a soft,  muddy  slope.  After 
trailing  him  for  about  a mile  I caught 
up  with  him  as  he  was  climbing  a steep 
hill  and  put  him  out  of  misery.  This 
one  proved  to  be  a very  dark  Silver-tip 
and  even  at  a short  range  looked  black. 
His  belly  was  almost  jet-black,  and  but 
for  his  claws  and  the  shape  of  the  hind 
parts  I would  harlly  have  known  how  to 
class  him. 

But  a short  time  ago,  while  reading 
an  advertisement  of  one  of  our  most 
popular  makes  of  firearms,  I came  across 
the  expression,  “ten-inch  hooked  chisels 
of  claws,”  in  connection  with  a raging, 
charging  grizzly.  Now,  whoever  that 
ad  writer  was,  he  certainly  didn't  know 
much  about  grizzlies  or  he  would  never 
have  impeded  the  poor  brutes  by  handing 
them  out  ten-inch  claws ! The  longest 
grizzly  claw  I ever  measured  was  a little 
short  of  four  inches ; perhaps  there  are 
others  longer — maybe  it  was  a prehis- 
toric grizzly  he  was  speaking  of. 

"^HE  actions  of  these  bears  puzzled 
■t  me  not  a little  that  spring;  indeed, 
the  more  I have  to  do  with  them,  from 
year  to  year,  the  less  I really  know  in 
connection  wdth  their  habits  and  envi- 
ronment. One  thing  I am  certain  about 
is  that  the  bears  gathered  around  those 
carcasses  in  far  greater  numbers  than 
they  would  have  normally.  For  several 
days  after  I shot  this  one  Silver-tip 
there  didn’t  seem  to  be  a bear  left  in  the 
country;  by  this  time  the  carcasses  were 
largely  a mass  of  bones,  for  the  wolves 
and  foxes  had  already  torn  them  to 
pieces  considerably.  I decided  to  camp 
there  one  more  night  and  then  beat  it 
back  to  the  Baptiste,  my  headquarters 
being  a number  of  miles  down-stream. 
.\s  it  didn’t  grow  dark  till  nearly  ten 
o’clock  I was  out  rather  late  each  eve- 
ning in  the  hope  of  getting  a shot. 

I had  selected  a sort  of  high  knob  for 
my  lookout,  from  whence  I could  see 
quite  a bit  of  the  surrounding  country, 
although  by  this  time  the  willow,  alder, 
birch  and  poplar  was  so  heavily  leafed 
as  to  make  a hea\w  cover  for  anything 
to  roam  about  in.  As  I sat  there,  rather 
more  on  the  north  side  of  the  knob.  I 
heard  a distinct  padding  of  feet  directly 
below  me.  strong,  steady  breeze  was 
blowing  from  the  west  directly  toward 
me.  and  if  I ever  reach  Heaven  I’ll 
swear  I smelt  that  grizzly  before  I saw 
him.  Some  hunters  say  that  a rifle  hall 
will  not  do  much  harm  to  a grizzly’s 
skull,  but  the  one  that  connected  with 
that  particular  bear  did.  Outwardly 
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there  wasn't  much  to  be  seen,  but  the 
skull  bones  were  smashed  into  bits.  It 
was  my  cinnamon  bear,  and  I think  he 
must  have  weighed  at  least  six  hundred 
pounds. 

Some  authorities  claim  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a cinnamon  grizzly,  but 
if  that  bear  didn’t  have  the  grizzly  char- 
acteristics then  I don’t  know  a bear  from 
a cow  ! 

The  hide  of  this  last  bruin  was  so 
heavy  that  I had  to  stay  over  three  days 
in  order  to  dry  it,  after  which  time  I 
went  on  down  river.  On  inspecting  my 
deadfalls  up  the  little  creek  I was 
amazed  to  discover  that  each  had  a bear, 
a small  Silver-tip  and  a scraggly  black 
fellow.  Eight  bears  this  made,  all  told, 
and  if  I had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  two  or  three  large  steel  traps  I 
could  easily  have  doubled  my  catch.  I 
have  trapped  bears  a number  of  times 
since  then  and  have  killed  quite  a few, 
but  never  expect  to  have  another  chance 
like  that  as  long  as  I live. 

IF  one  will  glance  at  the  accompanying 
map  a point  marked  Dalehurst,  on  the 
Canadian  National,  will  be  noticed.  In 
latter  years  it  has  been  my  custom  to 
embark  on  the  Athabasca  at  this  place 
and  raft  down-stream  to  my  trapping 
headquarters  on  Lynx  Creek,  a day’s 
travel  above  the  mouth  of  the  Baptiste. 
During  the  last  three  years  I have 
trapped  the  Baptiste  country  very  little, 
confining  my  work  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
martens  in  the  Moose  Mountains  back 
from  the  Athabasca.  Mr.  R.,  the  horse 
rancher,  has  since  squatted  on  the  Ataha- 
basca  at  the  point  where  the  old  G.  P. 
Trail  crosses,  for,  despite  his  heavy 
losses  that  eventful  winter,  he  is  still 
on  deck. 

Some  day  I am  going  to  tackle  that 
grizzly-cub  proposition — going  over  the 
old  trail  to  Grande  Cache  in  the  Smoky 
River  country.  If  Mama  Grizzly  doesn’t 
give  me  too  warm  a reception  I think  I 
will  have  some  interesting  news. 

THE'  SAILING  CANOE 
AND  ITS  RIG 

{Continued  from  page  345) 
pulley  on  thwart  “E”  on  top  of  extreme 
right-hand  side.  The  mast  is  finished. 

One-half  inch  from  one  end  of  pole 
number  one,  called  “A,”  screw  in  “G.” 
Link  “A”  number  two  to  number  one  by 
screwing  free  end  of  “G”  into  number 
two  at  a distance  of  inch  from  one 
end.  It  can  be  done  with  a little  ingenu- 
ity. Pole  number  one  we  will  arbitrarily 
take  as  the  “lateen  yard,”  and  pole  num- 
ber two  will  therefore  be  the  “boom.” 
Screw  cleet  “N”  to  top  center  of  stern 
thwart,  the  one  just  in  front  of  the  rear 
or  stern  seat. 

make  the  sail,  first  take  “A”  and 
tie  the  free  ends  with  a piece  of 
stout  cord  so  that  when  spread  out  the 
cord  and  poles  will  form  an  equilateral 
triangle  10  feet  on  a side.  Your  sail  will 
have  to  fill  the  enclosed  area,  and  you 
can  use  this  trianele  as  a guide  to  your 
measurements.  The  outside  edge  of 
sheeting  “R,”  called  the  selvedge,  is 
where  you  start.  Tap  this  over  1)4 


.Dilg  was  Right- 

The  Bass 
^id  Take 
The  Feather 
Minnow^ 

mFMtdheydidmorethaHtaljeitylheyEurfyakit- 


“For several  days Mrs.Wilder 
and  I tested  it  against  the  best 
fly-rod  lures  of  our  previous 
experience — she  using  the 
feathered  minnow  and  I the 
others,  both  fishing  from  the 
same  boat.  The  average  of 
the  take  was  three  to  one  in 
favor  of  the  minnow.  Then 
I took  a minnow  myself  and 
we  had  the  best  and  fastest 
fishing  of  our  lives.” — B.  F. 
Wilder’s  own  words  in  Coin’ 
Fishin’?” 

Always  use  a stout 
single  gut  leader 
with  this  lure  as 
the  fish  strike  with 
almost  incredible 
viciousness.  6 trout 
size  and  12  bass  size 
patterns,  75c  each. 


The  Wilder -Dilg  Lure  has 
created  more  interest  than 
any  other  development  in 
fly-rod  lures  of  recent  years 
and  every  fisherman  will 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  fasci- 
nating account  of  the  expe- 
rience which  led  to  its 
invention: 

Send  for  the  booklet  “Coin’ 
Fishin’?”  It  tells  the  all 
about  the  feathered  minnow 
and  shows  full  color  views 
of  the  12  bass  size  patterns. 

JAMES  HEDDON’S  SONS 
Dowagiac,  Michigan 

Wm.  Croft  & Sons,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Exclusive  Canadian  Agents 


H E D D o N 


HEDDON-MADE 
WELL  MADE 


TROUT  FLIES 

FROM  THE  EMERALD  ISLE 


Finest  quality.  Lowest  prices.  Wet  Files  or  Dry  Flies. 
Any  pattern.  Immediate  delivery.  Catalogs  free. 


T Tir  P?  Trm  A specialist  in  Fly  Tying, 
L^.  Fishing  Tackle  Maker 


INNS  QUAY,  DUBLIN,  Irish  Free  State 


CHIMMYETte 

0 


No.  7 “3  Hooh^With  or  WithoufNJ 
No.  8-6  Hoohl^Fly  Spinner  Pork^i 
Send  for  Circular  -AU.KOSS* 

1712  COLUMBUS  RU.  CLE.VELANI> 


IWIGGLER 

sol 


LOG  CABINS 
and  COTTAGES 

By 

WILLIAM  S.  WICKS 

(Seventh  Edition) 

Full  explanations  how  to  build  and  furnish 
cabins  of  all  sizes  with  plans,  directions, 
and  numerous  illustrations.  Everything 
from  a shack  to  the  most  pretentious 
Adironack  structure,  is  included — 
Chimneys,  rustic  stairways,  etc. 

Price  $2.00  postpaid 
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Forest  and  Stream 


Used  wirh  pyork  rind  strip.  Weighted 
body.  In  either  feather  or  bucktail. 


Surf-Oreno 


A surface  bait  for  bass,  pike  and 
other  game  fish.  3^^  inch  long. 
13  colors. 


No.  1686 A Bucktail 
Casting  Spoon 

For  casting  for  mus- 
kies.  Red  bucktail 
flv  on  No.  6 sproat  weighted  Kook.  No 
4 spoon  on  extra  long  shank.  Weedlcss. 


Tandem  Spin-Orcno 

Nlte-Iuming  spinner  tips.  An  excellent 
casting,  trolling  or  spatting  bait  for  bass 
and  other  game  fish 

South 
Bend 
Anti- 
Back- 
Lash 
Reel 


Guaranteed  not  to  back-lash, 
snarl  or  tangle. 


Bass-qeilers- 
every  one  of ’em 

Thousands  of  bass-getting  successes  are 
claimed  by  the  above  lures.  They’ve 
proven  themselves  as  fish  getters.  See 
that  they  are  included  in  your  tackle 
box  for  your  next  fish- 
ing trip. 

Sold  by  All  Live  Dealers. 


Get  our  new  book  “Fish* 
ing  — What  Biiirs  and 
When.”  Sent  Free! 


this  booklet 

SOUTH  BEND 

■OAT'T'  g~^g^i02l8  High  Street 
J.  JL  South  vend,  Ind. 


niLDEBMM 

TANDEM 

SPINNERS 


The  first  choice  of  expert 
fishermen  for  dark  days, 
roily  water,  or  windy  wea- 
ther. The  two  palished 
Hildebrandt  blades,  flash- 
ing light  in  all  directions, 
get  the  strikes  when  other 
lures  fail.  Be  prepared  for 
the  unexpected.  Have 
Hildebrandt  tandems  in 
your  kit. 

No.  C Idaho 
Tandem  Light 
Polka  Fancy 
Fly. 

Price, 60  cents 


Write  for 

This 

Book 


Spinner  fishing 
pits  the  skill  of  a 
man  against  the 
instinct  of  a fish. 

HILDEBRANDFS 

HINTS 

on  flies  and  spin- 
ners is  a hand- 
book of  spinner 
fishing,  based  on 
a 26-year  ac- 
quaintance  with 
fishermen  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 
A postcard  will 
bring  your  copy. 


The  John  J.  Hildebrandt  Co. 

680  High  Street  Logansport,  Ind. 


Al  New  Reduced  Prices— Save  Half 

Complete  tourists  outfits.  Tents,  ^wearing 
apparel.  Shoes,  Blankets,  New 
and  used  Army  Gooda  at  money 
saving  prices.  Send  at  once  for 
BIG  FREE  CATALOG 
Full  line  of  tents,  made  from  heavy 
Army  duck.  Used  army  clothes 
suitable  for  knockabout.  Send  your 

name  and  address.  A postal  will  do. 

Carnie-Gondie  Company, 

Dept  58  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


COMPLETE  FISHING  OUTFIT 

Endorsed  and  used  by  the  Best  Fishermen  Everywhere. 
Only  23  in.  long;  12^^  in.  unjoinied.  Easy  running  Alu- 
minum Reel;  Adjustable  Spring  Drag;  Special  Topa  Tip; 
Easy  operating  Screw  Joint.  Hollow  Handle  for  setting 
upright  in  boat  oarlock  oi  ground.  Very  easily  carried. 
AT  ALL  DEALERS.  Write  for  Booklet 


^ tereit  is! 

He  AMERICAN  DISPUY  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio  , 


inches  and  sew  down  edge  for  entire 
length.  Then  lap  this  hem  over 
inch  and  sew  again.  Then  run  two 
more  lines  of  stitching  down  the  hem. 
This  will  bind  down  four  thicknesses  of 
cloth  into  a hem,  called  by  sailmakers 
“tabling,”  and  will  guarantee  this  side 
of  the  sail  from  ripping.  To  brace  cloth 
inside  of  this  tabling,  fold  back  tabled 
edge  over  body  of  cloth  for  1 foot,  crease 
fold,  and  ^4-inch  back  of  crease  run  a 
line  of  stitching  entire  length  of  cloth. 
Then  fold  back  tabling  two  (2)  feet  and 
perform  same  operation.  Continue  folding 
a foot  more  at  a time  until  the  whole 
piece  of  cloth  is  ribbed  with  tucks  a 
foot  apart  and  running  the  length  of 
same.  Stitch  these  tucks  flat  to  body  of 
cloth.  Now,  should  your  sail  rip,  the 
rip  will  be  confined  between  these  ribs. 
This  is  not  necessary,  but  greatly 
strengthens  and  adds  to  the  life  of  the 
sail.  If  you  don’t  get  the  drift  of  the 
above,  show  the  accompanying  diagram 
and  explanation  to  any  female  member 
of  your  family  and  they  will  explain  it 
to  you.  Use  the  cotton  thread  “S”  for  all 
stitching.  Now  spread  your  triangle  out 
on  the  floor  or  ground  over  the  sheet- 
ing, so  that  cord  will  lie  along  tabled 
edge  and  parallel  thereto.  With  a pencil 
mark  a line  two  (2)  inches  outside  of 
the  poles  on  the  cloth  and  cut  along  this 
line,  being  sure  to  save  the  small  pieces. 
Use  one  of  these  small  pieces  to  finish 
out  the  triangle  of  the  sail,  and  then 
table  t*he  two  edges  left  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  described.  This  is  a job,  as  3'ou 
will  be  working  the  cloth  on  the  bias, 
but  it  can  be  done  with  a little  patience. 
At  each  corner  of  the  sail,  and  along  the 
two  edges  corresponding  to  the  yard 
and  boom  work  eyelets,  or,  better  still, 
take  sail  to  any  awning  maker  and  have 
him  stamp  in  “grommets,”  or  metal  ej'es, 
of  ^-inch  inside  diameter. 

Lace  sail  to  spars  with  “O”  as  shown 
in  diagram.  To  free  end  of  boom  attach 
“Q,”  which  is  called  the  “sheet-rope,”  or 
“sheet.” 


With  pliers  force  open  eye  of  “K”  and 
then  bend  it  around  ring  “L.”  Screw 
“K-L”  to  boom  at  a distance  of  1 foot 
9 inches  back  from  end  that  is  joined 
to  the  lateen  yard.  Screw  “J”  into  lateen 
yard  at  a distance  of  5 feet  9 inches 
from  end  joined  to  boom,  and  tie  “P,” 
called  the  halyard,  to  lateen  j'ard  at  this 
point,  running  it  through  “J.”  Run  butt 
end  of  mast  through  ring  “L”  and  step 
as  before.  Now  reeve  halyard  through 
top  pulley  on  mast,  then  through  bottom 
pulley  on  mast  and  then  through  pulley 
on  thwart.  Haul  on  the  halj^ard  and  you 
hoist  the  sail,  the  boom  being  prevented 
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from  rising  too  far  up  the  mast  by  the 
pulley  above  the  thwart.  Your  canoe 
is  now  rigged  complete,  as  far  as  the 
sail  goes. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  argument 
about  just  the  proper  place  to  attach 
your  leeboards.  I find  that  on  my  boat 
I get  the  best  results  with  them  just 
before  the  mast.  Most  fellows  seem  to 
prefer  them  further  back.  A little  ex- 
perimenting will  discover  the  proper 
place  on  your  boat. 

As  a hint  in  tacking,  find  out  just  how 
close  your  boat  will  sail  into  the  wind. 
Then  in  tacking  set  your  sail  at  this  point 
by  a half  hitch  or  so  around  your  cleet, 
and  keep  her  full  with  the  tiller.  In  other 
words,  do  not  try  to  sight  a course  and 
stick  to  it  regardless,  but  take  every 
advantage  of  every  puff  of  wind,  and 


/«>  • /titsr  <?.  2~. 

make  all  the  ground  you  can  in  the  di- 
rection you  want  to  go.  If  you  sail  on 
a river  you  will  soon  see  the  advantage 
of  this,  for  winds  here  are  quite  variable. 
On  a larger  body  of  water  you  will  have 
less  trouble,  for  your  wind  does  not  shift 
so  much. 

FISHING  ALONG  THE 
JERSEY  COAST 

{Continued  from  page  347 
temper,  and  several  dollars  charge  for 
overtime  when  the  engine  breaks  down 
and  refuses  to  “chug,”  are  luxuries  not 
essential  to  the  craft  of  sportsmen. 
There  are  many  boatmen  who  are  en- 
tirely above  such  practices  and  it  is  only 
concerning  the  guilty  that  the  hint  is 
given. 


1-^^  The  Hand 
That  Steers  Controls 
The  Speed  of  This  Motor 

The  Caille  Five  Speed  Motor  is  the  only  rowboat 
motor  having  a reversible  propeller.  The  hand  that 
steers  the  boat  governs  its  speed  forward  or  back- 
ward. You  fool  with  no  timing  lever.  Just  raise  or 
lower  the  steering  handle  in  a ratchet  and  you  go 
forward  fast  or  slow — or  you  back  up  fast  or  slow 
— or  you  can  stop  boat  without  stopping  motor.  It*s  the 
only  rowboat  motor  that  provides  big  launch  control.  The 


t-/ Motor 


Caille  Five 
Speed  Motors 
from  $100  to 
$130.  Other 
types  as 
low  as  $75 


(PRONOUNCED  “CAIL”) 

Rowboat  Motor's 


For  those  who  care  for  the  more 
tumultuous  and  exciting  ocean  fishing 
many  superb  ocean-going  boats  of  good 
capacity  and  comfort  have  been  fitted 
out  for  the  season  and  may  be  chartered 
for  individual  parties  or  passage  can  be 
secured  for  one  or  more  persons.  These 
boats  go  out  from  the  inlets  in  quest  of 
bonito  and  bluefish,  as  well  as  the  bat- 
tling tuna.  August  and  September  are 
the  best  months  for  this  class  of  sport, 
and  it  is  well  worth  all  it  costs  in  money 
and  time  to  get  among  these  hard-fight- 
ing nomads. 

’Tis  true  ’tis  pity  that  all  too  many 
men  cannot  get  away  for  more  than  a 
single  day  for  a trial  at  the  many  prizes 
that  the  sea  holds,  but  to  all  who  can,  let 
it  be  urged  upon  them  to  seek  out  some 


FISHING  TACKLE 

Deal  Direct  AVith  the  Manufacturer 

Over  fifty-five  years  making  tackle. 
Our  standard  has  been  main- 
tained throughout  and  is  recognized 
by  the  best  anglers  of  the  country. 
Defects  do  not  get  by  our  rigid 
inspection.  Our  tackle  is  made  to 
withstand  severe  treatment,  and  it 
does  so.  We  refund  the  price  you 
pay  should  the  goods  you  buy  of 
us  be  not  satisfactory. 

Catalog  No.  106  sent  on  request 

Edward  vom  Hofe  & Company 

92  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


SUMMER  wear 


Best  quality,  lowest  prices.  Our  money 
back  guarantee  covers  all  purchases. 

Army  Shelter  Tents  ....  ti  50 

Folding  Shelter  Tent  Poles  , , , , .25 

Khaki  Riding  Breeches  . . . ’ ’ *75 

Khaki  Trousers  . . ’ * o’os 

Khaki  Shirts  95 

Camp  Cooking  Grates  . ! ! * ’ "an 

Foiding  Mess  Pans  ...  '2s 

Athietic  Shirts  ...  ‘ ‘ sn 

Army  Foiding  Cots  . . . ! ‘ ’ 400 

Army  0.  D.  Wool  Blankets  . . . ' 275 

Army  tents  all  sizes  and  5,000  other  articles 

catalog^lM'”’ 

RUSSELL’S,  Inc. 

* Navy  Store  Co. 

845  W.  42nd  St,  New  York 
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LITE-SITE 

400  Foot  Range  Guaranteed 


WHEN  you  get  your  dunnage  to- 
gether for  your  next  trip,  pack 
along  a Lite-Site  — the  wonder- 
ful new  multiple-duty  all-metal  search- 
light with  gun  attachment. 


Quickly  attached  to  gun  or  rifle  “where 
the  spotlight  shows  the  bullet  goes. 
Used  as  camp  light  by  simply  unscrewing 
the  reflector  head  and  attaching  it  to  the 

tent  pole or  as  a trouble  lamp  on  your 

car by  attaching  it  by  its  clamp  to  the 

rod  that  runs  from  radiator  to  cowl. 


Use  it,  too,  for  changing  tires.  You  can 
attach  it  to  the  fender  directly  over  the 
wheel  and  get  a great  big  brilliant  spot  to 
work  in. 

Lite-Site  is  practically  unbreakable.  Rain 
or  submersion  in  water  does  not  affect  it. 

Lite-Site  Model  B with  a guaranteed  400 
ft.  range,  is  equipped  with  focusing  de- 
vice so  you  can  shoot  out  a narrow 
piercing  beam  or  a diffused  flood  light. 
Every  Lite-Site  Super-Quality  Battery, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  gives  3 to  4 
months  workable  life. 


Lite-Site  complete  with  extra  bulb,  battery 
and  attachment  to  fit  any  size  gun  barrel, 

or  tent  pole  costs  $6.00 West  of  Denver 

$6.50 Canada  $7.00  plus  duty. 

Order  a Lite-Site  to-day.  Your  money 
immediately  returned  if  you  are  not 
thoroughly  satisfied. 


LIGHT- SIGHT  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

Warren,  Pennsylvania 


U.  S.  Govt.  Tested  Hydrometer 
rKCiC.'  Valued  at  $2.00  with  each 
* • $10.00  purchase  or  over. 

COPPER  CANS  for  Gasoline  and  Home  Use 
Postage  and  Insurance,  65c. 
Prices  on  large  special  made 
Screw  Top  cans  by  request. 
Fur.  with  % or  ^ in.  unions. 

Copper 
Tubing 


% in.  10c.  per  foot 
V2  in-  15c.  per  foot 
Threading.  25c.  per 
end.  Unions,  25c. 

Flavoring  Extracts  75c  per  02. 

Hydrometer 

U.  S.  Government  Tested,  75c 
Compound  Filter 
Ages,  Mellows*  Purifies 

Made  of  heavy  copper,  brass 
check  valve;  attach  to  wall  or  table.  3-qt.  size,  ready 
charged,  $4.98,  6-qt.  size,  ready  charged.  $7.48. 

Deposit  Required  on  all  Orders 
Write  for  Catalogue  Dealers  wanted 


WESCO  CAN  CO 

Largest  manufacturers  nt  all  copper  products 
Dept.  62  2142  Ridge  Avenue,  Phila..  Pa. 

Always  Include  VosUujc  with  Remittance 


Want  a Good  Smoke? 

BARRICK’S  PALS 

$3.00  per  100 — Prepaid 
H.  G.  Barrick  Cigar  Corporation 

PENNSBORO,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Favorites 

Among  old  timers,  known 
to  be  strong,  serviceable, 
and  good  looking,  Duxbak 
assures  personal  comfort  in 
all  kinds  of  weather  during 
the  hunting  trip. 

The  many  styles  and  models 
for  both  sexes  shown  in  the 
1922  style  book  permit  a selec- 
tion that  meets  your  individ- 
ual requirements  for  all  out- 
door pastimes. 

Ask  your  dealer  today 
for  a copy,  or  write  us 

Utica-Duxbak  Corp. 

10  Hickory  St.  Utica,  N.Y. 


of  the  spots  mentioned  and  give  their  time 
to  the  endeavor  when  the  cool  of  evening 
is  at  hand  and  if  possible  when  there  is 
a light  moon.  All  the  foregoing  fish  may 
be  readily  taken  at  such  a time  and  the 
comforts  of  night  fishing  are  many. 
Realize  it  or  not,  as  we  may,  it  is  all 
too  true  that  the  sands  of  time  are  rap- 
idly passing  from  under  our  feet  and  to 
obtain  one  of  the  best  joys  of  life  before 
it  passes  I would  recommend  a visit 
where  the  ocean  ozone  fills  your  lungs 
with  its  life-giving  wealth  and  its  waters 
contain  creatures  that  will  take  your 
bait  with  such  a snap  and  a rush  that 
will  cause  you  to  forget  the  iniquities  of 
life  and  instill  in  your  heart  a kindly 
feeling  for  all  mankind. 


MOUNTING  FISH  TRUE 
TO  LIFE 

{Continued  from  page  349) 

the  fish  in  several  layers  of  damp  paper, 
pack  it  in  ice  and  ship  by  express.  DO 
NOT  INJECT  OR  RUB  ON  FORMA- 
LIN. A very  little  formalin  will  en- 
tirely spoil  the  specimen  for  mounting. 
No  matter  how  carefully  a specimen  may 
be  treated,  if  it  has  been  dosed  with 
formalin  it  is  sure  to  crack.  If  the  fish 
skin  is  to  be  mounted  formalin  will  make 
it  burst.  Even  the  fins  on  the  plaster 
cast  will  tear  themselves  to  pieces  if 
formalin  treated. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  ship  the  whole 
fish  to  the  taxidermist  skin  it  CARE- 
FULLY. Cut  along  one  (the  poorest) 
side  and  do  not  pull  the  skin  while  taking 
it  off.  If  the  skin  which  covers  the  edges 
of  the  scales  is  not  torn  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  mount  it  so  that  the  scales  will 
not  rise  up  later  to  confound  you.  Leave 
the  fins  and  head  with  the  skin.  Salt 
the  skin  thoroughly  and  pack  it  so  that 
the  brine  cannot  drip  over  everj-thing. 
Then  get  it  to  the  taxidermist  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Before  you  skin  the  fish  be  sure  to 
make  a careful  outline  of  it  and  mark 
the  position  of  all  the  fins.  It  is  a good 
plan  also  to  write  in  the  length,  girth 
and  depth  of  body  of  the  fish.  With  this 
information  the  taxidermist  can  give  you 
a lifelike  mounted  specimen. 


THE  TURKEY  I DID 
NOT  SHOOT 

{Continued  from  page  349) 
lone  track,  proceeding  upon  the  theory 
that  this  particular  turkey  had  grown 
tired  of  the  swift  pace  and  would  take 
the  first  opportunity  to  “squat”  in  some 
thicket  or  tuft  of  weeds.  Cautioning  me  ‘ 
to  stop  talking  and  to  walk  very  quietly 
and  with  gun  in  position  for  a quick 
shot,  he  would  follow  the  track,  the 
writer  at  heel  and  scarcely  breathing.  ; 
We  would  sometimes  proceed  thus  for  a i 
few  rods  when,  with  a roar  of  wings, 
the  turkey  (usually  a fat  hen)  would  , 
rise  above  the  underbrush  only  to  come 
tumbling  to  earth  again,  a victim  to  dad  s | 
unerring  aim.  He  was  considered  the  ! 
best  wing  shot  in  the  country — an  accom-  ; 
plishment  which  the  writer  was  never  . 
able  to  “accomplish.”  | 
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I would  stuff  the  turkey  in  the  bag 
and  then  would  begin  the  long  tramp 
home,  during  which  would  be  lived  over 
again  the  whole  delightful  journey  with 
its  still  more  delightful  recompense  and 
with  many  lessons  given  a youngster  in 
the  lore  of  the  woods  and  fields,  from 
the  lips  of  the  best  father  a boy  ever 
had,  lessons  which  were  renewed  on 
many  a subsequent  occasion ; lessons  not 
alone  in  wood  lore  but  in  the  ethics  of 
true  sportsmanship. 

Many  a stinging  criticism  have  I 
heard  him  utter  concerning  the  wanton 
destruction  of  game  and  I was  repeated- 
ly admonished,  in  no  uncertain  language, 
that  the  true  sportsman  never  took  more 
than  he  needed;  that  he  never  killed  out 
of  season,  thereby  violating  the  law ; 
that  he  never  shot  at  a moving  object 
in  the  woods  until  he  saw  it  clearly  and 
knew  just  w'hat  it  was.  These  and  many 
another  valuable  lesson  were  instilled 
into  my  mind  during  those  beautiful 
tramps ; in  fact,  looking  back  now, 
through  the  retrospect  of  years,  I cannot 
help  but  believe  that  my  father  had  a 
double  purpose  in  taking  rrie  with  him  on 
those  expeditions.  Time,  place  and  cir- 
cumstance were  all  conducive  to  im- 
pressing upon  my  young  mind  not  only 
the  things  I have  mentioned  but  also 
those  other  things  about  which  every 
boy  ponders  and  concerning  which  he 
wishes  to  ask  questions,  and  he  took  this 
opportunity  to  tell  me  about  the  myster- 
ies of  life — all  life — telling  it  to  me  in  a 
clean  and  wholesome  way,  so  that  later, 
when  I heard  these  things  discussed 
among  my  playmates,  the  effect  was  only 
to  disgust  and  make  me  feel  sorry  for 
those  boys  because,  in  my  opinion,  they 
did  not  have  a real  father ; and  to-day  I 
feel  that  for  any  moral  courage,  respect 
for  my  elders,  honor  for  true  manhood 
and  true  womanhood  and  reverence  for 
God  and  sacred  things  which  I may  pos- 
sess, I owe  to  those  sincere  talks  with 
dad  alone  in  the  silence  of  the  woods. 

IT  was  a few  years  later,  when  I was 
^ in  my  fourteenth  year,  and  when  it 
was  considered  safe  for  me  to  go  alone 
into  the  woods  wdth  gun  that  the  Great 
Temptation  occurred. 

One  delightful  afternoon  in  the  last 
days  of  August  I went  for  a tramp 
through  the  woods,  not  exactly  to  hunt, 
although  I took  the  old  gun  along  for 
company,  but  to  satisfy  that  longing  we 
all  possess.  The  open  season  on  game 
birds  began  on  September  1st.  A few 
minutes  before  sunset  I reached  a field, 
unfenced,  and  bounded  on  three  sides  by 
woods,  the  remaining  side  fronting  a 
lake.  It  was  comparatively  new  ground, 
containing  numerous  stumps,  but  had 
been  sown  to  wheat  the  previous  year. 
As  I stood  partially  concealed  behind 
some  hazel  brush  and  looked  across  the 
stubble,  I saw,  flying  directly  toward  me, 
and  only  a few  feet  above  the  ground, 
a large  bird  which  at  first  glance  I took 
to  be  a hawk,  but  which  the  next  in- 
stant I recognized  as  a wild  turkev. 
Stepping  further  behind  the  hazel,  with 
gun  to  shoulder,  I waited  developments. 

He  alighted  in  the  field,  taking  a short, 
swift  run  to  overcome  momentum  and 
then  stopped  within  a hundred  feet  of 


head 

YOU  can  drive  a DISAPPEARING  PROPEL- 
LER BOAT  over  sunken  logs  or  rocks,  run  it 
up  onto  the  sandy  beach,  or  pull  it  up  onto  the  dock,  just  like  a row- 
boat— the  propeller  automatically  disappears  the  instant  the  safety  guard 
touches  an  obstruction. 

Here  is  a real  motor  boat — sturdily  built,  easily  operated,  beautifully 
finished  in  natural  woods,  and  priced  so  moderately  that  every  family  can 
afford  to  own  one.  Just  the  boat  for  your  summer  cottage  at  the  lake  or 
river.  Ideal  for  picnicing,  fishing,  or  hunting.  Safe  and  seaworthy  in 
roughest  weather. 

A Maxim  Silencer  completely  muffles  noise  of  the  motor  and  exhaust. 
Vibration  also  eliminated.  Glides  through  the  water  as  smoothly  as  a 
canoe.  Any  speed  from  the  slightest  movement  up  to  9 miles  per  hour. 
20  to  25  miles  to  gallon  of  gasoline.  Tank  holds  enough  for  100-mile 
trip.  Seats  comfortably  6 to  8 people. 

More  than  4,000  DISAPPEARING  PROPELLER  BOATS  are  in  use  today. 
Three  models,  priced  at  $375,  $425  and  $475.  Delivered  complete,  ready  to  run. 


Beautifully  illustrated  literature  slioiviny  Disappearing  Propel- 
ler Boats  in  colors,  complete  descriptions,  etc.,  sent  upon  request. 

DISAPPEARING  PROPELLER  BOAT  CORP. 

Dept.  E 725  Main  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

Canadian  Offices : Toronto,  Canada. 

New  York  Representatives : Consolidated  Shipbuilding 

Corporation,  Morris  Heights,  N.  Y. 


Disappearing  DjopellerD  OAT 


FOLDING  PUNCTURE-PROOF  CANVAS  GOATS 

liiglit,  easy  to  handle,- no  leaks  or*  repairs:  check  as  baggaire,  carry 
by  hand;  safe  for  family;  all  sizes;  non-sinkable;  stronger  than  wood; 
used  by  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Governments.  Awarded  First  Prize  at 
Chicago  "^nd  St.  Louis  World's  Pairs.  We  fit  our  boats  for  Outboard 
Motors.  Catalog. 

King  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  428  Harrison  St.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


Hot  Biscuits  and  Combread  with  Honey 

Out  in  the  Woods,  Baked  in 

The  Livingood  Collapsible  Stove 

{Patent  applied  for) 

This  stove  is  strongly  built  of  22  and  2G-gauge  iron,  without 
bolts  or  screws  to  get  loose.  The  hinges,  of  copper,  are  wired 
and  riveted  and  constructed  with  the  body,  insuring  durability 
and  perfect  working  condition  always,  as  the  stove,  so  put  to- 
gether, cannot  fall  apart. 

Size,  set  up.  1114  inches  high,  1214  wide,  and  2014  long. 
Price,  including  oven.  8-cui)  coffee  pot,  and  31^-quart  water 
container,  $12  at  factory  in  Elverson. 

Save  your  automobile  gas  and  oil. 

This  stove  burns  wood  or  charcoal. 

B.  S.  LIVINGOOD,  Box  7,  ELVERSON,  PA. 


Folded,  like 
suitcase,  enclos- 
ing pipe;  size 
4.\1234x20% 
inches;  weight 
15  lbs. 

Trice  - $7.50 
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A hunting  knife  you 
will  be  proud  to  own 

For  almost  1 60  years  the  name 
“Wade  & Butcher”  has  stood  as 
the  emblem  of  perfection  in  cutlery. 
Your  grandfather  and  his  father  before 
him  used  Wade  & Butcher  razors, 
famous  the  world  over  for  their  un- 
matched shaving  qualities. 

Precisely  as  the  men  of  former  genera- 
tions cherished  these  razors  for  the  superfine 
quality  and  wonderful  temper  of  their  steel, 
so  you,  to-day,  will  experience  a sense  of 
pride  in  the  ownership  of  a Wade  & Butcher 
Hunting  Knife.  Not  “just  a knife,”  but  a 
finely  fashioned  piece  of  cutlery,  sturdy  of 
blade,  true  in  temper.  A dependable  weapon 
in  an  emergency  as  well  as  a reliable  cutting 
instrument  for  practical,  all-around  utility. 
Look  for  the  name  “Wade  & Butcher”  on  the  blade 

WADE  & BUTCHER 

»->ii 


Made  in  a wide  variety  of 
styles  and  sizes,  with  appro- 
priate sheaths  of  highest  grade 
leather.  Sold  by  . Sporting 
Goods  stores  everywhere. 


To  Dealers:  We  have  an  attractive 
proposition  to  Dealers  in  open  terri- 
tory. Pocket  - knives — razors — carv- 
ing sets  and  stainless  steel  knives. 

Write  to-day  for  particulars. 

DURHAM-DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO. 

Wade  & Butcher  Division 
190  Baldwin  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WADE  & BUTCHER 


HERE’S  the  boot  you  can 
bank  on  for  the  hardest 
kind  of  hiking.  On  wet  ground 
or  dry,  in  rough  going  or  smooth. 
Soft  easy-fitting  and  as  near  water- 
proof  as  a leather  boot  can  be. 

RUSSEUS 

“NEVER  LEAIC 


For  first-hand  facts  about  their 
service,  comfort  and  waterproof 
qualities,  ask  any  sportsman  who 
has  worn 
Russell’s. 
Built 
measure  in 
any  height, 
ert 

e 

best  quality 
chrome  tan- 
ned leathers. 

Ask  your  dealer 
for  RusselVs — if 
he  can*t  show 
them,  *write  for 
our  catalogs 


W.C.  RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN  CO 
910  Capron  St. 
Berlin,  Wis. 


ENGLISH  RINGNECK 

PHEASANTS 

Book  your  order  now  for 

BREEDING  and  SHOOTING  BIRDS 

Arden  Estate,  Arden,  New  York 


“SWEAT-  NO  -MORE” 


How  many  times  have  you  wished  for  something  that  would 
relieve  that  tired,  aching  and  blistered  condition  that  your 
feet  are  in  after  a day’s  tramping. 

We  have  recently  perfected  a harmless  solution,  which, 
applied  occasionally,  will  do  away  with  all  sweat  and  keep 
the  feet  in  a perfect  condition. 

On  receipt  of  one  dollar  we  will  forward,  prepaid,  a suf- 
ficient quantity  to  last  for  months.  Slip  a bottle  into  your 
kit  on  your  next  outing,  use  according  to  directions,  and 
if  it  does  not  do  as  we  claim  we  will  refund  your  dollar. 
Address 


WINSTED  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dept.  F,  Winsted,  Minn. 


MORE  DUCKS!  BETTER  FISHING •' | 

The  numbers  of  fish  and 
wild  ducks  your  waters 
will  support  or  attract 
depends  on  the  amount 
of  food  there  for  them. 

For  literature  and  prices 
food  for  planting 
your  waters  now,  write 
I ''TERRELL’S  AQUATIC  FARM, 

I Dept.  H-230,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


Monthly 


IMP-  AMERICAN  FUR  BREEDER 

zine.  Tells  about  breeding  Foxes,  Mink.  Skunk 
end  other  fur  animals.  $1  a year.  Sample  copy  10c. 

American  Fur  Breederp  Box  2 1 3 Eminencep  N»  Y* 


^ ^for  80  days  trial  on  approval.  Your 
choice  of  44  Styles,  colors  and  sizes  of 
the  famous  Ranger  Bicycles.  Express  pre- 
paid. Low  Factcry-to-Rider  Prices.  . 

lOMonthstoBay 

Afii  the  small  monthly  payment. 

wheels,  lamps,  and , equipment  at 


T-  ^ wneeis,  ituiipa.  ai^ 

IrCS  half  usual  prices.Wnte  for  remark- 
able factory  prices  and  marvelous  offers. 

Company* 

JW.ClllDept.L.234ihica^o 


Write  us 
today  for 
free  catalo^\ 


where  I stood — a magnificent  gobbler, 
weighing  at  least  fifteen  pounds.  I can 
see  him  as  plainly  now  as  I did  then, 
when  with  head  held  high  and  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  flashing  on  his  bronze 
plumage,  he  stood  for  the  space  of  ten 
seconds  absolutely  motionless,  and  then 
with  pounding  heart  and  nerves  a-tingle 
I drew  a bead  on  that  lordly  head  and 
my  finger  sought  the  trigger.  But  at 
that  instant  came  to  me  the  admonition 
I had  so  often  heard:  “No  true  sports- 
man kills  game  out  of  season,  thereby 
violating  the  law.” 

Holding  the  bead  for  a second  or  two 
longer,  I slowly  lowered  the  gun  and 
the  gobbler,  evidently  seeing  the  slight 
motion,  immediately  dropped  his  head 
and  ran  swiftly  to  the  cover  of  the 
woods.  And  thus  came,  and  was  gone 
forever,  my  first  and  last  opportunity  to 
bag  a wild  turkey.  If  I live  a thousand 
years  I do  not  believe  I will  ever  ex- 
perience another  such  disappointment. 
I had  my  reward,  however,  when  on  re- 
turning home  I told  dad  what  had  hap- 
pened. Putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
he  said : “Son,  that  was  a great  tempta- 
tion and  I do  not  know  whether  I my- 
self could  have  withstood  it.  You  may 
never  have  another  chance  like  that,  as 
they  are  getting  scarcer  every  year,  but 
I cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  I am  that 
you  did  not  shoot  that  turkey.”  And 
looking  back  now,  after  almost  half  a 
century,  it  is  with  a feeling  akin  to  pride 
that  I recall  my  loyalty  to  the  teachings 
I received  from  the  dearest  pal  it  was 
ever  a youngster’s  high  privilege  to  pos- 
sess— my  father. 

DOUBLE  SERVICE  KITS 

{Continued  from  page  356) 

serve  every  use,  including  the  emergency 
when  you  must  take  your  place  at  a 
hotel  dining  table. 

In  short,  it  will  he  far  more  enjoyable 
for  you  to  leave  your  steamer  trunk  and 
sidewheel  suitcase,  packed  to  bursting 
with  “glad  togs,”  at  home ; wearing  just 
one  outfit  of  apparel — a double-servdce 
outfit,  if  you  please.  There  are  many 
styles  of  double-service  motor-gypsy 
clothing  offered  you;  wool  serges,  her- 
ringbones, kamp-it  cloth,  forestry  cloth, 
tweeds,  woolen  gabardine,  duxbak,  crash 
and  even  suede  cloth  and  imported  mole- 
skins. From  such  a galaxy  the  most 
“fussy”  dresser  ought  to  be  able  to  se- 
lect something  that  would  please  him. 

Indeed  many  of  the  materials  offered 
you  will  not  only  make  comfortable  tour- 
ing and  camping  garments,  but  you  may 
tramp  and  hunt  and  fish  in  them — so 
sturdy  is  their  fabrication — and  still  the 
briars  and  hard-knocks  will  not  deface 
that  neat  appearance.  Naturally  every 
motor-gypsy  will  tour  and  camp  far  more 
of  his  tirne  than  he  spends  rambling 
through  whips  and  briars  after  fish  or 
game,  or  indeed  scaling-  mountain  heights. 
Hence,  you  can  readily  find  a suitable 
material  for  your  clothing,  either  made 
up  in  knickers  or  riding  breeches  type 
with  Norfolk  coat,  that  will  serve  every 
purpose.  Some  materials  offered  are 
even  waterproof,  without  at  the  same 
time  losing  any  of  their  other  virtues. 
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Easier  than  selecting  double-service 
clothing  is  the  choice  of  this  type 
of  footwear.  Instead  of  taking  a pair  of 
moccasins  for  wearing  about  camp,  walk- 
ing shoes  or  Oxfords  for  touring,  and  a 
heavy  pair  of  boots  for  tramping  or  the 
rough  work  about  camp,  or  indeed  for 
hunting;  better  select  just  one  pair  of 
boots  for  all  purposes.  Such  a style  of 
footwear  is  yours  in  the  moccasin-pac 
boot,  made  in  various  heights  from  8 to 
18  inches,  and  waterproofed  as  thor- 
oughly as  any  leather  can  be. 

The  moccasin-pac  boot  offers  your  feet 
the  comfort  of  a moccasin  and  the  pro- 
tection of  a shoe.  This  style  of  boot, 
with  no  hob-nails,  makes  ideal  footwear 
for  touring  day  by  day,  for  work  about 
camp,  and  these  same  boots  will  stand 
the  very  hardest  work  you  might  put 
them  through  in  tramping  or  hunting. 
Indeed  unless  you  are  going  to  constantly 
wade  in  water,  these  same  pacs  in  16  or 
18-inch  tops  will  make  mighty  fine  fish- 
ing boots.  It  would  hardly  be  right  to 
say  off-hand  that  you  never  ought  to 
take  a pair  of  rubber  boots  or  waders 
with  you  auto-tenting,  but  for  average 
practice  on  such  trips,  when  fishing  is 
really  incidental  to  the  “big  show”  itself, 
then  the  moccasin-pac  boots  will  serve 
for  fishing  and  for  every  other  purpose. 

Before  the  subject  of  wearing  apparel 
is  left,  we  ought  to  consider  the  double- 
service principle  applied  to  undercloth- 
ing. But  how  can  a wool  union  suit 
seiu'e  two  purposes  ? The  same  suit  can- 
not do  this,  but  you  will  always  want  to 
take  an  extra  with  you,  and  it  is  this 
extra  that  serves  as  the  finest  kind  of  a 
sleeping  garment.  Instead  of  lugging 
pajamas,  use  the  extra  wool  suit  for 
keeping  you  comfortable  when  you  sleep. 

A wool  sweater  likewise  may  be  made 
to  serve  many  purposes ; besides  its  usual 
use,  making  an  emergency  pillow,  and 
also  serving  as  extra  bedding.  Indeed  on 
nights  that  turn  suddenly  chilly,  espe- 
cially the  pranks  of  high  altitudes  after 
sundown,  put  your  sweater  right  on  over 
your  wool  union  suit  and  crawl  into  bed. 
If  you  are  addicted  to  cold  feet,  then 
put  on  an  extra  pair  of  your  wool  socks 
for  comfortable  sleeping  in  the  coldest 
climate.  In  this  way  the  extra  clothing 
taken  for  emergency  and  for  change  dur- 
ing the  process  of  laundrying,  is  made  to 
take  the  place  of  special  sleeping  gar- 
ments. 

t EAVING  the  subject  of  clothing,  sup- 
^ pose  we  investigate  the  double-ser- 
vice possibilities  of  the  culinary  depart- 
ment of  our  auto-camping  outfit.  In- 
stead of  having  an  ice  box,  a food  con- 
tainer, and  a portable  lunch  basket ; why 
not  have  all  three-in-one?  Such  is  very 
possible,  and  most  practical,  by  the  use 
of  a refrigerator  lunch  basket.  Perish- 
able food  may  thus  be  carried,  not  only 
in  an  ice  cold  and  dust-proof  place,  but 
also  this  very  sanitary  ice  basket  may  be 
gathered  up  by  the  handles  and  carried 
anywhere  about  camp.  Frequently  you 
will  like  to  leave,  the  automobile  and  go 
back  several  yards  away  from  the  hot 
dusty  highway  to  eat  yotir  lunch,  and 
the  refrigerator  ice  basket  will  permit 
you  to  do  this,  at  the  same  time  keeping 


Your  Trip 
to  Alaska 

You’ll  spend  many  dollars 
and  weeks  of  time — and 
you’ll  have  splendid  sport — but  all  you’ll 
have  to  show  for  it  will  be  your  trophies. 
Worth  while,  isn’t  it,  to  have  those 
trophies  mounted  by  a master  who  has 
made  taxidermy  his  life  work? 


FIELD  GUIDE  AND 
BIG  GAME  RECORDS 

FREE 

Send  today  for  this  beautiful  little  vol- 
ume showing  record  specimens  of  big 
game  mounted  by  Jonas  Brothers.  You 
will  be  delighted  by  the  life-like  expres- 
sion of  the  mountings  and  will  find  the 
booklet  well  worth  keeping.  It  is  free. 

JONAS  BROS., 

1019  Broadway  Denver,  Colo. 


FOR  BOOKS 
See  pages  337  and  381 


What 

Can  You  Do? 

Three  in  the  morning— a frightened  gasp  from  you^ 
wif  e-a  threatening  fiOTre  outside  the  window.  What 
can  you  do?  A pistol  is  your  best  protector — safei 
sure  and  always  ready.  Thieves  have  no  conscience 
— take  no  chances.  Protect  yourself — buy  astandard, 
well-made  gun— an  automatic  or  revolver  at  the  bar- 
gain prices  shown  below.  All  guns  guarantee^ 

25  Calibre 
Same  Ctgs 

COLT 

A safe,  sure,  accurate  gun.  Fits 
easily  in  any  pocket.  Easy  to 
operate  for  you  or  your  wife — safe- 
ty catch  eliminates  accidental  fir- 
ing. Fires  seven  quick  shots.  Best 
material  and  workmanship—  _ 

beautifully  finished  and  polished.  Specially  import- 
ed. Two  sizes— 25  calibre  (7  shots)  $8.50—32 
calibre  (10  shots)  $11.85. 

^ I i 38 


A tnediam  weight  grun 
for  protection  m the  home.  . 

Accurate  and  exceptionally 
made.  Double  action— auto- 
matic ejection.  Beautifully  fin- 
ished. Compact  and  reliable.  32  caliber  » 
shots)  $9.50.  Hammerless  $10.75. 

Special  0£fer«*Order  Today 

Send  one  dollar  deposit  and  we  will  ship  your  order 
immediately.  Pay  the  balance  when  you  receive  the 
gun.  SPECIAL  OFFER:  If  you  wish  to  send  cash 
with  order — you  may  deduct  five  pA’  cent  discount 
on  these  prices.  Order  today. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  SALES  CORP.  Depf.  ?B3 
2812  South  Wabash  Avenue  • Chicapo,  IH. 


for  the  cool  crispness  of  the  night  air.  What 
tun — to  sit  around  the  cheerful,  cracking 
camp  fire,  eagerly  awaiting  the  well-earned 
camp  meal.  All  the  genuine  joy  of  the  open 
fire  is  yours  with 

Campfire 
Grab  Stake 

Campfire  Grub  Stake  can  be  set  up  anywhere 
in  one  minute.  Has  collapsible  stake  fitted 
with  adjustable  racks  for  meats,  skillets,  pots 
and  pans.  Racks  are  easily  raised,  lowered 
or  turned  as  desired  and  stay  in  position 
without  lugs  or  set  screws. 

Easily  Carried 

Campfire  Grub  Stake  weighs  less  than  seven 
pounds  and  can  be  carried  in  hiker’s  pack, 
under  auto  seat  or  in  bottom  of  canoe.  Made 
of  the  best  grade  of  malleable  iron.  Campfire 
Grub  Stake  is  practically  indestructible  and 
is  guaranteed  against  breakage  or  mechanical 
detects. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 


It  he  cannot  supply  you  we  will 
ship  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  or 
Canada,  parcel  post  paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price 


CAMPFIRE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1036-E  Boatman’s  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Lonii,  U.S.  A. 


BECOME  A 

■'^l^SCAPE 
i^ftlTECT 

Ir^Dignifled.  Szclusive  Profession 
i^not  overrun  with  comi>etitors. 
KOowded  with  opportunity  for 
money-making  and  big  fees. 
''$5000  to  $10,000  incomes  attained 
^ by  experts.  Easy  to  master  under  our 
correspondence  methods.  Diploma  award- 
'ed.  We  assist  students  and  graduates  In 
? started  and  developing  their  businesses.  Estab- 
1916.  Write  for  information;  it  will  open  your 


eyes.  Do  it  today. 

American  Landscape  School,  20A  Newark,  New  York 


COPPER  CANS  — 

For  GASOLINE  and  HOME  USE 

Screw  Top. 

Postage  and  Insurance 
50c  Extra.  Chicago  and 
West  75c  Extra. 
Prices  on  large  and 
special  made  cans 
by  request. 

These  cans  furnished  with 
% or  1/^  in.  unions. 

COPPER  TUBING 

% in.  soft  copper 
‘ubing  15c;  in 
tubing,  25c  per 
foot. 

Deposit  Reqnired  on  All  C.  0.  D.  Orders 
Catalogue  Free 

NATIONAL  CAN  CO. 

1826  A-S.  Ridge  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Forest  and  Stream 


WITCH-ELK  BOOTS 

LIGHTEST  AND  EASIEST  BOOTS  MADE 

All  heights  for  men  and  women.  Comfort  sportsman’s  first 
essential.  Feet  stand  hardest  knocks.  Protect  them  with 

Witch- Elk  Boots 


Ask  dealer  to  order  pair  or 
write  for  Catalogue  R. 


Also  golf,  tennis,  baseball 
and  all  athletic  shoes. 


Witchell  - Sheill  Company 


DETROIT, 

MICHIGAN 


Use  GAS  For  Your  Camp  Cooking 


KAMPKOOK  No.  3 

Most  popular  size.  Meas- 
ures 3J4  X 9 X 15  inches 
folded,  weighs  8 pounds. 

Price  $7.50;  large  size 
$8.50;  three  burner  size 
$12.00. 

All  parts  packed  inside  case  when 
not  in  use  protected  against  loss 
or  breakage. 


T^AMPKOOK  makes  its  own  gas  from 
^ the  same  grade  of  gasoline  you  use 
in  your  car.  Gives  a quick,  hot,  blue 
flame  enabling  the  motor  tourist  and 
camper  to  cook  out  in  the  open  as  con- 
veniently as  at  home.  Set  up  and  going 
full  blast  in  two  minutes.  Windproof, 
safe,  dependable;  built  to  stand  the  hard 
knocks.  More  motor  tourists  use  Kamp- 
kook  than  any  other  kind 
of  camp  fire.  Sold  by 
dealers  in  sporting  goods 
everywhere. 

The  Kamfjkook  folder,  ^ent 
on  request,  shoivs  our  full 
line  of  Kampkooking 
Appliances. 


American  Gas  Machine  Co. 

832  Clark  Street  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


your  food  at  the  same  low  temperature 
of  your  kitchen  ice  chest  “back  home.” 
Speaking  of  the  dual  purpose  principle 
of  the  ice  basket,  we  have  discovered  that 
it  makes  a mighty  fine  seat  for  one  of 
our  youngsters  to  sit  upon  at  camp  table. 

Then  there  is  our  nesting  aluminum 
utensil  outfit,  which  comes  in  a canvas 
case  about  10  inches  in  diameter  with 
a cover  and  strap  handle.  As  soon  as 
the  dishes  are  removed  this  canvas  case 
makes  our  water  bucket,  and  with  the 
top  in  place,  or  without  it,  we  have  as 
good  a water  container  as  you  could 
wish.  No  need  to  take  a special  bucket 
along.  The  utensil  container  serves  the 
double-purpose  principle  here  to  perfec- 
tion. 

Some  cooking  and  eating  outfits  do 
not  have  plates  with  them,  but  generally 
the  cooking  pots  have  shallow  covers  that 
make  excellent  plates  from  which  you 
may  eat ; and  it  is  not  difficult  to  plan  the 
rites  of  the  campfire  so  that  the  pot 
covers  are  not  needed  when  it  is  time 
to  eat.  No  need  to  carry  a pancake 
griddle,  for  the  pressed  aluminum  or  the 
steel  fry-pan  will  serve  just  as  well;  no 
use  to  take  along  a dishpan,  for  the  larg- 
est cooking  pot  will  be  just  the  thing  in 
which  to  w’ash  the  dishes ; instead  of  both 
cups  and  bowls  you  may  make  a medium 
large  cup  serve  for  both;  instead  of  both 
table  spoons  and  teaspoons,  why  not  use 
a dessert  spoon  to  serve  in  place  of 
both?  Make  your  butcher  knife,  or  gen- 
eral purpose  camp  knife,  cut  your  bread 
and  the  other  jobs  as  well;  although  a 
small  paring  knife  will  be  required  also. 

Instead  of  transporting  a camp  table, 
there  are  some  ingenious  camp  beds  that 
make  excellent  tables  upon  which  to  do 
the  duties  of  the  kitchen,  as  well  as  serv- 
ing as  dining  tables ; and  making  first- 
class  beds  when  the  time  comes.  A 
unique  tent-bed,  the  bed  itself  having  a 
canvas  mat  held  at  a very  high  tension, 
makes  one  a really  spacious  and  efficient 
camp  table.  Other  arrangements  for 
sleeping  may  become  tables  by  the  use 
of  the  car  cushions. 

""PO  be  recommended  for  itsversatilityof 
purposes  is  the  reflector  baker  oven. 
Not  only  will  this  simple  oven  hake  and 
roast  efficiently,  but  it — better  still  and 
more  commonly  so  used — will  serve  as 
a warming'  closet,  where  food  may  he 
kept  hot  until  ready  to  serve  steaming 
upon  the  table.  The  reflector  baker  oven 
is  never  fully  appreciated  until  it  has 
been  with  you  on  a long  trip;  then  you 
appreciate  that  it  does  many  things  and 
does  them  all  well.  Besides  serving  as  a 
place  to  roast  and  hake,  as  well  as  to 
keep  cooked  food  piping  hot,  it  also  acts 
as  a wind  breaker  to  your  fire. 

Any  stove  taken  auto-camping  ought 
to  serve  more  than  just  one  purpose.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  little  wood  stove, 
more  compact  than  an  atlas  on  a book 
shelf,  which  boils,  broils,  and  bakes;  do- 
ing the  three  things  simultaneously  if 
you  ask  it. 

Another  excellent  example  of  a dou- 
ble-service camp  stove  is  the  little  acety- 
lene gas  outfit.  Besides  cooking  your 
dinner,  this  outfit  will  illuminate  camp 
at  the  same  time,  throwing  a 500  candle 
power  maximum  white  light  all  about 
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if  you  so  desire,  although  the  jet  may 
be  turned  as  low  as  you  please.  The 
tanks  of  fuel,  which  are  replaced  at  any 
one  of  tens  of  thousands  of  service  sta- 
tions when  e.xhausted,  all  have  an  equip- 
ment of  double  control  valves.  One  union 
connects  the  little  gas  stove,  via  rubber 
tubing  to  the  tank;  while  stem  and 
burner  are  attached  to  another  union 
and  control  valve.  You  may  use  the 
stove  alone,  or  the  illumination  alone; 
or  both  together,  regulating  indepen- 
dently the  intensity  of  each  as  required 
for  the  purpose  at  hand.  Here  you  have 
a typical  double-duty  unit  for  motor- 
gysying;  for  you  have  a stove  that  is 
also  a camp  light  de  lu.xe,  or  you  ha\'c  a 
fine  camp  illumination  that  is  also  a stove 
— whichever  way  you  look  at  it. 

The  best  camping  trailers  are  built  to- 
day so  that  when  you  are  not  camping 
you  may  strip  the  outfit  off  completely 
and  have  a one-ton  commercial  trailer. 
Indeed  there  have  come  upon  the  market 
camping  car  bodies  so  ingeniously  con- 
structed that  when  not  used  en  route  for 
auto-camping,  these  same  outfits,  with 
the  cabinet  units  removed,  make  you 
either  a commercial  truck  with  a fine 
waterproof  top,  but  may  also  be  other- 
wise altered  to  make  a dandy  seven-pas- 
senger enclosed  car.  Indeed  when  thus 
metamorphosed  you  would  never  know 
this  car  from  a first  class  sedan. 

Frequently  some  parts  of  the  camping 
equipment  does  not  need  to  serve  merely 
for  tour-camping  alone;  but  you  may  use 
them  in  the  home  the  year  round.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  spring  auto  bed. 
Indeed  this  bed  may  be  used  in  three 
places  with  equal  success.  First,  inside 
your  car,  its  legs  made  to  straddle  the 
seat  backs  for  a restful  tonneau  bed; 
second,  as  a tent  bed,  used  anywhere  on 
the  ground  like  an  ordinary  cot;  and 
third,  this  same  bed  will  serve  all  through 
the  year  on  your  sleeping  porch  or  as  an 
“e.xtra”  and  emergency  bed  for  the  home. 
Another  example  is  the  air  sleeping 
pocket  bed;  for  many  campers  find  this 
mattress  so  comfortable  and  sanitary  that 
they  sleep  on  it  every  night  in  the  year, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  home  or 
in  camp. 

Even  the  way  you  pack  equipment  into 
your  automobile  may  give  it  a double- 
service. The  foot  rail  may  be  removed 
and  a double  folding  cot  put  in  its  place, 
and  even  with  our  small  car  this  has 
proved  practical.  It  not  only  saves  the 
waste  space  behind  the  foot  rail,  but  the 
cot  thus  carried  is  just  as  convenient  as 
a foot  rail  and  absolutely  no  damage  is 
done  to  the  folded  cot  bed.  Bedding, 
both  blankets  and  sleeping  bags,  may  be 
placed  upon  the  seats  of  the  car  and  be 
carried  here  easily,  but  at  the  same  time 
serve  to  make  a better  cushion.  Speak- 
ing of  the  double  duty  of  auto-gypsy  bed- 
ding, use  this  same  bedding  at  home. 
Nothing  makes  quite  the  warm  winter 
coverlet  for  our  bed  as  does  our  eider- 
down robe,  purchased  originally  and  spe- 
cially for  cold  weather  camping.  Wool 
blankets  and  sleeping  bags  serve  equally 
as  well.  It  will  hardly  pay  to  take  your 
bed  quilts  camping,  although  some  camp- 
ers do  it,  but  you  will  find  it  practical 
to  use  your  camp  bedding  for  winter  ser- 
vice at  home. 


1,000  ISLAND 
HOUSE 


Crossmon  House 

ALEXANDRIA  BAY,  N.  Y. 

IN  the  heart  of  the  1,000  Islands. 

Accommodations  for  more  than 
1,000  guests;  motor  boating,  trap 
shooting,  golf,  canoeing,  swimming 
pool;  fine  motor  roads  from  all 
points 

Greatly  reduced  railway  fares  now 
in  force;  suggest  early  reservations. 

EXCELLENT  FISHING  FOR 

SMALL-MOUTH  BASS 
AND  MUSKELLONGE 

Attractive  book  with  beautiful  pic- 
tures and  auto  map  sent  on  request, 
or  complete  information  from  all 
principal  tourist  agents  including 
reservations. 


WILLIAM  H.  WARBURTON, 

Proprietor. 
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Forest  and  Stream 


TheMagnificentNe'wWhiteStarLiner 


HOMERIC” 


has  been  Specially  Chartered  by  us  for 

The  1923  Grand  Cruise  De  Luxe 


Co  the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailing  January  20  Returning  March  28 


CRUISE  LIMITED  TO  500  GUESTS 


Steamer  — Cuisine  — Service  — the 
utmost  yet  offered.  Fourteen  thousand 
miles  embracing  the  wonderlands  of 
history,  the  relics  of  ancient  civilizations, 
and  the  splendors  of  our  own  modern 
times.  A complete  change;  new  countries; 
different  people.  No  crowding  aboard 
or  ashore.  Unusually  spacious  .state- 
rooms,  each  fitted  with  beds;  first  class 
dining-room  accommodation  sufficient 
to  seat  all  at  one  time.  Sixty-seven  glori- 
ous days — with  a long  stay  in  Egypt  — 
Palestine.  Stop-over  privileges,  with 
return  by  other  famous  White  Star 
Liners,  MAJESTIC,  OLYMPIC,  etc. 


Full  Information  on  Retjuest 


THOS.  COOK  & SON 


245  Broadway  NEW  YORK  561  Fifth  Ave. 

Boston  Chicago  Los  Angeles  Toronto 
Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Montreal  Vancouver 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 


Bound  or  unbound  copies  of  “Forest  and 
Stream”  for  the  following  issues : 

Feb.  3rd,  1881,  to  July  S8th,  1881,  Vol.  16 
Aug.  4th,  1881,  to  Jan.  26th,  1882,  Vol.  17 
Advertiser  would  like  to  purchase  same  to 
complete  library  set. 

Address  123  FOREST  & STREAM 

9 E.  40th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SPORTSMEN 


OF  AMERICA 


We  have  just  what  you  have  been  looking 
for,  for  a long  time.  Beautiful  scenery. 
Best  small  mouth  black  and  lunge  fishing 
in  Ontario,  from  June  15th  to  October  15th. 
Duck  shooting  Sept.  1st,  partridge  Oct.  15th, 
and  deer  Oct.  25th.  All  to  be  found  in  the 
same  locality.  A better  variety  of  sports 
cannot  be  found. 


We  furnish  the  best  accommodations  on  the 
French  River  and  Lake  Nippissing  District. 
For  reservations,  write  or  wire 


KERVIN  BROS.,  Sturgeon  Falls,  Out. 


Long  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Adirondacks 

Why  go  to  Maine  or  Canada  when  1 can  give 
you  good  hunting  and  fishing  3 00  miles  from 
New  York  City?  Lake  and  Brook  Trout, 
Bass,  Pike,  May  1st  to  Aug.  31st.  Deer, 
Oct.  15th  to  Nov.  15th.  Guides  on  applica- 
tion. $23,00  per  week  and  up.  All  inquiries 
cheerfully  answered. 

FRANK  PLUMLEY*S  CAMPS 


Northern  Ontario,  Nipissing  District 

CAMP  CHAMPLAIN 


All  spring-fed  waters  where  the  fish  give  you  a 
fight.  Black  bass,  pickerel,  pike,  muscalonge,  salmon 
and  speckled  trout.  Easily  accessible  by  rail  and 
boat.  Accommodation  for  automobile  tourists. 

Trout  season — May  1 to  September  15.  Main  Camp 
opens  June  15.  All  home  cooking.  Guides,  boats, 
canoes,  launches  and  fine  bathing  beach.  Deer,  bear, 
(lucks  and  partridge  in  season.  Write  for  booklet. 

E.  L.  HUGHES,  Camp  Champlain,  Trout  Mills,  Ont. 


Billy  Soule’s  Camps  on 
Lake  Millmagassett 


on  the  headwaters  of  the  Aroostook  River. 
There  is  no  better  trout  fishing  in  Maine, 
and  a good  country  to  get  bear,  deer  and 
partridge  shooting  in  the  fall.  Fine  camps 
to  stay  in,  and  a good  table. 

BILLY  SOULE,  OX  BOW,  Me.,  Aroostook  Co. 


We  SaveVou.  50  % 


FREETRIAL-EASY  TERMS 


Your  choice  of  all  STANDARD  MAKES, 
UNDERWOOD.  ROYAL.  SILENT  L.  C. 
SMITH.  Self-startin?  REMINGTON,  etc. 
' Rebuilt  by  the  Famous  ‘’Younfc  Process.” 
Guaranteed  good  as  new.  Lowest  cash  prices. 
Time  payrnents  or  rentals  with  eproial  pur- 
chase privilefi'e.  Largest  stock  in  u*  S. 
Write  for  special  prices  and  terms. 

YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Dept.  452^CHICA<y 


C) 


Directly  on  the  Ocean 
North  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


The  Resort  Hotel 
Pre-Eminent 
Superior  a la  Carte  Grill 
NOW  OPEN 


American  Plan 
Capacity  600 


Interesting  Social  Lite 
Daily  Concerts  and  Dancing 
Hot  and  Cold  Sea-Water  in 
Rooms 


Fine  Ocean  Bathing 
New  Swimming  Pool  A^oining 

Golf  That  Makes  You 
Play  18-Hole  Course 

SHERMAN  DENNIS,  Mgr. 

McDonnell  & Co.,  Brokers 
Members  N.  Y.  Slock  Exchang. 


k 


On  “The  New  Jersey  Tour,  A Road  of  Never-Ending  Delight” 

Winter  Resort — DE  SOTO  HOTEL — Savannah,  Ga.  The  Premier  Tourist  Hotel  of  the  South 
OPEN  JANUARY  1— MAY  1 


'^HE  more  you  motor-gypsy,  the  more 
you  will  be  persuaded  from  experi- 
ence that  every  item  of  your  equipment 
ought  to  stand  a rigid  examination  on 
its  merit  for  serving  more  than  just  one 
purpose.  Of  course  there  may  be  many 
articles  that  cannot  be  thus  tested,  but 
careful  consideration  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  you  may  frequently  dispense  with 
superfluous  baggage  by  obtaining  some- 
thing that  will  really  give  you  many  ser- 
vices, or  at  least  double-service. 

If  there  is  anything  that  tends  to  Blue 
Law  the  joy  out  of  auto-camping,  it  is 
being  buried  in  an  avalanche  of  too  much 
duffle.  A few  extras  that  you  could  dis- 
pense with  clutter  up  your  car  and  your 
camp,  and  since  they  must  be  handled 
over,  they  cause  you  to  lose  just  so  many 
precious  minutes  every  time  you  pitch  or 
break  camp.  The  amateur  always  in- 
sists on  carrying  too  much  impedimenta, 
and  some  of  us  never  seem  willing  to  get 
over  the  amateur  stage  of  motor-gypsy- 
ing until  forced  into  it  by  long,  bitter 
experience. 

No  two  persons  will  take  exactly  the 
same  equipment  for  their  motor-camping 
adventures,  but  every  one  may  subject 
his  outfit  to  the  rigid  “third  degree”  of 
double-service  duty.  The  fewest  articles 
in  that  outfit  will  bring  the  greatest  joy 
to  the  gypsy-tenter.  If  one  item  of 
equipment  only  serves  just  one  purpose, 
become  suspicious  of  it.  Seek  to  find  an- 
other that  will  take  its  place;  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  like  as  not,  the  place  of 
something  else  too. 


QUAIL  AND  THE  LAW 


(Continued  from  page  355) 
and  therefore  (i.e.,  for  that  reason)  may 
enact  legislation  for  its  protection,”  and 
he  is  entirely  correct  in  giving  this  as 
the  reason,  and  he  could  have  gone  fur- 
ther and  given  it  as  the  sole  and  only 
possible  reason  for  such  legislation,  and 
if  for  that  reason  it  may  enact  such  legis- 
lation what  authority  would  it  have  for 
meddling  with  the  game  or  its  disposition 
after  resigning  as  trustee,  divesting  itself 
of  title  and  vesting  the  title  in  the  cestui 
qiie  trust?  The  game,  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  asked,  would 
change  owners  whenever  it  saw  fit  to 
move  from  the  land  of  one  owner  to  that 
of  another,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
such  transitory  ownership  could  or  would 
tend  to  aid  conservation. 

Again,  he  says : “It  is  now  well  estab- 
lished that  quail  are  very  useful  to  agri- 
culture, therefore  (i.e.,  for  that  reason, 
again)  their  economic  status  becomes  the 
reason  for  the  exercise  of  the  protective 
power  of  the  state.”  If  this  is  true,  why 
are  certain  kinds  of  fish,  which  have  no 
relation  to  agriculture  whatever  except 
when  the  small  boy  can  be  induced  to 
dig  up  the  garden  under  an  impression 
that  he  is  digging  angle  worms,  and  cer- 
tain varieties  of  fur-bearing  animals 
which  commit  serious  depredations  on  the 
quails  and  also  on  the  farmers’  poultry, 
protected  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
just  as  is  Bob  White?  As  a matter  of 
fact,  Bob’s  appetite  for  bugs  and  weed 
seeds  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
whatever  protection  he  gets  from  the 
legislature.  There  were  laws  intended 
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for  his  protection  before  his  value  as  a 
destroyer  of  noxious  insects,  etc.,  was 
considered  to  any  extent.  However,  the 
writer  has  talked  with  many  farmers  who 
do  not  consider  the  presence  of  quails  in 
their  fields  as  altogether  an  unmixed 
blessing,  and  has  even  heard  Bob  roundly 
denounced  as  a marauder  vcith  a strong 
predilection  for  pulling  up  young  corn, 
besides  being  the  possessor  of  other  traits 
not  calculated  to  endear  him,  in  life,  to 
the  farmer.  The  writer  does  not  at  all 
favor  these  views,  but  on  the  contrary 
believes  that  a flock  of  quails  is  a very 
valuable  adjunct  to  a farm,  especially 
during  the  summer  months,  still  they  pre- 
vail to  some  extent,  and  conditions  must 
be  taken  as  they  exist,  until  they  can  be 
changed,  anyway. 

Suppose  that  Smith  and  Jones  are  ad- 
joining land-owners;  Smith  has  a grove 
of  trees  inhabited  by  numerous  squirrels, 
to  which  he  and  his  family  are  greatly 
attached,  but  he  is  one  of  those  fellows 
who  has  no  friendly  feeling  for  the  quail 
on  account  of  the  damage  which  he  thinks 
they  do  to  his  young  corn,  and  for  that 
reason  does  not  want  them  in  his  field, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Jones  is  a 
strong  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  the  quail 
as  an  insecticide,  but  knows  it  to  be  a 
fact  that  squirrels  are  particularly  fond 
of  “roastin’  ears,’’  and  will,  if  not  pre- 
vented, do  considerable  damage  thereto. 
The  squirrels,  after  passage  of  the  law 
advocated  by  Mr.  Bannon,  would  belong 
absolutely  to  Smith  so  long,  and  only  so 
long  as  they  remained  on  his  land  and 
among  the  trees  where  it  is  his  desire 
they  should  stay,  but  the  temptation  of 
the  nice  green  corn  growing  in  neighbor 
Jones’  field  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted 
and  they  go  after  it.  But  the  moment 
they  climb  over  the  fence  and  get  on 
Jones’  land  Smith’s  ownership  ceases  and 
they  become  the  property  of  Jones,  who 
grabs  his  trusty  blunderbus  and  reduces 
a rather  nebulous  ownership  of  uncertain 
duration  to  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  in 
possession,  and  Bunny  goes  into  the  pot. 

While  this  horrible  calamity  is  happen- 
ing to  the  squirrels  formerly  owned  by 
Smith,  an  equally  tragic  end  has  over- 
taken Jones’  quails,  which,  with  a total 
disregard  for  property  lines  and  personal 
prejudices  have  flown  over  the  fence  into 
Smith’s  woods  pasture,  eventually  land- 
ing in  a nice  pot  pie.  Details  of  what 
happened  when  Smith  and  Jones  met  will 
be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
But,  if  Mr.  Bannon’s  ideas  have  been 
carried  out  both  Smith  and  Jones  are 
fully  within  their  legal  rights.  Had  the 
quails  and  squirrels  been  domestic  ani- 
mals and  been  reduced  to  possession  by 
their  original  owners,  the  respective  titles 
would  have  survived  their  crossing  the 
line,  but  the  law  as  advocated,  necessarily 
leaves  the  ownership  exactly  in  the  con- 
dition above  outlined.  Each  would  be 
the  absolute  owner,  at  the  time  he  killed 
it,  of  something  which  had  but  an  instant 
before  been  the  property  of  the  other, 
and  which  had  been  neither  sold,  traded, 
devised,  bequeathed,  abandoned,  given 
away  nor  stolen,  and  of  which  the  former 
owner  had  no  previous  intention  of  in 
any  way  disposing  of,  and  it  is  ele- 
mentary law  that  one  may  use  or  dispose 
of  his  property  as  he  sees  fit  provided 


NORTHERN 

TIMAGAMI 


ONTARIO 

Wabi-Kon  Camp 
Lake  Timagami 
Ontario,  Canada 


The  unspoiled  country — A real  North  Woods  Camp  with 
every  comfort  in  the  heart  of  four  million  acres  of 
virgin  forest — 1502  lakes.  Wonderful  fishing.  Guides, 
Boats.  Canoes  and  Launches,  Bathing,  Tramping.  One 
night  from  Toronto.  Excellent  table.  Write  for  booklets. 

MISS  E.  ORR,  Timagami  P.  0.,  Northern  Ont. 


ADIRONDACK 


Fisherman,  hunter,  or  pleasure-seeker,  we  are 
ready  for  you  at  Sunset  Inn,  on  the  largest  lake 
in  the  Mountains.  Here  game  abounds  and  nature 
reigns  supreme.  Small  camps  ; fireplace ; lounging 
room,  dancing,  an*d  all  improvements.  Write  for 
particulars. 

BEEBE  & ASHTON 

Cranberry  Lake  New  York 


ADIRONDACK  HOUSE 

G.  E.  CAMP,  Proprietor 

INDIAN  LAKE,  HAMILTON  CO.,  N.  Y.,  19 
miles  from  North  Creek  by  daily  automobile 
stage.  Accommodates  20.  Telephone  and 
boats.  Terms  $15.00  per  week  and  up,  tran- 
sients $3.00  per  day.  Open  June  1 to  Nov.  15. 


RIVERSIDE  RANCH 

CECIL  J.  HUNTINGTON 
Cody,  Wyoming 

Fine  Trout  Fishing  on  Kanch.  Yellowstone 
Park,  Jackson’s  Hole,  Bridget  Lake,  and  Two 
Ocean  Pass  by  pack  train.  Big  Game  Hunt- 
ing and  Big  Heads  our  specialty. 


SWIM 

For  Sport,  Safety,  Recreation  and  Health, 

LEARN  TO  SWIM  CORRECTLY 

A practical  course.  Lessons  graded  in  logical  steps. 
Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for  only  $1. 

C.  G.  DOWD, 

Box  V,  (05  Palmetto  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


hy  s|>ecial(y  chartered  Cunard  JLine  netv  steamshifj 

“SAMARIA” 

A Cruise  De  Luxe 

Strictly  limited  to  400  guests 
January  24  to  May  31, 1923 
Sailing  eastward  from  New  York 
A kaleidoscopic  panorama  of  the  world 
/v  we  live  in  — the  wonders  of  the 
living  age — the  marvels  of  bygone  civil- 
izations— many  different  peoples  and 
races  — strange  customs — you  will  find 
them  all  in  this  Qolden  Jubilee  Crtfise, 
which  marks  the  50th  year  since  Thomas 
Cook,  the  founder  of  our  organization, 
conducted  his  first  tour  around  the 
world.  On  a magnificent  new  Cunarder 
you  will  circumnavigate  the  globe  in- 
127  days  — days  that  will  ever  be  grate- 
fully remeihbered. 

There  is  a wonderful  itinerary  with  visits  at 
Mediterranean  Ports — Egypt,  etc.  four  weeks  in 
British  India,  Dutch  East  IndiesandStraits  Settle- 
ments“"Saigon,  Manila,  China -“two  v^eks  in 
Japan,  etc. — visiting  each  country  under  the 
most  favorable  climatic  conditions. 

Full  Information  and  Literature  on  Request 

THOS.  COOK  & SON 

245  Broadway  NEW  YORK  561  Fifth  Ave. 

Boston  Chicago  Los  Angeles  Toronto 
Philadelphia  SanFiancisco  Montreal  Vancouver 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country  of  Fish  and  Game  . 

A Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.,  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon  and 
Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland 
say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with 
such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully 
forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 


Saddle  and  Pack-Horse  Excursions 

W/^  A J-V  ¥ p U 70  Mile  House  Post  OfEce,  Brown  Meadows  Ranch 

• ■*-*  Cariboo  Road,  B.  C.  Canada 

Reference:  BANK  OF  MONTREAL.  ASHCROFT,  B.  C. 


r— /2r^anadian-n 

V ui  s e s 

New  York^Halifax-  Quebec 

The  Palatial  Twin-Screw 


S.  S.  “FORT  HAMILTON” 

will  make  3 unusually  attractive  yachting  cruises  (no  freight) 

New”Yotk“  JULY  22  and  AUG.  5-19 


Stopping  one  day  (each  way)  at  Halifax — Two  days  at  Quebec 
Sailing  through  the  Gut  of  Canso  and  Northumberland  Straits,  the  broad  St.  Lawrence,  up  the 
Saguenay  River  and  thence  on  to  Quebec.  Magnificent  scenery,  smooth  water,  cool  weather.  The 
ship  has  spacious  promenade  decks,  and  deck  games,  many  rooms  with  bath,  finest  cuisine,  etc. 
Orchestra  for  Dancing. 

The  round  trip  occupies  12  days,  rate  $150  and  up 
or  one  way  to  Quebec,  5 days,  $80  and  up. 

No  Passports  required  for  these  cruises.  For  illustrated  literature  address 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  UNE 

34  Whitehall  Street,  New  York,  or  any  Tourist  Agent 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream,  It  will  identify  you. 
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Forest  and  Stream 


In  transactions  between  strangers,  the  purchase  price  in  the  form  of  a draft,  money  order  or 
certified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should  be  deposited  with  some  disinterested  third  person  or 
with  this  ofiBce  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be  transferred  until  the  dog  has  been 
received  and  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


AIREDALES  HOUNDS  (Continued) 


AIREDALES,  BIG,  HUSKY  FARM  RAISED 
pups,  hunting  stock,  parents  registered,  males 
$1.5,  females  $10.  \V.  H.  Hoskins,  Wilmington, 

Ohio. 


AIREDALE  PUPS,  THAT  ARE  AIRE- 
dales.  Here  You  Can  Get  What  You  Want. 
Dr.  Knox,  Box  50,  Danbury,  Conn. 


AIREDALE  PUPS  AT  $10.00  AND  $15.00 

each.  Extra  good,  with  black  coats.  Eligible  to 
A.  K.  C.  Registry.  A1  Aikins,  Readstown,  Wis- 
consin. 


AIREDALE  PUPS.  PEDIGREED,  ELIGI- 
ble  to  register.  Females  $10,  males  $15.  Ulysse 
Febuary,  Ridgeway,  111. 


LIONHEART  AIREDALES— SUPREME  IN 
courage  and  intelligence ; modern  in  "quality”  and 
appearance : with  the  one-man  disposition,  nose, 
hunting  ability  and  general  usefulness  of  the  old 
school  Airedale.  We  can  prove  it._  Sales  list  and 
literature  on  request.  Lionheart  Kennels,  Victor, 
Montana. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAYS 


CHESAPEAKES,  THE  GREATEST  NAT- 
uial  retrievers,  the  only  dogs  for  ducks.  Puppies 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  dollars  each,  broken 
dogs,  trained  by  an  expert,  $200.  The  best  breed- 
ing and  working  stock  possible  to  obtain,  every 
dog  over  distemper.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Geo.  C.  Walters,  Omaha,  Neb.,  4702  No.  14  St. 


FOR  SALE— CHESAPEAKE  PUPPIES,  3 
months  old.  World's  greatest  natural  retrievers. 
C.  C.  Pink,  Oconomowoc.  Wisconsin. 


BIRD  DOGS 


ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES,  SIRED  BY 
“Master  Boaz,”  out  of  "Lorna  Doone,”  whelped 
June  5th;  all  papers.  Price,  $40  each.  A.  H. 
H ibbard.  East  Woodstock,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— ENGLISH  LLEWELLYN, 
Irish  setter  pups,  trained  dogs,  pointers.  Irish 
water  spaniels  and  Chesapeake  Bay  retrievers,  both 
pups,  trained  dogs ; enclose  0 cents  stamps  for  lists. 
Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  la. 


FOR  SALE— ENGLISH  SETTER,  MALE  21 
months  old,  thoroughly  trained;  tender  retriever; 
$125.  Elmer  Demman,  103  S.  Buchanan  St.,  Dan- 
ville, Illinois. 


HOUNDS 


BEAGLES,  RABBIT,  FOX,  COON,  SKUNK, 
Opossum,  Hounds,  Setters,  Pointers  on  trial 
broken,  unbroken.  Pet  and  fami  dogs,  pups, 
pigeons,  swine.  Catalogue  10  cents  stamps. 
Kiefer’s  Garden  Spot  Kennels,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BEAGLES,  RABBIT  HOUNDS.  WELL 

broken,  country-raised,  best  lot  broken  dogs  ever 
had.  Broken  foxhounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk, 
squirrel,  groundhog  dogs,  setters,  airedales.  Cir- 
cular 10c.  Brown’s  Kennels,  York,  Pa. 


BEAGLES,  FOX,  COON  HOUNDS.  BROKEN 
puppies.  Trial.  Iff.  Baublitz,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa. 


COONHOUND  PUPS;  MALES  $10,  FE- 

males  $5.  Wm.  Carter,  Buckland,  Mass, 


FOR  SALE— AMERICAN  REDBONE  FOX- 
hound  pups,  three  months  old.  G.  Leatherdale, 
Orillia,  Ontario,  Canada. 


FOR  SALE— COONHOUND  PUPS.  FOUR 
months  old.  G.  H.  Holden,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  — COON  AND  OPPOSSUM 
hounds,  skunk  and  rabbit  hounds,  also  setters  and 
pointers,  thoroughly  trained,  sent  on  trial.  Frye’s 
Kennels,  Finger,  Tenn. 


FOR  S A L E — CROSS  - BRED  ENGLISH 
bloodhound  and  Canadian  foxhound  pups,  are  best 
coon,  fox,  lynx,  wolf  and  bear  dogs ; extra  loud, 
steady  tonguers,  true  trailers.  All  day  stayers ; 
write.  Charles  Reasbeck,  \'ankleek  Hill,  Ontario. 


FOR  SALE — LITTER  LONG-EARED  COON- 
hound  pups,  ancestors  tor  many  generations  used 
for  treeing  purposes.  Pair  $10.  Carl  Montgomery, 
Memphis,  Mo. 


GUARANTEED  COONHOUNDS  AND  AIRE- 
dales,  on  trial.  Vance  Martin,  Ford,  Va. 


McLISTER  BROS.,  BRIGHTON,  TENNES- 
see.  Send  coon,  opossum,  skunk  and  rabbit 
hounds  anywhere  on  free  trial.  List  10c. 


NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS,  IRISH  WOLF- 
hounds,  trained  bloodhounds,  deerhounds,  fox- 
hounds. Illustrated  catalog,  ten  cents.  Rookwood 
Kennels,  Lexington,  Ky. 


PURE -BRED  AMERICAN  FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable  for  coon,  cat,  skunk,  opossum,  mink,  deer, 
fox,  wolves  and  rabbits.  Trained  and  untrained; 
also  puppies,  jfuly  and  Walkers  strains.  Trained 
dogs  sold  on  ten  days’  trial.  J.  E.  Adams,  New 
Florence,  Mo. 


RABBIT  HOUND  ENGLISH  BEAGLE  FE- 
male,  2 years.  Nicely  started,  not  gun-shy,  $20. 
One  female  coon  dog,  1 year,  good  tree  barker, 
$20.  Wm.  Carter,  Buckland,  Mass. 

THOROUGHLY  BROKEN  BEAGLE 
hounds,  guaranteed  good  hunters  and  not  gun-shy ; 
also  partly  broken.  Warren  Henderson,  Downing- 
ton.  Pa. 


TRAINED  COON  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS; 
combination  coon,  skunk,  opossum  and  squirrel 
dogs.  Young  hounds  and  pups.  On  approval. 
List  10c.  Jas.  H.  Grisham,  Wheeler,  Miss. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAGLES  ARE  RAPIDLY  BECOMING 
the  leading  sporting  dog.  Hounds  and  Hunting 
have  more  beagle  news  than  all  other  magazines 
combined.  Sample,  20c.  ; $1..50  yearly.  Desk  F, 
Hounds  and  Hunting,  Decatur,  111. 


BIRD  DOGS,  HOUNDS,  ALL  KINDS; 
Airedale  terriers.  Trial.  Guaranteed.  lOO-page 
illustrated  catalogue  10c.  Blue  Grass  Farm  Ken- 
nels, Dept.  18,  Berry,  Kentucky. 

BREED  — THOROUGHBRED  COCKER 
spaniels,  foxterriers,  Airedales.  Also  pigeons. 
“National,”  7115  S.  Halsted,  Chicago. 


DIXIE  KENNELS,  KENNESAW,  GA.,  OF- 
fer  setters,  pointers.  Walker,  birdsong,  beagle, 
rip  rap,  redbone  hounds.  We  breed  Airedales, 
collies,  black  shepherds,  St.  Bernards.  Newfound- 
lands. police  dogs.  State  wants.  List  10c. 

POLICE  DOGS  FROM  CHOICE  IMPORT- 
ed  registered  prize  winning  stock  producers.  Rice 
& Rice  Kennels,  Spencer,  Ihd. 


SMOOTH  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES.  REG- 
istered  and  best  of  Sabine  breeding.  $15  to  $25. 
Maridell  Kennels,  Eldorado  Springs.  ,Mo. 


WANTED— DOGS  TO  TRAIN 


WANTED  — BIRD  DOGS  TO  TRAIN, 
plenty  game  setters  and  rabbit  hounds  for  sale, 
sent  on  trial.  Catalog  free.  O.  K.  Kennels, 
hlarydel,  Md. 


WANTED— BIRD  DOGS  FOR  TRAINING. 
Thirty-two  years’  experience  in  developing  high- 
class  grouse  and  quail  do.gs.  Excellent  references ; 
terms  reasonable.  A.  E.  Seidel,  Danville,  Pa. 


he  does  not  thereby  injure  his  neignbor. 

Mr.  Bannon  advances  two  very  pecu- 
liar ideas  in  his  article.  First,  that  se- 
vere winters  take  heavy  toll  from  coveys 
of  quails,  killing  what  might  as  well  be 
taken  by  the  sportsman,  and  second,  that 
the  farmers  would  take  more  interest  in 
caring  for  the  quails,  and  by  increased 
watchfulness  make  the  existence  of  a bag 
limit  unnecessary,  if  the  quails  were  his 
absolute  property  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained on  his  land.  Suppose,  in  answer 
to  the  first,  a covey  contained  twenty 
birds  and  a hunter  kills  half  of  them; 
would  severe  weather  be  more  merciful 
on  the  remaining  ten  than  it  would  have 
been  had  the  hunter  not  killed  his  part, 
and  if  not  what  has  that  to  do  with  it? 

As  to  the  other  idea  above  mentioned, 
the  farmer  already  has  all  the  benefits 
which  can  be  derived  from  the  splendid 
appetite  and  excellent  digestion  of  the 
quail ; he  may,  I believe,  kill  them  on 
his  own  land  during  the  opening  season 
without  paying  a license  in  any  state 
where  the  killing  of  quails  is  at  all  per- 
mitted, and  he  may,  if  he  so  desires,  en- 
tirely prevent  others  from  killing  them 
on  his  land,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  he  should  be  any  more  interested 
in  their  welfare  if  the  state  were  to  turn 
them  over  to  him  absolutely. 

C.  L.  Daniel,  Arkansas. 


MR.  BANNON’S  REPLY 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

Any  sportsman  interested  in  this 
problem  should  read  the  learned 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  (Seer  v.  Connecticut, 
161  U.  S.  519.  The  Court  traces  and 
explains  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  state  owns  all  game  within  its  con- 
fines. Mr.  Justice  White,  in  that  opin- 
ion, quotes  with  approval  from  Ex  parte 
Maicr,  103  California,  476,  as  follows: 
“The  wild  game  within  a state  be- 
longs to  the  people  in  their  collective  sov- 
ereign capacity.  It  is  not  the  subject  of 
private  ownership  except  so  far  as  tlw 
people  may  elect  to  make  it  so.” 

Ours  is  a government  of  the  people,  and 
it  is  for  the  people  to  settle  the  policy 
of  the  state  with  respect  to  property 
held  in  common.  In  Mr.  Daniel’s  own 
state  (Arkansas)  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided in  Organ  v.  State,  56  Arkansas, 
270,  that, 

“As  all  right  of  property  in  them  (the 
fish)  is  derived  from  the  state,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  as  the  legislature  im- 
poses. It  saw  fit  in  the  act  assailed  to 
confer  a right  of  property,  but  to  so 
limit  it  that  the  article  should  not  be 
shipped  from  the  state.” 

All  that  I have  suggested  is  the  con- 
conferring  of  a right  of  property,  subject 
to  reasonable  regulations. 

Governments  long  since  extinguished 
common  ownership  in  many  forms  of 
property.  The  state  vests  individual 
ownership  of  game  in  the  citizen  who 
reduces  the  game  to  his  possession  in 
accordance  with  law.  It  may  prescribe 
the  conditions  under  which  game  may  be 
held  in  captivity.  It  may  prescribe  the 
season  during  which  game  may  be  re- 
duced to  individual  ownership ; the  quan- 
tity, sex,  and  kind  of  game  that  may  be 
{Continued  on  page  384) 


MANY  BUYERS  FOR  MR.  HECKLER’S  DOGS 
FOREST  AND  STREAM : Please  insert  the  enclosed  advertisement  in  the  next  issue  of 

Forest  and  Stream.  My  last  ad  brought  plenty  of  buyers. 

ISAAC  HECKLER,  North  Wales,  Pa. 
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In  the  Big  Cities,  Along  Blazed  Trails  and  in  the  Small  Villages  Your  Classified  Advertisement 


if  Printed  Here  Will  Reach  Thousands  of  Sportsmen 

Among  these  thousands  are  a great  many  that  can  use  and  that  will  pay  money  for  the  sporting  equipment  that  you  no  longer  need. 
Guns,  rifles,  canoes,  boats,  dogs,  reels,  fishing  rods — all  kinds  of  old  hunting  and  fishing  equipment — can  be  sold  or  exchanged  here. 
Write  a brief  description  of  your  possession — send  it  with  a remittance  of  ten  cents  per  word  (Initials  and  numbers  count  as  a word). 
We  accept  stamps,  coin,  money  orders  or  checks.  Remittance  must  be  enclosed  with  order.  September  classified  columns  close  July  31st. 

The  Market  Place,  Forest  and  Stream  Magazine,  9 E.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


COINS  AND  CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE, 
and  German  5pf.,  3(lc. ; Italy  HOc.,  and  catalog  10c. 
Homer  Schultz,  King  City,  Mo. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  27c 
half-dollar  size  53c. ; eagle  cent  and  catalogue,  10c. 
Norman  Scliultz,  Box  14(i,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


GENUINE  INDIAN  BASKETS  AND  BEADS, 
wholesale  catalog.  tiilham,  Kelseyville,  Cal. 


BINQCULARS 


WAR  DEPARTMENT  SURPLUS  PRISM 
binoculars.  Enterprise  Company,  8 East  Third, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


BQATS-AND  LAUNCHES 


FREE  TRIAL,  JOHNSON  OUTBOARD  Mo- 
tors. Hyde  propellers,  accessories,  cut  prices,  free 
deliveries.  Large  variety,  new,  rebuilt,  engines. 
Canoes,  Camping  Outfits,  Bicycle  Motors.  Free 
catalogues.  Canadian  Boat  & Engine  Exchange, 
Toronto,  Canada. 


16-FOOT  ROWBOAT.  EASILY  MADE. 

Construction  blueprint  30c.  Wee-Sho-U  Co., 
Western  Market,  Detroit,  Mich. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  SPORTSMAN 


SPORTS,  HUNTING  AND  FISHING 
books.  Send  3c.  for  large  catalogue  of  Rare  and 
Out-of-Print  Books,  Pamphlets  and  Engravings 
relating  to  out-door  life  and  pastimes,  nature-study 
and  kindred  subjects.  Franklin  Bookshop,  030 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 
ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  E.xperience  un- 
necessary ; details  free.  Press  syndicate,  529,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC.,  ARE 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  manuscript  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  518  Hannibal,  Mo. 


DUCK  ATTRACTIONS 


ATTRACT  FISH  AND  DUCKS  IN  SWARMS 
by  planting  their  favorite  foods  NOW.  Expert 
planting  information  free.  Prices  lowest  now. 
Write  Terrell’s  Aquatic  Farm,  Dept.  H-231,  Osh- 
kosh, W'is. 


FISH  WITH  LIVE  BAIT 


FISHERMEN— LIVE  BAIT  FOR  FRESH 
and  salt  water  fishing.  Send  for  descriptive  price 
list.  Bait  shipped  parcel  post.  American  Bait 
Co..  10  South  5th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HELLGRAMMITES,  35c.  DOZ.,  $2.90  PER 

hundred.  Shipped  anywhere,  parcel  post.  Ameri- 
can Bait  Co.,  10  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FUR  RUGS 


LYNX,  WILDCAT,  COYOTE  RUGS,  HEAD 
mount,  open  mouth,  lined,  felt  border,  also  num- 
ber prettily  marked  calfskins.  From  ten  to  thirty- 
five  dollars.  Write  Roy  Vail,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


CLEVELAND  GUN  SHOP,  MINNEAPOLIS. 
Gunsmiths ; large  assortment  of  used  guns  always 
in  stock.  205  South  Seventh  St. 


FOR  SALE— EIGHTEEN  NINETY  FIVE 
Winchester  caliber  thirty  Army.  P.  R.  Westover, 
Frugality,  Pa. 


GENUINE  AUSTRIAN  MANNLICHER- 

Schoenauer  Featherweight  Sporting  Rifles.  6.5 
mm.  I.imited  nuantity.  Price  $4.5.  Address 
P.  O.  Box  672,  Wilmington,  Del. 


GUNS  & AMMUNITION  (Continued) 


GENUINE  MAUSER  AUTOMATICS.  THE 

Famous  9-shot,  tlie  Most  Powerful  Automatic 
known,  shoots  standard  Ammunition,  Safety  at- 
tachments easily  taken  down  and  assembled,  low- 
est prices.  25  Cal.,  $10.50;  32  Cal.,  $11.50;  Gen- 
uine Luger  30  Cal.,  $18.50;  25  Cal.  Automatic 
Cartridges,  50,  $1.2.5 ; 32  Cal.  Cartridges,  50,  $1.50 ; 
30  Cal.  Luger  Cartridges,  50,  $1.75.  Send  no 
money.  Pay  Postman  on  Delivery.  Pittsburgh 
Watch  Co.,  970  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


LUGER  PISTOLS,  BARRELS  4",  6",  8",  12" 
and  16"  ; Mauser  pistols,  long  barrels,  holster  stocks 
for  both.  Super-accurate  Mauser  Springfields,  gen- 
uine Manniicher-Schoenauer  rifles.  Catalog,  ten 
cents.  Pacific  Arms  Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 


OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS 
bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Kentucky  flintlock 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns,  swords, 
powder-horns,  etc.  Lists  free.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  873  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


REBLUE  YOUR  GUNS  FORMULA— RE- 
bluing  rust  remover ; nitro  solvent  oil ; all  for  $1. 
Leslie  Powis,  Witt,  111. 


SHOOTING  IRONS— 16-GAUGE  WINCHES- 

ter  Pump,  22  Winchester  Automatic,  22  Marlin 
Repeater,  cheap.  Dixie  Kennels,  Kennesaw,  Ga. 


LIVE  STOCK 


CHINESE  RINGNECK  AND  FANCY 

Pheasants,  Wild  Turkeys,  Northern  Bob-White 
and  Blue  Valley  Quail.  Ruffed  Sharp-tailed,  Pin- 
nated and  Sage  Grouse,  Hungarian  Partridges, 
Wild  Ducks  and  Geese.  Jaser’s  Pheasantry,  Wal- 
halla,  Michigan. 


FERRETS  FOR  KILLING  RATS.  WHITE 
or  Brown.  A-1  Stock.  Write  for  prices.  Irving 
Stocking,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


REGISTERED  SILVER  BLACK  AND 
Cross  Fox  pups  for  sale,  fall  delivery  finest  stock. 
Carlson  & Hedin  Fox  Ranch,  Alborn,  Minnesota. 


WHITE  AND  BROWN  FERRETS— PRICES 

free.  Book  on  Ferrets  10c.  Muzzles  25c.  each. 
Bert  Ewell,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FADED  PICTURES,  TINTYPES,  DAGUER- 

reotypes,  restored  and  enlarged.  New  process. 
Perfect  results.  Reasonable  costs.  Roanoke  Photo 
Finishing  Co.,  507  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


KODAK  FINISHING.  KODAK,  CAMERA 

repairing.  Delevoping  and  printing  for  amateurs. 
One-day  service.  Complete  line  of  photo  supplies. 
Write:  Radium,  Studio  No.  1.3,  847  Belmont, 
Chicago. 


TRIAL  ORDER— MAIL  US  20c.  WITH  ANY 

size  film  or  six  negatives  for  development  and  six 
velvet  prints.  24-hour  service.  Get  premium 
list.  Roanoke  Photo  Finishing  Co.,  220  Bell  Ave., 
Roanoke,  Va. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


FOR  SALE— AN  8 x 10  KAKEE  WALL 

tent  with  large  fly ; one  .30.  .30.  Winchester  rifle, 
one  Abercrombie  sleeping  bag  with  rubber  mat- 
tress ; one  IS-foot  split  bamboo  and  salmon  rod, 
with  reel  and  line.  All  in  first  class  condition. 
E.  F.  Van  Dusen,  Eltingville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

“FLORIDA”— WRITE  FOR  LARGE  LIST 

of  homes,  farms,  groves,  hotels  and  stores  for 
sale.  Florida  Investment  Co.,  Tampa,  Florida. 


$5.00  DOWN;  $5.00  MONTH;  FIVE-ACRE 
fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm ; river  front ; Ozarks ; 
$100.00.  Hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  1973  North 
Fifth,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— TRACT  OF  1,000  ACRES  ON 
New  River  in  Onslow  County.  Excellent  location 
for  Hunting  Lodge.  Fine  fishing.  Geo.  A.  Hurst 
Estate,  Jacksonville,  N.  C. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN  (Continued) 


GUNNING  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE,  TWO 
pieces  of  desirable  property  for  duck  hunting. 
One  piece  on  Backbay,  Virginia.  Another  piece 
located  on  Currituck  Sound,  North  Carolina.  Both 
places  located  in  the  best  hunting  section  on  these 
waters.  S.  H.  Ewell,  Munden,  Va. 


TRAILER 


FOR  SALE— ONE  OLARE  AUTO  TRAILER. 
$250.  Never  used.  H.  W.  Butler,  Beaver  Falls, 


BOOKS 

Of  Interest  to  the  Outdoorsman 

(see  also  page  337) 

AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  No  single  gunner,  however  wide 
his  experience,  has  himself  covered  the  whole 
broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none  knows  so 
much  about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left 
for  him  to  learn.  Each  one  may  acquire  a vast 
amount  of  novel  information  by  reading  this 
complete  and  most  interesting  book.  It  de- 
scribes, with  a portrait,  every  species  of  duck, 
goose,  and  swan  known  to  North  America;  tells 
of  the  various  methods  to  capture  each,  the 
guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys  and  boats  used 
in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account  every 
published  of  the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  dog. 
About  600  pages,  58  portraits  of  fowl,  8 full-page 
plates,  and  many  vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by 
Wilmot  Townsend.  Library  edition.  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  GAME  BIRDS.  By  Chester  A. 
Reed.  Is  a book  written  especially  for  sports- 
men as  a concise  guide  to  the  identification  of 
game  birds  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Over 
one  hundred  species  of  game  birds  are  faith- 
fully depicted  by  the  colored  pictures,  and  the 
text  gives  considerable  idea  of  their  habits  and 
tells  where  they  are  to  be  found  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  These  illustrations  are  re- 
produced from  water-colqr  paintings  by  the 
author,  whose  books  on  birds  and  flowers  have 
had  the  largest  sale  of  any  ever  published  in 
this  country.  They  are  made  by  the  best  known 
process  by  one  of  the  very  first  engraving 
houses  in  the  country  and  the  whole  typography 
is  such  as  is  rarely  seen  in  any  book.  The 
cover  is  a very  attractive  and  unique  one,  a 
reproduction  of  leather  made  from  the  back  of 
a boa  constrictor  with  set-in  pictures  of  game 
birds.  50  cents. 

FOX_  TERRIER,  THE.  By  Williams  Haynes. 
As  in  his  other  books  on  the  terrier,  Mr.  Haynes 
takes  up  the  origin  and  history  of  the  breed, 
its  types  and  standards,  and  the  more  exclusive 
representatives  down  to  the  present  time. 
Training  the  fox  terrier — his  care  and  kennel- 
ing in  sickness  and  health — and  the  various 
uses  to  which  he  can  be  put — are  among  the 
phases  handles.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.00. 

PRACTICAL  BAIT  CASTING.  By  Larry  St. 
John.  This  book  deals  with  tackle  and  methods 
used  in  catching  black  bass.  It  is  based  upon 
wide  and  varied  experience  of  the  author  in 
the  Middle  West.  Illustrated.  Flex,  cloth. 
$1.00. 

RIFLES  AND  RIFLE  SHOOTING.  By  Charles 
Askins.  A practical  manual  describing  various 
makes  and  mechanisms,  in  addition  to  discussing 
in  detail  the  range  and  limitations  in  the  use 
of  the  rifle.  Illustrated.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.00. 

TRAPPERS’  GUIDE.  By  S.  Newhouse.  A 
manual  of  instructions  for  capturing  all  kinds 
of  fur-bearing  animals  and  for  curing  their 
skins,  with  observations  on  the  fur  trade,  hints 
on  life^  in  the  woods  and  narratives  of  hunting 
excursions,  trapping ; hints  on  construction  of 
traps,  where  and  how  to  place  them;  also  hints 
on  fur  farming.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

All  Prices  Postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9 East  40th  Street  New  York  City 
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Forest  and  Stream 


At  Last  We  Have  It! 

SPRATT’S 

OVALS 

The  famous  pocket  biscuit. 

About  120  of  these  weigh  a pound. 

Toys  want  them  every  day,  but  they 
make  a fine  snack  for  big  dogs  also. 

Write  for  sample  and  send  2c.  stamp 
for  catalogue,  “Dog  Culture.’* 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


D O G D O M 

America’s  Greatest  Dog  Magazine 

Devoted  to  evil  breeds 
Monthly  articles  by  Freeman  Lloyd,  A.  F. 
Hochwalt,  Lillian  C.  Raymond-Mallock, 
W.  R.  Van  Dyck,  Bert  Franklin,  D.V.M., 
and  other  well  known  writers.  Profusely 
illustrated.  Twenty  cents  a copy.  Send 
for  free  sample. 

$2.00  a year;  Canadian,  $2.25;  Foreign,  $2.50 
DOGDOM  Book  Department  can  supply 
any  book  about  dogs  published.  Write  to- 
day for  book-list. 

DOGDOM 

F.  E.  Bechmann,  Publisher 

509  City  Nat*l  Bank  Bldg*.*  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


$4  MAKES  PERFECT  BIRD  DOG  $4 

Ideal  Exclusive  Combination  Offer 

20ih  Century  Bird  Dog  Book  (ldr.n) 

By  Er.  Shelley 
and 

NEW  AND  IMPORTED  TRAINO  COLLAR 

Train  Your  Dog  at  Home! 

The  Book  Teaches  The  Traino  Trains 

Four  Dollars  for  Both — Postage  Prepaid 

This  combination  can  be  obtained  only  from 

FREEMAN  LLOYD,  Oscawana,  N.  Y. 

p MAKES  PERFECT  BIRD  DOG  P 


9sl  Hand  Lanloi'ii 


A powerful,  portable  lamp  giving  300  Candle 
Power  white  light.  Just  what  the  camper 
needs.  Safe,  reliable,  econoraicaL  Abso- 
lutely rain,  storm  and  bug  proof.  Burns 
either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  No  camp  com- 
plete without  it.  Retail  price  $9.00.  Spe- 
cial price  $5.00  postpaid. 

The  Best  Light  Co.  ohio 


Denfs  Jition 


A marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that 
are  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
and  unthrifty,  with  harsh  staring 
coat,  materated  eyes  and  high 
colored  urine.  There  is  nothing 
to  equal  them  for  distemper, 
mange,  eczema  and  debilitating 
diseases.  You  will  notice  the 
difference  after  a few  doses. 
At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents 

The  Dent  Medicine  Company 


Newburgh,  New  York 


Toronto,  Canada 


^^iractica^^Ueatis^^^^og^^ii^^hei^^reatinen^^ 


In  Writing 


TRAINING  A POINTER 

IMPORTANT  STEPS  IN  DEVELOPING  THE  NATURAL 
APTITUDE  OF  FISHEL’S  FRANK’S  GRANDSON 

By  G.  F.  HAMILTON 


HE  Kid  finally  ar- 
rived, but  not  till  I 
had  met  half  a dozen 
trains  and  telephoned 
the  express  office  sev- 
eral times  to  ask  if 
he  had  come.  He  had 
traveled  from  Minne- 
sota to  New  York,  a 
distance  of  over  one 
thousand  miles,  arriv- 
ing in  fine  condition, 
yet  very  glad  to  get 
out  of  his  crate.  His  pedigree,  which 
arrived  several  days  before  him,  showed 
his  grandsire  to  be  no  less  a shining  light 
than  that  grand  old  pointer  Fishel’s 
Frank.  Would  the  pup  be  equal  to  his 
breeding  ? Although  not  an  authority  on 
dogs,  I know  how  I want  a pointer  to 
look.  While  inspecting  this  three- 
months-old  pup,  I -decided  there  were 
only  two  things  about  him  that  did  not 
exactly  suit  me.  His  eyes  were  a little 
light  and  he  had  too  much  liver  color. 
However  I was  pretty  well  satisfied  that 
when  developed  he  would  be  a good 
specimen.  Then  and  there  he  wasi  chris- 
tened Fishel’s  Frank’s  Grandkid,  hoping 
it  would  have  a good  influence  over  him. 
The  Kid  found  a fine  new  kennel  with 
plenty  of  room  and  a good  straw  bed. 
Either  he  was  very  tired  or  on  his  good 
behavior  because  he  laid  down  and  re- 
mained quiet  all  night. 

For  a week  I just  made  friends  with 
him,  feeding  him  myself,  and  two  or 
three  times  a day  letting  him  loose  from 
his  chain  for  exercise.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  I decided  his  development 
should  start. 

I figured  the  first  lesson  should  be 
teaching  him  to  follow  me.  A sash  cord 
with  a ring  fastened  at  one  end  and  an- 
other ring  about  a foot  from  the  first 
ring  makes  a fine  lead.  When  pulled  by 
the  handler,  the  cord  tightens  about  the 


dog’s  neck,  loosening  as  soon  as  a little  ! 
slack  is  given.  The  Kid  showed  good 
judgment,  following  along  pretty  well. 

Of  course  eve^  once  in  a while  he 
would  lag  behind  or  jump  ahead,  but 
a slight  jerk  on  the  cord  would  bring 
him  to  his  place,  when  the  cord  would 
become  slack  again.  This  lesson  was 
merely  to  teach  him  to  come  to  me  in 
answer  to  the  order  “Come  On.”  After 
practising  this  lesson  three  different  I 
times,  I started  out  with  the  rope  in  my  ; 
pocket.  The  Kid  followed  until  we  came 
to  a cross  street,  where  he  evidently  was 
frightened,  as  he  went  for  home  at  a 
three-minute  clip.  He  payed  no  attention 
to  my  command  “Come  On”  or  to  my 
coaxing,  so  I went  home  after  him.  In 
the  next  half  hour  I taught  him  what 
“Come  On”  meant — a lesson  he  never 
forgot.  I found  him  in  his  kennel,  put 
the  rope  on  him  and  with  a quick  jerk  , 
ordered  “Come  On.”  He  did  not  move. 
The  second  time  I jerked  a little  harder, 
and  the  third  time  still  harder.  At  the 
third  command  and  pull  on  the  cord  he 
came,  and  we  went  again  to  the  cross 
street  and  beyond  it.  If  he  hung  back 
now  or  showed  signs  of  going  home 
again,  the  order  “Come  On”  and  only  a 
slight  jerk  on  the  cord  would  fetch  him,  , 
as  he  had  learned  at  the  kennel  that  . 
every  successive  jerk  was  a little  harder. 
We  covered  the  samel  course  three  times 
before  he  came  'willingly.  Then  I tried 
him  with  the  rope  dragging.  He  fol-  j 
lowed  for  about  one  hundred  feet,  then  , 
suddenly  reversed  his  course,  but  I suc- 
ceeded in  stepping  on  the  dragging  rope, 
bringing  him  up  short.  As  he  reached 
the'  end  of  the  rope  I ordered  “Come 
On.”  He  came,  but  soon  tried  to  go 
home  again,  when  I repeated  my  stop- 
ping procedure.  After  three  attempts  at 
different  times,  he  gave  up  and  followed. 
Before  wm  quit  we  went  over  this  same  ' 
course  three  times  with  the  rope  in  my 
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pocket  — the  Kid  had  learned  what 
“Come  On”  meant.  At  the  end  of  this 
lesson  I patted  and  praised  the  pup,  gave 
him  a good  meal  and  left  him  at  his  ken- 
nel with  his  tail  wagging. 

The  next  lesson  was  in  retrieving.  He 
did  this  naturally,  but  needed  some  point- 
ers to  perfect  him.  I first  picked  up  a 
small  wooden  block  and  threw  it  off 
about  eight  feet  in  front  of  him.  He 
ran  after  it  but  did  not  pick  it  up.  1 
then  threw  my  glove  and  the  Kid  ran 
and  picked  it  up.  I called  to  him  with 
the  order  “Come  On”  and  took  the  glove 
from  his  mouth.  He  never  refused  to 
retrieve  my  glove.  My  problem  here 
was  quite  simple  as  all  I had  to  do  was 
to  substitute  other  objects  for  the  glove. 
First  I would  have  him  fetch  the  glove 
several  times,  then  without  his  seeing 
me,  I would  substitute  the  block.  .The 
Kid  would  run  to  it  but  refuse  to  pick 
it  up.  When  using  the  glove  I would 
say  “Dead  Bird,  Fetch”  and  the  pup 
now  knew  what  that  order  meant,  but 
refused  to  obey  it  on  the  wooden  block. 
The  glove  made  a fine  object  to  chew 
and  play  with  and  the  Kid  took  full  ad- 
vantage of  this.  I wanted  to  discourage 
this  playing,  so  decided  to  teach  him 
forced  retrieving.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  placing  the  pup  squarely  in 
front  of  me  and  forcing  his  mouth  open 
with  one  hand  while  the  block  was 
placed  inside  with  the  other,  and  held 
there  for  about  a minute.  While  forcing 
him  to  take  the  block  I repeated  the 
order  “Fetch”  several  times.  He  knew 
what  I wanted  him  to  do  but  stubbornly 
refused.  I almost  lost  my  patience  in 
this  lesson,  but  remembered  that  if  I did 
I might  spoil  all  that  had  been  accom- 
plished, so  I took  the  Kid  back  to  his 
kennel.  The  next  evening  I tried  him 
again  and  the  very  first  time  I offered 
him  the  block  and  said  “Fetch,”  he  took 
hold  and  held  it.  From  that  time  on  he 
would  retrieve  almost  anything  from 
land. 

'^HE  Kid  now  was  retrieving  in  a 
business-like  manner,  but  I wanted 
him  to  fetch,  sit  down  in  front  of  me 
and  hold  the  “Dead  Bird”  until  I took 
it  from  his  mouth.  Therefore  I must 
teach  him  to  “Sit”  and  “Hold.”  It  was 
a simple  and  easy  matter  to  teach  him 
to  “Sit.”  I took  hold  of  his  collar  with 
one  hand,  and  gently  forced  him  to  a sit- 
ting position  with  the  other  by  pushing 
down  on  his  hind  quarters,  at  the  same 
time  repeating  the  command  “Sit”  sev- 
eral times.  After  he  had  learned  the 
meaning  of  the  order  “Sit”  and  would 
obey  promptly,  I began  to  move  about 
him  while  he  was  in  a sitting  position.  I 
kept  this  up  till  I could  go  out  of  his 
sight,  even  to  walking  around  the  house 
and  coming  up  behind  him  without  his 
moving.  When  I first  went  out  of  his 
sight  while  he  was  at  “Sit,”  I would 
place  him  close  to  one  side  of  the  house 
and  walking  backwards  with  my  eye  on 
him  disappear  around  the  corner.  From 
there  I would  peek  out  at  him,  being 
sure  he  saw  me,  then  dodge  back  out  of 
sight.  If  he  made  an  attempt  to  move  I 
would  order  “Sit.”  He  soon  learned  that 
he  must  sit  still  until  ordered  up.  A 
young  dog  that  is  as  full  of  pep  as  the 
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TERS  AND  SETTERS 

REGISTERED  PUPPIES,  from  the  best  blooded  and  best 
trained  Held  dogs  in  the  United  States.  Strong,  healthy, 
hearty  and  free  of  disease.  Two  to  five  months  old, 
either  sex.  $35-$ 75  each.  TRAINED  AND  EXPERI- 
ENCED shooting  dogs  and  brood  bitches,  some  bred 
bitches  showing  in  whelp.  Broken  on  quail,  chicken  or 
grouse.  Prices  $l25-$500,  each.  Write  your  wants. 
D.  R.  CAPPS  - - Amite  City,  Louisiana 


I Free  Dog  Book  I 

® by  noted  specialist.  Tells  how  to  ^ H 


FEED  AND  TRAIN 

your  dog 

KEEP  HIM  HEALTHY 

and 

CURE  DOG  DISEASES. 

How  to  put  dog  in  condition,  kill 
fleas,  cure  scratching,  mange,  dis- 
temper. Gives  twenty-flve  famous 


I 


Q-W  Dog  Remedies 


and  ISO  illustrations  of  dot  leads,  training  collars, 
harness,  stripping  combs,  dog  houses,  etc.  Mailed  free, 

Q-W  laboratories! 


Dept.  6 


Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey 


POHIC  38976 
Tbe  Lion  of  His  Tribe 
at  Stud.  A Winner — A 
Producer  Fee  $40.00 


Winner  of  all-American 
Endurance  Race.  Litter 
brother  to  Champion 
Mary  Montrose.  Peer- 
jess  on  the  bench  and 
in  the  field.  Dogs 
trained  and  handled. 
Setter,  pointers  and 
Walker  hounds  for  sale. 
20,000-acre  game  pre- 
serve. 

EDWARD  D.  GARR 

Lagrange,  Kentucky 


National  Dog  Food 

I 00%  Food  Value  Thoroughly  Cooked 
Wheat,  Barley,  Corn,  Beef  and  Bone 
Strength-Giving  Cereals  and  Invig- 
orating Meat.  Cooked  and  Ready  to 
Use.  For  All  Breeds,  Any  Age. 

Sold  to  Satisfy  or  Money  Back 

$5—100  lbs.  $23—500  lbs. 

Your  Order  To-Day  Will  Have  Im- 
mediate Attention.  Sample  on  Request. 

NATIONAL  FOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  5 Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Write  for  special  liats  of  famone 
Shomont  White  Collies.  We  are 
world's  iTOOst  breeders.  Our 
White  Collies  will  bring  beauty. 
watchfQlness  and  devotion  into 
your  home-joy  to  your  children 
pfety  to  your  herds.  Gentle.  In 
telUgent.  Write  for  low  offers. 

SHOMONT  KENNELS 
Box  106  Monticello.  Iowa 


*21!?  Stimulating  Oils®'  Pine  Forests 

^FLEAS^MANGB.^ 

USLDBYTHC  A.S.P.C.A  OF  NDV  YORK  CnV 
I tSSfaldeoWg^SANnASCTMMNy"^  Booklet 
vdirect  a31faA»St3aooiuyNFa  onrequegt 


English  Setters,  Pointers 

and 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  the  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Tel.  29-M 


Is  This  Worth  the  Price? 

Stop  your  dog  breaking  shot  and  wing. 
Teach  him  what  whoa!  means.  No  long 
trailing  rope  or  spike  collar.  Our  field 
dog  control  is  not  cruel.  Can  be  carried 
m pocket  and  attached  instantly  to  dog’s 
collar.  Dog  can’t  bolt.  Fast  dogs  can  be 
worked  _ in  close  and  young  ones  field 
broken  in  a week.  Works  automatically — 
principal  South  American  Bolas.  Sent 
postpaid  with  full  directions  for  $2.  Testi- 
monials and  booklet.  Making  a Meat  Dog 
sent  on  request. 

MAPLE  ROAD  KENNELS  New  Prettoi 


KENNEL  RECORD 

A book  containing  prepared  blanks  that 
will  enable  the  owner  to  immediately  register 
pedigrees  and  record  stud  visits,  whelps, 
sales,  winnings  and  all  minor  transactions. 

15  sets  of  blanks  — 4 blanks  to  set. 

60  pages.  Press-board  cover. 

Price  - - 75  cents  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 
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BENBOWS 


DOG 

MIXTURE 


Established  lb35 

Used  by  nearly 
40  winners  of  The 
Waterloo  Cup 
The  Great  Eijglish 
Dog  Remedy. 

Dependable  and 
harmless  and  easy  to 
administer. 

X^sed  by  the  leading 
English  and  .Anieri 
can  Breeders,  etc.,  to 
insure  ['erfecl  condi- 
tion, and  to  I’roduce  

smooth  and  healthy  appearing  coats.  Invalua- 
ble in  Distemper.  In  capsule  or  liauid  form. 
Send  for  descriptive  folder 
at  dealers  or  E.  FOUGERA  &.  CO..  Inc.. 
Sole  Importers,  90-92  Beekman  St.,  New  York 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

M«iled  free  te  any  address  by 

America’s 

tbe  Autber 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO..  Inc., 

Deg  Medicines 

129  West  24lh  Street, New  York 

Shooting  Dogs  Solicited 

AND  CAREFULLY  TRAINED 

Private  preserve  with  plenty  of.  birds 
Terms  $1S  per  month 

RUFUS  BARNETT 

MATHEWS,  ALABAMA.  Express  Office;  Pike  Road,  Ala. 


Raise  Silver  Foxes 

Easy  to  raise.  Larger  profits 
than  any  other  live  stock  rais* 
ing.  Stands  strictest  investiga* 
tion.  Recommended  by  Gov- 
ernment. 4 different  plans. 

One  will  suit  you.  Complete 
description  free.  Send  today. 

C.T.DRYZ,  Box  1033,  EAGLE  RIVER.  WIS. 


“"RAISE  — 

SILVER  FOX 

WE  BUY  ALL  YOU  CAN  RAISE 

Send  $1  for  book  of  flecrete  for  raising  Bitrer  fox,  and  blue  print 

s,  J.RDUFFUS.SIIVER  FOX  STORE  new  yonK.M.v. 
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Either  color, large 
or  small.  Mated 
pairs  or  dozen 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet,  10 
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Hounds  and  Beagles 

By  A FOX  HUNTER 

This  book  tells  how 
to  develop  the  young 
hound  into  a high- 
class  fox,  coon  or  rab- 
bit dog,  an  active,  in- 
telligent searcher  and 
a true  steady  driver 
on  the  trail.  Instruc- 
tions are  given  for 
correcting  common 
faults  such  as  babbling,  loafing  and  back 
trailing.  Instructions  are  given  for  de- 
veloping a pack,  and  the  subjects  of  field 
trials,  care,  conditioning,  handling  and 
treatment  are  adequately  covered.  Every 
man  who  loves  a hound  should  have  this 
hook, 

224  pages.  Ulus.,  Cartridge  Cover,  $1.00 

FOREST  & STREAM 

(BOOK  DEPARTMENT) 

9 E.  40th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Kid  does  not  like  to  sit  still  long.  I 
never  made  him  sit  much  more  than  a 
minute  at  a time. 

At  about  this  stage  of  the  game  the 
Kid  seemed  to  realize  that  when  I 
talked  to  him  in  a quiet  but  firm  tone,  he 
W'as  supposed  to  do  something.  He 
paid  more  attention  to  what  I said  and 
he  seemed  to  want  to  understand. 

To  teach  him  to  “Hold,”  I had  him  sit 
down  in  front  of  me,  and  handed  out  the 
“Dead  Bird”  with  tlie  command  “Fetch.  ’ 
As  soon  as  he  took  the  block  in  his 
mouth  I held  his  jaws  together  and  or- 
dered “Hold.”  I kept  this  practice  up 
till  it  was  only  necessary  for  me  to  touch 
him  lightly  under  the  lower  jaw  to  make 
him  hold.  I gradually  drew  my  hand 
away,  and  soon  he  would  hold  till  I took 
it  from  him. 

The  Kid  was  now  retrieving  perfectly. 
I could  throw  the  “Dead  Bird”  when 
he  was  not  looking;  then  say  “Dead 
Bird,  Fetch”  and  motion  the  direction 
with  my  hand  and  he  would  hunt  around 
till  he  winded  it.  Then  he  would  fetch 
it  to  me,  sit  down  and’hold  it  till  I took 
it  from  him. 

Our  only  game  bird  here  is  the  Ring 
Neck  Pheasant,  and  the  cock  bird  only 
can  be  taken.  This  means  that  a great 
many  hens  will  be  flushed  and  the  hunter 
and  his  dog  must  simply  stand  still  and 
watch  them  fly  away.  A young  dog  is 
very  apt  to  give  chase  and  sometimes  he 
runs  clear  off  the  map.  To  overcome 
this  chasing  I taught  the  Kid  to  “Whoa.” 
This  is  a very  simple  lesson.  Yet  for  a 
dog  to  stop  instantly  at  command  is  one 
of  the  most  important  stunts  he  could 
do.  If  you  can  stop  a hungry  dog  when 
he  is  going  after  a meal,  you  can  stop 
him  almost  anywhere. 

I took  a dish  of  food  up  to  the  Kid 
and  let  him  smell  of  it.  Then  I carried 
it  away  about  ten  feet  and  put  it  down 
in  plain  sight.  The  pup  was  tugging  at 
the  end  of  his  chain  to  reach  the  food. 
I slipped  the  cord  over  his  head  and  un- 
snapped the  chain.  He  went  for  his 
meal  on  a run.  When  within  two  feet 
of  it,  I took  the  slack  out  of  the  cord. 
As  he  was  brought  to  a sudden  stop  I 
ordered  “Whoa.”  When  he  started  up 
again  I repeated  the  command  and  gave 
a slight  pull  on  the  rope.  It  only  took  a 
few  repetitions  to  bring  home  the  fact 
that  “Whoa”  meant  stop.  In  a short 
time  I could  stop  the  Kid  anywhere,  even 
when  his  nose  was  within  a few  inches 
of  a piece  of  raw  beef. 

To  make  doubly  sure  of  stopping  the 
pup,  I taught  him  to  “Charge.”  Putting 
him  in  a sitting  position  I gently  pulled 
his  front  legs  out  from  under  him, 
which  let  him  down  with  his  fore  paws 
stretched  out  straight  in  front.  I held 
him  in  this  position  repeating  the  com- 
mand “Charge”  several  times.  This  took 
time  and  patience,  but  in  the  end  I could 
put  him  at  “Charge”  and  go  away  out 
of  his  sight  and  he  would  not  move. 
After  that  I used  the  command  “Whoa” 
and'  “Charge”  together  and  he  would 
stop  and  drop  at  once. 

1 (Continued  next  month) 


QUAIL  AND  THE  LAW 

{Continued  from  page  380) 
taken;  the  method  whereby  it  may  be 
taken;  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  it; 
and  the  supply  that  the  citizen  may  have 
in  possession.  If  the  state  may  order 
such  things,  why  may  it  not,  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  these  protectors 
of  growing  crops  and  increasing  these 
game  birds  for  the  sportsman,  further 
qualify  the  ownership  of  quail  as  I have 
suggested?  By  this  means  food  supply 
will  be  increased.  Mr.  Justice  White 
said : 

“Indeed,  the  source  of  the  police 
power  as  to  game  birds  . . . flows  from 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  preserve  for  its 
people  a valuable  food  supply.” 

It  is  immaterial  whether  the  food  sup- 
ply referred  to  be  in  the  birds  them- 
selves, or  in  the  food  indirectly  preserved 
through  the  predilection  of  the  birds  for 
insects  that  are  destructive  of  crops. 
Quail  are  not  such  wanderers  as  are 
migratory  game  birds.  They  select  a 
location  and  there  they  stay. 

The  illustrations  given  by  Mr.  Daniel 
of  uncertainty  in  the  ownership  of  game 
resulting  from  individual  ownership  are 
not  valid  reasons  against  such  owner- 
ship, because  some  game  birds  pass  not 
only  across  state  lines,  but  even  across 
international  boundaries.  Mallards 
owned  to-day  by  Arkansas,  may  be  owned 
by  Ohio  to-morrow,  and  owned  by  Great 
Britain  the  next  day.  The  conditions 
pointed  out  that  may  prevail  in  the  event 
of  private  ownership  already  exist  in 
public  ownership. 

If  a landowner  treats  his  quail  so  badly 
that  they  take  refuge  in  a neighbor’s 
fields  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law. 
Under  my  plan  quail  will  enjoy  the  ut- 
most of  protection,  they  will  increase  and 
thrive,  and  the  hunter  will  have  the 
sport  that  is  now  denied  him. 

Henry  Bannon,  Ohio. 


ADVENTURES  IN  ANGLING 

Adventures  in  angling,”  by 

Van  Campen  Heilner  (Stewart, 
Kidd  Co.,  1922,  233  pages,  price  $3.00) 
is  a book  of  colorful  yarns  such  as  an- 
glers will  spin  when  constrained  by  the 
exigencies  of  winter,  work,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  from  the  summer  seas  where 
their  spirits  are.  It  is  a narrative  of  per- 
sonal adventure,  mainly  with  the  big 
game  of  the  sea,  alligator,  amber  jack, 
barracuda,  dolphin,  sailfish,  swordfish, 
sunfish,  sharks,  salmon,  tarpon,  tuna,  etc. 

The  narrative  is  set  down  with  suffi- 
cient scrupulous  checking  by  daily  diary 
and  tape-line  to  be  of  value  as  an  his- 
toric record  of  contemporary  sport.  It 
is  full  of  the  charm  of  skies,  seas,  birds, 
and  the  various  natural  phenomena  that 
lure  the  angler-tourist  from  New  Jersey 
sands  to  South  Florida  Keys  and  South- 
ern California. 

Besides  chance  allusions,  three  pages 
of  appendix  describe  the  author’s  tackle 
preferences  in  detail.  The  book  is  en- 
riched by  numerous  interesting  photo- 
graphs of  fish  and  fishing,  also  several 
colored  paintings  by  Frank  Stick : the 
one  of  the  leaping  barracuda  especially 
original  and  striking. 


In  Wriliiiff  to  Ailvcrtiscrs  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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punch”  ‘with  your  30-30  rifle 


Use  the  US  Improved  Thirty-Thirty  Cartridge.  Thirteen 
per  cent  more  striking  energy  with  no  increase  in  cost. 
Longer  range,  lower  trajectory,  quicker  mushrooming. 

Has  170-grain  bullet,  2125  feet  peif  second  muzzle  velocity, 
1707  foot-pounds  striking  energy.  Your  dealer  has  them 
or  can  get  them.  Descriptive  circular  on  request. 
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HUNTING  ALASKA  SHEEP  AND  MOOSE 

FURTHER  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  MUSEUM’S  EXPEDITION  WHILE 
SEARCHING  FOR  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  GREAT  GAME  ANIMALS  OF  ALASKA 

By  ROBERT  H.  ROCK  WELL 


The  Alaskan  summer  was  well 
advanced  when  I returned  to 
Cordova  after  the  bear  hunt  and 
the  little  town  looked  more  invit- 
ing than  it  did  in  the  early  Spring. 
Wild  flowers  and  cultivated  gardens 
were  now  in  bloom  but  snow  still  lin- 
gered on  the  hills  above  the  town.  The 
sun  was  w'arm  and  such  delightful 
weather  so  far  north  was  a surprise. 

The  season  for  hunting  moose  and 
sheep  was  now  closed,  and  as  these  ani- 
mals were  shedding  their  coats  it  was 
necessary  to  wait  until  they  assumed  a 
new  winter  pelage  which  begins  to  look 
fresh  and  glossy  by  the  latter  part  of 
August.  In  the  interval  between  the 
bear  hunt  and  my  journey  to  the  interior 
I visited  Hinchenbrook  Island,  which 
lies  about  twenty  miles  off  shore  from 
Cordova.  I camped 
here  for  some  time 
and  collected  sea 
birds  that  were  nest- 
ing by  thousands  on 
the  little  rocky  islets 
that  extended  along 
the  coast.  The  most 
common  birds  noted 
were  the  gull,  the 
cormorant  and  the 
tufted  puffin,  or  sea 
parrot.  The  latter 
nest  in  burrows  at 
the  extreme  top  of 
the  cliffs,  and  feed 
principally  on  crabs 
which  they  break 
open  with  their 
heavy,  hatchet  - like 
bills.  Piles  of  crab 
shells  were  scattered 
about  the  entrances 
to  their  nests. 

Bald  eagles  were 
much  in  evidence  all 
along  the  shore  and 
they  could  be  seen  in  pairs  at  almost 
any  hour  of  the  day.  These  noble  birds 
are  not  held  in  high  regard  by  Alaskans, 
who  shoot  them  at  every  opportunity, 


FTER  a successful  hunt  for  the 
big  brozvn  bear  of  the  Alaska 
Peninsular,  described  in  the  Febru- 
ary and  March  numbers  of  Forest 
AND  Stream,  Mr.  Rockzvell  zvent 
into  the  White  River  country  for 
sheep  and  moose. 

The  excellent  sport  he  obtained 
and  the  splendid  trophies  he  brought 
back  zvarrant  the  consideration  of 
sportsmen  zvho  are  looking  for  an 
unspoiled  game  region. — [Editors.] 


their  excuse  being  that  the  eagles  de- 
stroy much  valuable  fur,  especially  on 
the  silver  fox  farms.  I noted  that  all 
chicken  pens  adjacent  to  camps  were 


covered  with  netting  to  guard  against 
the  eagles’  depredations.  It  is  said  that 
they  also  kill  many  young  mountain 
sheep  and  mountain  goats.  The  eagles 


and  ravens  hobnob  together  and  share 
with  one  another  the  spoils  of  the  chase. 
I noted  an  eagle  and  four  ravens  eating 
in  harmony  on  a carcass  of  a bear  I had 
killed  on  the  Alaskan  Peninsula. 

Wild  geese  were  found  breeding  on 
Hinchenbrook  Island.  Their  retreat  was 
well  inland  from  the  coast  on  a lake 
bordered  with  dense  timber  and  under- 
brush, the  surface  of  the  water  almost 
completely  covered  with  large,  broad- 
leafed  lily  pads.  The  young  goslings, 
which  were  then  about  half  grown,  were 
feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  skunk  cab- 
bage that  grew  in  profusion  along  the 
shore.  As  a breeding  place  for  geese 
the  locality  was  most  desirable,  and  as 
far  as  we  were  concerned  they  were  safe, 
as  all  our  efforts  to  catch  them  failed. 

While  traveling  along  the  ocean 
beach  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Island  I 
had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  the  body 
of  a dead  sea  otter 
washed  up  on  the 
shore.  It  had  evi- 
dently been  killed  by 
a bullet  as  some  of 
the  cervical  verte- 
brae were  missing 
and  the  skull 
cracked.  I saved  a 
few  strips  of  skin 
and  the  skeleton, 
but  decay  had  ad- 
vanced too  far  to 
use  the  pelt  as  a 
museum  specimen. 
Had  I found  this 
animal  a few  days 
earlier  I should  have 
had  a skin  worth 
easily  a thousand 
dollars.  The  sea 
otter  is  now  on  the 
verge  of  extinction, 
and  unless  drastic  measures  are  taken  to 
enforce  the  present  laws,  it  will  be  next 
on  the  list  of  wild  creatures  that  we 
regret  exist  no  more. 
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Over  the  Russell  Glacier  to  the  sheep  country 
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Forest  and  Stream 


On  the  headwaters  of  the  River  Snag  Two  moose  with  two  shots  within  twenty  minutes 


The  time  passed  slowly  before  the 
season  for  big  game  opened.  It 
gave  me  ample  opportunity,  however,  to 
locate  the  best  hunting  fields  and  arrange 
for  reliable  guides.  Finally  on  August 
the  tenth  I closed  a deal  with  “Jimmy” 
Brown  of  McCarthy  to  conduct  me  into 
the  White  River  region.  The  White 
River  is  one  of  the  larger  tributaries  of 
the  Yukon  and  enters  the  great  stream 
eighty  miles  south  of  Dawson.  Our 
plan  was  to  hunt  moose  and  sheep  only. 
Caribou  or  mountain  goats  were  not 
considered  in  the  contract.  Brown 
proved  that  he  knew  the  country  well, 
and  his  assistant,  John  Nicholls,  fulfilled 
his  duties  as  guide  in  a most  admirable 
manner.  Much  of  my  success  later  on 
was  due  to  the  faithful  interest  these 
two  men  showed  in  their  work  and  I 
heartily  recommend  them  to  any  one 
who  wishes  to  hunt  or  travel  in  that 
country. 

It  required  two  days  to  reach  Mc- 
Carthy, although  the  distance  is  only 
about  three  hundred  miles,  but  as  the 
train  does  not  run  at  night  our  progress 
was  necessarily  slow.  On  reaching  Chi- 
tina,  which  is  about  half  way,  passengers 
are  accommodated  for  the  night  at  one 
of  the  local  hotels.  The  next  day  I 
arrived  at  McCarthy,  a little  mining- 
town  that  can  boast  only  of  a prosperous 
past.  Here  I met  Captain  Hubrick,  who 
gave  me  some  valuable  information 
about  the  country  and  assisted  me  in 
many  ways.  Our  seven  pack  horses 
were  rounded  up  and  provisions  for  a 
thirty-five  day  trip  purchased.  It  re- 
quired four  horses  to  carry  this  outfit 
while  the  other  animals  were  used  as 
saddle  horses. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  as  our  pack 
train  left  this  forlorn  little  town.  We 
wended  our  way  around  the  great  moun- 
tain that  rises  abruptly  behind  the 
famous  Kennicott  mine.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  mine  produces  the  highest 
grade  of  copper  ore  ever  found  in  large 
quantities.  As  we  passed  along  between 
the  hills,  flowers  bloomed  beside  the  trail 
and  grasshoppers  scuttled  away  in 
myriads  before  the  horses’  hoofs.  Nich- 
olls called  my  attention  to  a bush  beside 
the  trail  that  was  literally  loaded  down 
with  wild  ripe  raspberries. 


Our  course  led  over  the  Nazina  River, 
a dangerous,  swift-running  stream  that 
rises  beneath  a vast  valley  of  ice.  We 
viewed  its  rushing  waters  with  some 
anxiety  as  many  a miner  has  lost  his 
life  in  its  muddy  currents.  The  river 
bed  is  divided  into  numerous  channels 
that  change  their  course  from  day  to 
day.  Quick-sand  as  well  as  a rapid  cur- 
rent make  the  fording  of  this  stream  a 
hazardous  undertaking.  Brown  pointed 
out  a spot  where  two  weeks  previous  his 
own  pack  train  came  to  grief,  and  the 
man  he  was  guiding  lost  his  life  when 
his  horse  was  bowled  over  in  midstream. 
Luckily  our  party  passed  over  without 
mishap,  and  at  four  in  the  afternoon  we 
reached  a log  cabin  inn  run  by  a Mrs. 
Brown.  Here  we  unpacked  our  outfit 
and  stayed  for  the  night.  The  camp  was 
built  during  the  gold  stampede  into  Chi- 
sana,  where  a rich  strike  was  made  in 
1913.  Many  miners  and  trappers  used 
this  cabin  as  one  of  their  stopping  places 
while  they  journeyed  inland  to  the  gold 
fields.  Mrs.  Brown  conducted  the  camp 
alone.  The  meals  were  ample  and  e.x- 
cellently  prepared,  and  the  house  was 
neat  and  orderly.  On  a well-filled  book- 
shelf were  volumes  by  Dickens,  Tol- 
stoy, and  many  other  distinguished 
authors.  One  could  not  help  but  admire 
the  nerve  of  that  frail  little  woman  w-ho 
remains  here  the  year  round  seemingly 
contented  with  her  lot. 

Before  starting  out  next  morning  our 
time  and  patience  were  exhausted  in 
locating  and  rounding  up  the  horses  as 
they  had  wandered  far  from  camp  dur- 
ing the  night ; but  this  is  the  usual 
diflrculty  with  a pack  train.  For  some 
unknown  reason  horses  never  appear  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  forage  near  camp, 
and  we  always  found  them  grazing  from 
two  to  five  miles  away.  This  peculiarity 
was  a source  of  much  annoyance  and 
delay,  and  it  was  usually  eight  or  nine 
o’clock  before  a start  could  be  made. 
Regular  camping  places  are  located 
along  this  trail,  and  some  were  comfort- 
able log  cabins  that  had  been  abandoned 
after  the  gold  rush.  They  provided  a 
welcome  retreat  wherever  we  found 
them,  as  it  saved  us  the  trouble  of  pitch- 
ing our  tent  at  the  end  of  a tiresome 
journey.  As  we  advanced  further  in- 


land these  camping  places  were  scarce 
and  further  apart,  so  we  slept  on  piles 
of  brush,  facing  the  stars.  The  rivers 
are  the  main  “roads”  on  which  all  trans- 
portation must  depend  on  entering  this 
rugged  country.  Our  course  usually 
followed  the  banks  or  gravel  bars  of  the 
Nazina.  Later  we  turned  off  into  the 
Chittestone,  following  this  stream  to  its 
source  in  a northeasterly  direction. 

On  the  seventeenth  a stop  w-as  made 
at  Spruce  Point,  where  we  remained  for 
the  night.  I noted  on  the  door  of  the 
cabin  that  the  Denver  Museum  Expedi- 
tion had  stopped  here  in  1918,  as  one  of 
their  party  had  registered  their  arrival 
on  it.  As  we  advanced  from  here  on  the 
scenery  became  more  and  more  impres- 
sive. At  every  turn  in  the  river  a new 
panorama  unfolded  itself.  Bands  of 
white  mountain  sheep  were  grazing 
peacefully  on  the  foothills.  They  were 
of  much  interest  to  us  but  the  season  had 
not  yet  opened,  so  we  continued  on  our 
way  without  molesting  them.  At  eight 
in  the  evening  we  made  camp  in  a small 
patch  of  stunted  spruce  close  by  two 
glaciers,  the  source  of  the  stream  we  had 
been  following.  Light  brown  water 
boiled  out  of  a dark  cavern  that  ex- 
tended far  under  this  mountain  of  ice. 

A UGLIST  eighteenth  was  a clear, 
calm  day.  We  started  at  nine,  and 
after  fording  the  swift  boulder-strewn 
stream  that  passed  near  our  camp,  we 
began  the  long  tedious  ascent  of  the  goat 
trail  leading  over  the  divide.  None  of 
ns  rode  horses  on  this  trail.  It  was 
narrow  and  zig-zagged  along  a steep 
mountain  of  shale  rock  and  all  agreed 
that  the  first  man  who  ventured  to  take 
horses  over  this  path  must  have  been  a 
daring  individual.  Johnnie  informed  me 
that  seven  horses  tied  in  line  had  once 
plunged  down  this  gorge  to  the  bottom, 
the  leader  missing  his  footing  and  drag- 
ging the  others  that  were  tied  behind 
him  to  their  death. 

Passing  up  beyond  the  limit  of  timber 
we  came  upon  high  flat  alpine  meadows 
that  were  covered  with  short  green 
grass,  while  buttercups  and  forget-me- 
nots  made  a radiant  carpet  of  rich  color 
against  a crystalline  background  of  melt- 
ing snow  and  ice.  On  nearby  hills  we 
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counted  fifteen  mountain  sheep,  but  their 
keen  eyes  soon  spotted  our  pack  train 
and  bounded  off  out  of  sight.  Finally, 
the  long  climb  came  to  an  end,  and  our 
poor  jaded  horses  were  given  a well- 
deserved  rest.  Looking  down  six  thou- 
sand feet  we  had  a grand  view  of  the 
Scoli  Basin,  where  the  great  Russell 
Cdacier  ends  abruptly.  Two  streams 
rise  beneath  this  huge  barrier  of  ice. 
One  mingles  with  the  water  of  the 
Copper  River  and  empties  into  Prince 
William  Sound,  while  the  other  reaches 
the  Yukon  which  empties  into  the 
Bering  Sea. 

A camp  was  made  at  the  base  of 
Castle  Mountain  in  one  of  the  govern- 
ment shacks.  These  places  of  refuge 
are  built  at  points  where  miners  and 
prospectors  are  liable  to  be  caught  in 
Storms  or  blizzards.  They  are  much 
appreciated  by  Alaskans,  who  hope  that 
more  of  them  may  be  constructed  in  the 
future.  Mountain  sheep,  both  alive  and 
dead,  were  much  in  evidence  at  this 
camp ; bones,  skins  and  horns  were  scat- 
tered around  the  door,  while  high  up  on 
the  mountain  peak  we  counted  ten  live 
white  ewes  and  lambs  sporting  about  on 
the  grassy  benches  of  the  steep  cliff. 

Luckily  the  horses  did  not  stray  far 
during  the  night  so  we  made  an  early 
start  in  the  morning.  It  was  a long  hard 
drill  over  the  rough  rocks  and  ice  of  the 
glacier.  Deep  pools  of  water  formed  in 
j)ockets  between  the  ice  cliffs  and  great 
yawning  crevasses  threatened  to  swallow 
up  our  caravan.  With  some  nervous 
tension  we  crossed  these  treacherous 
trails,  for  one  never  can  tell  when  the 
melting  ice  may  collapse  beneath  one’s 
feet.  However,  no  accidents  happened 
to  us,  but  one  horse  that  left  the  trail 
had  a narrow  escape  as  he  slipped  and 
crashed  down  a steep  embankment.  As 
I walked  far  in  the  rear  all  I could 
hear  was  a great  thumping  noise  like  a 
huge  body  bounding  down  hill.  I rushed 
forward  fully  expecting  to  see  a dead 
or  dying  horse  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
ice,  but,,  through  one  of  those  rare 
streaks  of  luck  that  we  are  often  unable 
to  explain,  there  was  our  animal  unin- 
jured but  wedged  solidly  between  two 
walls  of  ice.  He  was  securely  held  in 
that  position  until  we  rescued  him. 


At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  left  the 
glacier  and  entered  the  wide  gravel  bars 
of  the  White  River.  There  we  encoun- 
tered another  series  of  swift  muddy 
streams  which  were  easily  forded  on 
horseback.  Some  of  the  finest  scenery 
I have  ever  looked  upon  was  at  the 
source  of  the  White  River.  We  were 
now  down  to  timber  line  again  and  later 
in  the  day  we  came  to  Solo  Cabin,  where 
we  camped  for  the  night.  Mount  Nata- 
zat  loomed  high  in  the  distance  as  the 
setting  sun  glistened  on  its  rugged  snow- 
clad  peaks. 

On  the  morning  of  August  twentieth 
we  continued  down  the  river.  It  was  a 
dreary  day  and  heavy  clouds  hung  low 
on  the  mountains.  Moose  and  caribou 
tracks  were  quite  common,  and  we  also 
saw  the  footprint  of  a large  timber  wolf. 
In  the  afternoon  we  left  the  river  bed 
apd  turned  north  into  the  woods.  Many 
small  trees  had  to  be  cut  to  allow  our 
horses  to  pass.  The  tired  animals  wal- 
lowed through  swamps  for  several  hours, 
but  finally  the  trail  led  out  again  into 
the  open  country  and  we  began  to  ascend 
a series  of  pleasant  rolling  hills  where 
we  intended  to  establish  a permanent 
hunting  camp.  As  we  looked  about  for 
a suitable  locality  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
We  were  again  above  timber ; a clump 
of  dead  willows  looked  good  to  us  for 
firewood  so  we  pitched  the  tent  and 
cooked  supper. 

'T^HE  following  day  we  hung  around 
camp  all  morning  waiting  for  the 
mists  to  rise  from  the  hills.  Occa- 
sionally the  sun  would  appear  only  to 
be  obscured  again  in  a few  moments  by 
another  blanket  of  clouds  that  rendered 
the  prospect  of  a hunt  dubious.  How- 
ever, at  noon  three  of  us  left  camp  and 
traveled  up  the  creek  between  the  high 
sheep  pastures  on  each  side  of  the  val- 
ley. After  scanning  the  grassy  slopes 
all  about  us  we  agreed  to  go  scouting 
in  different  directions.  Jimmy  turned 
north  up  a long  valley,  and  while  John 
and  I were  debating  on  which  course  we 
should  take  the  unexpected  happened. 
John  spied  three  sheep  and  exclaimed, 
“There  they  are  on  a ridge !”  The 
glasses  were  brought  into  play  and  we 
could  clearly  see  the  sheep  lying'  down 


and  looking  over  toward  our  valley. 
One  of  the  trio  appeared  to  be  a good- 
sized  ram  so  we  wasted  no  time  in  de- 
ciding on  the  best  way  to  climb  the 
mountain  in  order  to  get  above  the  game, 
which  is  the  usual  method  of  stalking 
sheep.  It  seemed  a long  while  before 
we  reached  the  summit.  Slowly  and 
carefully  we  crept  over  the  mossy 
hillocks,  and  then  up  on  to  the  loose 
shale  rock  with  frequent  stops  for  rest 
and  for  regaining  our  breath.  At  last 
we  came  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain. 
It  was  flat  and  covered  with  smooth 
slabs  of  moss-covered  boulders.  All  this 
time  we  had  been  well  out  of  sight  of  the 
sheep  and  we  were  hoping  they  would 
remain  where  we  had  first  spotted  them. 
But  as  we  began  to  descend  the  moun- 
tain on  the  opposite  side,  loose  stones, 
dislodged  by  our  feet,  rolled  down  the 
steep  incline.  The  sheep,  however,  paid 
little  attention  to  such  noises  for  they 
are  used  to  rock  slides  every  day  of  their 
lives. 

On  peering  over  the  top  of  a large 
rock  I spied  the  three  animals  moving 
along  the  shale  half  way  down  the 
.mountain.  We  dropped  down  over  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  loose  boul- 
ders, keeping  a projecting  ridge  between 
us  and  the  game  all  the  while.  For  a 
time  it  looked  as  though  the  sheep  were 
getting  out  of  range.  The  animals 
turned  up  the  valley,  skirted  the  side  of 
a knoll  and  then  came  back.  While  they 
were  passing  beneath  the  hill  and  out  of 
sight,  my  opportunity  came,  so  I crept 
down  another  hundred  yards.  Presently 
they  appeared  passing  over  the  slide 
rock,  200  yards  away.  I immediately  sat 
down  in  an  easy  position  and  fired  at  the 
leader.  The  first  shot  broke  his  front 
leg  although  I did  not  know  it  at  the 
time  as  John  said  the  shot  was  low.  I 
then  turned  my  attention  to  the  two 
other  sheep,  fired  three  shots  at  one  and 
two  at  the  other,  killing  both.  One 
animal  was  killed  by  a bullet  that  com- 
pletely shattered  the  lower  part  of  the 
heart.  The  second  ram  at  which  I fired 
reeled  twice  and  fell  250  yards  away. 
Wondering  what  had  become  of  the  first 
ram,  I looked  around  and  there  he  was, 
headed  up  in  our  direction,  not  more 
than  fifty  yards  off.  A bullet  in  the 
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shoulder  knocked  him  over  and  he  rolled 
down  the  rough  rocks  in  a manner  that 
I thought  would  ruin  his  skin.  I dis- 
patched John  at  once  for  the  horses  and 
examined  the  kill.  They  were  fine  rams 
in  different  stages  of  development  and 
typical  specimens  of  what  we  wished  to 
represent  in  a family  group.  After 
feasting  my  eyes  on  them  I began  tak- 
ing measurements  and  skinning  them. 
When  the  guides  came  up  with  the 
horses  I had  one  skinned  out  and  the 
other  two  gorallocked.  We  packed  them 
on  the  horses  back  to  camp  at  dusk.  I 
walked  behind  in  deep  meditation,  turn- 
ing over  the  event  in  my  mind,  and  try- 
ing to  figure  out  just  how  it  had  all 
happened.  I was  certainly  happy,  for  it 
was  my  first  day  hunting  mountain 
sheep. 

ON  August  twenty-second  we  stayed 
in  camp  all  day  preparing  the  speci- 
mens, washing  the  blood  stains  off  the 
white  pelts  and  making  death  masks  in 
plaster  of  paris  of  the  faces  of  the  rams. 


We  all  worked  hard  and  it  was  late  in 
the  evening  before  everything  had  been 
thoroughly  attended  to. 

The  next  day  there  seemed  little  to  be 
gained  by  rising  before  six  A.  M.,  for 
we  were  camped  right  in  the  game  coun- 
try where  sheep  could  be  seen  at  almost 
any  hour  of  the  day.  We  had  finished 
breakfast  and  cleaned  up  the  empty 
dishes  when  John  stepped  outside  of  the 
tent  to  get  some  water.  Suddenly  he 
snapped  out  excitedly ; “Look  at  that  big 
bear  sitting  on  the  hillside  looking  at 
us !” 

Instinctively  I grabbed  my  gun,  sat 
down  in  the  opening  of  the  tent  and 
fired.  The  result  was  a grizzly  rolled 
down  the  hill  and  fell  in  the  creek  a hun- 
dred yards  below.  I rushed  after  him 
and  soon  caught  up  with  him  as  he  tried 
to  crawl  away  down  the  stream.  Two 
more  shots  finished  his  career  and  I 
added  one  more  bear  pelt  to  the  game 
bag.  This  made  a total  of  eight  bears, 
including  the  seven  I had  killed  in  May 
on  the  Alaskan  Peninsula.  On  close 


examination  he  proved  to  be  a young 
animal  about  three  years  old.  Brown  i 
had  gone  to  look  up  the  horses  so  I left 
a note  telling  him  where  to  find  the  bear  ' 
and  what  to  do  with  it.  Then  John  and  i 
I proceeded  on  the  sheep  hunt.  ' 

A warm  sun  shone  down  on  us  as  ' 
we  left  the  camp  and  we  were  lightly  . 
dressed.  The  snow  had  entirely  disap- 
peared from  the  grass-covered  ridges. 
We  climbed  slowly  over  the  steep  hills 
but  it  was  easy  walking  when  once  we 
had  gained  the  top  where  w'e  traveled 
from  hill  to  hill  over  flat  mountain  pas-  i 
tures.  Two  miles  from  camp  the  game  I 
was  spotted.  I counted  thirteen  sheep  in  j 
all,  some  grazing  close  by,  others  on  dis- 
tant hills.  Johnnie  pointed  out  one  large  < 
ram,  and  as  I looked  at  him  through  the  ■ 
glasses  I found  he  was  a handsome  ani- 
mal, pure  white  with  yellowish-colored  , 
horns.  We  crept  down  behind  the  edge  , 
of  the  hill,  keeping  carefully  out  of 
sight.  At  last  we  gained  a point  175  ' 
yards  from  where  the  animal  was  graz-  ' 
(Continued  on  page  416) 
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The  last  .shot  had  beeii  fired,  the 
last  ounce  and  a quarter  of  7)4 
chilled  shot  had  whizzed  out  over 
the  field,  the  scattered  fragments 
of  the  last  clay  bird  had  settled  in  the 
grass. 

“Say,  Mr.  Stebbins,  how  about  trying 
the  bass  over  at  Pachaug?”  I inquired 
as  we  were  packing  our  guns  in  antici- 
pation of  leaving  the  club  ground. 

“Have  we  got  time?”  he  asked  as  he 
squinted  at  the  late  September  sun  now 
well  down  towards  the  horizon. 

“Plenty,”  I answered.  So  we  went 
fishing  to  wind  up  the  day’s  sport. 

At  the  pond  we  met  our  esteemed 
county  game  warden,  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Chappell,  and  while  conversing  with  him 
the  subject  of  rail-bird  shooting  was 
mentioned. 

“I  am  going  to  try  them  in  a week  or 
so,”  he  informed  us,  “and  if  you  would 
like  to  spend  a morning  going  after 
them  I will  make  arrangements  for  you.” 
We  needed  no  coaxing  and  the  follow- 
ing week  he  phoned  me  that  on  October 
1st  he  and  a friend  from  New  London 
were  going  to  the  Connecticut  River  and 
would  be  pleased  to  have  our  company. 
I thanked  him  and  told  him  that  we 
would  be  very  much  in  evidence,  well 
heeled  with  guns  and  shells. 

October  1st  came  on  Saturday  and  a 
finer  morning  never  happened,  so  it  ap- 
peared to  us.  We  packed  our  guns,  mine 
a 16-gauge,  friend  Stebbins’  a 12.  Our 
loads  were  No.  10  shot.  Away  we 
buzzed  to*  New  London,  where  we 
dropped  in  behind  Warden  Chappell  and 
his  companion  and  then  headed  for 
Joshua  Village,  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
Connecticut  River.  We  made  good  time 
and  soon  were  at  the  water’s  edge. 
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where  everything  and  everybody  were  in 
readiness  for  us. 

Two  launch  parties  were  made  up, 
two  shooters  and  two  guides  or  polers 
in  each  motor  boat. 

“We  got  to  get  ’em  on  the  high  tide, 
boys !”  said  one  of  the  guides. 

“Let  ’er  pound,  then !”  was  our  reply. 

Our  guides  cranked  up  their  motors 
and  up  the  river  we  started  for  the  wild 
oat  marshes  where  the  rail  frequent  dur- 
ing high  tide.  Behind  us  we  towed  two 
narrow,  flat-bottomed  skiffs,  each  fitted 
with  a stool  in  the  bow  for  the  shooter 
to  sit  on.  It  was  a new  game  for  both 
of  us,  friend  Stebbins  and  I.  We  feel 
perfectly  at  home  when  we  are  on  the 
trail  of  the  wily  ruffed  grouse  or  quail, 
and  we  know  how  to  act  when  woodcock 
are  at  home,  but  this  shooting  from  a 
wobbly  skiff  while  perched  on  a fairly 
high  stool ; well,  it  was  going  to  be  new. 

“Are  they  getting  many  birds  this 
season?”  I asked  my  man. 

“Lots  of  ’em !”  he  replied.  “Over  two 
hundred  have  been  taken  out  by  our 
parties  in  the  last  three  days.  Hope  you 
brought  plenty  of  shells?” 

“We  have  100  each.  That  should  give 
us  plenty  of  leeway  in  getting  our  limit 
of  35  birds  each,  unless  we  find  that  we 
can’t  hit  them  at  all.” 

1 rather  fancy  that  our  guides  thought 
that  it  would  take  more  than  three  shots 
for  every  bird  we  got.  We  didn’t  know 
what  we  were  up  against,  but  we  had 
a sneaking  suspicion  that  we’d  have 
some  shells  left  when  we  quit  shooting. 

“I  had  a chap  out  the  other  day  who 
got  the  limit,  all  right,”  my  guide  told 
us,  “but  he  had  to  use  every  shell  he  had 
and  then  borrow  some.  He  had  a hun- 
dred to  start  with,  too.” 


We  sat  tight  and  didn’t  do  any  blow- 
ing. We  knew  what  we  had  been  doing 
at  the  traps  the  past  three  or  four  Sat-  j 
urdays  and  just  bided  our  time. 

C OON  over  along  the  western  shore 
^ we  heard  a couple  of  guns  banging 
away.  “No  use  stopping  over  there !” 
the  guide  over  in  the  other  launch  yelled 
to  our  men.  “We’ll  go  up  to  the  marsh 
we  poled  out  yesterday.” 

Half  a mile  further  along  and  we 
pulled  in  near  shore  and  dropped  anchor. 
Guns  and  shells  were  transferred  to  the 
skiffs  and  after  the  shooters  had  seated 
themselves  on  their  perches  the  guides 
stepped  in  and  started  poling  towards  the 
marsh  which  bordered  the  shore.  Each  ; 
guide  had  a pole  about  twelve  feet  long  j 
with  a flat  paddle  nailed  on  the  end  to  i 
keep  the  pole  from  entering  the  mud 
when  the  boat  is  being  forced  through 
and  over  the  tangled  mass  of  wild  oats. 
This  growth,  which  they  call  wild  oats,  is 
about  six  or  seven  feet  tall  and  serves  I 
to  hinder  one  in  sighting  birds. 

All  four  boats  entered  the  marsh 
abreast  of  one  another  and  about  seven- 
ty-five feet  apart.  We  hadn't  progressed 
a hundred  feet  before  the  shooting  be- 
gan. And  the  most  of  it  seemed  to  be  at 
us.  Further  in  the  marsh  and  working  : 
our  way  were  two  or  three  shooters  and  : 
for  a few  minutes  they  kept  our  locality  i 
pretty  well  filled  with  number  10  shot. 

“Say,”  I informed  my  guide,  “you  | 
just  turn  this  boat  around  and  get  out  i <* 
of  this.”  I 

“Right-0  !”  was  his  answer.  He  had  I 
been  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice  but 
it  looked  as  if  the  other  shooters  were  I ' 
going  to  drive  us  out.  It  was  very  easy  | ' 
to  tell  when  a gun  was  discharged  direct-  : 
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ly  at  you  by  the  concussion.  We  turned 
our  backs  to  this  cannonading  just  as 
a charge  of  number  10  shot  landed  on 
top  of  my  head  and  on  the  back  of  my 
neck.  The  range  was  so  great  that  it 
did  no  more  than  rattle  off,  still  I didn’t 
like  it,  for  how  did  I know  whether  or 
not  one  of  those  shooters  might  have  a 
shell  loaded  for  moose  or  bear  and  get  it 
in  by  mistake? 

In  a few  minutes  things  cleared  up 
and  we  started  in  again.  Our  four  boats 
kept  abreast  of  each  other  and  soon  the 
rail-birds  began  to  jump.  The  first  one 
that  got  up  in  front  of  me  made  a clean 
getaway.  I didn't  even  attempt  to  shoot. 
The  next  one  that  hopped  I snapped  at 
as  I would  a ruffed  grouse  in  thick  cover 
and  I missed  him  clean.  Good  thing, 
too,  for  I'd  ha.ve  hashed  him  at  the 
range  he  was  when  I pulled  on  him. 

After  about  five  misses  I got  onto 
them.  I gave  them  a little  more  time 
as  they  were  slow  to  start  and  I am 
naturally  quick  on  the  trigger.  Also  I 
swung  my  gun  right  through  the  wild 
oats  instead  of  trying  to  shove  it  around 
them,  as  one  does  when  in  thick  brush. 

“You’re  onto  them  now,”  said  my 
guide.  “Don’t  bother  about  any  of  the 
down  birds.  I’ll  take  care  of  them.” 

And  he  did.  How  those  men  could 
mark  down  two  or  three  fallen  birds  in 
that  tangle  of  oats  and  shove  the  boat 
within  six  feet  of  them,  was  a mystery 
to  me.  As  soon  as  I shot  one,  he  headed 
the  boat  where  it  dropped.  Often  before 


he  got  to  this  down  bird  I had  another. 
He’d  keep  right  on  and  locate  the  first 
one,  tossing  it  into  the  air  with  his  pole 
and  catching  it  as  it  whirled  towards  the 
boat.  Then  he'd  swing  the  skiff  around 
and  get  the  next  one.  When  }'OU  con- 
sider that  everything  around  you  looked 
alike  you  can  imagine  what  this  meant. 

We  pushed  along  and  then  edged  in 
towards  shore. 

“How  many  you  got  ?”  he  inquired. 
I counted  up  and  found  I had  bagged 
just  14. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “W’e’ll  have  some  real 
shooting!”  He  called  to  the  others  and 
we  all  went  ashore. 

At  this  point,  the  marsh  made  up  right 
to  the  edge  of  the  shore.  Follow- 
ing the  bank  of  the  river  and  the  edge 
of  the  marsh  was  a narrow  strip  of 
alders  about  ten  feet  high.  Back  of 
these  alders  was  an  open  mowing  field. 

“You  take  plenty  of  shells  and  just 
keep  along  the  edge  of  this  field,”  my 
guide  told  me.  “You’ll  see  the  biggest 
swarm  of  rails  yet.” 

Two  of  the  shooters  waded  the  edge 
of  the  marsh  to  get  a chance  at  the  birds 
heading  for  the  oats.  The  guides  started 
through  the  alders  and  I kept  abreast  of 
them.  Soon  the  rails  began  to  start. 
Straight  aways  and  left  quarterers. 
Either  they  headed  down  the  edge  of 
the  alders  or  cut  across  the  open  lot 
for  a swamp  beyond.  I was  shooting  at 
about  twenty-five  to  thirty  yards  and  in 


the  two  to  three  hundred  yards  I fol- 
lowed those  alders  I had  two  or  three 
rails  on  the  ground  all  the  time. 

“How  many?”  asked  the  guide,  as  we 
stopped  at  the  end  of  the  alders. 

“Fifteen  more,”  I replied. 

The  other  boys  came  up,  but  they  hadn’t 
had  the  luck  that  I had,  so  my  guide  and 
I strolled  back  towards  the  boat  while 
they  worked  out  a few  more  likely  spots. 
On  the  way  to  the  boat  I bagged  three 
more,  making  my  score  32  birds. 

Then  we  repaired  to  the  launches  and 
had  lunch.  Friend  Stebbins  had  30  rails 
to  his  credit  and  after  lunch  he  scored 
three  more. 

The  tide  began  to  fall  and  the  birds 
apparently  vanished.  I got  one  more 
shot  and  missed  clean  with  both  barrels. 

“Let’s  call  it  off!”  And  we  did.  We 
turned  the  launches  toward  the  landing 
and,  tying  the  skiffs  behind,  soon  were 
plowing  on  our  way  home. 

We  settled  with  our  guides.  They 
charge  $5.00  for  each  man,  and  the 
charge  is  very  reasonable  when  you  con- 
sider the  time  and  labor  they  put  in. 
We  divided  up  our  birds  with  Warden 
Chappell  and  his  friend  so  that  every- 
body would  have  a good  mess,  and  get- 
ting aboard  our  runabouts  we  took  the 
home  trail  for  Jewett  City. 

“How  do  you  clean  these  birds?” 
asked  Mr.  Stebbins  as  we  skimmed  along 
the  state  road.  I told  him : 

“Take  a pair  of  large  shears  and  trim 
{Continued  on  page  414) 
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BOATING  AND  BOAT  - BUILDING 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  RAFTS,  PUNTS  AND  ' 

OTHER  CRAFT  USED  BY  FISHERMEN  AND  GUNNERS— THE  SHACKBOAT  , 

By  DWIGHT  S.  SIMPSON  * 


There  is  no  question  that  almost 
every  American  family  has  an 
overpowering  ambition  to  own 
and  occupy  a summer  camp  away 
from  the  maddening  throng — which  is 
never  more  throngy  or  maddening  than 
in  the  usual  summer  resort.  However, 
land,  even  in  the  wilderness,  or  at  least 
the  approachable  part  of  it,  costs  money; 
and  a house,  no  matter  how  simple,  costs 
more.  Eor  most  of  us  plain  living  takes 
all  we  have  and  the  income  tax  gets 
what  we  can  borrow ; so  we  stay  at 
home — or  go  to  Coney  Island. 

Does  it  mean  nothing  to  us  that  there 
are  thousands  of  miles  of  rivers,  streams 
and  lakes,  some  within  reach  of  every 
community,  that  are  owned  by  the  State 
or  Eederal  Government?  We  can,  if  we 
wish,  make  it  mean  a good  deal  because 
with  simple  and  proper  equipment,  these 
placid  locations  are  there  for  the  tak- 
ing, and  if  the  first  one  doesn’t  suit  or 
gets  monotonous  there  is  always  another 
one  “just  around  the  next  bend.” 

With  a little  houseboat  we  have,  in- 
deed, a great  advantage  over  the  owner 
of  the  palatial  camp  ashore.  Once  _ 
chosen,  his  camp  site  is  fixed  for  many 
years  while  ours  is  limited  only  by  the 
length  of  the  river  and  the  time  at  our 


disposal.  We  have,  moreover,  no  ser- 
vants, guides  nor  chauffeurs  to  order 
our  ways  and  consume  our  food.  Our 
ways  are  the  river’s  and  we  can  buy 
our  food  where  we  will  and  consume 
it  when  the  spirit  moves  us. 

The  word  “houseboat”  in  our  case  is 
really  a misnomer  as  the  average  reader 
will  turn  away  with  a sigh  as  pictures 
of  handsome  and  expensive  floating  ho- 
tels come  before  his  vision.  So  let  me 
hasten  to  say  that  what  I am  really  talk- 
ing about  is  a “shackboat” — a word  I 
never  heard  before,  but  which  sounds 
well  and  seems  to  describe  the  thing 
we’re  going  to  build  this  month.  It  is 
based  on  a craft  I built  and  used  one 
hunting  season  some  years  ago  and 
which  was  so  satisfactory  I have  always 
longed  for  a chance  to  do  it  again. 

WE  recently  tried  our  skill  on  a lit- 
tle twelve-foot  fishing  punt  and 
probably  found  it  not  such  a terrible  job 
to  build  a boat.  With  a little  more  lum- 
ber, a few  more  nails  and  a little  more 
work  of  the  same  sort  we  can  fit  our- 
selves out  with  a floating  camp  that  will 
accommodate  the  whole  family,  camp 
fashion  of  course,  and  provide  a place 
to  sleep,  cook,  eat  and  sit  on  a rainy 


day.  The  water  supply  and  the  fishing  j 
is  always  at  hand  and  with  an  outboard  I 
motor  attached  we  can  move  camp  and 
family  without  effort  at  the  rate  of  : 
thirty  to  fifty  miles  a day.  No  speed  I 
demon,  certainly,  but  neither  is  the  au- 
tomobile camper,  and  we’ve  got  a lot 
of  things  on  him.  We  can  cook  and  eat  , 
under  way.  We  do  not  have  to  pack  i 
everything  away  in  little  bags  and  boxes  ! 
every  time  we  move  and  we  have  only  i 
to  tie  to  a tree  and  we  are  in  perma-  j 
nent  camp  without  further  effort. 

The  boat,  itself,  while  similar  to  the 
punt  last  described  is  quite  different  in  , 
many  respects.  A longer  rise  to  the  bot-  | 
tom  forward  and  more  overhang  pro- 
vide for  beaching  and  an  easy  means  . 
of  getting  ashord.  The  stern  is  kept 
deep  and  flat  to  carry  the  motor  and 
weight  of  the  crew  w'ho  are  usually 
near  the  stern  when  travelling.  The 
sternboard  is  heavy  so  as  to  absorb  the 
wibration  of  the  motor. 

The  detail  and  procedure  of  construc- 
tion are  about  the  same  as  in  the  punt. 
All  dimentions  and  information  are 
given  in  the  drawing.  Note  that  there 
is  an  inwale  or  stringer  notched  into  the 
upper  ends  of  the  frames  and  that  a cap  ; 

(^Continued  on  page  4081  j 
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A WHISP  OF  CAPE  COD  PLOVER 

OBSERVATIONS  OF  A SHOREBIRD  GUNNER  WHILE  ENSCONCED 
IN  HIS  BLIND  ON  THE  MARSH  DURING  A DAY  IN  LATE  SUMMER 


There  was  a startled,  plaintive 
cry  and  a whir  of  wings.  I 
looked  up,  as  surprised  as  this 
wild  thing  I had  flushed.  I had 
merely  strolled  along  the  beach  that 
afternoon  early  in  August  with  no 
thought  of  shooting.  In  the  air  before 
me  were  a dozen  plover.  I instinctively 
sighted  two  with  my  walking-stick.  I 
was  sure  I could  have  made  a double. 
During  the  rest  of  the  walk  I flushed 
at  least  fifty  more.  That  night  I tele- 
graphed for  my  shotgun. 

The  plover*  is  likely  to  be  surrounded 
by  all  his  cousins  of  the  large  wader 
family  to  which  he  belongs.  Sand-peeps 
and  ring-necks  seem  to  admire  him,  to 
say  nothing  of  swallows,  gulls  and 
members  of  other 
families  who  circle 
around  him  in  the 
air,  in  the  water,  or 
when  he  feeds  in 
marshy  ground.  But 
no  one  who  has  seen 
a plover  close  at 
hand  can  ever  mis- 
take h i m for  an- 
other bird,  at  least 
on  the  ground.  (In 
flight  he  is  some- 
times puzzlingly  like 
the  ring-neck.) 

That  tall  slender 
body  in  mottled 
gray  coat  w'ith 
white  waistcoat ; 
that  alert  poise  of 
head ; the  quaint 
minuet  - like  walk — 
he  seems  a perfectly 
groomed  young  gen- 
tleman, well  -bred 
and  debonair.  He 
rises  to  flight  swift- 
ly, though  without 
the  sudden  spring  of 
the  snipe  or  the 
warning  “b-r-r-r”  of 
the  quail  and  larger  birds.  He  flies 
straight — alas  ! to  his  own  undoing  ! — 
until  he  alights,  circles  again  and  again 
like  a home-coming  airplane.  How 
many  times  I have  watched  him  wheel, 
pivot,  climb,  dive,  then  fade  far  off,  an 
infinitesimal  dot  in  the  blue,  only  to 
return  and  settle  once  more  within  a 
stone’s  throw. 

The  plover  lives  quietly  on  shore  or 
in  damp  meadow,  or  marsh.  At  dawn 
and  at  sunset  he  comes  to  little  shallow 
lagoons  in  the  salt  marshes  to  feed.  As 
light  breaks  you  see  him,  usually  in  a 
flock  of  a dozen,  his  narrow  wings 
limned  against  the  sky.  The  flock 
sweeps  past  you  like  a cloud  of  arrows, 

• The  Yellowlegs,  Totnnus  meinnoleucus  (Win- 
ter Yellowleg)  and  Totnnus  flnvipes  (Summer 
Yellowleg)  stand  as  “Plover”  in  the  Cape  Cod 
vernacular. — [Editors.] 


By  STANLEY  T.  WILLIAMS 

dips,  turns  sharply,  and  with  a little 
flutter  sinks  down  almost  always  quite 
near  you.  If  you  do  not  move  he,  too, 
stays  at  rest,  glancing  at  you  with  timid 
eyes,,  and  uttering  his  sad,  plaintive 
note. 

A Cape  Cod  marsh  at  best  is  dreary 
to  the  casual  eye.  Vast  stretches  of 
sedge,  thickets  of  high  grass,  islets  of 
sand,  vile  viscous  mud,  skeletons  of 
sea-creatures,  ditches  of  stale  water — 
all  make  it  ugly  to  the  eye  and  treach- 
erous underfoot.  But  as  one  comes  to 
love  a moor,  so  one  may  come  to  love  a 
marsh.  From  day  to  day  its  coloring 
alters,  its  soft  browns  brightening  into 
greens.  In  June  wild  roses  blossom  on 
its  edge,  and  it  is  bordered  with  dark 


pines.  In  September  a strange  scarlet 
weed  blossoms,  so  that  parts  of  the 
marsh  seem  to  blush  with  a kind  of 
shame  for  the  ugliness  of  the  rest,  and 
at  dawn  it  has  a wild  beauty.  The  sea 
wafts  salt  breezes  over  it;  the  sun,  ris- 
ing, stains  it  a burnished  gold.  And  all 
around  rises  to  the  ears  the  myriad 
sounds  of  teeming  life.  Around  you 
take  place  the  vast  and  minute,  the 
infinite  and  the  tiny  processes  of  the 
creation  of  God.  There  is  hum  of 
insects  seizing  their  brief  bliss  of  an 
hour,  the  calls  of  strange  sea-birds,  the 
sounds  of  the  creatures  dwelling  in  the 
waters.  It  is  all  beauty,  unspoiled  and 
elemental. 

A BOUT  a week  before  the  opening 
of  the  plover  season  the  marsh 
takes  on  a new  aspect.  Passing  by  at 


sunset  one  sees  outlined  against  the 
west  figures  of  irregular  shape;  they 
resemble  grotesques  of  human  beings. 
A closer  view  reveals  these  to  be  plover- 
blinds.  They  are  built  on  the  edges  of 
the  shallow  ponds  in  the  marsh.  The 
most  strategic  sites  are  taken  early, 
those  at  the  head  of  the  whole  system 
of  little  lakes.  And  by  the  first  day  the 
ponds  are  circled  with  a whole  series  of 
these  entrenchments.  Too  close  for 
comfort ! I have  often  ducked,  and 
prayed  for  my  eyes,  as  a charge  of  shot 
buzzed  overhead.  To  be  sure,  eights 
and  nines  are  the  fashion  in  plover 
shooting,  but  even  a spray  of  these  I 
don’t  care  for. 

The  best  blinds  are  circular  in  form, 
about  four  feet  in 
height  and  four  feet 
in  diameter.  They 
are  made  of  a tan- 
gled weave  of  pine- 
boughs  fastened  to 
anything  that  may 
serve  as  stakes. 
The  top  of  the 
ambush  is  often 
crowned  with 
leaves.  Inside  is  a 
chair  or  two,  or  a 
rudely  - contrived 
bench.  But  this 
blind  which  I have 
just  described  is  a 
supreme  effort  of 
the  blind  - builder’s 
art.  Compared  to 
the  others  the  occu- 
pant is  a Sybarite; 
he  is  luxurious.  The 
ordinary  blind  is  a 
heap  of  boughs,  and, 
for  a seat,  a damp 
plank.  My  own 
coin  d'avantage  was 
a set  of  bed-slats 
and  an  expanse 
of  g'u  nny  sacks. 
Around  it  and  in  it  the  mud  was  a foot 
deep,  exhaling  a stench  as  noisome,  I 
would  wager,  as  the  poisonous  bogs  of 
India.  Day  by  day,  as  the  season  ad- 
vances and  the  blinds  are  used,  the  litter 
around  them  increases  — empty  cases, 
feathers  from  the  slain,  matches,  cigar- 
ette stubs ; the  debris  of  this  rather  one- 
sided battle. 

In  these  absurd  crannies  I have  passed 
blissful,  expectant  hours.  Here  in  dark- 
ness I havf  waited.  I have  seen  the 
false  dawn  pass  into  deeper  darkness, 
then  lighten  swiftly  till  the  huge  ball  of 
fire  peered  watchfully  over  the  rim  of 
the  horizon,  and  lighted  the  marsh  with 
a fiery  glow.  Here  on  the  same  day  I 
have  sat  till  the  sun  sank  reluctantly 
on  the  other  side  of  the  marsh,  leaving  it 

{Continued  on  page  422) 
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FISHING  AT  NORTH  POINT  OF  BEACH 

WHEREIN  STRIPED  BASS  ARE  LANDED  ON  BOTH  BLOODWORMS  AND 
SHEDDER  CRABS  AND  TWO  FISHERMEN  RETAIN  THEIR  FRIENDSHIP 

By  LEONARD  HU  LIT 


Age  has  not  dimmed  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  Barnegat  Light. 
Years  come  and  go  and  still 
the  old  tower  that  has  been 
so  helpful  to  myriads  of  men  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  gives 
comfort  and  guidance. 

When  first  erected  it  was  situated 
far  inland  at  a point  deemed  safe 
from  encroachment  by  the  ocean,  but 
the  inexorable  hand  of  time. in  which 
rests  the  destinies  of  land  and  water 
alike,  has  ordered  the  cutting  away 
of  the  beach  front  until  the  famous 
old  light  now  stands  at  the  water’s 
edge  and  two  years  ago  it  was  con- 
demned by  the  Lighthouse  Board  and 
its  removal  ordered.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  buildings  at  the  base  of  the 
tower  have  been  torn  down  prepara- 
tory to  the  demolition  of  the  tower 
itself.  Subsequent  surveys  and  ex- 
pert engineers’  advice  have  caused 
Congress,  however,  to  appropriate  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a series  of  jetties  and  bulk- 
heads which  it  is  thought  will  stop 
the  erosion  of  the  beach  and  cause 
new  formations  of  land  so  that  the 
old  beacon  may  be  saved  to  future 
long  life. 

There  are  perhaps  no  more  erratic  l 
currents  along  the  entire  Atlantic 
coast  than  those  which  set  up  at  this 
point.  This  may  be  due  to  the  vast 
volume  of  water  that  sweeps  down 
the  bed  of  the  Hudson  River  and 
around  the  Sandy  Hook  Channel  and 
so  out  to  sea,  to  meet  the  strong  tide- 
ways of  the  various  inlets  of  Barnegat 
Bay.  This  is  a far  more  extensive 
body  of  water  than  most  people  are 
aware  of,  being  approximately  one 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  in  many 
places  more  than  seven  miles  wide. 

Such  a body  of  water  surging  in 
and  out  through  narrow  inlets  natu- 
rally creates  strong  currents  which, 
while  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  affect 
the  entire  beach  front  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  This  undoubtedly  is  the 
cause  of  the  many  drowning  accidents 
to  bathers  during  the  summer  and  may 
in  the  near  future  receive  more  atten- 
tion than  in  years  past. 

To  the  average  person  ocean  currents 
give  but  little  cause  for  thought,  yet  they 
are  important  to  a vast  number  of  peo- 
ple, working  continuous  changes  in  the 
topography  of  the  land  as  well  as 
changes  in  all  inland  waterways. 

Barnegat  inlet  sweeps  in  and  out  di- 
rectly at  the  foot  of  the  famous  old  light 
and  is  at  that  point  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  wide  during  normal 
tides,  and  so  peculiar  is  the  action  of 
the  water  that  the  writer  has  known  tlie 
main  channel  to  shift  from  the  extreme 
south  side  to  the  north  shore  in  the  brief 


Leonard  Hulit  with  a record  striped  bass 

period  of  three  weeks,  making  eternal 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  skipper  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  avoid  disaster. 

Beyond  doubt  the  old  bay  is  one  of 
the  least  polluted  bodies  of  water  in  the 
eastern  States.  Having  no  large  rivers 
emptying  into  it,  there  is  no  sewage  con- 
tamination from  large  cities  and  conse- 
quently it  is  the  spawning  ground  of 
incalculable  numbers  of  our  finest  fishes, 
as  well  as  an  endless  source  of  other  sea 
food  such  as  oysters,  clams,  crabs  and 
shrimps.  Neither  can  it  be  conceived 
now  these  conditions  may  be  radically 
changed  within  the  lifetime  of  any  of 
the  present  generation  of  men. 

There  is  much  pleasure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  at  least  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant bodies  of  water  shall,  for  a long- 
period  of  time  at  least,  remain  free  from 
sewage  pollution  as  well  as  from  con- 
tamination of  factory  and  oil  refinery 
refuse. 


HE  fact  that  age  has  not  dimmed 
^ the  eye  of  the  old  light  was  a 
cause  of  cheer  to  the  hearts  of  two 
old  cronies  of  rod  and  reel  who,  on 
June  31st  of  the  present  year,  jour- 
neyed to  North  Point  of  Beach,  which 
is  directly  across  the  inlet  from  the 
light.  Details  of  the  getting  there 
may  well  be  omitted,  save  to  mention 
that  the  trip  was  made  by  auto  to 
Barnegat  City  by  the  way  of  Mana- 
hawkin  Bridge,  from  which  point  an 
excellent  gravel  road  has  recently 
been  built  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
comfort  of  the  trip,  besides  boatmen 
may  be  hired  for  transportation 
across  the  inlet  at  much  less  rates 
than  from  Forked  River  or  Seaside 
Park. 

And  so  Barnegat  Light  cast  its 
cheerful  rays  over  the  two  nomads 
who  ensconced  themselves  in  the 
houseboat  of  a friend  which  lay  in  a 
sheltering  cove  on  the  bayside  of  that 
dreary  stretch  of  sand  dunes  known 
as  North  Point  of  Beach. 

Joseph  Cawthorn  and  the  writer 
were  the  two  adventurers  who  were 
no  strangers  to  that  desolate  beach, 
and  fond  remembrances  of  great 
catches  in  the  past  far  outweighed  the 
trials  when  “no  fish”  was  the  story 
to  be  told,  and  who  is  there  who  may 
gainsay  the  claim  that  uncertainty  is 
the  charmed  word  associated  with 
angling? 

The  quest  was  striped  bass,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  when  any  of  those 
favorite  fish  are  at  that  point  they  are 
usually  there  in  abundance.  With 
us  went  Cawthorn’s  butler,  a most 
handy  and  deft  man  at  all  work,  and 
so  we  were  enabled  to  make  a trial 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of 
our  arrival. 

Shedder  crabs  and  bloodworms 
were  the  baits  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  as  is  our  custom,  each  employed  a 
different  bait  in  order  to  learn  the  par- 
ticular fancy  of  our  quarry  on  that  date. 
I chose  bloodworm,  and  Cawthorn  was 
content  with  crab,  as  he  regarded  it  the 
most  killing  bait  for  the  occasion. 

Out  went  our  lines  to  that  long  line 
of  green  and  white  water  that  came 
tumbling  over  the  point  of  flat.  The 
young  of  the  flood  tide  was  with  us  and 
things  looked  auspicious. 

We  were  seated  on  an  old  box  that 
had  been  cast  up  by  the  sea,  and  Caw- 
thorn was  pointing  to  a spot  several 
hundred  yards  up  the  beach  and  was 
cheerfully  reminding  me  of  the  day  two 
summers  gone  when  the  stripers  came 
in,  and  wouldn’t  strike  at  anything  but 
metal  squids,  and  how  he  dimmed  my  pis- 
catorial horizon  with  two  fish  to  my  one. 
He  was  in  the  midst  of  a dissertation 
on  the  peculiar  fact  that  each  of  his  fish 
was  a little  bigger  than  mine,  when 
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— bang!  my  line  jumped  clear  of  the 
waves  and  the  old  box  was  vacated  in 
a trice  while  my  line  cut  through  the 
water  across  the  flat  to  deeper  water, 
where  the  battle  was  fought  to  a finish 
and  the  first  striped  trophy  of  1922  was 
at  our  feet. 

To  my  suggestion  that  he  use  blood- 
worm there  was  no  response  from  Jo- 
seph. He  was  “fishin’  ” and  needed  no 
advice. 

Again  worm  bait  won,  and  again  I 
suggested  worms,  only  to  be  reminded 
that  I not  only  had  worms  on  the  hook 
but  also  on  the  brain. 

When  worms  had  won  the  third  bass 
T began  my  best  argument  by  reminding 
my  companion  that  he  was  more  or  less 
of  a fossil,  so  set  in  his  ways  that  even 
the  evidence  of  three  bass  could  not 


convince  him  that  crabs  were  useless  at 
that  particular  time  and  that  very  rarely 
indeed,  as  many  past  experiences  told  us, 
would  these  fish  change  their  feeding- 
habits  on  a single  tide. 

There  was  still  much  to  be  said  in 
support  of  my  view,  and  I was  very 
busy  saying  it  when— smash  I Joe’s  rod 
went  double  and  there  was  trouble  for  a 
striper  out  on  the  bar.  When  it  was 
beached  it  proved  to  be  the  largest  thus 
far  taken. 

“Made  quite  a smoke,  didn’t  it?” 
queried  Cawthorn,  as  he  nonchalently 
adjusted  another  section  of  crab  on  his 
hook. 

“What  made  a smoke?”  I asked,  inno- 
cently enough. 

“Why,  your  pet  theory,  when  it 
busted !”  And  then  he  chuckled  as  his 


bait  went  out  to  sea — and  again  crab 
won. 

As  darkness  came  on,  knowing  that  a 
hard  day  of  endeavor  was  ours  for  the 
morrow,  we  retired  to  the  house-boat 
with  seven  stripers  to  our  credit ; five 
to  worm  and  two  to  crab  and  they  were 
carefully  cleaned  and  iced. 

SUPPER  was  awaiting  on  our  arrival, 
to  which  vigorous  justice  was  done, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  all  windows 
and  doors  were  well  screened  mosquitoes 
attacked  us  viciously.  This  was  past 
understanding,  and  as  quickly  as  possible 
lights  were  put  out  and  we  sought  the 
cots  supposed  to  furnish  rest  to  the  tired 
and  those  of  easy  conscience,  but  alas  ! 
mosquitoes,  like  other  detectives,  have 
{Continued  on  page  424) 


THE  METAL-BODIED  FLY-MINNOW 

A NEW  SET  OF  TINY  SILVER  AND  GOLD  LURES  FOR  TROUT 
AND  BASS  IN  RAPID  STREAMS  AND  STILL-WATER  LAKES 


M 


OST  anglers  must  be  perpetually 
amused  at  the  humorous  dis- 
cussions as  to  what  is  the  best 
fly  to  seduce  trout  and  bass. 
They  continue  like  Tennyson’s  “Brook” 
— “Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go,  but 
discussion  goes  on  forever.”  I have 
heard  them  for  forty  years,  and  read  of 
them  forty  years  back  of  that.  So  far, 
the  vast  preponderence  of  opinion  is, 
not  so  much  in  what  individual  fly  has 
proved  best,  but  rather,  in  what  they 
think  would  most  likely  be  successful, 
and  where  the  joke  really  comes  in — no 
two  are  alike!  The  final  result  has,  and 
always  will,  I think,  simmer  down  to  a 
tactful  selection  of  several  most  likely 
colors  and  forms  of  the  most  popular 
flies  now  procured  from  the  dealers. 
Therefore,  in  this  article  I furnish 
another  chance  for 
further  discussion. 

Fifteen  years  ago, 
after  some  study 
and  tests  made  to 
solve  this  vexed  and 
difficult  problem,  I 
wrote  an  article  for 
a sportsman’s  maga- 
zine entitled,  “Try 
Metal  - bodied  Flies 
for  Trout  and  Bass.” 

In  part,  it  said : 

“With  a book  full 
of  standard  flies  I 
spend  more  time  in 
changing  casts  than 
in  actual  fishing.  If  a trout  took  a 
Palmer  or  Gray  Drake  I would  work  it 
for  all  it  was  worth,  then  change  it  again 
because  of  failure  to  a Coachman  or  Sil- 
ver Doctor.  All  of  them  after  a time 
would  fail  to  become  what  I term  steady 
diet.  Studying  the  matter  from  all 
points,  making  notes  of  the  natural  in- 
sects on  the  water,  I came,  to  the  con- 
clusion— size  was  the  greatest  factor  to 
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success,  that  color  had  much  less  to  do 
in  attracting  the  fish.  Furthermore,  I 
found  out  quite  by  accident  that  a fly 
which  had  a shining  metal  body  of  silver 
or  gold,  no  matter  where  placed  on  the 
leader,  always  lured  the  trout  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  two  other  flies  of  plain- 
colored  or  bright-colored  bodies.  Dur- 
ing two  entire  seasons  I noticed  my  spe- 
cially tied  metal-body  flies  were  taken 
by  eight  out  of  ten  fish,  and  on  some 
days  every  fish  caught  was  on  the  same 
fly.  It  is  an  ancient  truism  that  all  game 
fishes  are  strongly  attracted  to  a metallic 
substance  shining  on  or  in  the  water, 
especially  if  moved  with  considerable 
speed,  for  the  reason  it  is  more  easily 
seen  at  a greater  distance  in  the  water 
than  dull  or  even  bright  colors.  Trout 
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invariably  lie  close  to  the  bed  of  the 
stream  to  only  see  the  under  bodies  of 
living  insects,  all  of  which  are  either  a 
light  yellow  tone  or  silvery  white. 
The  same  is  true  of  young  minnows 
with  lower  bodies  of  golden  red  or 
silvery  white.  What  could  be  more 
true  or  more  effective  imitation  of 
insects  and  minnows  than  silver  and 
gold?” 


TOURING  the  intervening  years  my 
^ studies  were  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  collection  and  painting  of  the  most 
abundant  trout-stream  insects,  which  fi- 
nally resulted  in  developing  a series  of 
what  is  now  known  as  “nature  flies.” 
These  flies  have  been  fully  tested  and 
used  with  satisfaction  and  success  by  a 
great  many  anglers  all  over  the  northern 
zone.  Notwithstanding  their  high  prices, 
because  of  extra  care  in  exactly  copying 
the  natural  insects,  over  two  thousand 
dozen  have  been  sold  and  used  with  con- 
siderable pleasure  which  the  majority 
have  testified. 

These  shiny  fly-minnows  form  a new 
and  different  class  of  trout  lure  than  my 
“nature”  flies  or  any  other  trout  fly.  As 
the  name  implies,  they  are  a combination 
of  fly  and  minnow — in  shape  a fly,  in 
body,  a minnow, 
that  by  a systematic 
method,  devised  and 
tested  with  great 
care,  they  have 
proved  to  be  an  un- 
failing lure  to  the 
keen  eyes  of  trout 
and  bass  if  the  right 
color  of  wing  are 
used  as  here  de- 
scribed. This  sim- 
ple method  will 
result  in  making  the 
charm  of  fly  fishing, 
both  dry  and  wet, 
much  more  easy  for 
either  expert  or  tyro,  in  that  it  means 
good  results  from  a small  selection  of 
only  six  patterns;  that  when  used  at  the 
right  time  saves  expense  and  loss  of 
time  in  trying  to  find  out  just  the  right 
fly  to  induce  trout  to  rise  to  them.  This 
set  is  a decided  advance  toward  the  per- 
fect trout  lure.  They  attract  fish  all 
through  the  day,  in  any  weather,  early 
{Continued  on  page  425) 
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Forest  and  Stream 

THE  GREAT  TROUT  OF  THE  ARCTIC 

ANGLING  ON  PILGRIM  RIVER,  NORTH  OF  NOME,  ALASKA, 

PROVIDES  SIX  FISHERMEN  WITH  SOUE  THRILLING  SPORT 


I HAD  not  been  long-  in  Nome,  Alaska, 
before  my  passion  for  angling  assert- 
ed itself  by  a mild  inquiry  of  one  of 
the  old-timers  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  was  any  good  trout  fishing  to  be 
had  in  the  locality.  Perceiving  that  my 
question  had  aroused  an  interest,  I fol- 
lowed it  up  by  producing  from  my  note- 
book a well-handled  snapshot  of  a 234- 
lb.  brook  trout  I had  landed  in  one  of 
the  streams  of  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire;  I went  on  to  explain 
just  how  I had  landed  this  leviathan — 
how  madly  it  had  struggled,  etc. — when 
I noticed  my  listener  showing  signs  of 
weariness. 

“Pretty  poor  fishin’,  ain’t  it,  back 
there?”  he  said;  “big  ones  all  fished 
out  ?” 

“ — Two  pounds  and  a half,”  I splut- 
tered indignantly  with  native  pride. 
“Don’t  you  call  that  some  fish  ?” 

“Oh,  good  size  for  fryin’,  all  right,” 
he  assented,  “but  when  it  comes  to 
sport,  mister,  we  shake  little  ones  like 
that  off  the  hook  here  — or  pin  ’em 
through  the  back  and  use  ’em  for  bait.” 
“Proof  ! Proof  !”  I shrieked  agitated- 
ly and  insistently,  but  the  upshot  of  it 
all  was  that  a fishing  trip  was  arranged 
then  and  there  for  the  following  week. 

'"PHE  morning 
that  our  trip 
was  to  begin  found 
me  on  hand  at  the 
meeting  - place 
agreed  upon, 
where  I met  five  of 
what  I declare  to 
be  the  finest  sports- 
men in  the  North 
— or  anywhere 
else.  I shall  call 
them  Dad,  Ollie, 

Doc,  Mac  and 
Hen ; Hen,  by  the 
way,  was  my  in- 
formant of  the 
week  before. 

Our  destination 
was  Pilgrim  River 
about  fifty  miles 
from  Nome,  and 
our  journey  was  to 
be  by  “dogmobile” 
over  the  narrow- 
gauge  railway, 
which  at  one  time  had  been  profitably 
used  in  transporting  mining  supplies 
into  the  interior,  but  now  was  abandoned 
entirely  to  a few  dog-driven  vehicles  of 
light  weight.  It  was  in  a precarious 
state  of  repair — or  lack  of  repair,  and 
every  few  minutes  we  would  all  have  to 
get  out  and  assist  in  setting  the  wheels 
back  onto  the  tracks  from  where  they 
had  gone  astray. 

At  first  I had  felt  some  trepidation 
about  burdening  the  five  dogs  with  the 
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weight  of  six  of  us  and  our  parapher- 
nalia in  addition  to  the  iron-wheeled  car, 
but  I soon  learned  that  after  this  queer 
conveyance  had  attained  a momentum  it 
barely  offered  a resistance  to  the  dogs 
ahead,  the  lines  being  slack  half  the 
time.  It  was  a picture  to  see  old 
“Togo,”  the  leader,  pick  his  way  over 
the  ties;  daintily  stepping  in  and  out  of 
declivities,  wading  through  pools,  and 
leaping  over  obstructions  with  never  a 
decrease  or  increase  in  the  seven  or 
eight-mile  an  hour  speed  maintained. 
“It’s  all  in  a day’s  work,”  Togo  seemed 
to  say  as  he  looked  back  at  us  occa- 
sionally. 

The  once  famous  and  riotous  beach 
mining  camp  of  Nome,  but  now  the 
sedate  little  village,  was  soon  shut  off 
from  view  by  the  surrounding  hills,  and 
within  an  hour  we  had  passed  many 
pretty  streams.  I was  tempted  to  wet 
a line,  but  my  companions  informed  me 
that  fish  were  both  scarce  and  small, 
owing  to  the  muddy  water  caused  by 
numerous  gold  dredges  and  the  great 
amount  of  hydraulic  mining  going  on  in 
that  locality. 

About  noonday  we  stopped  for  lunch 
at  a point  just  topping  a little  rise,  and 
the  opportunity  was  improved  upon  to 
snap  a picture  of  the  queer  traveling 


rig,  as  well  as  to  show  the  general 
topography  of  the  country. 

The  background  of  willow  - covered 
lowlands  and  ravines,  and  the  round- 
topped  hills  given  over  to  deep  beds  of 
gray  reindeer  moss  and  profuse  blooms 
of  pink,  blue  and  yellow  flowers  formed 
an  admirable  setting  for  a picture.  The 
beauty  of  the  warm  August  day,  though, 
could  not  be  transmuted  by  any  camera, 
nor  awarded  so  fair  a justice  even  by 
my  weak  pen.  The  great  va.st  calmness. 


broken  only  by  the  imperative  “Come  | 
back  !”  of  the  cock  ptarmigan,  the  sud- 
den whistling  curlew  and  golden  plover,  i 
and  the  occasional  trumpeting  challenge 
of  the  sandhill  crane  as  he  paused  at  his  ’ 
feasting  of  blueberries  on  the  hillsides  to 
view  these  alien  trespassers,  must  all 
be  seen,  heard — yes,  and  felt,  to  be  fully  , 
appreciated. 

Along  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
a sudden  little  dip  in  the  seldom-used 
track  revealed  to  us  the  top  of  the  tent 
frame  over  which  we  were  to  stretch  i 
our  new  canvas,  the  original  covering  | 
having  been  whipped  to  shreds  during 
four  years  of  fierce  Arctic  winter  winds 
through  which  it  had  stood.  Flowing  , 
close  by  and  stretching  for  miles  tow’ard  j 
the  north  lay  Pilgrim  River  like  a twist-  ; 
ed  ribbon  of  cold,  glistening  silver;  now  ' 
wide  enough  for  a fair  toss  of  a stone;  ' 
now  narrow  enough,  as  it  deepened  and 
flowed  under  steep  banks,  to  leap  across,  j 
I resisted  an  impulse  to  joint  my  rod,  ! 
and  turned  to  with  the  others  for  the  ! 
remainder  of  the  day,  getting  everything 
ship-shape  for  the  morrow.  j 

jT  ARLY  in  the  morning  we  were  all 
^ astir  and  lost  no  time  in  getting  a 
meal  and  portioning  the  stream  off  to  i 
each  other  for  the  day. 

Hen  took  a beau- 
tiful stretch  of  the 
river  below  the 
camp ; Doc  was  to 
cut  across  the  hills 
and  strike  the 
river  a mile  or  two 
upstream;  Dad 
chose  to  fish  the 
ripples  close  to 
camp,  and  Ollie 
conceded  every- 
thing if  they  would 
only  allow  him  to 
have  the  pool 
where  he  had  lost 
the  “big  one”  a 
year  ago. 

“That  fellow 
would  go  twenty 
pounds  if  he  would 
go  an  ounce,”  he 
asserted  stoutly.  I 
turned  to  express 
disapproval  of 
such  unmitigated 
exaggeration,  but  a corroborative  nod 
met  me  everywhere  I looked.  “I  saw 
him,  too,”  said  Mac  sadly. 

"Good  Lord,”  I muttered  to  myself,  I 
“there’s  either  some  whopping  big  fish 
here — or  some  whopping  big  liars !” 

Before  passing  on,  and  directly  rela- 
tive to  the  above,  I want  to  say  right  | 
here  that  a more  truthful  quintet  of  j 
fishermen  never  donned  a boot — now,  as  | 
to  the  fish.  i 

(Continued  on  page  427) 


Pool  on  the  Pilgrim  River  and  some  of  the  trout 
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\N  UNUSUAL  KILDEER  NEST 

rHIS  picture  of  a kildeer  plover’s  nest 
at  the  end  of  a railway  tie  was 
taken  a half  mile  north  of  Tokio,  North 
Dakota,  on  May  25. 

Trains  pass  here  both  day  and  night, 
rnd  the  birds  are  the  tamest  I have  ever 
;een.  They  do  not  bother  with  any 
tricks,  just  keep  about  30  feet  from  you, 
ind  the  niotner  bird  returns  to  her  nest 
xlmost  as  soon  as  you  pass. 

Burt  Cunningham. 


HOW  THE  WOODCOCK 
FEEDS 

During  the  fail  (I92I)  migration,  a 
woodcock  was  picked  up  by  H.  A. 
Sievers  near  the  American  Museum  of 
Matural  History  in  New  York  City.  The 
lird  was  probably  confused  or  possibly 
slightly  hurt,  although  no  evidence  of 
njury  was  discovered  either  in  appear- 
ince  or  behavior. 

It  was  confined  in  a box  with  glass 
sides,  which  facilitated  observation.  The 
Mttom  of  the  box  was  covered  with 
sand.  In  the  box  was  placed  a broad, 
lat  dish  containing  about  two  inches  of 
noist  earth,  which  was  kept  plentifully 
supplied  with  earthworms.  Not  far 


Merganser*  with  trout  in  throat 


Nest  of  kildeer  on  railroad  track 


from  this  dish  was  another  just  like  it 
containing  two  or  three  inches  of  water, 
placed  there  for  the  bird  to  drink. 

The  bird  was  usually  quiet  in  the  day 
time,  but  toward  evening,  as  one  would 
expect  from  its  crepuscular  habits  in  na- 
ture, it  became  active  and  fed  without 
hesitation  regardless  of  human  observ- 
ers. It  would  probe  in  the  moist  earth 
until  it  found  an  earthworm,  which  it 
would  eat,  then  it  would  turn  to  the  dish 
of  water  and  rinse  its  bill  thoroughly, 
then  turn  back  and  probe  for  another 
earthworm.  It  never  failed  to  wash  its 
bill  after  each  capture  of  an  earthworm, 
and  obviously  this  washing  served  to 
prevent  mud  from  drying  on  the  bill, 
which  would  have  impaired  its  effective- 
ness as  a probe.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  this  rinsing  or  wash- 
ing of  the  bill  is  practiced  by  the  wood- 
cock in  nature.  Perhaps  the  stickiness 
of  the  mud  may  have  some  influence. 

While  plans  were  being  completed  to 
make  motion  pictures  of  the  bird  feeding 
and  then  washing  its  bill,  it  escaped  to 
the  outdoors  and  flew  away.  Since  it 
was  captured  rather  late  in  migration, 
and  was  kept  in  captivity  about  three 
weeks,  the  ground  was  frozen  when  it 
escaped.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  it 
got  south  of  the  frost-line,  or  that  it 
found  an  open  feeding-ground,  before  it 
became  too  hungry. 

G.  Clyde  Fisher. 


CAN  BIRDS  EAT  TROUT? 

T ENCLOSE  two  photographs  of  an 
^ American  Merganser  (Mergus  amer- 
icamis)  that  was  picked  up  on  the  shore 
of  the  Courtenay  River  (Vancouver  Is- 
land), British  Columbia,  dead,  with  a 13- 
inch  cut-throat  trout  in  its  throat  weigh- 
ing over  yi  pound.  R.  M.  Stewart. 


A POSSIBLE  NATURAL 
ENEMY  OF  SHOREBIRDS 

IN  late  July  several  varieties  of  shore- 
birds  large  and  small  are  to  be  looked 
for  on  Long  Island  along  the  coastal 
marshes,  the  mudflats  of  the  bays  and 
sandbars  contiguous  to  the  ocean.  Eor 
the  first  half  of  August  their  numbers 
increase,  so  that  the  middle  of  that 
month  is  likely  to  bring  the  best  yellow- 
leg  shooting.  In  September  the  main 
flight  of  most  kinds  passes  south  of  this 
point  on  the  coast,  although  they  may 
linger  in  abundance  about  particularly 
favorable  feeding  grounds,  and  although 
the  numbers  of  certain  species  increase, 
the  big  yellowleg,  which  earlier  occurred 
a straggler  here  and  there  among  its 
lesser  relative,  being  now  found  in 
flocks  of  its  own.  With  the  larger  birds, 
of  interest  to  the  sportsmen,  the  little 
“oxeyes”  or  “peeps,”  which  used  to 
wheel  about  his  blind  in  companionable 
flocks,  have  for  the  most  part  gone  as 
well. 

At  about  this  time  of  year  the  writer 
remembers  occasionally  to  have  seen  a 
solitary  “oxeye”  standing  forlorn  on 
some  bit  of  shore,  running  rapidly  a few 
steps  and  then  pausing  with  head 
(Continued  on  page  414) 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  'promote  a healthful  interest  m outdoor 
recreation,  and  a refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 
August  14,  1873. 

RAIL  SHOOTING 

NOW,  according  to  the  signs  and  the  seasons  of  old 
times,  we  ought  to  be  preparing  for  -the  rail  shooting. 
The  hay  harvest  is  long  past,  and  the  shorn  meadows 
in  which  the  new  grass  is  now  starting  lie  yellow  in  the 
hot  sun  of  midday,  only  relieved  here  and  there  by  bunches 
of  strong  dark-green  clover.  The  weeds  and  brush  along 
the  roadside  are  white  with  dust,  goldenrod  and  asters  are 
in  bloom,  while  cardinal  flowers  flame  at  the  edge  of  the 
brook.  The  ripening  leaves  on  the  hillsides  begin  to  show 
the  red  and  yellow  tints  of  autumn;  over  the  distant  hill- 
side hangs,  morning  and  evening,  the  light  haze  of  the 
early  fall.  A few  beach  birds  have  come  along,  and  oc- 
casionally one  may  hear  their  mellow  whistle ; the  black- 
birds are  gathering  on  the  marshes.  A few  birds — now  in 
the  modest  livery  of  autumn — utter  their  unmusical  cry  as 
they  fly  up  or  down  the  river. 

The  time  was,  but  it  was  a generation  or  two  ago,  when 
for  many  people  the  rail  shooting  was  one  of  the  events  of 
the  year.  Then  when  the  big  tides  came,  those  who  knew 
the  grounds  and  had  the  best  shovers,  used  to  get  bags  of 
phenomenal  size.  One  old-time  sportsman,  who  died  but 
a few  years  ago,  is  credited  with  having  killed  212  birds 
on  a tide.  He  used  two  muzzle-loading  guns.  In  olden 
times  there  was  no  closed  season  on  these  birds.  As  soon 
as  the  wild  rice,  or  wild  oats  or  corngrass,  as  it  is  variously 
called,  began  to  head  out  and  ripen,  the  gunners  would  go 
out  at  every  tide,  and  long  before  the  migration  had  begun 
had  killed  off  all  the  local  birds  bred  in  any  section  of 
marsh  and  meadow.  Of  late  years  this  early  destruction 
has  been  put  an  end  to  by  establishing  a season  for  the 
rail,  which  opens  not  far  from  the  time  when  the  migra- 
tion begins. 

In  those  old  days  it  was  great  fun  when  two  men  who 
understood  each  other,  and  could  work  together  without 
envy  or  jealousy,  were  able  undisturbed  to  work  over  a 
big  piece  of  grass,  and  then,  perhaps,  if  the  tide  was 
favorable,  to  unite  in  beating  the  strips  of  cat-tails  in 
which  many  of  the  rails  took  refuge.  Slowly  they  worked 
together,  one  on  either  side  of  a strip,  driving  the  birds 
before  them  and  every  now  and  then  hearing  the  rail 
splashing  through  the  water,  and  often  seeing  them  run- 
ning swiftly  along  over  the  floating  stuff,  and  sometimes 


getting  a shot  as  a frightened  bird  left  one  side  or  the  oth( 
of  the  strip.  But  it  was  when  the  end  of  the  strip  wi 
nearly  reached,  and  all  the  birds  were  congregated  thei 
that  the  excitement  began ; the  birds  flew  out  singly  ar, 
by  twos  and  threes  and  followed  each  other  so  rapidly  th; 
only  a few  of  them  could  be  shot  at,  but  when  the  last  bii 
had  gone,  and  the  shooting  was  all  over,  there  might  I 
from  eight  to  a dozen  birds  to  be  gathered  before  the  ne: 
strip  could  be  approached. 

Those  days  cannot  be  seen  again.  Artificial  propagatic 
may  possibly  increase  the  number  of  our  gallinaceoi 
birds ; perhaps  even  of  our  wild  ducks ; but  it  is  not  like 
ever  to  increase  the  number  of  our  rail.  Nothing  can  ev< 
do  that  except  a close  season  extending  over  several  year 
and  this  we  are  not  likely  to  have.  On  the  other  hand,  fe 
birds  are  less  in  danger  of  extermination  than  the  ra 
Shy  and  secretive  in  their  habits,  a few  of  them  will  co: 
tinue  to  exist  long  after  the  sport  of  rail  shooting  has  bei 
forgotten. 

DOMESTICATING  WILD  ANIMALS 

WHILE  all  domestic  animals  are  obviously  desce. 
dants  of  wild  forms,  there  has  been  little  dome 
tication  of  North  American  birds  and  mamma 
on  a commercial  scale. 

The  turkey  is  a notable  exception  to  this  general  stat 
ment.  It  had  probably  been  domesticated  long  before  tl 
ships  of  Columbus  left  American  waters.  It  is  true  al 
that  tbe  blood  of  some  of  our  wild  ducks  has  strengthem 
the  domestic  ducks ; but,  on  the  whole,  very  little  has  bei 
done  to  make  general  use  of  any  American  forms  of  wi 
life.  Buffalo  and  white-tailed  deer  do  well  under  fenc 
and  from  both  the  meat  is  being  sold  for  food  each  wint 
on  a modest  scale.  There  are  fox  farmers  in  the  Nort 
from  Alaska  to  Prince  Edward’s  Island;  but  tbe  rearing  ■ 
these  animals  for  their  fur  cannot  be  called  domesticatio 
There  is  an  evident  field  for  profit  in  the  commerci 
domestication  of  some  wild  animals,  and  as  time  goes  < 
this  field  will  be  more  and  more  exploited.  The  enormo 
increase  of  the  reindeer  imported  from  Siberia  to  Alas’ 
is  very  suggestive,  and  the  success  had  with  reindeer  h 
encouraged  authorities  and  corporations  in  Canada  to  co 
sider  similar  experiments,  not  only  with  reindeer,  but  al 
with  barren  ground  caribou,  and  possibly  muskox,  in  t 
eastern  portions  of  Northern  North  America. 

Foxes,  skunks,  and  other  fur-bearing  animals  are  nc 
bred  under  fence  with  a success  which  depends  largely  < 
the  skill  and  good  judgment  of  those  who  care  for  thei 
Nearly  fifty  years  ago  there  were  printed  in  Forest  ai 
Stream  accounts  of  the  taming  of  mink  and  of  reari: 
them  in  captivity  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Recently  Mr.  Vernon  Bailey,  in  the  course  of  his  stui 
for  the  Biological  Survey  of  problems  relating  to  beav 
farming,  succeeded  in  raising  some  young  beaver,  whi 
were  obtained  when  their  eyes  had  just  opened,  and  we 
reared  on  the  bottle,  which  they  asked  for  and  enjoyt 
Mr.  Bailey  describes  them  as  affectionate  and  teachab 
They  learned  to  come  when  called  and  greatly  enjoy 
being  rocked  to  sleep,  pr,  on  a cold  night,  being  wrapp 
in  a blanket.  His  experience  seems  to  offer  every  e 
couragement  for  those  who  wish  to  domesticate  the  beav< 

. Many  years  ago  Forest  and  Stream  prepared  for  sr 
mission  to  the  Montana  Legislature  a bill  which  authoriz 
the  capture  and  domestication  of  birds  and  mammals 
residents  of  that  state,  under  certain  conditions.  The  m: 
ter,  however,  never  seemed  to  interest  the  law-makers,  a 
finally  was  forgotten. 

A time  is  coming,  however,  when  the  matter  of  dom< 
ticating  our  native  animals  for  commercial  purposes  v\ 
receive  serious  attention,  and  the  experiments  made  \v 
have  good  results. 
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THE  RISING  TIDE 

WITH  the  first  six  months  of  1922  past,  it  is  evident 
that  the  rising  tide  of  rifle  shooting  which  is 
sweeping  the  country  has  established  already  a new 
high  water  mark,  and  if  the  interest  in  the  sport  of  marks- 
manship continues,  as  it  undoubtedly  will,  this  year  will 
be  the  banner  year  of  all  years  in  rifledom. 

Records  in  the  office  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
show  that  not  only  have  an  unusually  large  number  of 
clubs  affiliated  and  reafifiliated,  but,  what  is  more  significant, 
10,000  shooters  have  enrolled  to  date  as  individual  mem- 
bers. This  number  is  greater  than  that  achieved  during 
the  entire  year  of  1921  and  is  far  in  excess  of  the  figures 
for  previous  years. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  great  national  interests  of 
the  shooting  clan  can  be  fully  conserved  only  by  a closely 
; knit  national  organization  of  individual  shooters,  whose 
' desires  in  the  matter  of  legislation  will  carry  the  weight 
of  numbers  and  whose  collective  voice  will  be  strong 
enough  to  command  attention  and  respect.  The  organiza- 
tion and  affiliation  with  the  N.  R.  A.  of  rifle  clubs  enables 
: the  shooters  of  the  country  to  benefit  by  the  provisions 
already  existing  on  the  books,  but  if  new  legislation  is  de- 
sired— and  it  is  direfully  needed — and  if  the  old  laws  are 
not  to  be  abrogated  or  permitted  to  lapse  through  disuse, 
shooters  must  impress  upon  Congress  the  merit  of  their 
I claims,  the  importance  of  their  sport  as  a national  asset, 
and  the  fact  that  they  form  an  important  part  of  the  body 
politic.  This  can  be  done  only  through  building  up  their 
: national  organization  with  individual  members. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  shooting  whether  at 
targets  or  big  game,  should  arrange  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Matches  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  starting  on 
September  2nd. 

Rifles  and  ammunition  are  furnished  free  by  the 
Government  and  the  matches  will  prove  of  immense 
practical  benefit  to  the  shooter  as  well  as  a delightful 
vacation.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing General  Fred  Phillips,  Woodward  Building,  Wash- 
ington D.  C. 


FOREST  FIRES  AND  WILD  LIFE 

The  conservation  of  forested  areas  and  particularly 
their  protection  from  fire  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  conservation  of  most  game.  Shelter  and  food 
are  necessities  in  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  animals  and 
birds.  Decrease  one  or  both  of  these  vital  elements,  which 
are  supplied  to  a large  degree  in  our  forests,  and  the  num- 
bers of  valuable  wild  creatures  are  correspondingly  di- 
minished. 

Forest  fires  not  only  destroy  the  forest  but  eliminate  the 
necessary  food  and  shelter.  The  belief  that  burning  over 
in  certain  localities  is  beneficial  because  it  promotes  a new 
growth  of  grass,  ignores  the  fact  that  the  grass  thus  ob- 
tained does  not  compensate  for  the  destruction  of  trees 
and  the  shelter  and  food  required  by  animals.  Partridges 
in  particular  suffer  from  forest  or  brush  fires.  When  their 
favorite  places  are  burned  over  and  their  food  and  shelter 
are  gone  they  are  obliged  to  seek  new  localities  and  face 
new  dangers. 

Indiscriminate  setting  of  spring  fires  in  the  Southern 
States  dislodges  deer,  opossums,  raccoons,  foxes,  squirrels, 
rabbits,  and  other  animals  and  endangers  ground-nesting 
birds  in  the  timber,  such  as  the  woodcock,  pheasant,  wild 
turkey,  and  whip-poor-will.  The  woodcock  is  in  some 
danger  of  extermination  at  the  present  time  and  deserves 
all  possible  protection.  In  seasons  of  drought,  forest  fires 
even  invade  marshy  places  and  drive  out  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals as  well  as  waterfowl  and  shorebirds.  Many  think 
that  burning  results  merely  in  temporary  inconvenience  to 
the  game,  and  may  not  realize  that  the  food  of  many  birds 


is  largely  the  seeds  and  berries  of  the  year  before.  Burn- 
ing the  brush  also  eliminates  for  months  all  shelter  from 
natural  enemies. 

Burning  of  the  ground-cover  in  forests  of  longleaf  and 
shortleaf  pines  kills  the  young  trees  as  they  emerge  and 
results  in  thin,  straggling  growth.  The  burning  of  timber 
and  other  ground-cover  which  should  absorb  and  retain 
moisture  also  accelerates  the  run-off  and  affects  the  stream- 
flow  at  different  seasons  to  such  an  extent  that  the  supply 
of  fish  may  be  materially  decreased. 


WORLD-WIDE  BIRD  PROTECTION 

UNDER  the  leadership  of  America,  the  world  is 
waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  its  wild 
birds.  Representatives  of  organizations  in  various 
countries  met  in  London  on  June  20  and  formed  an  Inter- 
national Committee  for  carrying  forward  propaganda 
throughout  the  world  on  the  subject  of  the  protection  of 
wild  birds. 

T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
ffon  of  Audubon  Societies  and  a member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  Forest  and  Stream,  New  York,  heads  this 
Committee,  the  membership  of  which  includes  Viscount 
Grey  of  Falladon,  England ; Mijnheir  P.  G.  van  Tienhoven 
of  Holland;  Monsieur  Delacour  of  Prance,  and  other 
equally  well-known  bird  lovers. 

The  Committee  will  at  once  take  up  the  subject  of  ex- 
tending the  organization  through  southern  Prance  and 
Italy  where  enormous  numbers  of  songbirds  are  annually 
killed  for  food  and  where  no  adequate  restrictive  legisla- 
tion now  exists.  Bills  pending  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
United  States  Congress  to  prohibit  the  pouring  of  crude 
oil  in  territorial  waters  will  be  given  support,  and  similar 
measures  will  be  sought  in  other  countries  with  a view  of 
ultimately  getting  international  action  to  stop  this  nuisance 
which  IS  responsible  for  the  killing  of  millions  of  birds 
annually  whose  feathers  become  soaked  in  this  oil  that  is 
poured  on  their  feeding  grounds. 

Mr.  Pearson,  who  has  just  returned  from  studying  bird 
protective  matters  in  France,  Holland  and  England  reports 
that  the  general  subject  of  bird  protection  in  those  coun- 
tries is  not  handled  in  the  highly  efficient  manner  that  ob- 
tains in  so  many  of  our  States.  There  are  no  game 
wardens  employed  by  provincial  or  national  governments 
m any  of  these  countries.  Practically  the  only  protection 
wild  birds  have  ever  been  afforded  is  on  hunting  estates, 
and  here  the  attention  of  the  privately  employed  game 
keepers  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  game  birds  that  are 
raised  for  shooting  purposes. 


PUBLIC  SHOOTING  GROUNDS 

Awaiting  the  passage  of  the  Public  Shooting 
Ground — Game  Refuge  Bill,  sportsmen  everywhere 
are  mentally  picking  out  suitable  places  that  should 
be  established  under  this  measure  when  enacted  into  law. 
The  Albuquerque  branch  of  the  New  Mexico  Game  Pro- 
tective As,sociation  has  gone  even  farther.  These  men  are 
leasing  property  which  they  think  the  government  should 
own  and  in  the  lease  is  a purchase  clause  m order  that  the 
areas  in  question  may  be  acquired  by  the  government  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  and  at  a cheaper  price  than  pos- 
sibly would  be  the  case  if  the  United  States  Government 
negotiated  for  the  property. 

Other  sportsmen  are  writing  to  the  American  Game 
Protective  Association,  telling  of  good  water  areas  that 
should  be  acquired  and  of  others  that  furnished  excellent 
breeding  grounds  in  the  past  which  have  been  sacrificed 
by  some  unwise  drainage  scheme  and  are  now  un farmed 
and  of  small  value  to  anyone.  It  may  be  possible  to  re- 
claim such  properties  for  the  birds. 


A WATER-PROOF  LINE  CASE 

\Y7  HEN  you  buy  a lot  of  line  at  one 
time  in  order  to  save  something- 
on  the  cost,  you  will  need  a water-proof 
case  to  keep  the  surplus  in.  Probably 
the  line  came  on  a long  spool.  In 
this  case,  you  can  make  a good  protec- 
tor for  it  out  of  a small  tin  or  brass  can. 

Get  a can  which  is  large  enough  to 
take  the  spool  of  line  and  preferably 
with  a screw  top.  Cut  a hole  in  one 
side  about  one-quarter  inch  in  diameter. 
Now  roughen  the  inside  of  the  can 
around  the  hole  with  a piece  of  sand 
paper.  Cut  a small  square  of  rubber 
from  -a  sheet  (it  may  be  taken  from  an 
old  inner  tube)  and  after  coating  one 
side  with  glue,  apply  it  to  the  inside 
over  the  hole.  It  will  be  well  to  force 
a plug  or  something  into  the  can  to  hold 
it  tightly  in  place  until  the  glue  has  set. 

Now  make  a small  slit  with  a pen- 
knife through  the  rubber  and  run  the 
end  of  the  line  through  from  the  inside. 
Insert  the  spool,  and  after  turning  on 
the  cap  the  case  will  be  complete. 

In  this  way  the  line  can  be  drawn 
out  as  wanted  (always  leave  an  inch  or 
so  protruding  through  the  rubber)  and 
yet  it  is  in  a tight  container,  convenient 
to  carry  and  always  ready.  You  might 
think  that  it  wouldn’t  matter  if  the  line 
does  get  wet.  Ordinarily  it  wouldn’t 
hurt,  but  unless  air  is  freely  circulated 
about  it  the  line  will  mould  and  weaken. 

The  rubber  can  be  made  more  secure 
if  a piece  of  tin  is  soldered  over  it  on 


the  inside,  and  if  you  have  a small  sol- 
dering iron  it  will  not  be  difficult.  It 
will  also  be  well  to  soak  a small  rag 
with  good  machine  oil  and  place  this'  in 
the  bottom  of  the  can.  The  oil  per- 
meates the  interior,  preventing  rust  and 
water-proofing,  to  a certain  extent,  the 
line.  Van  Horn. 


E are  depending  upon  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to 
make  this  department  worthy  of 
his  name.  No  man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  wrote  of 
them  with  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camp- 
ing and  “going  light”  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
%oe  hope  that  all  good  looodsmen 
will  contribute  to  this  department 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances^ — [Editor.] 


A SIMPLE  SHELTER 

Every  person  who  travels  in  the 
woods  will  at  one  time  or  another 
have  to  build  some  sort  of  shelter  from 
material  that  he  can  easily  obtain.  The 
occasion  may  come  of  one’s  own  free 
will,  as  when  such  a shelter  is  purposely 
depended  upon  for  a one-night  stop;  or 
it  may  come  from  the  force  of  neces- 
sity, such  as  when  one  becomes  lost  and 
darkness  is  close  at  hand.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  wise  for  everybody  who  fre- 
quents the  woods  to  learn  to  build  a 
suitable  shelter. 

Such  a shelter,  to  be  of  any  use  what- 
ever, must  be  easily  and  quickly  con- 
structed, and  must  furnish  the  necessary 
protection.  The  well-known  “lean-to” 
model  of  shelter  meets  these  require- 
ments fairly  well,  if  it  is  constructed 
with  ends  to  it;  however,  this  model  re- 
quires a large  amount  of  thatching,  the 
area  of  the  roof  and  sides  being  great 
compared  with  the  floor  space.  The 
form  of  shelter  that  best  meets  the  re- 
quirements is  one  that  is  built  after  the 
pattern  of  the  well-known  “forester 
tent.”  The  roof  of  such  a shelter  is 
supplied  by  two  triangular  sections  with 
two  of  their  edges  forming  the  ridge  of 
the  shelter.  This  gives  a triangular 
floor  space  and  also  a triangular  front. 
A shelter  of  this  shape  is  the  one  that 
is  most  easily  heated  by  an  open  fire 
placed  in  front  of  it,  because  the  sides 
act  as  reflectors,  throwing  the  heat  down 
into  the  interior.  This  feature  is  not 
to  he  scoffed  at,  especially  if  one  is 
without  blankets  or  sleeping  bag. 

The  principal  part  of  the  frame  work 
consists  of  a pair  of  shears  and  a ridge 
pole,  one  end  of  which  rests  in  the 


shears  and  the  other  on  the  ground. 
Smaller  poles,  with  one  of  their  ends 
resting  on  the  ground,  are  then  laid  on 
the  ridge  pole.  The  branches  of  these 
poles  should  not  be  broken  or  cut  off 
close  to  the  main  stem ; but  they  should 
be  cut  so  as  to  leave  about  six  inches 
of  their  length  on  the  poles,  in  order 
that  they  may  hold  the  cross-poles  , 
which  go  on  next.  The  cross-poles  are  ' 
laid  the  full  length  of  the  shelter  and 
are  held  in  place  by  the  branches  which 
were  left  on  the  other  poles. 

The  shelter  is  now  ready  for  the  most  i 
important  part  of  all,  the  thatching.  | 
Upon  the  care  with  which  this  work  is 
performed  depends  the  success  of  the 
whole  thing,  for  the  primary  object  in 
building  it  is  to  obtain  protection  from  , 
the  elements,  and  if  this  is  not  furnished  ' 
the  whole  work  is  for  naught.  There- 
fore spend  as  much  time  as  is  feasible 
upon  the  thatching  of  the  roof.  | 

There  are  several  methods  by  which 
the  thatching  can  be  done.  Probably  the 
most  satisfactory  means  of  doing  this  I 
lis  by  the  use  of  loose  leaves.  In  order  l 
that  leaves  may  be  used  it  will  first  be 
necessary  to  place  a layer  of  twigs  and 
small  branches  upon  the  framework  of 
the  shelter.  This  layer  is  necessary  to  | 
hold  the  leaves,  as  they  would  soon  fall  ; 
through  the  large  spaces  of  the  frame-  | 
work.  The  leaves  can  now  be  gathered 
up  in  arm  fulls  and  thrown  on  the  top 
of  the  layer  of  branches.  This  allows  i 
them  to  settle  in  the  natural  position,  i 
which  is  flat,  and  not  on  edge,  as  would  ; 


be  the  case  if  they  were  laid  on  in  i 
handfulls.  The  largest  possible  leaves  ) 
should  be  used,  as  they  shed  the  water 
much  better.  ! 

If  the  leaves  are  left  lying  on  the 
shelter  this  way  they  will  soon  blow  | 
away.  For  this  reason  some  means  must  « 
be  used  to  hold  them  in  place.  The 
best  method  of  doing  this  is  to  put  a 
layer  of  dirt  on  top  of  them.  However,  j 
it  requires  a large  amount  of  dirt  to  do  i 


this,  and  dirt  is  often  hard  to  dig.  This 
i being  the  case,  the  next  best  method  of 
accomplishing  it  is  to  lay  large  sticks 
upon  the  roof.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
: see  that  they  are  not  placed  in  such  a 
: way  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  run- 
ning off  the  roof  freely. 

During  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
trees  are  in  leaf,  branches  with  the 
leaves  on  may  be  used  in  place  of  loose 
leaves.  In  this  case,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  first  place  a layer  of  branches 
and  twigs  on  the  framework.  The  com- 
pound leaves  of  such  trees  as  the  wal- 
nut, hickory  and  ash  make  excellent 
thatching  material,  when  the  trees  are 
plentiful  enough  to  furnish  them  in  suffi- 
cient numbers. 

If  the  shelter  is  to  be  used  for  any 
length  of  time  it  will  certainly  pay  to 
make  the  roof  of  the  bark  of  such  trees 
as  the  paper-birch,  basswood,  slippery 
and  white  elms,  pignut  hickory,  chestnut, 
spruce  and  hemlock,  because  the  thatch- 
ing of  leaves  is  very  likely  to  leak  if 
rained  upon  for  a period  of  any  length. 

The  construction  of  such  a shelter  as 
is  here  described,  if  it  -is  thatched  of 
leaves,  can  be  accomplished  by  one  man 
in  about  an  hour  and  a half.  This  is 
a small  price  to  pay  for  a comfortable 
night’s  rest. 

Wilbur  C.  Feastee. 


SECRET  LOCK  FOR  CABIN 
DOOR 

Here  is  a suggestion  for  a cheap  and 
effective  bar  for  the  hunting  camp 
door:  Secure  3 beckets  on  the  inside  of 
door,  opening  outward;  insert  a wooden 


bar,  say  1 by  inch,  through  corre- 
sponding openings  in  beckets  and  also  in 
the  jamb.  Butting  into  that  have  a bar 
same  size  leading  through  2 beckets  be- 
tween the  logs  to  the  corner  of  the  cabin. 

To  secure  the  door  go  outside  around 
the  corner,  remove  a bunch  of  moss 
from  between  the  logs,  push  the  bar 
forward  until  short  bar  reaches  the 


check.  The  two  ends  of  the  bars  being 
concealed  by  the  wide  becket,  the  long 
bar  is  concealed  from  view  by  a split 
sapling  tacked  over  it  between  the  logs. 
Cut  a Quaker  1 fly  hole  to  supply  an 
apparent  cause  of  fastening. 

All  this  may  be  done  in  the  woods 
with  an  axe,  at  no  cost  whatever  and 
be  entirely  secure  from  observation.  Mr. 
Robbin’s  iron  bar,  described  in  the 
March  Eorest  and  Stream,  may  be  se- 
cured in  the  same  manner  if  desired, 
although  one  would  know  at  once  that 
the  bar  must  of  necessity  be  fastened 
from  the  outside  somehow  and  that 
would  start  an  investigation. 

L.  V.  Shaw. 


COOK  AS  YOU  PADDLE 

WHEN  we  go  canoeing  we  usually 
travel  as  far  and  as  long  each  day 
as  wind  and  sun  will  allow,  and  we  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  each  year  we 
overcome  one  more  inconvenience,  even 
the  greatest  of  all  inconveniences — hun- 
ger. A fire  on  the  stream  shore  at  night 
is  romantic  and  picturesque,  but  it  doesn’t 
assuage  one’s  hunger  to  feed  the  gnaw- 
ing void  on  the  smell  of  slowly  cooking 
stews.  So  we  have  a small  fireless  cooker 
that  works  while  we  paddle. 

At  the  point  of  embarkation  we  beg, 
borrow  or  help  ourselves  to  a pasteboard 
carton  about  two  feet  square.  This  we 
fill  with  excelsior,  and  in  the  middle  sink 
an  absestos  receptacle  a little  larger  but 
the  same  shape  as  a two-quart  tin  pail. 

While  we  are  cooking  breakfast  and 
sipping  our  after-bacon  cup  of  coffee, 
our  supper  stews  on  the  fire  in  its  ten- 
ccnt  pail.  The  last  thing  before  the  fire 
is  spread  out  to  die  the  pail  and  contents 
are  slipped  into  the  excelsior  bed,  cov- 
ered with  some  of  the  duffle  and  forgot 
till  night. 

This  arrangement  is  so  satisfactory  we 
are  willing  to  give  the  cooker  the  coveted 
room  in  the  canoe.  It  has  other  advan- 
tages. It  is  surprisingly  light.  It  is 
cheap,  easy  to  assemble  and  as  easily 
disposed  of  at  the  end  of  the  way. 

In  this  steam  chamber  we  cook  soup 
of  any  sort  and  stews,  if  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  touch  civilization  near  enough 
to  find  a bone,  porridge,  rice,  beans  or 
anything  else  that  is  filling. 

Before  we  leave  home  we  always  break 
up  in  the  meat  grinder  some  dried  heans 
and  split  peas.  We  flavor  this  with  a 
little  dried  sage  and  store  it  away  in 
air-tight  tins.  This  concoction  thus  re- 
duced to  fine  grains  easily  cooks  to  a 


stew  in  four  or  five  hours.  A piece  of 
ham  added  to  it  improves  it  greatly. 

O.  C.  Haskins,  Georgia. 


A FLOAT  FOR  STILL  FISHING 

’T'WO  boys  starting  on  a fishing  trip 
took  along  two  old  automobile  inner 
tubes.  They  were  going  to  spend  a 
week  on  the  river  and  as  one  said,  “We’ll 
take  them  along  for  they  may  come  in 
handy.”  And  they  did. 

Once  camp  was  pitched  they  fared 
forth  for  a likely  hole.  The  grassy  bank 
of  the  stream  was  overgrown  with  wil- 
lows and  here  and  there  they  came  upon 
a small  eddy  where  the  water  was  prac- 
tically still.  But  during  the  forenoon  of 
the  first  day  with  pole  and  line  a lot 
of  different  places  netted  but  one  fish, 
a pound  cat. 

“Harry,”  exclaimed  Jim,  as  they 
cooked  the  fresh  fish  over  the  evening 
fire,  “there  are  plenty  of  fish  here,  and 
big  ones,  too.  We’ve  got  to  set  out 
some  lines.”  So  the  lines  were  put  out 
and  the  next  morning  two  big  fellows 
were  hauled  in.  “This  is  more  like  it,” 
shouted  Jim  from  the  river  bank,  as  he 
dragged  the  largest  fellow  toward  camp. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  next  day, 
when  they  rented  a boat  that  the  idea 
using  the  inner  tubes  for  fishing, 
came  to  them.  This  is  what  they  did: 
The  tubes  were  inflated  until  fairly 
tight  and  then  five  or  six  short  lines, 
hooked,  sinkered  and  baited,  tied  to 
them.  A stout  cord  was  then  tied  to 
each  tube  by  means  of  which  they  were 


anchored  to  a convenient  sapling.  Then, 
when  they  were  out  in  the  boat,  or  on 
the  bank,  for  that  matter,  they  could 
see  from  a distance  the  moment  a fish 
was  hooked.  At  one  time  two  fish  were 
caught  on  the  same  tube  and  there  cer- 
tainly was  a merry  bobbing  up  and 
down  of  the  tube  until  they  were  taken 
off.  D.  H.  V.  H.,  Nebraska. 
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THE  WILD  TURKEY  IN  OHIO 

Ucar  Forest  and  Stream: 

OF  all  the  sports  that  arouse  the  latent 
energies  of  the  hunter,  sharpen  his 
vision,  awake  the  auditory  nerves  and 
stimulate  the  valvular  muscles  of  the 
heart,  there  is  none  more  fascinating 
than  stalking  the  wild  turkey.  I have 
followed  the  deer  through  forest  swamps 
and  vale;  I have  tracked  bruin  and 
aroused  him  from  his  lair,  but  no  excite- 
ment has  quite  stimulated  all  of  the 
activities  of  emotion,  or  given  zest  to 
anticipation  equal  to  that  of  following 
a flock  of  wild  turkeys.  There  is  no  ani- 
mal or  fowl  of  the  wild  that  possesses 
greater  sagacity  than  the  turkey. 

The  deer  may,  and  probably  will,  tarry 
long  enough  to  have  a look  in  the  direc- 
tion of  suspicion,  but  the  turkey  runs  or 
sails  away  with  the  first  premonition  of 
danger.  There  is  usually  a leader  who 
has  the  safety  of  the  flock  under  his 
care,  and  even  when  they  are  feeding  his 
alert  ear  and  sharp  eye  are  ever  ready 
to  give  warning,  when  each  and  all  of 
the  flock  respond  to  the  call  to  flee  or 
fly.  I have  crawled  on  hands  and  knees 
for  many  rods  to  reach  an  obstruction 
that  promised  a shot,  only  to  find  when 
I reached  there  that  every  turkey  had  so 
silently  stolen  away  that  I had  not  heard 
the  motion  of  a wing. 

Ohio,  the  country  of  my  nativity,  is 
for  the  most  part  level,  with  here  and 
there  a ridge  where  beech  trees  grow, 
and  it  was  on  these  ridges,  about  sixty 
years  ago,  while  in  search  of  nuts  in  the- 
fall,  that  turkeys  were  to  be  found.  On 
account  of  the  elevation  of  these  ridges, 
the  turkeys  were  able  to  scan  the  lower 
land,  and  it  was  always  difficult  to  ap- 
proach them.  Some  hunters  were  quite 
expert  with  the  quill-call,  and  when  the 
turkeys  were  scattered  they  could  often 
call  individuals  to  within  gun  shot. 

I shall  never  forget  my  first  turkey 
hunt,  when  a boy  of  fifteen.  One  even- 
ing, along  in  the  fall,  when  the  corn  was 
in  the  shock,  and  the  yellow  pumpkins 
dotted  the  field,  father  came  in  and  said 
he  had  just  seen  a large  flock  of  turkeys 
leave  the  corn  field  and  go  into  the 
woods.  As  it  was  then  getting  dark,  he 
said  they  would  roost  nearby.  He  told 
me  that  if  I wished  to  show  my  dexterity 
as  a turkey  hunter,  now  was  my  time; 
that  if  I would  get  up  before  daylight 
and  go  down  there  and  keep  my  eyes 
and  ears  open  f might  get  a shot. 

The  old  flint-lock  rifle  was  put  in 
order,  loaded  and  everything  gotten 
ready  for  an  early  start.  I slept  but 
little  as  1 waited  mother's  call.  At  last 
I heard  her  say,  “Bub,  it  is  time  to  go 
after  your  turkeys.”  I did  not  tarry. 
The  first  thing  was  to  tie  the  dog,  lest  he 
follow  me.  Father  got  up  and  took  the 


gun  from  over  the  door,  examined  the 
priming  in  the  pan,  placed  it  in  my 
hands,  and  with  words  of  caution  started 
me  on  my  first  turkey  hunt. 

Imagine  a boy  of  fifteen,  a' little  under 
size,  dressed  in  tow-linen  shirt  and  pants, 
with  perhaps  one  suspender,  carrying  a 
long,  heavy  old  Kentucky  flint-lock  rifle 
that  had  done  service  in  the  hands  of  his 
grandfather  in  Indian  warfare,  and  you 
will  have  a fair  picture  of  little  Frank 
Mack  and  his  outfit,  on  that  memorable 
morning. 

I w'ended  my  way  down  through  the 
orchard,  crossed  the  cow  lot,  over  into 
the  corn  field,  then  across  to  the  woods 
where  there  was  a gap  in  the  fence  and 
where  the  turkeys  had  crossed.  The 
morning  was  ideal,  not  a zephyr  caused 
the  trembling  of  a leaf.  There  was  a 
faint  streak  of  light  in  the  eastern  sky 
but  it  was  still  quite  dark  in  the  wood 
as  I carefully  entered  it  and  sat  down 
on  a log  to  listen,  wonder  and.  wait. 
There  was  not  a sound  to,  be  heard,  ex- 
cept the  throb  of  my  heart  which  flut- 
tered with  emotion. 

As  the  light  advanced  I moved  a little 
farther  into  the  forest  of  trees,  but 
could  see  but  little  as  the  heavy  foliage 
covered  all  with  a mantle  of  gloom.  But 
my  sense  of  hearing  was  acute,  and 
finally  I heard  a slight  sound,  as  if  a 
twig  or  bit  of  bark  had  fallen  on  the 
dry  leaves.  Cautiously  I moved  in  that 
direction.  Again  something  fell.  I 

finally  located  the  spot  by  a large  spread- 
ing elm.  I approached  within  easy 

shooting  distance  and  took  a position  hy 
a tree.  The  light  slowly  advanced.  Bits 
of  bark  continued  to  fall,  and  at  last  I 
located  where  they  came  from.  There 
was  a cluster  of  leaves,  and  just  beyond 
it  there  was  a dark  object  about  the  size 
of  a turkey.  I raised  the  gun  and 
pressed  it  against  the  tree,  but  the  sights 
w’ere  dark  and  I waited. 

It  seemed  light  out  in  the  open  field, 
but  under  the  trees  there  was  heavy 
shade. 

Finally  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tree  a turkey  flapped  its  wdngs  and  sailed 
away.  It  was  time  to  act.  I drew  hack 
the  flint  and  raised  the  gun  again  against 
the  tree.  I could  hardly  see  the  sights 
but  sighted  along  the  barrel  as  best  1 
could  and  pressed  the  trigger.  There  was 
a flash,  a report,  a commotion  up  in  the 
tree,  and  with  a thud  a turkey  hit  the 


ground.  Never  was  a boy  more  proud.; 
I yelled  like  an  Indian  and  started  for. 
the  house.  Father  and  mother  met  me 
in  the  orchard  and  ‘how  pleased  they  I 
were ! It  was  a fine  young  gobbler] 
weighing  ten  pounds. 

B.  F.  Mack,  New  York.  ; 


OVER  THE  SHOULDER 

Dear  Forest  and  Stre.am  : 

Many  years  ago  I saw— I am  quite 
sure — statements  or  intimations  in 
books  about  wild  animals,  that  certain  I 
carnivorous  animals — I seem  to  remem- j 
ber  the  tiger  and  the  panther — after 
killing  their  prey,  often  /rr  sometimes 
transport  it  by  throwing  it  over  the, 
shoulder  and  carrying  it  off  in  that  man- 
ner. I cannot  recall  where  these  state- 
ments are  found;  but  I suspect  that  I 
first  saw  them  in  some  English  book  on 
hunting,  dealing  perhaps  with  the  early 
or  middle  years  of  the  last  century.  The 
same  statement  was  made  in  a modern 
book,  but  this,  I think,  did  not  speak  ofj 
the  act  by  large  carnivorous  mammals] 
but  by  small  ones,  as  perhaps  the  fox 
or  raccoon.  ; 

I have  been  observing  wild  animals 
for  many  years,  but  probably  never  saw; 
one  carry  off  a large  prey.  The  im- 
pression received  from  the  books  re- 
ferred to  was  that  the  predatory  animal! 
threw  what  it  had  killed  across  its  bade 
and,  still  holding  the  prey  in  its  mouth, 
supported  it  on  its  shoulders  and  fore- 
back,- instead  of  holding  it  up  from  the] 
ground  by  the  strength  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  as  a dog  would  hold  a bird, 
a package,  or  whatever  it  had  to  trans- 
port in  the  mouth. 

A panther  that  had  killed  a deer  prob-' 
ably  could  not  take  the  animal  in  its] 
mouth,  lift  it  up  and  carry  it  off  as  a 
dog  carries  a bird.  The  deer  would  he-l 
too  heavy  and  too  limp  and  loose.  But] 
why  should  the  panther-  wish  to  carry] 
the  prey  away  to  some  other  place?  Itj 
might  well  enough  drag  it  a short  dis- 
tance. : 

Has  any  reader  of  Forest  and 
STREAjsr  ever  seen  a wild  carnivorous 
animal,  or  even  a tame  carnivorous  ani- 
mal, carry  its  food  in  this  way — thrown] 
over  its  back?  I should  greatly  like  to] 
know.  I 

My  association  with  hig  game  hunters] 
runs  back  over  years,  and  I never  heard , 
that  such  a practice  had  been  observed.  | 
It  is  evident  that  such  an  operation  as  1 
is  suggested  by  the  words,  “throwing  it 
over  his  shoulder,”  would  very  seldom^ 
he  seen.  Is  there  one  particle  of  tcsti-1 
mony  by  an  eye-witness  that  this  ever  - 
has  been  seen  ? Can  any  one  give  a - 
reference  to  such  a statement  in  any  ■ 
book  ? Questioner.  | 


REINDEER  AND  CARIBOU 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

Your  editorial  on  the  reindeer  indus- 
try of  Alaska  is  a reflection  of  the 
wide,  active  interest  that  has  been  es- 
tablished to  increase  the  herds  in  the 
territory.  The  industry  has  already  been 
started  there  with  sufficient  success  to 
insure  its  continuous  growth.  Congress 
makes  annual  appropriations  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  and  regulating  the 
industry  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Department’s  activities  have 
taken  a wide  field,  including  both  scien- 
tific and  practical  aspects  of  it,  path- 
ology, breeding,  grazing,  food,  and  the 
mapping  of  all  areas  suitable  for  rein- 
deer ranges. 

The  attention  of  those  interested  in 
preserving  wild  life  has  not,  however, 
been  directed  to  the  inevitable  results 
of  the  expansion  of  this  industry.  This 
signifies  nothing  less  than  the  replace- 
ment of  the  wild  caribou  of  the  region 
by  reindeer.  Every  area  inhabited  by 
the  caribou  is  suitable  for  grazing  rein- 
deer. Caribou  cannot  exist  on  any  other 
ranges.  Applications  for  reindeer  graz- 
ing permits  on  areas  occupied  by  caribou 
have  already  reached  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Should  such  permits 
be  issued,  the  reindeer  will  absorb,  or, 
in  one  way  or  another,  drive  out  the 
caribou.  Some  of  the  escaping  reindeer 
■will  become  feral,  mingle  with  caribou 
and  destroy  the  species.  They  freely 
interbreed.  The  familiar  story  of  the 
cattle  on  our  western  plains  replacing 
the  buffalo  has  begun  to  be  repeated 
with  reindeer  and  caribou  in  Alaska. 

Those  interested  in  the  conservation 
of  wild  life  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
prevent  this  advance  of  material  inter- 
ests which  will  increase  the  food  supply 
of  the  nation.  They  should,  on  the  other 
hand,  actively  encourage  it.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
adjust  the  industry  to  the  reasonable 
preservation  of  the  several  species  of 
caribou  in  Alaska.  The  situation  should 
be  anticipated  and  immediately,  before 
it  shall  prove  too  late,  a complete  policy 
of  future  caribou  preservation  satisfac- 
, tory  to  all  interests  should  be  formulated 
' ancl  accepted.  Such  a policy  should  be 
! established  as  one  of  real  conservation 
■never  to  be  changed  in  the  future.  If 
the  interests  of  game  conservationists 
shall  not  be  cfliickly  and  actively  aroused 
to  this  danger,  w^e  shall,  when  too  late, 
. suddenly  awake  to  find  our  Alaska  cari- 
bou following  the  path  of  the  buffalo 
to  extermination. 

Charles  Sheldon,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A RECORD  SMALL-MOUTH 
BASS 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

Evidently  the  small-mouth  black 
bass,  in  Lake  Wakefield,  Quebec, 
took  offence  at  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  article  in  the  July 
issue  of  your  magazine  as  regards  th.e 
weight  and  size  of  the  largest  small- 
mouth  caught,  for  a few  hours  after 
reading  Mr.  Lincoln’s  article  I had  the 
good  fortune  to  land  one  21  inches  in 


length,  15  inches  around  the  girth  and 
weighing  6 lbs.  7 ozs. 

On  our  usual  evening  fishing  expedi- 
tion about  7.30  P.  M.,  we  were  casting 
in  a small  bay  filled  with  weeds  and  lily 
pads.  I had  landed  one  weighing 
lbs.  and  about  ten  minutes  later  the  large 
one  decided  to  give  rrie  a workout. 

He  struck  ! I struck  ! Then  the  fun 
started.  He  jumped  easily  5 ft.  out  of 
the  water  and  then  gave  me  the  most 
exciting  forty-five  minutes  I ever  had. 
He  did  everything  but  climb  a tree,  and 
still  had  lots  of  fight  left  in  him  after  I 
had  him  in  the  boat.  As  usual,  the  land- 
ing net  was  safely  hung  in  the  camp. 
My  rod  looked  like  Harry  Lauder’s 
famous  walking  stick;  as  for  myself  one 
would  have  thought  that  I had  contract- 


F.  M.  Roulston  with  small-mouth  bass 
weighing  6 lbs.  7 oz. 


ed  a severe'  chill.  I certainly  agree  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  when  he  says  they  are  one 
of  the  gamiest  fishes. 

I was  using  an  8-oz.  split  bamboo 
casting  rod,  a Marhoff  level-winding 
reel,  12-lb.  test  silk  line  and  an  A1  Foss 
Pork  Rind  Shimmy  Wiggler  Bait. 

I am  enclosing  a picture  of  the  fish, 
also  a certified  statement  as  to  weight 
and  measurements. 

Lake  Wakefield  is  one  of  several  lakes 
situated  in  the  Laurentian  Mountains 
about  thirty  miles  from  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

All  the  lakes  in  that  district  are  well 
stocked  with  black  bass  (small-mouth), 
gray  trout  and  salmon  trout  and  the 
streams  are  filled  with  brook  trout. 

F.  M.  Roulston,  Canada. 

The  record  small-mouth  bass  zvas 
taken  at  Dents  Pond,  S.  C.,  in  1917  zvith 
rod  and  reel  and  zveighed  9 lbs.  It 


measured  24j4  inches  in  length  and  had 
a girth  of  18  inches. — [Editors.] 


A RECORD  LAKE  TROUT 

Dear  Lorest  and  Stream  : 

ON  Thursday  evening,  June  8th,  a 
party  of  four  men,  Messrs.  J.  E. 
Barbour,  Paterson,  N.  J. ; Charles  H. 
Bond,  Montclair,  N.  J. ; Malcolm  Hain, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  Paul  T.  Wise, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  went  to  Tupper  Lake, 
New  York,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Barbour,  to  fish  in  Pollensby  Pond,  near 
Tupper  Lake,  on  the  private  preserve 
owned  by  Mr.  Barbour.  None  of  these 
gentlemen  had  much  experience  in  fish- 
ing except  Mr.  Barbour. 

On  Priday,  June  9th,  Mr.  Hain,  who 
was  fishing  with  a 7-oz.  bamboo  rod  and 
a Kingfisher  Black  Wonder  silk-braided 
line,  bait  minnow  on  Archer  Spinner, 
had  a bite  and  something  took  hold  that 
kept  him  busy  for  about  fifty  minutes. 
During  all  that  time  the  fishermen  only 
had  one  sight  of  the  trout,  which  was 
gaffed  and  brought  into  the  boat  about 
7 P.  M.  The  fish  proved  to  be  a lake 
trout,  weight  31  lbs.,  length  41  inches, 
girth  26  inches. 

The  fish  was  shipped  to  Taxidermist 
Charles  Deckert,  of  Saranac  Lake,  New 
York,  to  be  mounted,  and  he  said  it  was 
the  biggest  fish  he  had  seen  in  thirty-five 
years’  experience. 

We  would  like  to  feel  that  Mr.  Hain 
holds  the  record,  and  would  be  glad  if 
some  of  your  readers  would  get  in  com- 
munication with  either  you  or  us  as  to 
what  the  record  on-  lake  trout  really  is. 

R.  Crothers, 

New  Jersey. 

The  record  “rod  and  reel’’  lake  trout 
zveighed  35  lbs  4 os.  It  had  a length  of 
42  inches,  girth  of  26jd,  and  zvas  caught 
at  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Canada,  May  16, 
1919,  by  E.  D.  Calvert.  The  species 
grozvs  much  larger,  “over  60  lbs.” 

[Editors.] 

THE  CARP  AS  A GAME  FISH 

Dear  Pore.st  and  Stream: 

I T was  with  a great  deal  of  interest  that 
^ I read  the  article  on  carp  fishing  by 
Louis  Rhcad  in  your  August  number. 

As  I believe  you  knoiv,  there  is  near 
this  city  a large  dam  across  the  Mohawk 
River.  The  water  retained  above  the 
dam  forms  Delta  Lake.  The  Black 
River  Canal,  fed  by  Black  River  water, 
sluices  into  the  Mohawk  River  at  va-^ 
rious  points  above  the  lake,  and  at  two 
points  it  sluices  directly  into  the  lake. 

Black  River,  from  Watertown  to  and 
above  Forestport,  contains  a great  many 
carp.  For  some  years  these  fish  have 
come  down  the  canal  and  many  have 
gone  from  the  canal  to  the  lake.  This 
year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  water  has 
been  flowing  over  the  spillwav  of  the 
dam  most  of  the  time,  the  carp  have 
managed  to  get  into  the  basin  below  the 
dam.  During  the  said  period  of  high 
water  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  a hun- 
dred or  more  carp  drop  over  the  spill- 
way during  an  afternoon.  None  of  them 
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seemed  to  be  injured,  although  the  drop 
is  about  sixty  feet.  At  this  time  there 
are  without  question  thousands  of  carp 
in  the  basin.  In  fact,  the  bed  is  fairly 
paved  with  carp. 

We  have  been  trying  to  devise  some 
method  of  ridding  the  basin  of  these  fish, 
believing  that  the  trout  will  not  do  well 
when  there  are  so  many  carp.  Can  you 
offer  any  suggestion  along  this  line? 

Noting  the  list  of  baits  suggested  by 
Mr.  Rhead,  I wonder  if  he  has  ever  tried 
canned  sweet  corn  ? It  is  used  with  suc- 
cess in  these  waters. 

A few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Seymour  Stew- 
art, of  this  city,  took  a five  or  six-pound 
carp  with  fly.  This  fish  struck  at  about 
8 o’clock  P.  M.  standard  time.  Last 
week  I had  the  pleasure  of  taking  a 
slightly  smaller  carp  with  fly,  at  about 
seven  o’clock  A.  M.  Said  fish  struck 
like  a brown  trout  and  until  I saw  it  I 
thought  I had  a trout. 

At  the  time,  I was  fishing  swift  water, 
with  a silver-body  fly.  The  fish  hit  the 
fly  on  the  surface,  jumped  two  or  three 
times  and  then  took  out  thirty  or  forty 


feet  of  line.  When  I snubbed  it,  it 
rushed  all  of  ninety  feet,  directly  toward 
me,  so  rapidly  that  I had  to  back  up.  It 
then  sulked  on  the  bottom  and  seemed 
to  have  given  up  running.  But  when  I 
gave  it  the  butt,  it  came  to  life.  Finally 
I got  it  to  the  net  and  only  then  did  it 
act  “like  a carp.”  Instead  of  running 
away  from  the  net,  it  allowed  me  to 
make  a couple  of  false  moves,  drag  the 
frame  of  the  net  across  its  body,  and 
otherwise  insult  it.  All  without  trying 
to  get  away. 

Will  appreciate  any  suggestion  you 
may  care  to  make  regarding  the  removal 
of  these  fish  from  this  trout  pool. 

M.  E.  Scripture,  Jr.,  New  York. 


The  above  letter  about  carp  is  not 
only  interesting  but  informing.  I 
heard  of  carp  being  caught  on  flies,  but 
never  did  it — perhaps  because  I have  not 
tried.  I shall  do  so.  I tried  to  get  some 
big  shad  under  the  bridge  at  East 
Branch  on  the  Delaw^are  last  week 
where  I fished  for  bass,  testing  my  lures. 


I did  succeed  in  getting  them  to  run  up 
at  the  fly,  but  not  to  take  it.  Sorry  I did 
not  have  time  to  carry  on  further  experi- 
ments. That  is  a field  yet  to  be  covered, 
for  big  shad  on  the  fly  would  doubtless 
prove  almost  as  great  sport  as  salmon 
fishing. 

I don't  think  carp  will  harm  trout — 
the  nature  of  its  food  is  quite  different — 
but  they  do  eat  trout  spawn,  also  bass 
spawn,  which  is  not  very  likely  with 
your  case  unless  trout  spawn  in  the  dam. 
Trout  do  spawn  on  beds  of  lakes,  and 
catfish  get  the  greater  part. 

The  only  remedy  where  carp  are  a 
known  menace  to  so-called  better  game 
fish  is  to  both  net  them  and  encourage 
fishing  for  them.  The  former  method  is 
rather  unwise,  unless  done  by  trust- 
worthy people,  otherwise  more  trout 
woifld  be  netted  than  carp. 

I’ve  tried  green  sweet  corn  from  the 
cob,  also  puffed  wLeat  and  rice  as  bait — 
but,  like  bread,  they  get  nibbled  off  by 
little  nibblers. 

Louis  Rite.\d,  New  York. 


OPEN  SEASONS  FOR  GAME  IN  1922 


A SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  LAWS  REGULATING  THE  TAKING  OF  GAME 
TABULATED  IN  HANDY  FORM  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  SPORTSMEN 


[Compiled  by  George  A.  Lawyer,  Chief  V.  S.  Game  Warden,  and  Frank  L.  Earnshaw,  Assistant,  InUrstate  Commerce  in  Game,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey] 
ermr.  OPEN  SEASONS  HERE  SHOWN  ARE  INCL’OSIVE  OF  BOTH  DATES.  When  the  season  is  closed  for  a fixed  period  ^e  date  terminating  the  closed  seMonw  giveu. 

The  seasons  in  certain  counties  of  North  Carolina  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Audubon  Society,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Local  exceptions  m Idaho,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  wiU  be  published  in 

The  S?m^‘‘ra^it^°inc?u^eB  hare;  “quail,”  the  bird  known  as  “partridge”  in  the  South;  “grouse”  includes  Canada  grouse,  sharp-tailed  grouse,  ^ed  ^ouse  North  and  "pheasant” 

in  the  South),  and  all  other  members  of  the  family  except  prairie  chickens,  ptarmigan,  and  sage  hens;  mtroduced  phewant  is  restricted  to  the  Old  World  phe^anU.  fT^rr.  thia 

PERSONS  ARE^  ADVISED  to  secure  from  State  gome  commisaioners  full  text  of  game  laws  m States  where  hunting  ^ contemplated,  as  provision  of  minor  importance  are  omitted  from  this  poster. 
“Game  Laws  for  1922,”  and  a directory  of  game  protection  officials  may  be  had  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  i).  u. 


••  Uadcr  the  re^ulatiooe  for  the  proteclioe  of  migratory  birds  the  eeasoD  is  closed  on  band-tailed  pigeon,  e\ran,_wood  duck,  eider  duck,  auk,  auklet,  bittern,  crane,  fulmar,  gaonet,  grebe, 
puillcmot,  cull  beron,  jaeper,  loon,  murre,  petrel,  puffin,  enearwater,  tern,  aud  all  sborebirds  (except  woodcock,  Wilson  snipe  or  jac^nipe,  black-beHied  and  polden  plovers,  and  yellowlegs) 
in  the  United  States  and^Canada.’  Owing  to  damage  to  rice  crops  in  the  South  the  Secretary  of  Apriculture  has  ordered  that  bobolinks,  commonly  known  as  reedbirds  or  rice  birds,  mav  he 
kill(^  by  shootin"  between  half  an  hour  before  euarise  and  sunset  of  any  day  from  September  1 to  October  30.  inclusive,  in  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  from  August  10  to  November  lo.  inclusive,  in  Vircirun,  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Georpia.  and  Florida;  reedbirds  so  killed  shall  not  be  sold,  shipped  tor  s-alc,  or  wantonly 
wasted  or'dcstroyed.  but  may  be  used  for  food  by  the  persons  killing  them  or  transported  to  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  for  use  as  food. 


Alaska.— OiriAou  on  Kcnai  Peniosuli,  and  sheep  on  Kenai  Peninsula  east  of 
Long  l.iO®  1023  Killing  of  females  and  young  of  mountnin  sheep  and 
deer,  and  /nountmn  pool  kids  and  caribou  /awns  South  of  Arctic  Circle,  pro- 
hibited Coni  east  of  Cook  Inlet  and  Susilna  River  (except  Kenai 
Peninsula  cast  of  Long.  150*.  Mar  1,  1923)  and  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
east  of  Lone.  Ml®  Aug  20-Ocl.  31  Larne  brown  henr^  noulh  Lat.  62®, 
Oct.  1-July  1,  north,  iinproleciod  Dccr  on  Duke,  Gravina,  Kodiak, 
Kruzof,  Lonp.  San  Juan,  Suemez,  Zarembo  Hawkins,  UinchiDbrook,  and 
Montague  isl.\nds,  1923. 

Arizona. — Dobwh^le  quail,  no  open  season.  i/onrning  dove,  Sept.  1-Dec.  15; 
whiU-wivffs,  July  15-Dec  "U 

Arkansas. — Gobbler,  additional  open  season,  Mar  l-.'lay  1. 

California. — Deer  (male,  escepi  spike  lujck),  in  Districts  2,  2J,  and  3,  Aug. 
I-Scpt.  M.  in  I'lHlri.  i 4,  Sept  IC-Oct.  15;  in  Districts  1,  1},  4i,  23,  24, 
25,  and  20,  Sept.  1-Oct  15  Mountain  and  valleij  quail,  in  District  IJ, 
Oct.  15-Dec.  15  Bobnhiu  quail,  in  State,  no  open  season.  Sage  hen,  in 
District  4L  DO  open  season.  For  counties  in  each  game  district  see  “Uame 
Lews,  1922  " 

Connecticut. — D'cr,  owner  of  agricultural  lands,  member  of  family,  or  em- 
ployee, may  kill  with  shotgun  on  own  lands  deer  destroying  fruit  trees 
or  growinc  crops,  but  such  killing  must  be  reported  to  commissioners 
within  12nours  Coot  {mud  hen),  gallinule,  Oct.  1-Dec  31. 

Delaware. — Dove,  Newcastle  County,  no  open  season 

District  of.  Columbia. — llunting  permitted  only  on  marshes  of  Elastern 
Branch,  north  of  Anacostia  bndge,  and  on  Virginia  bliore  of  Potomac. 

Florida. — Squirrel,  \o  Escambia  County,  Oct.  15-Mar  1,  in  Holmes  and 
Walton  Counties,’  Oct,  20-Mar  I English  pheasant,  in  Escambia  County, 
DO  open  season.  Hunting  prohibited  on  Pino  Island 

Georgia. — Fox  squirrel,  unprotected. 

Idaho. — Deer,  mountain  goat,  in  Adams,  Boise,  Bonneville,  Butte,  Camaj, 
Clark,  Elmore,  Gooding,  Jefferson.  Lincoln,  Madisou,  Power,  and  Teton 
Counties,  Oct.  l-Nov.  30,  derr,  in  Benewah,  Blaine,  Bonner,  Boundary, 
Clearwater,  Custer,  Idaho,  Kootenai,  Latah,  Lemhi.  Lewis,  Nez  Perce, 
Shoshone,  and  Valley  Counties,  Oct.  1-Nov  15,  in  Bear  tjike.  Franklin, 
and  (Oneida  Counties,  Oct.  15-Nov  1.  elk,  in  Bingham,  Bonneville, 
Clark,  I'reraoDl,  and  Teton  Counties,  Nov  15-Nov  30,  elk,  mountain 
goal,  in  Cleanvaler  ami  Idaho  Counties,  Oct.  1-Nov  15;  deer,  elk.  moun- 
tain goat,  DO  open  ee-asoD,  except  as  above  (See  “Game  Laws,  1922,  ’’  for 
local  taws  on  upland  game  birds.) 

Indiana. — Cool,  galUnule,  Sept.  16-Dec.  20 

Kansas. — Fox  squirrel,  Sept.  1-Dec.  31,  other  squirrels,  no  open  season. 

Louisiana. — Deer,  jn  Beauregard,  Allen,  Rapides,  La  Salle,  Winii,  Jacksou, 
Lincoln,  Union,  and  in  all  parishes  north  and  west  thereof.  Sept.  IR-Dec 
31;  in  rest  of  statu,  Oct.  1-Jan.  15.  (Deer  season  &xcd  by  cummissinn.) 
T\irkey  Gobbler,  tiov  15-Apr  I ProirK  c/iiricn.  p/irusant,  coramunicati* 
with  conservation  commission  Doer.  Federal  sea.<win.  Sept  16-Dec  31. 
unless  present  Slate  law  is  changed,  doves  may  be  hunleu  only  Oct.  16- 
Dcc  31 

Maine  —Deer,  in  Hancock  and  Washington  Counties,  Oct.  15-Dcc  14  (deer  j 
hunting  limited  to  residents,  Dec.  1-14).  in  Androecoppin,  Cumberland,  | 
Kennebec,  Knox,  Lincoln,  Sagadahoc,  waldo,  and  York  Counties,  Nov 
1-Nov  30;  in  rest  of  State,  Oct.  1-Nov  30.  (Sco  also  “Gamo  Laws, 
1922  ■') 

Maryland. — Squirrel,  Sept,  1-Oct,  15  and  Nov  10-Jan  1.  except  owner  or 
lonanl  may  shoot  squirrels  on  own  land  Sci>t.  1-Jaii.  I ll'iM  (ur/tcy, 
Garrett  County,  Nov  10.1924, 

MasBachusetts. — European  hare,  in  Berkshire  Countv,  unprotected  Ouai/. 
in  Dukes,  Essex,  Hampden,  Middlp.spx,  and  Nantuckol,  July  I,  1925 
J'hea.i:ant.  Dintsiod  of  Fisbenes  and  Game  6xos  open  reason  fVnter/ou  l, 
iu  Barnstable,  Bristol,  Dukea,  anu  Nantucket  Coujilios.  Oct.  1-Dec  3| 

■f < ri  gon.— Director  of  conservation  may  shorten  or  close  season  or  other- 
vise  restrict  the  taking  of  any  species  of  game.  Snowshoe  c'-jack  rabbit, 
OcV.  15-Uor  1 


additionau  rhovisions  and  cxcertions 

Minnesota. — RuJ/ed  grouse,  Oct.  15-Nov  30;  while-breasted  or  sharp-tailed 
grouse,  Sept.  16,  1923  Plover,  no  open  season. 

Mississippi.— Seasons  subject  to  change  by  Boards  of  Supervisors,  but 
change?  relating  to  migratory  birds  must  not  be  mconsistent  with  Fed- 
eral regulations  Communicate  with  sheriff  or  county  clerk,  at  county 
scat. 

Montana. — Deer,  in  Carter.  Custer,  Dawson,  Gallatin,  GarGeld.  McCone, 
Phillips,  Powder  River,  Richland,  Roosevelt,  Rosebud,  Stillwater, 
Teton,  'i'alley,  Yellowstone,  and  part  of  Fergus  County,  Oct.  1,  1924. 

Elk.  in  Flathead,  Glacier,  Madison,  Park,  Pondera,  Sweet  Grass.  Teton, 
and  parts  of  Gallaliu,  Lewis  and  Clark  (except  uorth  of  North  Fork,  I 
Dearborn  River,  Nov  C-16),  lilissoula,  and  Powell  Counties,  Oct.  1^ 

Nov  15;  in  rest  of  State,  no  open  season.  Grouse,  prairie  chicken,  in  1 
Flathead.  Lincoln,  Missoula,  and  Sanders  Counties,  Oct.  1-Oct.  15;  m | 
rest  of  State,  no  open  season. 

Nevada. — Deer,  antelope,  quail,  grouse,  and  pheasant,  seasons  fixed  by  county 
commiseioncre,  who  may  also  close  or  shorten  dove  season. 

New  Hampshire. — Deer,  in  Coos  County,  Oct.  15-Nov.  30;  in  Carroll  County, 

Nov  L5-Dec.  15;  in  Grafton  County,  Nov.  l-Dec.  15;  in  rest  of  Stale, 
Dec.  1-Dec.  31. 

New  York. — Commission  may  shorten  open  season  on  game  (see  “Game 
Laws.  1922").  Deer  (male),  in  Adirondacks,  Oct.  15-Nov.  15,  except  in 
towns  of  Jackson,  Salem,  and  Wlulo  Creek,  Washinelon  County,  Nov,  7- 
Nov.  19.  in  Columbia.  Delaware,  Greene,  Orange,  Rensselaer,  Sullivan,  j 
and  Ulster  Counties,  Nov  1-Nov.  15;  on  own  land  in  Dutchess  County,  \ 
Nov.  l-Nov.  15-  Shoiguo  only  may  be  used  in  Dutcliessand  Rensse- 
laer Counties.  Grouse,  Oct.  15-Nov  30,  quail,  Nov.  15-Nov.  30,  in 
Oranee,  Sullivan,  and  Wrstclirstor  Counties.  Wntrr/owl,  south  main 
line  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Railroad  from  Buffalo  to  Albany, 
and  Boston  and  Albvinv  Ilailruad  from  Albany  to  Massachusetts 
I boundary,  Oct.  16-Dec.  31. 

I Long  Island. — Varying  hare,  Oct.  15-Mar.  1;  cottontail  rabbit,  Nov.  1- 

Dec  31. 

North  Carolina. — For  local  laws,  apply  to  Secretary,  Audubon  Society, 
Raleigh.  N.  C.  Migratory  birds,  county  season  date  controls  when  it 
opens  the  season  later  or  closes  it  earlier  than  the  Federal  Regulations. 

North  Dakota. — White-breasted  and  sharp-tailed  grouse.  Sept.  16-Oct.  16;  t 
ruffed  grouse,  in  Bottineau,  Cavalier,  Pembina,  and  Roulette  Counties  i 
only,  Oct.  1-Oct.  10.  Cool,  gaUinule,  Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 

Oklahoma. — Bear  in  Blaine,  Caddo,  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Major  Counties, 
no  open  season;  rest  of  Stale,  unprotected. 

Oregon. — Ea.'^t  of  Cascades:  Deer  (malel,  in  Union  and  Wallowa  Counties. 
Sent,  H)-Nov.  10.  Quail  (except  bob>vhiie),  in  Klamath  County,  Oct. 
1-Oct.  10.  Prairie  chicken,  in  Sherinan,  Union,  and  Wasco  Counties, 

Oct  1-Oct  15.  Chinese  pheasant,  in  Baker,  Grant,  Malheur,  I’matilla,  | 
Union,  and  Wallowa  Counties,  Oct,  1-Oct.  S.  aud  in  Hood  River  and  ' 
Wasco  Counties,  Nov.  l-Nov,  10.  Sage  hen,  Aiie.  1-Aug.  31.  Grouse,  io 
Union  and  Wallowa  Counties,  Sept.  l-Nov.  10. 

West  of  Cascades:  Bobn  hiie  quail,  Oct  15-Oct  .31,  other  quail,  in  Coos, 
Curry,  Jackson,  and  Josopliino  Counties  only.  Oct.  1-Oct.  31.  Sootg,  or 
blue  grouse,  in  Douglas,  Jackson,  and  Josephine  Counties,  Sept.  1-Sept. 

30.  Chinese  phea.<!atit  in  Coos,  Curry,  and  Ji»sephiiie  Counties,  no  open 
season,  balance  of  district,  Ort.  l5-Oci  31, 

Ponuflylvanin. — Coot,  gaUinnU,  Sept.  l6-Nov.  30, 

TennesBoe. — Deer,  in  Bledsoe,  Cumberland,  Grun<lv,  Marion,  Sequatchie, 
aud  Van  Buren  Counties,  Nov,  1-Dec.  10;  in  Cheatham  atul  Dickson 
Counties.  Dec  20-Dec.  31  io  rest  of  Stale,  unprotecteiJ-  Gobbler,  also 
Apr.  1-25.  (See  ‘‘Game  Laws,  1922,”  for  local  seoft'ns  ) 

Texas.— Wild  turkey,  in  Brook?.  Cain<  rnn,  Hidalgo,  .lira  Hogg,  Kenedy. 
McMullen,  SLirr,  and  WilKiey  Counties,  Nov  1.  1926. 

Utah. — Deer,  nonresident  not  permitted  to  hunt  deer  Water/oul,  in  Kano. 

San  Juan,  and  Washinglon^Countics,  Oct.  1-Jon  15;  duck,  lu  Fish  Lake 
Game  Preserve.  Oct  l-Nov  30. 

Virginia. — Deer,  in  Chesterfield,  Mecklenburg,  Prince  George,  and  Suriy  , 
Couotiee,  Oct.  1-Jon.  1.  in  Buckingham,  Cumberland,  Fluvanna,  an^  : 
Goochland  Counties.  Nov  1-Jan,  15,  in  Bath  and  Highland  Counties,  i 


Boards  of  Superv’isors  prescribo  a 10-day  open  season  in  November, 
during  which  one  buck  over  one  year  of  age  may  be  taken.  £/lr,  pro- 
tected in  national  forest  areas.  Quail,  grouse,  irild  turkey,  west  of  Blue 
Ridge,  Nov  1-Dec.  31.  Cool,  mudhen,  gnllinule,  Nov.  l-Jan.  1,  except 
oil  Back  Bay,  Princess  Anne  County,  Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  (For  other  loc^ 
exceptions,  see  "Game  Laws,  1922.  "1 

Washington. — West  of  Cascades;  does  in  Clallam.  Skagit,  Snohomish,  and 
Whatcom  Counties,  no  open  season. 

West  Virginia. — Coot,  gnllinule.  Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 

Wisconsin. — Deer  (male),  in  Pierce,  Barron,  Eau  Claire,  Clark,  Wood.  Lincoln, 
Langlade,  Oconto  (north  of  Township  30).  and  all  counties  north  thereof 
(except  Marathon),  Nov.  ].3-Nov.  22;  in  Marathon  and  rest  of  State,  no 
^en  season,  ^^utrrri,  in  Dodge,  Kenosha,  Milwaukee,  Ozaukee,  Racine, 
Washington,  and  Waukesha,  no  open  season.  Grouse,  in  Calumet, 
Manitowoc,  and  Winnebago  Counties,  no  open  season.  Prairie  ehickrn 
{pinnated  or  sharp-lr.ilfd  grouse),  in  Barron,  Calumet,  Crawford,  Dane, 
Dunn.  Fond  du  Lac,  Grant,  Green,  Iowa.  Jefferson.  Kenosha,  l aCrosse, 
Lafayette,  Lincoln,  M.aniiowoc,  Milwaukee,  Monroe.  Oneida.  Ozaukee. 
Polk.  Portage,  Racine.  Richland,  Rock.  Sauk,  Vernon,  Walworth. 
Wa.«hingtoii,  Waukesha,  Waupaca,  and  Winnebago  Counties,  no  open 
eoa.?r>n.  Duck,  coot,  gallinule.  Sept.  16-Dec.  20;  goose  and  5ron(,  Sept. 
16-Dec.  31. 

Wyoming. — Elk,  in  Lincoln,  Park,  and  Fremont  (except  between  Roaring 
Fork  Creek  and  Big  Sandy  River  on  west  elope  of  B’md  River  Mountains 
in  Bridger  National  Forest,  and  north  of  Big  Wind  River  and  south  of 
Sweetwater  River,  no  open  season).  Sept.  15-Nov.  15;  in  rest  of  State,  no 
open  season.  Sheep  (mature  male  with  boms  not  less  than  one-balf  curl), 
io  Lincoln,  Park,  and  Fremont  Counties  only.  Sept.  15-Nov.  b5.  Bull 
moose  nod  buck  antelope  may  be  bunted  under  special  permit,  Scpl.  15- 
Oci.  31,  in  areas  desi^alcd  by  commission. 


Alberta. — All  big  game  must  have  boros  at  least  4 inches  long.  Deer,  moose, 
an<l  caribou,  in  Forest  Reserves  of  Rocky  Mounlains,  under  special 
liccDso,  Scpl.  1-Oct.  31.  * 

British  Columbia. — Open  seasons  on  big  game  and  upland  game  fixed 
annually  by  Order-io*Council,  which  mav  bo  obtained  from  Secret^*, 
Game  Conserx-ation  Board,  Vancouver,  iL  C.  Waler/owl.  rail,  fTtLon 
snipe,  blaek-breasUd  and  golden  plovers,  yelloulegs.  in  Northern  and 
Eastern  Districts,  Sept.  2-Dcc.  17.  and  in  Western  District,  north  of 
53d  parallel,  Sept.  9-Dec.  24;  j7on,v,  brant.  Western  District,  south  53d 
parallel.  Nov  ll-Feb.26;  other  migratory  game  eoutb of  53d  parallel, 
Ocl  2l-Fvb  5.  Northern  District  includes  Atlin  Electoral  District,  and 
north  of  main  line  of  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  and  east  summit 
Lascadcs  Eastern  District,  east  summit  Casiiadcs  and  south  Grand  Trunk 
Parific  Railway  District,  west  summit  Cascades  and  south  .Atlin 

Electoral  District. 

New  Brunswick. — Deer,  on  Grand  Manan,  Campobello,  and  Deer  Islands,  no 
open  season.  Partridge,  season  may  be  opeiied  by  order  in  council. 

Northwest  Territories. — .Additional  season  on  curi5ou  and  sheep,  Aug.  l- 
Oct.  1.  Feiunle  cnnioii,  mountain  sheep,  or  mountflin  goat  with  young 
at  loot,  and  their  young  at  fi>ot,  no  oi'eo  wasoo.  Governor  General  in 
Council  may,  by  regulatiou,  alter  seasons. 

Nova  Scotia. — Dio  game,  on  A'ape  Breton  lelanil,  no  open  eeaAio.  CunMu 
imaleL  in  Inverness  and  Victoria  Counties  only.  Huffed  grouse . t)ct.  15- 
Nov  14.  other  grouse,  no  open  season.  WaUr/oul.  ruif,  coot,  galhnule, 
in  Cumberland  County,  Sept,  15-Dec.  31 

Ontario. — Derr,  bull  moewe,  caribou,  uorth  of  Canadian  Government  Railway, 
f'ept  15-Nov  1.5;  south  French  aud  Mattawa  Rivers.  Nov  5-Nov.  20; 
north  and  west  French  and  Mattawa  Rivera,  and  south  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Railway.  Oci  ’.’o-Nov  30 

Quebec.— J/oos«\  south  of  St  Lawrence  River,  S'  pt  20-Dcc.  31. 

Sasikatcbewon. — Deer,  (males  only),  cariftoii,  north  of  Township  34, 

Nov.  15-Dec  14.  south  of  Township  35,  no  open  season. 

Newfoundland.— Coniou.  also  .Aug.  l-Sept.  30.  Goose,  unprotected. 

Lower  Cabfomia. — \_Noriherh  Dulrici):  Seosops  subject  to  modificatioo  by 
Governor. 


BIO  qame: 


UPLAND  OAME 


AIab«ai«. 

Aluk*  « 

Anioaft 

ArkAQAM 

C*liforau 

Colortda 

CoQn«cticut« 

DelftW4r« 

Dutrict  of  Columbia 
FIoriJ*« 

Georgu  * 

Hawaii 

Idaho  t** 

Illiaois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kaosoa 

Kentucky 

Louiaiana*  - - 
Irfoioea 

hforylaod 

Moa^busetta 

Michigan  « 

Minnesota 

MidaiaKippi « 

Mideoun . 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada^ 

New  Hampahire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York  « 

Long  Island 

North  Carolina  * 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma . 


Rhode  Island  .... 
'South  Carol  ina  . . . 
South  Dakota. . . . 

Tennessee  

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  f 

W«hiDston{^“\  • 
West  Virata  . . . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Nov.  1-Dec.  31  d . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  15^ 
Oct.  1-Nov.  Irf  .. 

Nov.lO-Jan.l^cf  t 

Aug.  1-Sopt.  14 
Oct.  13-Oct.  15  j 
(“) 


Aug.  20-Dec.  31  d 


Nov.  20-j'eb.  15. 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31  - 
Apr.  I-Oct.  31 . . 
No  open  season 
June  23.  1925.... 
No  open  season. . 
No  open  season.. 
Mar.  24. 192.5.... 
Nov.  15.  1925.... 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31 
Oct.  l-Nov.  30  «. 


Nov.  10.1926  .. 

Dec.  4-Dec.  9 

Nov.  10-Nov.  30  </ 
Nov.  10-Nov.  20. 
Nov.  15-Mar.  1 j 
Dec.  1-Dec.  Sid" 
Nov.  1-Dec.  1 <f  « 
No  open  season. . 
(«) 

Oct.l5-Nov.  30» 


Dk.  20.  n,  hi  3, 10  <r 
Nov.  20-Nov,  30  (f 
Oct.I5-Nov.l5d‘  * 
No  open  season... 

Locu  laws 

N0V.2I-N0V.  30rf 
No  open  season. .. 
Nov.  15-Dec.  15tf 
Sept.  1-Oct.  31 
Aug.  29-Oct.  20  rf 
Dec.  1-Dec.  15  d . 

No  open  season. .. 
Sept.  1-Jan.  Id.. 
Nov.  1-Nov.  30d. 
Nov.  1-Dec.  10*  . 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31  d . 
Oct.  1.5-Ocl.  25d» 
N0V.6-N0V.  l<5d . 

Oct.  1-Feb.  1 « 

Oct.  1-Nov.  15  d . 
Oct.I-Nov.1*... 
No  open  season... 
N«».  IJ-Nov.22d«. 
Sept.  15-Oct.  15  d 


No  open  » 


No  open  seost_  . . 
No  open  season... 
Nov.  10-Nov.20d 


No  open  season.. 
No  open  season. . 


No  open  season. 


Nov.  l-Feb.  28. 


Nov.  l-jaa  IS.. . 


May  IS-Jon.  15. . 
SepL  1-Dec.  31  t 


Oct.8-Nov.  30t 
Nov.  15-Dec. 31 
Nov.  1-Feb.  1. . , 


Nov.  l-Jnn.31.. 
Apr.  1-Jan.  10.. 


Nov.  15-Dec.  31. 
July  1-Feb.  28. . 
Oct.  1-Mar.  31 ... 

Nov. 10-Jan. 1... 
Oct.  20-Feb.28« 
Oct.  15-Dec.  31* 
Oct.  15-Mar.  I J. 


Oct.  l-Feb.  28... 
Nov.  10-Dec.  15. 


Nov.  15-Jan..l . 


Nov.  1-pec.  15. 


Oct.  5-Nov.  23. . . 
Sept.  1-Oct.  15. 
Nov.  l-Feb.  1... 
Nov.  20-Feb.  15* 


July  1-Dec.  1.... 
Aug.  1-Dec.  1... 
Sept.  I-Jan.  1 . . . 
Aug.  1-Jan.  If* 
July  1-Dec.  15... 
Oct.  1-Mor.  1 . . . 
Oct.  l-Oct.  31  t- 

Sept.  l-Oct.  15* 
Oct.  20-Nov.  20  . 
Oct  l5-Oct31 1- 
Oct.  15-Mar.  If. 


June  l-Dec.  31. 


Sept.  IG-Dec.  31 
Oct ’1/1924!!"! 


Nov.  10- Dec.  IS. . 
Nov.  20-Nov.  30 1 
Octl5-Nov.l5t. 
Nov.  l-Dec.31... 
Local  laws 


Sept  15-Oct  20.. 


No  open  season. .. 

Sept  li-Octlit 
Nov.  1-Nov.  30 1. 


0 1-Dec.  3I  f. 


No  open  season. 
Aug.  15-FeL.  1 1. 
No  open  season. . 
No  open  season. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30.. 
Oct  15-Jan.l*.. 


Oct  15- Dec.  31 1 
Nov.  20-Feb.  If. 
Nov.  I-Jan.l5J» 

Oct  1.  1924 

Oct.  8-Nov.  23.. 
Nov.  15-Dec.  31. 
No  open  eeason. . 
Nov.  20-Feb.  15. 

Nov.  20-Feb.  28. 
Nov. 1-Jan.  31.. 
Nov.  l-Nov.  15  t 
Nov.  10-Dec.  10. 
Nov.  10-Dec.  20.. 

Nov.  1.  1927 

Dec.  1-Dec.  10. . . 

Nov.  15-Jao.  1 

Nov.  15-Feb.l5.. 
No  open  season. .. 

Nov.  10-Jan.  1.... 
Oct.  20-Nov.  20*. 

Oct  15.  1924 

Oct  15-Nov.  30.. 

Nov.  1-Mar.  I 

Nov.  10-Dec.  31. . 
No  open  season. .. 
No  open  season... 
(“) 

No  open  season.. 

Nov.  lO-Dcc.  15.. 
Nov.  l-Dec. 31  J.. 

Oct  1,1925* 

Nov.  l-Dec.  31.. . 

Local  laws 

No  open  season. .. 
No  opeo  season. .. 
Dec.  l-Dec.  31... 
No  open  season  *. 
Noopeo  season  t * 
Nov.  l-.Nov.  30.. 

Nov.  l-Dec.  31. .. 
Nov.  30-Mar.  1 . . . 
No  open  seskson... 
Nov.  15-Dec. 3lt. 

Dec.  l-Jao.  31 

No  open  eeason. .. 
Sept.  IS-Nov.  30. 
Nov.  l-Feb.  1*... 
Sept.  1-Dee.  1 . . . 
Sept.  l-Dec.  1. . . 
Nov.  l-Nov.  30. . . 
No  opeo  season. .. 
1925 


Nov.  16-Dec.  14. 
Sept.  1-Mar.  1 . . . 
No  opeo  season. . 
Dec. 15-Jao.  15 . 
Sept  15-Oct  14. 
Sept.  15-Oct.  1 . . 
Oct  8-Nov.  23.. 
Nov.  15-Dec.  31 . 
No  open  season. . 
Nov.  20- Dec.  19 

No  open  season. . 


Nov.  15- Dec.  14. 


Dec.  15-Jao.  15. 


Sept.  15-Oct.  i. . 
No  opeo  season.. 


No  open  season.. 
Dec.  15-Jan.  15  . 
No  open  season. . 
Sept  1,  1924... 
Oct  8-Nov.  23  d 
No  open  season... 


Aug.  15-Sepl.  15  t 
No  open  season. . . 
Nov.  10-Dec.  20. . 
Nov.  l-Dec.  15. .. 
No  open  season. . . 
Nov.  15-Jao.  1 


Oct  l-Nov.  30  . 

Nov.  10-Jao.  1 .. 
Oct  20-Nov.  20.. 
Oct  15-Nov.  20.. 
No  upon  season 


No  open  seaso 
No  opeo  season  t* 
Oct  l-Nov.  1.. 
(*) 

Oct.  l-Nov.  30. 

Nov.  10-Dec.  15 
No  open  season... 
Oct  l-Nov.  15*. 
Nov.  l-Dec.  31. , 

Local  laws 

SepL  l6-OcL  16  t* 
Nov.  15-Nov.  25 


Sept.  l-Oct  31  a. 
Oct  15-Oct  31*. 
Nov.  l-Nov.  30. . 

Nov.  1-Doc. 31... 
No  opeo  eeason. .. 
Sept.  16~Oct.  15.. 
No  open  eeason. .. 
No  open  season... 
No  opeo  season... 
Oct.  l-Oct.  31... 
Nov.  l-Feb.  1*... 
Sept.  l-Dec.  1 . . . 
Sept.  l-Dec.  1 . . . 
Oct.  15-Nov.  30. . 
Oct.  4-Oct.8*..,. 
1923 


No  open  season  f • 
Oct  20-Oct.31.. 
Oct.  1.3-Nov.  1.. 
Sept  1,  1927.... 
Sept.  20-Sept.  30 


Nov.  1.  1922*.... 


No  open  season. 

1924 

Sept  16.  1923.. 


Nov.  20-Dec.  19* 

No  open  season. . 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31 d 
Noopen  season  f. 

Oct  l-Oct 5 d-- 

I No  opeo  season. . 

Oct  1,  1927 

No  open  season. . 
Nov.  15,  1924.... 
Nov.  1,  1922*... 
No  opeo  season. . 

No  open  season .. 
No  open  season*. 

1924 

Oct.  15-Nov.  30d 


No  open  season. . 
Noopeo  season  t 
Oct  l-Nov.  i... 
Oct  l-Jan. 15... 


No  open  season. . 
No  opeo  season  * 
No  opeo  eeason. . 


No  opeo  season. 
No  opeo  season. 
No  open  season. 

No  opeo  season. 

Nov.l0-Dec.15dt 

No  opeo  season... 
Oct  11,26,  Nir.i,  II  dt 
Nov.  l-Dec.  31  d 


No  open  season. .. 
Nov.  IS-Nov.  25d 
No  opeo  season... 
No  open  season  *. 
OctlS-Oct.3ld« 
Nov.  l-Nov.  30.. 

Nov.  l-Dec.  31. . . 


No  open  season. 
No  open  season. 
No  opeo  season. 
No  open  eeason. 
SepL  15,1932... 


Sept.  l-Dec.  1. 
Sept.  l-Dec.  1. , 
No  open  season. 
No  open  season. 
1925.. 


Oct.  l-Nov.  i . . . 

No*.  IO-i*tL($dt« 

No  opeo  season. . 
No  open  season. . 


Nov.  2(>-reb.28d 


JtiDo23.1925.  ... 
No  opeo  season. . . 
Nov.  l-Dec.  15.. 


No  open  season. 


No  open  season. 
No  open  season.. 
No  open  season. 
Nov.  l-Nov.  30. . 


Nov.  30-Mar.  1.. 


Nov.l-Feb.l*.. 
Sept,  l-Dec.  1. . , 
Sept.  1-Dee.  1 . . 
Oct.  15-Nov.  30. , 


Alberta 

British  Columbia  • * . . 

Manitoba 

New  Brunswick  

Northwest  Territories  *. 

Nova  Scotia 

Ool&rio  • 

Prioco  Edward  Islaod.. 

Quebec 

Saskatchewan 

Yukon  • 


Nov.  l-Dcc.  14d* 

Dec.  1-toc.  10  d . 
Oct  l-Nov.  30*.. 
Sept.  1-Apr.  Id*. 
Oct  16-Oct.  31  d* 
Sept.  15-Nov.  15 


Sept.  l-Nov.  30. 
Nov,15-Dec.l4d‘ 
Aug.  1-Mar.  1 d . 


64  Newfoundland.. 


Nov.  l-Dee.  14  d« 

Dec.  I-  Kc  . lOd 
OcL  l-Nov.  30d 
Sept  1-Apr.  Id* 
Oct.  l-Nov.  15d‘ 
Sept.  IS-No^.  I5d» 


Sept.  10-Dee.  31* 
Nov.I5-Dec.14d ' 
Aug.  l-Mar.  1 d . 


65  LowerCaliforDia(NorlljerD  District)*  Sept.  l-Feb.  28d Sept.  l-Feb.  28 


No  open  season. 


Octl5-Ort.  31.. 
(”) 

Oct.  15-Oct  22.. 
No  open  season  *, 

Sept.  1-Jan.  I 

OcL  15-Nov.  11*. 
Nov.  5-Nov.  20., 
No  open  season. , 
Sept.  l-Dec.  14.. 
Ort.  1-Ort.  31... 
Sopt.  1-Mar.  15. . 


Oct.  15-Oct  22., 


Oct.  1,1925... 
SepL  15. 1927.. 


Sept.  1-Jan.  l... 
No  opeo  season. 


No  opeo  season... 


Oct.  l-Oct.  31... 
Sept.  1-Mar.  15. , 


Alabama.. .' 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

CalJornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist. Columbia* 
Florida* 


Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois...  . 

Keolucky.. 

Ixiuisiana.. 


Maim  

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. . 

Michigan* 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico. . . . 

New  York 

Loog  Islaod. 
Nonb  Carolina*. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

o-s-lwS'.v;: 

Peonsylvaoia. .. 
Rhode  Islaod. . . 


South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota. .. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

'East. 


Wuhingtonjl"',- 
West  Virginia. ... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Alberta ^ 

Br.  Columbia  *. . 

Manitoba 

New  Brunswick. 
Northwest  Ter.. . 

Nova  Scotia 

Ontario 

Pr  Edward  Isl. . 

Quebec 

Saskatchewan. . . 
Yukon 


6.1  Newfoundland* 


Nov.  l-Jan.  31. .. 
Sept.  l-Dec.  15. . 
Oct  16-Jao.3l... 
Nov. l-Jan.  31... 
Oct,  l-Jan.  15.... 
Sept.  IG-Dec.  31.. 
Oct.  l-Jan.  15*... 
Oct  16-Jan.  31... 
Nov.  I-Jbd.31.. 
Nov. 28-Jao. 31.. 

Nov.  l-Jan. 31 . .. 
Oct.  l-Dec.  31... 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.16-Dec.3l* 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  IC-Dcc.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  I^an.  31. . . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31f 
Nov  l-Jan.  31... 

Sept.  16-Dec  31' 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  IG-Dec.  31. 
Nov  l-Jan.  31 . . . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31 . 
Sept  16-Dec.  31  . 
Sept  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 

Oct.  l-Jan  15... 
Sept.  IC-Dec  31  ‘ 
Oct.  16-Jao.  31... 
Nov. l-Jan.  31... 
Sept.  16-Dec.  I *. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31., 
Oct.  16-Jao.  31... 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Oct.  l-Jan  15  ... 
Sept.  16-Dcc.  31* 
Oct.  l-Jan.  15 

Nov. l-Jan  31. .. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31., 
Nov.  l-Jan.  31t.. 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 
Oct.  l-Dec.  31*.. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  l-Jan.  31*.. 
Oct.  l-Dec.  31... 
Oct.  l-Jan.  15.... 
Oct.  15-Dec.  31  * 
Sept.  16-Dec. 20® 
Sept.  16-Dec.  16. 


Sept.  l-Dec.  14  .. 
Sept.  2-Dec.  17  .. 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  15-Dec.  31 . 
Sept.  l-Dec.  14  . . 
Oct  15-Jan.  31*. 
Sept.  l-Dec.  14  . 
Sept.  l-Dec.  14 
Sepi  l-Dec.  14  . 
Sept  15-Dec  31 
Sept.  1-Doc  14. . 


''  { I-’'*'" 


DtACK-BeZUED 


Nov. l-Jan.  31.. 
Sept.  l-Dec.  15. , 
Oct.  15-Dec.  15. 
Sept.  l^Dec.  15.  , 
No  open  eeasoo.. 
Sept.  IG-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  l-Nov.  30. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  !-Nov.  30. 
Nov.  20-Jan.  31. 

Nov.  20-Jan. 31. 
Oct.  l-Dec.  31.. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  IC-Dec.  20. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  l-Jan.  31. . . 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30  ] 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30. 

Aug.  16-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  16-Dcc.  15. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31* 
Nov. l-Jan.  31. .. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31 . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31.. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30.. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30.. 

Sept.  l-Dec.  15. . 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30.. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30.. 
Sept.  l-Dec.  15. . 
Sept.  16-Oct.  16.. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31.. 
Sept.  l-Dec.  15. . 
Sept.  16-Deo-  31  . 
Oct.  l-Jan.  IS  . . . 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30.. 

Sept.  l-Dec.  15. . 
Sept.  16-Oct.  15.. 
Sept.  l-Dec.  15. . 
Oct.  16-Dec.  15.. 
No  open  eeaeon.. . 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30.. 
Oct.  l-Dec.  31... 
Oct.  l-Jan.  15... 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  20  . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  16.. 


S.pl.  1-Dtfc.  14 
>?cpt.  2-Dec  17. 
Sept.  15-Nov  30 
Aug  15-Nov  30. 
Sept  l-Dec  14. 
Sept.  15-Nov  30 
Sept.  l-Dec.  14. 
Aug.  15-Nov  30. 
Sept.  l-Dec.  14 . 
Sept.  15-Dec  31 
Sept  l-Dec.  14 


Nov. l-Jan.  31 . . 
Sept.  l-Dec.  15. 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31.. 
Nov.  l-Jan.  31 . . 
Oct.  1-Jao.  15... 
Sept.  IC-Dec.  31. 
Oct.  l-Nov.  30.. 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31.. 
Nov.  1-Jao. 31. . 
Nov. 20-Jan  31. 

Nov. l-Jan.  31 . . 
Oct.  l-Dec  31.. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  20, 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  1$-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  l-Jan.  31- . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Nov. 1-Jao. 31 . . . 

Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  l-Jan.  31... 
Sept.  IC-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31.. . 

Oct.  l-Jan.  15 

Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 
Nov.  1-Jao.  31. .. 
Sept.  16-Oct.  16.. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31.. 
Oct.  l-Jan  15  ... 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30. 
Oct.  l-Nov.  30... 

Nov. l-Jan.  31. .. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Nov. 1-Jao.  31. . . 
Oct.  16-Jan  31. . 
No  open  eeaeon... 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30. 
Nov  1-Jao.  31. .. 
Oct.  l-Dec.  31... 
Oct.  l-Jan.  IS. .. 
Oct.  15-Dec.  14. . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  20. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  16.. 


Sept.  l-Dec.  14. . 
Sept.  2-Dec.  17. . 
Sept.  15-Nov,  30. 
Sept,  15-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  l-Dec  14 . . 
Sept  15-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  l-Dec.  14 . . 
Sept.  15-Nov  30. 
Sept.  l-Dec  14 . . 
Sept.  15-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  l-Dec  14.. 


Nov.  l-Dec  31.. 


Nov.  l-Dec.  31.. 


Oft.  8-Nov.  2J.. 
Nov.  15-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  l-Dec.  31.. 
Nov.  1-Dcc.  31.. 

Nov.  l-Dec.  31 . . 

Nov,  lb,  1023.’.'! 
Oct.  I-Nov  30.. 
Oct.  l-Nov.  30. . 
No  open  eoaaon. 
Nov.  15-Nov  30. 
No  open  season.. 
Oct.  l-Nov  30  .. 
Nov.  10- Dee.  31. 

Oct.  20-Nov.  20. 
Oct.  15-Nov  20. 
Oct.  l-Nov.  30... 
Nov.  l-Dec.  31 .. 
Nov.  10-Nov.  30. 


No  open  scasoo.. 


Oct.  l-Nov.  IS.. 
Oct.  l-Nov.  15.. 
Nov.  l-Dec.  31.. 
Oct.  l-Oct.  16. . . 
Oct.  l-Nov  30.. 
Nov.  1-Dcc  31.., 


Nov.  l-Dec.  31., 
Oct.  IrNov  30.. 
No  open  eeaaon., 
Noopeo  ecaaoo. 


Sept.  15-Nov  30 
Oct.  15-Nov  14. 
Sept  15-Nov  30 
Sept.  l-Dec.  14 


Sept.  l-Nov.  30. 


Oct.  15-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  l-Nov.  30. 
No  open  neason. . 
Sept.  l-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  12-Nov.  30, 
Sept.  l-Nov,  1 . . 
Sept.  l-Nov.  30. 
Nov.  20-Nov,  30. 

Sept.  l-Nov.  30. 
Sept,  l-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  l-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  l-Nov.  30.  , 
Sept.  l-Nov.  30. , 
Sept.  l-Nov  30.. 
Sept.  l-Nov.  30. . 
Nov.  l-Jan.  31 . . . 
Sept,  l-Nov.  30- . 
Sept.  l-Nov.  1. .. 

Sept.  l-Nov  30. . 
Sept.  l-Nov  30. . 
Sept.  16-Nov  30. 
Sept.  l-Nov  30. . 
Sept.  15-Nov.  .30. 
Sept.  l-Nov  30. . 
Sept.  16-Nov  30. 
Sept.  l-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  l-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  l-Nov.  30. . 

Sept  l-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  l-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  l-Nov  30. . 
Sept.  l-Nov.  30.. 
Sept.  l-Nov  30. . 
Nov  l-Nov.  30.  . 
Sept.  l-Nov  30. . 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30. 
Oct.  l-Nov  30  . . . 
Sept.  I-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  l-Nov.  30. . 

Sept  l-Nov. 30.. 
Sept.  IC-Nov  30. 
Sept.  l-Nov.  30. . 
Oct.  16-Nov  30.. 
Sept.  l-Nov  30. . 
No  open  season... 
Sept.  l-Nov  30. . 
Oct.  l-Nov  30. . . 
Oct.  l-Nov  30  .. 
Sept.  16-Nov  30. 
Sept  16-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  l-Nov  30.  . 


Sept  l-Dec.  14. , 
Sept.  2-Dco.  17.  , 
Sept  IS-Nov  30. 
Sept  15-Dec.  31. 
Sept  l-Dec.  14 . . 
Oct.  15-Jaa.  31* 
Sept  l-Dec.  14 . 
Sept.  l-Dec  14 . 
Se4>t  l-Dec  14 . . 
Sept.  15-Dec  31 
Sept  l-Dec  14 


Oft  lG-Jao.3l 


Sept.  l-Dec.  15  t‘ 
Sept.  l-Dec.  15. 
Sept.  l-Oct.  31. . 
Sept.  1.  1924... 
No  open  season.. 
Sept.  l-Dec.  15  * 
No  open  season.. 
Nov. 20-Jan.  31. 

Nov  20-Jan.  31. 
No  open  eeason. 
Sept.  1-Sepf.  30. 
No  open  season.. 
No  opeo  season.. 
Sept.  l-Oct.  15. 
Sept,  l-Dec.  15.  . 
Oct.  16-Doc.  31* 
No  open  season.. 
Sept.  l-Dec.  15. 

No  open  season.. . 
No  open  season... 
Sept.  l6-Oa.  1 . 
Sept.  1C- Dec.  31 
No  open  season... 
No  open  reason.. . 
No  opeo  season.. . 
Sept  l-Dec.  15  *. 
No  open  season.. . 
No  open  season.. . 

Sept.  1-Dce.  15. . 
No  open  season. .. 
No  open  season... 
Sept.  l-Dec.  15  . 
No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season.. . 
Sept.  l-Dec.  15. . 
No  open  season.. . 
.Noopeo season. . . 
No  open  season... 
No  open  season... 

Sept.  1-Dcc  15.. 
No  open  season... 
Sept.  l-Dec.  15  f .. 
Sept.  1-Dcc.  15. . 
Sept.  1-Scpt.  30.. 
No  opcD  season. . . 
Sept.  l-Dec  15. . 
No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season... 
No  open  season... 
No  open  season... 
No  open  season.  . 


OTHER  GAME 

(?«uoD  etoMHl  la  Stales  ood  Provioccs  not  mentloood) 


GAME  BIRDS 


No  open  aeasoD . 
Sept  15,  1927  , 


i Nevada 

' Wyomiog 

1 Maoitoba 

1 Lower  California 
(N  Diatrict)  . 

Dec.  1-LL.  10.  d 
jSept.  I-F«b.  28.d*  . 

Bear 

(Unprotected  in  other  Slates) 

Alabama  

Alaska  

1 Arkansas  

1 California 

Louisiana 

j Mississippi 

1 Oklahoma  

South  Carolina 

WasbifigloQ 

WisfonsiD  

' Quebec 

Nov.  l-Feb.  28. 
Oct.  1-JuJy  l.« 
Nov.  10-Jan.  15. 
Oct.  15-Mar.  1. 
Nov.  l-Feb.  15. 
Nov.  15-Mar,  1. 
No  open  eeason.* 
Nov,  l-Dec.  15. 
Oct.  1-Mar.  15. 
Sept.  1-May  1. 
Nov.  16-Dec.  1. 
Aug.  26-Juoo  30. 

Caridoo 

Alaska  

1 Alberta 

Br.  Columbia*. . . 

Manitoba 

Northwest  Ter 

Nova  Scotia 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Saskatchewan  . . . 

Yukon  

Newfoundland  .. 

Aug.  20-Dec.  31.* 
Nov.  l-Dec.  14.» 

Dec.  l-Dec.  10.  <f 
Dec.  1-Apr.  1.® 
SepL  16-Oct. 15d* 
StpL  l5-No».  IS.  d* 
Sept.  26-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  15-Dec.  14.* 
Aug.  1-Mar.  1.  d 
Oct.  21-Jan.  31.* 

Elc 

Idaho  

Montana 

[ Virginia 

1 Wyoming 

No  open  season  * 
Ort.  15-Nov.  15* 
Dec.  15-Dec.  31  * 
Sept.  15-Nov.  15.* 

Goat 

Alaska  

1 Idaho  

' Alberta 

' Br.  Columbia*. . . 
1 Northwest  Ter. . . 
Yukon  

Aug.  26-Oct.  31.* 
No  open  season.* 
Sept.  l-Oct.  31.0 

(o) 

Sept.  1-Apr.  1. 
Aug.  1-Mar.  I d 

Sbbep 

i Alaska  

Wyoming 

Aof.  20-Dec.  31. d* 
No  open  season  * 
Sept.  l-Oct.31.d® 
(*) 

Dec.  1-Arr  1 * 
Aug.  1-M^or.  l.d 
JSept.  l-Feb. 28. d-*  • 

Br.  Columbia*.  . 
Northwest  Ter.  . 

Yukon  

Lower  California 
(N  District) . . 

Alaska  

Washington 

Alberta 

Manitoba 

Northwest  Ter. . 

Quebec 

Saskatchewan. . 

Newfoundland  . 


Sept.  I-Mar.  1. 
Sept.  l-Dec.  1. 
Oct.  15-Oct.  31. 
Oct.  l-Oct.  20. 
Sept.  l-Jan.  1. 
Nov.  l-Jao.  31. 
Oct.  1-Oci.  31. 
Sept.  1-Mar.  16. 
Sept.  20-Jan.  1. 


Delaware 

Diet.  Columbia.. 
Florida 

Mary^nd 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina. .. 
Pennsylvania  . . . 
South  Carolina. .. 
Virginia 

Sept.  l-Oct.  30. 
Sept.  l-Oct.  30. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  IS. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  16. 
Sept.  1-Ocl.  30. 
Sept,  l-Oct,  30. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  15. 
Sept.  l-Oct.  30. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  15. 
Aug.  16-Jfov.  15. 

Saoe  Hbs 

Aug.  1-Sept.  15.* 
Auj.  1 3-Sept.  15.  t 
July  15-Sept.  1. 
No  open  season.* 
Sept.  l-Dec.  1. 
Aug.  1-Aug.  15. 

Idaho  

Nevada 

Oregon 

WasoiogtoQ 

Wyoming 

DAYS  EXCEPTED 


AH  bunting  prohibitod  on— 

SundayB. — In  all  Stales  and  Prov- 
inces east  of  the  105tb  meridian, 
except  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Michi- 
gan,Texas, Wieconsia,  and  Quebec. 

Uondays. — For  waterfowl  locally  in 
Mot)  land  and  North  Carolina. 

Tueedaya.— For  waterfowl  on  the 
Susquehanna  Flats  and  certain 
rivere  in  Maryland. 

Other  days.— For  waterfowl  locally 
in  61oryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina. 

Election  day. — In  Allegany,  Balti- 
more, Cecil,  Charles.  Frederick, 
and  Harford  CouoUes,  Maryland. 

Daja  when  snow  is  on  the 
ground. — In  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware. V'uginia,  end  Maryland. 


* Laws  oI  1922  not  received. 


i Local  exceptions  (see  “Gatne  Laws,  1922”)' 


d Moles  only. 


ToRESTANDbTRE^ 


Pikc-Orcno 

A deep  traveling,  wobbling  bait,  designed 
for  pike.  Also  a sure  muskie-getter 
414  inch  long.  10  colors. 


Musk- 

Oreno 


A super-strong  wobbling  bait  for  muskie  = 
or  pike.  For  casting  or  trolling.  Wz  = 
inch.  14  colors. 


Surf-Oreno 

A surface  bait  for  casting  for  muskie  or 
pike.  3V4  inch.  13  colors.  Spinners  at 
fore  and  rear  end. 

Bucktail 
Gang  Spoon 

A popular  trolling 
lure.  Consists  of 
connected  hooks 
masked  by  buck- 
tail.  Natural 
or  white. 


Battling  a muskie,  pike  or  pickerel  takes 
tackle  that’s  “been  there.”  The  above  lures 
have  countless  record  catches  to  their  credit. 
They’re  proven  fish-getters  and  should  be 
in  every  angler’s  tackle  box. 

Ask  for  them  at  all  live  sporting 
goods  dealers. 

^ A postal  brings  “Fishing  — 

^ What  Baits  and  When,”  to 
you  FREE!  Every  angler 
should  have  it. 


QUALITY  TACKLE) 

this  booklet 


SOUTH  BEND 


■o  A T nn  10220  High  Street 

X South  Eendjnd. 


BLACK  BASS  IN  LOUISIANA 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

I AM  enclosing  a letter  to  me  from  my 
friend  J.  L.  Phillips,  who  is  a veteran 
fly-fisher  for  bass.  You  have  published 
articles  by  him  on  grayling  fishing  in 
Montana  and  one  on  Caddo  Lake,  Texas. 

James  A.  Henshall. 

Dear  Dr.  Henshall: 

My  old  friend  Poland  and  I have  had 
an  engagement  for  more  than  a year  to 
go  over  on  Grover  river  up  in  Okla- 
homa, but  rain  has  broken  it  up;  last 
year  it  rained  all  the  month  of  May 
and  a big  part  of  June,  so  we  had  to 
abandon  the  idea  altogether. 

This  spring  we  had  our  trigger  set 
for  the  first  of  May  for  a start,  but  it 
rained  so  we  couldn’t  go,  then  we  set 
the  first  of  June  and  as  it  held  up  rain- 
ing for  about  a w'eek,  Poland  wired  me 
to  come.  I took  the  train  as  advised, 
and  on  my  arrival  at  Ardmore,  the  rain 
came  there,  too.  To  make  it  short  I 
visited  my  friends  (in  the  house)  for  a 
few  days  and  had  to  return  without  any 
fishing.  My  good  old  friend  was  almost 
sick  over  the  disappointment.  Such  is 
the  life  of  a fisherman. 

When  I arrived  at  home  I found  on 
my  desk  a letter  from  Mr.  Pat.  Hymel 
saying  “the  water  is  fine  and  the  fishing 
good”  down  in  Louisiana  and  especially 
at  Lake  Misere. 

After  cleaning  my  desk  I wired  for  a 
place  to  be  held  for  me  and  in  a day  or  so 
left  for  Louisiana  to  see  if  the  rain  would 
run  me  out  of  there  also.  I reached  the 
lake  in  the  afternoon  about  5 o’clock, 
too  tired  to  fish,  but  rested  up  for  an 
early  start  the  next  morning.  I was 
called  at  four  so  as  to  have  a good  hot 
breakfast  before  going  out  for  the  day. 
Five  o’clock  found  me  seated  in  a motor 
boat  ready  to  run  to  the  far  side  of  Lake 
Misere  so  as  to  fish  towards  camp  all  the 
time.  I had  a most  excellent  boatman 
to  handle  the  boat  for  me  as  well  as 
net  the  fish  and  talk  every  time  he  got 
a chance ; however,  he  proved  to  be  an 
artist  and  only  had  to  be  told  about  any- 
thing just  one  time. 

Tn  addition  to  the  motor  boat  we 
trailed  a small  rowboat  just  big  enough 
for  two  and  by  having  it  managed  by  a 
paddle,  we  eased  noiselessly  about  and 
gained  the  very  best  of  sport. 

The  first  day  was  not  good  nor  was 
it  pleasant  to  be  on  the  water,  as  the 
atmosphere  was  heavily  loaded  with 
moisture  and  distant  thunder  made  me 
believe  I was  sure  to  have  the  rain  fol- 
low me ; however,  it  did  not  come  until 
after  supper  and  then  cooled  things  off 
a hit  and  gave  me  a fine  night’s  sleep. 
My  catch  for  the  first  day  was  23  bass. 
The  morning  found  me  ready  for  an- 
other try,  and  strangely,  the  water  of  the 
lake  showed  no  change  whatever  after 
the  hard-  rain  during  the  night.  I fished 
practically  the  same  part  of  the  lake  the 
second  morning  and  afternoon  and 
rounded  the  day  out  with  32  bass.  The 
next  day  I took  39.  The  last  day  of  my 
stay  was  the  best  of  all,  giving  me  a 
catch  of  64  fine  bass. 

Each  day  seemed  to  improve  the  sport 


and  I should  have  given  quite  a good 
deal  to  have  spent  as  much  time  as  I 
should  have  liked,  but  the  fishing  has 
come  in  so  late  and  with  business  de- 
mands so  strong  on  me,  I couldn’t  use 
more  than  a week ; four  days  for  sport 
and  traveling  used  up  the  rest. 

I found  Lake  Misere  the  same  beauti- 
ful little  body  of  water,  clear  cold 
springs  keeping  it  in  the  pink  of  condi- 
tion. I had  opportunity  to  examine  it 
-this  time  and  I must  say  I found  it  just 
as  represented  by  my  good  friend  and 
fellow  fisherman,  John  Van  Zandt,  of 
Dallas,  Texas. 

I want  to  mention  some  of  the  things 
I missed  finding.  I never  saw  a turtle 
of  any  description  on  the  lake  and  I 
never  saw  or  heard  a frog  (bull)  while 
there. 

I have  heard  all  my  life  that  heavy 
thunder  scared  bass  and  other  fishes  so 
that  they  hid  out  and  would  not  bite, 
but  it  made  no  difference  whatever  on 
this  little  lake.  I have  also  known  for 
many  years  that  it  is  fatal  to  a fisher- 
man to  fish  from  any  position  wherein 
the  shadow  of  his  body  and  rod  is 
thrown  on  the  water,  but  I found  that  it 
made  not  the  least  difference  with 
Misere  bass. 

I saw  at  least  half  a dozen  alligators, 
one  or  two  looked  to  be  about  10  feet 
long;  they  moved  about  us  and  seemed 
not  frightened  nor  meddlesome.  Such 
sights  took  me  away  back  when  I used 
to  fish  with  my  old  friend  Amory  R. 
Starr,  on  Caddo  Lake,  where  we  saw 
alligators  every  day.  Of  course,  the  time 
I refer  to  was  before  the  advent  of  the 
city  chap  with  the  motor  boat  and  the 
high-powered  rifle.  Lake  Misere  seems 
to  he  the  home  of  the  big-mouth  bass, 
but  there  are  some  crappie  about  the 
size  of  your  hand.  My  boatman  told 
me  no  one  ever  saw  them  any  larger  in 
the  lake.  I was  much  surprised  to  find 
the  lake  full  of  mullet.  I saw  schools 
containing  millions  of  that  fish ; I guess 
they  are  food  for  the  bass,  as  there  are 
no  shrimp  nor  can  any  minnows  be 
caught  for  bait  in  the  lake. 

In  the  total  amount  of  fish  taken  were 
three  bass  weighing  three  pounds,  two 
weighing  2j4  pounds,  eleven  weighing 
2)Z  pounds  and  27  weighing  2 pounds, 
balance  smaller.  Some  of  the  little  cur- 
few class,  of  course,  not  weighing  as 
much  as  half  a pound,  but  what  a show 
for  bravery  and  curiosity  the  little  fel- 
lows possess. 

I used  my  old  Abbey  & Imbrie  fly-rod, 
weighing  6 ounces,  and  I want  to  tell 
you  frankly  it  was  not  a fraction  of  an 
ounce  too  heavy;  some  of  those  bass 
weighing  two  and  two  and  a half  pounds 
gave  the  old  rod  all  it  wanted  and  at 
times  it  looked  as  if  the  tip  would  kiss 
the  rim  of  the  reel  when  trying  to  pre- 
vent one  of  the  bass  from  getting  under 
the  boat.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
lin  the  shape  of  a log,  tree,  grass,  nor 
anything  to  act  as  cover  for  a bass  when 
hooked  at  the  edge  of  the  lake,  so  when 
jmu  keep  him  from  cover  of  the  grass 
at  the  edge  he  naturally  turns  to  the 
deeper  water  and  invariably  does  his 
best  to  get  under  the  boat.  I didn’t 
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What  Does  It 
Weigh? 


Every  Johnson 
outboa^  mo- 
tor is  guaran- 
teed to  operate 
satisfactorily  as 
claimed  and  to 
be  free  from 
defects  in  ma- 
terial and  work- 
manship. 


Attached  to  Canoe 
Gives  Power  Boat 
Speed 

The  lightweight  Twin 
Cylinder  2 H.  P.  Johnson 
is  the  most  practical  motor 
for  use  with  canoes.  It 
drives  through  the  water 
smoothly  and  quietly  at 
thrilling  speed.  Its  com- 
plete  absence  of  vibration 
prevents  shaking  canoes 
and  opening  seams.  Its  ex' 
tremely  light  weight  pre- 

vents  top  heaviness  and  dipping. 
In  addition  to  the  Lightweight 
Johnson  for  rowboats  we  make — 
Iitboard  and  Outboard 
Installations  for  Canoes 

The  same  power  unit  is  inter- 
changeable for  all  installations; 
can  be  changed  from  one  to  the 
other  in  a few  minutes. 

If  you  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
water  sports,  if  you  like  the  thrill 
of  racing  speed — you  will  find 
both  with  small  expense  in  a 
canoe  fitted  with  one  of  these 
Johnson  outfits.  Write  for  Free 
Folders  describing  the  Johnson— 

“The  Lightest  Outboard 
Motor  in  the  World” 


The  fish?  We  don’t  know.  The  Motor? 

35  pounds.  It’s  a Johnson  Twin,  the 
lightest  outboard  motor  in  the  world — the 
only  one  you  can  carry  so  easily — and  the 
easiest  to  run.  You  can  slow  it  down  so  it 
will  barely  twirl  a spoon.  And  yet  when  you 
want  speed  and  action  just  open  up  the 
throttle  and  see  her  lift  the  boat’s  nose  out 
of  the  water.  It  works  easily — smoothly — 
almost  noiselessly.  No  shaking  vibration 
to  annoy  vou — no  loud  noise  to  drown  out  voices. 

Carry  a 35  Pound 
Johnson  With  You 

on  your  next  vacation  trip  and  on  all  your  trips 
for  years  to  come.  We  believe  it  is  the  most  dur- 
able motor  built.  We  know  it  is  the  handiest. 
Takes  apart  in  a minute — fits  into  our  steel  carry- 
ing case  with  tackle  compartment.  The  whole 
outfit  is  surprisingly  light  and  easy  to  carry. 
Think  of  it!  Only  35  pounds.  It  has — 

All  the  Power,  all  the  Speed 
all  the  Durability 

Yet  Weighs  Many  Pounds  Less 

Almost  as  easy  to  carry  as  one  pair  of  oars — does 
the  work  of  many.  Gives  you  a chance  to  enjoy 
both  scenery  and  sports  to  the  utmost.  Has  a Real 
Quick  Action  Magneto.  No  batteries  to  renew  or  to 
carry.  Nothing  extra  to  buy.  Has  real  Carburetor  in- 
stead  of  troublesome  mixing  valve.  Spark  and  throttle 
control  like  auto  gives  wide  speed  range.  Automatic  self  tilting  and  self  righting 
feature  allows  motor  to  pass  over  logs,  sand  bars  or  to  drive  boat  far  up  on  shore. 
Instant  reverse  stops  boat  in  own  length  even  at  top  speed.  Motor  beautifully 
finished  in  polished  nickel  and  aluminum. 

Our  new  Free  Illustrated  Catalog  Folder  tells  all  about  this  marvelous 
Lightweight  Motor.  Write  for  it  today. 

The  Johnson  Agency  is  a Real  Proposition  for  Live  Dealers 

JOHNSON  MOTOR  CO.  852  Sample  St.,  So.  Bend.  Ind. 

New  York  Office:  Suite  3611  Equitable  Bldg.,  120  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Built 


the 


Banks 


the 


Joe* 


DETACHABLE  MOTOR 

for  Boats  and  Canoes 
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Forest  and  Stream 


‘‘There’s  something 
more  than  mere 
mechanical  perfec- 
tion about  a FOX” 

‘TTTrAVE  you  ever  noticed 
Iril  how  attached  a man  be- 
comes to  his  Fox?  Sometimes 
it  seems  as  if  he  is  actually  ex- 
aggerating its  place  in  his  sport.” 

“Don’t  know  about  the  exag- 
gerating, but  I know  what  you 
mean — feel  that  way  myself. 
If  for  some  reason  I were  forced 
to  give  up  all  my  sport  things 
but  one,  I’d  keep  my  Fox  and 
let  the  others  go.” 

“Of  course,  it’s  a good  gun — 
a little  better  than  any  other  I 
ever  owned.  Handles  easily, 
has  good  balance,  shoots  a close 
pattern,  and  is  well-made  all  the 
way.  But  that  alone  doesn’t  ac- 
count for  my  feeling  toward  it.” 

No  doubt  you  know  men  who 
have  a real  affection  for  their 
Fox  Guns.  And  the  answer  is 
— ^just  the  natural,  unconscious 
tribute  of  a sportsman  to  a fine 
gun  that  helps  him  to  get  every 
possible  pleasure  out  of  his 
days  in  the  field  or  at  the  traps. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  the  Fox  has  won  its 
way  into  the  hearts  of  thousands  of real 
men  all  over  the  world^drop  us  a line 
today,  or  see  the  nearest  FOX  dealer* 


A.  H.  FOX  GUN  CO. 

4674  W.  18th  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


In  Writing 


vary  from  the  old  fly  I have  used  suc- 
cessfully for  years,  either  a red  hackle 
or  a gray  one;  one  was  as  good  as  the 
other.  I never  use  but  one  fly  at  a cast 
and  I think  that  enough  for  any  respect-- 
able  bass  fisherman. 

I’m  quite  sure  I did  not  hurt  a single 
fish  that  I took,  and  I only  kept  seven 
small  ones  for  the  kitchen,  the  balance 
are  down  there  now  waiting  to  take 
some  other  chap’s  wooden-minnow,  and 
I hope  he  will  put  them  back  also. 

If  I make  a most  positive  declaration 
I trust  you  will  forgive  me:  The  fish 

in  Lake  Misere  are  the  gamest  I ever 
saw. 

If  one  is  supplied  with  the  proper 
tackle,  say  a 6-ounce  fly-rod,  and  he 
handle  his  bass  in  a sportsmanlike  way. 
I’ll  warrant  the  fish  will  give  him  a play 
of  two  minutes  and  many  jumps  if  he 
will  not  rush  the  play  to  an  end  but  just 
have  his  boatman  push  the  boat  back  out 
into  clear  water  and  let  the  fish  take 
his  time  and  I’m  sure  he  will  use  up  two 
minutes  or  longer,  and  you  know  that  is 
a long  time  for  a fish  to  last. 

I must  again  say  frankly  I never  saw 
anything  like  it,  and  in  the  many  small- 
mouth  bass  I took  up  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence last  summer  (more  than  a thou- 
sand, I’m  sure)  I never  in  any  one  in- 
stance had  such  gameness  shown  as  I 
found  in  the  big-mouth  bass 'in  Misere. 

I guess  I’d  be  romped  on  should  I say 
there  was  no  comparison  in  the  strength 
of  the  two  fish. 

One  would  naturally  think  that  away 
down  in  the  marsh  country  of  lower 
Louisiana  one  would  be  far  away  from 
any  kind  of  a song-bird,  but  to  my  sur- 
prise I was  awakened  each  morning  by 
what  we  call  in  this  country  a “bee- 
martin,”  a species  of  fly-catcher.  The 
little  fellow  was  perched  on  a stem  of 
grass  singing  for  his  mate  who  nested 
i a few  feet  from  one  of  the  windows 
of  my  room  on  the  house-boat.  His 
song  was  great  and  I must  confess  I 
had  no  idea  the  bird  had  the  power  to 
sing.  Many  bobolinks,  jackdaws,  petrels 
and  comorants  were  in  evidence  all  the 
time.  I also  saw  many  strings  of  ducks, 
called  by  the  natives  “black  mallards,” 
said  to  be  nesting  down  there. 

At  night  the  mosquitoes  were  fierce, 
but  in  a good  house-boat  nicely  screened 
they  did  not  bother  us  much.  They  did 
not  appear  until  about  dark  and  as  soon 
as  the  sun  came  up  in  the  morning  they 
all  disappeared.  The  only  trouble  was 
the  heat,  but  when  we  have  had  such 
a spring  as  the  past  one,  giving  us  no 
chance  for  sport,  one,  I should  hope, 
could  be  pardoned  for  fishing  in  the 
month  of  June. 

I’d  give  a good  deal  to  have  some  of 
those  chaps  who  know  it  all  up  in  the 
North  give  the  bass  in  this  lake  a try. 


to  Advertisers  moition  Forest  und  Stream.  It  loill 


if  the  truth  would  be  told  a great  change 
would  be  made  in  what  is  said  of  the 
big-mouth  bass  of  the  South. 

J.  L.  Phillips,  Texas. 

THE  SHACKBOAT 

(Continued  from  page  392) 

is  fastened  to  this  stringer  and  the  top 
of  the  side  planks.  This  is  to  stiffen 
the  boat  in  lieu  of  the  seats  which  serve 
the  purpose  in  the  smaller  boat. 

Instead  of  a seat  forward  the  boat  is 
decked  over  to  provide  a place  to  work 
ship  and  for  dry  stowage  underneath. 
The  space  between  deck  and  thwart  is 
the  living  quarters  and  should  be  fitted 
with  a slat  floor  about  three  inches 
above  the  bottom  as  shown.  From  the 
■thwart  aft  to  the  stern  would  be  called 
the  cockpit  on  a more  pretentious 
cruiser. 

It  is  in  our  treatment  of  the  living 
quarters  that  we  show  our  ingenuity. 
A few  suggestions  will  help.  It  must 
of  course  be  covered.  The  simplest  way 
would  be  to  make  a tent-like  structure 
supported  on  “A”  frames  at  each  end 
with  a ridge  pole  between,  and  fasten- 
ing the  lower  edges  of  the  cloth  out- 
side the  combings  to  shed  rain.  This 
has  the  single  advantage  that  it  can  eas- 
ily be  collapsed  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  but  is  otherwise  inconvenient  be- 
cause we  have  room  for  our  heads  only 
in  the  centerline. 

A considerable  improvement  so  far 
as  comfort  is  concerned  would  be  to 
spread  our  canvas  over  bows  similar  to 
the  old  prairie  schooners.  This  would 
be  a more  permanent  structure  and  we 
would  have  to  keep  the'  way  clear 
through  the  centre  in  order  to  get  for- 
ward in  a hurry. 

By  far  the  most  satisfactory  method 
is  to  build  a frame  that  will  just  fit  out- 
side the  combing  with  about  an  inch 
to  spare  all  around ; fasten  on  light  slats 
and  cover  it  with  waterproof  canvas. 
Note  that  this  top  or  frame  has  a crown 
of  about  six  inches  in  its  width.  Next 
get  out  four  posts  about  1)4  inches  by 
2 inches,  making  two  of  them  four  and 
one-half  feet  long  and  two  of  them  four 
feet  one  inch  long.  The  longer  ones 
are  fastened  at  the  after  corners  of  the 
frame  with  bolts  or  hinges  so  that  they 
will  fold  forward.  The  shorter  ones  are 
similarly  fastened  to  fold  aft  from  the 
forward  corners. 

Now  set  the  top  in  place,  letting  the 
four  posts  come  down  to  the  slat  floor. 
Wooden  sockets  can  be  made  for  their 
ends  and  fastened  to  the  floor  to  keep 
them  from  shifting.  They  should  be  se- 
cured to  the  combing  with  two  sets  of 
hooks  and  eyes  to  each  post  and  the 
whole  thing  will  be  found  quite  substan- 
tial. Canvas  is  to  be  fastened  to  the 
sides  and  front  and  secured  outside  of 
the  combing  with  the  turnbuttons  and 
eyelets  as  used  for  auto  side  curtains. 
The  same  fasteners  can  be  used  down 
the  forward  posts.  Some  of  the  ready- 
to-put-in  auto  curtain  windows  can  be 
inserted  in  both  sides  and  front  to  good 
(Continued  on  page  413) 
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To  Get  The  Best  Results 

you  must  know  what  powder  you  shoot! 


TF  you’re  a dyed-in-the-wool  shooter, 
you’re  not  satisfied  with  shells  loaded 
with  any  old  powder.  You  demand  the 
best,  and  rightfully  so,  because  you  know — 

. . . it’.s  the  powder  that  makes  the  shot  go. 

...  a shell  without  powder  will  not  shoot. 

. . .an  inferior  powder  makes  an  inferior  load. 

..  .the  best  'powder  makes  the  best  load. 

When  the  name  of  the  powder  is  plainly 
stamped  on  the  shell,  carton  and  case  you 
know  what  powder  you  are  getting.  You 
know  what  to  expect  of  it;  you  know  who 
is  back  of  it. 

That’s  why  we  urge  you  to  specify  the 


powder  in  your  load.  If  you  want  du  Pont 
Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders — and  8 out  of 
every  10  shooters  do — look  for  the  name 
DUPONT  or  BALLISTITE  stamped  on 
the  case,  the  carton  and  the  top  shot  wad 
of  the  shell. 

If  it’s  there,  you  are  sure  it’s  a du  Pont 
Powder  and  it’s  backed  by  a guarantee  to 
be  permanently  reliable,  safe  and  accurate. 

If  the  name  of  the  powder  is  not  shown, 
it’s  a gamble.  And  why  take  a chance 
when  shells  loaded  with  du  Pont  Powders 
cost  no  more  than  unbranded  shells.? 


Ask  your  dealer  for  these  stand- 
ard loads  of  du  Pont  Powders. 
They  are  loaded  in  every  brand 
of  shell.  Specify  the  powder  and 
MAKE  CER  TAIN  that  one  of  these 
names  is  printed  on  the  case,  the 
carton,  or  the  top  shot  wad — 

DUPONT 

(BULK) 

BALLISTITE 

(DENSE) 


STANDARD  LOADS  of 


SHOTGUN 


POWDERS 


DUPONT  (Bulk)  SMOKELESS 

Kind  of  Game 

17  GAUGE 

DRAMS 

oz 

SHOT 

16  GAUGE  oz 

DRAMS  SHOT 

70 GAUGE  oz 
DRAMS  SHOT 

SHOT 

SIZES 

ALLCAUCES 

Turkey 

Geese 

3>/2 

l-'/8 

73/4 

1 

7 Vi 

% 

* 

1&4 

Brant 

Large  Ducks 

3’/4 

1-Va 

7T4 

1 

7Vi 

% 

4 inflict 

6 over  decoys 

Medium  Ducks 
Grouse 
Prairie  Chicken 

3'4 

l-Ve 

7 Vi 

1 

7>/4 

V4 

6 

Squirrels 

Rabbits 

3 

1 

7Vi 

1 

7V4 

^/4 

6 

Small  Ducks 
Pheasants 
Pigeons 
Doves 

3'A 

l-'/8 

7 Vi 

1 

T/4 

3/4 

7Vi 

Quail 

3 

1 

7 Vi 

1 

7'/4 

3/4 

8 

Snipe 
Woodcock 
Shore  Birds 

3 

l-'/a 

7 Vi 

1 

7V4 

3/4 

8 

Reed  Birds 

3 

1 

7 Vi 

1 

7'4 

3/4 

10 

Trapshooting 

3 

1 '/4 

7Vi 

1 

7% 

3/4  1 

7Vi 

BALLISTITE  (Dense)  SMOKELESS 
If  BALLISTITE  ( dense)  Powder  is  desired  order  by  drains. 
A comparison  follows  of  Bulk  and  Dense  Loads  ■ 
DRAMS  GRAINS  DRAMS  GRAINS 

3 /1  equivalent  to  76  7Vi  equivalent  to  70 
* • 76  7'A  • 16 

3 , QA  ry  , •ID 

7?^4  • • 77  m • . 14 

* In  17 -Gauge  loads  only,  use  No.  7 Shot . 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  & CO.,  Inc. 

Sporting  Powder  Division 

WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 
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U R I N G September, 
thousands  of  sports- 
men are  drawn  to  the 
sand  beaches  and  in- 
lets of  the  coast  and 
the  sloughs  of  the  in- 
terior by  the  annual 
'migration  of  the  yel- 
low-legs, black  breast- 
ed  and  golden  plover, 
and  the  many  les- 

ser  varieties  that  go 

to  make  up  the  numerous  species  of 
American  shorebirds. 

Probably  the  cream  of  shorebird 
shooting  is  found  along  the  meadows  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  Never- 
theless the  inland  shooters  obtain  their 
share  of  sport  at  upland  plover,  Wilson 
snipe  and  woodcock. 

Most  of  these  birds  are  great  travel- 
lers, arriving  or  leaving  with  a change 
in  the  weather,  and  the  time  to  get  them, 
as  has  been  aptly  stated,  .is  when  they 
are  here.  The  golden  plover  is  probably 
the  greatest  voyager  of  the  lot,  starting 
his  migration  in  Labrador  and  ending  in 
lower  Argentine ; the  round  trip  being  a 
mere  matter  of  sixteen  thousand  miles 
or  so,  not  all  of  which,  as  a friend  once 
remarked,  “is  spent  in  New  Jersey.” 
With  this  great  variety  of  shooting 
conditions,  it  follows  that  the  methods 
vary  a bit  in  different  localities.  Most 
of  the  snipe,  yellow-legs,  and  plover, 
however,  that  are  shot  along  the  coasts 
and  marshes,  are  killed  over  decoys.  A 
dozen  to  fifteen  or  twenty  wooden  or 
tin  imitations  are  ordinarily  sufficient. 

The  yellow-leg  decoys  are  the  best  to 
use,  as  they  are  large  and  easily  distin- 


By  C.  S.  LANDIS 


DIETZEN,  Inc. 

Dep.  S-8  71  Cortlandt  St. 

NEW  YORK 


are  supreme  in  their  field.  The 
Nachet  prism  system,  used  only 
in  Dietzen  Binoculars,  gives 
greater  luminosity  ^ — clearer  and 
sharper  vision.  A wonderful 
night  glass.  Built  to  last,  yet 
light  in  weight.  Dietzen  Binocu- 
lars come  in  leather  case  with  2 
shoulder  straps. 

Dietzen  Binoculars . have  a 
centre  wheel  focus  adjustment — 
also  a right  eye  adjustment.  A 
range  of  powers — 314 — 6 — ^ — f® 
— 12 — designed  to  meet  the  most 
exacting  requirements  under  any 
conditions.  The  most  popular — 
“Tourist”  No.  624 — the  6-power-— 
can  now  be  had  as  low  as  |27.50, 
including  case.  The  others  in 
proportion. 

See  them  at  your  Jewelers,  Op- 
ticians, Sporting  Goods  shops — 
or  order  them  direct  from  the 
makers.  Dietzen  Prism  Binocu- 
lars are  sold  on  a money  back 
guarantee. 


I DIETZEN 

S Prism  Binoculars 


guished  by  the  game.  They  are  set  uj 
on  mud  flats,  that  often  are  covered  witf 
several  inches  of  water.  If  they  are  in- 
clined slightly  forward  and  are  set  tc 
face  the  wind  they  appear  from  a dis- 
tance to  be  moving.  This  optical  illu- 
sion adds  to  their  attractiveness,  anc 
this  when  backed  up  by  a good  imita- 
tion of  the  whistle  or  call  of  the  gamt 
is  sufficient  to  coax  in  almost  any  flocl 
that  comes  along. 

Many  of  the  older  sea-coast  gunner; 

are  very  expert  at  calling  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  shorebirds  and  car 
secure  a fair  bag  of  them  when  using 
nothing  more  than  a row  of  clam  shell; 
or  sticks  arranged  to  represent  decoys 
The  calls  made  by  the  shorebirds  an 
quite  piercing  and  carry  for  quite  a dis- 
tance, and  the  calling  ability  of  the  hun 
ter  seems  to  be  more  important  than  th< 
arrangement  of  his  decoys.  The  shoot 
ing  blind  is  generally  a patched-up  affaii 
made  from  drift  or  bushes  and  a boj 
or  small  barrel  to  sit  on  if  the  locatioi 
is  especially  low  and  wet. 

At  low  tide  the  shorebirds  feed  on  thi 
wash  on  the  sand  bars  and  this  is  th< 
place  to  go  to  shoot  them,  but  when  th< 
tide  is  in  they  are  found  back  in  th< 
meadows  and  salt  marshes.  Decoys  an 
set  up  close  to  the  blind  and  are  ar 
ranged  to  best  advantage  if  they  ar< 
scattered  about  four  or  five  feet  apart 
and  are  placed  in  or  just  at  the  edge  o 
shallow  water.  If  it  is  a quiet  day,  witl 
no  wind  stirring,  many  experienced  bay 
men  take  a few  dummies  and  set  then 
up  forty  or  fifty  yards  to  the  leewan 
of  the  shooting  stand. 


1 


Get  a WEATHERJACKET 


WARM,  COMFORTABLE  AND  COLD-PROOF 


All-wool,  knitted  cloth.  One  piece.  Including 
hood.  Two  Dockets.  Slips  on  like  sweater. 

Gray  drab.  Hood  equipped 
with  draw-string,  making  it 
enug-fltting  around  face  and 
neck.  Thoroughly  tested  by 
U.  S.  Gov’t  on  North  Reas. 
Wonderful  Weather  Protec- 
tion without  bundling.  Allows 
perfect  freedom.  Heavily 
made.  Attractive.  Order  im- 
mediately. Give  chest  meas- 
urement only.  Actual  value 
$12.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  check,  currency, or  money 
order  for 


$5.90 


Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
WEATHERJACKET 
DISTRJ^UTING  CO 
Dept.  52  32  L L St.  S.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


(Actual  photo) 


SSL 


Proper  layout  of  stool  for  shorebird  shooting 

In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  loill  identify  you. 
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Forest  and  Stream 


STERIO 


Z — S SHOREBIRD  SHOOTING 

en»=  THE  GUN,  THE  LOAD  AND  OTHER  REQUI- 

PRISM  S SITES  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  ALLURING  SPORT 
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! The  travelling  birds  usually  draw  in 
first  to  the  outer  decoys  and  are  grad- 
ually coaxed  into  range  by  whistling  un- 
til they  come  in  over  the  larger  flock 
of  decoys.  When  shooting  from  blinds, 
the  decoys,  of  course,  should  be  set  up 
to  leeward  and  with  the  largest  portion 
of  the  flock  to  the  left  of  the  blind  so 
that  the  majority  of  the  shots  will  be  in 
front  and  to  the  left  of  the  shooter. 
This  arrangement  will  avoid  a large  per- 
centage of  hard,  right-quartering  shots 
which  are  usually  the  most  difficult 
ones  for  men  who  shoot  from  the  right 
shoulder. 

One  of  the  conveniences  of  shorebird 
shooting  that  must  be  used  to  be  appre- 
ciated is  a pair  of  sand-boots,  an  ar- 
rangement that  is  composed  of  a pair 
of  old  trousers,  the  legs  of  which  have 
been  sewed  to  the  tops  of  a pair  of 
leather  shoes.  This  eliminates  the  nui- 
sance of  having  sand  constantly  work- 
ing into  the  shoe  tops  to  chaff  and  gall 
the  feet. 

Wherever  there  are  shorebirds  or 
plover,  there  are  usually  plenty  of  mos- 
.quitoes,  and  a bottle  of  anti-bitem  dope 
of  some  kind  is  a good  thing  to  have 
along  to  make  matters  a bit  more  com- 
fortable. 

NOW  for  the  gun.  Shorebirds  of  all 
varieties  are  easily  killed,  and  while 
not  all  of  them  are  easy  to  hit,  par- 
ticularly the  jack  snipe,  if  they  are  hunt- 
ed up  wind  on  a raw  day,  still  a down 
bird  is  usually  good  for  the  gunning  coat 
if  it  can  be  found.  Nearly  all  of  the 
varieties  have  a great  predilection  for 
flocking  together  and  a wide  pattern  con- 
taining plenty  of  small  pellets  will  often 
bring  down  more  than  one  bird  to  a 
shot.  It  will  also  give  good  results  on  a 
' good  many  shots  if  they  are  hurriedly 
taken  from  uncomfortable  and  awkward 
• shooting  positions.  Many  of  these  would 
ordinarily  be  missed  when  using  full- 
choke  guns.  An  improved  cylinder  and 
modified  choke  in  a 12-gauge  double  or 
a 50  to  60  per  cent,  pattern  in  a pump 
gun  are  the  best  selections  for  average 
conditions.  The  users  of  16  and  20- 
gauge  guns,  and  particularly  the  latter, 
need  weapons  that  are  bored  a bit  closer 
to  supply  the  requisite  pattern. 

The  stocks  of  the  shotguns  used  for 
shorebird  shooting  should  fit  well  to  en- 
able the  hunter  to  place  the  pattern 
where  desired  when  snap-shooting  on 
unexpected  shots.  But  other  than  this 
there  is  little  need  for  being  cranky 
about  the  make-up  of  the  shooting  iron 
because  sand,  wind,  and  the  air  of  the 
salt  marsh  are  all  destructive  to  the 
finish  of  high-class  weapons.  Any  of 
the  plainest  standard  grades  of  shotguns 
are  hard  enough  to  keep  free  of  rust 
when  used  under  these  conditions.  As 
much  of  the  best  shorebird  shooting  is 
obtainable  when  weather  conditions  are 
at  their  worst  it  is  a good  plan  to  leave 
the  fancy  field  gun  in  its  case  if  a 
cheaper  and  plainer  weapon  is  available. 

The  most  popular  loads  for  shore- 
bird  shooting  consist  of  moderate 
charges  of  powder  and  shot.  Three 


Model  39 


Retails 


$26.50 


How  will  you  buy  your  rifle?  On  tradition? 
Will  you  take  whatever  the  dealer  offers? — Or, 
will  you  carefully  select  the  one  best  rifle  for 
you — and  insist  on  getting  the  rifle  you  want? 

Warliit 

.22  Repeating  Rifles 

There  are  50  years  of  tradition  behind 
these  Marlin  rifles — ;50  years’  experience 
in  making  the  best  in  sporting  firearms. 

50  years  of  development consequently  there  is  not 

an  old-style  gun  in  the  entire  Marlin  line.  Marlin  in- 
vented side  ejection  in  firearms — Marlin  discarded  all 
old-style  top-ejecting  guns  30  years  ago. 

The  fundamental  requirements  in  a .22  repeater  are: 
Accuracy — the  Ballard  rifling  has  made  Marlin  accu- 
racy famous;  good  sights,  to  get  full  benefit  of  accuracy 
Marlin  .22’s  are  the  only  repeaters  regularly  fur- 
nished with  the  superior  Ivory  Bead  sights;  side  ejec- 
tion, the  modern  construction all  Marlin  rifles  and 

shotguns  have  side  ejection;  standard  24-inch 
barrels — we  make  no  guns  with  stubby,  sawed- 
off  barrels. 

You  need  standard  length  buttstocks — no  short 
length,  cheap-looking  buttstocks  are  used  on  any 
Marlin  guns;  the  rifle  must  be  a take-down,  for 

convenience  in  carrying  and  cleaning these 

Marlin  repeaters  have  the  quickest  take-down 
constructions,  action  parts  remove  instantly 
without  using  tools,  the  barrels  can  be  cleaned 
from  both  ends. 

You  will  want  to  use  .22  short  cartridges  up 
to  50  yards;  .22  long-rifle  up  to  200  yards — 
all  Marlin  .22  repeaters  use,  interchangeably, 
22  short,  long  and  long-rifle  cartridges. 

Model  No.  20 — a man’s  size  repeating 
with  full  24-inch  octagon  barrel,  full 
length  buttstock.  Ivory  Bead  Sight, 
25  shots.  Slide  action  and  visible 
hammer.  Retails  at  $19.50. 

Model  No.  38 The  wonderful 

new  slide  action  repeater;  Ham- 
merless; Instantaneous  Take- 
Down,  Ivory  Bead  Sight,  Full 
Pistol  Grip  Buttstock.  Perfect 
build  and  balance.  Retails, 
Round  Barrel,  $21.50;  Octa- 
gon barrel,  $23.50. 

Model  No.  39 — The  only 
.22  Caliber  Lever  Action 
Repeater  made.  The 
choice  of  expert  and 
professional  shooters. 
The  best  .22  Rifle  in 
the  world.  Retails 
at  $26.50. 


38 

Round  Bbl. 
$21.50 

Octagon  Bbl. 
$23.50 


Any  dealer  can  supply 
you — g ive  us  your 
dealer’s  name.  Send 
now  for  new  illustrated 
catalogue  of  all  Marlin  re- 
peating rifles  and  shot- 
guns— free. 


Address  Dept.  S-86. 


New  Haven,  Connecticut 


/n  Writing  tu  Advertisers  'mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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Forest  and  StreamI 


®‘Hey,  Hank,  what  are  you 
trying  to  do— throw  salt  on 
their  tails?’' 

“No,  but  I gotta  inch  up  a 
bit  closer  than  usual;  be- 
cause our  store’ s all  sold  out 
of  Infallible.” 


Infe^llible 


A Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder 

BEKCULES  POWDEIl  CO. 

906  Kinj*  Street  ^ 

Wilmington  Delaware 


LUGER 


pistols,  barrels  4,  G,  8,  12  and  16  inches; 
MATSElt  pistols,  long  ])arrcls;  Imlster 
stocks  f.)r  bolh.  MAl'SER  SPRING- 
FIELD  and  MANXLICIIER  SFIlOENArER  sporting  rifles. 
Catalog  ten  cents.  PACIFIC  ARMS  CORPORATION, 
San  Francisco. 


6si'  Hand  iMlprn 


A powerful,  portable  lamp  giving  300  Candle 
Power  white  light.  Just  what  the  camper 
needs.  Safe,  reliable,  economical.  Abso- 
lii'ely  rain,  storm  and  bug  prottf.  Burns 
either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  No  camp  com- 
plete mthtmt  it.  Retail  price  $9.00.  Spe- 
cial priee  01)  pt)Sipaiil. 

Ths  Best  Light  Co.  ohio 


drams  of  bulk  smokeless,  or  24  grains 
of  dense  powder  and  1 or  1%,  ounces  of 
No.  8,  9,  or  10  shot  are  ample.  A 3-dram, 
1 oz.  charge  is  a light  but  snappy  load, 
that  develops  an  average  velocity  of  882 
foot  seconds  over  40  yards  with  8’s  and 
844  foot  seconds  with  lO’s.  The  usual 
3-dram,  ounce  load  gives  862  foot 
seconds  with  8’s  and  824  foot  seconds 
w'ith  lO’s. 

With  the  usual  shorebird  charges, 
therefore,  there  is  a loss  of  twenty  foot 
seconds  in  velocity,  when  using  an  extra 
Yi  ounce  of  shot  and  a difference  of 
forty  foot  seconds  in  velocity  over  40 
yards  between  8’s  and  lO’s.  To  make 
up  the  loss  of  twenty  foot  seconds  in 
velocity  which  is  only  2%,  we  gain  12>4 
per  cent,  in  patterning  possibilities,  this 
when  choosing  between  3-1,  8's  or  lO’s 
and  3-ly^,  8’s  or  lO’s.  Of  course,  if  we 
wish  a higher  velocity  load  with  lyg  oz. 
of  shot  we  can  use  3y^,  lyg  oz.  shot. 
This  develops  902  foot  seconds  with  8’s 
and  864  foot  seconds  with  lO’s,  or  twen- 
ty foot  seconds  more  than  the  3 dram, 
1-oz.  load,  in  either  shot  size. 

Patterns  are  the  next  question.  One 
ounce  of  No.  8 chilled  shot  contains  409 
shot ; 1 ounce  of  9’s,  585  shot ; and  one 
ounce  of  lO’s  868  shot.  An  ounce  or  an 
ounce  and  one-eighth  of  8’s,  therefore, 
contain  slightly  less  than  one-half  as 
many  pellets  as  an  equal  charge  of  lO’s. 
For  rough  caculations  8’s,  9’s,  and  lO’s 
compare  in  the  proportion  of  4,  6,  and  9. 

A charge  of  3K-ly^-10’s  which  has 
an  average  velocity  over  40  yards  of 
twenty  foot  seconds  more  than  the  snap- 
py load  of  3 drams,  1 oz.  of  8’s,  has  an 
advantage  in  patterning  possibilities  in 
the  proportion  of  1085  to  409  or  more 
than  5 to  2.  Therefore,  at  short  ranges 
like  24  to  30  yards,  the  fine  shot  are 
usually  the  most  deadly  on  the  smaller 
varieties  of  game  like  shorebirds 

The  average  velocities  over  40  yards 
are  the  actual  striking  velocities  at  about 
25  yards  and  as  small  shot  like  lO’s  lose 
velocity  much  faster  than  8’s  at  ranges 
over  30  yards,  and  as  they  drift  consid- 
erably more  in  a sharp  wind  which  is 
usually  present  along  the  coast,  the  ad- 
vantage of  using  small  shot  like  lO’s  is 
confined  to  the  closer  shots  and  in  the 
more  open  bored  or  smaller  gauge  bar- 
rels where  the  extra  density  of  pattern 
is  needed. 

A,  NOTHER  situation  that  the  shore- 
bird  shooter  must  meet  is  the  un- 
expected shot  at  ducks,  either  while 
wading  around  the  marsh  or  in  early 
morning  or  late  evening,  when  a single 
or  a flock  is  encountered..  Then  8’s  are 
often  effective  when  lO’s  w'onld  be  use- 
less. It  is  advisable,  however,  to  carry 
a few  heavy  loads  of  5’s  or  6’s  to  meet 
these  emergencies. 

At  25  yards  lO's  will  simply  plaster  a 
patterning  sheet  that  8’s  will  only  mod- 
erately cover  but  at  -10  yards  the  diff’er- 
ences  in  relative  patterning  ability  of 
the  two  sizes  is  not  as  apparent  in  prac- 
tical shooting  as  in  theoretical  computa- 
tions. A greater  proportion  of  the  finer 
shot  are  deformed  and  fail  to  reach  the 
target. 

identify  you. 


IS  YOUR  GUN  CLEAN? 


The  greatest  boon  to  modern 
riflemen  and  shotgun  users  is 

HOPPE’S  NITRO  POWDER 
SOLVENT  No.  9 

It  removes  every  trace  of  pBw- 
der  residue  from  your  rifle  or 
shotgun.  Oil  alone  will  never 
do  this.  Prevents  pitting  and 
fouling.  You'll  find  it  an  aid 
to  accuracy.  Your  sporting 
goods  dealer  can  supply  you. 
(Yon  know  your  inin  is  clenn — 
if  you  use  Hoppe’s  NITRO 
ROWDER  SOLVENT  No.  9) 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  Inc. 

314  North  8th  Street  PHIUDELPHIA,  PA. 
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The  pattern  with  the  finer  shot  may 
also  be  patchier  even  though  the  surface 
of  the  30-inch  circle  is  well  covered. 
Penetration  at  the  longer  ranges  is  lack- 
ing, even  though  velocity  figures  do  not 
seem  to  give  as  great  an  apparent  dif- 
ference as  practical  penetration  tests 
would  prove. 

Pattern,  velocity,  and  penetration  all 
considered,  8’s  or  9’s  would  be  favored 
for  the  second  shot  and  the  close-shoot- 
ing guns,  lO’s  for  the  open-bored  barrels 
and  the  close-in  shots  on  easy  chances. 

THE  SHACKBOAT 

(Continued  from  page  408) 

advantage.  For  the  after  end  cut  a piece 
four  feet  wide  and  six  feet  long,  fasten- 
ing one  end  to  the  top  frame  with  but- 
tons. This  can  be  used  as  a curtain  or 
can  be  propped  out  to  make  an  awning- 
over  the  cockpit,  giving  a cabin  over 
practically  the  entire  boat. 

With  this  rig  there  is  as  much  head- 
room  in  one  place  as  another.  One  can 
go  through  it  to  the  forward  deck  and 
the  boat  can  be  run  with  cabin  set  or 
collapsed  as  desired.  To  collapse  let  the 
forward  end  down  first  then  crawl  out 
and  let  down  the  after  end.  About  four 
hooks  should  be  used  to  secure  the  top 
in  the  down  position. 

You  will  note  that  the  centerline  of 
the  frame  is  a board  inches  thick  and 
ten  inches  wide.  This  is  to  provide  a 
running  board  to  get  forward  with  the 
top  down  and  must  be  supported  at  the 
after  end  and  in  the  middle  when  in 
usable  position. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to  sleep 
on  the  floor  especially  as  a more  com- 
fortable bed  can  be  made  with  little 
trouble  and  expense.  All  that  is  needed 
is  a piece  of  eight  or  ten  ounce  canvas, 
six  or  seven  feet  long,  depending  on 
your  own  length  and  five  feet  wide. 
Also  three  pieces  of  in.  pipe  7 ft.  9 in. 
long.  If  the  frames  at  the  after  end  of 
the  deck  have  been  made  extra  wide,  as 
shown,  bore  a hole  in  each  big  enough 
to  let  the  pipe  slip  in.  Fit  chocks  on 
the  thwart  as  far  apart  as  possible  for 
the  other  ends  of  the  pipe.  Then  eut 
and  hem  the  canvas  so  that  when  the 
pipes  are  run  through  the  hems  and 
fitted  in  place  the  canvas  will  be  pretty 
tight.  The  third  piece  of  pipe  is  to  go 
down  the  middle  to  make  two  beds  out 
of  the  arrangment.  This  makes  a bed 
just  as  comfortable  as  any  folding  cot 
on  the  market  and,  like  the  folding  cot, 
for  perfect  comfort  it  should  have  a 
thin  mattress  added. 

In  the  daytime,  bed,  mattress  and 
blankets  are  rolled  up  together  and 
stowed  down  one  side  of  the  boat  where 
they  can  be  used  as  a seat  ur  even  a 
couch  if  you  want  one.  More  than  half 
the  width  of  the  boat  is  left  in  -vyhich 
to  carry  on  the  day’s  work. 

The  ship’s  equipment,  aside  from  the 
motor,  will  consist  of  a pair  of  oars  and 
oarlocks,  a ten-pound  anchor,  seventy 
feet  of  7/16  in.  line  made  fast  to  the 
bow  and  fifty  feet  for  the  stern  or 
(Continued  on  page  432) 


The  pride  of  craftsman- 
ship that  distinguished 
those  who  worked  with  Daniel 
Baird  Wesson  in  1853  to  pro- 
duce Superior  Revolvers,  has 
become  a tradition  jealously 
guarded  and  maintained  by 
those  who  now  work  with 
his  direct  descendants. 


Smith  .^Wesson 

iJhtanufacturers  of  Superior  ‘Tievolvers 

SPRINGFIELD 

MASSACHUSETTS 


No  arms  are  genuine  Smith 
& Wesson  Arms  unless 
they  bear  plainly  marked 
on  the  barrel,  the  name 

SMITH  a WESSON, 
SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


Catalogue  sent  on  request 
Address  Department  I 
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SMITH  GUNS 


THE  GUN  THAT 
GETS  THE  GAME 


Send  for  Catalog  « 

No.  319  ror 


Geese 


“I  used  a twelve  gauge  L.  C.  Smith  gun  in 
South  Dakota  and  killed  a Canada  Goose  stone 
dead  at  72  yards.  The  greatest  gun  I ever  shot.” 

(Signed)  Frank  Hughes. 

THE  HARDEST  HITTING  GUN  IN  THE  WORLD 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  FULTON,  N.Y. 

McDonald  & Linforth,  Pacific  Coast  Representatives 
739  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Export  Office:  5 State  St.,  New  York  City 


Duck 

Hunters 


‘Balsa  Model” 


know  that  the  “shine”  or  “glitter”  of  a decoy  is  deadly  for  wildfowl  shoot- 
ing. “Sperry’s  Balsa  Model”  is  solid  wood,  yet  lighter  than  cork.  Both 
“Cedar”  and  “Balsa  Models”  are  painted  with  our  famous  non-glint  paint, 
are  flat-bottomed,  and  are  perfect  reproductions  of  the  specie. 

Circular  on  request — Sold  by  all  Leading  Dealers — Recommended  and  sold  by  Abercrombie  & Fitch  Co.»  New  York  City 

PAUL  A.  SPERRY  Manufacturer  New  Haven,  Conn. 


PAINTED  TRUE  TO  LIFE 

“Grand  Prix  Mallard” 


WE  RAISE  WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS  and  make 
our  Wood  Decoys  so  true  to  life  that  they  fool  the  wild  ones. 
(Trade  Mark)  Only  “ FEATHERWOOD”  Used.  Will  not  split. 

SOLID  OR  HOLLOW 
PERSON  CITY, MO.  Only  woodworking  plant  in  the 

m ^ world  owning  its  own  Lakes — to 
■ ^ raise  Wild  Mallards. 

HAYS.  J.M.HAVSWOODPRODUCTSCO. 

ON  EACH  DECOY  Dept.-40,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A, 


DECOY  DUCKS  & RINGNECKED  PHEASANTS 

Prepare  Now  for  the  Duck  Season 

Grey  Calls  $10.00  a pair.  Mallards  $8  00  a pair.  10,0''0  Ringnecked  Pheasants  $8.00  a pair. 

All  birds  strong  and  healthy,  special  price  on  large  numbers 


THE  HUDSON  GAME  FARMS 


HUDSON,  OHIO 


ENGLISH  RINGNECK 

PHEASANTS 

Book  your  order  now  for 

BREEDING  and  SHOOTING  BIRDS 

Arden  Estate,  Arden,  New  York 


You  Fishermen  and  Duck  Hunters 
WE  HAVE  IT. 

A SECTIONAL  STEEL  BOAT,  which  can 
be  strapped  on  run-board  of  auto. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

The  ALFRED  C.  GOETHEL  CO. 
DEPT  B,  829  31st  ST.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Forest  and  Stream 

OPENING  THE  SEASON 
ON  RAIL 

(Continued  from  page  391) 

off  the  legs  at  the  first  joint,  then  the 
wings  and  the  head.  Pull  the  skin  apart 
at  the  breast  and  peel  the  bird  out  of  its 
hide.  Clip  off  the  tail  and  split  the  bird 
open  to  clean  out  the  entrails.  ' Wash 
off  and  they  are  ready  for  the  pan  or 
the  oven.  Excellent  either  way.” 

Mr.  Stebbins  was  silent  a while  and 
then  he  said:  “If  I go  after  rail  again 

I’d  like  to  take  a twenty-gauge.  I think 
it  would  be  just  the  gun  for  that  kind  of 
shooting.” 

“I’ve  got  no  kick  against  the  sixteen- 
gauge,”  I replied,  “It  is  a great  gun  for 
all-around  field  work  and  mighty  pleas- 
ant to  carry  on  a long  day’s  tramp.” 

“After  the  partridge  season  is  over,” 
said  friend  Stebbins,  ‘“What  do  you  say 
to  a day  on  the  Connecticut  River  for 
ducks  ?” 

“I’m  your  man!”  And  I saw  then 
where  the  sixteen-gauge  would  have  to 
take  a back  seat  for  the  old  full  choke 
gun  that  stands  by  me  so  well  at  the 
traps. 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

(Continued  from  page  397) 

hunched  back,  so  that  from  casual  ob- 
servation of  its  behavior  it  might  be 
mistaken  for  a ringneck  plover.  Not 
long  ago  he  made  an  observation  which 
may  explain  such  stragglers. 

On  the  last  day  of  September  1920, 
during  a southerly  gale  along  the  beach, 
a semipalmated  sandpiper  was  picked  up 
too  weak  to  fly.  Taken  home,  it  ate 
shredded  fish  freely,  and  it  was  at  first 
hoped  that  the  bird,  sheltered  for  a 
time,  would  regain  its  strength  to  fol- 
low its  companions  into  the  South.  Such 
proved  not  to  be  the  case,  however,  as 
its  strength  failed  rapidly;  it  now  moved 
about  the  floor  in  short,  quick  runs  and 
pauses  in  a plover-like  manner,  and  died 
about  two  days  after  capture.  A post- 
mortem revealed  the  surprising  fact, 
despite  a good  appetite  to  the  last,  it  had 
apparently  died  of  starvation,  without 
other  evident  injury.  Its  intestines  were 
badly  infested  with  worms,  concerning 
which  the  United  States*^ Biological  Sur- 
vey reported  as  follows:  “A  species, 

probably  undescribed,  of  the  genus  Dior- 
chis. Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  life 
history  of  these  w'orms  or  as  to  their 
effect  upon  the  host.” 

J.  T.  Nichols. 


THE  BLACK-THROATED 
GREEN  WARBLER 

■V^HAT  a wonderful  location  these 
»»  little  birds,  the  black-throated 
green  warblers,  have  selected  for  their 
home.  High  up  in  a primeval  pine  where 
the  soft  night  winds  croon  a sweet  hut 
somber  lullaby  that  lull  the  little  ones 
to  sleep. 

These  active  little  birds  are  one  of 
the  many  species  of  the  warbler  family, 
and  do  much  good.  From  earl}'  morn 
until  twilight  shadows  call  them  to  their 


CAL.  .30  NEWTON  RIFLES. 


PRICE,  $45.00 


’These  Rifles  are  the  type  as 
made  by  the  Newton  Arms 
Corporation  of  Buffalo  purchased  from  receiver’s  sale, 
hence  the  low  price.  The  .30  Newton  is  perhaps  the  most  popu- 
' Rifle  in  the  entire  world.  Long  range,  high  velocity,  with  a very  low 
trajec  ory.  Below  please  see  an  illustration  of  the  new  .30  Newton  Cartridge  for  New- 
Rifles.  Brice,  $10.40  per  hundred.  It  is  loaded  with  a 180-grain  expanding  point,  non-foul- 
^ ling.  Tj^ba]<w  metal  boat- tail  Bu|leC^  We^^i|l^furnisb  Stolls  at  S4.^^per  hund^d. 

Spaniel  hunting  dogs,  sent  on  receipt  of  three  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage  and  part  cost  of  book. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

KIKTLAND  liKOS.  & CO.,  Inc.,  - Dept.  F.  O.  8.  96  Chambers  Street,  New  Tork,  N.  Y. 
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Black-throated  green  warbler  on  nest 


repose  these  little  industrious  workers 
search  the  trees  and  plant  life,  ridding 
them  of  many  destructive  insects. 

The  female  black-throated  green  war- 
bler, shown  in  the  photograph,  proved 
to  be  a very  interesting  little  bird.  The 
photographer,  while  photographing  the 
nest  of  a towhee,  w'as  attracted  in  the 
direction  of  a pine  grove  by  the  chirp- 
ing of  young  birds  as  the  mother  fed 
them.  Quietly  entering  the  grove  and 
listening  carefully,  the  chirping  seemed 
to  come  from  the  direction  high  up  in 
a pine.  The  photographer,  quite  sure 
that  he  had  now  partly  located  the  nest, 
ascended  the  tree  to  the  top,  and  sure 
enough  there  was  the  little  home,  being 
horizontally  on  two  small  branches  that 
forked  out  from  a main  branch  (as  seen 
in  the  photo). 

Four  little  warblers  looked  out  on 
their  domain  composed  mostly  of  sur- 
rounding pine  needles,  blue  sky  and 
Avhite  clouds,  their  cozy  abode  consisting 
of  dead  grass,  fine  roots,  interwoven 
and  lined  with  hair. 

The  photographer  now  began  to 
make  arrangements  to  set  up  his  cam- 
era and  found  the  footing  rather  pre- 
carious, as  some  forty  feet  or  more  of 
space  were  between  him  and  the  ground, 
but  by  skillful  maneuvering  he  finally 
accomplished  his  task,  and  the  camera 
was  focused  on  the  nest  and  a cord  at- 
tached to  the  release. 

Descending  part  way  down  the  tree 
and  locating  himself  so  as  to  see  the 
nest  the  best  he  could  through  the  haze 
of  pine  needles  and  many  branches,  he 
waited  patiently,  string  in  hand,  for 
the  return  of  the  bird.  After  a little 
time  she  made  her  appearance,  hopping 
sprightly  from  branch  to  branch  with 
a horse-fly  firmly  grasped  in  her  strong 
little  beak.  Spying  the  camera  (unlike 
most  of  her  kind)  she  seemed  to  cast 
all  fears  aside  and  alighted  on  the  nest. 
She  was  about  to  feed  her  young  when 
the  photographer,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing her  closely,  pulled  the  cord,  and  the 
picture  was  taken. 

How  faithful  this  little  bird;  how- 
constant  and  loyal ! She  would  never 
fail  her  little  ones  unless  some  harm 
befell  her.  Away  she  flies  in  quest  of 
more  provender,  and  soon  returns  w-ith 
a struggling  brown  tail  moth,  and  later 
‘ a green  worm  is  added  to  her  catch. 


What  Game  Are  Y ou  Going  After 


Tell  any  sportsman 
that  there  are  3000  dif- 
ferent shotgun  loads  scat- 
tered about  the  country — 
and  you  are  likely  to  get  an 
amazed  smile. 

He  knows  that  there  are  only 
about  twenty  different  kinds  of 
game  to  be  taken  with  shells. 

Evidently  there  is  a lot  of  shell- 
making  going  on  that  doesn’t 
serve  anybody. 

* * * 

With  the  inspiration  of  com- 
mon-sense Remingtonannounced 
last  May  the  new 

Remington  Qame  Loads 

Specific  loads  for  specific 
game,  in  12,  16  and  20  gauge. 

Furnished  exclusively  in“Nitro 
Club”  Wetproof,  with  the  finest 
of  American  smokeless  powder, 
and  shot. 

A contribution  to  ammunition 
service  for  all  time. 

Remington  Arms  Company, inc. 

Qeneral  Officest 

25  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Established  1816 

Remington  Products  are  sold  throughout 
the  World 


W^hen  you  are 
^oing  after 

A-sk  for  the 
REMINGTON 

BRANT 

Brant  Load  or 
Heavy  Duck  Load 

DOVE 

Dove  Load 
Quail  Load  or 
Grouse  Load 

DUCK 

Duck  Load 
Heavy  Duck  Load  or 
Brant  Load 

FOX 

Goose  Load 

GOOSE 

Goose  Load 

GROUSE 

Grouse  Load  or 
Squirrel  Load 

PARTRIDGE 

Grouse  Load  or 
Duck  Load 

PHEASANT 

Grouse  Load  or 
Duck  Load 

PLOVER 

Snipe  Load 
Quail  Load  or 
Dove  Load 

PRAIRIE 

CHICKEN 

Grouse  Load 

QUAIL 

Quail  Load  or 
Dove  Lead 

RABBIT 

Rabbit  Load 
Squirrel  Load  or 
Dove  Load 

RACCOON 

Goose  Load 

RAIL 

Snipe  Load  or 
Quail  Load 

SNIPE 

Snipe  Load 

SORA 

Snipe  Load 

SQUIRREL 

Squirrel  Load 
Duck  Load  or 
Rabbit  Load 

TURKEY 

Goose  Load 

WOODCOCK 

Snipe  Load  or 
Quail  Load 
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Forest  and  Stream  t 


London  Made  and  American  Firearms 


This  house  is  agent  for  Hussey  and  Wesley  Richards  Shotguns  and 
Jeffrey  Rifles. 

Guns  and  Rifles  of  all  American  makes. 

English  and  American  Gun  Cases  and  Cartridge  Boxes. 

Snipe,  Duck  and  Goose  Calls Duck  and  Snipe  Decoys. 

Dog  Collars  and  Whistles. 

Hunting  Clothes  and  Boots. 

i9bercrombie&  Fitch  Co- 

EZRA  H.  FITCH,  President 
Madison  Avenue  and  45th  Street,  New  York 
“Where  the  Blazed  Trail  Crosses  the  Boulevard’’ 


New  Lefever  Nitro- 
SpECIAL  only  $29.00 

O.  K.’ed  and  purchased  in 
quantities  by  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  Well  finished, 
considering  the 
price.  Built  to 
shoot  right  and 
stand  as  much 
use  as  the  most 
expensivegun. 
Most  durable 
lock  ever 
put  in 
gun  — 
first  lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times. 


Every 
gun  proof- 
tested  with  an 
extreme  load. 

A standardized 
gun  built  only 
in  20-ga.  28  in., 

16-ga.  28  in.,  and 
12-ga.  28  and  30  in.  with 
14  in.  stock  and  about2j^  in. 
drop.  A Lefever  won  the  world’s 
championship  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  London.  Lefever  has 
stood  for  service  and  durability 
for  over  50  yrs.  Write  for  Catalogue 

Lefever  Arms  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


(magnum  12  bores' 


buil1\"or  long  shots  at  wildfowl 

(Shooting  1 Yz  ozs.  Shot) 


EFFECTIVE  RANGE  100  YARDS 

A customer,  writing  from  Madison,  Wis., 
1 8-2-22,  says: 

“Capt.  Askins  has  been  conducting  a 
series  of  demonstrations  with  the  12-bore 
MAGNUM  you  built  for  me  and  the  results 
of  his  demonstrations  indicate  that  the  gun 
will  kill  consistently  at  individual  ducks  at 
75  yards,  using  43  grs.  Dupont  N°93  Powder 
and  1 Y2  ozs.  of  shot.** 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

giving  full  particulars,  with  many  unsolicited  tuslinioiiials 

G.  E.  LEWIS  & SONS 

32  and  33  Lower  Loveday  Street 
BIRMINGHAM  EsUbiishea  1850  ENGLAND 


Marbles  game  getter 


Two  Guns 
-in  One 

At  last,  the  all-purpose  gun — something 

you’ve  always  wanted.  Strap  Marble’s  Game  Getter 
under  your  coat,  put  it  in  your  automobile,  suitcase 
or  canoe  and  you  have  both  rifle  and  shotgun. 

Upper  barrel  .22  cal.  rifled — lower  barrel 
.44  cal.  and  .410  ga.  smooth  bore,  for  shot, 

or  rouiiu  ball.  12,  15  or  18  in.  barrel.  A more  accurate  .22  cannot 
be  found.  For  rabbits,  birds,  etc.,  it  almost  equals  a 28  ga.  shotgun. 
Sold  by  dealers  who  handle  Marble’s  axes,  knives,  gun  sights,  cleaners,  etc. 
Order  direct  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you.  Ask  for  catalog. 

Prices  include  No.  M21 — 12-in.  barrels, complete  with  fine  leather  holster... .$27. 50 
Reuenue  Tax,  No.  M21 — 15-in.  barrels, complete  withfineleather holster  ...  29.15 
f.o.b.  factory.  No.  M21 — 18-in.  barrels,  complete  withfineleather  holster...  30.80 
MARBLE  ARMS  & MFG.  CO.,  526  Delta  Ave.,  Gladstone,  Mich. 


Moth  and  green  worms  plucked  from 
their  destructive  work,  the  horse-fly 
snatched,  no  doubt,  from  mid-air  while 
on  its  errand  of  torment. 

While  the  photographer  lingered  and 
viewed  this  interesting  scene,  the  male 
bird  made  its  appearance  and  rested  on 
a branch  nearby,  and  such  a pretty  little 
fellow — glossy  black  throat,  golden  yel- 
low surrounding  the  eyes  and  covering 
each  cheek.  An  insignia  of  two  white 
bars  adorned  each  wing  as  if  to  denote 
his  rank  as  head  of  the  family,  his  outer 
tail  feathers  were  white,  these  being  his 
most  conspicuous  markings,  and  he,  like 
the  mother  bird,  seemed  to  show  no  fear 
for  the  camera  or  photographer,  and  ap- 
parently satisfied  that  everything  was 
quite  right,  took  to  wing  and  darted 
down  among  the  pines. 

Securing  his  camera,  the  photographer 
now  descended  to  the  ground  and,  very 
much  impressed  by  this  sylvan  scene, 
softly  wended  his  way  from  this  sanc- 
tum of  the  birds. 

The  father  bird  he  saw  again  when 
leaving  the  grove,  faithfully  attending 
a little  one  that  had  fallen  from  the 
nest. 

A little  later  we  visited  this  place 
again  and  found  the  young  had  aban- 
doned the  nest  and  were  scattered  here 
and  there,  but  still  well  cared  for  by  the 
parent  birds  until  they  would  become 
full-fledged  and  able  to  make  their  de- 
parture to  the  Southland.  Let  us  show 
our  full  appreciation  for  our  feathered 
friends  by  protecting  and  assisting  them 
in  all  ways  possible,  for  they  make  our 
hearts  glad. 

Naturalists  tell  us  that  these  birds  be- 
come greatly  excited  if  you  appear  near 
the  nest.  In  this  case  the  birds  were 
quite  the  opposite,  and  showed  no  agita- 
tion whatever  in  the  photographer’s  ex- 
perience with  them. 

Louis  B.  Chace. 


HUNTING  ALASKA 
SHEEP  AND  MOOSE 

{Continued  from  page  390) 

ing.  His  head  was  hidden  when  he 
lowered  it  to  feed  but  enough  of  his 
shoulder  was  visible  above  the  grassy 
ridge  for  a fatal  shot. 

Kneeling  down  and  aiming  carefull)'', 
I fired  and  one  shot  knocked  him  over. 
At  the  report  of  the  gun  six  fine  rams 
rushed  up  within  range,  halted,  and 
gazed  at  us  and  their  dead  companion. 
The  leader  of  the  flock  was  a large 
heavy-horned  specimen,  but  I now  had 
all  the  rams  I needed  so  I just* remained 
motionless  and  admired  their  graceful 
actions  as  they  passed  out  of  sight  over 
the  hill. 

When  we  reached  the  hill,  the  happy 
feeling  of  success  was  somewhat  tinged 
with  regret  at  the  death  of  such  a fine 
creature.  What  a handsome  expression 
this  noble  head  possessed,  with  its  deli- 
cately modelled,  sensitive  nose,  and  the 
large  rich  orange-colored  eyes  which 
still  seemed  to  hold  the  spark  of  life. 
One  could  not  help  admiring  this  white 
monarch  of  the  mountains,  the  grandest 
game  animal  in  North  America. 
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All  equipped  with  Savage  rifles 
on  third  Asiatic  Expedition 


I NOW  required  only  a ewe  and  a 
lamb  to  complete  the  contemplated 
museum  group,  so  the  following  day  we 
started  up  the  steep  mountain  beside  the 
camp,  and  in  an  hour  reached  the  sum- 
mit, breathless  but  still  strong.  There 
were  no  sheep  in  sight  so  we  kept  on, 
and  at  frequent  intervals  scanned  the 
hillside  with  the  glasses.  At  ten  o’clock 
I spotted  two  sheep  on  a distant  plateau, 
and  later  noted  others  that  were  grazing- 
on  the  grassy  hillside.  We  figured 
that  the  two  lone  animals  might  be  the 
ewe  and  lamb  that  we  hoped  to  get,  so 
we  immediately  planned  the  means  of 
approach. 

They  were  on  the  top  of  a flat  moun- 
tain about  two  miles  away,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  descend  first  into  the  deep 
valley  and  then  climb  the  long  steep 
slope  on  the  opposite  side.  This  looked 
easy  but  involved  much  effort  and  two 
long  hours  of  toil.  On  reaching  the  top 
T found  the  animals  lying  down  and  en- 
joying the  warm  noonday  sun.  They 
>vere  in  such  a position  that  a successful 
stalk  was  not  practical  from  where  we 
stood,  so  we  slid  back  out  of  sight  be- 
hind the  hill  and  made  a half  circle 
around  the  mountain  top,  advancing 
from  higher  ground.  The  game  was 
now  within  sight  when  we  straightened 
up  for  a look.  Eighty  yards  was  close 
enough  so  I fired  and  killed  the  ewe. 
The  lamb,  bewildered,  advanced  towards 
us.  Johnnie  handed  me  his  light  gun 
and  one  shot  from  this  was  ample  to 
finish  an  unpleasant  job.  Science  was 
served  and  I had  had  enough  sheep 
hunting. 

August  the  twenty-fifth  we  stayed  in 
camp  all  day,  shaving  the  skins  and  dry- 
ing out  the  pelts.  The  change  of  work 
was  welcome  and  we  rested  and  feasted 
on  large  steaks  of  sheep  meat.  This 
meat  is  without  a doubt  the  best  of  all 
game.  I have  eaten  caribou,  moose, 
deer,  and  bear  but  prefer  by  far  the 
mutton  of  a mountain  ram.  The  next 
day  we  broke  camp  and  packed  three 
hundred  pounds  of  this  meat  on  our 
horses  to  give  to  the  miners  and  In- 
dians in  the  Chisana  mining  camp.  It 
required  two  days  to  reach  this  settle- 
ment, but  our  route  led  through  won- 
derful country  and  the  time  passed 
quickly  as  we  picked  our  course  between 
the  hills.  Several  bands  of  caribou  were 
grazing  on  the  lowlands  as  we  passed 
along.  One  group  of  six  eyed  us  sharp- 
ly and  ran  before  the  horses  like  a herd 
of  frightened  cows.  On  our  right  I 
noticed  a patch  of  white  in  the  distance 
at  the  base  of  a high  mountain,  and 
turning  the  glasses  in  that  direction  I 
discovered  a flock  of  sheep  lying  down 
and  basking  in  the  warm  sunlight.  The 
day  was  clear  and  I counted  seventy- 
five  animals  in  all.  What  a chance  for 
a photograph  this  would  have  made ! 
But  pelts  more  than  pictures  was  our 
object  at  that  time  so  we  kept  on 
towards  Chisana. 

We  rode  into  camp  at  early  noon. 
All  the  dogs  barked  at  us  as  we  entered 
the  town,  and  from  the  entrance  of 
their  tents  Indians  stared  at  us  inquisi- 
tively. Husky-looking  miners  greeted 


“You  may  be  quite  sure,”  writes  Mr. 
Roy  Chapman  Andrews,  leader  of  this 
expedition  into  Chinese  Turkestan,  “that 
if  I did  not  know  exactly  how  they 
(Savage  Hi-power  rifles)  would  perform  I 
should  not  take  them  on  this  important 
trip.” 

Mr.  Andrews  knows  that  he  can  always  de- 
pend upon  the  deadly  accuracy  of  Savage  hi- 
power  rifles;  he  knows  that  he  can  always 
depend  upon  them  to  function  swiftly  and 
surely. 

Take  the  Savage  lever-action — the  famous  ’99 
model.  Note  the  strength  of  the  hammerless, 
solid  breech.  Open  and  close  the  action;  see  how 
swiftly  and  smoothly  it  works.  The  short,  easy 
throw  of  the  lever  gives  lightning  speed;  and 
that  powerful  action  always  functions.  No  jams 
there. 


And  there’s  the  Savage  bolt-action  — the 
Savage  model  ’20 — strong  and  durable  yet  light 
and  lively.  You  love  it  for  its  beautiful  lines  and 
balance;  you  respect  it  for  its  rugged  strength 
and  simplicity. 

Many  big  game  hunters  carry  along  the 
Savage  .22  rim-fire  repeater.  They  know  it  al- 
ways shoots  straight  and  works  surely. 

Savage  manufactures  the  following  high- 
power  cartridges:  .22  hi-power;  .250-3000- 

.30-30;  .300;  and  .303. 

Ask  at  your  dealer’s,  or  write  for  the  inter- 
esting catalog  describing  the  Savage  hi-power 
rifles,  .22  rifles.  Savage  repeating  shotguns,  and 
automatic  pistols. 

SAVAGE  ARMS  CORPORATION 

Department, A-Sl'-'tica,  N.  Y. 

Owners  and  operators  of  the  J.  Stevens 
Arms  Company.  Executive  and  Export 
Offices:  50  Church  Street.  New  York  City. 
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Forest  and  Stream 


Greater  Outdoor  Enjoyment 

OOD  equipment  greatly  increases  your 
'^pleasures  while  in  the  open — don’t  spoil 
your  trip  by  neglecting  to  take  things  you 
will  actually  need. 

Marble’s  Outing  Equipment — safety  pocket 
and  camp  axes,  hunting  and  fish  knives,  gun  sights, 
cleaners,  compasses,  etc.,  will  give  you  years  of  un- 
equalled service.  Don’t  take  inferior  goods,  for  nearly 
every  dealer  handles  Marble’s  Equipment — if  you  can’t 
find  what  you  want,  order  direct.  Ask  for  catalog. 

Safety  Pocket  Axe.  Woodcraft  Knife. — 


— Handiest  tool  made 
for  outdoor  use — small 
enough  to  carry  in  pocket 
— big  enough  to  cut  small 
trees  and  fire-wood. 
Guard  folds  into  handle. 
Blade  finest  steel.  No.  2, 
with  11  in.  steel  handle, 
$3.25.  No.  6,  hickory 
handle,  $2.25. 

Handy  Compass. — 

Waterproof — guaranteed 
always  accurate.  Pocket 
Compass — No.  184,  sta- 
tionary dial,  $1.25.  No. 
186,  revolving  dial,  $1.50. 
Safety  Coat  Compass — 
fastens  to  coat.  No.  182, 
stationary  dial,  $1.50.  No. 
082,  revolving  dial,  $1.75. 
Luminous  Dial  Compass 
—shows  plain  atnight.  No. 
186  L,  pocket,  $2  00.  No. 
082  L,  coat  style,  $2.25. 


The  all-purpose  ^ni/e 
— adapted  for  stick- 
ing, skinning,  clean- 
ing, slicing,  breaking 
bones,  etc.  in.  blade 
finest  steel,  checkered  at 
back  to  give  firm  grip — 
in.  handle.  No.  49, 
leather  handle,  $2.25.  No. 
50,  staghorn  handle,$3.00. 
Prices  include  leather 
sheath — add  10%  war  tax. 

Waterproof  Matchbox. — 
Keeps  matches  bone- 

dry,  even  under  water — 
seamless  brass,  size  10  ga. 
shell.  60c. 

Jointed  Rifle  Rod. — 

Solid  as  1 -piece  rod— won’t 
wobble,  bend,  break.  26, 
30,  36  in.  long — brass  or 
steel — in  cloth  bag.  Give 
cal.  and  length.  $1.25. 


Marble  Arms  & Mfg.  Co.,  526  Delta  Are.,  Gladstone,  Mich. 
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the  guides,  and  after  an  exchange  of 
local  news  of  the  trail  we  were  given 
quarters  for  the  night  in  an  abandoned 
log  cabin.  The  place  was  so  utterly 
dilapidated  and  forlorn  that  I was  glad 
to  clear  out  in  the  morning,  although 
the  people  were  very  friendly  and 
hospitable. 

Tbc  inhabitants  of  Chisana  had  dwin- 
dled from  2,000  in  1913  to  50  in  1921. 
What  struck  me  as  interesting  news 
was  the  report  of  the  plentifulness  of 
game  when  the  hordes  of  gold  seekers 
first  entered  the  country.  Old  miners 
informed  me  that  5,000  mountain  sheep 
were  killed  the  first  year  of  the  gold 
stampede  and  about  the  same  number 
the  following  year.  It  is  evident  that 
a mining  camp  in  Alaska  means  the 
destruction  of  much  game. 

A UCiUST  2Sth  found  us  on  our  way 
to  the  moose  country.  Our  objec- 
tive was  the  headwaters  of  the  river 
Snag  which  empties  into  the  White 
River  which  in  turn  flows  into  the 
Yukon.  The  trail  led  over  river  bot- 
toms and  then  mounted  higher  and 
higher.  It  was  a steady  grind  all  day 
long,  and  our  poor  exhausted  horses 
suffered  from  the  steep  climb  over  the 
rock-strewn  trail.  At  noon  we  gained 
the  extreme  summit  of  the  divide  and 
here  rested  and  ate  our  lunch.  A glo- 
rious view  unfolded  as  we  looked  down 
into  the  deep  gorge  where  the  river 
flowed  through  the  valley  like  a long 
silken  band  of  ribbon.  It  seems  almost 
hopeless  to  write  a description  of  the 
grand  scale  on  which  nature  has  mod- 
elled and  tinted  these  panoramas  of  the 
Far  North. 

At  dusk  we  pitched  our  tents  and 
allowed  the  horses  to  graze  and  rest. 
\Miat  a wonderful  feeling  it  was  to 
crawl  into  one’s  blankets  between  the 
roeks  and  fall  asleep  to  the  tune  of  a 
mountain  torrent  that  thundered  down 
beside  our  beds  ! 

The  next  day  we  were  again  among 
heavy  timber  and  in  the  permanent  camp 
from  whence  the  moose  were  to  be 
hunted.  Unlike  the  sheep,  the  moose  are 
very  wary  ereatures  and  much  more 
difficult  to  ‘approach.  Indeed,  I was  a 
little  in  doubt  as  to  whether  we  would 
be  lucky  enough  to  find  a large  bull  at 
all  in  this  section  of  the  country,  as 
much  hunting’  had  been  carried  on  by 
the  miners  and  the  game  was  not  as 
plentiful  as  it  might  have  been. 

On  the  afternoon  of  our  arrival  at 
camp,  Jimmie  and  I made  a short  trip 
to  a pond  which  moose  were  said  to 
frequent,  but  we  saw  none.  However, 
there  were  numerous  tracks  along  the 
shore,  showing  that  these  animals  had 
browsed  around  tbe  lake  some  time  prior 
to  our  visit.  While  waiting  and  watch- 
ing for  the  moose,  four  fine  caribou 
bulls  walked  along  the  opposite  beach 
and  chased  one  another  through  the 
spruce  trees.  Their  horns  were  in  the 
velvet,  except  in  the  case  of  one  stag 
that  still  retained  blood  spots  on  his 
newly-acquired  antlers.  Had  I needed 
specimens  of  caribou  this  would  have 
been  a great  opportunity. 

Rain  dampened  our  hopes  of  hunting 
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on  tlie  day  following.  It  poured  all 
night  long  but  we  slept  soundly,  rolled 
up  in  our  warm  blankets.  I found  it  of 
much  advantage  to  dig  a hollow  in  the 
ground  to  fit  the  contour  of  my  body, 
placing  evergreen  boughs  in  the  hollow 
with  their  shank  ends  projecting  out- 
wards at  each  side;  the  more  boughs 
the  more  spring  and  comfort.  This 
affords  the  best  ready-made  mattress 
for  camping  and  is  always  available  in 
wooded  country. 

A second  day  of  enforced  idleness 
nearly  drove  us  to  despair.  It  still 
rained  in  a discouraging  manner  and  all 
we  could  do  was  to  wait  and  hope  for 
fair  days  to  come.  I have  tried  hunting 
in  rain  storms  but  have  never  had  any 
success. 

SEPTEMBER  first  brought  snow  in 
frequent  flurries;  the  leaves  had  be- 
gun to  fall  and  abundant  blueberries  were 
fully  ripe.  The  signs  of  winter  had  set 
in  and  I longed  to  finish  the  hunt  and 
get  back  home.  On  the  following  day 
the  weather  conditions  changed  for  the 
better,  so  we  started  from  camp  early  in 
a N.  E.  direction  through  tall  timber 
and  amidst  willow  swamps.  At  last  we 
came  to  a lovely  lake  in  a secluded  spot 
and  we  noted  with  interest  a place  where 
Indians  had  camped  many  years  ago. 

As  we  moved  along  in  silence  not  a 
sign  of  life  appeared;  the  dead  calm  of 
the  lake  with  its  lily  pads  and  clear-cut 
reflections  made  a treat  for  the  eye  and 
a lasting  impression  on  the  imagination. 
Presently  a hand  touched  my  shoulder 
and  the  guide  pointed  to  a little  clearing 
in  the  timber.  There,  grazing  on  some 
buck  brush,  was  a large  cow  moose.  In 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  I fired 
and  the  huge  beast  fell  over  with  a 
groan.  We  advanced  and  found  the 
animal  quite  dead.  She  was  a perfect 
specimen,  measuring  six  feet  high  at  the 
shoulder.  Johnnie  suggested  that  w'e 
continue  on  out  to  the  lake  to  see  if 
there  were  any  other  moose  around  the 
margin.  I reluctantly  consented,  fearing 
that  the  noise  of  the  shot  just  fired  was 
sufficient  to  drive  all  game  away  from 
that  locality. 

We  had  just  reached  the  shore  of  the 
lake  about  250  yards  from  where  the 
dead  moose  lay  when  we  spied  a young 
bull  moose  trotting  along  at  a good  pace 
on  the  opposite  side.  He  was  250  yards 
away  when  I fired  and  at  the  crack  of 
the  gun  he  plunged  headlong  down  the 
bank  and  fell  dead  twenty  yards  out  in 
the  water.  Two  shots  fired  and  two 
moose  killed  within  twenty  minutes ! 

Brown  heard  the  shots  and  later 
joined  us  to  help  with  the  heavy  work 
that  was  to  follow.  He  and  Johnnie 
dragged  the  bull  moose  from  the  lake 
while  I worked  at  skinning  the  cow.  It 
was  a hard  struggle  skinning  and  saving 
the  entire  pelts  of  these  animals.  They 
were  both  measured  in  every  conceivable 
manner  and  later  the  skins  were  re- 
moved without  opening  cuts  up  the  legs. 
Those  handled  in  this  manner  are  called 
case  skins.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  lies  in  the  elimination  of  ugly 
seams  on  the  legs  when  the  animal  is 
mounted. 


^JTtc^ 

HERMAN<™SHOE 


Jos.  M.  Herman  Shoe  Co. 


MILLIS,  MASS. 
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Made  in  a wide  variety  of 
styles  and  sizes,  with  appro- 
priate sheaths  of  highest  grade 
leather.  Sold  by  Sporting 
Goods  stores  everywhere. 


A hunting  knife  you 
will  be  proud  to  own 

For  almost  1 60  years,  the  name 
“Wade  & Butcher”  has  stood  as 
the  emblem  of  perfection  in  cutlery. 
Your  grandfather  and  his  father  before 
him  used  Wade  & Butcher  razors, 
famous  the  world  over  for  their  un- 
matched shaving  qualities. 

Precisely  as  the  men  of  former  genera- 
tions cherished  these  razors  for  the  superfine 
quality  and  wonderful  temper  of  their  steel, 
so  you,  to-day,  will  experience  a sense  of 
pride  in  the  ownership  of  a Wade  & Butcher 
Hunting  Knife.  Not  “just  a knife,”  but  a 
finely  fashioned  piece  of  cutlery,  sturdy  of 
blade,  true  in  temper.  A dependable  weapon 
in  an  emergency  as  well  as  a reliable  cutting 
instrument  for  practical,  all-around  utility. 
Look  for  the  name  “Wade  & Butcher”  on  the  blade 

WADE  & BUTCHER 
»• 

To  Dealers:  We  have  an  attractive 
proposition  to  Dealers  in  open  terri- 
tory. Pocket  - knives — razors — carv- 
ing sets  and  stainless  steel  knives. 

Write  to-day  for  particulars. 

DURHAM-DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO. 
Wade  & Butcher  Division 
190  Baldwin  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WADE  & BUTCHER 


DARQDE  IRIS 

FIELD  GLASS 
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A 5-Power 
Field  Glass  of 
cxcelleHt  qual- 
ity; originally 
made  for  the 
French  Artil- 
lery Officers : 
equipped  with 
flawless  achro- 
matic lenses: 
26  lignes  or 
2Vi  inches, 
which  produce 
sharper  defini- 
tion and  great- 
e r illumina- 
tion ; metal 
parts  are  fclack 
enameled  ami 
beautiful  gilt 
engraving  on 
tubes  as  illus- 
trated; black 
morocco  leath- 

e r finish: 

weight,  29  ounces:  size, 
extended.  SV2  inches: 
closed,  G inches;  with 
genuine  leather  case  and 
straps.  No.  3505 $14.25 

MARQUE  IRIS  FIELD  GLASS  $9.25 

Exceptionally  light  weight,  powerful  lenses;  (21  lignes 
or  1%  in.)  size  extended  5 in.;  closed,  SV2  in.;  wt. 
14  oz. ; complete  with  genuine  soft  leather  case  No. 

3405  $9.25 

QUANTITY  LIMITED— GOING  FAST. 

All  Our  Merchandise  is  Brand  New. 

Order  diret't  from  this  adv.  to  insure  prompt  delivery. 
All  charges  prepaid  wlien  accompanied  by  Check. 
Money  Order  or  Bank  Diaft,  or  if  you  prefer 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Pay  postman  on  arrival  our  price  plus  postage.  Ex- 
amine merchamlise  carefully  and  if  not  as  represented 
just  return  same  and  get  your  MONEY  BACK  without 
any  red  tape  whatsoever.  Bank  reference. 

Illustrated  Catalog  of  Field  Glass  & Auto- 
tomatic  Pistols  at  Bargain  Prices  on  Request. 

EDWARDS 

IMPORT  TRADING  CORP. 

258  Broadway,  New  York 


The  above  is  a Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 
“Forest  & Stream” — Prompt  Action  is  urged  as 
the  same  may  be  withdrawn  without  further 
notice. 


NATIONAL 

SPORTSMAN 

is  a monthly  magazine,  crammed 
full  of  Ilunling.  Fishing,  Camiiing, 
Trapping  stories,  and  pictures 
valuable  information  about  guns, 
rifles,  revolvers,  fishing  tackle, 
camp  outfits,  best  places  to  go  for 
fish  and  game,  fish  and  game  laws, 
and  a thousand  and  one  helpful 
hints  for  sportsmen.  National 
Sportsman  tells  what  to  do  in  the 
woods,  how  to  cook  grub,  how  to 
build  camps  and  blinds,  how  to 
train  your  hunting  dog,  how  to 
preserve  trophies,  how  to  start  a 
gun  club,  how  to  build  a rifle 
range.  No  book  or  set  of  books 
you  can  buy  will  give  you  the 
amount  of  up-to-date  informa- 
tion about  life  in  the  open  that 
you  gel  from  a year's  sub- 
scription to  the  National 
Sportsman. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

On  receipt  of  $1.00 
we  will  send  ynu 
National  Sporl*?- 
man  for  a whole 
year  together 
with  one  of  our 
handsome  Mo- 
saicGoli*  Watch 
Fob'jshowi'  here- 
with Mail  your 
order  today.  Your 
money  back  if  not 
fully  satisfied. 

f^'ATIONAU 
SPORTSMAN 
281  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Buy? 
gfioo  ' 


TT  .A.  PAST£  needed 

USCtuCm  to  mount  all  kodak 
picturef.po5t  cards.clippin^.s  in  nlliums 
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from  Engel  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  32.J  47ii  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


A SOFT  mantle  of  snow  covered  the 
spruce  trees  as  we  peeped  out  of 
our  tout  ou  the  morning  of  September 
third.  We  had  a good  breakfast  of  corn 
meal  mush,  fried  sheep  meat,  hot  cakes 
and  steaming  coffee.  How  good  it 
tasted  and  what  appetites  we  had ! 
Snow  was  falling  and  it  became  quite 
cold,  so  we  built  a fire  to  keep  warm 
while  we  worked  at  skinning  out  the 
legs  and  other  parts  of  the  two  moose. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  Jimmie  returned 
with  the  horses.  The  skins,  bones  and 
several  hundred  pounds  of  meat  were 
all  carted  back  to  camp.  This  meat  we 
again  divided  between  a number  of 
miners  at  Chisana. 

The  next  day  I stayed  in  camp  and 
salted  the  skins.  About  ten  pounds  of 
fine  salt  were  used  for  each  pelt  and 
after  being  rolled  up  for  twelve  hours 
they  were  hung  up  to  dry.  In  the  after- 
noon a short  trip  was  made  to  a nearby 
lake  but  no  moose  were  sighted.  Miser- 
able foggy  weather  forced  us  to  remain 
another  day  in  camp,  hut  the  morning 
of  the  sixth  was  clear  and  bright  and  we 
got  off  early,  wending  our  way  through 
the  timber  while  the  soft  snow  crunched 
beneath  our  feet.  We  had  traveled  for 
four  miles  and  not  a sign  of  moose  had 
appeared,  not  even  a track.  In  fact, 
things  began  to  look  as  if  my  luck  had 
changed  for  the  worse.  Our  prospect  of 
finding  a large  moose  with  massive  ant- 
lers seemed  slim  as  we  scanned  this  vast 
stretch  of  country. 

The  hours  slipped  by  as  we  tramped 
along  and  presently  we  came  upon  a 
beautiful  lake  hidden  away  in  the  woods. 
It  was  covered  with  pond  lilies  and 
around  its  shores  a wide  strip  of  bright 
green  grass  extended  far  back  into  the 
timber.  While  both  of  us  gazed  at  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  John  remarked, 
“That’s  a dandy  lake  for  a moose.”  I 
said  I thought  so  too  and  that  it  only 
required  a moose  to  make  the  view  quite 
perfect  to  a hunter’s  eye ! 

As  we  passed  around  the  lower  end, 
skirting  the  edge,  I lingered  behind  while 
Johnnie  continued  on  among  the  spruce 
trees.  A lone  duck  on  the  lake  took  my 
fancy  as  it  rested  on  the  water  among 
the  pond  lilies.  I had  been  watching  it 
for  a few  moments  and  had  not  made 
up  my  mind  as  to  the  exact  species  when 
I heard  a low  shrill  whistle  from  the 
guide  which  took  me  forward  on  the 
double  quick.  He  pointed  up  the  hill 
between  the  tops  of  the  stunted  trees  and 
there  I saw  the  wide  blade  of  a moose’s 
horn  waving  in  the  air,  the  rest  of  the 
animal  being  hidden  behind  the  slender 
spruce  boughs. 


The  chance  of  making  a successful 
shot  seemed  uncertain  but  presently  the 
top  of  his  withers  was  visible  so  I fired 
at  the  point  where  I figured  the  shoulder 
was  located.  At  the  report  of  the  gnu 
the  great  horn  disappeared  and  I heard 
the  animal  smash  through  the  timber  as 
he  rushed  off.  Johnnie  followed  him 
but  the  idea  flashed  through  my  mind 
that  the  moose  might  turn  at  right 
angles  and  try  to  cross  the  lake  so  I 
rushed  hack  to  the  waters’  edge  and  sat 


there  on  a tussock  of  grass  with  my 
gun  pointed  in  the  direction  where  I 
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I thought  the  moose  might  emerge.  I was 
I hardly  ready  when  about  seventy-five 
>ards  away  the  long  peculiar  nose  sud- 
I denly  appeared  behind  a point  of  trees 
' that  extended  out  into  the  lake,  and  pres- 
ently he  stepped  out  boldly  into  view, 
plunging  right  across  my  line  of  aim. 
As  he  entered  the  water  a bullet  into 
the  shoulder  brought  him  down  and  he 
fell  dead,  sinking  in  the  lily-covered 
water  of  the  pond.  All  that  remained 
visible  was  a small  patch  of  hair  which 
showed  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  echo  of  the  shot  had  barely  died 
away  when  to  my  great  astonishment 
another  large  bull  moose  walked  out  in 
tbe  exact  trail  of  the  first  one.  Two 
bullets  stopped  him  just  before  he  gained 
the  opposite  bank.  This  was  indeed  a 
banner  day  and  to  say  that  I felt  excited 
and  elated  at  the  results  is  putting  it 
very  mildly.  Success  had  surely  crowned 
our  efforts,  the  thrills  were  over  and 
now  the  toil  commenced. 

Removing  two  fifteen— hundred-pound 
moose  from  the  deep  mud  of  a swampy 
lake  involves  much  strenuous  work  and 
nothing  but  a small  axe  and  John’s  in- 
genuity as  a woodsman  saved  the  day. 
We  constructed  a raft  from  four  dead 
spruce  trees  by  securely  fastening  them 
together  with  cross-bars  at  each  end. 
Willow  saplings  were  then  twisted 
around  the  cross  pieces  to  hold  the  logs 
together.  It  was  not  until  the  two 
moose  were  dragged  up  near  the  shore 
that  I was  able  to  measure  the  antlers. 
The  steel  tape  registered  60J4  inches 
spread  with  thirty-two  points  on  the 
larger  head,  while  the  other  measured 
fifty-four  inches  with  twenty-five  points. 

We  spent  several  hours  up  to  our 
waists  in  icy  water  and  mud  trying  to 
turn  these  two  huge  beasts  over  and  get 
them  up  on  the  dry  ground.  We  at  last 
succeeded  but  we  were  both  exhausted 
and  chilled  to  the  bone.  As  darkness 
' approached  we  decided  to  return  to  the 
camp,  but  before  leaving  the  animals  I 
placed  the  paunch,  viscera  and  livers  at 
different  points  along  the  banks  to  en- 
gage any  prowling  animal  that  might  be 
disposed  to  destroy  tbe  skins.  It  proved 
to  be  a proper  precaution  for  when  we 
arrived  at  the  spot  the  following  morn- 
ing distinct  evidence  showed  that  a large 
bear  had  made  off  with  the  bait  and 
buried  what  he  did  not  eat  under  a great 
heap  of  brush.  A spot  twenty  feet 
square  was  torn  up  v/here  he  had  gath- 
ered roots  and  moss  to  cover  his  cache. 

If  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  his  fill 
on  the  meat  I had  placed  out  for  him  or 
his  kind  I feel  certain  that  two  good 
moose  specimens  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

That  night  we  slept  on  the  shore  near 
the  moose.  I had  my  gun  handy  and 
I loaded  but  bruin  failed  to  put  in  an  ap- 
I pearance.  The  following  day  Jimmie 
came  up  with  the  horses  and  we  finished 
skinning  and  measuring  the  carcases  and 
later  packed  the  meat,  skins,  and  bones 
back  to  camp. 

Fine  weather  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  long  journey  back  to  McCarthy.  I 
walked  much  of  the  way,  at  times' lag- 
ging far  behind  the  others  to  revel  in 


There  is  nothing  we  can  buy 

As  good  as  the  thing  we  sell 

PROTECTION  for  the  home  against  unlawful  intrusion;  the  safeguarding  of  a Nation’s 
h^onor  m times  of  need;  the  upholding  of  law  and  order  at  all  times— this  is  what  we  sell 
Colts  hire  Arms  have  ever  kept  the  faith  with  unremitting  vigilance  in  the  selection 
and  inspection  of  all  material,  in  the  inspection  and  testina  for  the  slightest  flaw  in  everv 
hnished  arm.  • -a  ■ 

For  nearly  a century  this  has  been  the  Colt  policy  so  that  today  a Colt  is  the  world’s  standard 
of  excellemce  in  the  gunsmith  s art.  The  penalty  of  such  supremacy  has  now  become  apparent 
in  an  endeavor  of  unprincipled  persons,  acting  under  the  cover  of  long  distance  selling  to 
impose  upon  the  public  cheap  imported  arms. 

The  need  of  protection  in  the  home  was  never  greater  than  it  is  today.  That  gives  to  those 
who  fiave  no  other  consideration  beyond  the  securing  of  easy  profits  a chance  to  market  their 
wares  by  the  lure  of  low  prices.  No  high  grade  dealer  will  offer  you  one  of  these  arms  He 
has  your  interest  at  heart  and  will  show  you  a genuine  COLT  on  which  you  can  place  the 
sponTibirsourc^^^  ^ explain  the  chances  you  take  In  buying  unknown  arms  from  irre- 

At  its  price  today,  COLT  quality  is  the  least  expensive  protection  you  can  buy. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative,  Phil.  B.  Beheart  Co.,  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


^’s 

THE  NATIONAL  PROTECTOR  FOR  THE  HOME 


ruLUinu  rUNUrURE-PROOF  CANVAS  BOATS 

handle. -no  leaks  or  repairs:  check  as  baggase.  carry 
u?ed  I'O'i-sinkable:  stronger  than  wood; 

Chicaen  f i,  Awarded  First  Prir.e  at 

Motel  Catafog.^  ® ^oats  for  Outboard 

King  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  428  Harrison  St.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


L 


i/FABRICS 


fortunate  purchase  of  raw  materials  en-  We  guarantee 


ables  us  to  make 
substantial  r e • 
ductions  in  the 
prices  of  Charles 
Cords.  Why  pay 
list  prices  when 
you  can  buy  re- 
liable merchan- 
dise at  these 
prices? 

Department  ■ 769 


all 


PRICES 

rli'S  for  a short  time  ONLY 
a hKKb  (uhe  wKli  each  lire  purchase. 

30*3  —$8.75  32*4  —16.10 

30*3^-10.65  33  * 4 -17.00  U x id-  24  05 

32*3^-13.50  34*4  -18.60  33  x 5 2^o§ 

31*4  — 14.<5  32*  4H— 21.10  35  * 5 — 26.50 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

CHARLES  TIRE  CORPORATION 

aai2  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


Charles  Cords  to  be 
free  from  defects 
in  materials  and 
workmanship. 
They  are  built 
for  8,000  miles 
service  and  that 
mileage  is  the 
basis  of  adjust- 
ment. 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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Forest  and  Stream 


New  U.  S.  Navy  Rain 

Suit,  $3.75  Prepaid 

will  keep  you  dry  in  the  hardest  rain  and 
protect  against  the  roughest  wind.  Made 
of  the  best  watershedding  cloth  the  Gov- 
ernment could  find.  Suit  consists  of 
Blouse,  Pants  and  Cap.  Never  gets 
sticky  like  a slicker.  Once  you  wear 
a suit  you’ll  never  make  another  trip 
without  one.  Send  for  one  of  these 
brand  new  suits,  and  if  you  are  not  satis* 
fied,  return  it  and  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 

Mueller  Distributing  Go. 

209  Alamo  Nal’l  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


QO  Days’  Free  Trial 

44  Styles,  colors 
and  sizes,  famous  Ranger  bic5[cle9. 

lOMonthstoSay 

Jlfil  deposit.  iV)ys  can  earn  small  payments. 

Wlieeis,  lamps.  h<^9.  equipment  at 
I 11T6S  baif  usual  prices.  Send  No  Money, 
& Write  for  oar  marvelous  pnces  and  term” 

IbfAAll  Company 

Dept.  L-234  Chicago 


Outdoor 
Appetites 

are  quickly  satisfied  if  your 
outing  equipment  includes  an 

AMERICAN 

KAMPKOOK 

THE  IDEAL  CAMP  STOVE 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  de- 
pendable stove  for  motor  tourists 
and  campers.  Burns  the  same 
grade  of  gasoline  you  use  in  your 

car  without  smoke,  soot  or  odor.  Quickly 
set  up,  easy  to  light,  wind  proof,  safe  any- 
where. Used  by  more  than  a quarter  mil- 
lion tourists  and  campers. 


Kampkook 
No.  3 is  the 
most  popular 
model.  Size 
folded  X 

9x15  inches. 
Weight  8 lbs. 
Price  in  the  U.  S.  $7.50.  Also  made  with 
brass  case  at  $9.50;  large  size  two  burner 
$k50,  three  burner  size  $12.00. 

IT’S  ALL  inside:. 

All  Kampkooks  fold  up  like  a miniature 
suit  case  when  not  in  use  with  all  parts 
including  tank  securely  packed  ir^ide  the 
case. 

American  Gas 
Machine  Co. 

832  Clark  St. 

Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Write  }oT  the  Kamp- 
took  /older  which  also 
describes  Kampkook^ 

Kitchenettes,  Kamp^/ 
ovens  and  Kamp-  ® 
hook  folding  fry 
pans. 


Order  by 
No.  K-0735 


HUNTERS! 

ONLY  SPORT  HI-CUT 
$9.90 

o , • j It  is  absolutely  the  best  hunt- 

roslpaia  Yiooi  made.  Custom-made 

« « n of  smoked  elk  uppers,  two  full 
L.  U.  u.  soles,  wing-tipped.  i8  Inches 
Ifd. sired  highandsolid  leather  through- 
out- txuaranteed.  You  buy 
DIRECT  from  us.  No  “sporting  goods" 
premium  and  only  one  profit. 

Send  for  ca  talogue 

Doublewear  Shoe  Company 


Agents 

Wanted 


MINNEAPOLIS 

MINN. 


THE  OLD  TIME  “TOEWEAR” 

Closely  Knit  Men*s  Wool  Outing 
Sox  for  Hunting  or  Fishing 
Natural  Grey  $1.00  the  pair.  Special,  6 pairs 
for  $5.00.  \Ve  recommend  ordering  a size 
larger  than  usual  to  allow  for  wool  shrinkage. 
Send  money  order  or  we  will  send  C.  O.  D. 
TOEWEAR  HOSIERY,  INC. 
Norristown,  Pa. 


Want  a Good  Smoke? 

BARRICK’S  PALS 

$3.00  per  100 — Prepaid 

H.  G.  Barrick  Cigar  Corporation 

PENNSBORO,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


NORTHERN  MINNESOTA 

WILD  RICE  for  WILD  DUCKS 

THE  NATURAL  FEED 

Makes  permanent  feeding  grounds.  More  birds,  better 
shooting.  Seed  of  high  germination  ready  for  delivery 
after  Sept.  1st.  Sold  out  and  unable  to  HU  all  orders  last 
season.  Place  order  now  and  insure  delivei-y.  Free  illus- 
ti-ated  booklet  on  application. 

GEO.  D.  HAMILTON,  Detroit,  Minnesota. 

WANTED — A copy  of  Canoe  and  Boat 
Building  for  Amateurs,  with  plans.  By 
W.  P.  Stephens. 

Published  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO., 
1885. 

“YOU  CAN’T  BE  HAPPY  IF  YOUR  FEET  HURT” 

mo^awl  Solid  Gomloii  moccasins 

THE  NATURAL  FOOTWEAR 

For  Camp.  Canoe,  Yacht  or 
Home.  An  ideal  IIKST 
SHOE.  Unexcelled  for  ser 
vice;  unequalled 
h)r  cumfort.  Up- 
pers made  of 
specially  tanned 
leather,  soft  as 
a glove,  strong 
as  rawhide. 


rloxible.* 


PRICES  OF  STOCK  NO.  76 


$5.00 

4.75 

4.50 


Men’s  Tan  or  Chocolate 

Women's  Tan  or  Chocolate 

Boys'  Tan  or  Chocolate 

Heavy  Waterproof  25c  extra. 

Sent  Parcel  Post  prepaid  to  your  door. 

Catalog  on  request. 

MOHAWK  MOCCASIN  CO.,  Dept  S,  Brockton,  Mess 


COPPER  CANS 

For  GASOLINE  and  HOME  USE 

Screw  Top. 

*13  Postage  and  Insurance 
50c  Extra.  Chicago  and 
West  75c  Extra. 
Prices  on  large  and 
special  made  cans 
by  request. 

These  cans  furnished  with 
% or  V>  unions. 

COPPER  TUBING 

% in.  soft  copper 
^ubing  15c;  in. 
tubing,  25c  per 
foot. 

Deposit  Required  on  All  C.  0.  D.  Orders 
Catalogue  Free 

NATIONAL  CAN  CO. 

1 826  A-S.  Ridge  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


3 Gal.  $4.75 
5 Gal.  5.50 
8 Gal.  7 .50 
10  Gal.  10.50 
12  Gal.  12-50 
15  Gal.  45.50 


gorgeous  scenery  I might  never  lay  eyes 
on  again. 

The  expedition  to  Alaska  was  nearing 
an  end.  What  an  inspiring  experience 
it  had  been ! It  broadened  my  view  on 
life,  reinforced  my  appreciation  of  our  | 
great  country  and  infused  in  me  new 
hope  and  fresh  ambition.  Many  years  | 
will  pass  before  I forget  those  swift  || 
dangerous  rivers,  the  mysterious  silent 
pass  between  the  mountains  and  the 
slow  relentless  crushing  ice  of  the  great 
glaciers. 

A WHISP  OF  CAPE  COD 
PLOVER 

{Continued  from  page  393) 

a cold,  steel  gray,  while,  as  if  in  slow 
pursuit,  the  August  moon  rose  in  its 
track. 

The  ethics  of  the  blinds  are  delightful. 
The  man  first  on  the  marsh  claims  the 
best  blind — whoever  built  it.  But  this 
is  mere  locum  tencns.  When  the  owner 
appears  he  gently  evicts  the  usurper 
with  much  regretful  courtesy,  and  the 
dispossessed  one  seeks  second-best,  until, 
perhaps,  as  in  my  own  case,  he  is  driven 
down  into  his  own  wretched  hovel. 
There  is  a curious  trust  in  the  truthful- 
ness of  those  who  evict.  I have  seldom 
known  the  right  of  place  to  be  disputed. 
Once,  when  I found  my  bedslats  occu- 
pied, I politely  urged  withdrawal.  This 
time  I encountered  a most  ancient  and^ 
thorough-going  grouch  : “Do  yo4t,”^^  he 
snarled,  “own  this  here  meadow?”  I 
denied  the  soft  impeachment,  but  pro-j 
fessed  devotion  to  these  particular  bed- 
slats.  To  which  he  reiterated:  “Wa-al, 
how  long  since  you  owned  this  meadow  ?” 
Whereupon  I drew  a touching  picture  of 
the  particular  four-poster  from  which’ 
those  slats  were  extracted;  related  a 
harrowing  tale  of  portage,  building,  and 
digging  in  the  mud.  He  was  inclined  to 
be  of  flint,  but  his  companion  was  better- 
mannered,  and  dragged  him  forth.  The 
wet  plank  was  mine  for  the  morning. 

ON  the  eve  of  the  open  season  I sat 
peacefully  in  my  camp,  about  a mile 
from  the  marsh.  Like  any  faithful 
hunter  I was  cleaning  my  gun  for  the 
morrow.  Suddenly,  at  sunset,  began  a 
tremendous  cannonading.  It  was  most 
like  a premature  Fourth  of  July  or,  more 
properly,  a belated  one.  The  firing  con- 
tinued throughout  the  evening,  doubtless 
to  the  horror  of  more  intelligent  plovei 
who  had  examined  the  calender  and  the 
game  laws.  Certainly  not  to  the  sur- 
prise of  these  early  bird  hunters  whc| 
knew  a fact  that  neither  the  plover  noi 
I learned  till  later:  that  all  game-war- 
dens had  gone  to  Boston  for  the  after- 
noon. On  this  of  all  days ! They  were 
business-like  enough  on  the  following 
days  about  demanding  licenses,  but  ai| 
the  one  critical  juncture  they  were' 
obligingly  absent. 

The  "shooting  of  the  next  morning  was 
excellent.  The  decoys  and  hunters  were 
on  the  marsh  in  scores,  but  the  birds 
were  even  more  numerous.  Of  course  : 
the  hunters  were  of  all  types,  men  whc 
played  the  game  fairly,  for  the  birds  anc  ; 
i for  their  neighbors;  others  who  were; 
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merciless  to  the  birds  and  indifferent  to 
the  rights  of  fellow-hunters.  I remem- 
ber one  kindly  old  gentleman  who  shot 
cleanly  and  well  till  he  reached  his  limit 
of  plover.  Then  he  resigned  his  blind 
and  vanished  across  the  marsh.  I heard 
of  another  who  boasted  in  the  village  of 
having  shot  seventy  plover ! So  it  is 
in  every  sport,  but  I sometimes  think  the 
extremes  of  sportsmanship  are  more 
obvious  in  shooting  than  in  any  other 
game.  I have  met  hunters  who  scruple 
at  nothing,  and  on  the  other  hand — and 
more  generally — men  who  are  generous 
and  sportsmanlike  at  every  opportunity. 

“How  many  did  you  get?”  “Any 
‘winters’  ?”  The  marsh  echoed  with 
cries  of  camaraderie.  But  not  for  many 
days.  The  plover  soon  learned  to  break- 
fast elsewhere  and  not  in  that  deadly 
ambuscade.  They  flew  higher  and 
} farther,  to  the  more  remote  marshes. 
Indefatigables  pursued  them,  but  it  was 
hard  work,  and  soon  the  marsh  was 
lonely  again  save  for  an  occasional 
solitary  hunter  who  patiently  tracked 
them.  I was  one  of  those.  I confess 
that  I am  a somewhat  merciful  hunter, 
though  I have  hunted  incessantly  since 
my  fifteenth  year.  I have  little  desire 
or  sympathy  for  the  wholesale  pump-gun 
rattle  of  musketry;  the  type  of  hunting 
which  aims  to  bag  a record  number  of 
birds  in  an  hour.  I prefer  to  study  the 
birds’  habits;  to  trace  them  skilfully,  if 
) I can ; to  take  them  always  in  flight,  and 
; to  come  home  with  a well-earned,  if 
small,  bag  of  birds. 

Only  this  morning  I am  back  from 
my  best  day  of  plover-shooting.  I rose 
at  five  and  had  a cup  of  coffee,  then  I 
shouldered  my  gun  and  a sack,  contain- 
ing a camp-chair  and  a half-dozen  de- 
coys. A brisk  walk  along  the  scented 
beach  in  the  September  air  and  a short 
tramp  across  the  marsh.  I lost  an  iron 
! rod  for  one  of  my  decoys  and  I spent  a 
little  time  in  finding  and  fitting  a twig 
in  the  bird.  Then  I sat  in  the  blind 
watching  for  plover,  but  also  for  all  the 
stirring  life  of  the  marsh.  A sea-gull 
drifted  over.  Far  off  on  the  beach  two 
ducks  rose  and  circled  far  inland.  A 
flock  of  sand-peeps,  dapper  little  birds, 
dropped  suddenly  into  shallow  water  and 
with  a great  chatter  strutted  about  my 
decoys.  As  if  to  convince  me  that  they 
had  penetrated  my  fraud,  one  of  them 
lighted  with  perfect  impudence  on  the 
very  crest  of  a decoy.  A pompous  heron 
deigned  to  survey  my  blind  and  fifty 
yards  avray  stalked  about  and  regarded 
the  sand-peeps  with  solemn  displeasure. 

YJ^ITH  hardly  a warning,  out  of  no- 
” where,  flew  a flock  of  eight  plover. 
They  veered  sharply  as  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  me,  but  came  down  in  an 
adjacent  lagoon,  just  out  of  gunshot. 
Stealthily  I gave  pursuit.  Nearer  and 
nearer  I crept.  My  gun  barked  twice.  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  make  a double  on 
their  rise.  The  others  flew  some  two 
hundred  yards  distance  and  waited. 
Again  I waded  through  the  marsh,  over 
a straw  pile,  through  a ditch,  and  sank 
dowm  in  the  tall  grass.  In  all  I bagged 
six  of  this  flock,  three  of  them  “winter” 
plover. 


Your 

to  Alaska 

You'll  spend  many  dollars 
and  weeks  of  time — and 
you'll  have  splendid  sport — but  all  you'll 
have  to  show  for  it  will  be  your  trophies. 
Worth  while,  isn't  it,  to  have  those 
trophies  mounted  by  a master  who  has 
made  taxidermy  his  Hfe  work? 

FIELD  GUIDE  AND 
BIG  GAME  RECORDS 

FREE 

Send  today  for  this  beautiful  little  vol- 
ume showing  record  specimens  of  big 
game  mounted  by  .Jonas  Brothers.  You 
will  be  delighted  by  the  life-like  expres- 
sion of  the  mountings  and  will  find  the 
booklet  well  worth  keeping.  It  is  free. 

JONAS  BROS., 

1019  Broadway  Denver,  Colo. 


Season  Ahead! 

_ Get  newTrapper’s  Bargain  Cata- 

log of  Baits,  Traps,  Smokers,  etc.  Also 

Trapper’s  Guide,  Game  Laws  and  How  to 
Grade  Furs. 

Best  quality  steel  1 FUN6TFN  ANIMAL  BAIT.  Fin- 
raps  aslowas,  each  ^ est  in  the  world,  per  can,  only  'FA 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  & CO. 

107  Funsten  Bldg., ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THOUSANDS  OF  WILD  DUCKS 

can  be  attracted  to  the  lakes,  rivers  andponds 
near  you  if  you  plant  the  foods  they 
love  — WILD  CELERY,  and 
WILD  RICE.  Wild  duck  at- 
tractions my  specialty.  ^ 

NOW  is  the  time  fur  , 
fall  planting.  Seed  ready 
for  immediate  shipm’t.  Write 
Terrell’s  Aquatic  Farm, 

Dept.  H-233,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide* 

And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug.  robe, 
coat,  and  glove  making.  You  never  lose  any- 
th.n-g  and  generally  gain  by  dealing  direct  with 
headquai  ters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or 
trophies,  or  dress  them  into  buckskin  glove 
leather.  Bear,  dog,  calf,  cow,  horse  or  any 
other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned  with  the  hair 
or  fur  on,  and  finished  soft,  light,  odorless,  and 
made  up  into  rugs,  gloves,  caps,  men's  and 
women's  garments  when  so  ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices 
or  raiining.  taxidermy  and  head  mounting.  Also 
prices  of  fur  goods  and  big  mounted  game  heads 
we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL 
GLASS  BLOWER 


J.  KANNOFSKY 

and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and 
manufacturing  purposes  a specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All 
kinds  of  heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 


823  CHURCH  ST.,  Near  Canal  St.,  NEW  YORK 

SEE  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING, 
MARKET  PLACE  AND  DOGS, 
pp.  426,  428  AND  429. 


PAT. 

APPLIED 
FOR.  ' 


WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP  SIGHT, 


deadly  addition  to  the  modern  shotgun.  Makes  good 
shots  of  poor  ones.  Fast  enough  fur  snap  shooting, 
ducks,  or  at  traps.  Automatically  shows  how  to 
lead  correctly — No  more  guess  work.  Made  of  blued 
steel,  clamps  rigidly  on  breech  of  gun  barrels.  12. 
16,  20  28  gauges.  Double  guns  only.  Postpaid.  $2.50 
including  booklet.  “Wing  Shooting  Made  Easy.” 
Booklet  alone  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Teaches 
the  art  of  wing  shooting. 

WILBUR  GUN  SIGHT 

116  West  39th  St.,  P.O.  Box  185,  Times  Sqnare,  NewToik 


WITCH-ELK  BOOTS 

LIGHTEST  AND  EASIEST  BOOTS  MADE 

All  heights  for  men  and  ■women.  Comfort  sportsman’s  first 
essential.  Feet  stand  hardest  knocks.  Protect  them  with 

Witch -Elk  Boots 


Ask  dealer  to  order  pair  or 
write  for  Catalogue  R. 


Also  golf»  tennis,  baseball 
and  all  athletic  shoes. 


Witchell  - Sheill  Company 


DETROIT, 

MICHIGAN 


I 
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For  Fall 
Fishing 

When  the  water  is  clear  and 
the  sunlight  mellow,  noth- 
ing is  more  tempting  to 
game  fish  than  the  Hilde- 
hrandt  brass  Idaho  spinner. 
The  golden  gleam  of  the 
short,  squat  blade  with  its 
wavy  motion  in  the  water 
is  an  autumn  lure  the  big 
ones  fall  for.  In  varying 
sizes  for  bass,  pike,  trout  and 
muskallunge.  The  Idaho 
blade  spins  out  wide  and  is 
exceptionally  attractive. 

Nearly  10,000  Fishermen 
Have  Written  for  this  Book 

HILDEBRANDT’S  HINTS 

on  flies  and  spinners  has  had  a rous- 
ing reception  from  American  fisher- 
men, It  is  a handbook  on  spinner 
fishing,  showing  the  complete  assort- 
ment of  spinners  and  flies  which 
Hildebrandt  has  developed  in  twenty- 
four  years  of  tackle  making.  Free  to 
fishermen.  Write  for  your  copy. 

The  John  J.  Hildebrandt  Co., 

960  High  Street  Logansport,  Ind. 

HUraMNUT 


A REAL  MINNOW 

I At  The  Eod  OfYoar  Line  Can  Do  No  More  Than  One  OfOnr 

‘AHNA  THOROUGHBRED  LURES'* 

I Write  Now  For  Free  Literature — You  Won’t  \ 
i Regret  It — Live  Dealers  Wanted  Everywhere. 
bTANDARD  BAIT  CO.,  530  MonameotSq.,  RACINE,  WIS. 


Onelayerofsole  leath- 
er and  three  of  water- 
proofed leather  between 
your  feet  and  the  ground. 
hiever-Rip  Seams. 


RUSSELL’S 

“Ike  Walton” 

Staunch  as  a boot,  yet  flexible  as  a 
moccasin  “Ike  Walton”  gives  the 
sportsman  the  very  limit  of  comfort 
and  service  on 
his  trips  and 
tramps.  Stands 
hardest  kind  of 
service,  yet  is  the 
lightest  of  boots. 
Made  to  your  meas* 
ure  from  chocolate 
chrome— the  finest  of 
waterproof  cow-hides, 
with  flexible,  long-last- 
ing Maple-Pac  soles. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
carry  them,  insist  on  his 
ordering  them  for  you. 
Write  for  catalog. 

W.  C.  RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN  CO. 

910  Capron  Street 
Berlin,  Wis. 


SALT  WATER  FISHING 


THE  MONMOUTH  REEI^(I1- 
lustratiou  shows  the  free  spool 
reel) — Built  to  meet  the  hard 
usage  that  surf  casting 
demands.  Made  of  nicKel 
silver  and  hard  rubber, 
with  special  cut  gears, 
and  with  steel  pivots 
which  run  in  bronze  bearings. 
Adjustable  click.  {Supplied  with 
and  without  free  spool  attach- 
ment. 


Without  Free 
Spool  Attachment 
Retail  at.  Each 
$7.50 
8.25 
9.00 
10.00 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for 


With  Free 
Spool  Attachment 
Retail  at.  Each 
$11.00 
1 1.75 

13.00 

14.00 


ABBEY  & IMBRIE  auality  Tackle 


ABBEY  &.  IMBRIE 
Division  of 
Baker,  Murray  & 
Imbrie 

Established 

1820 


97  Chambers  St., 
New  York 


This  Is  Our 
102nd  Year 


THE  NATURAL  TROUT  FLY 
and  ITS  IMITATION 

Being  an  Angler's  Record  of  Insects  Seen  at  the  Water- 
side. and  Method  of  Tying  the  Flies.  By  LEONARD 
WEST.  Magnificently  illustrated  with  13  colors,  and  other 
plates.  TJmloubtedly  the  greatest  work  of  modern  times. 
Roy  8vo.,  25  shillings  (postage  1 sliilliiig  extra). 

WILLIAM  POTTER.  30  Exchange  St.,  E.  Liverpool.  Eng. 


JOE  WELSH 

LEADERS 


DONTBREAK'^ 


The  genuine  Tclerana  Nova  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  by  actual 
test.  Thousands  of  the  best 
anglers  in  the  world  are  using 
them.  Why  not  you?  Univer- 
sally praised,  strong,  knotless, 
durable;  one  trial  will  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical.  For 
trial.  I will  mail  you  a 3-ft.  in  any  Bass  or  Trout  size 
for  25c;  G'ft..  50c:  or  9-ft.,  75c.  One  Leader  will  last 
you  two  seasons  and  then  be  good.  Prices  for  Salmon 
sizes  on  application. 

Again,  here  is  what  the  average  angler  has  been  looking 
for:  Limerick  Hooks,  T.  D.  Eye  No.  2,  4,  6.  8,  10  and  12, 

tied  on  Joe  Welsh’s  Snells,  making  the  hook  the  weakest 

part  of  your  tackle.  All  sizes  $1.00  per  dozen.  Save  your 

fish  by  using  this  new  snelled  hook.  They  do  not  get 

brittle  with  age. 

The  Blue  Devil  darning  needle  floats.  Bass,  and  Trout 
sizes  with  three  foot  leader  attached,  75c. 

Tlie  “Wclsherana"  transparent  minnows  in  five  colors 
are  the  latest  and  best  in  Plugdom.  Trout  and  Bass 
sizes  $1.00  each,  can  be  used  on  a 
fly  rod  or  bait-casting  rod. 

A sample  order  of  the  above  will 
prove  to  you  that  Joe  Welsh’s  goods 
is  in  a class  by  itself. 

Most  dealers  handle  my  goods.  If 
yours  don't  write  me. 

JOE  WELSH 

PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Distributors  for  U.  S.  ami  Canada. 


A COMPLETE  FISHING  OUTFIT 

Endorsed  and  used  by  the  Best  Fishermen  Everywhere. 
Only  23  in.  long;  12^/^  in.  unjointed.  Easy  running  Alu- 
minum Reel;  Adjustable  .Spring  Drag;  Special  Topa  Tip; 
Easy  operating  Screw  Joint.  Hollow  Handle  for  setting 
upright  in  boat  oarlock  or  ground.  Very  easily  carried. 
AT  ALL  DEALERS.  Write  for  Booklet 


^Git  is! 

The  AMERICAN  DISPLAY  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio 


I am  confident  that  I missed  one  bird 
because  at  the  moment  of  firing,  on  my 
left,  a quail  whistled  seductively.  Un- 
lawful temptation ! But  the  incident 
symbolizes  the  charm  of  hunting  in  the 
mysterious  marsh  ! It  is  the  dawn  of 
the  fall  season.  The  young  broods  are 
reared.  For  all  birds,  plover,  quail, 
ducks,  and  the  rest,  life  is  at  the  fullest. 
And  the  ancient  marsh,  unchanged 
through  so  many  years,  seems  to  reflect 
their  crescent  life.  Strange  wild  plants 
come  to  maturity  and  bloom  bright  red. 
The  waters  take  deeper  tints  from  the 
late  summer  sun.  The  whole  marsh 
is  quickened  by  an  abundance  of  life.  ; 
It  has  reared  its  children  of  the  seas  j 
and  air.  ,i 

FISHING  AT  NORTH 
POINT  BEACH  ^ 

(Continued  from  page  395)  ; 

ways  of  finding  men  in  dark  places  and 
they  fully  succeeded.  ' 

The  alarm  clock  had  been  set  for  5.30 
A.  M.  and  it  sounded  promptly  on  the 
hour,  just  when  the  mosquitoes,  appar- 
ently sated  with  our  best  blood,  were 
finally  at  rest.  But  bass  were  in  the  sea 
and  our  mission  was  to  get  them  and  we 
promptly  arose. 

At  that  juncture  when  my  friend  was 
applying  a soothing  lotion  to  the  blotches 
on  that  part  of  his  anatomy  that  once 
grew  hair,  I made  a discovery,  and  in  a 
rather  abstracted  manner  broke  the 
news.  “Joe,”  I said,  “I  don’t  believe 
there  is  a mosquito  in  New  Jersey  that  j 
can’t  get  through  a six-inch  hole.”  The  j 
only  reply  I got  was  something  that  | 
sounded  like  “damphool  talk”  and  he  j 
continued  rubbing  his  head. 

I turned  him  around  and  pointing  to  | 
the  roof  said  never  a word  more.  Then  1 
he  wilted.  Also  came  the  revelation.  ; 
On  our  arrival  the  afternoon  before,  i 
while  I was  busy  packing  our  bait,  he  ■ 
and  his  assistant  had  moved  the  stove-  ■ 
pipe  from  the  heating  to  the  cooking-  j 
stove  and  forgot  to  put  the  cover  over  ' 
the  opening.  When  the  lamps  were 
lighted  the  mosquitoes  dropped  through 
like  swallows  going  down  a chimney. 

“Don’t  tell  anybody  about  that,”  was 
his  rather  humble  request.  And  I said 
I wouldn’t. 

As  on  the  day  before,  bass  were  in  the 
surf  and  they  took  crab  freely  as  well  . 
as  the  balance  of  the  worms  left  from 
the  previous  afternoon’s  fishing.  In  all  ■ 
we  took  nineteen  fish,  in  weight  from 
six  to  ten  pounds  each,  the  majority 
being  from  seven  to  nine  pounds  and  all 
were  as  full  of  fight  as  hornets. 

One  remarkable  experience  we  had 
while  cleaning  our  fish : The  stomachs 
of  two  of  them  were  literally  packed  to 
their  limit  with  the  spawn  of  other  fish. 
While  the  propensity  of  this  fish  to  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  other  fish  and  feed 
on  this  delicacy  is  well  known,  still  it 
was  the  first  time  the  writer  had  so  vivid 
a demonstration. 

How  it  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart 
of  our  mutual  friend  John  T.  Nichols, 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  to  have  had  a jar  of  this  ma-  ■ 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  mil  identify  you. 
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terial  secured  under  such  conditions,  and 
which  would  have  been  furnished  him 
but  for  the  fact  that  alcohol,  even  to 
preserve  rare  specimens,  is  denied  to  the 
burdened  taxpayer. 

These  thousands  of  eggs  were  of  much 
the  size  of  white  mustard,  quite  solid 
and  of  many  colors.  This  condition  may 
have  been  due  to  early  stages  of  diges- 
tion and  possibly  not,  but  it  would  have 
been  most  interesting  to  have  been  able 
to  preserve  them  for  further  investiga- 
tion. 

Few  places  along  our  coast  can  equal 
Barnegat  Bay  for  the  gusts  of  wind 
which  sweep  with  cyclonic  force  down 
its  long  expanse  of  waters  and  out  to  sea 
when  summer  storms  are  at  hand. 

Such  a one  we  encountered  as  our 
boatman  was  embarking  us  with  our 
burden  of  fish  and  paraphernalia,  home- 
ward bound.  Storm  clouds  had  been 
gathering  in  the  west  and  we  had  hur- 
ried our  departure  in  order  to  avoid  the 
threatened  tempest,  but  it  caught  us. 
The  boatman  refused  to  face  the  fury 
of  the  gale  lest  some  mishap  to  engine 
or  other  emergency  would  place  us  at 
the  mercy  of  the  elements  and  we  would 
be  swept  to  sea.  The  anchor  could  not 
be  relied  upon  to  hold  two  boats  against 
the  strong  ebb  tide  and  the  power  of  the 
winds,  and  so  with  our  nice  dry  clothes 
ready  for  a sixty-five  mile  run  by  auto, 
we  backed  up  to  the  storm  and  took  its 
unmerciful  pounding  for  more  than  an 
hour.  Although  our  oil-coats  protected 
our  backs  in  such  a tempest,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  many  places  the  makers 
have  left  to  let  the  water  run  dowm  one’s 
back.  But  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  Caw- 
thorn  took  occasion  to  praise  the 
thoughtfulness  of  those  who  put  eyelet 
holes  in  shoes  as  they  let  the  water  out 
so  nicely. 

The  storm  over,  we  made  our  way 
across  the  inlet  in  the  darkness,  iced 
cur  fish  and  then  went  home,  which  we 
reached  two  hours  before  the  light  of 
the  Day  of  Rest  broke.  Although  more 
or  less  bedraggled  we  had  nineteen 
striped  trophies  of  the  sea  for  distribu- 
tion among  friends,  all  of  whom  have 
since  spoken  warm  w'ords  of  praise  for 
the  fish,  but  not  a soul  has  expressed 
regrets  that  we  got  soaked. 


THE  METAL-BODIED  FLY 
MINNOW 

{Continued  from  page  395) 

or  late  in  the  season,  quite  as  effective 
in  one  water  as  in  another.  In  regions 
wide  apart,  anglers  are  all  satisfied  and 
say  they  have  far  better  results  from 
every  standpoint  than  they  got  from  old- 
standard  flies. 

The  set  is  named  as  follows : 

No.  1 — Neversink.  Gold  body,  brown 
wings.  Fished  in  early  season,  sunny 
days,  afternoons  in  May  and  June. 
Good  cast  to  rising  fish. 

No.  2 — Willowemoc.  Gold  body,  black 
wings.  Fished  all  season,  wet  and  dull 
mornings  before  June,  afterwards  at 
evening. 


["F  you  do,  you  already  know  the  practical  fishing  value 
of  its  perfect  construction. 

Roman  M.  Mettler,  a well  known  angler,  says,  “I  have 
fished  for  15  years,  but  I never  knew  the  pleasure  of 
casting  until  1 used  a Heddon  Level  Winder.  First 
trip  out,  I cast  for  3 solid  hours  in  a lake  noted  for 
weeds,  and  I never  cussed  once  — thanks  to  the  reek 
I considered  the  $35.00  a long  time,  but  I don’t  regret 
it  now.” 


How  to  Care  for  the 

HeddonLevel  Winding  Reel 

1 Pivot  Bearing,  1 or  2 drops  care- 
* fully  worked  in  hole. 

2 Crank  Gear  Stud  and  Bearing, 
“ Turn  band  till  holes  register. 

Turn  crank  till  bearing  hole  reg- 
isters. Two  drops  worked  well 
into  the  hole. 


3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


All  Gear  Teeth,  1 drop,  then 
turn  handle  turn  and  repeat. 
Reversing  Screw  Bearing, 

1 drop. 

Steady  Bar,  1 drop  spread  full 
length  of  bar. 

Pawl  Carriage,  I drop  making 
sure  oil  gets  inside. 

Pawl,  1 or  2 drops  being  careful 
oil  gets  to  pawl. 


Neither  will  you,  regret  the  expenditure,  for  the  Heddon 
Level  Winder  is  as  fine  a reel  as  you  can  own.  The 
more  you  use  it,  the  more  you  appreciate  the  advantages 
that  come  from  the  watchlike  precision  of  its  construction. 

But  it  deserves  the  same  consideration  and  attention  that 
you  would  give  any  finely  made  piece  of  mechanism. 

Heddon  has  made  it  easy  for  you  to  oil — without  tak- 
ing down.  Keep  it  in  good  condition,  free  from  dirt  and 
sand,  and  put  it  away  properly  cleaned  and  oiled,  ready 
for  the  next  trip.  Give  it  the  care  it  deserves  and  you 
will  never  need  another  reel. 

JAMES  HEDDON’S  SONS,  ‘Doioagiac,  Michigan 

WM.  CROFT  & SONS,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Canada,  Exclusive  Canadian  Agents 


8 

9 

10 


Reversing  Screw  Bearing, 

1 drop. 

Pivot  Bearing,  lor  2 drops  care- 
fully  worked  in  hole. 

Spool  Flange  Recess.  Never 
allow  any  oil,  sand,  or  grit  to 
get  in  here  as  it  greatly  retards 
action  of  the  reel. 


ANGLERS  WILL  NOT  BE  DECEIVED— THOUGH  GAMEFISH  ARE— IF  YOU  USE  THE  LIFE-LIKE  BAITS. 
ONE  OF  EACH  CAPTURE  HUNDREDS  OF  FISH.  THEY  ARE  TESTED  AND  IMPROVED  EVERY  SEASON. 
NOW  MADE  BETTER— CHEAPER— LAST  LONGER  THAN  ANY  MACHINE-MADE  GAMEFISH  LURES. 


RHEAD 


FLOATING 

HAND-MADE 

ART-NATURE 


LURES 


SEPTEMBER  YOU  NEED  BROWN  FROG,  $1.25,  FOR  ROCKY  SECTIONS.  GREEN  FROG.  $1.25,  FOR  WEEDS. 
FLOATING  CRICKETS,  $1.00:  GRASSHOPPERS,  $1.00,  75c,  50c;  HELGRAMITE,  $1.00;  CRAWFISH,  $1.25.  SI. 00. 
THEY  ARE  ALL  SO  LIFE-LIKE  THAT  EVERY  GAMEFISH  TAKE  THEM.  THE  MOST  DEADLY  FLY-ROD 
KILLERS  FOR  BASS  AND  PICKEREL  ARE  GOLD  OR  SILVER  SHINY  DEVILS.  75c;  HACKLE  - MINNOWS.  50c. 
BIG  HOOK,  FIVE  - INCH  SILVER  SHINER  OR  GOLDEN  CHUB,  $1.50  EACH;  ARE  EFFECTIVE 
TROLLERS  for  MASCALONGE  and  lake  trout.  price  LIST  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 

LOUIS  RHEAD,  217  OCEAN  AVENUE,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Hot  Biscuits  and  Combread  with  Honey 

Out  in  the  Woods,  Baked  in 

The  Livingood  Collapsible  Stove 

{Patent  applied  for'i 

This  stove  is  strongly  built  of  22  and  26-gauge  iron,  without 
bolts  or  screws  to  get  loose.  The  hinges,  of  copper,  are  wired 
and  riveted  and  constructed  with  the  body,  insuring  durability 
and  perfect  working  condition  always,  as  the  stove,  so  put  to- 
gether. cannot  fall  apart. 

Si7.e.  set  up.  W/z  inches  high,  12%  wide,  and  20^^  long. 
Price,  including  oven,  8-cnp  coffee  pot,  and  3V^-quart  water 
container,  $12  at  factory  in  Elverson. 

Save  your  automobile  gas  and  oil. 

This  stove  burns  wood  or  charcoal. 

B.  S,  LIVINGOOD,  Box  7,  ELVERSON,  PA. 


Folded,  like 
suitcase,  enclos- 
ing pipe;  size 
4x12%x20V2 
inches ; weight 
15  lbs. 

Price  - $7.50 
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Forest  and  Stream 


Answer  the  Call 
of  the  Moose 


In  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia 


Long  happy  days  packed  cram-full  of  red 
blooded  enjoyment  — out  oi  doors  in  a 
forest  wilderness  with  canoe,  gun  and 
camera — and  you  come  back  rejuvenated. 


Others  Get  Them 
Why  Not  You? 

Mighty  antlers,  shaggy  skins  — trophies 
around  which  will  cluster  pulse-quicken- 
ing memories  of  future  years  — are  now 
roaming  the  Canadian  woods  only  a few 
hours  away. 

A letter  to  A.  O.  SEYMOUR,  General  Tourist  Agent 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Montreal 
will  bring  you  lull  infonnadon 


Heavy  all-wool  flannel.  Good  hunting 
and  outing  garment  for  both  men  and 
ladies.  Colors:  Black  and  red,  black  and 
green,  black  and  white,  black  and  blue 
plaid. 

Send  for  catalog  ami  12  free  samples  of 
our  hesc  shirts. 

L..  L..  BEAN,  Freeport,  Me. 


GUIDE 

SHIRT 


$4.85 


BECOME  A 

^iMiSCAPE 


,*iiECT 


^ “^Dignified,  Etsclusive  Profession 
,^not  overrun  with  competitors. 
Crowded  with  opportunity  for 
' money-making  and  big  fees. 
^-^$5000  to  $10,000  incomes  attained 
by  experts.  Easy  to  master  under  our 
^ correspondence  methods.  Diploma  award- 
— 'ed.  We  assist  students  and  graduates  In 
getting  started  and  developing  their  businesses.  Estab- 
lished 1916.  Write  for  information;  it  will  open  your 
eyes.  Do  it  today. 

American  Landscape  School,  21*A  Newark,  New  York 


NORTHERN  ONTARIO 

TIMAGAMI 

The  unspoiled  country — A real 
every  comfort  in  the  heart  of  four  million  acres  of 
virgin  forest — 1502  lakes.  Wonderful  fishing.  Guides, 
Boats,  Canoes  and  Launches,  Bathing,  Tramping,  One 
night  from  Toronto.  Excellent  table.  Write  for  booklets. 
M iSS  E.  ORR,  TImagami  P.  0.,  Northern  Ont. 


Wabi-Kon  Camp 
Lake  Timagami 
Ontario,  Canada 

North  Woods  Camp  with 


No.  7-3  Hooh/with  or  Without\pi  ^\C 
No.  8-6  HoohyFly  Spinner  Porhy^^  | 
Send  for  Circular  •AL.yOSS* 
1712  COLUMBUS  RU.  CLEVELAND 


SAVE  THE  POG 

Worm-Ex  66c:  Distemperine  $1:  Dogr  Tonic  65c:  ''  Mangine  67c: 
Fits  Cure  86c;  Breeding  Tonic  69c:  Scent  Restorer  77c:  Canker 
Cure  49c:  Cough-No-More  83c:  Dog- Tone  Jr.,  System  Cleanser 
46c:  Worm-Ex  for  litter  of  pups  1-4  weeks  old  $1.35;  Running  Fits 
treatment  $1.35.  Order  direct.  Consulation  and, circular  free. 
Burwyn  Remedies,  A.  D.  Burhans,  Prop.  Box  16  Waterloo,  la. 


MOUNTED  HEADS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE— A RARE  AND  NEWLY 
mounted  Newfoundland  Caribou  head.  A very- 
rare,  mounted  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  Head.  A 
very  fine  mounted  Bull  Buffalo  Head.  An  ex- 
tremely rare,  mounted  Musk-Ox  Head.  Mounted 
I\Iule  and  White-tail  Deer  Heads,  Wolf,  Coyote 
and  Bear  Heads.  Rugs,  Robes,  Tanned  Skins, 
Birds.  Moderate  prices.  Express  prepaid  any- 
where. References,  State  what  you  are  interested 
in.  Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  On- 
tario, Canada. 


TWO  “VERY  RARE”  NEWLY  MOUNTED 
IMoose  Heads  for  sale.  Spread  of  horns  65  and 
54  inches,  respectively.  Twenty-nine  and  twenty- 
six  points,  massive,  showy,  perfect  heads  in  every 
way.  A chance  of  a lifetime.  Reference:  the 
Editor  of  Outdoor  Life,  Denver,  Colorado.  Ed- 
win Dixon,  Taxidermist^  Unionville,  Ontario. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

KODAK  FINISHING,  KODAK.  CAMERA 
repairing.  Developing  and  printing  for  amateurs. 
One-day  service.  Complete  line  of  photo  supplies. 
Write:  Radium,  Studio  No.  13,  847  Belmont, 
Chicago. 


TRIAL  ORDER— MAIL  US  20c.  WITH  ANY 

size  film  or  six  negatives  for  development  and  six 
velvet  prints.  24-hour  service.  Get  premium  list. 
Roanoke  Photo  Finishing  Co..  220  Bell  Avenue, 
Roanoke,  Va. 


For  other  classified  advertising  see 
pages  428  and  .f2Q 


No.  3 — Esopus.  Gold  body,  red  wings. 
Fished  from  May  to  end  of  season, 
mornings  on  bright  days  in  clear, 
rapid  water.  Good  at  surface. 

No.  4 — Beaverkill.  Silver  body,  dark 

gray  wings.  Fished  in  early  season, 
gray  and  w-et  days,  afterwards  at  eve- 
ning in  hot  weather.  Good  if  sunk  in 
rough  water. 

No.  5 — Battenkill.  Silver  body,  white 

wings.  Fished  late  at  evening  all 
through  the  season,  early  morning  on 
hot  days,  in  the  shallows  and  rapids. 
No.  6 — Mongaup.  Silver  body,  light 

gray  wings.  Fished  all  season,  early 
season  at  morning,  late  season  in 
afternoon.  Good  if  darted  through 
deep  pools  and  quiet  waters. 
CONCERNING  the  make-up  of  the 
cast:  I tie  them  before  entering  the 
stream,  so  that  in  the  midst  of  rising 
fish  no  vexatious  delays  occur.  I have 
ready  three  different  leaders  arranged 
for  the  morning  rise,  and  three  others 
for  the  evening  rise.  For  the  former 
from  8 o’clock  till  noon,  I use  No.  2 as 
end  fly  and  No.  6 as  upper  fly.  For  the 
latter,  I reverse  them,  with  No.  4 as  end 
fly  and  No.  3 as  upper.  With  these  flies 
on  the  cast,  much  depends  - on  the 
weather,  water  conditions,  and.  what  I 
know  of  the  stream,  slow  and  deep,  or 
swift  and  shallow.  I make  the  cast  to 
suit  the  insect  flight  as  the  case  may  be. 
But,  both  at  morning  and  evening  rise, 
I always  have  a black  or  dark  gray  wing 
fly  as  upper  fly,  be  the  water  in  flood  or 
low,  bright  sunshine  or  gray  day.  For 
middle  fly,  a gray  wing  is  used  if  the 
end  fly  is  brown,  and  a brown  wing  if 
the  end  fly  is  gray  or  dark-colored.  In 
other  words,  I always  endeavor  to  have 
black,  brown  (or  red)  and  gray  wings 
on  the  cast  at  the  same  time,  whatever 
conditions  may  be,  in  order  to  have  one 
or  more,  similar  to  whatever  natural  in- 
sects are  on  the  wing,  and  it  works  to  a 
charm.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  my 
three  flies  exactly  imitate  three  natural 
insects  at  the  time  on  the  wing,  w’hen 
two,  at  times  three,  trout  rise  together, 
and  a double  strike  of  fish  are  safely 
netted.  I only  use  the  white  wing  with 
silver  body  towards  dusk  as  an  end  fly, 
so  that  I can  see  where  it  runs,  when  it 
is  valuable  at  that  time,  otherwise  it  is 
the  least  satisfactory  of  the  set. 

After  a very  short  practice,  the  angler, 
on  entering  the  stream,  will  be  able  to 
see  at  a glance  which  of  his  casts  should 
be  chosen  to  use  on  a rising  fish,  or  even 
if  no  fish  are  rising,  the  water  condition 
and  the  weather  are  unfailing  signs  to 
follow. 

That  trout  and  bass  take  these  metal 
fly  minnows,  is  a certainty  under  reason- 
ably ordinary  conditions.  They  furnish 
the  angler  wdth  unusual  chances  to  land 
fish,  and  it  will  be  rare,  indeed,  to  return 
home  with  an  empty  creel. 

For  dry-fly  fishing  all  except  No.  2 
have  cocked  wings,  so  that  the  other  five 
may  be  used  and  will  swim  along  with 
cocked  wings  exactly  as  regular  dry  flies. 
Use  only  one  upwing-fly  on  the  cast. 
On  bright  days  in  hot  weather,  in  low 
and  clear  water,  use  red  and  gold.  On 
colder,  cloudy,  rainy  days,  use  gray  and 
silver. 
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"S  thrilling  expedition  of 
five  months’  duration — a unique 
opportunity  for  sportsmen  and  travelers. 

^n  December  9,  1922,  a party  limited  to  eight  will  leave, 
New  York  hy  the  White  Star  Liner  HOMERIC  for 
Cherbourg,  thence  by  rail  to  Marseilles,  and  by  P..  & O.'i 
steamer  for  Egypt,  making  a tour  through  Africa  from  Cairo 
to  Capetown. 

SEVEN  WEEKS’  SAFARI 

in  the  Big  Game  Districts  around  Lake  Kivu. 

The  party  will  be  guided  through  Equatorial  Africa  by  the 
noted  explorer.  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B., 
formerly  Governor  of  Nyasaland,  and  will  be  accompanied 
Muring  the  entire  trip  by  a representative  of  THOS.  COOK  & 
SON,  who  has  wide  experience  in  African  travel  and  knowledge 
of  the  principal  native  tongues. 

For  Full  Information  Apply  to 

feTHOS.  COOK  & SON 


S.245  Broadway 


NEW  YORK 


561  Fifth  Ave. 


or  their  Branches  throughout  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada 
AFRICAN  OFFICES : Alexandria,  Cairo,  Luxor,  Assouan,  ^ 


Early  this  spring  a Canadian  guide 
sent  a request  for  me  to  tie  some  of 
these  flies  on  larger  hooks,  Nos.  4 and  6 
to  be  used  for  bass  and  salmon  (Ouana- 
niche).  A similar  request  came  later  on 
from  an  expert  who  fished  Oregon 
streams  for  steclhead  and  other  large 
trout.  In  June  I tried  them  on  large 
eastern  brook  and  brown  trout  with  good 
results.  So,  together  with  friends  who 
report  well  of  them,  I firmly  believe  they 
will  prove  steady  killers  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  They  are  not  intended 
for  surface  fishing,  as  they  have  no 
wings  except  a pair  of  long  hackle  tips 
with  very  bushy  hackle  and  long  pea- 
cock-blue tail. 


THE  GREAT  TROUT  OF 
THE  ARCTIC 

{Continued  from  page  396) 

Doc  landed  the  first  one,  a most  bril- 
lant-colored  trout  of  about  four  pounds. 
Shading  from  a rich  variegated  green 
on  the  back  to  a delicate  salmon  pink  on 
the  belly,  generously  sprinkled  with 
spots  of  vivid  red,  and  with  fins  of  deep 
brown  bordered  with  milk  white ; a more 
beautiful  fish  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 

I conjured  up  a vision  of  my  favorite 
brook  trout  taken  from  the  wooded 
streams  of  northern  New  England  and 
sought  to  compare  it  with  this  magnifi- 
cent fish  before  me — and  representing 
the  brook  trout,  I hoisted  the  white  flag 
in  graceful  surrender.  My  Salvelimis 
fonfinalis  was  somber  and  dull  by  com- 
parison. This  resplendent  beauty  in 
actuality  before  me  was  the  most  bril- 
liant of  its  kind  I had  ever  seen.  In 
many  w^ays  it  resembled  the  Dolly  Var- 
den,  of  which  I assume  it  to  be  a sub- 
species, but  in  the  icy  seclusion  of  this 
swift  northern  stream  it  has  developed 
into  a trout  that  is  frankly  the  peer  of 
the  eight  varieties  I have  had  the  privi- 
lege to  know.  Doc,  whose  knowledge 
of  trout  is  great,  assured  me  that  it  was 
a new  species  and  called  Arctic  trout  by 
fishermen  generally. 

Doc  explained  that  two  or  three  years 
before,  they  had  sent  a photo  of  one  of 
these  trout  to  a large  sporting  goods 
house  in  the  East,  along  with  a care- 
fully-written description.  After  con- 
siderable time  had  elapsed  they  received 
a letter  stating  that  this  house  had  no 
knowledge  regarding  such  a fish  and 
that  in  all  probability  it  was  a freak. 

T^OWN  the  stream  we  went,  wading 
^ through  chilly  waters  which  one 
felt  even  through  the  rubber  boots  and 
woolen  socks.  Snow-filled  ravines  to 
our  right  and  left  each  supplied  their 
rill  of  frigid  water  to  the  main  stream. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  these  fish  proved 
themselves  to  be  steel  springs  of  energy 
and  of  a flavor  that  beggars  description  ! 

My  flies  seemed  not  to  tempt  these 
vermillion-spotted  trout,  but  strikes  from 
the  largest  grayling  I have  ever  seen 
were  numerous.  These  graylings  were 


HUNTING 

Mountain  Lake  House  and  Brook  Trout 
Preserve,  in  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania’s 
best  hunting  grounds.  Two  and  one-half 
hours  from  New  York  City  to  Cresco,  Pa., 
railroad  station,  where  you  will  find  deer, 
bear,  pheasant,  ducks  and  rabbits  in  count- 
less numbers. 

This  is  also  an  ideal  spot  for  the  vaca- 
tionist and  pleasure  seeker. 

Steam  heat  in  every  room.  Electric 
lights,  telephone  and  telegraph  services. 
Telephone  call  3-R-4  Canadensis,  Pa. 

Write  for  Booklet 

FRANK  W.  JANNEY,  Canadensis,  Pa. 


Fisherman,  hunter,  or  pleasure-seeker,  we  are 
ready  for  you  at  Sunset  Inn,  on  the  largest  lake 
in  the  Mountains.  Here  game  abounds  and  nature 
reigns  supreme.  Small  camps  ; fireplace  ; lounging 
room,  dancing,  and  all  improvements.  Write  for 
particulars. 

BEEBE  & ASHTON 

Cranberry  Lake  New  York 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.,  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon  and 
Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland 
say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with 
such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully 
forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.  . St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 
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In  transactions  between  strangers,  the  purchase  price  in  the  form  of  a draft,  money  order  or 
certified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should  be  deposited  with  some  disinterested  third  person  or 
with  this  office  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be  transferred  until  the  dog  has  been 
received  and  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


AIREDALES  _ 

“AIRED’ALE~  pups  THAT  ARE  “AIRE- 
dales.”  “Trump  Cards"  from  noted  families.  Dr. 
Knox,  Box  r>ll,  D.-Wibury,  Conn. 

■ AIREDALE  PUPPIES  BY  WINNER  OF  '6 
firsts,  at  !l  months.  Dams  by  international  cham- 
pion,’ $15  to  $■'!<>.  Police  puppies,  $40  to  $50. 
Everything  pedigreed,  farm-raised;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  J.  Carnagey  Farm  Kennels,  Bel- 

ton,  Mo.  

AIREDALE  P U P P I E S — REAL  FARM- 
raised  hunting  stock.  Pedigreed,  eligible  to  regis- 
tration. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sauer's  Kennels, 

Dept.  A.  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

LIONHEART  AIREDALES— SUPREME  IN 
courage  and  intelligence;  modern  in  “(luality”  and 
appearance ; with  the  one-man  disposition,  nose, 
hunting  ability  and  general  usefulness  of  the  old 
school  Airedale.  We  can  prove  it.  Sales  list  and 
literature  on  request.  Lionheart  Kennels,  Victor, 
Montana.  


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS  

FIVE  TRAINED  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 
for  sale.  Trained  by  an  e.xpert.  Best  .of  breeding. 
Both  sire  and  dam  real  duck  dogs.  Sire,  Barrous 
.lack;  dam.  Carney’s  Fannie.  Satisfaction  gua'an- 
teed.  Pedigree  furnished.  Price  $1.50.  Harry  J. 
Carney,  New  Hampton,  Iowa. 


GUN  DOGS  

Nm  1 — Registered  2-year-oId,  Llewellyn  setter 
dog.  Thoroughly  trained  and  a fine  retriever. 
Price  $2.50.  . . 

No.  2 — Native  setter  dog,  an  experienced  quad 
and  chicken  dog,  absolutely  reliable  and  a fine 
retriever.  Price  $150. 

No.  1? — Registered  2>/2-year-old  Llewellyn  setter 
bitch ; proven  brood  bitch,  well  trained  shooting 
liog  now  showing  in  whelp  to  son  of  Moinoiiey. 
Price  $200. 

No.  4 — Registered,  year  old,  setter  bitch.  L n- 
trained  and  unspoiled.  Showing  in_whelp  to  reg- 
istered dog.  A bargain.  Price  $125. 

No.  5 — Native  pointer  dog.  A high  class  shoot- 
ing dog  in  every  way  and  a dandy  retriever. 
Price  $150. 

No.  6 — Registered  2-year-old  pointer  dog.  Well 
bred,  fine  looker,  finished  shooting  dog  and  a nat- 
ural retriever.  Price  $2.50. 

No.  7 — Registered,  year  old,  pointer^  bitch. 
Wide,  fast,  points,  backs  and  retrieves.  Showing 
in  whelp  to  son  of  Ch.  Comanche  Frank.  A real 
good  one.  Price  $150. 

No.  S — Registered  2-year-old  pointer  bitch.  A 
high-class  brood  and  shooting  bitch  in  every  re- 
spect now  showing  in  whelp  to  registered  stud. 
Price  $250. 

D.  R.  C.\PPS,  .‘Vmite  City,  La. 
ARKANSAS  KENNELS  ~OF  “RUSSELL- 
ville,  Arkansas,  offers  for  sale  pointers  and  setters, 
fox  and  cat  hounds,  good  cur  dogs,  coon  and 
opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit  hounds, 
trained  and  tried  dogs.  Delivery  and  satisfaction 

guaranteed. 

BIRD  DOGS.  HOUNDS,  ALL  KINDS: 
Airedale  terriers.  Trial.  Guaranteed.  lOO-jiage 
illustrated  catalogue  10c.  Blue  Grass  Farm  Ken- 
nels, Dept.  IS,  Berry,  Kentucky. 

ENGLISH  S^TER  PUPPIES,  SIRED  BY 
“Master  Boaz,"  out  of  “Lorna  Doone,"  whelped 
June  5th:  all  papers.  Price,  $40  each.  A.  H. 
Hibbard,  East  Woodstock,  Conn. 

for  sal  E— ENGLISH  LLEWELLYN , 
Irish  setter  pups,  trained  dogs,  pointers.  Irish 
water  spaniels  and  Chesapeake  Bay  retrievers,  both 
pups,  trained  dogs : enclose  0 cents  stamps  for  lists. 
Thoroughbrefl  Kennels,  Atlantic,  la. 

FOR  SALE— THOROUGHBRED  EITG L I S H 
Llewellyn  setter  puppies.  Whelped  April  10,  good 
age  for  fall  breaking.  From  Gladstone,  White- 
stone  and  Rodfield  stock.  Beautiful  black,  white 
ami  tan  ticked,  male  and  female.  Registration 
papers  for  each  puppy.  W.  H.  Sultzbach, 
Marietta,  Penna 

ONE  LITTER  OF  NINE  LLEWELLYN 
setters ; one  litter  seven  pointers ; all  ready  to  ship  : 
$25  males,  $20  females.  Gar-I.en  Kennels,  Poin- 
dexter, Ky. 

PUREST  BRED  LLEWELLYN  “SETTER 
pups  for  sale.  Price  most  reasonable.  A.  Bergt, 
Schuvier,  Nebr. 

SETTER  PUPPIES“  FOR  SALE  — REGIS- 
ieretl.  The  woild’s  best  breeding.  Eugene  M., 
Monioney.  Candy  Kid  and  Count  Whitestonc 
strains.  Country-raised.  Dr.  ('.  C.  English  N* 
L.  I,.  Dickinson,  Booneville,  .Arkansas. 


HOUNDS 


BEAGLES,  FOX,  COON  HOUNDS,  BROKEN 
puppies.  Trial.  M.  Baublitz,  Seven  \ alleys.  Pa. 

BEAGLES,  RABBIT  HOUNDS.  WELL 
broken,  country-raised,  best  lot  broken  dogs  ever 
had.  Broken  foxhounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk, 
squirrel,  groundhog  dogs,  setters,  airedales.  Cir- 
cular 10c.  Brown’s  Kennels,  York,  Pa. 


BEAGLES,  RABBIT,  FOX,  COON,  SKUNK, 
opossum,  hounds,  setters,  pointers  on  trial  broken, 
unbroken.  Pet  and  farm  dogs,  pups,  pigeons, 
swine.  Catalogue  10  cents  stamps.  Kiefer’s  Gar- 
den Spot  Kennels,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

COON  AND  OPOSSUM  HOUNDS,  SET- 
ters  and  pointers.  Rabbit  hounds,  $25.  All  on 
trial.  List  for  stamp.  Frye’s  Kennels,  Finger, 
Tenn. 

FOR  SALE— AMERICAN  REDBONE  FOX- 
hound  pups,  three  months  old.  G.  Leatherdale, 
Orillia,  Ontario,  Canada. ^ 

F^R  SALE — COON,  OPOSSUM,  SKUNK 
and  squirrel  dogs ; fox,  cat  and  rabbit  hounds,  sent 
on  trial.  Catalog  and  summer  price  list  free.  Mt. 
Yonah  Farm  Kennels,  Cleveland,  Georgia. 

McLISTER  BROS.,  BRIGHTOnTt^ENNES- 
see.  Send  coon,  opossum,  skunk  and  rabbit 
hounds  anywhere  on  free  trial.  List  10c. 

PURE -BRED  AMERICAN  ^XHOUNDS, 
suitable  for  coon,  cat,  skunk,  opossum,  mink,  deer, 
fox,  wolves  and  rabbits.  Trained  and  untrained; 
also  puppies.  July  and  Walkers  strains.  Trained 
dogs  sold  on  ten  days’  trial.  J.  E.  Adams,  New 
Florence,  Mo. 

THOROUGHLY  BROKEN  BEAGLE 
hounds,  guaranteed  good  hunters  and  not  gun-shy. 
Also  partly  broken.  Warren  S.  Henderson,  Down- 

ington.  Pa.  

three  beagle  DOG  PUPPIES,  FOUR- 

teen-inch  stock,  beautifully  marked,  eligible  to 
K.  C.  registry.  Twenty-five  dollars  each.  One 
registered  bitch,  three  years  old,  broken,  a wonder- 
ful matron,  thirty-five  dollars.  Mark  D.  Hoyt, 
Glasgow,  Mont, 

TRAINED  RABBIT  HOUNDS.  CTARAN- 
teed,  $20  each.  Curtis  Russell,  Guntersville,  Ala. 
“TRISlKWOKFHOUNDSrREGISTERED  IM- 
ported  stock,  $.’!0  each,  to  introduce  where  un- 
known.  Catalog.  Rookwood  Kennels.  Lexington.  Ky. 

GUARANTEED  COONHOUNDS  AND  AIRE- 
dales  on  trial.  Vance  Martin,  Ford,  Va. 


POLICE  DOGS 

CHOICE  BRED  POLICE  DOGS  FROM  OUR 
imported  stock  ; large  type,  any  age  desired.  Stock 
registered  in  A.  K.  C.  Rice  & Rice  Kennels, 
Spencer,  Indiana.  _ _ 

“for  sale  ^sporty  ghost,  WHITE 

black  and  tan  setter  dog,  whelped  Jan.  4,  1022. 
Eugenes  Ghost  and  Hardin’s  Lady  Lou,  she  grand- 
daughter of  Eugene  M..  nominated  and  paid  up,  no 
better  breed  anywhere  at  any  price,  $125.00.  Three 
white  and  chestnut  marked  dogs,  15  months  old, 
all  registered  and  nicely  started  on  quail;  will  make 
fine  shooting  dogs ; also  some  nice  pups,  both  reg- 
istered and  unre,gistered  at  prices  to  satisfy.  All 
these  are  the  right  kind  and  sold  under  money 
back  guarantee : must  be  sold  at  once  to  make 
room  for  coming  litterS.  Harmon  Farm  Kennels, 
Batesville,  Miss. 


BIRD  DOGS  WANTED  TO  TRAIN 


WANTED— BIRD  DOGS  FOR  TRAINING. 
.■?2  years’  experience  in  developing  high-class 
grouse  and  qnail  dogs:  excellent  references:  terms 
reasonable.  A.  E.  Seidel,  Danville,  Pa. 

~'W~A~N  E D — BIRD~DOGS  TRAIN, 

plenty  game  setters  and  rabbit  hounds  for  sale, 
sent  on  trial.  Catalog  free.  O.  K.  Kennels, 
Marydel.  Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BEAGLES  A^RE  I^PIDLY  B^OMIlfG 
the  leadin.g  sporting  dog.  Hounds  ami  Hunting 
have  more  beagle  news  than  all  other  magazines 
combined.  Sample.  20c.:  $1..50  yearly.  Desk  F, 

Hounds  and  Hunting.  Decatur.  111.  _ 

DOG-COLLAR  NAME-PLATES  STAMPED, 
with  name  and  address,  .’!5c.  R.  P.  Neiers,  Dept. 
5*.  Cascade,  Iowa. 


of  very  dark  color;  the  dorsal  fin  was  of 
great  size  and  speckled  with  black,  and 
in  all  other  ways  except  in  size  they 
were  similar  to  ordinary  grayling.  It 
was  the  first  time,  though,  I had  ever 
seen  them  run  consistently  from  to 
3>4  lbs.  each. 

Dad,  who  was  fishing  below  me  a 
ways  with  flies,  suddenly  received  a 
savage  strike  and  for  a while  thought 
one  of  these  trout  had  departed  from 
custom  and  taken  a fly.  After  a battle 
of  close  to  half  an  hour,  though,  the 
landing  net  was  slipped  under  a gasping 
but  still  5’ery  defiant  steel-head  salmon. 
This  familiar  fighter  among  fish  ap- 
peared to  he  a bit  chunkier  than  the  west 
coast  species,  and  if  such  a thing  is  pos- 
sible, possessing  more  abundant  energy. 
The  weight  was  seven  or  eight  pounds. 

Doc,  using  salmon  eggs  on  a small 
No.  8 hook,  got  many  strikes,  in  fact 
he  seemed  to  be  battling  continuously 
with  some  tugging,  jerking,  unseen  foe. 
The  extra  size  automatic  reel  used  by 
him  lent  a most  humorous  twist  to  the 
fight.  The  aspect  of  a maddened  fish, 
leaping  high  from  the  water  and  being 
sucked  inwardly  through  the  air  three 
or  four  feet  was  most  comical  indeed. 
With  characteristic  good  sportsmanship, 
though.  Doc  released  trout  after  trout, 
saving  only  two  or  three  that  were  small 
enough  to  crowd  into  the  creel  and  a 
large  one  of  possibly  eight  or  nine 
pounds. 

At  camp  that  afternoon  each  fisher- 
man had  returned  with  enough  fish  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  whole  camp  for 
a couple  of  days.  It  became  a problem 
to  find  some  means  of  handling  the  fish. 

A bubbling  spring  within  twenty  feet 
of  the  camp  door  gave  Mac  the  idea  of 
digging  out  a little  pool  wherein  all  the 
fish  could  be  kept  alive  until  the  day  we 
started  back  to  Nome.  An  hour’s  work 
sufficed  to  produce  a pool  a couple  of 
feet  deep  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  across. 

Next  morning,  accordingly,  everyone 
carried  a burlap  sack  in  lieu  of  the  in- 
sufficient creel,  and  in  this  were  dropped 
what  fish  we  desired  to  keep.  The  sack 
was  dragged  along  in  the  water  behind 
with  a six  or  eight-foot  rope  and  proved 
a decided  success. 

The  little  pool  at  the  camp  swelled 
to  a population  of  over  one  hundred  in 
the  next  three  days,  and  in  it  were  no 
less  than  five  varieties,  including  about 
fifty  Arctic  trout,  a dozen  or  so  of  a 
species  known  as  salmon  trout,  a score 
or  more  of  extra  large  grayling,  an 
equal  amount  of  steel-head  salmon,  and 
three  specimens  of  the  silver  salmon, 
a variety  common  along  the  coast  in  salt 
5vater  but  rarely  found  so  far  inland. 

No  aquarium  with  its  sluggish  and 
blase  fish  staring  stupidly  out  through 
the  glass  could  compare  with  this  sight. 
We  watched  them  for  hours,  compared 
their  movements,  their  colors,  etc.  The 
Arctic  trout  far  out-did  the  others  in 
the  matter  of  beautiful  markings  and 
iridescent  coloring,  and  with  the  steel- 
head  salmon  shared  honors  as  being 
capable  of  the  quickest  movement.  T 
consider  it  most  unfortunate  that  the 
many  pictures  we  attempted  of  this  pool 
were  not  even  partially  successful. 

(Continued  on  page  431) 
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In  the  Big  Cities, 

Among  these  thousa 
Guns,  rifles,  canoes. 
Write  a brief  descri 
We  accept  stamps,  coin. 

The  Market  P 

Along  Blazed  Trails  and  in  the  Small  Villages  Your  Classified  Advertisement 
if  Printed  Here  Will  Reach  Thousands  of  Sportsmen 

nds  are  a great  many  that  can  use  and  that  will  pay  money  for  the  sporting  equipment  that  you  no  longer  need, 
boats,  dogs,  reels,  fishing  rods — all  kinds  of  old  hunting  and  fishing  equipment — can  be  sold  or  exchanged  here. 
Dtion  of  your  possession — send  it  with  a remittance  of  ten  cents  per  word  (Initials  and  numbers  count  as  a word), 
money  orders  or  checks.  Remittance  must  be  enclosed  with  order.  October  classified  columns  close  August  31st. 

lace.  Forest  and  Stream  Magazine,  9 E.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ANTIQUES,  COINS  AND  CURIOS  | DUCK  ATTRACTIONS 


LIVE  STOCK  (Continued) 


BOWS.  ARROWS,  IRONWOOD,  $1;  BIRCH 
bark  motor  baskets,  $1.50;  genuine  Indian  moc- 
casins $4.  Prepaid.  Indian  curios  every  de- 
scription. Albert  Heath,  Indian  Trader,  Harbor 
Springs,  Michigan. 

CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  27c, 
half-dollar  size  53c;  eagle  cent  and  catalogue,  10c., 
Norman  Schultz,  Box  140,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE, 
and  German  5pf.,  .SOc. ; Italy  20c.,  and  catalog  10c. 
Homer  Schultz,  King  City,  Mo. 

COINS,  MEDALS,  PAPER  MONEY,  GUNS, 
swords,  pistols,  historical  newspapers,  engravings. 
Catalogue  4c.  Nagy,  33a  South  18th,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

GENUINE  INDIAN  BASKETS  AND  BEADS, 
v/holesale  catalog.  Gilliam,  Kelseyville,  Cal. 


BINOCULARS 


ARMY  OFFICERS’  BINOCULAR,  CHEAP. 
G.  Walker,  Box  033,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BINOCULARS,  FIELD  GLASSES,  TELE- 
scopes.  Over  100  sizes  and  styles;  3x  to  ISx. 
Marvelous  Midget  iyix  telescope,  latest  discovery 
of  optical  science;  5"  extended,  3"  closed.  With 
leather  case,  $1.98.  Wholesale  and  retail.  Catalog. 
DuMaurier  Company,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

BOATS  AND  ENGINES 


16-FOOT  ROWBOAT.  EASILY  MADE. 
Construction  blueprint,  30c.  Wee-Sho-U  Co., 
Western  Market,  Detroit,  Mich. 

FREE  TRIAL,  JOHNSON  OUTBOARD  Mo- 
tors. Hyde  propellers,  accessories,  cut  prices,  free 
deliveries.  Large  variety,  new,  rebuilt,  engines. 
Canoes,  camping  outfits,  bicycle  motors.  Free 
catalogues.  Canadian  Boat  & Engine  Exchange, 
Toronto,  Canada.  


BOOKS 


SPORTS,  HUNTING  AND  FISHING 
books.  Send  3c.  for  large  catalogue  of  Rare  and 
Out-of-Print  Books,  Pamphlets  and  Engravings 
relating  to  outdoor  life  and  pastimes,  nature-study 
and  kindred  subjects.  Franklin  Bookshop,  920 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG  MONEY  AND  FAST:  SALES.  EVERY 
owner  buys  gold  initials  for  his  auto.  You  charge 
$1..50,  make  $1..35.  Ten  orders  daily  easy.  Write 
for  particulars  and  free  samples.  American  Mono- 
gram Co.,  Dept.  34,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 
ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary ; details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  529,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC.,  ARE 
wanted  for  publication..  Submit  manuscript  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  518  Hannibal,  Mo. 


YOU  CAN  TAN  YOUR  OWN  FURS  AND 

.'kins,  make  your  own  rugs  and  robes  with  mounted 
heads,  open  or  closed,  moth  finish,  with  my  tanning 
formulas  and  time  and  labor-saving  methods.  You 
can  do  this  work  quickly  and  make  lots  of  money. 
Formu'as  and  methods,  $3.00,  postpaid.  Duty 
free.  Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  On- 
tario, Canada. 


DECOYS 


GENUINE  WILD  MALLARDS  $5  PER 
pair.  English  callers  $10  per  pair.  O.  Robey, 
Maryville,  Mo. 


WILD  MALLARD  CALLERS— MY  LIVE 
wild  Mallard  callers,  shipped  in  a handy  carrying 
case,  with  collars  for  fastening,  ready  for  use,  at 
no  extra  cost.  Price  $2.50  each  in  September, 
$3.00  each  in  October.  $3.50  in  November.  Ter- 
rell’s Aquatic  Farm,  Dept.  H-234,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
~CALL  DUCKS“THAT“CALL7” $2.50~EACH. 
Wild  geese  $17  pair.  Dawson  Brothers,  Franks- 
ville.  Wisconsin. 


MORE  WILD  DUCKS  WILL  COME  "TO 

your  waters  if  you  plant  Wild  Celery  and  Wild 
Rice — the  food^  they  love.  Now  ready  for  plant- 
ing. Write  Terrell’s  Aquatic  Farm,  Dept.  H-232, 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 


FISH  AND  LIVE  BAIT 


CONSULTING  FISHCULTURIST— EXPERT 
advice  on  all  fishery  matters.  Angling  waters  ex- 
amined and  reported  on  in  regard  to  improving 
the  fishing.  Specializing  in  the  development  of 
waters  for  Ouananiche  and  Steelhead  trout.  Wil- 
liam M.  Keil,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


THE  FINEST  TROUT  — NOW  IS  THE 
time  to  stock  your  ponds  and  brooks  from  the 
famous  Willowemoc  Hatchery,  De  Bruce,  Sullivan 
County,  New  York.  Write  for  prices. 

FISHERMEN— LIVE  BAIT  FOR  FRESH 
and  salt  water  fishing.  Send  for  descriptive  price 
list.  Bait  shipped  parcel  post.  American  Bait 
Co.,  10  South  5th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HELLGRAMMITES,  35c.  DOZ.,  $2.90  PER 
hundred.  Shipped  anywhere,  parcel  post.  Ameri- 
can Bait  Co.,  10  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GINSENG 


W A N T E D— WILD  AND  CULTIVATED 
Ginseng ; write  for  price  lists  and  have  your  name 
on  our  mailing  list.  L.  Snowiss,  Blossburg,  Penna. 


GUIDE 


MOOSE  AND  BIG  GAME  GUIDE.  TWEN- 
ty-five  years’  experience.  Sport  guaranteed.  Ap- 
ply for  terms.  Alex.  Matheson,  Teulon  P.  O., 
Manitoba,  Canada. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


12-GAUGE,  2-SHOT  IMPORTED  REPEAT- 
ing  shotgun ; bolt  action,  $12.  Brand  new.  C. 
Mowrey,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


30  U.  S.  ARMY  AND  405  WINCHESTERS, 
Lyman  sights,  $35.00  each.  ..30-.30  Winchester 
take-down,  octagon  barrel,  full  magazine,  $30.00. 
.22  Remington  pump,  Lyman  sight,  $20.00.  .280 

Ross  sporter,  peep  sight,  $00.00.  2-12  ga.  Ithacas 

30-in.  full  hammerless  ejector,  $45.00;  plain,  $35.00. 
All  guns  in  practically  new  condition.  I.  M. 
Archibald,  Methuen,  Mass. 


CLEVELAND  GUN  SHOP,  MINNEAPOLIS. 
Gunsmiths  ; large  assortment  of  used  guns  always 
in  stock.  205  South  Seventh  St. 


FOR  SALE— SMITH  DOUBLE  HAMMER- 
less,  specialty  grade,  12-28  Damascus  full  choke 
automatic  ejector,  $60.  Box  104,  Concord,  Mass. 


OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS 
bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Kentucky  flintlock 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns,  swords, 
powder-horns,  etc.  Lists  free.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  87.3  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


LIVE  STOCK 


CHINESE  RINGNECK  AND  FANCY 
Pheasants,  Wild  Turkeys,  Northern  Bob  White 
and  Blue  Valley  Quail.  Ruffed  Sharp-tailed.  Pin- 
nated and  Sage  Grouse,  Hungarian  Partridges, 
Wild  Ducks  and  Geese.  Jaser’s  Pheasantry,  Wal- 
halla,  Michigan. 


FERRETS,  BROWN  OR  WHITE,  FOR 
hunting  rabbits  and  rats.  Jacob  B.  Miller,  Brad- 
ford, O. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE— BROWN  OR  WHITE, 
large  or  small,  either  sex;  only  the  best  stock. 
W.  A.  Peck,  New  London,  Ohio. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE— FIRST  CLASS  RAT- 
ters  and  rabbit  ferrets.  Any  size  or  set,  white  or 
brown.  C.  E.  Crow,  New  London,  Ohio,  Route 
No.  3. 


FERRETS,  WHITE  OR  BROWN,  FOR 
killing  rats  or  hunting  rabbits.  A1  stock.  Price 
list  free.  Irving  Stocking,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  — FERRETS,  RACOONS, 
skunks.  Fur  farm  wire  netting.  B.  Pippman, 
Dept.  7,  Caledonia,  Minn. 


OWN  SILVER  FOXES  WITHOUT  CAPI- 
tal.  Would  you  be  satisfied  to  market  annually 
twenty  or  thirty  Silver  Fox  pelts,  worth  each  $100 
to  $1,000?  Investigate.  Desirable  profits.  Be- 
ginners taught  on  our  ranch  if  desired.  Particu- 
lars 20c  stamps.  M.  Semmelroth,  Grand  Rapids, 
Minn. 


YOU  CAN’T  BEAT  IT— BREEDING  RAB- 
bits  $3  pair.  Booklet  10c.  Maikranz  Rabbitry, 
New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WHITE  AND  BROWN  FERRETS— PRICES 
free.  Book  on  Ferrets  10c.  Muzzles  25c.  each. 
Bert  Ewell,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE,  EITHER  COLOR. 
Write  for  prices.  Harry  Chandler,  New  London, 
Ohio,  R.  D.  5. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


CAMP  SITES  — THIRTY  - FIVE  MILES 
from  New  York  City.  Accessible  by  rail  and  fine 
motor  roads.  Exclusive  privileges  to  beautiful  lo- 
cations high  in  the  Ramapo  Mountains,  with 
mountain  lakes  and  streams,  fishing  and  hunting. 
For  particulars  write  O.  B.  Hewitt,  50  Church 
Street,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE— RARE  OPPORTUNITY  — 
Stuart,  Fla.,  near  Palm  Beach.  One  of  the  finest 
places  in  Florida,  cost  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  nearly  half  mile  on  St.  Lucie  river  front; 
has  the  finest  fruit  of  all  kinds,  sweet  oranges, 
king  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines,  lemons,  limes, 
cherries,  cocoanuts,  fine  apples,  bananas,  aligator 
pears,  different  kinds  of  mangoes  and  sapodillas. 
Finest  garden  in  Florida.  Strawberries  and  vege- 
tables grow  all  winter.  Beautiful  flowers  and 
shrubberies.  House  furnished  complete;  eight  bed- 
rooms, four  baths,  care-taken  home,  garage,  boat- 
house, electric  light  plant,  windmill,  etc.  Attrac- 
tive paved  entrance  from  Dixie  Highway.  Excel- 
lent hunting  and  fishing.  Must  see  to  appreciate. 
Will  sell  for  sixty  thousand.  Will  take  yacht  or 
property  as  part  payment.  Apply  R.  S.  Pullen, 
3801  Boulevard  Avenue,  Chelsea  Heights,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey. 


$5.00  DOWN;  $5.00  MONTH;  FIVE-ACRE 
fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm ; river  front ; Ozarks ; 
$100.00.  Hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  1973  North 
Fifth,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 


FORTY-ACRE  FARM  TO  SELL;  GOOD 
buildings,  orchard,  woodlot ; 100  rods  to  new  brick 
high  school ; shower  bath,  gymnasium ; seven 
teachers ; one  church,  filled  twice  on  Sundays ; 
town  on  Macinaw  trail  near  the  great  resorts  of 
Western  Michigan.  For  more  particulars  write 
owner:  E.  D Post,  Alba,  Mich. 


TAXIDERMY 


FOR  SALE— FOR  MOUNTING— MOOSE. 
Elk,  Caribou,  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep,  Mule  and 
White-tail  Deer  Heads ; also  Scalps  to  mount  the 
horns  you  now  have.  All  duty  free.  Good  order 
delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  express.  Turn 
your  idle  time  into  good  money.  State  what  you 
wish.  No  lists  or  catalogues  issued.  Edwin  Dixon, 
Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Canada. 


TO  AMERICAN  HUNTERS  COMING  TO 
Canada.  I will  mount  your  Moose  deer,  and  other 
game  heads  at  my  regular  mounting  prices.  U.  S. 
A.  duty  prepaid  by  me.  Carefully  crated  for 
prompt,  safe  delivery  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  My 
taxidermy  work  is  known  all  over  U.  S.  A.  Ref- 
erences supplied  anywhere.  Guides  and  any  in- 
formation on  request.  Edwin  Dixon,  Canada’s 
leading  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Canada. 


SEE  PAGE  426  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 
AND  MOUNTED  HEADS 
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Forest  and  Stream 


At  Last  We  Have  It! 

SPRATT’S 

OVALS 

The  famous  pocket  biscuit. 

About  120  of  these  weigh  a pound. 

Toys  want  them  every  day,  but  they 
make  a fine  snack  for  big  dogs  also. 

Write  for  sample  and  send  2c.  stamp 
for  catalogue,  “Dog  Culture.” 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


English  Setters,  P ointers 

and 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  the  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Tel,  29-M 


POHIC  38976 
The  Lion  of  His  Tribe 
at  Stnd.  A Winner — A 
Producer  Fee  $40.00 


Winner  of  all-American 
Endurance  Race.  Litter 
brother,  to  Champion 
Mary  Montrose.  Peer- 
less on  the  bench  and 
in  the  field.  Dogs 
trained  and  handled. 
Setter,  pointers  and 
Walker  hounds  for  sale. 
20,000-acre  game  pre- 
serve. 

EDWARD  D.  GARR 

Lagrange,  Kentucky 


Shomont  White  Collies  Love  Kiddies 

This  one  quality  alone  makes  our  Scotch  Col- 
lies rare  bargrains  They’re  gentle,  fearless, 
devoti.tJ.  Have  every  quality  a dog  should 
have--intellie:ence,  courage,  rtrength.  Fine 
shepherds,  unsnrpassed  as  watchdogs,  inde- 
fatigable enemies  of  vermin.  They  are  . j 
the  ‘ 'Aces"  of  all  dog-dom.  Satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed-  Pairs  not  akin.  Get  our 
special  barg-tin  lists  now. 

SHOn/IONT  KENNELS 
Box  106  Monticeilo,  Iowa 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

America’s 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dog  Medicines 

1 2 9Wesl  24th  Street , Ne  w York 

Dent's 


Pills 


A marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that 
are  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
and  unllu’ifty.  willi  harsh  staring 
coat,  inaterated  eyes  and  high 
colored  urine.  There  is  nothing 
to  e»iual  them  fur  distemper, 
mange,  eczema  ami  debilitating 
diseases.  You  will  notice  the 
dirt'ereuce  after  a few  doses. 
At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents 

The  Dent  Medicine  Company 

Newburgh,  New  York  Toronto,  Canada 

^^^jraclica^^Ueatis^^n^log^^n^^heir^^re^i^^ 
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TRAINING  A POINTER 

FURTHER  STEPS  IN  DEVELOPING  THE  NATURAL 
APTITUDE  OF  FISHEL’S  FRANK’S  GRANDSON 

By  G.  F.  HAMILTON 


ROCEEDING  further 
with  the  development 
of  the  Kid,  I was 
training  him  for  a 
pheasant  dog,  but  as 
it  is  very  desirable 
for  a dog  to  drop  to 
shot  and  wing  when 
hunting  quail,  I de- 
cided to  try  it  on 
him.  When  I threw 
the  block  into  the  air, 
1 made  a noise  like 
the  beating  of  wings 
when  a bird  is  flushed;  then  gave  the 
command  “Whoa,  Charge.”  At  first  the 
Kid  would  get  nearly  to  the  dead  bird 
before  he  would  drop.  With  constant 
practice  nearly  every  evening,  however, 
he  hnally  learned  to  drop  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  bird  in  the  air  or  heard  the 
sound  of  wings.  Later  on  I brought  in 
the  sound  of  a gun  by  the  use  of  a cap 
pistol  and  a twenty-two  caliber  blank 
cartridge  revolver. 

Warm  weather  had  come  now  so  I 
taught  him  to  retrieve  from  water.  On 
the  first  three  trips  to  the  lake,  I just 
let  him  puddle  around  at  the  edge  of 
the  water  to  suit  himself.  Then  I began 
by  having  him.  fetch  the  block  from  only 
a few  inches  of  water.  I gradually 
threw  it  out  farther  until  he  had  to  swim 
to  fetch  it. 

On  the  way  to  and  from  the  lake  I 
taught  him  to  heel.  I prefer  a dog  to 
walk  at  my  right  side  where  he  is  in 
sight,  when  heeling,  instead  of  behind 
as  is  the  usual  custom.  Therefore  I led 
the  Kid  at  my  right  side  and  whenever 
he  lagged  behind  or  went  ahead,  gave 
him  a slight  jerk  and  ordered  ‘‘Heel.” 
His  tendency  was  to  go  ahead,  so  I let 
the  rope  drag,  and  when  he  tried  to 
speed  up,  I stepped  on  the  rope  which 
brought  him  up  short,  and  ordered 
“Heel.”  Half  a dozen  times  out  with 
the  rope  dragging  did  the  trick.  After 
that  he  would  heel  at  command. 

The  Kid  was  now  only  ten  months  old 
and  knew  all  the  dope  that  I thought 
necessary  to  make  him  a high  class 
shooting  dog.  What  he  lacked  was  ac- 
tual experience  on  game  and  that  cannot 
be  had  in  the  back  yard  of  a city  lot. 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  a permit  from 
the  Conservation  Commission  to  train  a 
dog  afield  during  September.  When 
September  first  came,  I was  ready  to 
work  the  Kid  in  the  field,  having  re- 
ceived such  a permit.  The  first  few 
times  out  the  pup  did  not  show  much 
class,  only  puttering  around  and  not 
hunting  much.  Then  he  nearly  ran  over 
a pheasant.  The  bird  flushed  about  six 
feet  in  front  of  him,  surprising  him  so 
much  he  just  stood  still  and  watched  it 
fly  away.  This  put  the  pep  in  him  and 
he  began  to  rim  around  like  a race  horse. 


For  the  next  half  dozen  times  out  the 
Kid  went  so  fast  and  wide  he  looked 
almost  good  enough  for  the  Derby 
Trials.  During  these  fast  runs  he  flushed 
lots  of  birds  and  chased  some.  How- 
ever, he  was  beginning  to  slow  up  when 
he  struck  scent  and  tried  to  work  out  his 
birds.  The  birds  were  still  getting  up 
before  he  came  to  a staunch  point,  but  I 
was  able  to  get  close  enough  to  stop  the 
Kid  from  chasing.  If  a bird  flushed 
close  to  him  he  would  partly  drop,  then 
in  a crouching  position  watch  it  fly  away. 
He  was  trying  to  drop  to  wing  as  I had 
taught  him,  yet  at  the  same  time  keep 
the  bird  in  sight.  Right  here  I decided 
that  I did  not  want  him  to  drop  to  shot 
or  wing.  If  I could  keep  him  steady, 
just  standing  and  watching  their  flight, 
he  would  be  in  a better  position  for  re- 
trieving when  I should  shoot  later  on. 
If  a bird  flushed  some  distance  from  the 
pup  he  would  sometimes  chase.  At  the 
command  "Whoa,”  however,  he  would 
always  stop. 

Then  the  Kid  made  his  first  staunch 
point.  He  was  working  in  ragweed  and 
pointed  directly  toward  me.  It  was  not 
a stylish  point,  but  low  and  crouching. 
But  he  was  staunch.  I stood  still  for 
about  three  minutes,  then  flushed  a hen 


In  the  field 
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pheasant  and  twelve  or  fifteen  half- 
grown  young.  He  was  steady  to  flush. 
From  then  on  the  Kid  worked  like  a 
different  dog  and  made  many  stylish 
points  with  high  head  and  tail.  The  open 
season  was  now  on  for  ducks  and  when- 
ever I returned  with  any  from  a hunt  I 
would  throw  one  out  into  the  deep  grass 
and  have  the  Kid  fetch  it.  He  was  much 
pleased  to  retrieve  them  and  did  it  very 
tenderly. 

For  better  control  in  the  field  I taught 
the  Kid  to  drop  at  motion  of  my  hand 
when  a long  way  off,  to  turn  at  whistle 
and  go  in  the  direction  that  I waved  my 
hand.  He  already  knew  that  when  I held 
my  right  hand  out  in  front  of  me  it 
meant  “Charge.”  I would  whistle  to  at- 
tract his  attention  and  motion  him  to 
charge.  At  first  he  would  come  back  to 
me  before  dropping,  and  I would  have 
to  order  “Charge.”  He  came  back  less 
each  time,  however,  and  soon  would  just 
turn  at  my  whistle,  dropping  as  I raised 
my  hand.  To  get  him  to  go  the  way  I 
waved  my  hand,  I gave  a short  whistle 
to  attract  his  attention,  and  as  he  looked 
back  motioned  with  my  hand.  At  the 
same  time  I started  walking  in  the  direc- 
tion I wanted  him  to  go.  At  a long,  loud 
whistle  the  Kid  came  directly  in  to  me. 

The  pup’s  training  was  now  complete 
and  the  only  question  left  was,  how 
would  he  act  under  fire?  On  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  season  the  first  bird  we 
found  the  Kid  pointed.  I flushed  a fine 
cock  pheasant  and  made  a clean  kill. 
The  pup  dropped  as  I shot,  and  at  com- 
mand retrieved  the  bird,  just  as  he  had 
retrieved  the  block  in  the  yard  training. 

All  through  his  training  the  Kid  re- 
ceived lots  of  praise  and  petting  with 
not  one  whipping. 

THE  GREAT  TROUT 
OF  THE  ARCTIC 

(Continued  from  page  428) 

SO  many  fish  were  caught  that  a de- 
scription of  a single  battle  seems 
trivial  indeed,  but  I will  relate  one  in- 
stance, although  as  is  inevitable  in  near- 
ly all  fish  stories,  the  “big  one”  got 
away. 

Along  in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day 
before  breaking  camp,  Ollie  was  casting 
patiently  into  his  favorite  pool  from 
which  he  had  already  taken  the  largest 
trout  of  the  trip,  an  eleven-pounder. 
Suddenly  there  came  a strike  so  quick 
and  powerful  that  th©  rod  was  nearly 
jerked  from  his  hand;  the  line  streaked 
out  under  his  burning  thumb  as  though 
tied  onto  a meteor,  and  the  fight  was  on. 

Watching  him  dreamily  from  the 
bank,  we  quickly  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  Ollie  had  hooked  a monster,  and 
we  piled  down  onto  the  gravel  bar  where 
he  was  running  back  and  forth,  and  plied 
him  with  the  ever-ready  fisherman’s 
advice.  “Give  him  more  line  !”  “Watch 
that  slack !”  “Don’t  let  him  reach  those 
ripples !”,  and  other  much  contradictory 
terms  were  hurled  at  Ollie.  Through  it 
all  (as  he  afterward  admitted)  he  was 
“so  darned  busy  he  didn’t  even  hear  a 
word.” 


Free  Dog  Book  I 

by  noted  specialist.  Tells  how  to  HI 


FEED  AND  TRAIN 

your  dog 

KEEP  HIM  HEALTHY 

and 

CURE  DOG  DISEASES. 

How  to  put  dog  in  condition,  kill 
fleas,  cure  scratching,  mange,  dis 


temper.  Gives  twenty-five  famous 


Q-W  Dog  Remedies 


and  ISO  illustrations  of  dog  leads,  training  collars, 
harness,  stripping  combs,  doghouses,  etc.  Mailed  free. 

Q-W  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  6 Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey 


! 


National  Dog  Food 

I 00%  Food  Value  Thoroughly  Cooked 
Wheat,  Barley,  Corn,  Beef  and  Bone 
Strength-Giving  Cereals  and  Invig- 
orating Meat.  Cooked  and  Ready  to 
Use.  For  All  Breeds,  Any  Age. 

Sold  to  Satisfy  or  Money  Back 

$5— 100  lbs.  $23—500  lbs. 

Your  Order  To-Day  Will  Have  Im- 
mediate Attention.  Sample  on  Request. 

NATIONAL  FOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  5 Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


GORDON  SETTERS 

Inglehurst  Kennels 
QUALITY  PUPPIES  FOR  SALE 

At  stud — Imported  Champion  Inglehurst  Joker, 
Fee  $50.00.  Inglehurst  Dickerson,  Fee  $35.00. 
Inglehurst  Molasses,  Fee  $25.00. 

Mail  address:  CHAS.  INGLEE, 

155  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Kennels:  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


D O G D O M 

America’s  Greatest  Dog  Magazine 

Devoted  to  all  hreeds 
Monthly  articles  by  Freeman  Lloyd,  A.  F. 
Hochwalt,  Lillian  C.  Raymond-Mallock, 
W.  R.  Van  Dyck,  Bert . Franklin,  D.V.M., 
and  other  well  known  writers.  Profusely 
illustrated.  Twenty  cents  a copy.  Send 
for  free  sample. 

$2.00  a year;  Canadian,  $2.25;  Foreign,  $2. .50 
DOGDOM  Book  Department  can  supply 
any  hook  about  dogs  published.  Write  to- 
day for  book-list. 

DOGDOM 

F.  E.  Beckmann,  Puklisher 

509  City  Nat’l  Baknk  Bldg.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


in“RAISE — 

SILVER 

WE  BUY  ALL  YOU 

Send  $1  for  book  of  Bee 

2iVrw:.»  St.  J.RDUFfU5.SILVtB  FOX  STORE  new  yo'nK.n.Y. 


FERRETS 


lots. 

cents. 


Either  color, large 
or  small.  Mated 
pairs  or  dozen 
Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet,  1 0 
C.  H,  KEEFER  & CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio. 


BROTHER  HUNTERS  OF  MONTANA— IN- 
formation  wanted  about  a Mr.  Jones,  of  Montana, 
who  sold  me  an  Airedale  through  the  H-T-T  April 
or  May,  1014,  or  some  farm  paper.  Reason : Want 
another  Airedale  of  same  strain.  Pay  for  informa- 
tion. William  Korb,  Eagle  River,  Vilas  Co.,  Wise. 


A vegetable  compound  Is  dependable,  harmless  and 
easy  to  administer.  Purifies  the  blood  and  produces 
smooth,  healthy  appearing  coats.  Invaluable  in 
Distemper,  in  capsule  or  liquid  form. 

At  dealers  or  direct  from  sole  imjyorters 
Write  for  Descriptive  Matter. 

E.  FOUGERA  & CO.,  Inc.,  90-92  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


Is  This  Worth  the  Price? 

Stop  your  dog  breaking  shot  and  wing. 
Teach  him  what  whoa ! means.  No  long 
trailing  rope  or  spike  collar.  Our  field 
dog  control  is  not  cruel.  Can  be  carried 
in  pocket  and  attached  instantly  to  dog* s 
collar.  Dog  can’t  bolt.  Fast  dogs  can  be 
worked  in  close  and  young  ones  field 
broken  in  a week.  Works  automatically — 
principal  South  American  Bolas.  Sent 
postpaid  with  full  directions  for  $2.  Testi- 
monials and  booklet,  Making  a Meat  Dog 
sent  on  request. 

MAPLE.  ROAD  KENNELS 


$4  MAKES  PERFECT  BIRD  DOG  $4 

Ideal  Exclusive  Combination  Offer 

20ih  Century  Bird  Dog  Book  ( Edition) 

By  Er.  Shelley 
and 

NEW  AND  IMPORTED  TRAINO  COLLAR 

Train  Your  Dog  at  Home! 

The  Book  Teaches  The  Traino  Trains 

Four  Dollars  for  Both — Postage  Prepaid 

This  combination  can  be  obtained  only  from 

FREEMAN  LLOYD,  Oscawana,  N.  Y. 


$4  MAKES  PERFECT  BIRD  DOG  $4 


Raise  Siiver^Foxes 

Easy  to  raise.  Larger  profit* 

Aan  any  other  live  stock  rais- 
ing. Stands  strictest  investiga- 
tion. Recommended  by  Gov- 
ernment. 4 different  plans. 

One  will  suit  you.  Complete 
description  free.  Send  today. 

C.T.DRYZ,  Box  1033,  EAGLE  RIVER,  WIS. 
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Forest  and  Stream 


A black  night- 
target  400  ft.  away— 


the  sharp-blinding  beam  from  Lite-Site 

a pull  on  the  trigger a hit! for  where 

the  spotlight  shows  the  bullet  goes!! 

Lite-Site  is  unlike  any  other  light it  has 

a guaranteed  400-ft.  range  of  dazzling 

brilliancy not  diffused,  but  concentrated. 

It  is  attachable  to  any  rifle  or  gun  in  30 
seconds. 

You  can  detach  the  head and  have  a 

perfect  light  for  reading.  Lite-Site  stands 

up drop  it submerge  it  in  water it 

keeps  right  on  working  faithfully.  Lite- 
Site  has  a hundred  uses  around  a camp, 
on  the  water  or  at  home. 


And  ev'ery  Lite-Site  Super-Quality  Search- 
light Battery  under  ordinary  conditions 
gives  3 to  4 months’  workable  light. 

Go  to  your  dealer  today and  test  Lite- 

Site  or  send  $6.00  (west  of  Denver  $6.50, 
Canada  $7.00  plus  duty)  for  complete 
Lite-Site  with  extra  bulb,  battery  and  at- 
tachment. Your  money  immediately  re- 
turned if  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied. 

Dealers’  Notice. Light-Sight  Products 

Corporation  will  shortly  distribute  a great 
new  light,  small  enough  for  attaching  to 

pistol with  a guaranteed  400-ft.  range. 

Write  for  advance  details  today. 


LIGHT- SIGHT  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


Warren,  Pennsylvania 


Subscribe  to 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 

For  Two  Years  at  $5  or  One  Year 
at  $3  U.  S.  or  Canada.  Foreign  $4 

Send  your  subscription  notv,  starting 
with  the  December  number,  and  we 
will  mail  you  the  October  and  Novem- 
ber numbers  as  issued  without  extra 
charge,  so  that  you  may  have  the  full 
benefit  of  Hunting  articles  and  advice. 
Mention  this  offer  irhrn  sending  your  sub- 
scription 


RIFLE  CARBINE 


Breech  loading,  made  by 
IT.  S.  Government.  Will  hit  the 
mark  half-mile.  Same  style  Gun  rebored 
for  Bird  shot.  $4.50.  ('artritlges  for  shot  guns  and 
rifles,  3c  each.  Bags  for  books,  shells,  tools,  game. 
50c.  Head  nets,  proof  against  all  insects,  lOo.  Hun- 
dreds of  Articles  to  interest  everybody.  Full  de- 
scriptive Catalog,  Guns,' etc.,  sent  tree. 

W.  STOKES  KIRK.  Dept.  25 
N.  loth  St-.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


ITHACA  WINS 


The  lower  end  of  the  pool  sloped  into 
shallow  ripples  which  extended  for  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  before  forming  an- 
other pool.  It  was  conceded  that  a fish 
reaching  those  ripples  was  lost,  so  con- 
sequently Ollie  bent  all  his  energies  in 
this  one  direction. 

But  the  big  fish  seemed  in  no  hurry 
to  depart  the  pool.  He  surged  back  and 
forth  across  the  pool  in  mighty  lunges 
as  though  unable  to  decide  where  to  go ; 
Ollie  retrieving  the  line  very  nicely  and 
paying  it  out  grudgingly  by  thumbing  to 
the  breaking  point.  A powerful  surge 
into  the  deep  water  at  the  center  of  the 
pool  was  followed  by  absolute  quietness 
on  the  part  of  the  great  trout.  Ollie 
tugged  uneasily  at  the  line  and  met  solid 
resistance — “Give  him  the  butt !’’  we 
yelled  as  one  voice — and  Ollie  did. 

L^p  from  the  depths  like  a cannon  ball 
shot  the  trout.  The  water  cleaved  open 
and  full  four  feet  into  the  air  shot  the 
largest  trout  it  has  ever  been  my  for- 
tune to  see.  The  spray  flew  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  through  it  we  saw  the  speckled 
monster  give  his  jaws  a mighty  snap, 
and  as  he  splashed  into  the  water  again 
Ollie  reeled  in  an  unresisting  line.  A 
moment  later  the  water  boiled  at  the 
head  of  the  ripples,  and  with  his  back 
half  out  of  w'ater,  the  “big  one”  dashed 
wildly  down  through  the  rapids  to  free- 
dom. Once  again  was  fisherman’s  his- 
tory repeated. 

Ollie,  though,  was  supreme  even  in 
defeat,  and  the  words  he  called  after  the 
departing  trout  e.xactly  echoed  the  senti- 
ments of  all  present.  “I  go,”  said 
Ollie,  “but  I will  return” — and  when  he 
returns  I’ll  bet  a cocked  hat  the  same 
old  gang  will  hear  him  company,  in  fact, 
we  have  already  granted  all  rights  on 
that  same  pool  to  him  for  next  year. 
If  the  truth  be  known,  we  all  have  our 
particular  spot  in  this  Fisherman’s  Para- 


dise we  would  call  our  own,  and  when 
they  speak  of  twenty-pound  trout  I 
maintain  a’ discreet  but  smiling  silence. 
I know. 


THE  SHACKBOAT 

{Continued  from  page  413) 

other  use,  and  a pail  or  bailing  scoop  or 
pump.  In  seasons  and  localities  where 
needed  a mosquito  bar  should  be  hung 
from  the  top  and  tucked  in  under  the 
mattress.  A couple  of  good  lanterns, 
one  of  which  should  be  kept  burning  on 
the  outermost  end  of  the  boat  at  night 
if  you  are  anchored  where  there  is  apt 
to  be  traffic. 

IF  you  venture  into  any  of  the  nayi- 
gable  rivers,  bays  or  lakes  remember 
that  you  are  subject  to  the  rules  for  mo- 
tor boats  of  Class  One  and  provide  com- 
bination red  and  green  lights,  whistle 
(mouth),  life-  preserver  and  fire  extin- 
guisher. All  of  these  things  are  good 
to  have  anyway.  The  kapoc-filled  cush- 
ions serve  as  life  preservers.  For  cook- 
ing and  such  equipment  follow  the  ca- 
noeist and  get  some  form  of  nesting  kit. 
Take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
a boat,  however,  and  get  a good  large 
pail.  One  of  the  numerous  forms  of 
gasoline  or  oil-burning  stoves  can  be 
used  nicely  as  also  one  of  the  baby  re- 
frigerators sold  by  any  department  or 
furnishing  store.  Grub  can  be  kept  in 
boxes  furnished  by  the  grocer.  There 
is  also  room  for  a couple  of  suit  cases 
for  your  clothes,  vastly  more  convenient 
than  the  camper’s  bag. 

There  is  plenty  of  time  to  build  one 
of  these  shackboats  for  late  summer  va- 
cations and  maybe  you  know  of  just  the 
place  for  one  on  that  shooting  ground 
this  fall. 


EXPLORATION  IN 
GREENLAND 

pREENLAND  BY  THE  POLAR 
^ SEA,  by  Knud  Rasmussen,  Freder- 
ick A.  Stokes  Company.  Price  $10.00. 

A reading  of  this  most  excellent  book, 
which  describes  the  work  of  the  Thule 
Expeditions  in  a region  that  has  held  the 
attention  of  Polar  explorers  for  cen- 
turies, adds  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of 
Eskimo  life  and  ways  and  brings  out  the 
splendid  character  of  these  nomads  of 
the  North.  The  three  Thule  Expedi- 
tions completed  the  exploration  of  the 
north  coast  of  Greenland,  and  theii;  work 
is  graphically  described  in  the  present 
book.  It  brings  out  clearly  the  remark- 
able influence  the  late  Admiral  Peary 
exerted  on  the  Eskimos  of  Greenland, 
and  tells  of  the  immense  respect  and  ad- 
miration they  had  for  him  because  of  his 
straightforward  and  honest  dealings. 
His  magnanimous  treatment  of  them  did 
much  to  make  the  paths  of  later  ex- 
plorers easy. 

The  hook  is  profusely  illustrated  and 
will  easily  take  its  place  among  the  few 
great  books  on  Arctic  exploration. 
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Here’s  America’s  favorite  outfit  for  the  man  who  hunts.  It  is  standard 
with  old-timers,  because  it  has  every  convenience  that  Sportsmen  find  desir- 
able. Dressed  in  this  outfit  you’re  ready  for  tough  going  and  any  weather.  | 

Like  all  Duxbak  Sportsmen’s  Clothes,  it  is  made  of  special  heavy  Duck, 
rain-proofed.  ^ 

Outfit  consists  of : Reversible  red-lined  cap.  Coat  of  double  Duxbak  cloth  j 

for  double  wear  and  protection.  Collar  and  adjustable  wrist  bands  are  cordu-  ; 

roy  faced,  ventilated  gussets  under  arms.  Big  game  pockets  open  front  and  ; 

rear.  Trousers  double  thickness  from  hip  to  knee,  also  seat.  j 

Laced  leggings  or  spiral  puttees  may  be  added  to  complete  outfit.  I 

Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for  1922  book,  illustrating  and  describing  this  and  other  | 

Duxbak  outfits. 

Utica-  Duxbak  Corporation,  lo  Hickory  street,  utica,  n.  y.  j 


Isaac  Goldmann  Company.  Printers,  New  York 


HUNTING  THE  WARY  BLACK  DUCK 

IN  ORDER  TO  OUTWIT  THIS  CRAFTY  DENIZEN  OF  THE  MARSH  THE 
GUNNER  MUST  RESORT  TO  ALL  THE  SUBTERFUGE  HE  KNOWS 

By  N.  B.  SMITHERS 


ON  a brisk  Autumn  morning,  just 
as  the  first  gray  streaks  appear 
in  the  east,  our  old  friend  Mr. 
Black  Duck  gives  a few  power- 
ful strokes  with  his  broad  paddles  which 
send  him  into  the  middle  of  the  pond 
in  the  marsh’s  fastness,  where  he  has 
spent  the  night  with  the  flock  for  whom 
he  is  sponsor  and  undisputed  lord  and 
master.  Then,  raising  himself  upon  his 
tail  with  a series  of  short  flaps  of  his 
flail-like  wings,  he  gives  a couple  of  long 
nasal  blasts  followed  by  a series  of 
short  quacks,  either  of  greeting  or  de- 
fiance, depending  upon  his  frame  of 
mind  at  the  particular  time.  Having 
declared  himself,  and  gathered  his  clan, 
he  leaves  the  quiet  surface  of  the  pond, 
propelled  by  both  foot  and  pinion,  close- 
ly followed  by  the  lesser  lights  in  no 
particular  formation,  except  the  big 
drake  leading. 

Perhaps  he  will  head  directly  for  the 
open  bay  where  the  oyster  boats  are  al- 
ready leaving  their  anchorage  in  the 
creek’s  mouth  and  are  proceeding  in 
single  file  out  of  the  channel,  each  pro- 
pelled by  its  power  yawl  lashed  under 
the  stern  with  a one-lunged  kicker  bark- 
ing openly  into  the  morning  haze.  The 
dredges  will  soon  be  cast  and  wound, 
bringing  up  many  tender  mullusks  and 
much  succulent  sea  weed,  dumped  upon 
the  surface  and  carried  down  with  the 
ebbing  tide,  to  furnish  a leisurely  and 
hearty  breakfast  for  our  wiley  old  friend 
and  his  flock. 

Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will 
drop  into  another  pond  on  his  way  out 
to  pass  the  time  of  day  with  another 
bunch  of  his  kind,  spotted  by  his  keen 
eye  while  upon  his  flight,  and,  perhaps, 
these  same  innocent  and  care-free  ap- 
pearing fellow  citizens,  who  quack  greet- 
ings so  loudly,  are  base  deceivers  and 
moored  to  a concealed  cord  under  the 
surface,  within  easy  gunshot  of  an  inno- 
cent-looking pile  of  myrtle  bushes,  but 
that  is  another  story. 


OlV  comes  the  season  when  at 
early  dazvn  and  dusky  eve  wild- 
fowl are  limned  against  the  autumn 
sky  and  the  wide  salt  marshes  call 
the  sportsman  to  old  paths  of  known 
delight. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Smithers  tells 
how  the  duck-shooter  may  circum- 
vent the  clever  zoays  of  our  most 
respected  game  bird  and  brings  out 
clearly  hozv  much  zve  owe  to  the 
Migratory  Bird  Lazo  zvhich  has 
made  our  sport  .secure. — [Editors.] 


IT  is  the  perhaps  in  black-duck  shoot- 
^ ing  that  makes  the  lure  so  irresistible. 
There  are  no  fixed  rules  either  of  time, 
tide,  or  weather  which  can  be  followed 
to  anything  near  certainty.  We  have  sat 
in  a perfect  blind,  by  a perfect  pond,  on 
a perfect  day  for  pneumonia  and  ducks, 
for  hours  and  not  a feather  dropped  in, 
while  on  another  day  so  mild  and  clear 
we  have  decided  that  it  was  useless  to 
go  out  at  all  and  settled  ourselves  for 
a day  of  indoor  sports,  when  an  idle 


The  head  of  a black-duck  decoy  should 
be  exaggerated  to  some  extent 


glance  out  of  the  hatch  suddenly  emptied 
the  cabin,  for  the  glance  showed  that 
they  were  dropping  in  the  shanty  ponds 
like  flies  and  we  would  have  some  ex- 
cellent shooting  after  a belated  start. 


As  a general  rule  the  black-duck  loves 
a combination  of  broken  marsh  and  open 
water  and  is  probably  the  most  wary  of 
the  duck  family.  It  is  a very  rare  oc- 
currence, indeed,  for  a sneak  boat  to 
scull  within  gunshot  of  one  and  wooden 
decoys  have  no  attraction  for  him.  He 
seldom  skirts  points  or  flies  over  land 
within  gunshot  and  comparatively  few 
are  killed  from  sink  boxes,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  black-duck  does  not  ordi- 
narily fly  low  over  the  water  and  the 
large  stool  of  wooden  decoys  surround- 
ing a sink  box  do  not  lure  him,  as  he 
travels  in  smaller  flocks,  seldom  exceed- 
ing eight  or  ten. 

In  order  to  outwit  Mr.  Black  Duck, 
you  have  to  work  both  brawn  and  brain, 
with  plenty  of  both.  The  first  thing,  of 
course,  is  to  find  where  the  ducks  are 
using.  As  a rule  the  natives  who  use  the 
marshes  as  a workshop  for  their  pro- 
fession of  fishing,  trapping,  or  hay  cut- 
ting, can  give  you  the  best  line  upon  this 
important  phase,  after  you  get  under 
their  skin. 

When  you  have  selected  your  pond, 
or  ponds,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
gunners,  the  next  thing  is  to  build  your 
blinds.  Where  the  entire  pond  is  small 
enough  to  be  within  gunshot  from  a 
small  point,  a single  blind  only  should  be 
placed  as  it  is  both  dangerous  and  ex- 
tremely annoying  to  he  compelled  to 
keep  one  eye  on  a blind  across  the  pond 
during  a salvo  of  quick  shooting  and 
hope  at  the  same  time  the  other  fellow 
is  equally  considerate  of  you.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  far  a stay  shot  will  carry, 
especially  with  a stiff  breeze,  when  the 
heavy  duck  loads  are  used  in  a choke 
bore  gun.  I have  had  shot  drop  around 
me  fully  a hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  shooter,  spent  probably,  but  not 
pleasant  to  get  in  the  eye. 

If  possible  it  is  always  advisable  to  build 
the  face  of  the  blind  opposite  to  the  pre- 
vailing winds.  A duck  always  rises  and 
lights  head  into  the  wind,  upon  the  same 
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principle  as  an  aviator,  and,  as  a rule, 
comes  down  upon  his  objective,  circles 
around  and  darts  down  to  the  surface. 
If  he  flies  over  your  blind  on  the  direct 
flight  when  he  is  giving  the  whole  pano- 
rama the  once  over,  he  is  almost  certain 
to  see  you,  your  dog,  or  your  gun,  and 
he  continues  at  undiminished  speed  and 
you  usually  see  him  too  late  for  a suc- 
cessful shot. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  facing 
the  wind,  you  will  probably  see  him  com- 
ing head  on,  and  when  he  diminishes 
speed  on  his  circle  and  drops  lower  you 
will  have  a chance  for  a more  advan- 
tageous shot  even  if  you  are  spotted. 

The  best  blinds  are  built  of  chicken 
wire  with  native  reeds  and  hay  woven 
between  the  meshes  and  a loose  flap 
similarly  covered  to  be  closed  after  the 
occupants  are  inside.  It  is  essential  that 
the  back  of  the  blind  be  covered  as  thor- 
oughly as  the  sides  and  front,  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  The  blinds  should  be  set 
up  several  weeks  before  the  gunning 
season  so  that  the  ducks  will  become 
familiar  with  them  and  assume  that  they 
are  a part  of  the  natural  landscape. 

When  the  ducks  are  using  the  creeks 
or  coves,  it  is  possible  to  drag  a punt 
in  a narrow  gut  among  the  reeds  and 
have  a natural  blind,  but,  as  a rule,  the 
black-duck  does  his  feeding  w'ell  off 
shore  when  on  open  water  and  uses  the 
marsh  ponds  for  an  alternative  during 
the  night  or  high  winds. 


A common  mistake  is  made  in  building 
blinds  too  large.  The  closer  the  sides 
are  to  the  occupant  the  better  concealed 
he  will  be,  and  three  feet  square  is  ample 
room  for  a single  blind,  as  all  shooting 
will  be  done  in  a standing  position  over 
the  top  of  it,  so  that  the  top  should  not 
be  above  the  arm  pits  w'hcn  standing. 
A cartridge  bo.x  is  an  ideal  seat  and  a 
couple  of  planks  should  be  on  the  bot- 
tom for  a foot  rest,  as  your  feet  get 
plenty  cool  enough  without  being  im- 
mersed in  cold  water  or  muck,  while  you 
have  nothing-  to  do  but  think  about  how 
cold  you  are. 


A FTER  the  blinds  are  settled,  the  next 
thing  to  get  set  is  the  decoys.  There' 
is  only  one  decoy  for  a black-duck  and 
that  is  another  black-duck,  preferably 
hatched  from  real  wild  black-duck  eggs 
collected  from  the  marshes.  Many  of 
the  baymen  make  quite  a business  of 
hatching  these  eggs  under  domestic 
ducks,  or  even  hens,  and  spend  hours 
teaching  them  to  quack  upon  the  slight- 
est provocation,  or  in  answer  to  a signal 
from  their  master.  A good  pair  of 
quackers  bring  from  five  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars and  are  worth  all  they  cost.  Some 
hunters  use  from  ten  to  fifteen  decoys, 
but  I gradually  cut  my  flock  down  to 
six  and  am  satisfied  that  I get  as  good 
results  with  that  number.  Six  ducks  can 
be  carried  in  an  eel  pot  across  the  back 
instead  of  in  a crate,  necessary  with  a 
greater  number,  which  has  to  be  carried 
by  two  persons,  and  the  saving  of  time 
and  trouble  in  setting  out  and  taking  in 
one-half  as  many  decoys  is  an  item  to  be 
considered  also. 

I have  tried  the  foot  and  neck  fasten- 
ing, but  prefer  the  latter,  on  account  of 
its  leaving  the  feet  free  to  work  about, 
and  it  seems  less  likely  to  foul  up  than 
the  foot  line,  which  is  in  constant  mo- 
tion. I keep  a collar  on  each  duck’s  neck 
with  a snap  fastener  attached  which  the 
ducks  become  accustomed  to  and  can  be 
snapped  on  or  off  a loop  in  the  mooring 
cord  very  quickly.  If  the  depth  of  the 
water  and  bottom  permit  wading  out  for 


any  distance,  I prefer  to  moor  each  duck 
to  a separate  stake  stuck  down  into  the 
mud  below  the  surface.  Of  course,  if 
this  cannot  be  done  they  must  be  tossed 
out  with  an  anchor  and  separate  line 
running  to  the  shore.  I have  known 
these  anchors  to  get  foul  in  such  a way 
as  to  cause  the  shore  lines  to  part  when 
being  dragged  in  and  the  decoy  then 
becomes  game  and  is  added  to  the  daily 
bag  after  being  retrieved  by  the  spaniel. 

It  is  advisable  to  set  the  decoys  off 
to  one  side  from  the  blind,  rather  than  in 
front  of  it,  so  the  ducks  in  darting  over 
the  decoys  will  not  be  over  the  blind. 


The  decoys  should  be  in  easy  gunshot 
as  many  times  the  quarry  will  come  to 
the  outside  edge  of  them  and  wheel  off. 

A good  native  decoy  duck  will  enjoy 
the  role  of  Judas  he  is  called  upon  to 
perform  and  soon  learns  the  procedure 
of  the  hunt.  He  will  quack  and  splash 
with  delight  upon  being  put  on  his  native 
heath,  even  if  moored,  and  after  a few 
flutters  and  struggles,  more  as  a safety 
valve  for  his  high  spirits  than  in  an  ef- 
fort to  escape,  he  will  settle  down  to 
feeding  and  dipping  quite  contentedly. 

A healthy  duck  in  good  condition  will  sit 
upon  the  water  with  his  tail  at  a rakish 
angle  pointed  skyward  and  the  water 
will  roll  off  his  feathers  like  balls  of 
mercury.  If  a decoy  is  sluggish  with 
tail  drooping,  or  shows  signs  of  being 
wet,  it  should  be  removed  from  the  water 
at  once  and  placed  into  the  crate  inside 
the  blind.  A great  many  decoys  are 
killed  each  year  by  too  much  exposure,  | 
after  a long  period  of  loafing  in  a pen  or  | 
crate.  Unless  he  is  in  good  condition, 
his  oil-producing  organs  do  not  function 
and  this  oil  is  as  necessary  to  insulate 
his  body  from  the  water,  as  scales  are  to 
a fish.  It  is  better  not  to  feed  the  decoys  ' 
the  morning  before  using  them,  as  they 
will  not  only  be  more  active  and  sensi-  ' 
tive  but  also  will  feed  while  in  the  pond,  j 
giving  a more  natural  aspect  to  the  stool. 

The  best  type  of  gun  to  use  is  entirely  ! 
a matter  of  individual  preference,  so  j 
long  as  it  is  of  the  long  barrel  choke- 
bore  type,  built  to  stand  heavy  loads  of 
smokeless  powder.  The  most  popular 
duck  load  is  drams  of  smokeless 
powder  or  28  grains  of  ballistite  and 
ounces  of  Nos.  5 or  6 chilled  shot,  i 
which  will  make  a light  field  gun  sit  up  i 
and  do  the  white  mule  act  to  perfection. 

T is  surprising  how  easy  it  is  to  mis-  1 
judge  the  distance  a black-duck  is 
away,  especially  in  the  early  morning 
haze  or  the  twilight  of  evening.  He  is 
so  big  and  his  color  is  in  such  sharp 
contrast  to  the  atmosphere  and  back- 
ground of  sky  that  you  would  swear 
that  you  could  see  his  eyes  at  sixty 
yards  when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  i 
distance  is  about  the  limit  for  consistent  I 
kills,  although  frequently  a stray  shot  in  t 
the  head  or  wing  joint  will  bring  one  ! 
down  at  seventy-five  or  eighty  yards. 

A black-duck  when  darting  out  of  the  | 
air  down  to  the  decoys  makes  an  easy  i 
target  if  played  correctly  and  the  trick  I 
of  the  game  is  to  get  him  to  make  a ! 
perfect  dart,  and  having  accomplished  I 
this,  he  should  be  yours.  Many  gunners  I 
make  the  mistake  of  waiting  until  the 
quarry  lights  upon  the  water,  in  order 
to  get  an  easy  shot.  This  is  quite  the  ! 
contrary,  as  a duck  on  the  water  is  the  ! 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  miss,  espe-  j 
daily  when  swimming,  and  his  stream  i 
line  design  is  a “bear”  for  deflecting 
shot.  A head  hit  is  almost  essential  in 
this  situation  and  a duck’s  head  will  fit 
nicely  in  the  holes  of  a pattern  of  shot 
at  thirty  yards.  The  best  target  is  ob- 
tained by  waiting  until  the  duck  has 
dropped  within  about  twenty  yards  of 
the  blind  and  then  raise  up.  He  will 
immediately  be  thrown  into  confusion 


Watching  for  the  early  afternoon  flight 
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Waiting  in  a blind  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River  for  a restless  black  duck  to  come  along 


and  usually  throws  himself  backward  in 
an  attempt  to  climb  upward,  giving  an 
ideal  shot.  The  mistakes  of  rising  too 
soon  and  waiting  too  long  are  practised 
about  equally,  I think.  If  a duck  is  dart- 
ing toward  the  decoys  he  will  continue 
unless  he  sees  through  the  blind  or  over 
it,  so  there  is  no  occasion  to  spoil  his 
decision  to  give  you  an  easy  shot,  and 
if  you  wait  too  long  and  let  him  get 
down  too  low,  he  wdll  skim  across  the 
surface  with  surprising  speed,  presenting 
a difficult  cross  and  angle  shot,  which 
is  an  ideal  producer  of  profanity. 

Of  course,  there  are  the  usual  long- 
shots  when  the  duck  flys  over  the  blind 
without  paying  fhe  slightest  attention  to 
the  decoys,  and  at  express  train  speed, 
although  on  account  of  his  momentum 
and  the  wind  behind  him,  he  seems  to 
be  moving  quite  leisurely.  It  is  this 
shooting  which  gladdens  the  heart  of 
the  ammunition  manufacturer  and  has 
very  little  effect  upon  the  natural  in- 
crease of  the  game  in  question. 

Regarding  this  latter  point,  there  is 
no  imminent  danger  of  shooting  out  the 
black-duck.  He  is  hardy  and  wary  and 
does  not  fall  in  with  the  methods  which 
result  in  large  kills  like  his  cousins  the 
broad-bill  and  canvas-back.  He  is  large- 
ly a citizen  of  the  state  wherein  he  is 
hunted,  having  probably  been  hatched 
and  raised  on  the  bank  of  the  very 
pond  he  is  now  using  for  his  winter 
quarters.  If  food  becomes  scarce  or 
the  ponds  dry  up  or  freeze  he  migrates, 
but  only  to  more  suitable  living  condi- 
tions. As  a'  result  he  is  big  and  fat 
during  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
which  is  seldom  the  case  with  the 
migrating  species  after  their  first  fall 
flight  from  the  Arctic  regions. 

His  worst  enemies  are  spring  floods, 
which  float  the  eggs  out  of  the  nest, 
and  crows,  hawks  and  owls,  which  not 


only  prey  upon  the  young,  but  are  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  a diet  of  duck  eggs, 
fresh  or  otherwise.  It  is  the  unwritten 
law  of  the  marsh  to  pot  each  and  every 
one  of  these  air  sharks  which  come 
within  range,  even  at  the  risk  of  spoil- 
ing a prospective  shot  at  a duck,  and 
hundreds  are  killed  during  each  season. 

Added  to  the  duck’s  summer  enemies 
are  the  so-called  human  beings  who  love 
to  kill  for  the  killing  sake,  and  the  less 
chance  the  victim  has  for  escape,  or  the 
less  effort  required  upon  their  part,  the 
better  they  like  it.  I refer  to  the 
“nimrod”  who  delights  in  shooting  into 
a flock  of  half  grown  ducks  in  the  late 
summer,  paddling  about  in  a pond.  For- 
tunately this  class  has  become  fewer 
each  year,  as  the  baymen  have  learned 
it  was  to  their  advantage  to  protect  the 
game  for  selfish  reasons,  if  no  other, 
and  reap  the  benefits  when  the  “sports,” 
as  the  poor  overworked  office  workers, 
taking  a few  days  vacation,  are  called 
by  them,  come  clown  in  the  fall  with 
open  purse  and  hand. 


Ready  to  start 


D EGARDING  the  size  of  the  kills,  the 
^ usual  ratio  between  truth  and  fiction 
prevails,  as  is  usual  with  all  reports  as 
to  the  result  of  any  sport  requiring 
prowess  and  luck.  It  is  common  to  hear 
of  bags  of  fifty  or  sixty  ducks  spoken 
of  in  an  offhand  manner  by  the  wor- 
shippers at  the  shrine  of  the  black-duck, 
but  when  these  tales  are  true  it  usually 
happens  that  four  or  five  were  in  the 
party  and  two  days’  shooting  were  en- 
joyed to  round  out  that  number.  A 
person  killing  single  handed  ten  black- 
ducks  has  had  a wonderful  day  and 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  match  hags  with 
anyone  at  the  show-down.  The  legal 
limit  in  the  State  of  Delaware  is  twenty- 
five  ducks  per  day,  per  man,  and  I can 
safely  say  that  no  law  among  the 
archives  of  the  Diamond  State  is  less 
liable  to  infraction  than  this  one.  I will 
not  say  how  much  credit  the  hunters 
deserve,  however,  for  their  law  abiding 
tendencies.  If  the  Volstead  law  \vas  as 
little  violated  there  would  be  a terrible 
increase  in  deaths  from  pneumonia  and 
influenza,  I have  no  doubt. 

The  black-duck  is  sometimes  given  a 
more  euphoneous  title  such  as  a black 
mallard,  etc.  However,  such  embellish- 
ments arc  entirely  unnecessary ; all  who 
know  him,  respect  him  and  his  prowess ; 
he  is  a native  son  and  knows  native  con- 
ditions, and  how  to  handle  them ; he  can 
be  fooled,  but  it  requires  skill,  patience 
and  no  end  of  hard,  cold  work,  early 
and  late,  but  at  the  end,  when  he  is 
removed  from  the  piping  hot  oven  of 
the  old  shipmate  range,  after  a quick 
twenty-minute  hake,  five  pounds  of  flesh, 
fat  and  muscle,  flavored  by  the  wild 
things  which  grow  upon  the  wind-swept 
marshes,  he  may  well  he  called  “the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all.” 
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A MOOSE  HUNT  IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK* 

HOPE  LONG  DEFERRED  BRINGS  AT  LAST  ITS  RECOMPENSE  IN  THE  COM-  I 

PLETE  REALIZATION  OF  A SUCCESSFUL  TRIP  INTO  THE  NORTH  WOODS 


Ever  since  I was  a kid  big  enough 
to  pack  a .22  I had  longed  and 
hoped  that  the  time  would  come 
when  I could  afford  the  pleasure 
of  a big-game  hunt  in  either  Maine  or 
New  Brunswick.  I wanted  to  feel  the 
thrill  of  bringing  down  a big  moose,  the 
monarch  antler  - bearer  of  the  North 
American  continent.  Using  Forest  and 
Stream  as  my  guide,  I scanned  each 
number  from  cover  to  cover,  scheming, 
planning,  collecting  and  storing  data  ob- 
tained therefrom,  until  I felt  as  though 
I knew  the  moose  country  like  an  old- 
timer. 

Several  years  later  the  cherished  dream 
of  my  youth  was  actually  realized — to  my 
heart’s  content.  Occasion  then  brought 
me  from  the  Pacific  coast,  where  I was 
stationed  for  a time,  to  Grand  Falls, 
N.  B.,  a little  town  of  not  more  than 
2,500  people,  located  in  good  moose  coun- 
try, about  ten  miles  from  the  state  line 
of  Maine. 

Its  existence  grew  out  of  the  potato 
and  lumber  industry,  and  although  it 
had  the  appearance,  at  first  glance,  of  be- 
ing a slow,  sleepy,  shiftless  little  place, 
it  could  boast  of  a greater  number  of 
honest-to-God-He-men  than  the  major- 
ity of  towns  its  size,  for  here  were  the 
real  Canadian  pioneers,  a hardy  mixture 
of  Canadian  - French  sprinkled  among 
them.  Were  not  these  fellows  recog- 
nized as  the  most  active  and  daring  lum- 
berjacks of  all?  Watch  them  ride  a sub- 
merged eight-inch  log  down  a swiftly- 
moving  current,  dodging  in  and  out, 
narrowly  missing  large  chunks  of  float- 
ing ice,  balancing  themselves  with  only 
a pike-pole,  then  maneuvering  so  as  to 
bring  their  log  close  enough  to  the  bank 
to  jump  clear,  and  judge  for  yourselves. 

I found  this  country  intensely  inter- 
esting, and  my  spare  time  during  the 
eighteen  months  spent  there  was  mostly 
occupied  with  fishing  and  hunting.  Roy 
and  Frank  Reed,  two  close  friends  of 
mine,  went  into  conference  with  me 
whenever  opportunity  permitted,  and 
they  took  great  delight  in  giving  me 
startling  stories  of  their  several  moose 
hunts. 

My  anticipation  of  a moose  hunt  grew 
to  such  a pitch  that  I could  hardly  wait 
for  the  hunting  season  to  open,  and 
although  I made  no  elaborate  prepara- 
tions for  the  event,  I would  catch  my- 
self dropping  into  a hardware  store,  cas- 
ual like,  purchasing  an  occasional  neces- 
sity, such  as  a hunting  knife,  a hatchet, 
or  box  of  cartridges,  etc.,  weeks  before 
the  hunting  season  opened. 

Finally  our  plans  were  all  carefully 
made  for  September  16th,  and  we 
were  to  start  early  on  the  morning  after 
the  season  opened  for  the  headwaters 
of  the  Salmon  River,  a country  where 
Frank,  the  older  of  the  two  boys,  knew 
every  portage,  trail  and  bog.  Then — 


By  JACK  CRAGO 

something  happened.  Women  entered 
the  case.  They  threw  a large  unexpected 
chunk  into  our  carefully  greased  wheels 
of  progress  that  knocked  us  stupefied, 
and  when  we  came  to  we  found  that  they 
had  made  up  our  minds  to  take  them 
to  Fredericton  to  the  Provincial  Exposi- 
tion, an  affair  that  lasted  from  Septem- 
ber 15th  to  September  20th.  The  argu- 
ments that  those  women  used  in  their 
behalf  would  have  made  an  attorney- 
general  blush  with  envy.  If  we  were 
going  hunting,  they  insisted,  it  was  only 
fair  that  they  should  be  taken  to  the 
Exposition,  and  when  a woman  insists — 
well,  its  do  or  die. 

We  started  for  Fredericton,  as  per  or- 
ders, on  the  15th,  and  on  a little  station 
platform,  about  half-way  between  Fred- 
ericton and  Grand  Falls,  a hunter  was 
standing  beside  a dead  moose.  He  had 
bagged  his  game  early  that  morning  and 
was  waiting  to  ship  it  to  his  home  in  St. 
John.  The  sight  of  the  wonderful  head 
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Calling  him  up 

of  this  monstrous  animal  fired  my  am- 
bitions to  such  an  extent  that  I could 
think  of  little  else  but  moose  during  the 
trip.  I would  dream  of  moose  by  night, 
and  more  than  once  was  awakened  by 
Frank  with  a healthy  poke  in  my  ribs 
just  as  I was  about  to  knock  down  a 
big  one  with  a club  or  tackle  one  bare- 
handed, as  I thrashed  around  in  bed. 
And  if  the  party  happened  to  be  walking 
down  the  street  and  it  came  to  a sport- 
ing goods  store,  right  then  and  there  the 
party  halted  until  I had  satisfied  my 
curiosity,  or  until  I had  been  dragged 
away.  They  all  swore  that  I was  moose- 
crazy,  and  I think  I was. 

The  hours  dragged  like  weeks,  and  oh, 
what  a relief  I felt  as  we  sat  in  the  train 
ready  to  depart  for  home ! 


A S I consult  my  diary  I find  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st  we  were  all 
packed  ready  for  a quick  getaway  the 
next  morning,  but  then  came  another  dis- 
appointment. Not  women  this  time; 
worse  — potatoes.  “Paw”  Reed  came 
driving  into  town,  and  upon  being  in- 
formed that  Frank  and  Roy  had  returned 
from  the  Exposition,  he  located  the  party 
and  lined  us  all  up  at  the  little  hotel  bar. 
After  a sudden  outburst  of  generosity 
by  settin’  ’em  up  three  consecutive  times, 
we  just  knew  that  something  was  wrong. 
Finally,  leading  Roy  over  into  the 
corner,  he  confidentially  began : “Now, 
you  know  that  if  we  don’t  get  those 
spuds  into  the  cellar  before  you  go,  it’ll 
be  too  late  when  you  get  back.  Just 
think  what  it’ll  mean  if  it  snows  or 
freezes,”  etc.,  etc. 

I listened  intently  for  some  moments, 
then  ventured  to  ask  Frank  just  how 
big  a patch  of  potatoes  they  had. 

“Only  a small  patch.  Eight  acres,”  he 
answered  unconcernedly. 

I stared  at  him.  “Eight  acres  of  po- 
tatoes,” I repeated  unconsciously  a few 
seconds  later.  To  harvest  eight  acres  of 
potatoes  on  our  old  farm  in  Michigan  it  : 
would  take  at  least  a month,  I reflected,  ■ 
and  the  backaches,  the  sore,  stiff  knees, 
the  fingers  done  up  in  cotton  rags,  all  ^ 
came  back  to  me  as  though  it  were  yes-  , 
terday ; the  thought  gave  me  a nauseated 
feeling  as  I saw  the  high  hope  of  ful- 
filling my  lifelong  desire  being  crushed  , 
hopelessly.  ! 

“It’ll  take  a month,  won't  it,  Frank?”  ' 
I queried  a few  moments  later  with  a 
sickly  quiver  in  my  voice. 

“Naw;  two  acres  a day,”  he  answered  ■ 
with  a smile  at  the  look  of  discourage- 
ment on  my  face.  '“All  the  neighbors 
help,  and  we  dig  ’em  with  the  team,”  he 
added. 

“Tell  ya  what  I'll  do,”  butted  in  Paw 
Reed.  "If  ya  help  me  to  get  the  spuds 
in  the  cellar  I'll  drive  the  outfit  of  ya 
over  to  \'ealla  Fonteau's  place  the  minute  i 
we're  done.  Zat  fair  enough?”  and  he 
glanced  from  one  to  the  other  of  us. 

Fonteau’s  place  was  the  last  outpost  of 
civilization  on  the  Salmon  River  portage 
before  entering  the  forest,  and  we  had 
already  made  arrangements  with  the 
owner  to  haul  us  into  camp.  However, 
after  much  parleying,  it  was  agreed  that 
with  the  potatoes  in  the  cellar  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
hunting  as  much  and  as  long  as  we  liked, 
and  the  agreement  was  sealed  with  sev- 
eral jolts  of  good  old  Scotch. 

Next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  frost  left 
the  ground,  “the  crew”  was  all  on  hand. 
A heavy  team  was  attached  to  the  digger 
and  soon  a yellowish,  white  stream  of 
tubers  were  tumbling  from  the  rear  of 
that  digger  that  would  have  made  any 
Michigander’s  eyes  snap  with  amaze- 
ment. 
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The  great  animal  walked  out  in  plain  sight 


Those  of  my  readers  who  have  never 
I had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  or  living 
in  a potato  country,  just  picture  in  your 
i mind  a moment  a field  of  potatoes  bear- 
! ing  on  an  average  of  more  than  100  bar- 
I rels  to  the  acre  and  of  two  and  three- 
! quarter  bushels  to  the  barrel.  This  is 
the  average  yield  of  a New  Brunswick 
field  that  has  been  properly  cared  for. 

As  I watched  row  after  row  fall  be- 
hind the  digger,  it  was  no  longer  a ques- 
' tion  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  we  would 
! dig  two  acres  a day  but  of  how  would 
I gygr  o-gt  them  picked  up ; the  ground 
was  almost  white  with  them. 

“Nothin’  smaller  than  a hen’s  egg, 
mind;  leave  the  small  ones  stay  on  the 
I ground  and  we’ll  pick  ’em  up  later  for 
the  ‘hawgs,’  ” Paw  Reed  instructed  the 
pickers,  who  were  paid  five  cents  a barrel 
I for  picking. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  third  day,  while  Frank  and  I were 
loading  some  barrels  to  take  to  the  cel- 
lar, one  of  the  pickers  came  up  and 
[touching  me  on  the  shoulder  pointed 
Towards  an  adjoining  field.  Upon  look- 
jing  in  the  direction  indicated,  the  sight 
that  greeted  my  eyes  will  remain  in  my 
i memory  as  long  as  I live,  for  there  stood 
ja  cow  moose  with  her  half-grown  calf 
inot  over  300  yards  from  where  we  were 
'at  work.  They  were  about  fifty  paces 
ifrom  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  stood 
looking  at  us  curiously  for  at  least  a full 
i minute,  then  they  suddenly  turned  and 
walked  back  into  the  timber. 

I In  this  length  of  time  my  eyes  had 
[watered  in  my  excitement  so  that  I had 
to  wipe  them  two  or  three  times,  but  on 
looking  around  me  I found  that  hardly 
half  of  the  pickers  had  stopped  their 
; work  to  look  up ; such  sights  as  a cow 
i moose  near  the  settlement  was  no  cause 
for  excitement. 

At  four  o’clock  the  fourth  afternoon 
[the  last  barrel  of  potatoes  was  in  the  cel- 
:lar,  840  barrels  by  actual  count,  and 
! enough  remained  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg 
or  smaller  to  feed  the  “hawgs”  all  winter. 
Paw  Reed’s  face  beamed  as  he  produced 
a bottle  of  Scotch  and  poured  the  older 
hands  a generous  “slug”  all  around,  sug- 
gesting at  that  time  that  Frank  and  I 
had  better  hitch  up  and  go  to  town  and 
fetch  out  anything  we  needed  for  the 
trip,  as  we  would  be  on  our  way  early 
the  next  morning.  Frank  and  I fol- 
lowed Paw’s  suggestion,  returning  some 
time  in  the  wee  sma’  hours  with  every- 
thing necessary  to  make  a hunting  trip  a 
success,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  in 
the  morning  except  to  transfer  our  load 
from  the  spring  .wagon  to  the  farm 
wagon  and  be  on  our  way. 

ON  September  26th,  at  8 A.  M.,  our 
wagon  was  loaded  and  the  team 
hitched  to  it.  Roy,  Frank  and  I sat  im- 
patiently on  the  load,  and  Paw  crawled 
up  over  the  front  wheel.  Fie  placed 
both  hands  on  the  back  of  the  wagon 
seat  and  gave  the  load  the  “once  over” 
critically.  “If  it  don’t  break  and  all  run 
out,  it  ought  to  ride  good,”  he  snorted 
as  he  twisted  one  side  of  his  face  in  an 
impressive  wink  at  me.  and  grabbing  up 
the  reins  as  he  turned  yelled,  “Giddap.” 


We  were  off  at  last  on  the  first  lap  of 
our  moose  hunt. 

Letting  the  team  walk  leisurely  over 
the  rough  roads  we  reached  Fonteau’s 
place  earily  in  the  afternoon,  and  here 
I got  my  first  impression  of  the  genuine 
Canadian-French  frontiersman.  A little 
two-room  log  house,  rather  neatly  built, 
standing  on  a corner  of  about  six  acres 
of  clearing  in  th^  midst  of  a dense  forest, 
a small  barn,  a team  of  horses  and  a 
cow  were  this  man’s  earthly  possessions. 
Why  he  had  chosen  this  particular  spot, 
and  how  he  had  mustered  up  the  courage 
and  taken  the  time  to  clear  it  up,  and 
why  he  had  practicably  isolated  himself, 
wife  and  child  from  civilization,  his  near- 
est neighbors  being  miles  away,  were 
questions  that  flashed  through  my  mind. 
The  only  answer  seemed  to  be  that  ad- 
venturers must  lead  if  civilization  was  to 
follow. 

After  we  had  eaten  a hasty  lunch,  pre- 
pared by  our  hostess,  and  the  team  had 
been  fed,  we  transferred  our  load  to  an- 
other wagon  and  Paw  Reed  departed 
homeward.  We  heard  the  old  codger 
singing  above  the  rattle  of  the  wagon 
for  several  minutes  after  he  had  left  us. 

We  sat  around  talking  until  supper 
time  and  then  smacked  our  lips  over  one 
of  the  best  meals  of  venison  steak  that 
I have  ever  tasted,  as  Vealla  had  shot 
a two-point  buck  only  the  day  before,  a 
part  of  which  still  hung  from  a tree  near 
the  house. 

After  supper  Roy,  feeling  more  am- 
bitious than  the  rest  of  us,  .shouldered 
his  rifle  and  slowly  sauntered  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  clearing.  He  was  not 
gone  more  than  fifteen  minutes  before 
we  heard  a shot,  and  running  up  we 
found  him  bending  oyer  a four-point 
buck.  My  excitement  at  this  sight  was 


almost  irrepressible,  for  here  was  the 
first  large  wild  animal  that  I had  ever 
had  the  opportunity  to  touch  my  hands 
to  before  its  life’s  warmth  had  left  the 
body. 

We  soon  had  the  buck  dressed  and 
carried  to  the  house  where  it  was  hung 
up  to  drain  Being  now  assured  that  we 
had  sufficient  meat  to  last  a few  days 
at  least  we  felt  greatly  relieved  and  set- 
tled down  for  a smoke  and  a little  talk 
before  rolling  in.  Frank  and  Vealla  did 
most  of  the  talking,  having  worked  in 
the  same  logging  camp  years  before,  and 
they  found  many  topics  to  discuss,  while 
Roy  and  I made  interested  listeners. 
The  conversation  switched  to  farming 
finally,  and  Vealla  sprung  a good  one. 
He  had  received  a letter  from  a friend 
in  Manitoba  explaining  the  wonders  of 
that  great  wheat  country  and  inviting 
him  to  visit  him  the  coming  summer. 
He  said:  “My  frien’  has  one  veri  beeg 
farm,  yes,  so  beeg  she  send  the  hired 
man  away  with  the  plow  to-morrow 
morning  and  she  don't  come  home  till 
las’  night.” 

“What  docs  he  mean  ?’’  I said  to  my- 
self, staring  at  Vealla  and  repeating  his 
words,  trying  to  get  their  meaning  if 
there  was  any.  Frank  noticed  the  per- 
plexed look  on  my  face  and  burst  out 
laughing.  What  Vealla  meant,  he  ex- 
plained, was  that  his  friend  had  a farm 
so  large  that  it  would  take  the  hired  man 
two  days  to  turn  one  furrow  around  it. 

With  many  a good  story  and  hearty 
laugh  the  evening  passed  so  quickly  that 
it  was  ten  o’clock  before  we  realized  it; 
then  with  a little  toddy  for  a “night  cap” 
we  climbed  the  ladder  to  the  garret  and 
were  soon  in  the  blankets,  fast  asleep. 

{Continued  on  page  462) 
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Forest  and  Stream 


GUNNING  FOR  THE  RUFFED  GROUSE 

THE  STORY  OF  A DAY’S  SHOOTING  IN  THE  EARLY  SEASON  WHICH  CON-  ' 

TAINS  A GREAT  DEAL  OF  PRACTICAL  INFORMATION  FOR  THE  HUNTER  ; 

By  GEORGE  S.  BROWN 


IT  was  the  evening  of  October  7th; 
the  next  day  would  be  the  first  of 
the  open  season  on  partridge  in  Con- 
necticut. Our  plant  employs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  500  hands,  and  being 
situated  in  a small  borough  of  about 
3,500  population,  with  woods,  rivers  and 
lakes  all  around  us,  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  imagine  that  many  of  the  boys  find 
much  pleasure  with  the  rod  and  gun. 
Reports  showed  the  usual  number  of 
ruffed  grouse,  quail,  rabbits  and  gray 
squirrels.  For  the  previous  two  or  three 
Saturdays,  there  had  been  increased  at- 
tendance at  the  traps  to  see  if  we  still 
had  the  knack  of  hitting  flying  targets. 
Take  it  all  in  all  the  shooting  fever  had 
struck  us  hard,  and  some  of  us  even 
laid  awake  at  night  a little  longer  than 
usual  viewing  ourselves  in  our  mind’s 
eye,  as  we  brought  down  birds  under 
most  difficult  conditions. 

During  the  summer  everyone  had  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  utmost  to  bring  our 
plant  efficiency  up  to  the  top  notch. 
Some  of  the  boys  had  stuck  to  their 
jobs  not  only  through  the  regular  week’s 
run,  but  also  on  Saturday  afternoons  to 
keep  things  up  to  the  scratch.  The  hunt- 
ing season  was  coming  and  some  of 
them  were  hunters.  I’m  one  myself,  so 
I knew  what  would  make  them  forget 
all  that  extra  time  and  hard  labor ; a 
day  off  now  and  then  after  the  game 
birds ; a chance  to  get  up  early  and 
get  into  those  old  canvas  trousers  and 
hunting  coat ; to  pick  out  a good  load 
and  then  pick  out  a *good  place.  Best 
of  all,  the  boys  knew  that  I knew  what 
they  liked. 

I went  into  our  power  house  where 
the  steam  turbine  was  whining  away  as 
it  furnished  the  “juice”  to  drive  our 
spindles  and  looms.  The  assistant  super- 
intendent and  the  master  mechanic  were 
there  and  I felt  quite  sure  that  they 
were  telling  each  other  just  what  crack 
shots  they  were. 

“If  I’m  half  an  hour  late  tomorrow 
morning  will  it  be  all  right,  Mr. 
Brown?”  inquired  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent. “I’d  like  to  skip  over  and  get 
a crack  at  a partridge.” 

“Why  don’t  you  take  the  whole  day 
off?”  I answered.  “Take  Mr.  Cheney 
with  you.  I cannot  go  myself  till  late 
in  the  afternoon  so  I’ll  stick  around 
while  you  get  the  limit.  Of  course,  if 
you  don’t  wish  to  go — ” 

“Oh,  we’ll  go  all  right !”  was  the  an- 
swer and  I saw  that  I had  hit  them  on  a 
tender  spot.  Already  they  could  smell 
the  wet  leaves,  could  see  themselves 
stepping  along  gingerly  with  every  nerve 
on  edge  and  every  muscle  tense  as  they 
closed  in  on  a thicket  of  wild  grape- 
vines and  bull  briers  where  they  knew 
a ruffed  grouse  was  crouching.  Why, 
blame  it  all,  I got  the  same  smell  and 


ankle-high  shoes  with  “Neolin”  soles  and 
leather  heels.  The  rubber  composition 
soles  prevent  all  slipping  when  creeping 
up  ledges  and  give  the  sportsman  a sure 
foothold  which  adds  much  to  his  confi- 
dence and  also  allows  him  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  business  and  not  be  compelled  to 
pick  out  every  spot  before  he  steps.  The 
leather  heels  are  to  be  preferred  to  rub- 
ber for  they  retain  their  shape.  The 
rubber  heel  when  subjected  to  severe  use 
over  rocks  and  sharp  stubs  soon  has  its 
edges  worn  away  and  becomes  rounded 
to  such  an  extent  that  one  has  trouble 
with  ankle  strain  from  the  rolling  of 
the  shoe.  I can  cut  a pair  of  rubber 
heels  to  pieces  in  one  good  day’s  hunt  in 
New  England  pastures. 

I wear  the  heaviest  canvas  trousers  I , 
can  secure.  Double  at  the  knee  and  seat.  ' 
Single  thickness  canvas  soon  becomes 
punctured  when  pushing  and  tearing 
one’s  way  through  brier  thickets.  In 
such  places  the  gun  is  held  by  the  grip 
in  the  right  hand  raised  above  the  head 
with  the  barrels  pointing  straight  up. 
The  left  hand  may  be  covered  with  a 
light  flexible  glove  and  used  to  fend 
from  the  face  objectionable  briers  and 
branches,  but  the  sportsman’s  coat  and 
trousers  must  stand  the  grief.  And  it 
takes  double  canvas  to  do  it.  Get  a 
rugged  suit  and  when  you  start  to  go 
through  a thicket  you  will  come  out  on 
the  other  side. 

Strong  heavy  canvas  leggins  are  a 
necessity.  They  prevent  sticks  and 
other  foreign  matter  from  getting  up 
inside  your  trouser  legs  and  inside  your  | 
shoes.  What  is  more  disagreeable  than 
to  have  a broken  twig  get  into  your  shoe 
and  work  down  underneath  your  foot  i 
when  you  really  haven’t  the  time  to 
waste  in  taking  off  your  shoe?  Snug- 
fitting  leggins  prevent  this.  They  should 
have  a spring  fastener  on  the  side  and  | 
thus  avoid  all  buckles,  straps  or  lacings  | 
which  are  forever  catching  in  the  under- 
brush and  pulling  at  one’s  legs  if  not 
tripping  the  sportsman  to  his  discomfort 
and  danger. 

If  you  can  get  a smooth,  snug-fitting 
leather  cap  with  just  a small  visor  to  [ 
shade  the  eyes  when  facing  the  sun,  you  i 
have  the  best  head  equipment  there  is  j 
for  this  sport.  A leather  cap  will  not 
catch  in  the  brush  or  briers  and  keep 
getting  yanked  off  your  head.  It  always  i 
seems  that  just  when  you  turn  to  pick  j 
up  your  hat  that  has  been  flirted  from 
your  head  while  you  are  working  your 
way  through  a thicket,  an  old  grouse  i 
thunders  out  and  away.  Don’t  have  a 
wide  brim  on  your  hat.  It  is  a handicap 
when  snap-shooting  where  you  must  be  | 
able  to  instantly  locate  the  spot  where 
the  first  rustle  of  a flushing  bird  occurs.  ; 
You  must  wheel  like  lightning,  clap  your  ! 
gun  to  your  shoulder  and — if  you  are 


On  the  ground 

was  fi^'uring  out  whether  that  bird  would 
make  a clean  get-away  through  the  thick 
early  season  foliage  or  would  I get  just 
one  quick  glimpse  telling  me  where  to 
slam  that  bunch  of  number  eight  shot. 

“Well,  good  luck  to  you !”  I wished 
them  and  I went  on  through  the  plant. 

On  Saturdays  we  shut  down  for  the 
week  at  11.30  A.  M.  and  I had  it  pretty 
well  figured  out  that  not  many  minutes 
after  I got  things  cleared  up  I would 
be  burning  mid-day  gasoline  in  my 
endeavor  to  reach  the  grouse  coverts. 
My  plans  materialized  all  right,  but 
there  was  all  sorts  of  delays  before  I 
got  aboard  the  runabout  and  left  for 
the  country.  It  was  after  three  o’clock 
before  I entered  the  woods  and  by  that 
time  the  outlook  was  gloomy  indeed, 
for  the  sky  had  become  completely  over- 
cast and  immediate  rain  threatened. 

A WORD  about  my  outfit  for  grouse 
hunting  might  not  come  amiss. 
Every  sportsman  has  some  particular 
things  to  which  he  gives  special  atten- 
tion. I must  have  suitable  footwear  or 
my  day  is  spoiled.  Not  that  I have 
tender  feet,  but  when  hunting  ruffed 
grouse  without  a dog,  the  hunter  must 
be  nimble  on  his  feet  and  also  sure  of 
not  slipping,  I wear  a pair  of  rugged 
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like  lightning — well,  perhaps  you  get  a 
shot  and  perhaps  you  don’t.  With  a 
broad  brim  on  your  hat  it  is  not  possible 
to  get  that  instant  location  of  sound  that 
the  snap  shooter  gets  with  a brimless 
hat.  To  the  man  who  is  quick  on  the 
trigger,  early  autumn  shooting  with  its 
dense  foliage  has  no  terrors. 

I have  tried  various  methods  of  carry- 
ing shells  but  a belt  is  the  most  satis- 
factory way  for  me.  Your  shells  never 
get  mixed  or  lost.  Have  a shoulder 
strap  to  support  the  weight  of  your  am- 
munition while  the  belt  itself  hangs  very 
loosely.  A tight  belt  is  an  abomination 
and  will  put  you  out  of  the  race  early 
in  the  day. 

A canvas  coat  with  plenty  of  pocket 
room  and  so  constructed  as  not  to  pull 
on  the  arms  when  raised  to  shoot  will 
fill  the  bill.  Put  your  hunting  license 
in  your  coat  pocket  and  keep  it  there. 
You  may  be  called  upon  to  produce  it 
at  any  time.  If  you  are  asked  to  show 
it,  don’t  get  peeved  for  the  more  times 
you  are  asked  to  produce  it  the  better 
the  interests  of  the  sportsmen  are  being- 
cared  for.  If  you 
are  hunting  with- 
out a license  and 
breaking  the  law, 
the  sooner  you  are 
apprehended  the 
better  for  other 
sportsmen. 

I OPENED  my 
^ gun  case  after 
obtaining  permis- 
sion to  hunt  on  the 
property  I had 
driven  to,  and  took 
out  my  gun.  It  is 
a sixteen  - gauge, 

26-inch  barrel, 
right  cylinder,  left 
modified  choke, 
weight  about 
pounds.  I use  a 
load  of  2p2  drams 
or  20  grains  of 
powder  and  1 
ounce  of  number  8 
shot.  Throughout 
the  grouse  season 
I use  no  other 
load.  It  is  effec- 
tive on  anything  in 
Connecticut  from 
quail  to  pheasant 
at  ranges  that  any- 
one expecting  to 
bag  game  would 
not  consider  exces- 
sive. Of  course,  I 
have  made  freak 
shots  same  as  most 
everybody  else,  but  I don’t  get  crazy 
about  them  or  the  gun  that  did  it.  Eor 
instance,  one  afternoon  I came  over  the 
brow  of  a hill  in  an  open  pasture.  Down 
below  me  were  two  big  chestnut  trees 
and  while  I progressed  up  jumped  three 
grouse.  They  were  heading  for  a wood 
some  distance  away.  I looked  at  them 
and  naturally  took  it  for  granted  that 
they  were  out  of  range  as  in  all  reason 
they  were.  Then  I decided  to  try  a shot. 


so  I raised  my  gun  and  giving  them  an 
enormous  lead  pressed  the  rear  trigger. 
A miss  of  course.  I then  swung  the  gun 
on  them  and  gave  the  same  bird  the 
right  barrel,  the  cylinder,  mind  you. 
The  bird  turned  over  and  came  down. 
When  I got  to  the  spot  where  that  bird 
fell  and  looked  back  to  where  I fired 
from,  I was  amazed  at  the  distance. 
One  single  shot  had  penetrated  the  bird’s 
head.  Just  a freak  shot  and  nothing 
more.  No  credit  to  me  or  to  the  gun. 
At  that  range,  the  ounce  of  shot  must 
have  been  scattered  over  half  the  pas- 
ture. 

I have  already  mentioned  that  it  had 
become  quite  cloudy  and  threatened  rain. 
By  the  time  I had  gotten  my  gun  to- 
gether and  had  slipped  on  my  cartridge 
belt  and  hunting  coat,  I made  up  my 
mind  that  it  was  only  a few  minutes  to 
rain. 

“Just  my  luck  !’’  I growled  as  I squint- 
ed at  the  lowering  clouds  and  then  hur- 
ried for  the  brush.  I hate  hunting  in 
the  wet  but  if  one  gets  started  before 
the  rain  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  going 


then  than  to  actually  start  out  in  the  rain. 

I didn’t  waste  any  time  prospecting 
around.  I knew  every  square  rod  of 
this  farm  and  headed  for  a bunch  of 
woods  near  at  hand.  A circular-shaped 
swamp  full  of  tall  maples  and  oaks.  No 
underbrush  to  speak  of  in  the  center  of 
this  swamp  but  around  the  entire  cir- 
cumference was  a thick  growth  of  brush 
of  all  kinds  with  many  groups  of  savins. 
Wild  grapevines  here  and  there  with 


many  clumps  of  thick  bull  briers.  Old 
decayed  logs  and  stumps  were  numerous 
and  all  of  them  showed  recent  traces  of 
grouse  picking  and  scratching. 

I started  in  to  circle  this  swamp  and 
zig-zagged  along  to  cover  all  the  ground. 
As  I was  pushing  my  way  through  a 
dense  place  where  it  was  impossible  to 
see  more  than  twenty  feet  ahead  on  ac- 
• count  of  the  leaves,  I heard  a grouse 
rise  out  in  front  of  me.  I knew  pretty 
nearly  where  that  bird  would  head  for. 
Others  had  selected  the  same  spot  in 
years  gone  by ; a corner  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  stone  walls  and  filled 
with  white  birches  and  bayberry  bushes. 
I hustled  right  over  to  that  place  and 
forced  my  way  right  through  the  brush, 
not  attempting  to  sneak  up  on  the  bird 
because  that  would  be  the  likeliest  way 
of  flushing  the  bird  out  of  range.  Don’t 
try  to  crawl  up  on  a grouse.  Let  him 
hear  you  coming  and  the  more  noise  you 
make — well,  perhaps  not  the  better,  but 
it  certainly  does  no  harm.  If,  when  you 
get  right  in  close  to  where  you  feel 
certain  that  the  bird  is  hiding  he  fails 
to  flush,  just  stop 
in  your  tracks  and 
keep  perfectly 
quiet  for  a few  mo- 
ments. Don’t  move. 
If  there  is  a grouse 
there,  he  cannot 
stand  the  strain 
and  will  go  whiz- 
zing from  cover. 
You  get  in  your 
work  thsn  if  you 
are  quick  enough. 

This  same  trick 
I tried  on  the 
grouse  I was  after. 
I crashed  my  way 
into  the  brush  and 
stopped. 

“Whirr!”  Right 
behind  me  the  bird 
jumped  and 
plunged  through 
the  birches.  I 
wheeled  and 
clapped  my  little 
sixteen  to  my 
shoulder.  Almost 
before  it  set  snug, 
it  set  snugger  from 
the  recoil  as  a 
charge  of  number 
8 shot  cut  a path 
through  the  leaves. 
A miss,  and  then 
the  left  barrel 
shattered  the  top 
of  a goodly-sized 
birch  behind  which 
the  grouse  twisted. 

I dropped  two  empty  shells  on  the 
ground  and,  nothing  discouraged,  com- 
muned with  myself  in  this  style:  “That 
is  a young  bird  and  he  will  fly  in  a 
straight  line.  I’ll  lay  a bec-Iine  across 
this  white  birch  patch  and  put  him  up 
again  surely.” 

I did.  He  jumped  in  dense  cover  and 
just  as  he  topped  the  birches  I let  him 
have  one  barrel  and  scored  another  miss. 
{Continued  on  page  468) 


In  the  deep  seclusion  of  the  woods  the  ruffed  grouse  drums  content 
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AUTUMN  FISHING  FOR  THE  PIKES 

DURING  CALM  DAYS  IN  OCTOBER  VERY  GOOD  SPORT  MAY 
BE  HAD  CASTING  INSHORE  FOR  THESE  FINE  FELLOWS 


WITH  many  anglers  the  great 
northern  pike,  or  just  plain 
pickerel,  if  you  so  choose  to 
call  him,  is  not  held  in  any  too 
great  repute ; in  fact,  he  is  called  very 
many  unpleasant  names.  One  charge  in 
particular  being  that  he  is  a scavenger 
(which  he  absolutely  is  not),  and  last, 
but  not  least,  that  he  is  a game  fish 
without  anything  to  uphold  his  reputa- 
tion in  this  line. 

1 sometimes  think  that  those  who  are 
so  quick  to  belittle  the  fighting  qualities 
of  the  great  northern  pike  are  those  who 
have  never  caught  one ; they  confuse 
them  with  those  small,  arrowy  green,  or 
grass  pickerel  which  hardly  ever  go  over 
two  pounds  weight,  and  which,  taken 
from  many  sun-warmed,  often  half-stag- 
nant waters,  put  up  no  more  fight  than 
a good-sized  chub.  But  once  having 
taken  from  cold,  clear,  invigorating 
spring-fed  water,  a true  pike  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  pounds  weight  he  is  liable  to 
have  many  prejudices  severely  handled; 
and  even  though  he  has  fished  for  some 
of  the  choicest  game  fish  in  the  country, 
I am  prone  to  say  that  an  autumn-caught 
pike,  in  northern  waters,  will  give  him 
his  fill  of  surprises. 

I have  noticed  with  not  a little  secret 
amusement  that  these  gentlemen,  given 
to  underestimating  the  pike  as  a game 
fish,  nevertheless  do  not  go  forth  to  cap- 
ture these  wolves  o>f  the  water  with 
cotton  - thread  and  three  - ounce  rods. 
WFat  inconsistency  indeed ! One  of 
these  gentlemen  I remember  with  whom 
I had  argued  at  length  the  proposition  of 
pike  versus  any  of  the  others  as  to  fight- 
ers went  forth  one  day  to  catch  one  of 
the  “snakes”  armed  with  a telescoping 
rod  which  he  had  closed  down  until  it 
would  have  taken  a whale  to  bend  it ; 
he  had  a surf-casting  reel  on  it,  and  a 
line  of  the  Cuttyhunk  family,  of  a sort 
I once  used  hand-lining  for  tuna  off 
Catalina.  It  would  give  me  pleasure  to 
see  some  sportive  gentleman  tackle  a 
twenty-pounder  with  light  tackle. 

One  will  also  notice  the  readiness  with 
which  juke  anglers  lash  wire  leaders  to 
their  lines,  often  of  hay-wire  propor- 
tions ! 

There  is  a certain  meat  market  in  the 
city  of  Minneapolis  which  through  the 
summer  and  autumn  gives  prizes  for  the 
largest  fish  caught  and  sent  in  during 
each  week.  Hundreds  of  specimens  lie 
there  through  the  summer  on  ice  in  the 
window.  One  day  six  pike,  ranging  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-three  pounds,  were 
on  display — a sight  for  tired  eyes  indeed. 
They  were  great,  massive  fellows,  vigor- 
ous every  inch  of  them;  and  I'll  warrant 
that  every  one  there  put  up  a fight  that 
would  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  pug- 
.naciousu(?ss : that  rasping,  tearing  feroc- 
ity tjjat  reminds  me  every  time  of  a bull- 
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dog  refusing  to  let  go  of  a rope  end — 
a bulldog  with  a tremendous  vitality ! 

How  many  fishermen,  upon  catching 
an  eight-  or  ten-pounder,  have  sworn  be- 
fore seeing  the  fish  that  it  was  a twenty- 
pounder.  And  this  is  surely  true  if  the 
pike  be  hooked  in  October,  when  their 
teeth  are  again  solid  in  their  jaws  and 
their  gums  are  again  firm  after  the  “sore- 
mouth”  condition  that  they  have  to  con- 
tend with  during  the  dog-day  season  of 
August.  This  season,  by  the  way,  is  a 
time  of  fasting  for  the  pike,  although  they 
may  be  caught  off  of  the  bars  in  deep 
water.  When,  in  early  autumn,  their 
mouths  are  sore  no  more,  they  commence 
to  feed  with  vigor  through  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  are  as  vicious  as  ever  a 
creature  in  scales  could  be. 

TOURING  the  calmer  days  of  Septem- 
ber  and  October  some  of  the  very 
best  of  sport  can  be  had  casting  for  the 
fine  fellows  with  a bait-casting  rod  and 
some  lure  that  in  the  water  you  arc  fish- 
ing has  proved  very  “taking,”  as  the 
saying  goes.  I-ate  September  and  Oc- 
tober days  prove  to  be  calm  as  a rule,  the 
waters  undisturbed,  often  glassy.  A day 
such  as  this  is  the  poorest  that  one  can 
pick  for  inshore  fishing,  the  best  time 
being  when  a slight  ripple  frets  the  sur- 
face. Often,  too,  the  sun  is  very  bright, 
sounds  carry  far  and  the  fish  are  warned 
by  approach.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  few 
fish  will  be  taken  in  the  inshore  waters, 
but  in  the  early  morning,  from  shortly 
after  sun-up  to  about  eight  o’clock,  the 
big  fellows  arc  active.  They  then  ven- 
ture into  the  inshore  waters,  and  if  one 
will  take  notice  of  the  best  places  where 


to  fish  for  them  and  go  there  then  he  is 
liable  to  be  visited  by  a fish  such  as  he 
has  never  before  handled. 

When  the  fish  start  to  feed  in  the  early 
morning  they  are  probably  more  active 
and  more  vicious,  not  to  mention  less 
particular  what  they  seize,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  their  stomachs  are  empty 
and  they  mean  to  acquire  a hog's  portion 
before  another  scaly  corsair  gets  in  his 
licks. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  fuss  one  of 
these  great  pike  makes  in  adventuring 
around  the  inshore  waters,  yet  if  one 
will  keep  close  watch  of  the  area  about 
pads  and  reeds  he  will  be  apt  to  detect, 
even  at  a distance,  a great  swirl  of  the 
water,  proving  the  presence,  generally, 
of  a size  of  fish  you  do  not  sec  in  those 
waters  in  the  later  hours  of  the  day.  If 
the  lake  cast  over  is  close  to  civilization 
and  much  fished,  practically  the  only 
time  you  can  count  on  catching  a large 
one  in  the  inshore  waters  is  in  the  morn- 
ing, though  later  in  the  forenoon  and 
late  in  the  afternoon  you  can  interest 
them  by  fishing  off  of  the  bars  and  in  the 
deep  water  where  it  drops  down  at  the 
ends  of  points  of  land  jutting  out. 

If  you  arc  casting  inshore  in  much- 
fished  lakes  you  must  make  your  ap- 
proach slowly,  observing  all  the  rules 
of  caution,  for  once  one  of  these  fellows 
of  the  deep  is  aware  of  the  coming  of 
a boat  he  is  gone. 

I particularly  like  to  fish  as  above  out- 
lined, watching  for  a fish  to  make  a 
commotion  in  the  water  around  the  pads 
or  reeds,  for  I know  he  is  a hungry  fel- 
low and  will  seize  a lure  on  the  moment 
if  caught  unawares. 

The  moment  the  fish  is  hooked  one 
must  have  the  boat  rowed  out  away  from 
the  vegetation  or  there  will  be  a mix-up 
that  will  end  in  another  “biggest  one” 
getting  away,  for  the  first  impulse  of  a 
pike  when  hooked  near  pads  or  sunken 
trees  is  to  dive  into  the  midst  of  them 
and  there  strive  to  entangle  the  line. 
This  is  probably  an  instinctive  move  and 
must  be  watched. 

' I ’ H E joy  in  casting  for  these  fish  is 
^ far  greater  than  that  of  trolling:  it 
is  thrilling  to  catch  a big  fellow  close  in 
and  watch  him  when  he  whirls  down  at 
it.  -\s  a rule,  however,  the  strike  comes 
suddenly,  without  warning,  and  for  some 
time  thereafter  it  is  a question  if  the 
hold  is  secure  enough  to  stand  the  strain. 

wire  leader  of  the  gimp  sort  (com- 
posed of  many  fine  strands  of  brass  wire 
braided  into  one),  some  six  inches  or 
so  in  length,  is  long  enough  to  protect  the 
line  from  being  reached  by  the  fangs 
of  the  fish.  A length  such  as  this  does 
not  interfere  with  the  casting  of  the  lure. 
.Tt  the  same  time  it  is  a needed  protec- 
tion. 

The  lure  to  use  in  inshore  fishing  is 
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When  the  lakes  of  the  north  are  like  dreams  of  shadow  and  light 


open  to  debate.  Some  prefer  a strip  of 
pork  rind  on  a hook,  some  a frog,  some 
a wobbler  ping,  and  others  a spoon-hook. 
There  is  something  very  attractive  about 
a spoon-hook  of  the  regulation  sort,  that 
is  to  say,  a spoon  revolving  on  a shaft, 
of  the  nickle-plated  sort,  with  the  ridg- 
ings  or  flutings  on  it.  There  is  a type  of 
spoon  that  I have  trolled  with  success- 
fully— the  so-called  Lobb  spoon — which 
has  a gang-hook  connected  to  one  end 
of  it  by  means  of  a split  ring  and  a 
swivel  and  split  ring  in  the  other  end 
for  the  line  connection.  I have  never 
cast  with  this,  hut  I have  an  idea  that 
it  would  be  even  better  than  the  regu- 
lation type  of  spoon,  for  it  is  of  a class 
of  spoons  known  as  wobblers  and  darters 
which,  in  a surprising  degree,  imitate 
the  actions  of  a disabled  fish  in  the  water. 

As  I write  these  lines  on  the  shores 
of  Piseco  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks  I am 
but  a few  rods  from  the  spot  where  Old 
Lobb  lived  and  pounded  out  in  his  crude 
mold  the  spoons  that  bear  his  name  and 
which  proved  so  successful  on  lake  trout 
in  this  lake  and  others  in  the  North 
Woods.  One  Tremaine  brought  the 
originals  of  this  spoon  to  Rome,  New 
York,  where  they  are  now  made,  I be- 
lieve. 

The  Lobb  spoon  measures  2j4  inches 
long  by  1 inch  wide,  slightly  tapering  to 
the  tips  where  the  swivel  for  the  line  is 
attached.  While  not  very  heavy,  one 
can  readily  cast  it  with  a smooth-running 
reel.  The  Lohb  spoon  is  made  in  two 
colors  or  materials,  the  copper  and  the 
nickle-plated.  The  former  is  used  on 
bright  days  and  the  latter  on  murky 
days.  I vastly  prefer  the  nickle-plated 
one.  But  where  a regulation  spoon  is 
used  the  Number  5 size  will  cast  well, 
and  it  should  be  kept  polished  so  that  it 
will  throw  a seductive  glitter  through 
the  water  — the  more  glitter  the  more 
alluring  it  is  to  the  fish. 

Both  for  use  in  casting  and  in  trolling 
there  is  a method  of  making  the  spoon- 
hook  lure  more  attractive  and  deadly 
which  until  a year  ago  I had  not  followed 
up.  The  idea  of  the  spoon-hook  is  that 
it  will  be  mistaken  by  the  fish  for  a dis- 
abled fish  of  another  variety,  and  ^ dis- 


abled one  being  easier  to  overtake  with 
less  exertion  than  one  not  incapacitated, 
the  pike  will  seize  it  every  time.  The 
gang  of  hooks  masked  in  red  and  white 
feathers  probably  may  be  viewed  as  a 
tail — that  is  my  solution  of  it.  Such 
being  the  case,  one  can  strengthen  the 
impression  of  the  spoon  being  a fish  by 
hooking  on  a fish  tail  to  one  of  the  hooks 
of  a treble,  or  gang,  using  a gang  de- 
nuded of  its  feathers.  The  tail  may  be 
cut  off  of  a sunfish  or  some  other  such 
variet}',  leaving  a portion  of  the  flesh 
and  backbone  adhering  to  the  tail  to 
give  enough  “area”  in  which  to  seat  the 
hook.  A greater  proportion  of  catches 
will  be  made  with  this  lure,  so  rigged 
up,  both  for  casting  and  trolling,  and  it 
will  prove  a winner  in  autumnal  fishing 
for  lake  trout,  wall-eyed  pike,  and  even 
bass. 

For  bass  use  a Number  3 spoon  with 
a suitable  bare  hook;  indeed,  a Number 
3 spoon  and  hook  can  be  made  very  at- 
tractive for  bass  by  hooking  on  a thin 
strip  of  flexible  pork  rind  about  2 inches 
long  and  a half  inch  wide,  tapering  out 
to  one-fourth  inch.  It  may  be  wired  or 


threaded  to  the  hook  shank  to  remain 
firm  and  so  last  for  many  a trip  on  the 
waters. 

IN  the  above  some  space  has  been  de- 
voted to  fishing  in  the  inshore  waters 
in  the  morning,  from  sun-up  to  about 
seven  or  eight  o’clock,  when  the  pike 
betake  themselves  to  the  deeper  waters 
off  of  the  bars. 

During  the  summer  the  large  fish 
eschew  the  shallower  waters  after  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  owing  to  the  heat 
and  to  the  fact  that  their  “food”  is  not 
moving  about ; also  to  the  fact  that  the 
larger  the  fish  the  more  conspicuous  will 
he  be  in  the  waters  inshore,  an  instinc- 
tive precaution  on  the  part  of  the  fish 
that  need  not  cause  any  wonderment. 
But  if  the  day  is  cloudy  or  misty  and  the 
waters  fretted  with  ripples  the  conditions 
are  reversed,  for  then  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  the  fish  feels  free,  safe  in  the 
belief  that  he  is  not  seen,  which,  of 
course,  he  is  not,  even  should  he  be  but 
five  feet  away.  On  such  days,  too,  the 
“food”  is  moving  about ; and  a day  such 
as  this,  be  it  summer  or  autumn,  proves 
the  best  one  can  select  for  trolling  and 
casting  in  and  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
weed-and-pad  thickets.  Chances  are  you 
will  have  a strike  up  in  a “pocket”  be- 
tween the  pads,  hut  remember  every 
time  you  make  a cast  up  there  that  you 
have  to  get  your  fish  away  from  those 
pads  even  if  hy  main  force,  and  pull  for 
deeper  water  to  fight  it  out  with  him. 

Pike  haunt  the  mouths  of  inlets  and 
run  up  small  streams  as  far  as  they  can 
without  making  themselves  visable  ; their 
object  is  the  pursuit  of  minnows  which 
abound  in  such  places  where  they  feel 
they  will  find  shelter  and  can  reach 
shallow  water  with  ease.  A pike  enter- 
ing a stream  of  the  sort  knows  he  is 
out  of  his  element,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  is  alert,  on  edge,  and  ready  to 
flash  lakeward  at  the  first  intimation  of 
danger.  But  in  the  early  morning  and 
in  the  late  afternoon,  bridging  on  dusk, 
if  one  will  select  a vantage-place  com- 
manding certain  pools  and  ways  of  ap- 
{Continued  on  page  470) 


He  leaped  when  I dipped  to  take  him  in  and  the  camera  caught  him  coming  down 
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GUNS  AND  LOADS  FOR  UPLAND  GAME 

THE  MAIN  REQUISITE  FOR  SUCCESS  ON  QUAIL  AND  GROUSE  IS 
A LOAD  THAT  WILL  GIVE  AN  EVEN  PATTERN  OF  GOOD  SPREAD 


The  opening  of  the  quail  or  grouse 
season  is  the  important  annual 
event  in  the  life  of  nearly  every 
upland  hunter.  We  all  look  for- 
ward to  it  for  months,  make  countless 
plans  for  it,  and  when  the  big  day  comes 
most  of  us  are  to  be  found  somewhere 
in  our  favorite  grouse  or  quail  cover. 

Sometimes  those  first  few  days  are  a 
sad  reminder  that  “not  everything  that 
ends  well  has  a good  beginning.”  The 
shooting  is  usually  fine;  frequently  it  is 
unusually  good,  but  the  results  in  the 
game  pocket  are  not  always  up  to  pre- 
vious expectations. 

The  famous  baseball  slogan  of  “he 
hits  them  where  they  ain’t”  seems  to 
have  worked  overtime,  and  3 P.  M.  of 
the  first  day  finds  a good  many  hunters 
firmly  convinced  that  they  are  no  longer 
the  shots  they  once  thought  they  were. 

Most  of  the  unaccountable,  easy  misses 
are  caused  by  a slow-working  brain  and 
trigger-finger.  That  instinctive  snap- 
shooting ability  of  the  years  before  that 
would  drop  bird  after  bird  on  the  hardest 
of  snap  shots  has  been  lost  by  lack  of 
practice  during  the  closed  season. 

The  gun  seems  awkward  and  unusual- 
ly heavy.  It  fails  to  snap  into  position 
with  the  speed  and  precision  of  yester- 
year and  sometimes  to  some  who  are 
softened  up  by  lack  of  exercise  or  shoot- 
ing, it  seems  to  kick  like  a mule.  These 
things  are  exasperating,  but  nearly  all  of 
them  are  caused  by  lack  of  recent  prac- 
tice, over-anxiety,  undue  fatigue  from 
hiking  over  hilly  country,  and  the  loss 
of  the  ability  to  see  a bird  in  the  brush 
as  soon  as  it  flushes. 

COME  years  ago  a friend  and  myself 
spent  the  first  day  of  the  quail  sea- 
son in  a half-mile-long  brushy  ravine 
that  harbored  some  sixty  quail.  We 
fired  possibly  fifteen  to  twenty  shots 
apiece  for  a grand  total  of  one  dead  bird. 
The  quail  were  enjoying  the  shooting 
immensely,  but  we  were  both  practically 
exhausted  from  tramping  the  brush,  and 
had  but  two  hours  of  daylight  remaining. 
So  we  called  a council  of  war,  spent  one- 
half  of  the  time  in  taking  a complete  rest 
and  collecting  all  of  the  fastest  loads 
available,  and  in  whistling  up  the  birds 
so  that  they  could  be  located  and  flushed 
most  easily,  and  then  w'e  sailed  in. 

That  rest  did  wonders.  We  made  the 
feathers  fly  right  from  the  start  and  had 
one  of  the  best  hour’s  shooting  we  ever 
enjoyed.  I believe  I only  missed  one 
bird  out  of  some  ten  or  a dozen  shots. 

Another  thing  that  causes  a lot  of 
misses  in  quail  and  grouse  shooting  is 
the  almost  universal  practice  of  using 
guns  that  shoot  too  close.  This  is  par- 
ticularly evident  when  shooting  in  thick 
brush.  Nearly  every  bird  is  out  of  sight 
before  it  flies  over  five  to  fifteen  yards, 
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and  consequently  the  hits  with  a full 
choke  gun  are  often  few  and  far  be- 
tween. The  birds  that  are  hit  under 
these  circumstances  are  often  badly 
mangled. 

English  sportsmen  generally  use  better 
judgment  in  these  matters  than  we  do 
and  have  guns  for  grouse  or  pheasant 
shooting  that  are  bored  improved  cylin- 
der and  modified  choke — and  they  get 
the  birds  with  plenty  of  them  on  long 
hard  shots  at  that.  Most  of  our  more 
experienced  grouse  and  quail  shots  use 
the  same  type  of  gun  boring  and  they 
get  equally  good  results.  We  still  have 
a large  class,  however,  who  will  persist 
in  severely  handicapping  themselves  by 
using  a gun  that  was  never  intended  for 
bird  shooting.  I have  done  it  for  years 
and  would  probably  still  be  doing  it  if 
it  had  not  been  for  an  experience  that 
was  so  humiliating  that  it  drove  home 
the  truth  with  such  force  that  I was 
compelled  to  listen  to  reason. 

A couple  of  years  of  persistent  prone 
rifle  shooting  had  slowed  up  my  speed  in 
snap  shooting,  and  as  a result  one  sunny 
afternoon  in  late  November  I missed 
eight  consecutive  chances  at  ruffed 
grouse  that  were  feeding  among  some 
clumps  of  locusts  and  thorn  bushes  at 
the  edge  of  an  open  field.  Nearly  every 


bird  gave  an  easy,  open  shot  with  both 
barrels — that  is,  an  easy  shot  at  grouse 
— which  by  most  standards  would  still 
be  amply  difficult.  Not  a feather 
dropped.  The  net  result  of  this  day’s 
shooting  was  that  those  barrels  were 
both  bored  out  to  shoot  a more  reason- 
able field  pattern.  Consequently  the 
nex«t  time  that  gun  went  afield  the  first 
eight  shots  resulted  in  seven  dead  birds. 

Too  many  of  us  listen  to  the  siren  of 
the  high  percentage  pattern,  when  actu- 
ally not  one  man  in  a hundred  can  shoot 
well  enough  to  use  a 65  per  cent.  12- 


gauge  gun  for  most  field  shooting  with- 
out definitely  guaranteeing  himself  a 
couple  of  misses  before  he  goes  hunting. 
A 45  to  60  per  cent,  pattern  and  small 
shot  mean  clean  kills — twice  as  many  of 
them — and  very  few  mangled  birds  in 
average  quail  and  grouse  shooting. 

NOW  let  us  look  at  the  ballistics  ot 
a few  grouse  and  quail  loads.  The 
figures  used  are  average  velocities.  They 
were  taken  over  a 40-yard  range  and 
correspond  to  the  striking  velocity  at 
about  25  yards.  Most  quail  are  killed 
even  closer. 

A good  grouse  load  for  the  12-gauge 
is  26  grains,  or  3^  drams  of  bulk 
powder,  and  1J4  ounces  of  No.  7 shot. 
It  depelops  910  foot  seconds  velocity. 
Twenty-four  grains  and  one  and  one- 
eighth  ounces  develops  forty  foot  sec- 
onds less  velocity,  or  870  foot  seconds; 
while  24  grains  and  one  ounce,  which  is 
fine  for  light  weight  field  guns,  develops 
890  foot  seconds,  only  20  foot  seconds 
less  than  the  26,  lj4  oz.  load  which  in 
No.  6 shot  is  a standard  duck  load. 
Many  use  it  in  7’s. 

In  the  20-gauge,  18  grains  and  % of 
an  ounce  of  No.  7j4  shot  develops  843 
foot  seconds  with  863  for  18  grains  and 
^ of  an  ounce.  The  use  of  a half  size 
smaller  shot  to  step  up  the  pattern  a 
bit,  cuts  down  the  velocity  a trifle. 

Eor  quail,  most  shooters  use  24  grains 
(or  3 drams  bulk),  and  1)4  ounces  of 
No.  7)4  or  8 shot.  In  8’s  this  charge 
develops  852  foot  seconds ; in  7^’s,  862 
foot  seconds.  The  snappy  load  of  24 
grains,  1 oz.  develops  872  foot  seconds 
with  8’s  and  881  with  7)4. 

These  loads  are  plenty  heavy  enough 
for  quail  shooting.  One  of  the  cleanest 
killing  loads  I ever  shot  on  full  grown 
birds,  when  using  a double  gun  bored 
improved  cylinder  and  strong  modified 
w'as  22  grains  (2^  drams)  and  1 oz.  of 
8’s.  It  killed  bird  after  bird  as  dead  as 
a stone  with  no  trouble  from  mangling. 
I had  one  run  of  seven  straight  with  this 
load,  on  a briar-covered  hillside,  getting 
the  birds  as  they  dove  through  the  tops 
of  some  locust  trees  twenty  to  thirty 
yards  off.  This  was  hard  shooting 
without  the  help  of  a dog  and  was  quite 
different  from  the  clay  bird  style  of 
quail  shooting  where  you  drive  up  and 
shoot  them  over  a couple  of  close-work- 
ing pointers  over  wheat  stubble. 

The  main  thing  necessary  in  a quail 
load  is  an  cz'cu  pattern  of  good  spread. 
The  shot  should  be  evenly  distributed 
clear  out  to  the  edge  of  the  pattern  and 
here  is  where  an  improved  cylinder  or 
modified  choke  has  it  on  a full  choke  at 
fifteen  to  thirty  yards.  Too  many  birds 
are  caught  in  a 12  to  20  inch  circle  that 
are  only  tipped  by  a very  few  of  the 
{Continued  on  page  472) 
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MIGRATION  RELATIVE  TO  BIRD  SIZE 


A CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  DATA  CONCERNING  BIRD  MIGRATION  SHOWS  THAT 
SMALL  BIRDS,  HAVING  GREATER  ENDURANCE,  MAKE  THE  LONGEST  JOURNEYS 

By  CHARLES  K AVERILL 


1HAVE  clipped  from  the  daily  papers 
of  the  season  of  1921,  accounts  of 
some  of  the  college  eight-oared  races, 
containing  the  weights  and  statures 
of  the  members  of  the  crews.  The  aver- 
age height  of  the  members  of  thirteen 
crews  is  6 ft.  0^  in.,  but  the  average  of 
the  stroke  oar  is  5 ft.  11  in.,  or  1>4  in. 
shorter.  From  “The  Complete  Oars- 
man,” by  R.  C.  Lehman,  I figure  that 
from  1888  to  1908  in  the  Oxford-Cam- 
bridge  races  the  average  weight  of  the 
stroke  was  8.7  lbs.  less  than  that  of  the 
crews.  It  is  stated,  in  “Rowing  and 
Track  Athletics,”,  by  Crowther  and  Rull, 
that  “the  stroke  oars  have  usually  been 
small  men.”  Mechanically  better,  with 
more  power  and  reach  are  the  larger 
men,  but  the  stroke  oar  who  must  be 
depended  on  to  maintain  his  physical 
condition  to  the  end  of  the  race  has  the 
smaller  stature. 

In  Dr.  Sargent’s  book  on  Athletics 
(Outdoor  Library,  Scribner  and  Sons) 
the  stature  of  the  ideal  runner  for  dis- 
tances of  one  mile  and  over  is  about  5 ft. 
8 in.,  but  the  sprinter  from  100  to  440 
yds.  is  about  2 in.  taller.  That  en- 
durance in  Marathon  runs  favors  the 
smaller  man  is  noted  by  Ernest  Hjert- 
berg  in  his  “Athletics  in  Theory  and 
Practice.” 

The  original  British  horse  was  a pony 
about  14  hands  high.  The  horses  of  the 
Turks  and  Barbs,  built  for  endurance 
and  speed,  were  not  more  than  14)4 
hands.  Desiring  more  speed  in  a short 
run  the  English  raised  this  to  15  and 
16)4  hands.  In  all  these  cases  the  me- 
chanical advantage  of  size  is  opposed  by 
the  advantage  of  endurance  which  is  al- 
'ways  with  the  smaller;  the  result  is  a 
tendency  to  a standard  size  for  each 
purpose. 

IN  birds  there  is  probably  no  mechanical 
advantage  in  the  larger  size,  in  fact 
it  is  a matter  of  simple  arithmetic  that 
of  two  birds  proportioned  alike  as  to 
linear  measurements,  the  smaller  has  the 
greater  wing  surface  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk.  The  smaller  bird  then  of  those 
similarly  formed  succeeds  better  in  pro- 
longed flight,  being  favored  both  by  en- 
durance and  mechanical  advantage.  Ob- 
viously this  does  not  apply  to  soaring 
■flight  which  only  large  birds  can  accom- 
plish. If  we  compare  any  two  North 
American  birds  of  the  same  genus  or 
tw’o  races  of  the  same  species,  whose 
migrations  differ  greatly  in  extent,  we 
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The  western  sandpiper  migrates  from 
Alaska  to  Peru 


shall  find  the  smaller  bird  making  the 
longer  migration. 

Of  the  three  North  American  Curlews 
the  Eskimo,  least  in  size,  makes  the  long- 
est migration,  traveling  from  Arctic 
shores  to  far  south  of  the  Equator,  while 
the  Long-billed  Curlew  does  not  range 
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The  long-billed  curlew  has  a short 
migration 


much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Hudsonian  Curlew,  in- 
termediate in  size,  makes  a migration 
apparently  intermediate  in  length.  The 
migratory  Great  Blue  Heron  is  smaller 
than  its  near  relative  Ward’s  Heron, 
which  is  resident  in  the  Gulf  region.  Of 
the  two  Godwits  the  smaller  Hudsonian 
ranges  from  Arctic  regions  to  Patagonia 
in  its  migration,  while  the  Marbled  God- 
wit  only  ranges  from  the  Valley  of  the 
Saskatchewan  to  Guatemala.  The  mi- 
grations of  the  Sora,  Yellow  and  Black 
Rails  far  exceed  those  of  the  larger  Vir- 
ginia, King  and  Clapper  Rails. 

. It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  some 
resident  forms  of  the  Alaskan  Islands 
with  those  of  the  western  mainland. 
This  can  be  done  by  means  of  “Ridg- 
way’s  Birds  of  North  and  Middle  Amer- 
ica,” where  the  length,  wing,  tail,  bill  and 
tarsus  of  each  bird  is  given.  Whethei 
these  birds  are  closely  related  species, 
subspecies,  or  only  individuals  is  of  no 
importance  for  our  purpose;  they  are 
birds  that  do  not  migrate  compared  with 
those  that  do.  The  Aleutian  Leucos- 
ticte,  Aleutian  Snow  Bunting,  Aleutian 
specimens  of  the  Alaskan  Longspur,  and 
the  Kadiak  Winter  Wren  will  be  found 
to  have  greater  length  and  longer  wing, 
bill  and  tarsus  than  the  mainland  birds. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  these 
figures  as  the  statements  can  easily  be 
verified  by  anyone  who  has  a copy  of 
Ridgway’s  work.  The  great  size  of  the 
Aleutian  Song  Sparrow'  is  probably  to 
be  ascribed  to  its  more  northerly  range 
as  compared  with  the  other  races  of  that 
bird,  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  such  cir- 
cumpolar species  as  the  Longspur  and 
Snow  Bunting. 

'THE  Ovenbird  whose  summer  range 
extends  north  to  southern  Macken- 
zie and  Newfoundland,  and  whose  north- 
ern limit  in  winter  is  somewhere  south 
of  central  Florida  and  the  Gulf  States, 
has  resident  individuals  in  the  Bahamas. 
Ridgway  show's  comparative  measure- 
ments of  these  with  specimens  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  mainland,  and  each 
measurement  of  the  Bahaman  specimens 
is  larger.  The  samp  is  true  of  the  Abaco 
Pine  Warbler,  resident  in  the  island  of 
that  name,  compared  with  the  Pine  War- 
bler. The  Nassau  Pine  Warbler,  an- 
other Bahaman  race,  is  not  especially 
different  from  the-  Pine  Warbler  in  size. 

The  American  Crossbill,  Pine  Gros- 
{Continiied  on  page  478) 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a healthful  interest  in  outdoor 
recreation,  'and  a refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 
August  14,  1873. 

LENGTH  OF  BIRD  MIGRATION 

The  marking  of  migratory  water-fowl,  as  practiced 
by  the  collaborators  of  the  Biological  Survey,  has 
given  evidence  that  it  will  be  a most  interesting 
and  important  investigation.  Although  the  work  has 
been  in  progress  for  only  two  years,  notable  results 
have  already  been  secured. 

The  ducks  and  other  birds,  whose  movements  are 
being  studied  by  this  method,  are  caught  mainly  by 
the  use  of  special  traps,  light  aluminum  bands  placed 
on  one  leg,  and  then  released.  Every  band  bears  a 
serial  number  and  the  legend  “Biol.  Surv.,  Wash., 
D.  C.’’  In  the  Washington  office  of  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey these  banded  birds  are  card-indexed,  so  that  when 
a hunter  secures  a duck  bearing  one  of  these  bands 
and  reports  the  data  connected  with  its  capture,  by 
referring  to  the  card  file,  the  route  covered  by  the 
bird  in  question  can  be  easily  ascertained.  When  such 
records  are  received,  the  hunter  is  advised  where  the 
bird  was  banded,  while  the  person  who  attached  the 
band  is  informed  where  it  was  secured. 

During  the  fall  shooting  seasons  for  the  last  few  years, 
a large  number  of  mallards  and  black  ducks,  with  a 
few  blue-winged  teal  and  other  species,  have  been 
banded  at  a small  lake  about  20  miles  north  of  Toronto, 
Ontario,  and  many  interesting  returns  have  been  re- 
ceived. 

The  best  “long  range”  record  for  these  Canadian 
ducks  is  that  of  a blue-winged  teal,  banded  September 
24,  1920,  and  killed  two  months  and  seven  days  later 
in  the  Caroni  Swamp,  near  Port  of  Spain,  on  the  island 
of  Trinidad,  just  of¥  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  The  short- 
est flight  that  this  bird  could  have  made  would  be  over 
3,000  miles.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  blue-wing'ed 
teals  and  certain  other  ducks  that  breed  in  North 
America  spend  the  winter  season  in  South  America, 
but  it  was  rather  a surprise  to  learn  that  those  individ- 
uals that  had  bred  in  Canada  would  make  the  long 
flight  to  South  America,  because  the  species  also  win- 
ters in  small  numbers  in  the  Gulf  region  and  it  is  to 
that  area  that  the  more  northern  birds  might  be  ex- 
pected to  go. 

The  return  records  of  ducks  of  other  species,  banded 
near  Toronto,  have  afforded  valuable  data  relative  to 
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their  migration.  The  lake  where  the  banding  was  done,  ■ 
Lake  Scugog,  is  surrounded  by  marshes  and  thus  offers  ; 
excellent  opportunities  for  the  ducks  to  feed  and  rest  j 
before  starting  the  long  flight  to  the  south.  The  trap- 
ping and  banding  was  carried  on  continuously  through  ! 
the  autumn,  so  that  by  the  time  the  big  southward  ! 
movement  began'  several  hundred  birds  had  been  ' 
marked.  At  this  time  the  season  w'as  open  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  IMexico  and  the  migrating 
birds  had  to  run  a veritable  gauntlet  of  sportsmen.  A 
large  number  of  “return  records”  were  therefore  re- 
ceived. . i 

In  tracing  the  route  of  these  birds  it  seemed  appar- 
ent that  the  mallards  and  black  ducks  traveled  together 
and  their  course  from  Lake  Scugog  was  southwestward  | 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  by  way  of  the  St. 
Clair  flats.  Here  the  route  divided,  the  majority  con- 
tinuing toward  the  southwest,  cross-country  to  the  ij 
Ohio  River,  thence  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  where  ’ 
many  of  them  spent  the  winter.  The  second  group, 
that  parted  from  their  fellows  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  , 
Erie,  took  a southeasterly  route,  crossing  the  Alleghen-  1 
ies  and  reaching  the  Atlantic  coast  by  way  of  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Bays.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  although  both  of  these  ducks  are  present  and  the 
black  duck  is  plentiful  along  the  coast  of  New  England,  i 
none  of  the  birds  marked  at  Lake  Scugog  were  taken  = 
in  that  region.  The  question  that  naturally  arises  is:  ‘ 

Where  do  those  ducks  come  from?  So  far  we  only  \ 
know  that  some  breed  in  that  area,  but  we  do  not  know 
just  where  the  migrating  birds  come  from  that  use  that 
route.  Bird  banding  will  probably  supply  the  answer 
when  it  has  been  applied  more  intensively  at  a larger  i 
number  of  stations. 


CREATING  GAME  PRESERVES 

SOMEHOW  the  sportsmen  of  this  country,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  eastern  states,  have  not  evolved 
a means  of  creating  and  maintaining  a game  pre- 
serve in  territory  that  readily  lends  itself  to  the  pur- 
pose. In  New  England  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
on  which  birds  like  quail  and  pheasants  might  be  bred 
and  raised  in  large  numbers  at  comparatively  small 
cost.  But  in  spite  of  our  national  habit  of  doing  clever 
things  we  have  not  quite  met  the  requirements  of  a 
game  preserve  that  will  yield  an  abundance  of  product 
at  a reasonable  minimum  of  expenses.  There  are  a 
number  of  wdiat  might  be  termed  fairly  good  game 
preserves  in  the  eastern  states  operated  by  conventional 
methods,  but  they  fall  short  of  meeting  the  desired 
requirements,  except,  perhaps,  in  a moderate  way.  And 
this  happens  largely  because  some  elementary  princi- 
ples necessary  to  success  are  not  properly  taken  into 
account. 

Birds  are  much  like  cattle  with  reference  to  the  num- 
ber that  will  thrive  on  a given  territory.  One  tract 
of  a thousand  acres  will  support  a given  number  of 
cattle  well.  Another  tract  of  equal  size  may  support 
a larger  or  smaller  number.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
available  food,  w'ater  and  shelter.  When  the  herd  mul- 
tiplies beyond  the  number  the  tract  can  well  care  for, 
some  of  the  cattle  wdll  drift  aw'ay  to  new'  pastures. 

With  birds  the  same  general  rule  holds.  The  ques- 
tion of  suitable  food,  water  and  cover  determines  largely 
how  many  birds  may  be  expected  to  thrive  on  a given 
tract.  When  this  particular  number  is  e.xceeded  the 
surplus  will  drift  aw'ay  to  new'  territory. 

As.de  from  the  matter  of  feed,  w'ater  and  cover  there 
are  other  considerations  that  enter  into  the  creation  of 
a successful  game  preserve,  although  these  essentials 
are  prerequisites. 
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A great  quantity  of  food,  even  though  it  be  of  desir- 
able variety  is  not  in  itself  satisfactory.  It  is  rather 
a question  of  how  this  food  is  distributed  and  whether 
it  is  available  the  year  round. 

Quail,  for  example,  dislike  to  feed  far  away  from  the 
edge  of  a grain  field,  and  if  the  grain  fields  are  far 
from  hedges,  thickets  or  fences  grown  to  bush  and 
weeds,  quail  will  shun  the  bare  open  field  unless  they 
are  very  hungry.  They  prefer  to  feed  close  to  cover,  or 
I for  that  matter  on  the  ground  that  has  cover. 

I No  matter  how  well  the  feeding  grounds  may  be 
I distributed,  or  how  much  suitable  cover  there  is  they 
' avail  little  in  the  end  unless  the  feeding  grounds  are 
! such  that  they  will  furnish  food  the  year  round. 

I With  these  fundamental  principles  in  mind  it  is  a 
^ comparatively  simple  matter  to  create  a game  preserve 
that  will  furnish  homes  for  birds  that  will  satisfy  their 
instinctive  longings  and  permit  them  to  multiply  and 
thrive. 

Feeding  birds  in  severe  weather  when  they  have  little 
I inclination  to  forage  for  themselves  is  all  well  and  good, 

; but  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  birds  are  not  content 
I unless  they  can  wander  and  get  their  food  according 
to  their  natural  desires.  Domestic  fowl  like  chickens 
have  the  same  instinctive  desire  to  hunt  for  their  living. 
If  an  acre  of  oats  is  sown  on  one  side  of  a chicken  house 
the  chickens  will  spend  their  time  searching  out  the 
; seeds,  even  though  a great  abundance  of  oats  are  strewn 
' thickly  on  the  other  side  of  the  chicken  house. 

Bear  in  mind,  therefore,  that  coveys  of  quail  would 
rather  forage  and  work  for  their  daily  meals  than  to 
I fill  themselves  from  convenient  piles  of  grain. 

To  satisfy  the  natural  desire  to  search  for  food,  grain 
should  be  planted  in  a game  preserve  close  to  the  small 
I thickets,  preferably  on  the  south  side,  and  be  allowed 
i to  ripen  and  remain  uncut.  If  a patch,  say  an  eighth 
of  an  acre,  is  sown  to'  buckwheat  and  millet,  with  a 
j sprinkling  of  Kaffir  corn,  sorghum  or  broom  sedge, 
an  ideal  feeding  ground  is  made  at  small  cost.  The 
birds  will  enjoy  running  through  the  thick  growth, 

, picking  up  the  small  grain,  or  taking  it  from  the  stalk 
! before  it  drops  to  the  ground.  The  millet  and  buck- 
I wheat  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  food  during  the 
I summer  and  fall  months.  When  snow  time  arrives  the 
tops  of  the  grain  like  Kaffir  corn,  sorghum  or  brown 
sedge  may  be  broken  so  that  their  grain  heads  will  hang 
down  well  above  the  snow.  These  will  cast  off  some 
gram  which  may  be  picked  up  from  the  snow,  or  the 
birds  may  jump  up  and  reach  the  heads;  so  that  even 
when  there  is  a crust  on  rather  deep  snow,  the  birds, 

I by  a little  exertion,  will  be  able  to  survive  a bad  spell 
of  weather.  Supplementing  this  with  a sprinkling  of 
j grain  within  the  thickets  themselves,  the  birds  will  have 
I little  difficulty  in  wintering  in  a cold  climate,  when 
j the  snowfall  is  heavy. 

When  birds  like  our  quail  are  well  fed,  they  are  able 
to  stand  a long  siege  of  severe  weather.  It  is  the  hungary 
covey  that  is  usually  found  frozen  to  death  in  a huddle. 

Some  of  the  feed  that  is  thrown  out  for  the  birds  in 
severe  weather  should  be  put  in  brush  piles,  prepared 
for. that  purpose,  and  the  further  use  of  shelters.  A 
good  mixture  is  made  up  of  wheat,  cracked  corn,  buck- 
wheat, with  some  barley  and  oats,  to  which  is  added 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  commercial  meat  scraps.  Beside 
brush  heaps,  other  shelters  should  be  provided  that  are 
snow  proof.  In  these  there  should  always  be  a good 
supply  of  gravel. 

There  are  to  be  had  in  New  England  thousand  acre 
tracts  of  land  suited  in  every  way  for  successful  game 
preserves.  In  a state  of  nature  game  will  not  be  abun- 


dant on  these  tracts,  but  with  the  aid  of  such  artificial 
means  as  are  necessary,  birds  in  large  quantities  may 
be  helped  to  thrive. 

Such  tracts  of  land,  made  up  of  from  six  to  a dozen 
farms,  with  suitable  buildings,  can  be  bought  for  less 
than  twenty  thousand  dollars.  One  man  with  a place 
to  live  in  and  a small  patch  of  ground  to  till  can  manage 
such  a preserve  the  year  round,  planting  all  the  neces- 
sary patches  of  bird  food,  feeding  the  birds  in  severe 
weather,  providing  them  with  proper  shelter,  and  doing 
some  patrol  work. 

The  farms  on  such  a tract  could  be  rented  so  that  the 
preserves  would  bring  in  a revenue  from  such  source  to 
pay  overhead  expense  and  upkeep.  Besides  each  of 
the  tenants  would  do  something  in  the  way  of  keeping 
off  tresspassers. 

The  tract  of  land  purchased  as  herein  indicated  would 
always  be  an  asset  that  would  yield  some  return  on 
the  capital  invested,  while  the  game  preserve  as  such 
would  be  a valuable  by-product. 


GAME  EAST  AND  WEST 

IT  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  abolition  of 
spring  shooting  has  very  considerably  extended  the 
breeding  range  of  some  wildfowl  all  over  the  coun- 
try; and  this  extension  will  increase.  In  the  western 
country  beyond  the  Missouri  River,  ducks  are  breed- 
ing freely  in  all  suitable  places.  In  many  parts  of  New 
England — especially  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut — 
black  ducks  have  raised  broods  in  unusual  numbers. 
As  far  south  as  Chincoteague  Bay,  Maryland,  Mr.  A. 
H.  Howell  found  black  ducks  breeding  on  an  island  in 
the  bay,  and  picked  up  a half-grown  young  bird  in  the 
marsh. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Oberholzer  recently  announced  that  sev- 
eral thousand  wild  ducks — mostly  mallards — remained 
near  Polksville,  in  Southeastern  Iowa,  because  they 
were  regularly  fed  with  corn.  Dr.  Oberholzer  said 
they  became  quite  tame. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  issued  an  order  au- 
thorizing the  killing  of  band-tail  pigeons  in  Oregon 
between  June  1st  and  July  15th.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  regulation  which  permits  the  destruction  of 
migratory  birds  in  cases  where  they  have  been  proved 
to  be  injurious.  In  Oregon  the  band-tail  pigeon  has 
been  shown  to  feed  on  cherries  and  other  small  fruits 
to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  the 
business  of  the  fruit-grower,  but  the  person  owning  or 
leasing  the  land  must  first  secure  an  individual  permit, 
countersigned  by  the  chief  officer  in  charge  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  fish  and  game  laws  of  Oregon. 

The  depreciations  on  the  antelope  by  coyotes  on  the 
Bison  Range  in  Montana,  and  by  bobcats  on  the  Wind 
Cave  Game  Preserve,  have,  as  was  pointed  out  some 
time  ago,  been  very  serious.  The  antelope  herd  at 
the  Bison  Range  was  reduced  from  sixty  individuals 
to  seventeen,  and  that  at  the  Mbnd  Cave  Preserve 
from  thirty-four  to  fourteen. 

These  are  enormous  losses ; but  on  the  other  hand 
both  these  small  herds,  having  become  acclimated  and 
thoroughly  at  home  on  these  preserves,  may  re-estab- 
lish themselves  before  long,  provided  measures  are 
taken  to  protect  them  from  similar  attacks  in  future 
winters.  This  protection  is  a matter  of  great  difficulty 
but,  having  had  so  serious  a lesson  recently,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  wardens  in  charge  will  put  forth  extra- 
ordinary efforts  to  protect  hereafter  the  few  antelope 
that  we  now  have  under  control. 
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Forest  and  Stream 


A SIMPLE  CAMP  LAMP 

There  is  a way  in  which  you  can 
make  your  flashlight  over  into  a 
serviceable  camp  lamp.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  this  lamp  should  take  the 
place  of  a lantern  or  fire,  but  for  certain 
things  it  is  much  to  be  preferred.  When 
eating  the  evening  meal,  it  adds  a touch 
of  home  surroundings  to  have  a bright 
light  on  the  table. 

Saw  a wafer  from  the  end  of  a log 
four  or  five  inches  in  diameter  and  in  the 
center  of  this  make  a hole  just  large 
enough  to  take  the  base  of  the  flashlight. 

Unscrew  the  top  and  remove  the  lens, 
reflector  and  bulb.  The  lens  will  not  be 
needed  and  should  be  carefully  wrapped 
in  cloth  and  placed  in  a safe  place.  Now 
turn  the  reflector  upside  down  and  screw 
in  the  bulb. 

Set  the  point  of  a common  pin  against 
the  side  of  the  center  contact  of  the  top 
cell  in  the  light  handle  and  carefully 
drive  this  down  until  it  stands  of  its  own 
accord.  The  hard  wax  used  to  seal  the 
cell  will  hold  it  upright  and  also  against 
the  center  post,  thus  forming  a contact. 


The  head  of  the  pin  is  carefully  cen- 
tered and  then  the  cap  with  the  inverted 
reflector  and  bulb  are  screwed  back  in 
place.  It  is  necessary  that  the  pinhead 
come  in  contact  with  the  center  of  the 
base  of  the  bulb,  thus  closing  the  circuit 
when  the  switch  is  closed. 

If  you  ever  need  a light  such  as  this 
you  will  now  know  how  to  make  one. 
And  it  is  a dandy,  too. 

Dale  R.  Van  Horn, 
Nebraska. 


E are  depending  upon  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to 
make  this  department  ivorthy  of 
his  name.  No  man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  ivrote  of 
them  ivith  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camp- 
ing and  “going  light”  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
ive  hope  that  all  good  woodsmen 
luill  contribute  to  this  department 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances^ — [Editor.] 


THE  HOLLOW-HANDLED 
ROD 

Those  of  us  who  have  given  the  mat 
ter  any  thought  have  about  con- 
cluded that  the  last  word  in  fly-rod  con- 
struction has  been  said. 

In  the  last  120  years  the  rod  has 
changed  considerably.  Early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  fly-rod  was  a com- 
posite affair,  made  up  of  various  dif- 
ferent woods,  and  the  extreme  tip  was 
frequently  composed  of  whalebone.  Of 
course,  there  were  a few  split  bamboo 
rods  even  then.  Erom  evidence  that 
has  lately  come  to  light,  split  bamboo  was 
a not  unknown  material  for  rods  in  the 
eighteenth  century ; but  these  rods  were 
very  uncommon,  and  the  introduction  of 
greenheart  put  them  out  of  count  alto- 
gether. 

Coincident  with  the  arrival  of  green- 
heart  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  the  art 
of  making  split-bamboo  rods  was  re- 
discovered in  America,  and  American 
craftsmen  going  a step  further  discov- 
ered the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the 
hexagonal  rod. 

Since  that  time  there  have  only  been 
minor  improvements,  principally  in  mat- 
ters of  details ; but  we  must  not  forget 
the  gradual  improvement  in  the  action 
of  rods  which  has.  been  going  on  slowly 
for  years. 

.What  more  was  there  to  do?  The 
average  observer  would  have  replied. 
“Nothing.”  But  something  has  happened 
recently  that  to  me  appears  to  be  as  big 
an  improvement  as  the  introduction  of 
the  hexagonal  split-bamboo  rod. 

I refer  to  the  invention  of  Mr.  Foster 
Handy,  of  Scarborough,  England.  This 
invention  consists  of  making  the  handle. 


and  that  part  of  the  rod  that  carries  the 
reel,  hollow ; to  the  lower  end  of  this 
tube  the  rod  is  attached,  but  except  at 
the  ferrule  the  rod  is  free  from  contact 
with  the'  walls  of  the  tube. 

That  is  very  simple,  but  how  is  it  go- 
ing to  improve  rod  construction  ? The 
best  way  to  answer  that  question  is  to 
state  a concrete  case. 

There  is  a certain  rod  of  m}'  acquain- 
tance that  I admire  tremendously;  it  is  a 
9-foot  6-inch  “Special  Tournament,” 
made  by  the  foremost  rod  builder  in 
America.  It  is  a very  powerful  rod, 
although  not  much  over  ounces  in 
weight ; but  to  use  this  rod  in  its  present 
state  appears  to  me  as  being  more  like 
work  than  pleasure. 

To  do  the  rod  full  justice  iii  making 
long  fishing  casts  taxes  my  wrist  too 
much.  Therefore  I have  concluded  that 
much  as  I admire  this  rod  it  is  not  for 
me,  and  that  I must  content  myself  with 
a 9-foot  model  by  the  same  maker. 

All  is  not  lost,  however.  Let  us  see 
if  something  cannot  be  done  by  using  the 
hollow-handled  rod  in  connection  with 
this  wonderful  casting  implement. 


In  the  accompanying  illustration  Ij 
have  shown  an  outline  of  this  rod  in 
action ; and  by  means  of  the  dotted  lines  | 
I show  the  position  in  which  the  rod  is  | 
held  if  the  hollow-handled  device  is  used.  | 
Let  us  analyze  just  what  has  happened.  . 
The  first  thing  to  notice  is  that  the  live 
or  effective  casting  length  of  the  rod,! 
that  is  to  say,  that  part  of  the  rod  that 
extends  from  the  upper  end  of  the  hand- 
grasp  is  the  same  as  ever  it  was ; that 
has  not  been  changed  a particle. 
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\\'e  must  also  note  that,  as  we  now 
f practically  grasp  the  rod  nearly  a foot 
, higher  up  than  previously,  the  leverage 
has  been  increased  in  our  favor ; and 
( owing  to  the  shortened  length,  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  new  type  is  much 
nearer  the  hand-grasp  than  it  was  for- 
j merly.  Therefore  a considerably  higher 
5 reel  wdll  correctly  balance  the  hollow- 
handled  rod,  making  the  completed  unit, 
7.  c.,  rod  and  reel,  ounces  lighter  than  it 
^ was  previously. 

' To  put  it  briefly,  we  have  a 9-foot  6- 
1 inch  super  rod  that  handles  like  a light 
9-footer.  Did  the  introduction  of  split 
1 . ibaraboo  take  us  quite  as  far  ahead  in 
t one  step  as  this  recent  invention  of  Mr. 
! Foster  Handy  does?  We  must  remem- 
iber  that  the  earlier  models  of  split  bam- 
r hoo  were  an  improvement  on  all  rods 
I preceding  them ; but  they  were,  and  are 
: to-day,  only  a short  head  in  front  of 
■ first-class  greenheart  rods ; whereas  the 
1 hollow  - handle  device  compresses  the 
pow'er  and  casting  ability  of  a perfectly 
: np-to-date  rod  into  a compass  hitherto 
I undreamed  of. 

I Ralph  L.  Montagu^ 

California. 


A QUICK  CAMP  FIRE 

AS  an  experienced  camper,  I have 
given  numerous  inefficient  stoves  a 
trial  and  pronounced  them  w'anting.  Then 
I accidentally  stumbled  upon  a simple 
device  that  perfectly  suits  me. 

This  solution  of  the  camp-fire  problem 
for  cooking  consists  of  - a twelve-quart 
galvanized  iron  pail  bottom  side  up.  One 
half  of  the  bottom  is  cut  out ; a cold 
chisel  will  do  this.  The  part  that  remains 
is  then  perforated  with  large  nail  holes. 
This  ledge  serves  as  a rest  for  the  coffee 
pot  or  other  cooking  utensik 

The  inverted  pail  is  placed  on  a boul- 
der and  a small  stone  placed  under  one 
edge  to  raise  it  and  create  a draft.  But 
very  little  fuel  is  required : a small  col- 
lection of  the  short  sticks  that  commonly 
lie  around  will  do.  As  the  sides  of  the 
pail  prevent  the  heat  from  spreading, 
it  is  all  directed  to  the  object  to  be 
cooked  at  the.  top,  and  the  time  required 
to  bring  the  coffee  to  a boil  is  no  more 
than  it  w'ould  take  for  a city  gas  stove. 

If  extra  places  are  needed  for  cooking, 
use  additional  pails.  These  should  vary 
in  size  so  one  wdll  fit  inside  the  other 
and  save  space  w'hen  on  the  move.  The 
inside  space  can  be  utilized  in  packing. 

The  points  that  appeal  in  this  little 
■contrivance  are;  it  is  cheap,  easily  made. 


saves  labor  in  getting  fuel,  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  quickly  does  the  work  for 


the  outing  appetite  that  simply  cannot 
bear  to  wait.  G.  F.  Sampson, 

New  York. 


PLANS  FOR  A SINK  BOX 

/^N  the  Atlantic  coast  it  is  the  uni- 
versal  practice  to  make  shooting- 
batteries  as  inconspicuous  as  possible, 
which  means  that  they  are  practically  all 


steadier  the  “gun  platform,”  and  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  shoot  from.  The 
smaller  it  is  the  less  conspicuous.  The 
dimensions  given  in  the  drawing  show 
a fair  compromise. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  box  must 
be  watertight — it  is  the  “boat”  part  of 
the  job  and  provides  most  of  the  floating 
power.  The  “deck”  or  platform  need 
not  be  watertight  but  should  be  laid  with 
tight  seams,  so  that  water  will  not  slop 
through.  The  edge  of  the  box  is  pro- 
tected from  slop  by  a lead,  zinc  or 
wooden  combing  about  three  inches  high, 
which  can  be  made  to  fold  down  in 
pleasant  weather. 

The  bottom  of  the  box  should  have  a 
removable  grating  about  tw'o  or  three 
inches  off  the  floor  to  keep  the  shooter 
out  of  such  water  as  does  come  in.  One 
end  of  this  can  be  cut  away  to  allow 
bailing.  There  should  be  at  least  half 
an  inch  space  between  this  grating  and 
the  sides  of  the  box,  or  water  will  run 
over  the  grating  before  finding  its  w'ay 
below. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  shooter  lies  dowm 
in  this  box  and  that  the  actual  dimen- 
sions can  be  adjusted  somewhat  to  the 


below  the  waterline.  Essentially  the  size  of  the  occupant.  Personally,  for  in- 
thing  consists  of  a box  to  hold  the  shoot-  stance,  I need  a bo.x  about  seven  feet 

er  attached  below  a platform  to  give  it  long.  I have  heard  of  “sit-up  boxes” 

stability.  The  larger  the  platform  the  {Continued  on  page  480) 
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SMOKING  OUT  A BEAR 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

1WAS  living  in  Alberta  near  the  Roeky 
Mountains,  and  after  a rest  of  two 
weeks  from  hunting  goats  and  big  horn 
sheep  I decided  to  go  back  into  the 
mountains  again  to  try  for  deer.  I told 
my  plans  to  a friend  and  he  did  not  take 
much  persuading  to  say  he  would  go 
with  me.  So  the  next  day  we  hooked 
up  tw’o  cayuses  to  his  delivery  wagon 
and,  provided  wdth  tent,  rifles  and  grub 
for  a week,  we  drove  into  the  mountains. 
We  made  camp  among  the  trees  beside  a 
creek  which  w'e  named  Red  Rock  Creek 
owing  to  the  color  of  the  rocks. 

The  next  day,  though  deer  hunting 
season  did  not  open  until  November  1st, 
we  walked  down  the  valley  to  the  South 
to  look  for  signs  of  deer  but  found  none. 
Hunting  was  made  more  difficult  as  no 
snow  w'as  lying  in  the  valleys  or  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountains.  On  No- 
vember 1st  in  the  gray  dawn  we  crossed 
the  creek  near  our  camp  and,  striking 
an  old  trappers’  trail,  headed  north  up 
the  mountain.  When  about  half  way  up 
we  examined  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley  with  our  glasses  and  saw  a fine 
buck  walking  down  the  mountain  side  in 
the  direction  of  our  tent.  When  he  got 
within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  it 
he  must  have  got  wind  of  something 
unusual,  or  heard  our  horses  which  were 
picketted  near  the  tent,  as  he  came  to  a 
sudden  standstill  and  then  turned  and 
ran  up  the  mountain  as  though  followed 
by  hounds,  stopping  for  a second  every 
few  yards  to  look  back. 

Resuming  our  ascent,  in  another  hour 
we  reached  the  top  and  proceeded  cau- 
tiously along  the  ridge.  We  kept  cross- 
ing from  side  to  side  of  the  ridge,  which 
was  about  fifty  feet  wide,  to  look  down 
on  either  side.  At  last  I saw  a black 
Lear  a quarter  of  a mile  ahead  down 
the  western  slope  on  the  edge  above  the 
timber  line. 

We  watched  him  for  some  time  with 
our  glasses;  he  appeared  to  be  very 
Imsily  occupied  running  backwards  and 
forwards  between  a scrub  jack  pine  and 
what  looked  like  a big  boulder  sticking 
out  from  the  slide  rock.  We  made  a 
straight  line  for  him,  taking  what  cover 
we  could,  and  when  within  about  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards,  crept  noiselessly 
over  a rocky  bluff,  expecting  to  see  our 
bear  within  range.  No  bear  in  sight 
anywhere  ! We  went  to  the  spot  where 
we  had  seen  him  last,  and  found  in- 
numerable tracks  on  the  fine  slide  rock. 
We  also  noticed  where  he  had  been 
pulling  twigs  off  the  jack  pine  and  tear- 
ing up  juniper.  At  last  I chanced  to 
walk  past  the  lower  side  of  the  rock 
and  saw  an  opening  to  a cave,  about 


three  feet  wide  and  four  feet  high.  A 
boulder  half  filled  the  opening  leaving 
just  room  for  a bear  to  squee-ce  into  tbe 
den.  It  was  the  polished  sides  of  this 
opening  which  particularly  attracted  my 
attention,  and  which  at  first  seemed  to 
be  too  small  to  admit  a bear.  Calling  to 
Bob  I shouted,  “I’ve  located  him  !’’  The 
point  then  arose — if  the  bear  was  really 
in  the  den,  how  were  we  to  get  him  out  ? 
First  of  all  we  walked  away  about  a hun- 
dred yards  and  kept  quite  still  for  twenty 
minutes  to  see  if  he  would  come  out. 
No  such  luck  ! We  then  tried  making  a 
great  noise  at  the  mouth  of  the  den,  even 
shooting  into  it,  but  there  was  no  sound 
from  the  bear.  We  lighted  matches  and, 
reaching  in  as  far  as  possible,  tried  to 
throw  them  onto  the  accumulation  of 
pine  needles  that  formed  part  of  his  bed, 
but  to  no  avail.  Finally  I walked  down 
the  mountain  side  and,  cutting  the  branch 
of  a pine  tree,  trimmed  the  twigs,  leav- 
ing a bunch  at  the  end  spread  fanwise. 
While  Bob  held  this  stick  I cut  and  piled 
up  a hatful  of  dry  shavings  on  it  and, 
carefully  lighting  them,  waited  for  them 
to  blaze  up. 

Then  Bob,  reaching  out  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  stick  and  his  arm  into  the 
den,  dropped  the  blazing  pile  onto  the 
pine-needle  bed.  This  fired  it,  and 
smoke  began  to  pour  out  of  the  cave. 
We  retired  then  to  a post  of  vantage, 
having  piled  up  rocks  in  front  of  the 
den  to  prevent  him  from  coming  out 
without  giving  us  due  warning.  In  a 
few  minutes  we  noticed  smoke  percolat- 
ing through  a crack  in  the  rock  imme- 
diately above  the  den.  With  the  aid  of 
a hunting  knife  and  my  finger  nails  1 
enlarged  this  opening  which  made  a 
good  draught  and  chimney.  We  sat 
down  to  await  events.  Five  minutes 
passed  — ten  — fifteen  — and  up  to  this 
point  there  was  no  indication  whatever 
that  the  bear  was  in  the  den.  Bob,  losing 
patience,  went  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
den  to  see  if  he  could  discover  anything 
of  the  bear.  The  next  instant  he  stag- 
gered back  with  a yell,  “Come  on,  Fred, 
here  he  is  !’’  I half  scrambled  and  fell 
to  where  he  was  in  time  to  see  the  hear 
pushing  his  way  out.  Bob  shouted  to 
me,  “Shoot,  shoot,  my  rifle  is  jammed!’’ 
So  at  a range  of  twenty  feet  I fired  at 
w'hat  I could  see  of  the  bear,  and  put 
a bullet  through  his  head.  Then  taking 


a firm  grip  of  his  hair  with  both  hands 
I gave  the  bear  a yank  and  he  rolled 
over  and  down  the  mountain  side  about 
a thousand  feet  till  he  caught  in  the, 
rough  rocks  near  the  source  of  Red 
Rock  Creek.  Here  we  skinned  and 
dressed  him.  We  took  the  skin  into 
camp  that  night  and  fetched  out  the  meat 
the  following  day.  It  was  dark  long  be- 
fore we  reached  camp  with  the  bear 
skin,  and  after  entering  the  last  patch 
of  timber  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
camp  we  had  to  strike  matches  to  keep 
ourselves  on  the  pack  trail.  Two  days 
later  we  pulled  out  for  home,  without  a 
deer  but  more  than  compensated  by  this 
exciting  and  successful  bear  hunt. 

Fred  W.  Hodson,  , 
British  Columbia.' 


OVER  THE  SHOULDER 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  ; j 

The  article  in  your  September  num-| 
ber  signed  “Questioner,”  and  en- 
titled “Over  the  Shoulder,”  deserves  anj 
answer.  j 

From  my  earliest  recollections  I wasj 
told  that  a fox  would  grab  a goose  by^ 
the  neck,  throw  it  over  his  shoulder,  and 
“go  yonder.” 

I was  running  a locomotive  on  the 
Jtle.xican  National  Railroad  and  we  had 
orders  to  pick  up  some  cars  at'  a little 
siding  called  Pinto.  The  track  was  in  a 
shallow  cut  and  while  the  brakeman  was 
uncoupling  tbe  engine  I looked  out  oni 
the  prairie  and  not  fifty  yards  away- 
stood  a very  large  coyote.  There  was  a-, 
flock  of  goats  scattered  about  grazing  > 
close  to  him  and  I knew  he  wanted  one. 
Two  little  Mexican  boys  were  herding  ■ 
the  goats  but  were  quite  a distance  away 
on  the  edge  of  a dry  pond  in  the  shade  • 
of  some  willows.  The  conductor  was 
back  at  the  caboose  making  all  kinds  of  " 
motions  and  yelling  like  a Comanche  as  ■ 
is  their  wont,  and  in  fact  we  had  no  • 
great  amount  of  time  to  squander  but  I , 
wanted  to  watch  the  coyote.  At  last 
the  conductor  came  up  and  we  sat  on 
the  box  on  top  of  the  tender  and  kept  . 
as  quiet  as  possible.  No  setter  dog  ever  ' 
made  a steadier  point.  He  finally  riioved 
his  head  steadily  and  took  a look  in  our 
direction,  then  as  slowly  turned  and 
looked  toward  the  little  boys. 

There  was  a nice  black  kid  grazing 
close  to  him  and  we  thought  he  would 
get  it,  but  no.  M'hen  he  was  satisfied 
that  his  chances  were  favorable  he 
started  and  went  like  a streak.  He 
rounded  the  flock,  paid  no  attention  to 
the  black  kid.  and  ran  round  and  round 
till  he  got  the  whole  bunch  into  a com- 
pact mass,  heads  out.  He  then  made  a , 
dive  right  into  them.  Of  course  they  * 
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scattered  and  he  picked  out  a white  kid 
nearly  half  grown.  “Now,”  I said  to  my- 
self, "is  the  time  to  see  the  ‘over  the 
shoulder’  trick,”  but  I was  disappointed. 
He  grabbed  the  kid  by  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  pushing  it  along,  made  it  carry 
itself.  The  kid  must  have  made  an  out- 
cry for  the  boys  came  running  and  took 
after  the  coyote  but  he  was  making  for 
the  hills  and  I saw  him  outdistance  his 
pursuers,  and  they  came  back  crying. 

E.  A.  ViCKROY,  Ohio. 

A DUCK  AND  A DUCKING 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

Day  had  just  broken  over  a large 
marsh  which  once  formed  a part  of 
the  bottom-lands  of  the  Mississippi.  A 
northwest  wind  blew  coldly,  and  two 
duck  hunters  huddled  in  a boat  hidden 
in  the  rushes  slapped  their  hands  to- 
gether in  an  effort  to  get  warm.  As 
soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  the 
fun  began.  Ducks  in  bunches,  pairs  and 
singles  came  fast  before  the  driving- 
wind.  All  thought  of  the  discomforts  of 
cold  and  early  rising  were  forgotten  in 
the  fine  sport. 

“Mark  west,”  suddenly  whispered  the 
man  in  the  stern.  A flock  were  cross 
flying  over  the  boat.  The  other  gunner 
rose  quickly,  aimed  straight  upward,  and 
lost  his  balance.  Over  the  side  he  went 
with  mighty  splash.  The  water  w'as  up 
to  his  arms  with  a couple  of  feet  of  soft 
mud  for  flooring.  Tboroughly  soaked 
and  dirty,  he  scrambled  to  his  feet  and 
emptied  the  water  from  his  gun  barrels. 
To  expel  the  remaining  moisture,  he 
carelessly  pointed  the  gun  up  in  the  air 
and,  without  looking,  fired  both  barrels. 
Then  a strange  thing  happened.  High 
up  in  the  ether  a big  mallard  drake  was 
hurrying  to  keep  an  appointment  in  a 
cornfield.  He  had  a head-on  collision 
with  that  double  charge  of  No.  4 shot, 
and  his  light  went  out.  Unseen  by 
either  of  the  men  he  tumbled  downw’ard, 
almost  striking  the  boat.  The  water- 
soaked  gunner  grabbed  him  and  scram- 
bled back  into  the  boat. 

That  was  long  ago.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  fire  carelessly  into  the  air 
and  dislodge  ducks  or  .anything  else. 
Big  Lake,  the  scene  of  the  incident,  has 
been  filled  in  and  is  now  a part  of  the 
public  park  system  of  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa.  Charles  J.  Babbitt,  Esq.,  a well- 
known  lawyer  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
the  writer  of  some  interesting  sketches 
for  Forest  and  Stream,  was  the  hero  of 
the  diving  act  aforesaid. 

Walter  K.  Barton. 


CAPTURING  TWO  DEER 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

DECENTLY,  while  sojourning  in 
Canada,  I heard  an  unusual  story 
of  capturing  two  deer.  The  tale  proved 
unique  and  the  evidence  produced  (ac- 
tual photographs  now  in  my  possession) 
showed  beyond  a shadow'  of  doubt  its 
authenticity.  I am  certain  that  readers 
of  Forest  and  Stre.\m  will  enjoy  hear- 
ing it,  too. 


On  June  24,  my  uncle,  Mr.  J.  B.  Leg- 
gatt,  and  his  cousin,  Mr.  Alexander 
Brown,  respectively  superintendent  and 
manager  of  Brown  & Rutherford,  a lum- 
ber company  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
accompanied  by  their  boatman,  Mr. 
Dixon,  started  out  from  Riverton  in  a 
launch  for  the  company’s  sawmill  at 
Bad  Throat.  To  reach  this  meant  about 
a forty-mile  trip  by  water,  the  principal 
river  traversed  being  the  Manitgotagan, 
or  Bad  Throat  river,  as  the  Indians  of 
bygone  days  called  it. 

Between  Black  Island  and  the  main- 
land, about  a mile  from  shore  on  Lake 
Winnipeg,  the  men  in  the  launch,  which, 
by  the  way,  bore  no  name  and  was  trav- 
eling at  a fair  rate  of  speed,  met  two 
white-tailed  deer,  a male  and  his  doe. 
The  former  appeared  completely  tired 
out,  just  about  ready  to  give  up  the 
struggle  against  the  heavy  waves  and  to 
go  down  in  defeat.  The  doe,  on  the 
other  hand,  cut  through  the  water  as 
easily  as  if  it  were  paper. 


Taking  the  doe  ashore 


Apparently,  so  the  men  believe,  the 
two  had  been  swimming  for  some  time, 
in  all  probability  having  been  chased 
into  the  w'ater  hy  timber  wolves.  The 
male,  no  doubt,  had  given  battle  on  shore 
and  worn  himself  out  protecting  the 
little  doe.  Whatever  the  cause  of  his 
fatigue,  he  was  ready  to  sink,  unable 
to  make  shore.  Seeing  the  launch  with 
the  three  men,  he  feebly  swam  toward 
it,  looking  up  at  them  and  mutely  plead- 
ing for  help.  In  response,  Mr.  Leggatt 
lifted  the  deer  into  the  launch  without 
much  difficulty. 

In  the  meantime,  the  doe,  seemingly 
desiring  to  help  him  all  she  could,  had 
stayed  close  to  her  mate  until  he  was 
placed  in  the  launch.  Then  she  evaded 
the  men.  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Dixon 
put  out  in  a canoe  after  her.  When  they 
attempted  to  pull  her  into  the  canoe, 
however,  she  put  up  a tremendous  fight. 
Try  as  they  would,  she  could  not  be 
lured  into  the  boat.  Then  Mr.  Brown, 
not  wishing  to  separate  the  two  deer, 
caught  hold  of  her,  tied  her  to  the  canoe 
and  literally  dragged  her  through  the 
water  to  the  launch,  the  doe  fighting 
and  struggling  every  rod  of  the  way. 
Mr.  Leggatt  snapped  the  accompanying 
photograph  of  the  doe  by  the  side  of  the 
canoe. 

When  they  reached  tlie  boat,  the  deer 
were  reunited  and  hog-tied  together. 


All  the  way  to  the  mainland  of  Bad 
Throat  they  lay  on  the  floor  of  the 
launch. 

The  three  men,  upon  arriving  at  the 
shore,  untied  the  ropes  which  bo.und  the 
deer  and  set  them  free.  Immediately, 
with  a magnificently  symmetrical  and 
charmingly  graceful  leap,  the  doe  was 
aw'ay  into  the  bush  like  a shot.  In  her 
rapid  flight  she  came  into  contact  with 
a barbed  wdre  fence.  Attempting  to  leap 
it  at  one  bound,  she  instead  struck  it 
with  terrific  force.  Despite  the  fact  that 
it  must  have  torn  and  stung  her  delicate 
flesh,  she  tried  again,  this  time  succeed- 
ing. Then  aw'ay  she  went  into  the  bush 
and  out  of  sight. 

The  male,  seemingly  dazed  and  not 
realizing  that  danger  was  past,  stood 
motionless  on  the  shore.  Finally,  after 
some  time,  he  trembled  all  over,  gave 
himself  a shake  and  was  away  in  search 
of  his  mate. 

F.  J.  Macdonald, 
Minnesota. 


A SUGGESTION  TO  THE 

A.C.  A. 

"V/OUR  readers  might  be  interested  in 
the  following  letter  I sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Racing  Board  of  the 
Atlantic  Division  of  the  American 
Canoe  Association : 

Dear  Mr.  Douglas  ; 

I FULLY  realize  it  is  your  ambition 
* as  well  as  all  good  A.  C.  A.  members 
to  liven  up  the  canoe  racing  game. 

I have  talked  with  a good  many  of 
the  boys  to  find  out  just  what  their  real 
reason  was  for  not  competing  in  the 
races,  and  they  seem  to  feel  the  way 
that  I do,  and  that  is  they  do  not  think 
that  they  are  able  to  compete  against 
some  of  the  heavyweights  that  they  are 
compelled  to  paddle  against  at  present. 
The  way  the  races  are  run  now,  of 
course,  is  perfectly  fair  for  the  heavy- 
weights, but  how  about  the  little  fel- 
lows? Why  not  give  them  an  equal 
chance  to  compete?  Personally  I do 
not  believe  that  a crack  paddler  weigh- 
ing, say,  115  or  120  pounds,  has  a chance 
in  the  w'orld  of  beating  a crack  paddler 
who  weighs  155  or  160  pounds;  that  is, 
if  both  paddlers  use  the  same  regulation 
cruising  canoe,  which  they  both  would 
have  to  use  according  to  the  present 
rules.  The  big  fellow  would  gain  a 
couple  of  boat  lengths  on  the  little  fel- 
low right  after  the  crack  of  the  gun. 

I believe  that  the  fairest  way  to  run 
canoe  races  would  be  to  classify  com- 
petitors according  to  weight,  for  illus- 
tration, divide  them  into  four  classes  as 
follows : 

Class  1 — 110  to  125  pounds. 

Class  2—125  to  140  pounds. 

Class  3 — 140  to  155  pounds. 

Class  4 — Over  155  pounds. 

The  same  old  question  has  been 
brought  up  time  and  time  again  in  all 
branches  of  sport — can  a good  little  man 
beat  a good  big  man  ? You  know  the 
answer — so  why  not  give  the  lightweight 
canoeists  a chance  in  the  races? 

Regin.vld  C.  ICviLiEr.  New  York. 


Forest  and  Stream 
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CHICKEN  HUNT  IN  DAKOTA 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

I HAVE  been  an  ardent  reader  of  your 
A instructive  and  interesting  outdoor 
magazine  for  some  time,  and  because  I 
hope  my  tale  will  also  be  of  interest  to 
your  readers,  I am  going  to  relate  my 
boyhood  chicken-hunting  experiences  and 
the  lessons  I learned  from  them. 

In  this  state  there  are  plenty  of  prairie 
chickens,  and  I still  enjoy  a day  with 
this  splendid  game-bird.  But  I owe  a 
great  deal  to  my  father  who  taught  the 
meaning  of  true  sportsmanship  on  our 
hunting  trips  when  we  lads  could  hardly 
hold  our  guns  to  our  immature  shoulders. 
My  father,  a pioneer  physician  of  Da- 
kota, would  harness  his  bay  driving  team 
to  the  double-seated  rig,  and  we  would 
set  out  for  a glorious  day  afield,  with 
“Chick”  and  “Ranger”  nestled  on  the 
floor  of  the  buggy. 

The  drive  to  the  fields  was  not  the 
smallest  item  of  the  hunt;  for  in  those 
two  hours  with  Dad  we  gained  many 
lessons  in  sportsmanship  which  remained 
with  us  after  we  had  outgrown  our  knee 
trousers.  The  time  passed  quickly  while 
we  were  under  Dad’s  spell.  Arriving  at 
the  hay  meadows,  we  unlimbered  our 
guns  and  loosed  the  dogs ; Dad  always 
stayed  in  the  rig  to  direct  operations. 
He  would  send  us  boys  into  the  wind, 
the  dogs  ranging  laterally  in  front  of 
us,  while  our  father  followed  behind  us 
in  the  rig.  Then  began  the  fun ; but 
there  was  no  hurry,  no  excitement,  for 
Dad  was  in  control  of  the  situation.  If 
the  dogs  spotted  a single.  Dad  called  the 
shot,  and  whoever  was  designated  would 
shoot.  Or,  if  the  dogs  found  a covey. 
Dad  was  quickly  on  the  spot  to  steady 
the  dogs  and  to  give  the  word.  Through- 
out the  day  it  was  father  who  chose  the 
field  to  hunt  in,  who  steadied  the  dogs 
and  us.  There  was  no  waste  of  amuni- 
tion,  no  random  shots ; everything  was 
calm  and  preconceived.  Furthermore, 
there  was  no  undue  slaughter,  and  we  al- 
ways called  it  a day  before  sunset ; and 
although  we  could  easily  have  gathered 
in  half  a hundred  chickens,  we  never 
once  took  the  limit.  We  shot  just  enough 
and  we  knew  when  it  was  time  to  stop. 

Then  came  the  long  drive  home  in  the 
still  of  tKe  evening,  with  two  happy  boys 
in  the  rear  scat,  and  two  contented  dogs 
at  our  feet — as  we  recalled  the  incidents 
of  the  hunt.  Little  did  we  lads  realize 
the  noble  ideals  that  those  hunts  with 
Dad  were  instilling  in  our  hearts,  nor 
did  we  realize  the  lasting  value  of  the 
discussions  that  always  occurred  in  the 
long  drive  to  and  from  the  chicken  coun- 
try. For  they  built  the  foundation  of 
good  sportsmanship  in  our  souls— and 
Dad  was  the  Chief  Engineer.  That  foun- 
dation was  to  weather  the  years,  for  it 
was  sealed  with  the  cement  of  fatherly 
comradeship  in  our  impressionistic  age. 

The  man  who  taught  his  boys  these 
grand  lessons  has  passed  to  the  Happy 
Hunting  Ground ; but  those  boys  will 
carry  on  his  noble  ideals ! How  I wish 
that  every  lad  had  such  a father;  then 
game  laws  would  be  a superfluity,  and 
our  wild  game  would  last  forever. 

Frank  J.  Duggan^  N.  Dak. 


AMERICAN  CANOE  ASS’N 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Canoe  Association  to  be  held  in 
October,  the  following  changes  in  classi- 
fication will  be  considered  by  the  Racing 
Board : 

1.  For  increased  length  double  the 
penalty  of  sail  area  for  sailing-canoes. 
— Rule  V,  Sec.  4. 

2.  In  calculating  the  sail  areas  for  cruis- 
ing-canoes,  reduce  the  increase  of  sail 
area  from  2 sq.  ft.  to  sq.  ft.  for  each 
inch  of  increased  beam,  and  for  each 
inch  of  increased  length  increase  the  re- 
duction of  sail  area  from  sq.  ft.  to  2/9 
sq.  ft. — Rule  VI,  Sec.  4. 

3.  For  canvas-covered  canoes  reduce 
the  increase  of  sail  area  from  7l4%  to 
5%._Rule  V,  See.  5.  Rule  VI,  Sec.  5. 

4.  Modify  the  regulations  for  decks 
on  cruising-canoes  to  comply  with  pro- 
posal in  Forest  and  Stream  for  May, 
1920.— Rule  VI,  Sec.  6. 

5.  Section  4,  Rule  X : Provide  for 

Gold  Medals  to  be  given  the  winners  of 
the  Paddling,  Sailing  and  Cruising 
Trophies  and  the  Record  in  addition  to 
what  is  already  provided.  Silver  Medals 
to  winners  in  other  major  events.  Silver 
and  Bronze  Medals  to  be  given  as  second 
prizes,  respectively. 

6.  Rule  IX.  Insert  the  word  “law- 
ful” before  the  word  “directions.” 

7.  On  page  20  strike  out  the  caption, 
“GENERAL  RACES.” 

8.  Rule  V.  Instead  of  limiting  the 
beam  to  }4  of  length,  limit  the  increase 
of  sail  area  to  a beam  not  greater  than 
Fa  of  length. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  con- 
sider the  following  changes  in  the  By- 
laws : 

Page  15,  Chapter  IX,  to  read: 

(6)  “They  shall  post  the  names  of 
the  referee,  judges  and  starter  and  the 
course  and  conditions  of  each  race,  etc.” 
Hilding  Froling. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO 
RACING  REGULATIONS 

DULE  XL  Regular  Races — 11  Record 
Combined  Race  (added).  General 
Races  (eliminate  Record  Combined 
Race,  Record  Sailing  Race  and  Record 
Paddling  Race). 

Rule  XII.  The  Record — Section  1 to 
be  eliminated.  Section  1 to  read  as  fol- 
lows; Record  Combined  Race  on  tri- 
angular course,  distance  3 miles,  time 
limit  lj/2  hours,  open  to  Decked  and 
Cruising  Sailing  Canoes.  All  canoes  in 
this  race  shall  carry  a practicable  lower- 
ing and  hoisting  rig.  Sections  2,  3,  4 
and  5 of  this  Rule  to  be  eliminated. 

Rule  XIII.  Section  1.  The  sailing- 
canoe  trophy  and  the  cruising  canoe 
trophy  shall  be  won  by  points  and 
counted  in  the  three  respective  races  for 
the  respective  trophies. 

Section  2.  Points  How  Scored — -The 
first  canoe  to  finish  shall  receive  as  mq.ny 
points  as  there  are  starters  in  the  first 
race  contested,  the  second  canoe  one 
less  and  so  on,  and  in  addition  the  first 
shall  receive  a premium  of  25  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  starters  in  the  first 


race,  the  second  a premium  of  15  per 
cent,  and  the  third  a premium  of  7 per 
cent  of  the  same  number. 

RULE  VH.  Section  5.  Classification 
Novices.  Entire  rule  to  be  eliminated. 

RULE  XXIV.  Section  1.  Eouling 
Marks.  A canoe  or  its  equipment  shall 
not  touch  any  of  the  designated  marks 
unless  wrongfully  compelled  to  do  so  by 
another  canoe.  (The  remainder  of  this 
section  to  be  eliminated.) 

RULE  VIII.  Entries.  There  shall  be 
at  least  two  bona  fide  entries  in  any  race. 
All  cruising  sailing  canoes  and  sailing 
canoes  shall  carry  a 9-inch  number  as  a 
distinguishing  mark  in  all  races.  (Pres- 
ent rule  to  be  eliminated.) 

RULE  XVIII.  Section  3.  A contest- 
ant may  be  disqualified  for  accepting 
pilotage  or  direction  from  officials  or 
others,  except  from  a mate  in  a team 
race.  (Present  section  3 to  be  elim- 
inated.) Thomas  Zuk. 

MICHIGAN  GAME  PRESERVES 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream: 

1HAVE  read  with  amazement  the 
article  by  Mr.  Albert  Stoll,  Jr.,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  your  magazine,  copied 
from  the  Detroit  Evening  Nezos.  Mr. 
Stoll  is  secretary  of  the  Michigan 
Sportsman’s  Association  and  is  generally 
well  informed  on  matters  relating  to  field 
sports,  but  he  is  a young  man,  while  my 
shooting  days  are  practically  over,  and 
my  experience  with  American  wild  life 
and  sport  has  been  far  wider  and  more 
varied  than  any  young  man  has  had  or 
ever  can  enjoy.  I am  thankful  to  have 
lived  during  a portion  of  the  golden  age 
of  American  sport.  I have  known  field 
sport  in  all  its  phases,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Great  Divide ; have  met  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  from 
preachers  to  man-killers,  from  million- 
aires to  paupers,  but  I have  collected  no 
evidence  that  w'ould  permit  me  to  meas- 
ure the  gentleman,  the  sportsman,  the 
citizen  or  the  game  butcher  by  the  size 
of  hi.s  bank  balance.  I have  found 
gentlemen  and  swine  on  both  sides  of 
the  line  and  in  equal  proportions.  There 
is  no  relationship  between  the  golden 
ore  of  manhood  and  the  golden  coin  of 
commerce. 

Mr.  Stoll  has  had  opportunities  of 
meeting  with  a great  many  people  of  all 
sorts  at  gatherings  of  IMichigan  sports- 
men and  public  meetings  of  the 
Michigan  Conservatipiv.  Commission.  He 
has  undoubtedly  had  opportunities  of 
hearing  some  very  inelegantly  and  forc- 
ibly expressed  complaints  from  the 
“mob.” 

I daily  hear  the  matter  of  private 
shooting  preserves  discussed,  but  as  yet 
this  is  confined  almost  solely  to  wild- 
fowl preserves.  A vast  majority  of  these 
complaints  come  from  men  of  means, 
w’hose  incomes  place  them  far  beyond 
the  possibility  of  want.  Lhitil  I read 
Mr.  Stoll’s  article  I had  never  seen  the 
phrase:  “The  uncared-for  poor.” 

I have  heard  no  one  attack  the  legal 
status  of  those  private  and  club  pre- 
serves, owning  their  lands  in  fee  simple, 
or  protecting  them  by  land  leases. 
(Continued  on  page  473) 
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TINKERING  WITH  YOUR  TACKLE 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SURF  RODS 
TO  SUIT  INDIVIDUAL  REQUIREMENTS  AND  PERSONAL  FANCY 

By  A.  F.  WESTERVELT 


I THOROUGHLY  enjoy  reading  the 
opinions  of  others  regarding  tackle, 
because,  once  in  a while,  I pick  up  a 
new  idea  and  once  in  a while  I am 
able  to  confer  a favor  upon  some 
brother  angler  by  passing  along  a little 
kink  that  someone  has  passed  along  to 
me.  For  example,  I used  to  use  piano 
wire  leaders ; they  would  kink,  rust  and 
break  and  I would  lose  a good  fish. 
Some  one  told  be  to  use  braided  copper 
wire ; I did.  It  would  kink,  fray  out 
strand  by  strand  and  break.  I then  saw 
a chap  using  leaders  of  phosphor  bronze 
wire  — better,  but 


It  seems  sometimes  we  just  have  to 
whittle  at  something,  and  then  floats 
naturally  suggest  themselves.  Have  you 
ever  tried  Balsa  wood?  Light  as  ’thistle- 
down— probably  the  very  lightest  wood 
known.  I take  considerable  pride  in  the 
result  of  my  labor,  too,  or  my  play, 
rather,  if  what  I have  made  shows  a 
good  craftsman-like  finish. 

Especially  do  I like  to  construct  my 
own  rods,  of  such  weights  and  lengths 
that  suit  my  build  and  casting  methods. 
I was  reading  an  article  not  long  ago 
that  laid  down  emphatically  just  what  a 
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still  it  would  af 
times  kink  and 
break.  I lately 
met  a fellow  who 
had  been  in  the 
air  service  and  he 
gave  me  a piece  of 
aeroplane  wire. 

All  my  troubles 
gone  — it  wouldn’t 
kink,  wouldn’t  rust 
and  would  hold  a 
ton. 

Again,  I have 
heretofore  cast  my 
lead  sinkers  in 
home-made  moulds 
constructed  of 
plaster  of  paris — 
rather  unsatisfac- 
tory, as  the  heat 
would  crack  and 
disintegrate  the 
plaster  after  a bit. 

I was  telling  a 
friend  about  this 
trouble  and  he  said, 

“Try  ‘Smooth-On’ 
or  ‘Mendit.’  I find 
that  a very  good 
smooth  mould  may 
be  made  of  it  and' 
it  can  be  used  for 
all  kinds  of  casting 
— leads,  squids, 
etc.” 

Well,  I pur- 
chased a can  of  it 
and  mixed  it  with 
water  to  a dough- 
1 i k e consistency 
and  made  my 
mould — -fine  ! Did 
not  crack,  made  a 
nice  smooth  sur- 
face and  lasted 
almost  as  well  as 

a regular  cast-iron  one.  “Pooh,”  say 
some,  “why  not  buy  a regular  mould?” 
But  you  see,  I happen  to  be  one  of  those 
foolish  fellows  who  gets  enjoyment  out 
of  something  of  his  own  contriving.  I. 
like  to  make  my  own  tackle  and  camping 
outfit  in-so-far  as  I can. 
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surf-rod  should  be.  Are  there  any  of 
the  great  body  of  surf  anglers  who 
would  agree  with  that  ? Same  way  in  an 
article  on  hooks  some  time  ago ; some 
narrow-minded  chap  wanted  ’em  all 
standardized  as  to  size  and  shape  and 
type,  and  all  but  a few  styles  scrapped. 


By  the  Great  Horn  Spoon — xVo  ! Let’s 
have  more  of  ’em  if  anything;  all  dif- 
ferent, to  argue  over  and  to  be  discussed 
at  length — that’s  the  very  breath  of  life 
to  the  angler. 

But  the  article  on  the  surf  rod  roused 
my  ire.  Are  there  two  men  in  a hundred 
who  have  the  same  ideas  as  to  surf-rods, 
except  in  a general  way?  The  chap 
even  condemned  the  use  of  the  single 
guide  and  wanted  to  know  why  the  sin- 
gle guide  was  used  by  so  many  anglers, 
making  a great  to-do  as  to  the  set  in  the 
rod  that  would  develop  from  the  con- 
tinual strain.  Not 
to  disagree  with 
him  too  strongly, 
I might  mention 
that  I have  used 
one  of  John  Land- 
man’s rods  for  six 
years  and  it  has 
one  guide  only,  yet 
today  the  rod  is  as 
straight  as  when 
constructed  by  that 
master  craftsman. 
There  are  several 
types  of  guides 
used  that  the 
writer  of  the  ar- 
ticle has  evidently 
overlooked  (Fig. 
1 ) ; they  may  be 
reversed  or  turned 
to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  rod  should 
any  evidence  of 
permanent  bend  be 
observed  in  the  tip. 
A reversible  tip- 
end  and  guide  will 
take  care  of  any 
trouble  in  this  di- 
rection (Fig.  II), 
so  one  guide  is 
thought  by  many 
to  be  sufficient. 
Greater  distance 
possibly  may  be 
made,  too,  due  to 
lessened  friction. 

One  should  not 
experience  any 
difficulty  in  the  re- 
versible tip  end’s 
“freezing,”  due  to 
the  action  of  the 
salt  water,  as  a lit- 
tle grease,  in  be- 
' tween  the  bearing 

surfaces  before 
screwing  down  to  the  position  in  which 
one  wishes  it  to  be,  will  keep  it  free  to 
revolve.  If  there  should  be  a prejudice 
regarding  this  form  of  tip,  however,  a 
regular  off-set  tip  may  be  used ; it  is  but 
a minute’s  job  to  reverse  it  if  necessary 
— simply  hold  a match  under  the  metal 


1^  Pull  Thru  Kuerf-  for 
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Keep  Your  Gun 
Clean 

When  you  start  an  automo- 
bile motor  you  cause  an  ex- 
plosion in  the  cylinders — this 
creates  carbon,  destructive  to 
the  cylinder  walls,  and  in  time 
you  must  have  the  valves' 
ground.  Leaving  it  in  cuts 
down  your  power  and  increases 
the  strain  on  your  motor. 

When  you  fire  a gun  you 
create  the  same  carbon,  only 
it  is  a hundredfold  more  de- 
structive— due  to  the  powerful 
nitro  acids. 

Worse  than  the  motor  carbon — it 
creates  greater  strain  on  the  barrel 
of  the  giin  if  allowed  to  harden,  but 
it  also  destroys  the  surface  of  the 
tube  and  there  are  no  valves  that 
can  be  reground.  Once  the  surface 
of  your  rifle  barrel  is  spoiled  it  is 
ruined  beyond  repair. 

The  garage  man  takes  care  of 
your  car;  let  Hoppe’s  take  care  of 
your  gun. 

HOPPE’S 

NITRO  POWDER 
SOLVENT  NO.  9 

The  greatest  boon  to  the 
modern  rifleman 

Hoppe’s  No.  9 removes  every  trace 
of  powder  residue  from  your  rifle  or 
shotgun.  It  eliminates  the  acid 
gases  caused  by  nitro  powder  and 
prevents  fouling  and  pitting.  It 
prevents  and  removes  rust  in  any 
climate. 

Sportsmen  have  been  using  Nitro 
Powder  Solvent  No.  9 for  eighteen 
years  and  still  find  it  the  best 
method  of  taking  care  of  their  pet 
shooting  irons.  You’ll  find  it  an  aid 
to  accuracy,  and  after  you  use  No.  9 
you  won’t  nuss  that  easy  shot  be- 
cause your  rifle  was  not  cleaned 
properly. 

Your  sporting  goods  dealer  can 
supply  you. 

You  know  your  gun  is  clean  if  you 

use  Hoppe’s  Nitro  Powder  Sol- 
vent No.  9. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  Inc. 

2314  North  8th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Telling  his  Experience 
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In  Writiny 


to  soften  the  cement  and  turn  it  to  the 
required  position. 

The  writer  of  the  article  was  rather 
too  specific;  he  possibly  had  something 
that  just  suited  his  own  ideas,  therefore 
he  decided  that  it  was  just  right  for 
everybody  else.  The  tip  had  to  be  just 
so  long,  the  weight  just  so  much,  the 
butt  had  to  be  of  such  a length  and  of 
such  a wood ; the  guides  had  to  be  in 
pairs  and  placed  just  so  far  from  the 
end  of  the  rod,  etc. 

A great  many  casters  prefer  the  single 
guide  for  many  and  good  reasons,  and 
its  position  upon  the  tip  may  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  weight,  length,  or  taper 
of  the  stick.  These  factors  determine 
the  point  of  rest,  as  we  might  term  it, 
or  the  place  where  the  guide  should  be 
placed;  at  any  rate,  that  is  what  some 
rod  makers  have  told  me,  so  I pass  it 
on  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  They 
determine  this  point  thusly:  Taking  the 
rod  and  pointing  it  straight  aw'ay  from 
the  body,  a sharp  blow  is  given  the  butt ; 
this  wdll  cause  the  tip  end  to  vibrate  up 
and  down  but,  at  a point  some  fifteen 
inches  or  so  from  the  tip,  there  will  be 
a place  apparently  of  no  movement  or  a 
point  from  which  the  vibrations  seem  to 
start  towards  the  ends  of  the  rod.  The 
illustration  (Fig.  3)  may  possibly  make 
my  meaning  a bit  more  clear. 

We  are  not  all  built  alike  by  any 
means,  and  a short  rod  may  just  suit  a 
certain  fellow’s  makeup,  but  a rod  of 
over  six  feet  in  the  tip,  w'hich  the  writer 
of  the  before-mentioned  article  men- 
tioned as  “very  unwieldy,”  is  not  at  all 
too  long  for  the  big  husky  six-footer;  in 
fact,  most  of  the  tips  that  I have  noticed 
in  use  at  the  casting  fields  by  the  best 
distance  getters  are  w'ell  over  six  feet. 


I THINK  that  all  anglers  wdll  agree 
^ that  split  bamboo,  provided  it  is  of 
the  best  quality,  is  the  very  best  material 
from  which  to  construct  tips.  It  must 
be  of  the  best  grade  or  the  solid  wood 
rod  of  good  make  will  be  the  better 
implement.  For  the  beginner,  who 
wdshes  to  construct  his  own  tip,  it  wdll 
be  a pretty  tough  job  to  split,  form  and 
glue  up  the  sections  of  cane;  tips  of 
bamboo,  how'ever,  of  various  lengths  and 
weights,  may  be  purchased  from  many 
of  the  tackle  houses,  all  formed  of  split 
cane  glued  together  and  ready  for 
mounting — and  finishing. 

It  is  well  to  start  in  this  way  unless 
one  has  had  considerable  practice  in 
making  rods  from  the  solid  woods.  No 
doubt  the  most  desired  bamboo  is  the 
Calcutta  cane,  but  this  quality  is  now- 
hard  to  find  and  the  usual  cane  in  the 
market  is  the  Tonkin,  a lighter  colored 
material.  Tonkin  cane  is  sometimes 
burned  and  darkened  to  imitate  the  Cal- 
cutta, but  one  need  not  fear  this  in  a 
reliable  house. 

These  glued  up  tips  as  they  come  from 
the  manufacturer  have  been  split  or 
machine  sawed  into  lengths,  and  each 
strip,  if  perfect,  should  be  so  shaped 
that  a cross  section  of  any  strip  should 
be  an  equilaterial  triangle. 

The  very  best  tip,  of  course,  would  be 
one  that  is  really  hand  made;  the  rane 
split  by  hand  and  the  strips'  carefully 

to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will 


sorted  and  inspected  for  the  proper  se- 
lection. There  can  be,  however,  no  tip 
entirely  made  by  hand;  there  must 
naturally  be  some  machine  process,  but 
there  is  a great  deal  of  difference,  never- 
theless, between  what  is  termed  a hand- 
made rod  and  a cheap  machine-made 
article. 

The  tips  may  be  either  six-strip,  eight- 
strip,  or  twelve-strip.  The  first  two 
named  are  of  single  enamel;  the  latter 
of  double  enamel,  or,  to  be  more  explicit, 
the  twelve-strip  or  double-enamel  rod  is 
really  two  rods  in  one — one  built  over 
the  other.  The  strips  of  split  and  shaped 
cane  are  glued  together  with  the  hard 
springy  enamel  surface  out,  the  pithy 
part  on  the  inside. 

If  the  work  has  been  done  correctly  a 
cross  section  of  the  rod  will  be  a he.xa- 
gon,  and  will  be  solid  to  the  centre.  In 
a poorly  made  rod,  a cross  section  may 
show  that  the  strips  are  not  all  of  the 
same  width,  and  possibly,  in  some  strips, 
to  bring  down  the  raised  joints,  they 
have  been  so  planned  that  the  enamel 
has  been  completely  cut  through  to  the 
soft  spongy  inside  so  that  it  is  worthless. 
A reliable  dealer,  however,  will  sell  you 
a good  tip  and  you  will  pay  ten  to  fifteen 
dollars  for  it,  but  it  is  well  worth  the 
cost.  A poorly  constructed  tip  is  a bad 
investment  at  any  price.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  one  cannot  save 
much  if  anything,  in  making  one’s  own 
rod,  as  the  prices  of  parts  have  risen  like 
everything  else. 

It  is  best  to  have  the  hand-grasp  or 
ferrule  end  turned  by  some  one  who  has 
a lathe,  as  it  is  rather  a job  to  fit  a 
ferrule  nicely.  Still,  the  w’ood  may  be 
rounded  nicely  by  knife  and  file  if  one 
is  careful.  If  the  tip  is  to  be  fitted  with 
a dowel  one  will  have  another  hard  trick 
as  it  is  rather  a nice  piece  of  work  to 
center  a dowel  well. 

If  one  wants  to  start  out  at  the  be- 
ginning with  a wood  rod.  the  solid  sticks 
in  the  square  may  be  obtained  at  a dealer 
who,  however,  may  not  guarantee  the 
material.  He  can  naturally  not  guar- 
antee the  stock  and  will  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  any  defects  that  may 
develop ; a good  house,  however,  will 
advise  that  the  wood  has  been  carefully 
selected  and  that  it  is  well  seasoned;  that 
is  about  as  far  as  they  can  be  expected 
to  go — one  can  never  tell  how  the  wood 
may  be  on  the  inside  of  the  rough  stock; 

Wood  for  rod  making  may  be  pur- 
chased in  different  lengths  and  from 
one-half  inch  to  one-inch  square.  If 
one  has  no  lathe,  nor  any  means  of  hav- 
ing the  tip  turned  from  the  square  stock, 
each  edge  should  be  planed  down  until 
there  is  an  eight-sided  section;  planing 
off  these  edges  one  will  have  a stick  of  a 
fairly  round  cross  section,  then  it  may 
be  brought  to  the  desired  taper  by  using 
a piece  of  brass  into  which  one  has  filed 
gauges  with  a round  file.  The  only 
tools  actually  needed  are  plane,  file, 
knife,  and  some  sandpaper  or  scraper — 
glass  or  a steel  edge. 

^ OW  the  stick  may  be  tested  for 
^ ^ roundness.  The  rod  should  be  sus- 
pended from  its  previously  marked  cen- 

‘ {Continued  on  pa^c  46U) 
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Cross  Rod 


We  Know  Our  Rods  Are 


Construction 


‘^The  Best  in  the  World” 

and 

We  Back  Up  Our  Knowledge  With  the  Following 


GUARANTEE 

We  agree  with  every  purchaser  of  a Cross  or  Forsyth  Rod  that  in  case  of  any  dissatis- 
faction with  the  rod  during  a reasonable  period  of  trial,  we  will  either  refund  the  price  paid 
us  or  furnish  a new  rod  gratis,  at  the  customer’s  option. 

Our  catalogue,  which  is  yours  for  the  asking,  tells  you  some  of  the  interesting  processes 
our  cane  passes  through  before  it  reaches  you  in  the  form  of  a perfect  fishing  tool — A high 
grade  rod. 

Rods  for  All  Purposes.  High  Grade  Only. 

THE  CROSS  ROD  AND  TACKLE  COMPANY 

LYNN,  MASS. 


MIUTARY  AUTOMATICS 


A man’s  gun,  built  for  hard  service,  32 
or  38  calibre.  Shoots  9 shots.  Blue 
steel  with  safety  attachment. 

aq  LESS  THAN  HALF  PRE-WAR  PRICES 

32  or  38  calibre — $25  Military  Model  tP»/*vU 
25  calibre  $G.50 

Reg.  Value  $25,  NOW  - - $0.00 

All  our  guns  shoot  Standard  American  Ammunition.  All  guns  guaranteed  new. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Send  your  name  and  address.  Pay  postman  on  arrival.  Examine  automatic  carefully 
and  if  not  satisfied  just  return  it  and  get  your  MONEY  BACK. 


F.  H.  BROOKS,  Inc. 

330  SOUTH  THIRD  STREET  - - EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Send  for  a copy  of  our  large  catalogue 
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^%uck? 

Well,  not 
entirely — 

You  see, 

I was  using  a FOX^^ 

“When  I pulled  the  trigger, 

I knew  where  the  shot  was 
going.  That  FOX  pattern 
never  varies.  And  you  know 
how  hard  it  hits. 

“So  my  string  wasn’t  alto- 
gether due  to  luck.  The  birds 
are  scarce,  but  my  Fox  helped 
me  to  make  every  shot 
count.” 

When  the  birds  are  scarce 
— when  you  have  to  wait 
minutes  or  even  hours  before 
you  get  a shot — that’s  when 
you  need  a FOX. 


Stu  rdy — dependable — accu- 
rate — hard-hitting  — a FOX 
will  help  you  to  “make  every 
shot  count,”  too. 


And  those  same  FOX  quali- 
ties will  bring  up  your  aver- 
age at  the  traps,  where  the 
“birds”  are  plentiful,  but 
where  a man’s  gun  must  be 
able  to  take  a lot  of  punish- 
ment. 


Our  catalogue  tells  why  the 
FOX  is  known  as  “The  Finest 
Gun  in  the  World.”  A free 
copy  is  here  for  you  — or  you 
can  get  it  from  the  nearest 
FOX  dealer. 


A.  H.  FOX  GUN  COMPANY 

4674  N.  18th  St.,  PHILADELPHIA 


BIG  AND  LITTLE  GUNS 

THE  LARGE  BORES  OF  CHERISHED  MEMORY  HAVE  BEEN 
SUPPLANTED  BY  LIGHTER  AND  HANDIER  WEAPONS 

By  GAUCHO 


T was  with  extreme 
pleasure  and  gratitude 
that  I read  the  two 
splendid  articles  on 
the  Big  and  Little 
double  shotguns  that 
appeared  in  your  mag- 
azine for  January, 
1922.  Seldom  indeed 
does  one  find  in  the 
same  issue  of  any 
sporting  periodical 
two  articles  so  admirably  and  truthfully 
written,  so  devoid  of  prejudice  or  ergo 
and  so  brimful  of  common  sense,  and  it 
is  relative  to  these  articles  that  I would 
write,  one  being  signed  by  Mr.  Lew 
Whittemore  on  28  gauge  guns,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Landis  on  our 
venerated  and  good  old  friend  the  erst- 
while idol  of  American  sportsmen,  the 
ten  bore  of  cherished  memory  and 
glorious  fame  ! 

Beginning  with  the  28  gauge,  of  which 
I do  not  know  as  much  as  I might  per- 
haps, I would  like  to  state  as  follows : 
Twenty-seven  years  ago  when  I first 
began  to  investigate ' small-bore  guns, 
giving  them  every  practical  test  to  which 
they  could  legitimately  be  subjected,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  after  a great  deal 
of  game  shooting  with  a 20-gauge,  6 lb. 
10  oz.  gun,  that  for  upland  shooting  I 
had  found  what  in  my  opinion  would 
prove  to  be  a suitable  fowling  piece,  and 
one  that  would  meet  every  reasonable 
requirement  under  ordinary  conditions. 

I claim  absolutely  no  merit  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  making  a discovery,  because  my 
first  intimation  that  a 20  gauge  was  a 
real  gun,  came  from  shooting  blue-bill 
ducks  with  some  of  my  Texas  friends  at 
Gum  Hollow  near  Aransas  Pass,  Texas. 
The  object  lessons  given  me  on  that  ex- 
tremely difficult  style  of  shooting — birds 
coming  fulltilt,  high  overhead — tough 
customers,  able  to  carry  plenty  of  shot, 
ofifering  breast  shot  exclusively — was 
certainly  affording  anyone  open  to  con- 
viction a first-class  opportunity  to  learn. 

I took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  I 
have  done  all  in  my  power  ever  since  to 
popularize  the  small-bore  gun,  and  have 
made  many  converts  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, until  now  the  little  guns  are  to 
be  found,  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  giving 
general  satisfaction  wherever  they  have 
been  given  a fair  chance  and  decent 
treatment. 

A T the  time  of  which  I write,  small- 
bore  guns  and  rifles  were  regarded 
as  nice  little  toys,  good  enough  for  boys 
and  girls  to  pop  away  with,  but  as  for 
men — for  practical  game  shots — nothing 
less  than  a 12  was  to  be  considered;  in 
fact  anyone  whose  temerity  permitted 
him  to  advocate  the  use  of  any  gun 
smaller  than  the  16  gauge,  was  politely 


but  firmly  classed  as  a faddist  in  whose 
headpiece  the  wheels  went  “round  and 
round.”  As  was  to  be  expected,  deris- 
ion, and  even  calumny,  came  broadcast 
and  abundant  from  men  whose  knowl- 
edge (mainly  of  the  most  meagre  kind) 
was  limited  to  the  standard  12  gauge,  or 
perhaps  even  the  ten  bore,  depending  on 
locality  and  environment,  also  on  the 
kind  of  game  mostly  pursued.  Then  it 
was  considered  funny  to  ridicule  the 
ideas  of  anyone  whose  rashness  impelled 
him  to  advocate  the  use — much  less  to 
actually  shoot — a small  bore  gun;  critics 
forgetting  in  their  zeal  that  the  justly 
vaunted  12  gauge  was  a usurper,  which 
had  unmistakably  sounded  the  death 
knell  to  the  good  old  tens,  which  had 
for  so  many  years  been  the  recognized 
game  and  trap  guns  of  the  United 
States. 

The  20  gauge,  being  now  firmly  es- 
tablished as  an  upland  gun,  needs  no 
further  championing  from  me,  as  I have 
at  different  times  put  myself  on  record 
squarely  and  unequivocally  as  to  its 
merits,  and  while  it  is  no  wild-fowl  gun 
exclusively,  yet  for  all  kinds  of  duck 
shooting  over  decoys  it  will  be  found  to 
answer  very  well  if  properly  bored  and 
loaded,  and  when  weighing  about  6)4 
lbs.  can  be  shot  with  comfort  and  ease 
with  its  regular  load  of  2)4  drams  of 
bulk  nitro  powder  and  % of  an  ounce 
of  shot — -a  formula  worked  out  by  the 
veteran  Ballistic  expert,  Mr.  Wm.  M. 
Thomas,  for  me  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
and  used  to  this  day,  having  found  no 
better. 

Naturally  enough  if  the  advent  of  the 
handy  little  20  bore  caused  a hubbub 
in  the  ranks  of  the  dyed-in-the-wool 
wide  bore  advocates,  the  28  gauge  being 
eight  sizes  smaller,  must  inevitably  come 
in  for  its  full  share  of  invective;  not 
only  that,  but  as  happened  to  the  20 
gauge,  a roar  loud  and  long  emitted 
frequently  by  men  who  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  those  little  guns  beyond 
barking  at  them,  following  the  example 
of  the  prowling  dog  whose  sole  object 
is  to  make  a noise  to  announce  his  pres- 
ence, which  otherwise  would  have  been 
unknown  and  ignored. 

But  since  the  truth  will  prevail  in  spite 
of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  we  will  al- 
low the  little  guns  to  stand  on  their 
own  butt  plates  and  speak  in  their  snap- 
py little  voices  for  themselves. 

O HOOTING  some  years  ago  in  North 
Carolina  with  perhaps  the  finest  up- 
land game  shot  this  country  has  ever 
produced,  the  late  James  F.  Jordan  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  I saw  him  day 
in  and  day  out  bag  twenty  or  thirty 
Bob  White  quail,  taking  all  shots  pre- 
sented, doubles  and  singles,  in  thickets, 
in  piney  woods,  anywhere,  and  very  sel- 
dom miss  one.  It  was  a ten-to-one  bet 
that  he  would  bag  his  pair  out  of  every 
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There  is  only  one  important 
material  in  a shotgnn  shell 

POWDER 


You  must  know  its  quality 


Many  materials  enter  into  the  make-up  of  a 
shotgun  shell — brass,  paper,  steel,  felt, 
copper  and  lead  are  all  component  parts. 

All  of  these  materials  are  widely  used  for  other 
purposes,  as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  shot- 
gun shells. 

The  sportsman  who  buys  shells  is  not  particularly 
interested  in  these  materials,  or  who  makes  them. 
They  merely  compose  the  container  of  the  most 
important  part  of  the  shell,  viz.,  the  powder. 

But  the  sportsman  is  interested  in  the  powder  in 
his  shells.  He  knows  the  powder  is  the  active,  the 
vital  part  of  the  shell.  Therefore  he  wants  to 
know  what  kind  of  powder  it  is  and  who  makes  it, 
because  he  knows  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  by 
visual  examination  of  smokeless  shotgun  powder — 


— a powder  of  standard  quality  from  an  inferior  powder 
— a guaranteed  powder  from  a non-guaranteed  powder 
— a well-made  powder  from  a poorly-made  powder 
— a properly  made  powder  from  a cheap  powder 
— a SAFE  powder  from  a DANGEROUS  powder. 

When  the  manufacturer  of  brass,  paper,  steel,  felt, 
copper  or  lead  sells  his  product  to  an  ammunition 
manufacturer,  and  is  paid  for  his  goods,  the  trans- 
action is  completed. 

Not  so  with  the  powder.  Every  pound  of  du  Pont 
powder  is  guaranteed  until  the  pmvder  is  used — 
whether  it  is  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the 
powder  is  made. 

Why  are  we  willing  to  assume  this  responsibility? 
Simply  because  we  have  confidence  in  our  ability 
to  manufacture  powder  that  will  withstand  any 
test  of  time,  and  because  of  our  desire  to  give 
sportsmen  the  greatest  possible  protection. 


So  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  you  know 
the  name  of  the  pow- 
der you  shoot. 

Be  sure  the  name 
DUPONT  or  BAL- 
LISTITE  is  plainly 
stamped  on  the  shell, 
carton  and  case,  and 
then  you  will  he  sure 
of  safe  and  accurate 
shooting. 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
these  standard  loads 
of  du  Pont  Powder, 
the  hest  for  each  kind 
of  shooting  — loaded 
in  every  brand  of 
shell. 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  & CO.,  Inc. 

Sporting  Powder  Division 

WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 
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^T^HE  feature  which  makes  Peters 
•**  Shells  better  — and  safer  — is  the 
rigid  construction  of  the  head,  which 
embodies  “steel  where  steel  belongs” 
—an  idea  originated  and  perfected  by 
the  Peters  Cartridge  Co.  A steel  rein- 
forcing cap  covers  the  entire  head  of 
thePetersShellprotectingtheshooter. 

In  addition  to  “steel-where-steel- 
belongs”  there  is  the  .upset  battery 
cup  which  rivets  t_  s base-wad  into 
the  head,  and  prevents  gas  leakage. 
These  two  features  make  the  Peters 
Shell  the  most  reliable  ever  produced. 


Cincinnati 
New  York 
San  FrancUco 


Duck 

Hunters 


‘Balsa  ModeT’ 


know  that  the  “shine”  or  “slitter”  of  a decoy  is  deadly  for  wildfowl  shoot- 
ing. “Sperry’s  Balsa  Model”  is  solid  wood,  yet  lighter  than  cork.  Both 
“Cedar”  and  “Balsa  Models”  are  painted  with  our  famous  non-glint  paint, 
are  flat-bottomed,  and  are  perfect  reproductions  of  the  specie. 

Circulv  on  request — Sold  by  all  Leading  Dealers — Recommended  and  sold  by  Abercrombie  & Fitch  Co.,  New  Tork  City 

PAUL  A.  SPERRY  Manufacturer  New  Haven,  Conn. 


covey  rise  in  the  open ; furthermore,  he 
could  always  say  how  many  flushed  and 
locate  them  with  unerring  certainty. 
There  are  many  sportsmen  to-day  who 
knew  and  loved  Jim  Jordan,  and  who 
will  vouch  for  all  I have  written;  in  fact 
I am  not  competent  to  do  so  grand  a 
shot  full  justice,  much  as  I admired  him. 
Well,  he  shot  a 28  gauge  28-inch  bar- 
rel gun  for  a long  time,  and  after- 
wards one  of  still  narrower  bore,  but  I 
am  not  sure  of  its  caliber.  The  shooting 
I saw  him  do,  was  nearly  all  with  the 
28,  and  it  would  have  been  a waste  of 
ammunition  for  so  superb  .a  marksman 
to  use  a bigger  gun,  his  loads  having 
less  than  2 drams  of  E.  C.  powder  and 
ounce  of  No.  8 shot;  most  of  his 
shells  were  loaded  by  our  dear  Uncle 
Billy  Wagner  of  Washington,  the  best 
beloved  sporting  goods  dealer  in  Amer- 
ica (himself  a splendid  game  and  trap 
shot),  who,  by-the-way,  was  the  first 
man  of  any  prominence  to  bring  these 
small  bore  guns  before  the  public  when 
he  introduced  them  to  the  Washington 
sportsmen  who  had  such  fine  Sora  shoot- 
ing on  the  Potomac  marshes. 

The  next  man  I have  shot  with  whose 
work  is  of  the  highest  order,  is  my 
grand  old  chum  Maurice  Abraham  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  who  has  bagged  so 
many  duck,  some  geese,  snipe,  quail  aird 
Chinese  pheasant  with  a long  28  gauge 
that  I am  bewildered  even  now  when 
writing  about  them.  Last  fall  when 
pheasant  shooting  with  him  in  Oregon, 
I saw  him  kill  “Chinks"  stone  dead  in 
the  air  at  all  distances  from  30  to  45 
yards — and  as  for  quail,  he  just  smashed 
them  right  and  left.  His  loads  were 
2yi  drams  of  bulk  nitro  powder  and 
of  an  ounce  of  No.  7 chilled  shot  in 
2%  inch  cases — a deadly  load  when  fired 
from  a good  gun  with  a good  man  be- 
hind it. 


r^OCTOR  JAMES  VANCE  of  El 
Paso,  Texas,  shoots  a 32-inch  barrel 
highest  grade  double  gun  exclusively 
at  all  kinds  of  game,  and  while  the  Doc- 
tor makes  no  pretense  at  being  a target 
shooter,  yet  he  has  scored  39  straight 
Blue  Rocks  at  16  yards  rise — regulation 
targets — and  El  Paso  is  no  picnic  of  a 
place  to  make  high  scores  at  any  time 
of  year.  His  general  average  is  about 
44  to  47  out  of  50.  He  shoots  factory 
loads,  2 drams  of  powder  and  ^ of  an 
ounce  of  shot,  and  his  gun  patterns  from 
75  to  80%  in  the  30-inch  circle  at  forty 
yards,  using  No.  7 chilled  shot.  Imagine 
if  you  can  the  silly  folly  of  attempting 
to  prove  that  such  a gun  is  not  to  be 
depended  on  beyond  25  yards  at  any 
kind  of  game  ! 


Lester  Reid,  one  of  the  foremost  trap 
shots  in  America,  shot  for  several  years 
a 28  gauge  28-inch  barrel  gun,  and  as 
men  in  the  Puget  Sound  country  can 
testify,  did  remarkable  work  with  it  on 
“Chinks”  and  ducks,  some  snipe,  blue 
grouse  and  sage  hens.  So  entirely  satis- 
factory was  the  little  gun  that  he  shot 
no  other  afield  although  he  had  guns  of 
wider  gauge. 

It  occurred  to  me  some  time  ago  while 
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in  Los  Angeles,  that  a little  diversion 
might  be  brought  about  by  asking  some 
of  my  friends  down  there  to  show  what 
could  be  done  at  Fred  Tecple’s  night 
shooting  place  at  Venice  on  the  pier,  so 
here  is  what  they  actually  did ; 

Number  of 
targets  shot  at 
25  25  25  25  Total 

Henry  Pfirrmann.  . . . 19  22  21  21 — 83 

Frank  Melius 21  22  21  21—85 

Guy  Holohan 19  21  24  23—87 

Dr.  Fitzgerald 23  23  23  21 — 90 


Targets  scored  345 

Pfirrmann,  Melius  and  Holohan  shot 
borrowed  game-guns  that  they  had  never 
seen  before,  all  much  too  bent  in  the 
stock,  too  short,  and  ill  adapted  to  target 
shooting.  Doctor  Fitzgerald  used  his 
own  gun,  one  he  shoots  exclusively 
afield,  and  right  well  does  he  point  it  at 
any  kind  of  game.  All  shells  were 
loaded  with  2 drams  of  bulk  nitro 
powder  and  of  an  ounce  of  No.  8 
chilled  shot,  and  quite  90%  of  the 
targets  hit  were  pulverized.  The  elec- 
tric lights  being  properly  placed,  the  re- 
flectors show'ed  up  the  white  target 
perfectly,  and  I feel  certain  that  on  a 
second  trial,  instead  of  the  quarter  scor- 
ing 86.2%  it  would  have  reached  90% 
or  better.  Barring  that  the  rise  was  10 
instead  of  16  yards,  all  the  other  con- 
ditions were  regular,  and  the  little  guns 
with  their  Selby  factory-loaded  shells 
worked  admirably  all  the  way  through. 

To  say  that  these  men  are  all  good 
shots  is  a mere  platitude,  as  it  would 
have  been  worse  than  folly  to  have  en- 
listed any  other  kind  when  desirous  of 
exhibiting  what  the  guns  and  loads 
could  accomplish.  But  it  is  not  as  a 
target-shooting  gun  that  the  28  gauge 
shines,  as  no  reasonable  person  could 
expect  ys  of  an  ounce  of  shot  to  make 
any  showing  against  the  standard  load 
of  ly  ozs.,  so  that  even  the  20  bore 
with  its  of  an  ounce  is  always  handi- 
capped when  pitted  against  the  justl) 
famous  12  gauge — the  “regular  fellow” 
in  trap  guns. 

Personally,  being  only  a mediocre  shot 
at  game  and  a very  poor  one  at  targets, 
I lay  no  claim  to  being  able  to  dem- 
onstrate what  guns  of  any  gauge  can 
actually  do,  and  while  I have  always 
shot  my  28  gauge  at  quail,-  and  often 
at  duck  and  doves,  with  very  satisfactory 
results,  yet  it  has  been  when  pigeon 
shooting,  strictly  under  rules,  that  I have 
done  my  best  work — simply  because  I 
shoot  better  there  than  in  any  other  way. 

All  told,  in  California  I have  shot  my 
28  gauge  at  96  pigeons,  nearly  all  at  28 
yards  rise,  a few  at  26  yards,  and  more 
at  30  yards,  and  out  of  the  lot  I have 
scored  an  even  90,  which  is  93.5%.  As 
a rule  the  birds  were  mixed,  many  of  the 
average  quality,  some  screamers,  some 
duffers,  and  so  on — but  at  no  time  have 
I felt  that  when  the  little  gun  was 
pointed  straight  did  it  fail  me,  and  of 
the  six  I lost,  quite  as  many  as  half  of 
that  number  fell  beyond  the  short 
boundary  sometimes  only  30  yards  from 
the  center  trap. 


feature  you  want  in  the  new 

Marlin 

Repeating  Shotguns 

Made  with  every  up-to-date  feature  and  ex- 
clusive advantages  not  found  in  other  guns — 

and  sold  at  sensible  prices. 


Model  No.  28,  12  Gauge  Hammerless won  the  World’s 

Championship  at  the  Olympic  Games.  The  safest  breech- 
loading shotgun  ever  built.  Solid  Steel  Breech — not  a 
wooden  breech;  solid  top,  side  ejection;  barrel  matted 
on  top  entire  length — a feature  that  costs  $9.00  extra 
on  other  makes;  press-button  cartridge  release;  auto- 
matic safety  device  for  pro’tection  against  hang-fires; 
double  extractors  that  pull  any  shell;  the  most  prac- 
tical and  convenient  take-down;  quick  acting  trigger 
safety.  Has  better  lines  and  more  style  than  any 
O’ther  similar  construction,  and  is  a wonderful  gun 
for  ducks,  geese,  foxes,  trap-shooting  and  all  long- 
range  shooting.  New  price,  $45.00. 

Model  No.  31,  20  Gauge  Hammerless — The 
only  real  20  Gauge  repeater — Handles  the  new 
powerful  duck  loads  in  2%-inch  shells;  also 
all  ordinary  2J/2-inch  loads.  Has  the  same 
superior  design  as  the  I 2 gauge,  but  is  smaller, 
lighter,  quicker,  perfectly  proportioned  for 
20  gauge  requirements.  There’s  no  other 
“20”  like  this  gun.  New  price,  $45.00. 

Model  No.  42,  12  Gauge  Visible  Hammer 
— a quick-handling,  hard-hitting,  long- 

range  gun it  makes  kills  far  beyond 

the  range  of  the  average  I 2 gauge  gun. 
Solid-top  receiver;  closed-in  breech- 
bolt  that  sheds  all  the  rain,  snow  and 
sleet  of  good  wild-fowling  weather; 

side  ejection ejected  shells  do  not 

cross  your  line  of  sight;  double  ex- 
tractors; improved  automatic  safety 
device  that  guards  against  hang- 
fires  and  defective  cartridges; 
chambered  to  handle  2 *4  ®"d 

2fg-inch  shells;  compensating 

device barrel  always  fits  up 

tight  on  receiver.  Has  Matted 
Barrel  — the  matted  barrel 
alone  costs  $9.00  extra  on 
other  guns.  New  price, 
$38.00. 


Model  28 


Model  31 
20  Gauge 


Send  now  for  our  new 
illustrated  catalogue  of 
all  Marlin  Repeating 
Rifles  and  Shotguns 
— free. 


Model  42 


Address  Dept.  S-14 

TTieTllarlin  Firearms  Corporation 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Forest  and  Stream 


On  a Quality  Basis 

the  lowest  priced  arm  you  can  buy  is  a Colt 

During  the  time  when  the  soaring  prices  of  material 
and  labor  made  extremely  expensive  the  maintain- 
ing of  a century  reputation  for  QUALITY,  COLT’S  FIRE 
ARMS  were  Sold  at  a pricd^^t  seemed  high. 

Taking^ndvantage  of  that  iajpression,  of  the  COLT’S  ac- 
knowledged leadership  and  the  lure  of  “low  price,”  un- 
principled p^sons,  acting  under  cover  of  long  distance 
selling,  are  ffdoding  the  country  with  a mass  of  cheap  im- 
portations wJ^h  they  would  seU  to  you  for  your  protection. 

Instead  of  being  a pr^^iiom  such  arms  and  such  meth- 
ods are  a menace.  They  are  unreliable,  unsafe  and  made 
simply  to  s^  quickly  without  regard  to  the.  manufactur- 
ers’ reputation  or  purchasers’  safety.  Reputable  dealers 
do  not  handle' them»r  ' ■ 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  for  yoh  td'fesort  to  the  purchase 
of  such  arms  because  for  a few  dollars  more  you  can  to- 
day equip  yourself  with  a genuine  CQhXf  which  your 
dealer  will  gladly  prove'  to  you  is  the  best  that  money  can 
buy,  because  of  its  Safety,  Reliability  and  Quality 

' , i'  . ■ 

Send  for  the  **Romancd  of  O phat  nr)ill  interest  you 

COLT’S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  jBAJlTFORD,  CONN 

Pacific  Coast  RepieseDlative,  PW,  B.  ■/ria^rlaatl’SI^  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Set  a Price  Standar^fi^"the  Fire  Arms  World! 


PAINTFR  TRIIF  TO  I IFF  WE  RAISE  WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS  and  make 
rMiri  U U M bur  Wood  Decoys  so  true  to  life  that  they  fool  the  wild  ones. 


‘‘Grand  Prix  Mallard** 


(Trade  Mark)  Only  ' ‘FEATHERWOOD"  Used.  Will  not  split. 

SOLID  OR  HOLLOW 
CITY.MO.  Only  woodworking  plant  in  the 
% ^ world  owning  its  own  Lakes — to 
fsise  Wild  Mallards. 

Wr  HAYS.  J.M.HAYS  WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 

ON  EACH  DECOY  Dept. -40,  Jefferson  Gty,  Mo., U.  S.  A 


London  Made  and  American  Firearms 

This  house  is  agent  for  Hussey  and  Wesley  Richards  Shotguns  and 
Jeffrey  Rifles. 

Guns  and  Rifles  of  all  American  makes. 

English  and  American  Gun  Cases  and  Cartridge  Boxes. 

Snipe,  Duck  and  Goose  Calls — Duck  and  Snipe  Decoys. 

Dog  Collars  and  Whistles.  Write  for  New  Folder 

Hunting  Clothes  and  Boots.  “Fur,  Feather  and  Cun" 

dbercrombie&  Fitdi  Co* 

EZRA  H.  FITCH,  President 
Madison  Avenue  and  45th  Street,  New  York 
"tVJiere  the  Blazed  Trail  Crosses  the  Boulevard” 


Having  had  my  little  say  in  re  the 
28  gauges,  I wish  to  again  thank 
Mr.  Lew  Whittemore  for  having  come 
to  the  front  in  so  able  a manner,  giving 
his  personal  views  in  such  clear  and  ad- 
mirable style. 

When  it  comes  to  dwelling  on  the  he- 
man’s  sure-enough  gun,  the  ten  gauge 
for  all  kinds  of  extreme  long  range  and 
hard  wild-fowl  shooting- — I hesitate  to 
lay  hare  my  soul  in  print,  because  I 
always  have  that  oppressive  feeling  with 
which  one  recalls  the  cherished  mem- 
ories of  some  beloved  departed  friend, 
some  proved  and  tried  companion  whose 
demise  has  forever  left  a void  which  can 
never  be  filled;  so  I will  simply  admit 
that  these  old-timers,  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  concerned,  were  discarded  but 
not  forgotten,  as  the  only  adverse  stric- 
ture that  the  most  hypercritical  critic 
could  urge  against  them  is  their  weight 
and  cumbrous  ammunition. 

In  days  gone  by,  standing  on  passes 
flight  shooting  in ' the  Dakotas  and 
Minnesota,  I have  seen  those  super-ex- 
cellent man-size  guns  riddle  lofty  mal- 
lards so  high  that  those  wary  birds  con- 
sidered themselves  safe  from  harm  and 
beyond  all  danger — and  so  they  would 
have  been  with  any  kind  of  gun  of  nar- 
rower gauge.  Vale  old  ten  bores. 
Adios — you  have  been  supplanted  by 
lighter  and  handier  guns;  but  for  the 
man  who  is  strong  enough  to  do  you  full 
justice  and  bring  out  your  inherent 
worth  have  no  fear,  he  may  have  shelved 
you  to  appear  in  the  fashion  but  he  will 
never  forget  that  when  properly  loaded 
and  pointed  straight  you  always  deliv- 
ered the  goods ! 

Hence  it  is  that  Mr.  C.  S.  Landis  has 
voiced  my  sentiments  by  so  ably  and 
l:)oldly  championing  the  good  old  ten 
bore  duck  guns,  and  I thank  him 
heartily  for  so  doing. 


TINKERING  WITH  YOUR 
TACKLE 

{Continued  front  page  454) 

tres  from  two  points — wire  nails  driven 
through  uprights  will  do  nicely;  take  a 
piece  of  chalk  and,  twirling  the  rod, 
touch  the  chalk  lightly  along  it  — the 
chalk  will  mark  any  high  spots  which 
one  may  then  scrape  down  and  try  again 
till  the  rod  is  as  nearly  true  as  it  can  be 
made.  Finish  with  sand-paper,  from 
coarse  to  very  fine.  I would  not  paint 
or  stain  the  wood,  especially  if  the  rod 
has  been  constructed  of  some  one  of  the 
really  fine  woods  that  shows  the  grain  so 
beautifully  when  varnished. 

A good  stick  for  rod  making  may  be 
selected  from  bethabara,  greenheart, 
lancewood,  or  degama.  Bethabara  is 
rather  heavy  and  close  grained,  and,  for 
a wood  rod,  is  possibly  one  of  the  best 
for  the  heavy  salt  water  game.  It  is 
found  in  Africa  and  also  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  comes  to  us  in  logs  which  are 
sawed  into  planks  for  drying. 

In  working  bethabara  one  will  find  his 
work  cut  out  for  him,  the  wood  is  so 
tough  and  dense;  pains  should  be  taken 
with  it,  however,  as  it  makes  a beautiful 
rod  and  the  surface  rubs  up  to  a 
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fine  polish.  Greenheart  is  a somewhat 
lighter  and  coarser  grained  wood  and 
many  prefer  it  to  bethabara. 

Lancewood  was,  not  so  long  ago,  the 
chief  rod  wood  and  is  really  excellent 
rod-making  material.  A hand-made  rod 
of  gennine  lancewood  is  a mighty  good 
implement,  though  not  considered  by  the 
majority  of  anglers  as  good  as  green- 
heart.  This  wood,  as  well  as  greenheart, 
has  many  imitations ; many  of  the  so- 
called  lancewood  rods  purchased  are  not 
made  of  lancewood  at  all.  The  real  stuff 
is  of  Cuban  growth,  but,  like  the  Cal- 
cutta bamboo,  is  not  now  available  to 
any  great  extent. 

Degama  looks  something  like  lance- 
wood and  is  often  sold  as  lancewood,  to 
which,  however,  it  is  greatly  inferior. 
Many  of  the  cheaper  rods  are  construct- 
ed of  this  material.  Rods  of  a fair  qual- 
ity may  be  constructed  of  hickory  too, 
but  this  wood  has  a tendency  to  set  even 
more  quickly  than  lancewood  and  once 
bent  is  very  hard  to  straighten  perma- 
nently. Hickory  makes  an  excellent  butt 
and  is  extensively  used  for  that  purpose. 

Butts  for  surf  rods  (Fig.  4)  were 
originally  about  the  same  as  those  used 
for  boat  rods,  cane  wound  for  the  most 
part  and  perhaps  a bit  longer.  Then 
they  were  lengthened  to  about  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty-three  inches  long  and 
such  butts  are  called  “spring  butts,”  that 
is,  they  are  shaved  down  between  hand 
grasps,  so  as  to  obtain  a spring  in  the 
butt  that  is  supposed  to  assist  in  the  cast. 
A change  has  been  made,  however,  in 
the  butts  used  at  the  casting  fields.  The 
distance  betw’een  hand  grasps  has  been 
shortened  somewhat  and  the  diameter  of 
the  butt  has  been  increased  so  that  it  is 
stiff  and  unyielding  and  therefore  the 
only  spring  is  in  the  tip ; this  stiff  un- 
yielding butt  is  called  the  “club  butt,” 
and  the  long-distance  casters  use  it  ex- 
clusively, or  most  of  them  do.  A still 
later  change  has  been  to  the  type  called 
the  “extension  butt,”  that  is,  the  butt  has 
been  lengthened  above  the  reel  position ; 
the  reel  seat  is  merely  a German  silver 
plate  screwed  to  the  butt  and  not  a solid 
ferrule,  the  reel  being  held  on  by  an 
adjustable  band.  In  this  way  one  may 
derive  the  benefit  of  the  length  of  a six- 
foot-six  or  over  tip,  although  the  tip 
itself  may  be  only  six  feet  long. 

The  “Dry  Ground  Bugs”  advise  us 
that  this  change  has  added  considerably 
to  the  distance  of  the  cast.  Straight- 
grained hickory  is  possibly  as  good  ma- 
terial as  any  for  a butt,  but  one  may 
suit  his  own  taste  in  that  direction  pro- 
vided the  wood  is  tough  and  strong.  I 
have  seen  some  beautiful  butts  made  of 
woods  such  as  purpleheart,  ebony, 
niobwood,  snakewood  and  other  South 
American  or  African  woods  that  take  a 
wonderful  polish  and  show  lovely  de- 
signs in  the  grain.  Butts  constructed  of 
cheap  materials  should  be  avoided ; ash, 
for  example— it  may  hold  up  but  I know 
of  cases  where  it  has  splintered  and 
caused  ugly  cuts. 

E seem  to  have  been  sort  of  hide- 
bound  in  the  direction  Mf  hand 
grasps.  Why  have  we  in  the  past  had 
- ' (Cdntinued  on  page  475) 
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CAREFUL  men  agree  on 
the  necessity  of  owning  a 
thoroughly  dependable  revolver 
for  protection  in  emergency. 
Smith  & Wesson  SUPERIOR 
Revolvers  have  been  the  choice 
of  this  type  of  men  for  more 
than  a half  a century  . 


Smith  (^Wesson 

<ij)(ianujacturers  of  Superior  "Revolvers 

SPRINGFIELD 

MASSACHUSETTS 

% 


No  arms  are  genuine  Smith 
& Wesson  Arms  unless 
they  bear  plainly  marked 
on  the  barrel,  the  name 

SMITH  & WESSON, 
SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


Catalogue  sent  on  request 
Address  Department  I 
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SMITH  GUNS 


“THE  GUN  THAT 
SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF’ 


Send  for  Catalog 
No.  319 


For 

(Pheasant 


For 

Partridge 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  WOODS 

Smith  Guns  will  answer  this  call  for  a day  in 
the  open.  Whether  partridge,  pheasant,  or  quail. 

Smith  Guns  bring  down  the  game. 

With  Hunter  One-Trigger,  it's  the  perfect  gun  tor  field  or  brush  shooting 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  FULTON,  N.Y. 

McDonald  & Linforth,  Pacific  Coast  Representatives 
739  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Export  OfRce:  5 State  St.,  New  York  City 


REISING  22  AUTOMATIC 


THE  GUN  THAT  YOU  HAVE 


HEARD  ABOUT 

It  is  the  three-part  target  and  small-game  gun 
that  shoots  with  deadly  accuracy. 

Cleans  from  the  breech — the  correct  way. 

Takes  down  in  three  seconds  without  tools— 
only  three  parts. 

Shoots  inexpensive,  but  extremely  accurate  .22 
Long  Rifle  R.  F.  Cartridges — Lesmok,  Smokeless, 
or  Semi -Smokeless. 


Ask  your  dealer.  He  carries 
this  new  small  game  gun, 
or  can  get  it  for  you  promptly. 


Withou):  tools. 

It’s  in  3 pieces,  in  3 seconds. 


The  Reising  Arms  Co.,  Inc. 

7 Jefferson  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


If  folds! 

Why  lug  a bunch  of  heavy,  cumbersome 
decoys?  Slip  some  folding  Airtite  (Pneu- 
matic) Decoys  in  your  pockets  when  you 
go  after  ducks.  At  the  blind,  blow  up  the 
Airtites  like  toy  balloons — no 
> pump  needed— and  set  them  on 

the  water.  On  going  home,  simply 
deflate  and  fold  them.  Airtites  weigh 
only  a few  ounces  each.  Can  put  a 
^\\  dozen  in  one  pocket.  The  most  lifelike 


decoys  made — and  no  trouble  at  all! 

_ WXWWeco^ 

( Patents  ,>lpplied  por) 

A pneumatic  “duck”  of 
tough.durable  pure  gum 
rubber,  in  an  envelope  of  , 

closely^woven.fUled 


canvas.  Colored  natur-  — 

ally  in  every  detail,  they  ’ 1 1 1 

fool  the  wisest  mallard.  Rust-proof  valve  keeps 
the  AIRTITE  UPRIGHT  IN  ANY  WEATHER. 

Can’t  Become  Waterlogged — Lasts  for  Years 

We  guarantee  the  Airtite  Decoy  to  be  waterproof, 
airtight  and  unsinkable  and  never  to  become  water- 
logged or  top-heavy.  Will  last  for  years  with  proper 
care  and  always  floatlike  a duck.  %-doz.$10;  doz.$18. 

Try^eml  SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  say  how  many  yoa  want— a card  will  do— and  pay  speci- 
fied price,plus  postage, on  delivery.  If  not  more  than  pleased 
after  a trial,  return  Airtites  and  get  your  money  back. 
Same  guarantee  “goes'*— and  WE  pay  postage— if  cash 
accomoanies  order.  Airtites  make  duck  hunting  real  sport. 
Ask  for  some  on  trial— right  now  I 

THE  AIRTITE  DECOY  CO. 

706  Shnkert  Bldg.,  Dept.  102  Kansas  City, Mo. 


Ducks  Fall  for  Johnson’s  Decoys 

If  you  are  willing  to  learn  a trick  or  two  about  decoying 
ducks,  anchor  just  one  of  these  among  a fiock  of  another 
make  for  comparison.  It  will  keep  moving,  sit  higher  out f of 
the  water  and  look  more  like  a duck.  Send  55c.  for  sample 
Mallard,  postpaid,  or  $6.60  for  a dozen. 

WM.  R.  JOHNSON  CO.,  74  Columbia  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


WANTED:  TWO  MEMBERS 

BY  A SELECT  SHOOTING  CLUB  IN  VIRGINIA 
Only  a few  hours  from  New  York 

Finest  canvas-back,  red-head  duck  and  wild  geese 
shooting  in  America,  both  battery  and  baited  points. 

Address  Branch,  Care  of 

PRINCE  & WHITELY,  52  Broadway,  New  York  City 


A MOOSE  HUNT  IN  NEW  ] 
BRUNSWICK 

{Continued  front  page  439) 

At  daybreak  anorner  venison  feast 
awaited  us  and  after  consuming  a 
third  or  fourth  helping  around  we  hitched 
the  team  to  the  wagon  and  were  soon 
headed  into  the  forest.  The  clear,  crisp 
morning  air  bit  at  my  nostrils  as  I in-  i 
haled  its  invigorating  tonic  deep  into  niy 
lungs,  and  it  exhilarated  me  to  such  an 
extent  that  I felt  like  shouting. 

We  made  good  time  until  we  reached 
the  river,  as  this  part  of  the  road  had  been 
used  during  the  summer  by  campers  in 
quest  of  the  elusive  trout,  but  from  there 
on  to  the  headwaters  we  encountered  the 
worst  roads  imaginable,  and  we  had  to 
chop  out  windfall  after  windfall  that 
had  fallen  across  the  old  portage  and 
retarded  our  progress.  Fresh  moose  and 
deer  signs  were  plentiful,  and  Roy  walked 
and  hunted  some  distance  ahead  of  the 
team,  not  knowing  when  a big  fellow 
would  show  up.  Sometime  in  the  after- 
noon I crawled  up  into  the  seat  beside 
Vealla,  tired  out.  We  stopped  beside  a 
dead  birch  stub  while  Frank  was  cutting 
away  a windfall  ahead  of  us.  Suddenly 
our  attention  was  attracted  to  a little 
woodpecker  which  was  making  the  forest 
ring  as  it  drove  its  bill  into  the  hard 
stub  extracting  worms.  We  watched  the 
little  fellow  curiously  for  several  min- 
utes as  he  jumped  from  side  to  side,  drill- 
ing hole  after  hole.  Vealla  turned  to 
me  and  with  an  assuring  shake  of  his  i 
head  drolled  out  in  a matter  of  fact  way : 
“Ba  crass,  that  bird  she  got  one  hard  ' 
face,  huh?” 

As  we  rounded  a bend  in  the  road  we 
suddenly  found  ourselves  on  the  edge 
of  a small  clearing  containing  two  shacks. 
One  was  used  to  shelter  horses  and  the 
other  had  been  some  lumberjack’s  quar- 
ters a few  years  before.  Here  we  camped 
on  the  left  fork  of  the  Salmon  River, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  moose 
country. 

We  were  not  long  in  pitching  the  tent, 
building  a fire  and  making  ready  for  the 
night,  and  soon  the  wonderful  aroma  of 
boiling  coffee  and  venison  steaks  filled 
the  air.  We  were  all  so  hungry  after 
our  hard  trip  that  we  ate  voraciously, 
and  personally  I have  never  tasted  a 
meal  that  I relished  quite  so  well  as  I 
did  this  one.  Dishes  cleaned  np  and 
pipes  lit  we  sat  around  the  fire  planning 
the  procedure  for  the  next  morning  until 
about  eight  o'clock,  then  the  fire  was 
extinguished  and  Frank  rolled  a piece  of 
birch  bark  into  a hornlike  shape,  and 
placing  it  to  his  mouth  produced  a long 
drawn-out  bellow,  not  unlike  the  sound 
of  a cow  moose  when  she  has  a newly- 
born  calf. 

W e listened  lireathlessly  for  several 
minutes,  but  there  was  no  response. 
Again  placing  the  horn  to  his  mouth. 
Frank  called  a little  louder,  and  in  less 
than  a minute  we  heard  a faint  answer 
from  one  of  the  far-off  ridges.  Frank 
called  at  intervals,  each  time  being  an- 
swered a little  closer,  but  finally  he  could 
no  lunger  get  an  answer.  The  excite- 
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nient  over  for  the  evening,  we  were  soon 
between  the  blankets  and  dropped  off  to 
sleep  without  so  much  as  a grunt  from 
any  one  of  us. 

Soon  after  daybreak  we  were  on  our 
way  to  a bog  where  Frank  claimed  he 
never  failed  to  bag  a moose  inside  of 
five  days’  hunting.  About  500  yards 
from  our  camp  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
we  saw  the  fresh  tracks  and  dung  of  a 
big  moose.  It  was  our  belief  that  this 
was  the  old  boy  that  had  answered 
Frank's  call  the  night  before,  but  evi- 
dently he  had  discovered  that  he  was 
being  decoyed  and  had  made  for  safer 
territory.  Deer  and  moose  signs  were 
common,  and  some  of  the  trails  that  led 
to  the  drinking  holes  and  passages  across 
the  river  I noticed  were  worn  down  to 
more  than  a foot  in  depth.  Taking  our 
time  and  walking  as  noiselessly  as  pos- 
sible, we  reached  the  bog  in  a little  more 
than  an  hour’s  walk.  There  must  have 
been  four  or  five  acres  in  this  bog,  with 
a deadwater  of  about  an  acre  at  one  end ; 
truly  an  ideal  spot  for  moose. 

WT  sat  behind  a windfall,  silently 
watching  until  noon,  then  dropped  back 
into  the  woods  a little  way,  where  we 
made  a small  fire  and  boiled  our  coffee. 
Lunch  over,  followed  by  a smoke,  we 
were  soon  back  at  our  former  positions 
behind  the  windfall,  where  we  sat  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Sud- 
denly we  heard  a distinct  snap  a short 
distance  back  of  us.  My  nerves  were 
tense  instantly,  as  I felt  that  a moose 
was  about  to  crash  down  upon  us,  but 
Frank  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
noise,  in  a whisper,  a few  moments  later. 

A moose,  in  his  desire  to  get  young 
maple  leaves,  sometimes  will  straddle  a 
sapling  and  bear  it  to  the  ground  with 
his  great  weight,  and  ofttimes  the  sapling 
will  break  under  the  strain.  An  hour 
later  Frank  proved  this  to  me.  We 
had  left  Roy  and  Vealla  at  the  windfall 
and  were  making  for  a maple  ridge 
where  we  intended  to  hunt  for  an  hour 
or  so  when  we  came  upon  a maple  sapling 
about  3^2  or  4 inches  through  at  the 
largest  end  that  had  been  snapped  off 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground  not  long 
before,  as  the  leaves  had  scarcely  begun 
to  wither. 

After  a short,  fruitless  hunt  on  the 
ridge,  we  joined  Roy  and  Vealla  and 
started  for  camp.  Not  over  fifteen  min- 
utes’ walk  from  the  bog  a buck  deer 
jumped  across  the  trail  about  50  yards 
ahead  of  us.  Frank,  who  was  in  the 
lead,  raised  his  rifle  and  fired  instantly, 
then  ran  to  where  the  buck  crossed,  hop- 
ing to  get  in  another  shot,  but  it  only 
showed  itself  for  an  instant  and  was  lost 
in  the  dense  timber.  “Just  showed  him- 
self for  one  jump,”  was  Frank’s  only 
alibi,  but  Roy  turned  to  me  with  an 
amused  grin  spread  over  his  face  and 
slowly  winked. 

Camp  reached  and  fire  made  we  soon 
had  supper  cooked  and  eaten.  With 
pipes  lit  we  were  sitting  around  the  fire 
framing  the  trip  for  the  next  day,  when 
all  at  once  Roy  started  to  snicker  to  him- 
self, and  he  kept  it  up  until  after  re- 
peated requests  to  let  us  in  on  the  joke 
he  said,  addressing  Frank:  “Some  hunt- 
ers ought  to  have  a couple  ’a  cowboys 
along  to  rope  the  game  and  tie  them  to  ’ 


To  You  who  love 
that  Big  Game  Thrill 

From  the  day  the  first  Remington  rifle  brought 
down  its  first  deer  more  than  a hundred  years 
ago  every  Remington  big  game  rifle  has  inspired 
an  attachment  in  its  owner  amounting  almost 
to  affection. 

’Witness  the  loyalty  of  guides  and  hunters  for 
those  famous  highpower  stand-bys— the  Rem- 
ington Model  8 Autoloading  and  Models  14  and 
14H  Slide  Action  Rifles. 

And  now — 

The  New  Remington  Model  30 
Bolt  Action  Rifle 

Who  but  Remington  should  see  in  the  1917 
Army  Service  rifle  the  ear  marks  of  another 
remarkable  big  game  rifle— that  quickly  won 
the  respect  and  love  of  seasoned  sportsmen! 

A big  game  sporting  rifle  developed  from 
the  experienced  hunter’s  point  of  view.  Tre- 
mendously powerful— especially  when  used 
with  the  New  Remington  .30  Springfield 
Hi-Speed  Bronze  Point  Cartridges.  Heavy 
enough  to  cut  down  the  recoil,  yet  so  well 
balanced  that  it  feels  pounds  lighter.  Com- 
pletely equipped  with  quick  adjustable  peep 
sight  on  bridge  of  receiver,  and  sling  strap 
and  swivels. 

Send  for  High  Power  Rifle  Booklet 
Made  ia  America  and  sold  throughout  the  world 

Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  City 
Established  1816 
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ITHACA  WINS 


Chas.  Askins, 
First  Lieut, 
U.S.A.,  noted 
writer  and 
authority  on 
guns  and  am- 
munition, demon- 
strator and 
teacher  of  the 
use  of  guns  for 
Uncle  Sam  during 
the  war,  says:  “I 
have  shot  an  Ithaca 
gun  steadily  for  11 
years — it  grows 
tighter  and  sounder 
with  age.” 


Catalogue  Free 

Double  guns  for 
game  $37.50  up. 
Singlebarrehrap 
guns  $75  up. 

ITHACA 
GUN  CO. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MAGNUM  12  BORES 


SPECIALLY  BUILT  FOR  AT  WILDFOWL 

EFFECTIVE  RANGE  100  YARDS 


A customer  writing  from  Madison,  Wis., 
i 8-2-22,  says: 

“Capt.  Askins  has  been  conducting  a 
series  of  demonstrations  with  the  12-bore 
MAGNUM  you  built  for  me  and  the  results 
of  his  demonstrations  indicate  that  the  gun 
will  kill  consistently  at  individual  ducks  at 
75  yards,  using  43  grs.  Dupont  No.  93 
powder  and  I Y2  ozs:  of  shot.” 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

giving  full  particulars,  with  many  other  unsolicited  testimonials 

G.  E.  LEWIS  & SONS 

32  and  33  Lower  Loveday  Street 

BIRMINGHAM  Established  1850  ENGLAND 


FOLDING  PUNCTURE-PROOF  CANVAS  BOATS 

Light,  easy  to  handle, -no  leaks  on  repairs;  check  as  baggage,  carry 
by  hand;  safe  for  family;  all  sizes;  non-sinkable;  stronger  than  wood; 
used  by  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Governments.  Awarded  First  Prize  at 
Phicago,  *^nd  St.  Louis  World's  Fairs.  We  fit  our  boats  for  Outboard 
Motors.  Catalog.  , 

King  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  428  Harrison  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mien. 


World  Famous 

Mauser  and  huger 
Automatic  Pistols 

Genuine  Mauser  25-caI.  $15  | Genuine  Mauser,  25-cal  ....  $16.00 

Genuine  Luger,  30-cal.  ....  $27.50  | Genuine  Mauser,  32-cal $18.00 

All  Luger  u)id  Mauser  Repair  Rarts  in  Slock.  Beware  of  'lmUalions. 

A.  F.  STOEGER,  606  West  49th  Street,  New  York  City 

Sole  Authorized  Importer  of  the  Famous  Mauser  and  Luger  Pistols 
and  the  1906  Famous  Mauser  Sporting  Rifle  for  U.  S.  Gov.  Cartridge. 

Buy  now  before  new  tariff  increases  prices.  Send  Money  Order,  Bank  Draft  or  pay  U.  S.  Mailman 


a tree  so  as  the  hunter  could  hit  them. 
I’d  advize  ya  to  pack  a pocket  full  of 
rocks  and  a slingshot;  tain't  near  so 
heavy,  and  besides,  ya  got  too  good  a 
gun  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  amatoor.” 

Vealla  and  I roared,  but  Frank  only 
smiled,  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  fire. 

""pHE  next  morning  we  were  on  the 
trail  at  daybreak.  It  had  been  de- 
cided the  night  before  that  Frank  with 
Vealla  should  hunt  a ridge  known  to 
Frank,  while  Roy  and  I should  hunt  at 
the  bog  where  we  were  the  day  before. 

The  morning  was  cold  and  damp,  as 
it  had  rained  during  the  night,  and  quite 
a heavy  mist  filled  the  air.  We  had 
picked  our  way  only  a short  distance 
from  camp  in  the  semi-darkness  when 
we  were  wet  to  the  skin  from  the  drip- 
ping of  the  trees  and  brush.  As  we 
neared  the  bog  we  stealthily  crawled  to 
a small  clump  of  bushes  where  we  could 
obtain  a better  view  of  the  deadwater. 
Foot  by  foot  we  moved  almost-  breath- 
lessly, without  snapping  a single  twig. 
Simultaneously  we  raised  to  a standing 
posture  and  saw  a sight  which  fairly 
froze  us  for  an  instant.  Almost  in  the 
center  of  the  deadwater,  not  over  a hun- 
dred yards  away,  stood  a monstrous  bull 
moose,  his  head  forged  deep  into  the 
water  with  only  the  tips  of  his  antlers 
showing,  busily  engaged  in  foraging  his 
breakfast  of  lily-pad  roots. 

Roy  brought  his  .35  to  his  shoulder 
and  it  snapped — but  no  report.  I glanced 
at  him  in  astonishment  as  he  started  to 
curse  in  an  inarticulate  whisper.  At  the 
noise  made  by  the  snap  of  the  rifle  ham- 
mer, the  moose  suddenly  threw  his  great 
dripping  head  his;h  in  the  air  with  a 
defiant  snort,  looking  in  all  directions, 
trying  to  locate  the  source  from  whence 
it  came.  As  he  did  so,  he  brought  his 
big  body  broadside  to  us  and  I fired, 
aiming  a little  back  of  the  shoulder.  This 
startled  him  momentarily  and  he  started 
directly  towards  us.  his  wonderful  ant- 
lers thrown  back  over  his  shoulders. 
He  splashed  the  muddy  water  to  a foam 
as  he  came,  but  upon  noticing  us  he 
swerved  to  the  right,  again  bringing  his 
body  broadside  on.  whereupon  I fired 
four  more  shots  into  his  vitals  as  he 
swiftly  vanished  into  the  fog. 

He  disappeared  so  suddenly  that  I was 
doubtful  if  I had  even  hit  him.  and  I 
felt  heartsick  at  the  thought  of  missing 
the  one  thing  that  I had  so  longed  for: 
but  I could  not  understand  how  I conk! 
miss  such  a large  mark  at  such  short 
range.  Roy  assured  me  that  I had  hit 
my  mark,  as  he  jammed  his  magazine 
full  of  cartridges,  still  cursing  himself 
for  not  filling  the  magazine  after  clean- 
ing his  rifle  the  night  before. 

Walking  cautiously,  we  took  up  the 
trail  and  not  over  200  yards  from  the 
deadwater,  beneath  a dead  spruce,  the 
noble  beast  was  breathing  his  last.  The 
thrill  that  ran  through  my  svstem  and 
the  pride  that  palpitated  within  me  was 
such  that  only  those  who  have  experi- 
enced the  bringing  down  of  a monarch 
of  the  north  woods  can  possibly  under- 
stand. As  I placed  my  hands  upon  the 
great  head  of  this  wonderous  beast.  I 
caught  myself  muttering,  unconsciously. 
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' “At  last  I have  fulfilled  the  fondest  , 
dream  of  my  life.”  | 

He  had  a wonderful  spread  of  antlers,  I 
measuring  50  inches.  | 

After  skinning  and  quartering  the  > 
moose  we  walked  to  camp,  ate  lunch,  had 
a hot  drink  and  with  one  of  the  horses 
attached  to  an  improvised  “Indian  buggy” 
made  from  saplings,  held  together  with 
baling  wire,  returned  to  the  bog.  We 
had  to  make  a second  trip  to  bring  the 
meat  into  camp,  as  the  trail  was  rough 
and  soft  in  spots,  besides  there  were 
many  windfalls  to  contend  with,  and  it 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  had 
completed  our  work. 

As  it  was  raining  heavily,  with  no 
signs  of  letting  up  for  the  night,  we 
decided  to  move  our  tent  and  duffel  into 
the  old  shack.  We  had  patched  up  one 
side  of  the  roof  with  boughs  and  mud, 
and  were  assembling  an  old  stove  when 
in  stepped  Frank  and  Vealla  carrying  a 
caribou,  strung  on  a pole.  At  the  sight  of 
this  Roy  and  I let  out  a mighty  “Hooray,” 
fhen,  after  an  exchange  of  compliments, 
we  all  set  to  work  to  make  camp  as  com-  ' 
fortable  as  possible  before  night,  as  it  ‘ 
was  already  getting  dark.  We  were  all 
so  tired  and  hungry  that  we  ate  our 
supper  in  -silence  and  were  sitting  on 
blocks,  enjoying  a smoke  and  drying  our 
clothes  around  a roaring  fire  in  the  old 
stove,  when  Frank  gave  us  the  story  of 
how  he  got  his  caribou. 

They  were  hunting  on  the  side  of  a 
ridge  when  they  sighted  a moving  object 
down  a ravine  and  they  stood  for  several 
minutes,  being  unable  to  discern  in  the 
mist  just  what  it  might  be,  when  a 
caribou  showed  itself  in  a little  barren 
upon  which  Frank  fired,  breaking  the 
animal’s  neck. 

“How  far  did  you  say  it  was  trom 
you  ?”  queried  Roy,  suspiciously.  - I 

“I  hadn’t  said  that  it  was  any  distance 
from  me,  but  I will  say  that  it  was  all 
of  200  yards,”  answered  Frank  a little 
heatedly. 

Roy  shot  Frank  a sidewise  glance,  as 
though  in  doubt,  which  Frank  Caught. 

“Isn’t  that  right,  Vealla?”  Frank  asked 
excitedly. 

“You  bet.  She  was  one  grand  shot, 

I tell  you  those,”  Vealla  corroborated, 
with  an  assuring  shake  of  his  head. 

Much  discussion  followed,  which  final- 
ly led  Frank  to  ask  which  one  of  us 
shot  the  moose.  Roy  turned  to  me  with 
a smile  and  winked  as  he  started  to  re- 
fill his  pipe,  while  I immediately  got  very 
busy  trying  to  crowd  an  oversized  chunk 
of  wood  into  the  stove.  After  a little, 
Frank  repeated  the  question,  with  a per- 
plexed look  at  Roy,  who  directed  a hur- 
ried glance  at  me,  followed  by  a broad 
smile,  but  neither  of  us  spoke. 

Frank  eyed  us  curiously  for  a few 
moments,  then  blurted  out:  “Say,  did 
you  guys  find  that  moose  dead  on  the 
trail,  or  did  you  shoot  him  ?”  whereupon 
Roy  burst  into  a loud,  hearty  laugh  and 
a few  minutes  later  confessed  that  he 
had  gone  hunting  with  an  empty  gun. 
This  was  too  much  for  Frank,  as  he  ’ 
evidently  hadn’t  forgotten  the  roasting 
he  had  received  from  Roy  the  night  pre- 
vious, and  he  saw  a chance  for  revenge, 
ile  sat  looking  at  Roy  for  several  mo- 

In  Writino  to 


Sixty  miles  an  hour!  That’s  when  you 
need  a long-range  shell  that  will  hold  a 
dense,'  uniform  pattern,  because  you 
seldom  have  time  for  more  than  a single 
shot. 

For  hunting  ducks,  geese  and  similar 
game  use  the  famous  steel-locked  Field 
Shell  with  the  Super-X  load.  Here  is  a 
combination  that  will  give  you  a dense, 
uniform  pattern  and  extend  your  shotgun 
range  as  much  as  40  to  50  per  cent.  The 
records  made  with  Western  Field  Shells  are 
well  known — nearly  half  of  the  State  Trap- 
shooting Championships,  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1922  were  won  with  Field  Shells. 


The  Western  Cartridge  Company  Is  respon- 
sible for  many  of  the  new  and  vital  improve- 
ments which  have  marked  notable  advances  in 
ammunition  manufacture.  Among  these  are 
Lubaloy,  the  Boat-tail  and  Open-point  Ex- 
panding bullets,  the  .22  L.  R.  Marksman  car- 
tridge and  the  Super-X  and  Minimax  shotgun 
loads. 


Consult  Your  Dealer 


Before  you  take  a hunting  trip,  consult  your 
dealer.  He  will  supply  you  with  the  Western 
Ammunition  best  suited  for  your  needs,  and 
with  other  equipment  required  to  make  your 
trip  a success. 

Send  for  Super-X  booklet  — It  will  tell  you 
how  to  extend  the  range  of  your  shotgun  40  to 
50  per  cent.  Address  Western  Cartridge  Com- 
pany, Department  V-10  East  Alton,  111. 
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S S S Mannlicher-Schoenauer  Rifles 

Highest  grade,  perfect  condition.  Calibers  6.5  and  8 m./m. 
Lighter,  handier  and  harder  shooting  than  any  other  rifle  of 
the  same  bore.  Each  rifle  carefully  sighted  in  at  our  range. 
Accuracy  guaranteed. 

S S S hand-loaded  ammunition.  Have  your  pet  loads  for 
your  shotguns  and  Springfield  Sporter  made  up  by  us. 

SPORTSMAN’S  SERVICE  STATION,  TENAFLY,  N.  J. 


New  Lefever  Nitro- 

SpECIAL  only  $29.00 

O.  K.’ed  and  purchased  in 
qua  ntities  by  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  Well  finished, 
considering  the 
price.  Built  to 
shoot  right  and 
stand  as  much 
use  as  the  most 
expensivegun. 
Most  durable 
lock  ever 
put  In  a 
gun  — 
first  lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
.times. 


Every 
gun  proof- 
tested  with  an 
extreme  load. 

A standardized 
gun  built  only 
in  20-ga.  28  in., 

16-ga.  28  in.,  and 
12-ga.  28  and  30  in.  with 
14  in.  stock  and  about2j^  in. 
drop.  A Lefever  won  the  world’s 
championship  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  London.  Lefever  has 
stood  for  service  and  durability 
for  over  50  yrs.  Write  for  Catalogue 

Lefever  Arms  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
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WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP  SIGHT, 


deadly  addition  to  the  modern  shotgun.  Makes  gooil 
shots  of  poor  ones.  Fast  enough  for  snap  shooting, 
ducks,  or  at  traps.  Automatically  shows  how  to 
lead  correctly — No  more  guess  work.  Made  of  blued 
steel,  clamps  rigidly  on  breech  of  gun  barrels.  12. 
16,  20  28  gauges.  Double  guns  only.  Postpaid.  $2.50 
including  booklet.  “Wing  Shooting  Made  Easy." 
Tinoklet  alone  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Teaches 
the  art  of  wing  shooting. 

WILBUR  GUN  SIGHT 

116  West  39th  St. » P.O.Box  185,  Times  Square,  Neyr  York 


®*®»i3.95  Gfinnan 

MAUSER 


Less  than  half  pre-war  prices. 

Latest  Model  9 Shot  Automatic.  Shoots  standard 
cartridges.  Convenient  to  carry — lies  flat  in  the  pocket*— 
perfect,  safety  device.  World's  Famous  huger  30  cal. 
$21.95 — Hand  Ejector  Revolver,  swing  out  cylinder  32  cal. 
$16.95;  38  cal.  $17.95.  All  our  guns  brand  new  latest 
models — guaranteed  genuine  imported. 


$' 


PAY  POSTMAN  ON  DELnTERY.  Satisfaction  Guaran- 
teed  or  money  promptly  refunded.  25  Cal.  BLUE  STEEL 

7 ARMY  AUTOMATIC— 32  Cal.  $9.35.  Of- 

OZ#  fleers'  automatic.  3 safeties,  2.5  cal.  $10.50. 
Mil  ITAPV  trench  AUTOMATIC— 32 
Cal.  10  shot,  extra  magazine  FREE,  just 
like  you  used  “over  there,”  $11.65.  Im- 
ported TOP  BREAK  revolver  32  cal.  $7.45; 

38  cal.  $8.45. 

riVIVERSAL  SALES  CO. 

141  Broadway  DESK  0145  New  York  City 


BECOME  MEMBER 
VIRGINIA  SPORTSMANS  CLUB 

Long  established,  well  equipped  outing  club 
on  sea  coast  of  Virginia,  above  Cape  Charles, 
wants  new  members.  Used  all  the  year. 

Duck  shooting  and  other  sports — lishing, 
canoeing,  sailing. 

Delightful,  invigorating  ocean  climate.  Pine 
forests  come  down  to  water  edge. 

Address  S.  G.  Fi  her,  688  Drexel  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  U.  S.  Navy  Rain 

Suit, $3.75  Prepaid 


will  keep  you  dry  in  the  hardest  rain  and 
protect  against  the  roughest  wind.  Made 
of  the  best  watersheddmg  cloth  the  Gov- 
ernment could  find.  Suit  consists  of 
Blouse, • Pants  and  Cap.  Never  gets 
sticky  like  a slicker.  Once  you  wear 
a suit  you’ll  never  make  another  trip 
without  one.  Send  for  one  of  these 
brand  new  suits,  and  if  you  are  not  satis- 
fied, return  if  and  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 

Mueller  Distributing  Go. 

209  Alamo  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Good  ns  new.  all  in  perfect  condition,  inside  barrel  bright. 

Thousands  of  people  say  “Just  as  good  as  the  best  rifle  in  the  world.”  Just  out  of 
Government  Arsenal.  Cal.  30.  Blank  and  Ball  Ammunition.  80  cents  box  of  20.  Government  Carbines, 
Cal.  45  $3.50.  Shotguns.  $4.50.  Send  for 

W.  STOKES  KIRK,  1627-0  NORTH  TENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ments,  with  an  amused  grin  spread  over 
his  face,  then  with  a convulsive  war 
whoop  leaped  into  the  air,  the  force  of 
the  jar  bringing  down  the  loose,  rusty 
stovepipe  with  a crash,  as  he  grabbed 
a frying  pan  and  using  it  tambourine 
fashion  started  dancing  around  the  shack, 
shouting  and  laughing  like  a lunatic. 

By  the  time  that  Frank,  in  his  wild 
orgies,  had  subsided  to  some  extent, 
Vealla  and  I had  the  stovepipe  replaced 
and  were  violently  coughing,  between 
laughs,  in  an  effort  to  clear  our  lungs  of 
the  dense  pitch  smoke  which  had  filled 
the  shack.  Frank  then  stopped  beside 
Roy,  and  striking  an  oratorical  pose, 
placed  his  hand  on  Roy’s  shoulder  and 
began,  in  a loud  voice : “Ladies  and  gen- 
Tmen,  in  introdoocin’  the  distinguished- 
lookin’  personage  at  my  left,  I wish  to 
make  it  understood  that  he  absolutely 
refuses  to  use  powder  of  any  kind,  the 
burnin’  of  which  he  finds  offensive  to 
the  sensitive  nostrils  of  his  tender  youth. 
He  believes  in  the  old  cave-man  stuff 
and  packs  his  gun  only  for  a club,  or  a 
crutch  in  case  of  emergency.  Cartridges 
he  packs  in  his  left-side  coat  pocket  just 
to  balance  up  the  weight  of  his  gun 
which  he  packs  on  his  right  shoulder, 
keeping  it  there’’ — but  before  Frank 
could  finish  his  speech  Roy  had  given 
him  a shove  that  sent  him  sprawling  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  shack,  and  we 
screamed  with  laughter. 

Thus  the  evening  was  spent  in  fun  and 
foolishness,  and  it  was  almost  midnight 
before  we  felt  the  blankets  and  dropped 
oft'  to  sleep,  listening  to  the  patter  of 
rain  on  the  roof. 

\Y7  HEN  we  awoke  in  the  morning  the 

’ ’ rain  was  still  pouring  down,  and 
although  a trip  had  been  planned  the 
night  before  that  would  have  taken  us 
all  to  a distant  bog  where  Frank  claimed 
moose  visited  daily,  the  trip  had  to  be 
forgotten.  About  ten  ©’clock  the  boys 
went  into  conference  in  dead  earnest, 
and  it  was  decided  that  if  we  were  to 
get  out  of  that  part  of  the  woods  before 
the  snow  flew  we  had  better  start  at 
once,  for  the  road,  which  was  not  in  too 
hard  a condition  when  we  came  in,  would 
now  be  in  an  almost  impassable  shape. 

In  less  than  an  hour  we  were  headed 
out  to  a clearing  on  the  edge  of  the  river, 
about  half-way  to  Fonteau’s  place,  and 
it  was  late  afternoon  when  we  reached 
there.  We  had  not  gone  more  than  ten 
miles,  but  with  the  extra  weight  of  the 
meat  and  the  light  team,  our  progress 
was  very  slow  and  several  times  we  had 
to  give  the  horses  a lift  when  a wheel 
got  into  a bad  hole. 

Upon  our  arrival  we  built  a huge  fire 
on  a little  knoll,  and  when  this  had  suffi- 
ciently heated  the  ground  underneath  we 
moved  the  fire  from  the  spot  and  pitched 
our  tent  over  the  hot  ashes.  A little  later 
we  dried  a quantity  of  pine  boughs,  and 
moving  the  ashes  outside  the  tent  spread 
the  boughs  on  the  hot  ground,  and  with 
our  blankets  spread  over  them  we  had 
dry  beds  for  the  night. 

It  stopped  raining  some  time  during 
the  night  and  the  morning  was  somewhat 
colder  with  a few  snowflakes  in  the  air. 
It  was  decided  during  breakfast  that 
'Vealla  should  haul  the  meat  to  his  home 


Tn  WriHnf/  to  Advertiters  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 


Handles  right— functions  right 

— throws  a hard  and  e^en  spread 
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at  once,  for  if  \vc  made  any  further  kill- 
ings the  team  would  be  unable  to  haul 
the  load.  Roy  and  I decided  that  Vealla 
should  keep  the  moose  meat  that  we  had 
worked  so  hard  to  bring  into  camp  for 
his  own  personal  use,  whereupon  Vealla 
smilingly  thanked  us  gratefully,  and 
turning  to  me  said:  “That  mooch,  she 
make  a plenty  corn  beef  for  the  summer, 
alright.” 

V'ith  Vealla  on  his  way,  not  to  return 
until  the  fourth  day,  we  were  soon 
headed  for  the  outlying  ridges,  but  re- 
turned in  the  early  afternoon,  the  day 
being  a fizzle,  with  nothing  sighted,  al- 
though we  saw  fresh  tracks  everywhere. 

The  next  day  Frank  and  I were  hunt- 
ing about  a mile  from  camp  when  a two- 
point  buck  jumped  up  about  fifty  yards 
from  us.  He  did  not  make  the  second 
jump  before  Frank  fired. 

I have  heard  of  deer  running  some 
distance  after  being  shot  through  the 
heart,  but  this  was  the  first’  and  only 
one  that  I actually  saw  do  so.  This  buck 
ran  almost  1,000  yards  with  a bullet  hole 
through  the  small  end  of  his  heart.  We 
soon  had  him  dressed  and  strung  on  a 
pole,  and  then  we  headed  for  home.  We 
found  that  Roy  had  beaten  us  in  and 
had  had  no  luck. 

As  we  rolled  in  that  night  the  dark 
clouds  were  hanging  low,  and  when  we 
awoke  in  the  early  morning  we  found 
the  ground  covered  with  a white  blanket 
of  snow  six  inches  deep.  Frank  was 
jubilant.  This  was  just  what  he  had 
wished  for,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  we 
hit  the  timber,  with  Frank  leading.  By 
, noon  we  had  hunted  two  choice  spots, 

« and  although  we  came  across  several 
fresh  tracks  we  sighted  no  game. 

After  eating  a dry  lunch,  Frank  led 
us  to  a bog  with  a small  deadwater  to 
one  side  of  it  at  the  edge  of  a large  bar- 
ren. We  made  our  way  through  the 
j woods  as  noiselessly  as  possible  to  where 
I we  could  get  a good  view  of  the  dead- 
I water.  Here  Frank  left  us  sitting  in  a 
windfall  and  he  cautiously  made  his  way 
around  to  the  other  side  of  the  barren 
to  a trail  which  the  game  used  in  coming 
out  of  the  deadwater.  We  waited  anx- 
iously for  fully  a half  an  hour  before 
anything  stirred,  then  a monstrous  moose 
shot  out  of  the  timber  near  where  Frank 
had  designated  the  trail  to  be  and  started 
across  the  barren  to  a narrow  point. 
Roy  and  I raised  our  rifles,  but  noticing 
that  the  moose  was  headed  partly  to- 
wards us  we  dropped  our  guns,  waiting 
for  a closer  and  surer  shot. 

Suddenly  a shot  rang  out  from  Frank’s 
direction  and  the  noble  beast  stopped 
angrily  as  he  went  to  his  knees  for  the 
instant,  only  to  regain  his  footing  the 
next  second  and  tear  his  way  towards  the 
deadwater,  on  the  edge  of  which  he  fell 
headlong  a few  moments  later. 

Personally  I was  too  interested  in  the 
animal’s  actions  to  shoot,  while  Roy  and 
■■^Frank  later  confessed  that  they  failed 
to  shoot  further  because  they  knew  the 
one  shot  had  done  the  work.  We  ran 
to  where  the  wonderful  creature  had 
fallen,  with  his  52-inch  spread  of  antlers, 
and  made  all  possible  haste  in  skinning 
and  dressing  the  animal,  as  we  were 
more  than  a mile  from  camp  and  it  was 


Savage  hi-power  design  and  sturdy 
shooting  qualities  built  into  the 
Savage  repeating  shotgun. 

Here’s  a shotgun  that  fills  the 
bag  and  smashes  the  blue  rocks 
with  the  same  sureness  and  pre- 
cision that  your  Savage  hi- 
power  rifle  knocks  over  the  big 
game. 

Strength  and  an  enduring  ac- 
curacy are  birthrights  of  the 
Savage  shotgun.  Just  notice 
that  the  barrel  is  made  of  the 
same  high-pressure  steel  used 
for  Savage  hi-power  rifles — a 
barrel  that  will  retain  its  original 
accuracy  almost  indefinitely. 

Notice,  too,  the  Savage  ham- 
merless solid  breech,  solid  top, 
and  side  ejection,  with  all  mov- 
ing parts  enclosed.  No  ugly  or 


useless  protruding  parts — the 
gun  has  the  clean,  graceful 
strength  of  a thoroughbred. 

Swing  it  up  to  your  shoulder 
as  you  would  at  a rising  covey; 
you  find  it  comes  up  with  speed 
and  precision  and  just  fits.  The 
Savage  shotgun  handles  right. 
And  you  can  always  depend 
upon  the  action  to  function 
smoothly  without  a hitch. 

A sweeter  handling,  harder  hitting 
shotgun  does  not  exist.  Manufactured 
in  standard,  trap,  tournament  and 
riot  grades. 

Ask  at  your  dealer’s,  or  write  for  the 
interesting  catalog  describing  the  Sav- 
age repeating  shotgun.  Savage  hi- 
power  rifles,  .22  rifles,  and  automatic 
pistols. 

SAVAGE  A“MS  CORPORATION 
Department  A-40,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Owners  and  operators  of  the  J.  Stevens 
Arms  Company.  Executive  and  Export 
Offices:  50  Church  St.y  New  York, 


Savage  Model* *99  lever-action  high-power  rifle. 
Note  the  hammerless,  solid  breech.  Nothing 
can  get  in  to  jam  that  powerful  action.  Cham- 
bered for  .22  hi-power:  '.250-3000;  .30-30; 
.300;.  303 


LOG  CABINS  and  COTTAGES 


How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Them 

By  WILLIAM  S.  WICKS 

(Eighth  Edition) 

The  most  popular  book  on  the  subject  ever  writ- 
ten. Full  explanations  how  to  build  cabins  of 
all  sizes  with  directions  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions. Everything  from  a shack  to  the  most 
pretentious  Adirondack  structure  is  included. 
Pictures  and  plans  of  fireplaces;  how  to  build 
chimneys;  rustic  stairways,  etc. 

134  pp.  (43  full-page  illustrations  and  57  fig- 
ures). Bound  in  cloth.  Price  $2  postpaid,  9x6''. 


FOREST  & STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Forest  and  Stream 


HERE’S  the  boot  you  can 
bank  on  for  the  hardest 
kind  of  hiking.  On  wet  ground 
or  dry,  in  rough  going  or  smooth. 
Soft  easy-fitting  and  as  near  water- 
proof as  a leather  boot  can  be- 

RUSSEU'S 

“NEVER  LEAIC 

For  first-hand  facts  about  their 
service,  comfort  and  waterproof 
qualities,  ask  any  sportsman  who 
has  worn 
Russell’s. 
Built  to 
measure  in 
any  height, 
by  expert 
bootmakers; 
from  the 
best  quality 
chrome  tan- 
ned leathers. 

Ask  your  dealer 
for  Russell’s — if 
he  can’t  show 
them,  *write  for 
our  catalog. 


W.C.  RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN  CO 
*■•10  Capron  St. 
Berlin,  Wis. 


GER 


pistols,  barrels  4,  6,  8,  1^  and  16  inches; 
MAUSER  instols,  long  barrels:  bolster 
stocks  for  both.  MAUSER  SPRING- 
FIELD  and  MANXLICHER  SCHOENAUER  sporting  rifles. 
Catalog  ten  cents.  PACIFIC  ARMS  CORPORATION, 
San  Francisco. 


Weighs  Only 

35  Pounds 


Write 
for 

FREE 
Illustrated 
Catalog 
Folder 


Almost  as  Easy 
to  Carry  as  a 

Pair  of  Oars 

Now  you  can  take  the  pleasures  of 
motor  boating  with  you  wherever 
you  go.  Just  pick  up  your  2 H.  P. 
Twin  Cylinder  Johnson — and  carry 
it  easily.  A boy  or  girl  can  han- 
dle it.  The  whole  family  enjoy  it. 

The  Lightest  Outboard 
Motor  in  the  World 

Fifteen  to  fifty  pounds  lighter  than 
others.  Yet  guaranteed  just  as  dur- 
able. Has  Real  Carburetor — Real 
Magneto — No  batteries  to  carry — 
Spark  and  throttle  control  like  auto. 
Instant  reverse,  self -tilting.  Write 
for  Free  Catalog.  Folder  to-day. 


JOHNSON  MOTOR  CO.,  852  Saraple  St.,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Maine  Hunting  Shoes 


$3.40 


Send  old  leather  top 
rubbers  (any  make) 
and  we  will  attach  our 
1922  Hunting  Rubbers, 
repair  and  waterproof 
tops,  put  in  new  laces 
and  return  postpaid  for 
$3.40.  Same  guarantee 
as  new  shoes. 

(With  heels,  $3.65.) 

Send  for  New  Fall  Catalogue  of  Marne 
Hunting  Footwear  and  Other  Specialties 

L.  L.  BEAN,  Mfr. 

101  Main  Street  FREEPORT,  MAINE 


Rebuilt  shoe  showing 
our  patent  method  of 
repairing  exposed  part 
of  tongue  and  covering 
up  front  seams. 


World’s  Finest 

BINOCULARS 

for  Hunting,  etc. 

$•750  and 
• up 

. Send  for  list  of  real  bargains  and  special  trial  off  er 

ENTERPRISE  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

8 EAST  3rd  STREET  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

You  Fishermen  and  Duck  Hunters 

WE  HAVE  IT. 

A SECTIONAL  STEEL  BOAT,  which  can 
be  strapped  on  run-board  of  auto. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

The  ALFRED  C.  GOETHEL  CO. 

DEPT.  B,  829  31st  ST.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Indian  Moccasins 

Both  Lrace  or  Slipper 
Made  of  Genuine  Moose  Hide 

Men's  Sizes,  6 to  11,  at  $4.75. 

Ladies’ ' or  Boys’ 

Sizes,  2 to  6,  at  $?.76 
Sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Money  refunded  if 
■not  satisfactory. 

We  make  the  finest  £>uckskin  Hunting 
Shirts  in  America.  Carry  in  stock  the  largest 
assortment  of  Snow  .Shoes  in  the  country. 
Also  hand-made  Genuine  Buckskin  and  Horse- 
hide  Gloves  and  Mittens.  Our  Wisconsin 
Cruising  Shoes  have  no  superior  as  a hunting 
shoe.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  to-day. 

Metz  & Schloerb,  w!i: 


Sure  Rupture 
Comfort 

BE  COMFORTABLE  — 

Wear  the  Brooks  Appliance, 
the  modern  scientific  invention 
which  gives  rupture  sufferers  | 
immediate  reiief.  It  has  no 

obnoxious  springs  or  pads.  I 

Automatic  Air  Cushions  bind  Mr.  C.  E.  Brooks 
and  draw  together  the  broken  parts.  No 
salves  or  plasters.  Durable.  Cheap.  Sent 
on  trial  to  prove  its  worth.  Never  on  sale 
in  stores  as  every  Appliance  is  made  to  order,  the 
proper  size  and  shape  of  Air  Cushion  depending  on 
the  nature  of  each  case.  Beware  of  imitations.  Look 
for  ttade-mark  bearing  portrait  and  signature  of  C. 
E.  Brooks  which  appears  on  every  Appliance.  None 
other  genuine. 

BROOKS  APPLIKNCECO.,  IBS-B  State  St . Marshall.  Mich. 


getting  late.  We  made  four  trips  that 
afternoon,  each  with  a quarter  of  moose 
tied  to  a pole  suspended  between  us. 
There  was  very  little  said  in  camp  that 
evening,  as  we  were  all  too  tired  to  con- 
verse to  any  extent,  and  shortly  after 
supper  we  rolled  in  to  wait  V ealla’s  com- 
ing the  following  morning. 

Vealla  showed  up  about  ten  A.  IM., 
and  we  were  not  long  in  getting  loaded'! 
and  on  our  way,  reaching  Vealla’s  home  | 
about  2 P.  M.,  where  we  fed  the  team^' 
and  ate  a hastily  prepared  lunch,  then 
departed  for  the  settlement  and  home.  | 
A happier  trio  of  hunters  never  came  out  i 
of  the  woods.  We  had  bagged  two  | 
moose,  two  deer  and  a caribou  during) 
only  eight  days’  hunting. 


GUNNING  FOR  THE  ; 
RUFFED  GROUSE 

(.Continued  from  page  441) 

But  in  shooting  of  this  sort  misses  don’t 
count.  If  you  wait  for  a good  shot,  well 
— maybe  you’ll  have  to  wait.  It  is  pretty  ' 
sure  that  you  won’t  take  home  the  limit. ' 

He  headed  right  back  from  where  he 
first  flushed  and  I headed  after  him.  Ii 
stepped  into  a small  clearing  and  he  ■ 
flushed.  He  darted  through  an  open' 
space  and  wheeled  sharply  to  take  ad-  I 
vantage  of  a low  savin.  “Bang!”  went 
the  20  grains  of  smokeless  and  I had  my' 
first  grouse  of  the  season. 

I picked  him  up  and  smoothing  downl 
the  rich  brown  and  gray  plumage,  ad- 
mired the  game  bird  of  New  England. 
Worth  a dozen  quail  or  a bag  full  of' 
pheasants.  I carefully  placed  him  in , 
my  pocket  and  started  on. 

A HIGH  wind  now  had  sprung  up  and ' 
the  first  sprinkles  of  the  approach-  ' 
ing  storm  spattered  on  the  leaves.  My ' 
chances  for  further  sport  \vere  now  slim 
indeed,  for  with  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  ) 
and  the  thrashing  branches,  I couldn’t  j 
have  heard  a grouse  if  he  had  flushed,  'j 
And  a noticeable  thing  is  that  a ruffed  j 
grouse  will  often  rise  on  a windy  day  1 
as  silently  as  an  owl  and  go  slipping '! 
away  unnoticed. 

“It’s  all  off  for  the  day!”  I exclaimed 
and  headed  for  the  house.  Then  gamej 
a lull  in  the  gale  and  down  poured  the '! 
rain.  I was  pretty  wet  before  I had  : 
traversed  half  the  distance  to  the  house.  ;j 
Then  the  rain  let  up  and  as  the  wind  had  ,I 
ceased  to  blow,  I turned  back  to  the  I 
woods.  I couldn’t  get  much  wetter  and  i 
I did  want  to  hunt. 

I left  the  swamp  I had  started  hunt-  !l 
ing  in  and  took  to  a side  hill  well  wooded  i 
and  containing  a small  brook  closely 
bordered  with  blueberry  brush  and  i 
alders. 

I passed  a monster  decayed  tree  trunk  I 
completely  overgrowm  with  blackberry  ■ 
briers,  and  although  I was  on  the  alert,  j 
off  to  one  side  I heard ; “Kwerrt ! 
Kwerrt !”  Then  a rustle  and  off  went 
a grouse.  ^ 

“An  old  bird  !”  I exclaimed,  as  I heard 
that  throaty  call.  “Foxy  enough  to  get 
away  without  offering  a shot.  She’s  apt 
to  go  in  any  direction.  No  straight  line 
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' for  an  old  grouse.  Once  out  of  sight 
they  usually  wheel  away  off  to  one  side 
I and  hide  safely.” 

I worked  around  after  this  bird  for 
j some  ten  minutes  and  then  she  rose 
again  with  no  chance  for  a shot.  I fig- 
ured out  about  where  she  might  be  and 
prepared  to  fool  her. 

' I made  a wide  circuit  and  got  clear 
around  beyond  the  place  where  I judged 
' she  was  hiding  and  then  worked  back. 
“ I was  watching  sharply  for  the  first 
“ movement  of  the  leaves  and  the  old 

■ grouse  was  watching  her  back  trail  just 

* as  closely.  I got  within  thirty  feet  of 
“ the  bird  w'hen  she  jumped  to  the  top  of 

> a rock  and,  stretching  her  neck  towards 
me,  was  off  through  the  leaves.  An 
ounce  of  eights  caught  her  and  I picked 
up  one  of  the  largest  ruffed  grouse  that 
I have  ever  secured. 

Twilight  was  closing  down  and  I 
turned  towards  the  farmhouse.  Out 
ahead  another  grouse  whirred  and  of 
t course  I followed.  While  trying  to  get 
! another  rise  from  the  bird,  a woodcock 

• flushed  at  my  feet  and — he  got  away. 

. Tes,  two  shots  were  fired  and  I lay  the 
; blame  on  the  poor  light  or  the  thick 
[ brush  or  something.  It  was  a clean 

> miss.  Then  up  dashed  my  grouse  and 
1 headed  straight  through  an  open  way  in 
. front  of  me.  A beautiful  shot. 

“This  is  my  bird !”  I swiftly  told  my- 

■ self  and  started  to  raise  my  gun.  It 
wouldn’t  raise.  I gave  it  a lift  and  a 

I glance  showed  a vine  pulled  taut  across 
the  barrels.  I had  to  pull  the  gun 
back  clear  of  the  obstruction  and  then 

■ slammed  it  to  my  shoulder. 

Too  late.  There  was  but  a flirt  of  the 
brush  where  the  bird  had  plunged  out  of 
sight  and  the  charge  of  shot  from  my 
left  barrel  merely  kept  the  twigs  shaking 
a trifle  longer.  Not  discouraged  I kept 
on  going. 

Out  ahead  was  an  apple  tree.  Grouse 
will  very  often  be  found  in  apple  trees 
along  towards  dusk.  I came  up  at  ready 
and  sure  enough  the  bird  was  there,  but 
it  was  ready  too  and  went  out  on  the 
opposite  side.  I heard  a whirr  of  wings 
but  all  I saw  were  leaves.  On  I went. 

It  was  now  getting  dark  and  shooting 
would  be  extremely  difficult.  As  I 
pushed  my  way  through  the  wet  bushes, 
at  my  left  the  grouse  jumped. 

I wheeled  and  got  one  fleeting  glimpse 
of  her  as  she  disappeared  in  the  leaves. 
She  was  flying  low,  not  more  than  two 
feet  from  the  ground.  I snapped  im- 
mediately on  the  spot  where  the  leaves 
trembled,  and  then  listened. 

“Thump  !”  Thirty  yards  back  in  the 
brush  I heard  my  third  grouse  come 
down. 

Three  ruffed  grouse  is  the  limit  in 
Connecticut.  I was  wet  to  the  skin. 
Yes,  I was  cold  too,  when  I began  to 
think  about  it,  but,  “Oh  Boy !”  what 
did  I care  ! I had  the  limit. 


Good  Equipment— 
Your  Best  Friend 


^UTDOOR  equipment  becomes  valuable 
'^through  association — when  you  buy, 
make  sure  you  are  getting  things  that  will 
last  and  give  real  service. 

Marble’s  safety  pocket  and  camp  axes,  grin 
sights  and  cleaners,  hunting  and  fish  knives 
are  unequalled.  Most  dealers  sell  Marble’s  goods — 
if  you  can’t  find  what  you  want,  order  direct.  Ask 
for  catalog. 


No.  10  Camp  Axe. 

— 3^  X in.  blade 

forged  from  solid  tool 
steel— tempered  head 
will  not  batter,  or 
work  loose  from 
handle.  Has  tem- 
pered jaw  nail  puller.  16 
or  20  in.  handle  selected 
hickory.  Price  $2.50. 

Waterproof  Matchbox.— 

Keeps  matches  bone-dry, 
even  under  water — seam- 
less brass,  size  10  gauge 
shell.  60c. 

Rifle  Cleaner. — Softest 
brass  gauze  washers 
thoroly  clean  without 
injuring  finest  rifle — 
attaches  to  any 
standard  rod.  Price  60c. 


Jointed  Rifle  Rod. 

— Solid  as  1 -piece  rod 
— won’twobble,bend, 
break.  Swivel  per- 
mits cleaner  turning, 
insuring  thorough 
cleaning.  Brass  or 
steel,  26,  30,  36  in. 

long,  in  cloth  bag.  $1.25. 

Safety  Hunting  Knife. — 
All-purpose  knife — 
has  no  equal  for  use 
around  camp.  Ex- 
tension guard  acts  as 
safety  lock — bone 
chopper  at  back  of 
point.  No.  83,4^  in. 
blade  $3.50;  No.  85,  5 in. 
$4.00.  Leather  sheath 
included.  Add  10%  tax. 


Marble  Arms  & MFG-  Co.,  526  Delta  Ave., Gladstone,  Mich 
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IN  THE  OPEN 


Here^^cc^tch 


SKVEN  poundso*  fight- 
in’  black  bass  caught 
bn  a South  Bend  BASS- 
OKENO— “greatest  fi.<h-get- 
ter"  made.  Send  for 

‘‘Fishing— 

WhatBaitsand  When** 

our  new  book.  Tells  what  baits  fur 
what  fish.  Gives  e.xpeft  fishing  data. 
Every  angler  wants  it.  Sent  FREE. 
A postal  gets  it. 

HERBS  THE  DAIT 


The  BASS-OBENO 


BEND  BAIT  CO. 
10228  High  St.. . South  Bend.  Ind. 


Would  you  like  to  have 
more  ducks  near  your 
home?  Perhaps  Duck  Hunt- 
ing is  your  favorite  sport,  but  you  cannot 
often  get  away  for  long  trips  to  good  duck- 
ing grounds.  But  you  can  bring  ducks  in 
large  numbers  to  your  local  waters,  if  you 
Plant  Their  Favorite  Foods 

GIANT  WILD  RICE 

and  WILD  CELERY  SEED 
this  fall,  and  use  our  WILD  MALLARD  CALLERS  («*rtequipred 
for  use).  Cost  is  much  less  than  distant  trips,  and  you  ean 
have  your  fun  often.  26  years  experience  msVine  places  attrac- 
tive to  wild  ducks.  Expert  advice  belptul  literature  on  request. 

TERRELL’S  AQUATIC  FARM. 

Dept.  H 236,  Oshkosh,  WIs. 
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BOOKS  FOR 
OUTDOOR  MEN 

By 

OUTDOOR  WRITERS 

Tales  of  Lonely 

Trails  By  Zane  Grey 

A true  account  of  Zane  Grey’s 
vacations  in  the  heart  of  Western 
America.  To  the  thousands  who 
have  read  Zane  Grey's  novels  and 
wondered  about  the  author,  this 
book  will  be  a revelation.  It  is  as 
thrilling  as  his  fiction,  and  has  the 
added  interest  of  reality.  $3.00. 

Oh,  Shoot! 

By  Rex  Beach 

A book  of  genuine  fun,  the  sport- 
ing adventures  of  Rex  Beach,  hu- 
morist, and  Fred  Stone,  comedian. 
Heartily  indorsed  by  sporting  edi- 
tors. Boston  Transcript:  Few  au- 
thors and  still  fewer  sportsmen  can 
find  such  delicious  amusement  in 
their  own  trials  and  tribulations. 

63  illustrations.  $3.00. 

Tales  of  Fishes 

By  Zane  Grey 

Zane  Grey  writes  about  his  fish- 
ing adventures  with  all  the  vim  and 
color  that  he  puts  into  his  great 
novels  of  the  West.  He  has  fished 
in  the  Pacific,  in  the  Caribbean,  up 
the  Panuco  and  around  Catalina 
Island.  Photographs  which  he  took 
himself  handsomely  illustrate  this 
volume.  $3.00.  • 

HowAnimalsTalk 

By  William  J.  Long 

A new  popular  edition  of  the  fa- 
mous naturalist’s  well-known  book. 
The  author  holds  that  animals  do 
talk.  His  book  appeals  to  young 
and  old  alike,  for  he  has  written  it 
with  great  charm,  and  it  is  a mine 
of  valuable  information  and  inter- 
esting anecdote.  8 illustrations. 

$1.75. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS 

ESTABLJSmED  1817 


TPPERS! 

I*  GET  ready! 

Indications  point  to  high  prices.  Make 
this  your  biggest  season.  Plan  your 
trap  hnc  and  look  over  your  equip- 
ment now.  If  in  need  of  traps  or  other 
supplies,  order  from  us.  we  will  save 
you  money. 

Start  trapping  about  December  1st 
and  ship  all  your  catch  to  us.  Wc  are 
in  position  to  pay  you  the  best  price,  the 
last  price  for  your  furs  We  keep  you 
thoroughly  posted  — FREE ! 

Write  today! 

Twill  pcy  you  big  lo  gel  in  louch  wUh  ut 

IrruckerFurCo- 

'W  ^FULTON, K Y.  USA. 


Robert  H.  Rockwell 


1440  East  63rd  St-  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


J.  KANNOFSKY  GLASS^BLOW^ER 

and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and 
manufacturing  purposes  a specialty.  Send,  for  prices.  All 
kinds  of  heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 


823  CHURCH  ST.,  Near  Canal  St.,  NEW  YORK 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  has  in  store  for 
its  readers  three  excellent  articles  on 

TRAPPING 

Days  with  a Beaver  Trapper 
By  Henry  Bannon 


Trapping  the  Three  River  Country 
By  Raymond  Thompson 
Traplines  in  British  Columbia 
By  Robert  Watson 


WARM.  COMFORTABLE  AND  COLD-PROOF 

All-wool,  knitted  cloth.  One  piece,  including 

hood.  Two  pockets.  Slips  on  like  sweater. 

tiray  drab.  Hootl  equipped 

with  draw-string,  making  it 
smig-fltting  around  face  and 
neck.  Thoroughly  tested  by 
r.  S.  Gov't  on  North  Seas. 
Wonderful  Weather  Protec- 

tion  without  bundling.  Al- 
M lows  perfect  freedom.  Heavily 

y : made.  Attractive.  Order  im- 

M \ mediately.  Give  chest  meas- 

r \ urrment  only.  Actual  value 

$12.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  check,  currency  or  money 
order  for 

$5.90 

Money  hack  if  not  satisfied. 
WEATHERJACKET 
DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
Dept.  52  321  L St.  S.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C, 


Fokest  and  Strea 

AUTUMN  FISHING  FOF 
THE  PIKES  I 

{Continued  from  page  443^ 

proach  from  the  lake  and  will  use  th| 
spoon  with  care,  striving  to  make  eac  I 
cast  count,  with  as  little  disturbance  a| 
possible,  one  may  make  that  “one  beeJ 
catch’’  the  French-Canadian  guides  tal  l 
about  in  the  summer  season.  1 

On  bright  days  after  eight  o’clock  iJ 
is  quite  useless  to  fish  inshore,  eithel 
casting  or  trolling.  But  one  may  trol 
off  of  sandbars  straight  out  from  peninn 
sulas  and  find  pike  there  any  time  frond 
eight  in  the  morning  to  four  in  the  after! 
noon.  Other  good  places  to  try  for  therH 
are  in  the  deep  channels  between  island^ 
and  off  of  rocky  reefs  and  submerge<| 
islands  that  show  patches  of  reeds.  ~ 

There  is  a method  of  combining  still] 
fishing  with  pike  fishing  that  is  so  uniqu'  : 
that  I would  like  to  give  it  here.  I beq 
lieve  the  method  will  appear  here  for  th'ii 
first  time  in  print  and  is  the  result  o(l 
much  study  and  has  proved  satisfactory 
in  practice.  God  forbid  that  I boast,  bu  I 
I think  the  deduction  is  my  most  proJ 
found  discovery.  | 

It  was  a matter  of  mystery  to  me  fo  I 
a long  time  that  while  engaged  in  still 
fishing  off  a point  along  which  man4 
varieties  of  fish  such  as  sunfish,  crop 
pies,  perch  and  others  could  be  caught— i 
why,  all  of  a sudden  these  fish,  pre 
viously  active  and  at  the  hook  even- 
minute  or  so,  would  suddenly  disappea;! 
and  for  a long  time  thereafter  would  b<r 
as  absent  as  though  they  had  been  swal 
lowed  up  in  a great  void.  Some  times 
too,  the  fishing  for  the  day  would  bn 
over,  for  no  fish  would  bite.  One  day 
on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  a lone  sun 
fish  took  the  hook  and  upon  being  pulle( 
to  the  surface  was  followed  by  a pik<; 
that  must  have  weighed  a pretty  figun  ' 
indeed.  Upon  seeing  the  boat  he  dis  l 
appeared  with  a splash  that,  figuratively'] 
lifted  the  hat  on  my  head.  But  that  fisl  i 
solved  the  puzzle. 

When  suddenly  the  sunfish,  perch,  etc. 
“fade  away”  and  are  no  more  in  tin 
vicinity  for  that  day,  it  marks  the  timo 
when  some  mighty  fish  came  along  t< 
see  why  so  many  of  them  were  congre’ 
gated  around  a certain  point.  Probably’ 
at  such  a time  many  little  fish  lose  thei 
lives  by  reason  of  inattention  to  what  i 
going  on : the  rest  swim  as  never  beforiii 
to  get  out  of  the  way.  If  the  still-fishejj 
now  has  a line  ready  and  a few  lively* 
perch  in  a pail  running  in  length  fron 
four  to  five  inches  he  may  hook  one  oi| 
and  drop  it  down  and  almost  be  assuret 
of  a catch.  Often  five  or  six  pike  may: 
be  caught,  one  after  another  in  thi 
manner.  It  is  a sort  of  two  in  one  fish 
ing,  the  angler  being  forewarned  wha  I 
to  expect.  So  suddenly  do  the  small  fisl 
disappear  that  there  is  no  doubt  abon 
what  is  up.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  use  ; ■ 
live  fish  for  a lure.  Take  a large  hool 
about  an  inch  across  the  bend,  that  is  ti 
say  an  inch  across  from  point  to  shank— 
a hook  of  very  durable  material — and  at 
tach  thereto  a three  or  four-inch  deac  | 
sunfish,  hooking  it  through  the  back,  am  j 
drop  it  down.  Pull  it  up  and  down  am  I 
give  it  some  fanciful  twitches  and  be  pre  : 
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pared  for  the  worst.  The  only  objection 
to  fishing  from  an  anchored  boat  is  the 
possibility  of  becoming  mixed  up  with  the 
anchor  rope,  so  if  a fish  is  hooked  al- 
most the  first  thing  for  the  party  of  the 
second  part  to  do  is  to  get  the  anchor  up. 
In  the  autumn  many  large  pike  can  be 
taken  by  this  system.  Of  course  if  two 
are  fishing  in  a boat  one  may  fish  for  the 
[Smaller  fish  while  another  uses  heavier 
I tackle  and  perch  for  the  pike  that  come 
I along. 

‘ To  know  the  depth  at  which  you  are 
(fishing  drop  your  line  down  with  a 
sinker  on  it  till  you  reach  bottom.  When 
!you  have  pulled  up  two  feet  of  line  from 
the  bottom  tie  on  a bit  of  grocery  thread. 
:Pull  up  another  foot  (which  will  be  three 
feet  from  the  bottom)  and  tie  on  another 
bit  of  thread.  So  you  can  tie  strings  at 
various  points  and  you  will  always  know 
your  depth  without  guessing  at  it. 

WHILE  I have  given  some  attention 
here  to  pike  fishing,  far  be  it  from 
me  to  be  disdainful  of  the  sport  to  be 
had  in  bringing  to  boat  a few  of  those 
gray  "tigers”  with  scales  that  we  are 
pleased  to  call  mascallonge,  muscallonge, 
muskellunge,  etc.,  there  being  a baker’s 
dozen  of  names  all  meaning  the  same 
fish.  It  is  fished  for  in  much  the  same 
way  as  when  after  the  great  northern 
pike,  the  only  difference  being  that  one 
lake  turns  up  numbers  of  muscallonge, 
and  another  hosts  of  pike.  This  condi- 
tion is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  north 
where  the  range  of  the  muscallonge  is 
comparatively  limited,  while  the  great 
northern  pike  is  found  west  to  Manitoba 
and  north  over  the  height  of  land  in 
Ontario  to  Hudson’s  Bay.  The  mus- 
callonge is  not  native  to  the  waters 
north  of  the  height  of  land,  something 
our  book-writing  authorities  on  pike  fish- 
ing may  be  interested  to  know.  The 
Conservation  Commission  of  New  York 
State  conducts  a hatchery  at  Bemus 
Point,  on  Chautauqua  Lake,  where  mil- 
lions of  muscallonge  are  annually  propa- 
gated and  distributed  in  New  York 
waters,  principally  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 

It  is  said  that  the  pike  is  the  most  can- 
nibalistic of  the  family  bearing  that 
name,  but  it  is  highly  doubtful  if  it  can 
exceed  the  record  of  Esox  nobilior,  the 
muscallonge.  Mr.  John  S.  Casey,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fish  Culture,  New  York  Con- 
servation Commission,  notes  that ; “A 
few  years  ago  Supt.  Winchester  of  the 
Chautauqua  hatchery  sent  to  the  Albany 
office  of  the  Commission  a young  mus- 
callonge 7]4  inches  long,  which  within 
the  thirteen  weeks  of  its  life  had  de- 
voured 100,000  of  its  brethren  ! At  all 
events  when  the  pond  was  drained  in 
which  that  number  of  newly  hatched 
muscallonge  fry  had  been  placed,  this 
fish  was  the  sole  survivor — in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a large  number  of  minnow 
fry,  smaller  than  the  muscallonge,  were 
planted  in  the  pond  as  food  at  the  same 
time.” 

The  days  on  which  to  try  for  the  mus- 
callonge in  the  autumn  are  those  clouded, 
with  a slight  breeze  ruffling  the  water 
surface.  On  such  days  best  success  will 
be  had  in  the  morning,  from  sun-up  to 
ten  or  eleven  o’clock.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
what  a muscallonge  will  take  for  a lure. 


Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 

And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug,  robe, 
coat,  and  glove  making.  You  never  lose  any- 
thin-g  and  generally  gain  by  dealing  direct  with 
lieadquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or 
trophies,  or  dress  them  into  buckskin  glove 
leather.  Bear,  dog.  calf,  cow.  horse  or  any 
other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned  wiih  the  hair 
or  fur  on,  and  flnislied  soft,  light,  odorless,  and 
made  up  into  rugs,  gloves,  caps,  men's  and 
women's  garments  when  so  ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices 
ot  tanning,  taxidermy  and  head  nmuntTig.  AIsoi 
prices  of  fur  goods  and  big  mounted  game  heads 
w’e  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 
Rochester*  N.  Y. 


Wants  your  name  | 
and  addreiirif 
you  are  ^oin^to 
trap  or  buy 

FURS 


Trappers: 

Write  Fouke  to- 
day— prospects 
very  good.  For 
best  results  it*s 
important  to  have 
constant  up-to- 
tbe-minute  market 
info  rmation. 

Fouke  gives  it. 

Get  the  jump  on 

the  other  fellow.  uSEND  TO-DAY 

FOUKE  FUrT COMP  any’””*' 
308  Fouke  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Put  my  name  on  your  books  for  Fouke  Market  Re- 
ports and  “The  Trapper's  Pardner,"  the  new 
book  on  how  to  trap  and  grade  furs,  game  laws, 
low  prices  on  all  supplies — all  FREE. 

Name 


FURS 


Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Chokers, 
etc.,  made  from  your  raw  or 
tanned  furs.  Enormous  savings. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  to- 
day. Tells  everything.  ARTHUR 
FELBER  FUR  CO..  Dept.  IVl-IO. 
25  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


Get  the  biggest  possible  price  for 
this  season’s  catch!  Ship  us  all 
your  furs — you’ll  get  honest  grad- 
ing, and  we’ll  mail  your  check  the 
day  your  furs  reach  us. 

WE  CHARGE  NO  COMMISSION 

This  is  our  BOth  season  of  square 
dealing.  Ask  the  oldest  trappers 
—they  know  us! 

IVrile  now  lor  our  reliable  prices 
and  free  shipping:  lags. 


SIMON  SUMMERF1EL.D  & CO. 

*'One  Rollabla  Fur  House** 

a 12-3 14  N.  Main  St.  Dept,33 SU  Louis,  Me. 


Tav/or 


MICE  mm  'j 


ft  ^ I 


FurGeiier' 


FREE  TO 

TRAPPmS 

52  PACE 

FUR. 
BOOK 

WRITE 


in  ST*  LOUIS  since  1871 

Getread^  now  for  big  trapping  searon— Fur  prices 
will  continue  high.  Send  for  new  Book  of  Traps. 
Bigger  and  Better  than  ever  this  year— many  en- 
tirely new  trapping  devices,  including  the  Taylor 
Fur  Getter,  which  is  a Trap  Gun-rifle  and  pistol 
combined— Smoke  Torpedo,  New  Kompakt 'Traps, 
etc.  Many  new  guns  shown  for  the  first  time- 
correct  shooting  positions  explained--also  trapping 
laws,  trapping  methods,  traps  and  baits  to  use- 
lists  every  article  the  trapper  uses  at  money  savinfe 
prices  It  is  the  most  complete  fur  book 
ever  compiled  for  FREE  distribution.  Do  not 
spend  a penny  for  trapping  equipment  until  you 
have  received  the  Taylor  BOOK  of  TRAPS. 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  FUR  CO.,  965  Fur  Ex.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


We  tan  them 
— You  wear  them 


Plan  to  Have  Y our 
Game  Heads 


Mounted 


Hides  and  furs  made  into  men's  or 
women's  coats,  wraps,  caps,  gloves, 
robes  and  rugs. 

TAXIDERMY  AND  FUR 
TANNING  SPECIALISTS 
FREE  CATALOG  TE  illustrating 
exactly  how  to  prepare  skins  for 
shipment,  styles  of  garments  ami 
prices  on  head  mounting,  taxidermy 
and  tanning. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co. 
650  West  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Trapper's  Guide 

How  to  Grade  Furs; 
game  laws;  trapping 
secrets;  supply  cata- 
log. Also  Market 
Reports  all  season. 


WRITE  TO 


Bargains 
In  Supplies 


^ We  can  save  you  money  on 

smokers,  baits,  traps — everything  you 
needl  Get  ready  NOW  for  a BIG  year. 
Get  your  name  on  our  list  to  keep  posted. 
Write  TODAY  for  valuable  helps — FREE  I 
FUNSTEN  BROS.  & CO. 

173  Funsten  Bldg.  5T.  LOUIS,  MO. 


In  Wrltinf/  to  Adva'tiscrs  maiiion  Forcut  and  Stream.  It  iciU  idoitify  you. 
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Forest  and  Stream 


NATIONAL 

SPORTSMAN 

is  a monthly  magazine,  crammed 
full  of  Hunting.  Fishing,  Camping, 
Trapping  stories,  and  pictures 
valuable  information  about  guns, 
rifles,  revolvers,  fishing  tackle, 
camp  outfits,  best  places  to  go  for 
fish  and  game,  fish  and  game  laws, 
and  a thousand  and  one  helpful 
hints  for  sportsmen.  National 
Sportsman  tells  what  to  do  in  the 
woods,  how  to  cook  grub,  how  to 
build  camps  and  blinds,  how  to 
train  your  hunting  dog,  how  to 
preserve  trophies,  how  to  start  a 
gun  club,  how  to  build  a rifle 
range.  No  book  or  set  of  books 
you  can  buy  will  give  you  the 
i amount  of  up-to-date  informa- 
tion about  life  in  the  open  that 
you  get  from  a year's  sub- 
scription to  tlie  National 
Sportsman. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

On  receipt  of  $1.00 
we  will  send  you 
National  Sports- 
man for  a whole 
year  together 
with  one  of  our 
handsome  Mo- 
saic Gold  Watch 
F oh*?  shown  here- 
with  Mail  your 
order  today.  "Your 
money  back  if  not 
fully  satisfied. 

rOATAONAU 
SPORTSMAN 
281  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Best  in  the  World 
ORIGINAL  LUGER  AUTOMATIC  PISTOL 


German  Navy 
Model,  6-inch 
barrel,  9 shots, 

100  - 200  yd. 
rear  sight,  complete 
with  fine  leather  hol- 
ster, detachable  stock, 
cleaning  rod,  screw- 
driver,  shoulder 
straps  and  case  for  2 
extra  magazines. 

SPECIAL  PRICE 


9 mm.  cal.  German  Officers' 
Model,  8-inch  barrel,  9 shots. 
100-800  rear  sight,  complete 
with  fine  leather  holster,  detachable  stock, 
cleaning  rod,  screwdriver,  shoulder  straps 
and  case  for  2 extra  magazines.  (P/4  Q Cn 
SPECIAL  PRICE ^40. JU 


Extra  Luger  Magazines,  each 1.75 


ORIGINAL  MAUSER  AUTO.  PISTOL 

GERMAN  OFFICERS'  MODEL 


7.63  mm. 

(30  cal.) 

5%-inch 

barrel,  1,000  - yd. 

sight,  10  shots,  . j 

complete  with  wooden  holster  stock,  cleaning  rod.  extra 
magazine  spring  and  2 loading  clips.  CQ?  ^0 

SPECIAL  PRICE  

Same  MAUSER  pistol  outfit  using  9 mra.  Luger 

cartridge.  SPECIAL  PRICE $35.00 

“ LATEST  MODEL 

1922  GEKMAN  PO- 
LICE SPECIAL 
MAUSER  PISTOL, 
7.63  mm.  cal.  4-inch 
barrel,  10  shots.  500-yd.  sight, 
complete  with  wooden  holster 
stock,  etc.  (as  above).  Cft 

SPECIAL  PRICE ^^OL.O\J 

Above  Mausers,  equipped  with  fine  SELECT 
FRENCH  WALNUT  HOLSTER  STOCKS, 
extra  .$5.00 


“FRANZ  STOCK” 


AUTOMATIC  PISTOL.  THE 
LATEST  and  absolutely  the 
BEST  GERMAN  32-caliber  automatic 
pistol  on  the  market.  PERFECT  IN 
OPERATION.  Ail  modern  improve- 
ments. 4-inch  barrel.  9-shot,  blue  steel. (f1<)  CA 
VALUE  .$25.00.  SPECIAL  PRICE....  »pI^.DU 


ALSO  HIGHEST  CtRADE  IMPORTED  AMMUNI- 
TION AT  LOWEST  PRICES— Loaded  with  the  famous 
German  “ROTTWEILER"  powder. 


NOTICE Only  a LIMITED  SUPPLY  of  these  factory 
new.  long-barreled 'guns  exist.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Versailles  treaty,  German  factories  are  prohibited  to 
manufacture  pistols  with  barrels  longer  than  4 inches. 


ORDER  TO-DAY! 

Send  Cash,  Money  Order,  or  Draft.  If  necessary,  guns 
will  be  sent  C.O.D.  Money  back  guarantee. 


P.  VON  FRANTZIUS 

828  GEORGE  ST.  DEPT.  F-IO  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HIGH  GRADE  GUNS! 


The  Ansooia 

SUNWATCH 


Tells  the  correct  time  by  the  sun  anywhere  in 
the  United  States,  and  heads  you  in  the  right 
direction  when  you  have  lost  your  way. 

For:  Hunters,  Fishermen,  Canoeists, 

Motorists,  Campers,  Guides,  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts. 

In  a thin,  satin-finished  brass  case,  with  latitude, 
longitude  and  variation  tables  on  inside  cover. 

If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  dealer j 
send  us  a dollar  attached  to  this  adv. 
with  your  name  and  address  below. 

ANSONIA  CLOCK  COMPANY 

99  John  St.  Dept.  R New  York 

Makers  of  Fine  Clocks  for  Half  a Century 

Name  

St.  & No 

’ City  

American  Sunwatch  not  adjusted  for 
Canadian  latitude  and  longitude. 
Canadian  price  $1.50.  Distributors, 
The  Goldsmiths’  Company  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  50  Ymige  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


THE  SHOOTING  TIMES 

AND 

BRITISH  SPORTSMAN 

The  Sportsman^s  Ideal  Paper 

deals  with 

SHOOTING,  FISHING,  SPORTING  DOGS,  Etc. 

SUBSCRIPTION;  30s  PER  ANNUM 

International  money  orders  obtainable  at  all 
Post  Offices 

Specimen  Copy  forwarded  Post  Free  on 
application. 


74-77  Temple  Chambers,  London,  E.  C.  4 


A practical  guide  on  the  Culture, 
Breeding,  Rearing,  Trapping,  Preserving, 
Crossmating,  Protecting,  Stocking,  Hunt- 
ing, Propagating,  etc.,  of  Pheasants,  Game 
Birds,  Ornamental  Land  and  Water  Fowl, 
Singing  Birds,  etc.  94  pages  illustrated. 
Valuable  Recipes  for  Poultrymen 
Price  $1.10,  postpaid 

FOREST  & STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


A gentleman  I once  fished  with  used  a, 
large  spoon-hook,  size  12,  with  feathers  1 
to  the  burr.  To  this  he  hooked  a frog,  i 
well  over  medium  size,  and  he  caught  one  | 
musky  of  15  and  one  of  18  pounds  be-! 
sides  many  small  ones  under  30  inches' 
that  had  to  be  put  back  in  the  water,  be-j 
ing  under  the  limit  size.  Ordinarily,] 
however,  they  are  not  acquired  with  such 
ease,  especially  in  waters  that  are  well, 
fished. 

I do  not  think  that  any  lure  can  equal; 
the  spoon-hook  for  muscallonge,  and  the 
nickel-plated  type  is  the  best  in  the  long 
run.  The  way  G.  M.  Skinner  had  it 
figured  out  years  ago  was  that  a spoon 
was  needed  for  deep  trolling  for  mus- 
callonge, and  so  he  set  about  producing 
a coloration  different  from  the  ordinary, 
brand  of  copper,  bronze,  gold,  nickel  and 
silver.  The  result  was  a white  enameled 
spoon,  baked  on  by  a special  process  and 
which  would  resist  “wear  and  tear.” 
This  came  in  the  No.  12  size.  I can’t 
say  that  I like  it  better,  nor  have  I 
had  more  success  with  it  than  the  nickel- 
plated  production. 

For  ordinary  trolling  in  the  autumn 
the  lure  should  be  run  a foot  to  three 
feet  below  surface  and  the  size  should 
not  be  over  5 or  6;  indeed  many  a fine 
fellow  has  committed  hara-kiri  by  snap- 
ping a wee  with  a few  trailing 

strands  of  red  yarn  fixed  to  the  gang. 

You  may  feel  a desire  to.  sally  forth 
rigged  out  with  light  tackle,  spurred  oni 
by  the  noble  and  immortal  deeds  of  the 
Cavaliers  of  Catalina.  That’s  all  w'ell 
and  good.  I admire  you  for  your  reck- 
less abandon,  but  there  is  a lake  where 
I am  going  this  autumn  when  the  north 
is  like  a dream  of  shadow  and  light, 
and  I aim  to  hook  into  a “musky”  there 
that  will  have  more  than  a cotton  thread 
to  contend  with.  I don’t  mean  to  tether 
him  out  with  a cable,  but  I mean  that 
it’s  going  to  test  at  least  25  lbs.,  and 
the  line  is  going  to  be  a new  one  at  that ! 


GUNS  AND  LOADS  FOR 
UPLAND  GAME 

{Continued  from  page  444) 

widest  shot  from  a full  choke  pattern  or 
else  are  practically  blown  to  pieces  by 
being  centered. 

The  more  open  patterns  throw  plenty 
of  shot  wide  enough  to  make  clean  kills 
on  the  poorly  aimed  shots  and  at  the 
same  time  they  make  clean  kills  on  per- 
fect holds  without  smashing  the  birds. 
At  35  to  50  yards  the  improved  c}4inder 
patterns  will  let  down  cripples  occa- 
sionally with  any  load — even  when  well 
centered,  but  still  very  few  quail  and  not 
a particularly  high  percentage  of  grouse 
are  shot  at  these  ranges.  For  every  one 
that  is,  three  or  four  others  are  hashed 
or  missed  at  10  to  20  yards. 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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October,  1922 


WE  also  have  the  rabbits  to  con- 
sider. Some  bird  hunters  don’t 
shoot  them,  but  nevertheless  an  ex- 
amination of  the  average  gunning  coat 
usually  results  in  an  indiscriminate  col- 
lection of  quail,  rabbits,  grouse  and 
woodcock.  You  may  be  hunting  one 
variety,  but  in  the  course  of  a week  a 
surprising  number  of  the  less  desired 
kinds  will  be  shot  at  while  quail  or 
grouse  shooting. 

I have  shot  woodcock  w'hen  hunting 
both  grouse  and  quail  miles  from  where 
I expected  to  see  them.  Many  a rabbit 
gets  up  right  in  the  midst  of  a covey. 
Gray  squirrels  or  ringneck  pheasants  are 
a welcome  addition  to  the  shooting  on 
many  a quail  or  grouse  hunt. 

An  average  load  of  24  grains  and 
ounces  of  No.  7 or  No.  shot  will  do 
good  work  on  all  this  game.  I have  on 
one  occasion  killed  twenty-one  rabbits 
out  of  twenty-five  shots,  using  brush  or 
scatter  load  charges  of  No.  7^  shot  on 
the  unexpected  chances  that  occurred 
during  a two  weeks’  bird  hunting  trip. 
For  game  that  is  jumped  by  the  shooter, 
7j4’s  kill  better,  cleaner  and  with  far 
less  mangling  than  any  other  size  of 
shot  that  I have  used  on  cottontail  rab- 
bits. 

Some  men  must  shoot  a load  of 
medium  velocity  and  light  recoil  to  get 
the  best  results.  Such  a charge  is  24 
grains  (or  3 drams)  and  1)4  ounces. 
Another  class  don’t  move  quite  so  fast 
in  getting  on  a bird  and  do  better  with 
either  24  grains  (3  drams)  1 oz.,  or  26 
grains,  1%  (3)4)  particularly  when 

shooting  early  in  the  season  or  late  in 
the  day  when  they  are  tired,  and  think 
and  act  slowly. 

The  weight  of  the  gun  and  the  trigger 
pull  have  much  to  do  with  the  speed 
with  which  a man  puts  the  load  on  the 
game.  Only  practice  will  show  anyone 
which  combination  is  best  suited  to  his 
shooting  time  and  individual  peculiar- 
ities. 

The  ballistic  results  obtainable  with 
the  different  loads,  however,  are  prac- 
tically constant.  The  high  velocity  load 
one  day  is  the  high  velocity  load  the  next 
or  five  years  after.  The  man  is  the 
variable  quantity  and  is  responsible  for 
the  twenty-five  straight  kills  one  day  and 
the  eight  out  of  twenty-five  the  next. 

The  load  with  which  you  can  make  a 
high  daily  average  is  the  one  to  use  for 
field  shooting.  That  means  a wide,  even 
pattern,  velocity  to  suit  your  style  of  gun 
pointing,  and  a moderate  amount  of  re- 
coil to  enable  the  shooter  to  concentrate 
on  the  bird.  

LETTERS,  QUESTIONS 
AND  ANSWERS 

{Continued  from  page  452) 

There  exists,  however,  another  kind  of 
so-called  “preserve”  to  which  we  stren- 
uously object  and  of  which  the  public 
will  hear  more  later. 

I want  Mr.  Stoll  to  understand  that 
we  freely  grant  to  the  owners  of  game 
preserves  the  same  legal  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  every  farmer  and 
every  other  realty  owner  in  the  state — 
so  much,  but  no  more ! This  brings  us 


Special  Offer 


ReguIarValue 

$10.00 


WrxteforouT 
Free  Bar- 
gain  Catalog 
of  men's, 
women^B  and 
children's 
clothing  and 
shoes.  Every- 
thing  on 
small  month- 
ly payments. 


Down  Brings  this 

Wool 

Heavy 
Sweater 

Send  only 
50c  with  the 
coupon  for 
thisAll-Wool 
—heavy,  jum- 
bo sweater. 
Money  back 
instantly  if 
you  ask  for  it. 
Order  NOW! 

Heavy  Pure  Wool 

This  is  a splendid  big  sweater  at 
a bargain  price.  Every  fibre  pure 
wool.  Heavy  rope  stitch.  Large 
fashioned  shawl  collar.  Two  large 
lined  pockets.  Close  knitted  wrist- 
lets. Ivory  buttons  to  match. 
Made  in  big,  full  size,  in  rich  fast 
colors.  Nothing  so  practical  for 
fall  and  winter  wear.  Sold  by 
most  stores  for  $10.00,  all  spot 
cash.  Sizes  34  to  46.  Colors : 
Dark  Maroon  or  Navy  Blue. 

Order  by  No.  F-12.  Send  50c 
with  coupon.  $2.15  monthly. 

Total  $6.95. 

Easy 
Payments 

Learn  to  buy  the  Elmer  Richards 
way  as  thousands  of  well  satisfied 
men  are  doing.  Everything  you  need  in  clothing  or  shoes 
and  you  pay  in  small  monthly  sums.  No  charge  for  credit. 

One  price  only.  Strictly  dependable  qualities. 


Coupon 

Don’t  miss  this  bargain.  The 
supply  is  limited.  You  take 
no  risk.  We  stand  back  of 
this  sweater.  Money  back  if  you 
say  BO.  Send  the  coupon  now 
with  60c.  Don't  be  too  late. 
Send  the  coupon  NOW. 


Elmer  Richards  Co. 

S Dept.  1347  West  35th  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

■ I enclose  60c.  Send  Heavy 

5 Wool  Sweater  No.  F-12.  Size Color 

S If  1 am  not  satisfied  when  1 receive  the  sweater  I can  return 
I it  and  get  my  payment  back  with  charges.  Otherwise,  1 will 

■ pay  the  advertised  terms,  60c  with  coupon,  $2.15  monthly. 

■ Total  price,  $6.95. 


Name 


Elmer  Richards  Co.  ■ 


jept.  1347  W.  35tliSt.,  Chicigo,  HI.  g 2V)a;n 


State.. 


Now’s  the  Time  to 

MAKE 

YOUR  OWN 


Flies,  Rods,  Lures,  etc. 


Send  for  Catalog  of  Materials,  Supplies,  Repairs, 
Tools,  Instruction  Books,  Also  Tackle. 
Quality  and  service  to  please  you  from 
J.  A,  WILLMARTH  Roosevelt,  N.  Y. 


Write  for 

FREE  CATALOG 

.quoting  sacrifice  prices  on 
;Guns,  Pistols,  Tents,  Cots, 
/Blankets,  Shirts,  Breeches, 
,'Shoes,  Boots,  and  other  supplies 

every  sportsman  needs. 

Army  & Navy  Supply  Company 
Pep.  301 Box  1835.  Richmond,  Virginia. 


Buy,? 

'f\oo 


*4^rt  Corners  *1 

TT  ....L  Paste.  Need Ep 

Uscmcm  to  mount  hll  kodetk 
picture5.post  cards.clippin£«  in  albums 


Slip  them  on  comers  ox  pictures,  tbec. 

QtnCK'EASY'ARTlSTlC.  No  moss,  do  fuss.  At  pbdto 
I supply,  druf  snd  stst'y  stores.  Accept  no  sabstitutei; 

< the^'^isonthfoeesirood.  10c  brinss  fnliplcr.  end  Hemoles 
from  Engel  Mfg.  Co.,  Oept.32.K  4711  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


RECOME  A 

TiliilSCAPE 


ilRffiiECT 

i^Dlgnlfled.  Erclusive  Profession 
^not  overrun  with  competitors. 
[^Crowded  with  opportunity  for 
money-making  and  big  fee®. 
'$5000  to  $10,000  incomes  attained 
- by  experts.  Easy  to  master  under  our 
^ correspondence  methods.  Diploma  award- 

"ed.  We  assist  students  and  graduates  In 

getting  started  and  developing  their  businesses.  Estab- 
lished 1916,  Write  for  information;  it  \vill  open  your 


eyes.  Do  it  today. 

American  Landscape  School,  22-A  Newark,  New  York 


Tn  Writhig  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  If  will  identify  you. 
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Forest  and  Stream 


<Dhe 

HERMAN 


senyiciSHOE 


No  Road  Too  Long— No  Path  Too  Rough 

for  HERMAN’S  No.  65  contains  a comfort  that  makes  hiking  a 
delight. 

Mile  after  mile — how  they  wear!  Up  hill,  down  hill — surely 
the  shoe  for  the  “open  road’’l 

Orthopedically  designed  for  foot-free  comfort.  The  result  of 
30  years’  practical  experience  “smoothing  the  way”  for  the 
walker. 


Made  of  High- 
Grade  Tan  Leather 
on  the  favorite 
Munson  Last.  With 
soles  that  will  give 
real  service. 


Spec  ify  HER- 
MAN’S No.  65  by 

name  at  your  shoe 
dealer’s!  Or  order 
direct  from  us.  (Dept. 
K.)  $6.25  postpaid. 


JOSEPH  M.  HERMAN  SHOE  CO. 


MILLIS, 


Established 

1820 


MASS. 


This  Is  Our 
102nd  Year 


A NEW  IDEA  REEL 


The  Sincerity  Reel,  Open 


Note  the  Hinge 


The  easiest  reel  to  keep  in  good  working  order.  You 
simply  press  a sliding  button  and  the  handle-plate  swings 
on  a hinge,  opening  the  heart  of  the  Sincerity  for  cleaning 
and  oiling.  No  tools  whatever.  No  danger  of  losing  parts. 
The  Sincerity  is  opened  in  a moment,  oiled  in  a moment, 
and  closed  again  in  another  moment  without  any  part  of 
the  reel  being  out  of  your  hand.  Quadruple  multiplying. 
Holds  80  yards.  Well  made,  strong  and 

serviceable.  Reiails  at 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Abbey  & Imbrie 
quality  tackle.  Catalog — a Fishing  Hand- 
book— on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

ABBEY  & IMBRIE 

Divi!iion  of  Faker,  Murray  & Imbrie 

97  CHAMBERS  STREET  NEW  YORK 


CHIMMYETte 

^ _^JELyroi 


)WIGGLER 


)50l 


No.  7 ~3  Hook^With  or  WithouAj 
No.  8-6  Hook\^Fly  Spinner  Porky^ 

Send  for  Circular  •AL.FOSS* 

_p\Z  COLUMBUS  RD.  CLEVELAND 

JOE  WELSH 

LEADERS 

The  genuine  Telerana  Nova  is 
.lie  cheapest  and  best  by  actual 
est.  Thousands  of  the  best 
anglers  in  the  world  are  using 
Lhera.  Why  not  you?  Univer- 
sally praised,  strong,  knotless, 
durable;  one  trial  will  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical.  For 
trial,  I will  mail  you  a 3-ft.  in  any  Bass  or  Trout  size 
for  25c;  6-h.,  50c;  or  9-ft.,  75c.  One  Leader  will  last 
you  two  seasons  and  then  be  good.  Prices  for  Salmon 
sizes  on  application. 

Again,  here  is  what  the  average  angler  has  been  looking 
for:  Limerick  Hooks,  T.  D.  Eye  No.  2,  4.  6.  8,  10  and  12. 
tied  on  Joe  Welsh's  Snells,  making  the  hook  the  weakest 
part  of  your  tackle.  All  sizes  $1.00  per  dozen.  Save  your 
fish  by  using  this  new  snelled  hook.  They  do  not  get 
brittle  with  age. 

The  Blue  Devil  darning  needle  floats.  Bass  and  Trout 
sizes  with  three  foot  leader  attached,  75c. 

The  “Welsherana"  transparent  minnows  in  five  colors 
:'ie  the  latest  and  best  in  Plugdom.  Trout  and  Bass 
sizes  $1.00  each,  can  be  used  on  a 
(iy  rod  or  bail -casting  rod. 

A sample  order  of  the  above  will 
prove  to  you  that  Joe  Welsh's  goods 
’s  in  a class  by  itself. 

Most  dealers  handle  ray  goods.  If 
yours  don't  write  me. 

JOE  WELSH 

PASADENA.  CALIFORNIA. 

Distributors  for  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


down  to  brass  tacks,  to  the  only  free 
shooting  grounds  left,  the  only  place 
where  we  may  hunt  and  fish  without 
trespassing — the  public  domain  of  640,- 

000  acres,  totally  unfit  for  agriculture, 
fit  only  for  forestry,  recreation  and 
sport. 

When  one  speaks  of  percentages  he 
implies  a definite  knowledge  of  totals. 

1 personally  know  that  no  department  or 
commission  of  the  Michigan  govern- 
ment can  furnish  even  the  most  rudi- 
mentary estimate  of  the  number  or  area 
of  private  or  club  preserves  in  the 
state.  After  he  had  fixed  the  total  of 
club  holdings  at  1/4%,  as  compared  with 
the  free  shooting  area,  Mr.  Stoll  in- 
formed me  (Jan.,  1922)  that  he  does 
not  know  how  many  such  preserves 
there  are,  but  “more  than  100.”  Now  I 
personally  know  of  four  club  presen-es 
in  Michigan,  containing  a total  of  ap- 
proximately 75,000  acres;  rather  more 
than  1)4%  ! 

I know  that  some  of  the  owners  of 
club  preserves  have  done  much  to  make 
them  attractive  to  game  birds  and 
animals.  In  such  instances  these  few 
private  preserves  have  been  the  means 
of  re-stocking  depleted  game  fields  ad- 
joining. This,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  wild-fowl  preserves.  For  centuries 
before  Pierre  Radisson  or  Columbus 
were  born,  certain  waters  and  marshes 
now  a part  of  this  state  were  the  natural 
homes  and  feeding  grounds  of  wild-fowl, 
because  they  produced  abundant  crops  of 
wild  rice,  wild  celery  and  other  aquatic 
plants  upon  which  they  fed.  A vast 
majority  of  the  inland  waters  and 
shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  were  never 
the  homes  of  wild-fowl.  These  natural 
wild-fowl  areas  were  greatly  decreased 
by  the  advent  of  the  white  man’s  activ- 
ities. When  the  first  clubs  were  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  duck-shoot- 
ing preserves,  they  very  naturally  and 
sensibly  selected  the  best  areas,  those 
containing  the  most  natural  duck  food. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  add  to  their  at- 
tractiveness. Of  the  original  wild-fowl 
feeding  grounds,  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion are  to-day  included  in  areas  owned 
or  controlled  by  clubs. 

Having  granted  the  legality  of  two 
types  of  club  preserves,  four  of  which 
contain  an  area  equal  to  more  than  11% 
of  our  public  domain,  what  guarantee  do 
the  club  members  and  their  defenders 
offer  to  us  for  the  future?  I have  heard 
no  guaranty. 

In  October,  1921,  an  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  Detroit  daily  papers  for  the 
purchase  of  "large  areas  suitable  for 
duck  shooting.”  In  December,  1921,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  purchase  for  a 
game  preserve,  10,000  acres  of  the  public 
domain,  at  a price  of  a little  more  than 
one  dollar  an  acre.  In  August,  1921,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  have  the  5,000  acre 
state-owned  Monroe  marsh  set  aside  as 
a wild-fowl  refuge.  The  excuse  was 
that  if  this  was  not  done  all  the  wild- 
fowl would  pass  over  to  the  Canadian 
side  where  there  was  a 15,000  acre 
refuge.  It  looked  to  the  Commission  as 
though  such  a course  would  give  to  a 
certain  shooting-cluh  the  sole  benefits  of 
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October,  1922 


the  Migratory  Bird  Act  in  that  part  of 
the  state. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  pro- 
vided for  future  generations  of  their 
sportsmen  by  the  creation  of  three  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  parks  and  forest  re- 
serves. Aside  from  a few  small  forest 
reserves,  totally  inadequate,  even  as 
game  refuges,  Michigan  sportsmen  have 
absolutely  no  guarantee  for  the  future. 
The  grab-bag  still  remains  open. 

Edw.  E.  Evans,  Michigan. 


TINKERING  WITH  YOUR 
TACKLE 

{Continued  from  page  461) 
the  scoring  run  round  and  round  or 
across  the  butt  or  grip — just  the  way  a 
wet  hand  will  slip?  Now  we  have  a 
new  type — some  bright  angler  has  seen 
the  light  and  of  late  we  see  butts  made 
with  the  grips  scored  vertically,  or  in  a 
line  with  the  butt.  A wet  hand  does  not 
slip;  a mighty  good  grip  this  new  way 
of  scoring  permits,  and  in  a surf  rod  a 
good  grip  is  very  essential.  Did  you 
ever  cast  the  whole  works  into  the  surf, 
brother  angler?  I have — and  I have 
seen  others,  but  I won’t  tell  who — and 
they  were  pretty  good  at  the  game,  too  ! 

In  fresh  water  rods,  too,  why  stick 
to  cork  or  cord  or  cane?  I wonder  why 
we  don’t  see  more  of  the  really  beautiful 
and  rare  woods  employed.  I saw  a few 
sample  grasps  in  a downtown  tackle 
store  some  days  ago  that  excited  my 
envy.  One  was  of  silk  wood,  a beautiful 
glossy  wood  with  a wonderful  silky  sur- 
face and  a wavy  grain.  Another  was  of 
black  palm— the  possibilities  in  this  di- 
rection seem  unlimited,  but,  because 
cork  or  cane  or  cord  has  always  been 
used,  cork  and  cane  it  will  continue  to 
be,  I suppose. 

I read  somewhere  that  it  is  good  to 
have  one’s  ferrules  all  of  one  size  where 
it  is  practical,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a 
good  idea,  so  all  my  salt-water  rods  have 
been  fitted  with  inch  ferrules  and  reel 
seats.  In  this  way  they  are  all  inter- 
changeable— I can  fit  any  tip  to  any 
butt,  so  a surf  tip  may  be  used  in  a boat 
by  using  a short  butt  and  zdce  versa. 
The  best  fittings  are  of  white  metal  or, 
german  silver  and  the  reel  seats  and  fer- 
rules will  cost  around  four  dollars  a rod 
or  possibly  more.  I don’t  think  it  ad- 
visable to  pin  on  the  ferrules — a high- 
grade  rod  rarely  has  a pin  driven 
through  it,  besides  pinning  weakens  the 
wood  at  that  point  and  also  makes  it 
difficult  to  remove  the  ferrules  should 
they  need  re-setting  and  cementing. 
The  ordinary  ferrule  cements  will  hold 
fast  enough. 

For  winding,  use  silk  thread,  the  finest 
that  can  be  obtained.  Use  a couple  of 
supports  of  some  kind  (Fig.  6),  a couple 
of  Y’s  made  of  stiff  wire  mounted  in 
weighted  blocks  will  do  nicely.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  start  from  the  smaller  end 
and  work  towards  the  thicker  end,  and 
on  putting  on  the  guides  to  work  from 
the  pointed  ends  toward  the  agates.  If 
one  adopts  this  method  the  threads  will 
keep  together;  reverse  it  and  you  will 
see  what  I mean,  the  threads  will  roll 
{Continued  on  page  479) 


HALFONTE- 

[M)DONHAli 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

Combined  in  Ownership  and 
Management 

The  beautiful  new  Boardwalk 
Wing  of  Haddon  Hall  is  now 
open,  m aking  possible  the  h os- 
pitable  welcome  of  more  than 
1200  guests.  “Old-fashioned” 
in  nersonal  attention  and  ser- 
vice, but  modern  in  facilities 
for  pleasure,  comfort  and  rest. 

Souvenir  folder  on  recjuest. 

On  Beach  and  Boardwalk. 

\ American  Plan.  Always  Open,  / 

Leeds  and  Lippingott  j 
\\  Company  // 


RIVERSIDE  RANCH 

CECIL  J.  HUNTINGTON 
Cody,  Wyoming 

Fine  Trout  Fishing  on  Ranch.  Yellowstone 
Park,  Jackson’s  Hole,  Bridget  Lake,  and  Two 
Ocean  Pass  by  pack  train.  Big  Game  Hunt- 
ing and  Big  Heads  our  specialty. 


VIRGINIA  DARE  GUNNING  LODGE 
MANTEO,  N.  C. 

Where  the  goose  and  duck  shooters  are  never 
disappointed.  Shoot  from  blinds  and  batteries 
in  Albermarle  and  Roanoke  Sounds.  No  lay 
days ; non-resident  license  only  Ten  Dollars 
Fifty  Cents.  Write  for  terms. 

R.  B.  Lennon,  Prop. 


HUNT 

■ 

■ 

a 

IN 

■ 

VACATIONLAND 

fl 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire 

■ 

■ 

BIG  GAME  and  BIRDS 

■ 

Literature  and  information  on  request  to 

■ 

Passenger  Traffic  Department 
Room  No.  150 

■ 

MAINE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 

■ 

Portland,  State  of  Maine 

■ 

PROTECT 

rOl/R  HONE. 


Every  LAW-ABIDING  Citi-i 
zen  should  be  armed  and 
prepared  tu  meet  the  burglar, 
thief  and  hold-up  man  Mil 
You  will  be  fully  protected  with  this  brand  new  25-Cal. 
regulation  Blue  Steel  "Spanish  Bronco."  Superior  to 
any  25-cal.  gun  made,  regardless  of  name,  make  or 
price.  Fires  7 shots  in  3 seconds;  accurate  and  power- 
ful; guaranteed  not  to  jam  or  miss  fire;  double  safety 
lock  prevents  accidents;  flat  model,  extra  light  weight: 
perfect  grip;  get  one  now!  No.  105  at  this  bargain 
price  $7.45 


32  Cal.  lO-SHOT 
MODEL  AUTO- 
MATIC FOR  ONLY 


MILITARY 

.25 


no 


A MAN’S  GUN.  Built  for  hard  service;  just  like  they 
used  "Over  There."  With  EXTRA  MAGAZINE  FREE. 
Safety  lock  prevents  accidents.  32-Cal.,  No.  205,  while 
they  last  $10.25 


SWING  CVtINDER 
HAND  EJECTOR  REVOLVER, 

by  Guisasoh.  Spam 

This  latest  model  Brand  New  Revol- 
ver equipped  with  "Popular  Swing 
Cylinder  Hand  Ejector";  6-shot;  solid  frame,  Western 
Grip;  Nickel  or  Blue. 

32-Cal.  No.  405  $16.50 

38-Cal.  No.  405-A  17.50 

Furnished  with  Pearl  Grip $3.00  Extra 

These  Guns  are  used  by. many  Police 
Officers  and  Government  Employees  on 
account  of  their  absolute  dependability. 

ALL  TAKE  STANDARD  AMMUNITION 


QUANTITY  LIMITED— GOING  FAST.  Order  di- 
rect from  this  advt.  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  All 
charges  prepaid  when  accompanied  by  Check,  Money 
Order  or  Bank  Draft,  or,  if  you  prefer, 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Fay  postman  on  arrival  our  price  plus  postage.  Ex- 
amine merchandise  carefully  and  if,  not  as  repre- 
sented just  return  same  and  get  youi  AIONEY  BACK. 
BANK  REFERENCES 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Field  Glasses 
and  Guns  at  Bargain  Prices  on  Request. 

Edwards  Import  Trading  Corp. 

258  Broadway,  New  York 


HUNTING 

Mountain  Lake  House  and  Brook  Trout  Preserve,  in 
ihe  heai’t  of  Pennsylvania's  best  hunting  grounds.  Two 
and  one-half  hours  from  New  York  City  to  Cresco,  Pa., 
railroad  station,  where  you  will  find  deer,  bear,  pheas- 
ant, ducks  and  rabbits  in  countless  numbers. 

This  is  also  an  ideal  spot  for  the  vacationist  and 
pleasure  seeker. 

Steam  heat  in  every  room.  Electric  lights,  telephone 
and  telegraph  services.  Telephone  call  3-R-4  Cana- 
densis. Pa.  Write  for  Booklet 

FRANK  W.  JANNEY  Canadensis,  Pa. 


Subscribe  Now  for 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
$3.00  Per  Year 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 


The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.,  is  exceedingly  rici.  in 
all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon  and 
Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland 
say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with 
such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully 
forwarded  upon  application  to 


F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 
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Forest  and  Stream 


In  the  Big  Cities,  Along  Blazed  Trails  and  in  the  Small  Villages  Your  Classified  Advertisement 

if  Printed  Here  Will  Reach  Thousands  of  Sportsmen 


We  Accept  \tamps.  ^ o7ders"or  checks/  Eem^^  must  be  enclosed  with  order.  November  classified  columns  close  September  30th. 

The  Market  Place,  Forest  and  Stream  Magazine,  9 E.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y» 


ANTIQUES,  COINS  AND  CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE, 
and  German  5pf..  30c. ; Italy  -iOc.,  and  catalog  10c. 
Homer  Schultz,  King  City,  Mo. 

CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  27c, 
half-dollar  size  53c;  eagle  cent  and  catalogue  lOc. 
Norman  Schultz,  Box  140,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


GENUINE  INDIAN  BASKETS  AND  BEADS, 
wholesale  catalog.  Gilham,  Kelseyville,  Lai. 


books 


SPORTS,  HUNTING  AND  F I S H I N G 

books.  Send  3c.  for  large  catalogue  of  Rare  and 
Out-of-Print  Books,  Pamphlets  and  Engravings 
relating  to  outdoor  life  and  pastimes, 
and  kindred  subjects.  Franklin  Bookshop, 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


business  opportunities 


BIG  MONEY  AND  FAST  SALES.  EVERY 
owner  buys  gold  initials  for  his  auto.  You  charge 
$rb,  maL  $1.35.  Ten  ordep  daily  easily.  Write 
for  particulars  and  free  samples.  American  Mono- 
gram Co.,  Dept.  34,  East  Orange,  N.  ]■ 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 
ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary ; details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  529,  St. 
Louis,  Mo 


RABBIT  TALK;  GET  OUR  PEN  WRITTEN 
letters,  on  “Door  Yard  Industries.  Rabbits, 
Covies,  and  pigeons  for  sale.  Address,  Door  ^ard 
Industries  Asso.,  1426  1444  Gimber  Street,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

STORIES  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC.,  ARE 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  manuscript  or 
write  Literary  Bureau.  518  Hannibal,  Mo^ 


DECOYS 


“BRED  FROM  THE  WILD.”  MALLARDS 
that  call.  $4.00  pair,  $5.00  for  three.  U.  S. 
Reutzeng,  Cotter,  Ark. 


DECOYS,  PURE  BRED,  WILD  MALLARDS, 
$6.50,  trio.  English  Gray  Calls,  $12.50  trio.  E^s 
in  season.  Federal^  and  State  permit.  A.  W. 
Ritcha,  Nickerson,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — CANADA  WILD  GEESE 
ited  number  at  $7.50  each.  Proven  Mated  Pairs 
$.35.  Albert  N.  Froom,  Olathe,  Colcn 


GENUINE  WILD  MALLARDS  $5  PER 
pair.  English  callers  $10  per  pair.  O.  Robey, 
Maryville,  Mo. 


WILD  MALLARD  CALLERS — MY  LIVE 

wild  Mallard  callers,  shipped  in  a handy  carrying 
case,  with  collars  for  fastening,  ready  for  use  at 
no  extra  cost.  Price  $2.50  each  in  September, 
$3.00  each  in  October,  $:5-50  m November  Ter- 
rell’s Aquatic  Farm,  Dept.  H-234,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


DUCK  ATTRACTIONS 


ATTRACT  WILD  DUCKS  WITH  WILD 

Rice  and  Wild  Celery,  their  favorite  foods.  Fresh 
seed  that  grows,  shipped  anywhere  for  fall  sowing. 
Write  for  prices.  Terrell’s  Aquatic  Farm,  Dept. 
H-2.35,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


GUIDES  AND  SHOOTING  GROUNDS 


AMERICAN  DEER  HUNTERS!  COME  TO 

Canada  and  make  sure  of  your  Deer.  Good  camps, 
dogs,  guides.  Make  arrangements  early  with  L. 
Windover,  Minden,  Ontario,  Canada.  


MOOSE  AND  BIG  GAME  GUIDE.  TWEN- 
tv-five  years’  experience.  Sport  guaranteed  Ap- 
ply for  terms.  Alex.  Matheson,  Teulon  P.  O., 
Manitoba,  Canada. 


Aug.  28,  1922. 

Forest  and  Stream, 

9 East  40th  St., 

New  York  City. 

Please  publish  the  enclosed  in  your  next  issue. 
Remittance  herewith. 

Received  very  satisfactory  results  from  a 
similar  advertisement  which  you  published  last 
winter.  Sold,  dogs  to  the  value  of  $150  irorn 
one  insertion.  , „ 

Spring  Brook  Farm, 

Littleton,  Mass. 

GUIDES  and  SHOOTING  GROUNDS  (Cont’d) 

SHOOT  GEESE  AND  DUCKS  ON  CURRI- 
tuck  Sound,  N.  C.  Season  opens  Nov.  1st.  Make 
your  reservations  ahead.  Good  accommodations. 
Prices  reasonable.  Address  Daniel  S.  Wright, 
Jarvisburg,  N.  C. 

WILD  GAME — DEER,  DUCK,  PARTRIDGE, 
Pheasant,  Rabbits;  115  miles;  Sportsmen  lodged; 
Fine  Table.  Crescent  Farm.  Martindale,  Colum- 
bia County,  N.  Y. 

TO  AMERICAN  HUNTERS  COMING  TO 
Canada.  I will  mount  your  Moose,  deer,  and  other 
game  at  regular  mounting  prices,  including  U.  S. 
A.  duty,  prepaid  by  me.  Carefully  crated  for 
prompt,  safe  delivery  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  My 
taxidermy  work  is  known  all  over  U.  S.  A.  Ref- 
erences supplied  anywhere.  Guides  and  any  free 
information  on  request.  Edwin  Dixon,  Canada  s 
leading  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 

BARGAIN  WINCHESTER  25-35  RIFLE, 

good  condition,  $20;  Ithaca  double  barrel  20-gauge, 
new  condition,  $35.  E.  E.  Huffman,  New  Alexan- 
dria, Penna. 

CLEVELAND  GUN  SHOP,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Gunsmiths:  large  assortment  of  used  guns  always 
in  stock.  205  South  Seventh  St. 

LONG  BARRELS  FOR  YOUR  SHORT- 

barreled  Luger.  A.  Kniep,  314  Bloomfield  Street, 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS 

bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Kentucky  flintlock 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns,  swords, 
powder-horns,  etc.  Lists  free.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  S73  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

SALE— WINCHESTER  1895-30-40,  Accu- 

rate, marbles  flexible,  reversible  front,  l,S90-‘22  short 
accurate;  22  L.  R.  Automatic  Savage  excellent. 
Best  offer.  Max  Wagner,  Alexandria,  Minn. 

LIVE  STOCK 

BUY  YOUR  FERRETS  NOW  AND  TRAIN 
them  to  suit  you.  Write  for  catalogue.  Chamber- 
lain  Bros.  Ferret  Colony,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

CHINESE  RINGNECK  AND  FANCY 
Pheasants,  Wild  Turkeys,  Northern  Bob  White  and 
Blue  Valley  Quail.  Ruffed  Sharp-tailed,  Pinated 
and  Sage  Grouse,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Wild 
Ducks  and  Geese.  Jaser’s  Pheasantry,  Walhalla, 
Michigan. 

FERRETS,  BROWN  OR  WHITE,  FOR 
hunting  rabbits  and  rats.  Jacob  B.  Miller,  Brad- 
ford, O. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE — BROWN  OR  WHITE, 
large  or  small,  either  sex ; only  the  best  stock. 
W.  A.  Peck,  New  London,  Ohio. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE,  EITHER  COLOR. 
Write  for  prices.  Harry  Chandler,  New  London, 
Ohio,  R.  D.  5. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE— FIRST  CLASS  RAT- 
ters  and  rabbit  ferrets.  Any  size  or  set,  white  or 
brown  C.  E.  Crow,  New  London,  Ohio,  Route 
No.  3. 

FERRETS,  WHITE  OR  BROWN,  LARGE  OR 
small,  either  sex.  Males  $4. .50;  females,  $5.00: 
pair.  $9.00.  Will  ship  anywhere  C.  O.  D,  Write 
or  wire  order.  Prompt  shipment  assured.  List 
free.  J.  E.  Younger,  Dept.  6,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio. 

LIVE  STOCK  (Continued) 


FERRETS,  WHITE  OR  BROWN,  FOR 
killing  rats  or  hunting  rabbits.  A1  stock.  Price 
list  free.  Irving  Stocking,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  — FERRETS,  RACOONS, 
skunks.  Fur  farm  wire  netting.  B.  Tippman, 
Dept  7,  Caledonia,  Minn. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


ELKHIDE,  TANNED,  HAIRON,  LARGE, 
perfect,  fifteen  dollars.  Albert  Heath,  Indian 
Trader,  Harbor  Springs,  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE— GAME  HEADS  NE'WLY 
, mounted.  Game  heads  by  modem  American 
' Museum  methods  of  lasting  true-to-life  taxidermy. 
A large  woodland  caribou  head,  mule  deer  heads, 
white  tail  deer  heads,  mountain  sheep  and  goat 
heads,  moose  heads,  elk  heads.  Moderate  prices, 
express  prepaid,  duty  free,  on  approval  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  A.  Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Union- 
ville,  Ontario,  Canada. 


MOOSE,  CARIBOU  AND  DEER  HUNTING 
de  I uxe.  T-ast  party  shot  eleven  carihou  and  two 
moose.  Write  W.  E.  Loomis,  Sherbrooke,  Quebec, 

Canada. 

In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mejition  Forest  and  Stream.  It  ivill  identify  you. 


16-FOOT  ROWBOAT,  EASILY  MADE 
Construction  blueprint  30c.  Wee-Sho-U  Co. 
Western  Market,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TRAPPING  METHODS,  DEADFALLS,  BOX 
traps,  snares.  Big  blueprint  list  free.  Wee-Sho-U 
Co..  Western  Market,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TWO  LARGE  NEWLY  MOUNTED  MOOSE 
heads  for  sale,  absolutely  perfect  in  every  way. 
Write  for  measurements  and  prices.  I will  ship 
express  prepaid,  duty  free,  on  approval  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  A.  Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Union- 
ville,  Ontario,  Canada. 


PHOTO  DEVELOPING  AND  FINISHING 


FILM  DEVELOPED  AND  SIX  PRINTS  20c. 
Quality  finishing.  Young  Photo  Service,  16G 
Alden  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  ANY  SIZE 

Kodak  film  developed  for  5c  ; prints  2c  each.  Over- 
night service.  Expert  work.  Roanoke  Photo  Fin- 
ishing Co.,  220  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 

for  sale— HUNTING  LODGE,  WELL 
equipped,  and  40  acres  of  timber  land  in  the  heart 
of  Northern  Michigan  forest  region.  Write  for 
terms.  Address  105  West  Elm  St.,  Iron  River, 
Michigan. 


‘shore  property  FOR  SALE— TWENTY- 
three  acres  waterfront  property.  Situated  on  Cur- 
rituck Sound.  Suitable  for  shooting  and  fishing. 
Canvas  back,  red  head,  and  numerous  other  vari- 
eties of  wild  water  fowl  abound.  Plenty  quail  on 
and  around  the  property.  Magnificent  site  for 
Club  House,  or  home  for  individual  owner.  Plenty 
summer  fishing.  Fine  summer  home.  R.  L.  Griggs, 
Owner,  Harbinger,  N.  C. 


$5.00  DOWN;  $5.00  MONTH;  FIVE-ACRE 
fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm;  river  front:  Ozarks; 

$100.00.  Hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  1973  North 
Fifth,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 


TAXIDERMY 


FOR  SALE  — FOR  MOUNTING  — MOOSE, 
Elk,  Caribou,  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep,  Mule  and 
White-tail  Deer  Heads:  also  Scalps  to  mount  the 
horns  you  now  have.  All  duty  free.  Good  order 
delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  express.  Turn 
your  idle  "time  into  good  money.  State  what  you 
wish.  No  lists  or  catalogues  issued.  Edwin  Dixon, 
Taxidermist,  TJnionville,  Ontario,  Canada. 


YOU  CAN  TAN  YOUR  OWN  FURS  AND 
skins,  make  your  own  rugs  and  robes  with  mounted 
heads,  open  or  closed,  moth  finish,  with  my  tanning 
formulas  and  time  and  labor-saving  methods.  You 
can  do  this  work  quickly  and  make  lots  of  money. 
Formulas  and  methods,  $3.00.  postpaid.  Duty 
free.  Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  TJnionville,  On- 
tario, Canada. 
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AIREDALES 


AIREDALE  MALE,  FIVE  YEARS  OLD,  $25; 
also  pedigreed  and  registered  pups  from  $10  up. 
Claude  Kime,  Denver,  Ind. 


AIREDALE  PUPS  ELIGIBLE  TO  A.  K.  C. 

Registry.  Extra  good  dark  color,  huskies,  $10  and 
$15.  James  Fidler,  Portland,  Ind. 

AIREDALE  PUPS  THAT  ARE  “AIRE- 
dales.”  “Trump  Cards”  from  noted  families.  Dr. 
Knox,  Box  50,  Danbury,  Conn. 


In  transactions  between  strangers,  the  pur- 
chase price  in  the  form  of  a draft,  money  order 
or  certified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should  be 
deposited  with  some  disinterested  third  person 
or  with  this  office  with  the  understanding  that 
it  is  not  to  be  transferred  until  the  dog  has 
been  received  and  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


HOUNDS  (Continued) 


MISCELLANEOUS  DOGS 


ARKANSAS  KENNELS  OF  RUSSELL- 
ville,  Arkansas,  offers  for  sale  pointers  and  setters, 
fox  and  cat  hounds,  good  cur  dogs,  coon  and  opos- 
sum hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit  hounds,  trained  and 
tried  dogs.  Delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


BEAGLES,  RABBIT,  FOX,  COON,  SKUNK, 
opossum,  hounds,  setters,  pointers  on  trial  broken, 
unbroken.  Pet  and  farm  dogs,  pups,  pigeons, 
swine.  Catalogue  10  cents  stamps.  Kiefer’s  Gar- 
den Spot  Kennels,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


LIONHEART  AIREDALES— SUPREME  IN 

courage  and  intelligence;  modern  in  “quality”  and 
appearance ; with  the  one-man  disposition,  nose, 
hunting  ability  and  general  usefulness  of  the  old 
school  Airedale.  We  can  prove  it.  Sales  list  and 
literature  on  request.  Lionheart  Kennels,  Victor, 
Montana. 


YAMCASCA  AIREDALES— NONE  BETTER. 

Pedigreed  puppies,  $25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Yamcasca  Farm,  Sheridan,  Oregon. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAYS 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  PUPS.  WORLD’S 
greatest  natural  retrievers.  Prices  reasonable.  For- 
rest D.  Gunderson,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 


SIX  TRAINED  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS 
for  sale.  Trained  by  an  expert.  Both  sire  and 
dam  real  duck  dogs.  Sire  Barrens  Jack ; darn, 
Carney’s  Fannie.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Pedi- 
gree furnished.  Price  $75  to  $150.  Harry  J. 
Carney,  New  Hampton,  Iowa. 


GUN  DOGS 


No.  9 — Two-year-old,  registered,  pointer  dog. 
Good  looker,  best  of  breeding.  Wide ; fast,  stanch ; 
backs  and  retrieves.  Thoroughly  experienced  on 
quail  and  chicken.  Price  $2.50. 

No.  10 — Native  pointer  dog,  2 years  old,  thor- 
oughly experienced  on  quail,  will  handle  chicken 
with  experience.  Plenty  of  range  and  a fine  re- 
triever. Price  $150. 

No.  11 — Registered,  three-year-old,  pointer  dog. 
A finished  and  experienced  shooting  dog  and  a fine 
retriever.  Price  $.350. 

No.  12 — Native  setter  dog,  2 years  old,  not  eligi- 
ble to  registration  but  a fine  shooting  dog.  All  day 
hunter  and  a fine  retriever.  Price  $1.50. 

No.  13 — Two-year-old,  registered,  Llewellin  set- 
ter dog.  Heavily  shot  over  all  last  season,  lots  of 
bird  sense  and  a fine  retriever.  A dog  that  will 
please  you.  Price  $.300. 

No.  14 — Registered,  2k2-year-old,  Llewellin  set- 
ter. Well  bred,  handsome  and  attractive;  good 
nose  and  a bird  finder,  very  stanch  and  a fine 
retriever,  $2.50. 

No.  1.5 — Pointer  bitch,  2 years  old.  Registered  ; 
proven  brood  bitch  and  a high  class  shooting  dog 
and  retriever.  Price  $200. 

No.  16 — Setter  bitch,  2 years  old.  Good  enough 
in  looks,  breeding  and  training  to  please  most  any 
one.  A quality  brood  and  shooting  bitch  and  a 
dandy  retriever.  Price  $225. 

I also  have  others  from  $15O-$.50O  each.  All 
guaranteed  just  as  represented  in  every  detail. 
Write  your  wants.  D.  R.  Capps,  Amite  City,  La. 


FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  POINTER  PUP 
pies  of  best  blood  and  shooting  strains.  W.  E 
Blanchard,  Eastport,  Maine. 


IRISH  SETTERS  BY  INTERNATIONAL 
Champion  Tyrone  Larry.  Whelped  May  30.  Aran 
Kennels,  Macdonald  College  P.  O.,  Quebec,  Can, 


IRISH  WOLFHOUNDS,  REGISTERED  IM- 
ported  stock.  $30  each,  to  introduce  where  un- 
known. Catalog.  Rockwood  Kennels,  Lexington,  Ky. 


SETTER  PUPPIES  FOR  SALE— REGIS- 
tered.  The  world’s  best  breeding.  Eugene  M., 
Momoney,  Candy  Kid  and  Count  Whitestone 
strains.  _ Country-raised.  Dr.  C.  C.  English  & 
L.  L.  Dickinson,  Booneville,  Arkansas. 


HOUNDS 


BEAGLES,  FOX,  COON  HOUNDS,  BROKEN 
puppies.  Trial.  M,  Baublitz,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa. 


BEAGLES,  RABBIT  HOUNDS.  WELL 

broken,  country-raised,  best  lot  broken  dogs  ever 
had.  Broken  foxhounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk, 
squirrel,  groundhog  dogs,  setters,  Airedales.  Cir- 
cular lOc.  Brown’s  Kennels,  York,  Pa. 


BROKE  COON  DOG,  6 YR.— 18  MO.  START- 

ed  on  coon;  price  right.  Raymond  Fields,  No.  1, 
Falmouth,  Ky. 


BROKEN  RABBIT  HOUNDS  AND 

beagles,  good  hunters,  $25.00  up ; young  dogs  and 
puppies,  $10.00  up ; Airedales,  setters,  pointers, 
white  esquimos,  toy  silk  poodles,  fox  terriers,  bull 
terriers,  collies;  no  fancy  prices;  we  ship  any- 
where ; state  wants ; also  Persian  and  Angora  kit- 
tens, $7.50  up.  American  Kennels,  Dept.  F,  Ivy- 
land,  Pa.  (Established  20  years.) 


COON  AND  OPOSSUM  HOUNDS,  SET- 
ters  and  pointers.  Rabbit  hounds,  $25.  All  on 
trial.  List  for  stamp.  Frye’s  Kennels,  Finger,  Tenn. 


EXTRA  WELL  - TRAINED  RABBIT 

hounds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  H.  Miller, 
Christiana,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  — COON  AND  ’POSSUM 
hounds,  skunk  and  mink  hounds,  rabbit  hounds, 
setters  and  pointers ; well  broken.  Shipped  on 
trial.  Johnson’s  Kennels,  Corinth,  Miss. 


FOR  SALE— COON,  OPOSSUM,  SKUNK 
and  squirrel  dogs ; fox,  cat  and  rabbit  hounds,  sent 
on  trial.  Catalog  and  price  list  free.  Mt.  Yonah 
Farm  Kennels,  Cleveland,  Georgia. 


FOR  S A L E— FOXHOUNDS,  RABBIT 
hounds.  All  dogs  guaranteed.  L.  E.  Essex,  Edin- 
burg, Ind. 


FOR  SALE— GUN-BROKEN,  PEDIGREED 
beagles.  Prices  and  informa:tion  on  request.  L.  A. 
Turner,  Aldie,  Virginia. 


FOX,  COON  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS 
broke  to  gun  and  field.  I have  an  extra  nice  pack  to 
select  from.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a real 
cooner  or  skunk  hound,  write  at  once.  Well-bred 
pups  any  age.  Ten  cents  for  photos.  H.  C.  Lytle, 
Fredericksburg,  O.  Dept.  M. 


GREYHOUND  PUPS,  ELIGIBLE  TO  REG- 
istration  in  A.  K.  C.  from  champion  stock.  Spring 
Brook  Farm,  Littleton,  Mass. 


McLISTER  BROS.,  BRIGHTON,  TENNES- 

see,  send  coon,  opossum,  skunk  and  rabbit  hounds 
anywhere  on  free  trial.  List  10c. 


PURE  - BRED  AMERICAN  FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable  for  coon,  cat,  skunk,  opossum,  mink,  deer, 
fox,  wolves  and  rabbits.  Trained  and  untrained; 
also  puppies.  July  and  Walkers  strains.  Trained 
dogs  sold  on  ten  days’  trial.  J.  E.  Adams,  New 
Florence,  Mo. 


TEST  COON  HOUND,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD; 
his  mate,  a coon  cat  fox  dog,  $100  the  pair.  15 
days’  trial.  S.  Adams,  Ackerman,  Miss. 


THOROUGHLY  BROKEN  BEAGLES; 

guaranteed  good  hunters  and  not  gun-shy.  Also 
partly  broken.  Warren  S.  Henderson,  Downing- 
town.  Pa. 


THREE  COON  HOUNDS.  WALKER  FOX 

hounds,  the  blood  of  Champion  Scrape  and  Hub 
Dason.  Moody  J.  Cole,  Blue  Springs,  Mo. 


TRAINED  COON  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS, 
combination  coon,  opossum,  squirrel,  mink  and 
skunk  dogs.  References  from  some  of  the  best 
sportsmen  in  the  U.  S.  Ten  days  in  which  to  judge 
the  dog.  List  10c.  Jas.  H.  Grisham,  Wheeler,  Miss. 


TRAINED  FOX  AND  WOLF  HOUNDS. 

Also  coon,  skunk,  opossum  and  mink  hounds.  John 
W.  Burks,  Bolivar,  Mo. 


WABASH  KENNELS  OFFER  FOR  SALE 
high-class  coon,  skunk,  opossum  and  rabbit  hounds. 
Also  puppies.  All  trained  dogs  sold  on  10  days’ 
trial.  A.  R.  Jackson,  Louisville,  Illinois. 


THE  BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS,  OF 
Berry,  Ky.,  offer  for  sale,  setters  and  pointers,  fox 
and  cat  hounds,  wolf  and  deer  hounds,  coon  and 
opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit  hounds,  bear 
and  lion  hounds,  also  Airedale  terriers.  All  dogs 
shipped  on  trial,  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
100-page,  highly  illustrated,  instructive  and  inter- 
esting catalogue  for  10  cents. 


FOR  SAL  E— ENGLISH  LLEWELLYN, 
Irish  setter  pups,  trained  dogs,  pointers.  Irish 
water  spaniels  and  Chesapeake  Bay  retrievers,  both 
pups,  trained  dogs ; enclose  6 cents  stamps  for  lists. 
Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  la. 


FOR  SALE— TRAINED  BEAGLES,  RABBIT 
hounds  and  puppies.  Registered  Airedale  pups. 
Harold  Evans,  Moore’s  Hill,  Ind. 


GUARANTEED  COONHOUNDS  AND  AIRE- 
dales  on  trial.  Vance  Martin.  Ford,  Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAGLES  ARE  RAPIDLY  BECOMING 

the  leading  sporting  dog.  Hounds  and  Hunting 
have  more  beagle  news  than  all  other  magazines 
combined.  Sample,  20c. ; $1.50  yearly.  Desk  F, 
Hounds  and  Hunting,  Decatur,  111. 


DOG-COLLAR  NAME-PLATES  STAMPED, 
with  name  and  address,  ,35c.  R.  P.  Neiers,  Dept. 
Y,  Cascade,  Iowa. 


DOGS  AND  PUPPIES  — YOU  WILL  BE 
surprised  at  their  improved  health  and  spirits  after 
giving  thern  Heger’s  Condition  Tablets.  Trial  box 
iiOc  postpaid.  The  Heger  Products  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


TRADE  DOGS 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  TRADE  PEDIGREED 
bitch  puppy  three  months  Irish  setter  for  a police 
or  some  other  suitable  watch  dog : puppy ; possibly 
male.  Write  S.  Berizzi,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  BIRD  DOGS  TO  TRAIN 


WANTED  — BIRD  DOGS  TO  TRAIN, 
plenty  game  setters  and  rabbit  hounds  for  sale, 
sent  on  trial.  Catalog  free.  O.  K.  Kennels,  Mary- 
del,  Md. 


WANTED— BIRD  DOGS  FOR  TRAINING; 
thirty-two  years’  experience  in  developing  high- 
class  grouse  and  quail  dogs;  excellent  references; 
terms  reasonable.  A.  E.  Seidel,  Danville,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  RINGNECK 

PHEASANTS 

Book  your  order  now  for 

BREEDING  and  SHOOTING  BIRDS 

Arden  Estate,  Arden,  New  York 


Marvelous 
Book  Sent 


FREE 


Yoa  now  learn  Taxidermy,  tlie 
wonderful  art  of  mounting  b\rd»,  an- 
imats, tanning  skins,  etc.  Learn  at 
home,  by  mail.  The  free  book 
tellsbow.  Mount  your  own  trophie*.  Dec- 
orate borne  and  den.  Hunters,  trappers 
nature  lovers,  you  need  taxidermy.  In- 
teresting, fascinating,  big projita.  Join 
our  school,  66.000  students.  Success 
guaranteed.  Get  our  free  book  with- 
out Send  riohtnoio—todov. 


M.W.  School  of  Taxidermy  68»FElwood  Bide. . Omaha.  Nebi. 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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Forest  and  Stream 


Dent’s 


A marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that 
are  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
and  unthrifty,  with  harsh  staring 
coat,  materated  eyes  and  high 
colored  urine.  Thera  is  nothing 
to  equal  them  for  distemper, 
mange,  eczema  and  debilitating 
diseases.  You  will  notice  the 
difference  after  a few  doses. 

At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cejits 

The  Dent  Medicine  Company 

Newburgh,  New  York  Toronto,  Canada 

practical  treatise  on  dogs  and  their  treatment,  a 


Is  This  Worth  the  Price? 

Stop  your  dog  breaking  shot  and  wing. 
Teach  him  what  whoa!  means.  No  long 
trailing  rope  or  spike  collar.  Our  field 
dog  control  is  not  cruel.  Can  be  carried 
in  pocket  and  attached  instantly  to  dog's 
collar.  Dog  can’t  bolt.  Fast  dogs  can  be 
worked  in  close  and  young  ones  field 
broken  in  a week.  Works  automatically — 
principal  South  American  Bolas.  Sent 
postpaid  with  full  directions  for  $2.  Testi^ 
monials  and  booklet,  Making  a Meat  Dog 
sent  on  request. 

MAPLE  ROAD  KENNELS 


English  Setters,  Pointers 

and 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  the  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Tel.  29-M 


Winner  of  all-American 
Endurance  Race.  Litter 
brother  to  Champion 
Mary  Montrose.  Peer- 
less on  the  bench  and 
in  the  field.  Dogs 
trained  and  handled. 
Setter,  pointers  and 
Walker  hounds  for  sale. 
20,000-acre  game  pre- 
serve. 

EDWARD  D.  GARR 

Lagrange,  Kentucky 


DOG  OWNERS.  AMATEUR  OR  PROFESSIONAL. 

Here  is  your  opportunity.  New  book  “Care  of  Dogs”  free, 
contains  helpful  instructive  information  on  feeding,  train- 
ing, diseases.  Every  dog  owner  needs  it.  Book  mailed 
free  with  a 3 months'  trial  subscription  to  Sportsman’s  Di- 
gest— America's  popular  illustrated  Dog  and  Hunting 
Magazine.  Send  25c  today  (coin  or  stamps).  SPORTS- 
MAN’S DIGEST  PUBLISHING  CO..  503  Butler  Bldg., 
Cincinnati.  O. 


POHIC  38976 
The  Lion  of  His  Tribe 
at  Stnd.  A Winner — A 
Producer  Fee  $40.00 


Raise  Silver  Foxes 

Easy  to  raise.  Larger  profit, 
than  any  other  live  stock  rais* 
ing.  Stands  strictest  investiga. 
tion.  Recommended  by  Gov- 
ernment. 4 different  plans. 

One  will  suit  you.  Complete 
description  free.  Send  today. 

C.T.DRYZ,  Box  1033,  EAGLE  RIVER,  WIS. 


WE  BUY  ALL  YOU  CAN  oaicc  JJ 


; FREE  INFORMATION  OR  SEND  ONE  DOUAR  FOR  BLUE  PRINT  ETC 
21J  W.30thSt  1P.DUFFUS.SIIVER  FOX  STORE  wE»nroRK.N.v. 


MIGRATION  RELATIVE 
TO  BIRD  SIZE 

{Continued  from  page  445) 

beak  and  Siskin  that  visit  us  from  the 
far  north  in  winter  have  representatives 
that  breed  in  mountain  ranges  much  far- 
ther south  where  they  find  a climate  and 
environment  similar  to  that  of  the  north- 
ern forests.  The  migrations  of  these 
southern  forms  are  generally  inconsid- 
erable, consisting  mainly  of  descent  to 
low’er  levels.  We  find  the  Mexican 
Crossbill  breeding  in  the  high  mountains 
from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  Gua- 
temala, larger  than  the  American  Cross- 
bill ; the  Rocky  Mountain  Pine  Grosbeak 
breeding  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  from 
Alberta  to  New  Me.xico,  larger  than  the 
Pine  Grosbeak;  the  Mexican  Pine  Siskin 
of  the  mountains  of  southern  Mexico 
larger  than  the  Pine  Siskin.  In  the 
same  category  are  the  Guatemalan  Blue- 
bird compared  with  the  Bluebird,  the 
Carolina  Junco  compared  with  the  slate- 
colored  Junco,  and  the  Mountain  Soli- 
tary Vireo  of  the  southern  Alleghenies 
compared  with  the  Solitary  Vireo. 

'T'HE  Sonoran  Yellow  Warbler  that 
breeds  from  Lower  California,  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  southward,  and 
Duge’s  Yellow  Warbler  of  Central  New 
Mexico,  are  both  larger  birds  than  the 
Yellow  Warbler  or  the  Alaskan  Yellow 
Warbler  that  make  the  Canadian  Zone 
in  summer,  and  winter  south  of  the 
United  States.  The  Florida  Yellow- 
throat  breeding  in  the  southern  United 
States  is  larger  than  the  Maryland 
Yellow-throat  which  reaches  the  Cana- 
dian zone  in  summer,  and  winters  from 
the  Gulf  States  south  to  Guatemala  and 
Costa  Rica.  In  the  same  way  we  may 
compare  the  Mourning  Warbler  and 
Macgillivray’s  Warbler,  the  Myrtle  War- 
bler and  Audubon’s  Warbler,  the  Water 
Thrush  and  Louisiana  Water  Thrush, 
Yellow-breasted  and  Long-tailed  Chats, 
finding  each  time  the  smaller  bird  mak- 
ing the  longer  migration.  Finally  the 
Summer  Tanager  and  Cooper’s  Tanager 
and  the  Whippoorwill  and  Stephen’s 
Whippoorwill  furnish  further  evidence 
of  this  law. 

This  law  does  not  apply  to  birds  so 
highly  developed  for  long  - continued 
flight  as  Swallows,  Swifts  and  Night- 
hawks,  so  although  we  have  western 
forms  of  the  Nighthawk,  Purple  Martin 
and  Cliff  Swallow  whose  migrations  are 
considerably  less,  they  are  not  larger. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  law  applies 
without  any  regard  to  geographical  lo- 
cation or  climate.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  birds  in  which  the  length  of 
migration  differs  greatly. 

As  a result,  in  all  these  e.xamples  the 
smaller  bird  is  the  one  breeding  farther 
north. 

As  for  the  well-known  law  that  north- 
ern forms  are  larger,  it  applies  to  a large 
number  of  birds,  but  they  all  come  under 
one  head : they  make  short  migrations, 
or  to  be  more  explicit,  they  generally 
winter  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  It  seems  that  the  two  laws  op- 


pose each  other,  and  hence  the  most 
extreme  cases  in  which  the  size  of  the 
northern  birds  are  larger  occur  in  the  | 
Hairy  and  Downy  Woodpeckers,  which 
are  among  the  least  migratory  of  our  i 
northern  birds,  the  law  of  increase  in 
size  with  increase  in  latitude  meeting  ' 
w'ith  little  opposition  in  these  species. 

A S for  the  cause  of  endurance  favor- 
ing  the  smaller  animal,  many  ex- 
planations have  been  advanced,  the 
greater  weight  of  the  larger  being  gen- 
erally one  of  the  factors  that  are  sup- 
posed to  count  in  the  running  events. 
Such  explanations  would  not  help  us  in 
the  case  of  the  oarsmen.  I will  venture 
to  propose  one  that  will  cover  all  cases.  ' 
If  we  imagine  two  beasts  or  two  men 
or  two  birds  proportioned  alike  in  all 
parts,  one  of  which  is  twice  the  length 
of  the  other,  the  larger  will  have  eight 
times  the  bulk  of  the  smaller,  which  can 
be  supplied  by  a heart  of  eight  times  the 
capacity.  But  the  area  of  cross  section 
of  any  artery  or  vein  is  but  four  times 
as  great,  hence  the  blood  must  be  pumped 
through  the  vessels  with  twice  the  speed 
in  the  larger  animal  in  order  to  renew 
the  tissues  in  the  same  time.  This,  it 
seems,  is  not  a matter  for  the  anatomist 
or  physiologist  to  decide,  but  a matter  of 
simple  calculation  in  elementary  engi- 
neering. The  bulk  of  the  animal  in- 
creases as  the  cube  of  any  dimension 
while  the  amount  of  blood  furnished  to 
any  part  can  increase  only  as  the  square. 

Bats  do  not  generally  migrate,  but 
those  that  feed  while  flying,  after  the 
manner  of  swallows,  are  .smaller  than 
the  frugiverous  kinds  because  they  must 
have  more  endurance  to  sustain  them- 
selves in  the  air  for  long-continued 
flights.  The  case  is  analogous  to  that  of 
the  swallows,  which,  subjected  to  every 
climate  on  the  globe,  have  remained 
small ; nor  is  this  due  to  their  food,  since 
a bird  the  size  of  the  Nighthawk  can 
feed  in  this  way  and,  as  the  NighthawL 
does,  make  a living  and  enjoy  a wide 
margin  of  leisure.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  bat  and  bird;  mechanical  ad- 
vantage and  endurance  both  favor  the 
smaller  in  flight. 

Just  as  the  smaller  Rails  make  the 
longer  migrations,  so  we  find  in  the 
Sandpipers  the  very  small  Semipalmated 
Sandpiper  migrating  from  Arctic  shores 
to  Patagonia;  the  Least  Sandpiper  from 
far  north  to  Brazil,  even  crossing  the 
sea  to  the  Galapagos;  Baird’s  and 
White-rumped  Sandpipers  from  Arctic 
coasts  to  Patagonia;  while  the  great 
wanderings  of  the  Phalaropes  and 
Mother  Cary’s  Chickens  also  testify  to 
the  superiority  of  the  small  bird  in  en- 
durance. Among  passerine  birds  the 
longest  migrations  are  made  by  the 
Black-poll,  Connecticut  and  Tennessee 
Warblers,  all  very  small  birds.  Even 
the  great  tropical  family  of  Humming 
Birds  sends  north  to  the  glaciers  of 
Alaska  and  to  the  Cape  Breton  Islands 
representatives  of  its  smaller  kinds.  The 
Great  Auk  could  not  fly,  but  the  Little 
Auk  travels  between  Arctic  shores  and 
Southern  New  England  every  year. 
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TINKERING  WITH  YOUR 
TACKLE 

(Continued  from  page  475) 

down  on  the  previous  turns  and  make  an 
unsightly-looking  job;  elastic  bands  are 
good  to  hold  the  guides  in  place  while 
winding ; when  one  reaches  them  a slash 
of  a safety  razor  blade  or  knife  will 
remove  the  bands. 

The  v/inding  method  and  invisible 
fastening  or  knot  for  the  thread  ends 
(Fig.  7)  has  been  so  often  described 
that  it  needs  no  repeating  here,  I think. 
The  principal  thing  one  will  have  to 
watch  is  to  see  that  no  threads  overlap 
and  to  take  care  that  the  threads  are 
kept  close  together  so  that  the  wood  or 
bamboo  does  not  show  between  the  turns. 
One  may  use  the  thumb  nail  or  a steel 
edge  at  times  as  the  winding  progresses 
to  keep  the  turns  packed  closely  to- 
gether. See,  too,  that  the  hands  are 
kept  clean  so  that  perspiring  fingers  will 
not  discolor  the  light-colored  silks. 

One  should  coat  the  windings,  before 
varnishing,  with  some  sort  of  “filler,”  so 
that  the  silk  will  not  turn  color  when 
the  varnish  is  applied.  There  are  many 
solutions  that  one  may  use  for  this  pur- 
pose— I have  used  various  things,  such 
as  white  mucilage  thinned  down,  gum 
arabic  dissolved  in  water,  ambroid  made 
very  thin,  banana  oil,  a mixture  of  col- 
lodium  and  ether,  and  the  store-bought 
preparations. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  using 
anything  as  a filler  that  may  contain 
ether  or  alcohol,  that  a bit  on  any  var- 
nished surface  will  eat  into  it  and  turn 
it  white,  so  look  out  for  the  table  top 
or  the  varnish  on  the  rod  if  repairing 
a winding.  Before  using  the  mixture, 
whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  a good  thing 
to  experiment  a bit  to  see  how  it  will 
behave  on  the  finished  work.  Take  a 
stick  and  run  on  a few  windings  of  dif- 
ferent colors ; if  the  solution  is  mixed 
just  right  go  ahead  on  the  rod  windings. 

In  applying  the  varnish  it  is  better  to 
rise  several  coats,  somewhat  thin,  rather 
than  a few  laid  on  thick,  and  the  work 
should  be  done  in  a fairly  warm  room 
free  from  floating  dust.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  a water-proof  varnish 
should  be  used — if  one  does  not  care  to 
use  or  cannot  obtain  a varnish  from  the 
tackle  dealers,  Valspar  is  excellent. 
Again  let  me  emphasize  the  importance 
of  taking  care  in  the  matter  of  windings. 
Of  course,  pretty  windings  won’t  make 
a poor  rod  a good  one,  but  if  the  rod  is 
a good  one  the  appearance  of  the  wind- 
ings may  make  or  mar  it  as  far  as  ap- 
pearance goes.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  the 
color  preservative  — when  one  thinks 
there  has  been  enough  applied  it  is  well 
to  put  a couple  of  more  coats  over  the 
silk.  It  is  better  to  be  over-lavish  than 
to  have  to  do  the  winding  over  again  or 
to  see  half  of  the  turns  bright  in  the 
original  colors  and  the  rest  darkened  by 
the  varnish. 

A home-made  rod  will  be  much  more 
carefully  looked  over  than  the  one  pur- 
chased already  made — so  lots  of  pains 
should  be  taken  with  the  work.  Then 
one  may  say,  “I  did  it  and  it  is  good.” 


At  Last  We  Have  It! 

SPRATT’S 

OVALS 

The  famous  pocket  biscuit. 

About  I 20  of  these  weigh  a pound. 

Toys  want  them  every  day,  but  they 
make  a fine  snack  for  big  dogs  also. 

Write  for  sample  and  send  2c.  stamp 
for  catalogue,  “Dog  Culture.” 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


iFreeDo^Bookl 

® by  noted  snecialist.  Tells  how  to  ® 


by  noted  specialist.  Tells  how  to 

FEED  AND  TRAIN 

your  dog 

KEEP  HIM  HEALTHY 

and 

CURE  DOG  DISEASES. 

How  to  put  dog  in  condition,  kill 
fleas,  cure  scratching,  mange,  dis- 
temper. Gives  twenty-five  famous 
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Q-W  Dog  Remedies 


and  ISO  illustrations  of  dog  leads,  training  collars, 
harness,  striftpifig  combs,  doghouses. etc.  Mailed  free. 

Q-W  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  6 Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey 


! 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

America’s 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

DogMedicines 

129West24th  Street, NewYork 

SAYi  THE  DOG 

Worm-Ex  66c;  Distemperine  $1:  Dojr  Tonic  66c:  Mangine  67c: 

Fits  Cure  86c:  Breeding  Tonic  69c;  Scent  Restorer  77c:  Canker 
Cure  49c:  Cough-No-More  83c:  Dog-Tone  Jr.,  System  Cleanser 
46c:  Worm-Ex  for  litter  of  pups  1-4  weeks  old  51.36;  Running  Fits 
treatment  $1.35.  Order  direct.  Consulation  and, circular  free. 
Burwyn  Remedies,  A.  O.  Burhans,  Prop.  Box  iG  Waterloo,  la. 


FERRETS 


Either  color,  large 
or  small.  Mated 
pairs  or  dozen 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet,  1 0 
cents.  C.  H.  KEEFER  & CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio. 


OORANG 

AIREDALES 


The  20  ih  Century 
All-Round  Dogs 


Choice  Puppy  Stock  for  Sale 

Twelve  Famous  Oorangs  at  Stud 
Also 


Oorang  Dog  Remedies 
Oorang  Dog  Biscuits 
Oorang  Dog  Supplies 

Write  for  Catalog 

Oorang  Kennels 

World*s  Largest  Airedale  Breeders 

Dept.  H LA  RUE,  OHIO 


SHOMONT  KENilLLo. 

•‘The  largest breederp^^^i  fT I V 
k of  white  collies  I I | ^l> 

^tbe world. aT i 1 I I 

I ^ I I Aces  of 

\ 'i  I I I Dog-dom. 

* i I Easy  to  train  - 

guardian  for  the 
home-  fine  shepherd  or 
dog.  Faithful  playmate, 

Seotle.  strong,  fearless.  Pairs  not 
in.  ^eciallistB— details  FREE. 
SHOMONT  KENNELS 
Box  1U6  Mooticello,  Lwa. 


$4  MAKES  PERFECT  BIRD  DOG  $4 

Ideal  Exclusive  Combination  Offer 

20ih  Century  Bird  Dog  Book  (Edr.n) 

By  Er,  Shelley 
and 

NEW  AND  IMPORTED  TRAINO  COLLAR 

Train  Your  Dog  at  Home! 

The  Book  Teaches  The  Traino  Trains 

Four  Dollars  for  Both — Postage  Prepaid 

This  combination  can  be  obtained  only  from 

FREEMAN  LLOYD,  Oscawana,  N.  Y. 

P MAKES  PERFECT  BIRD  DOG  P 


BENBOWS 


DOG 

MIXTURE 


Established  1H35 
Used  by  nearly 
40  winners  of  The 
Waterloo  Cup 
The  Great  English 
Dog  Remedy. 

Dependable  and 
harmless  and  easy  to 
administer. 

Used  by  the  leading 
English  and  Ameri- 
can Breeders,  etc.,  to 
insure  perfect  condi- 
tion, and  to  produce  

smooth  and  healthy  appearing  coats.  Invalua- 
ble in  Distemper.  In  capsule  or  liquid  form. 
Send  for  descriptive  folder 
at  dealers  or  E.  FOUGERA  &.  CO..  Inc., 
Sole  Importers,  90-92  Beekman  St.,  New  York 


In  Writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream^__^^ 
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Forest  and  Stream 


A Few  Bargains  in  Second-Hand 

Highest  Grade  Shotguns  and  Rifles 

By  THE  BEST-KNOWN  LONDON  GUNMAKERS 


Best  quality  “Monte  Carlo”  dbuble 
hammerless  12-gauge  side  lock  ejector 
trap  gun  No.  13262  with  two  pairs  Whit- 
worth Steel  barrels  by— J O S E P H 
LANG  & SONS,  in  solid  leather  leg-of- 
mutton  case,  weight  IVz  lb.  matted  rib. 
pistol  grip,  2 triggers,  30-inch  barrels, 
one  full  choke  pair,  one  slightly  less  choke 
pair,  2 %-inch  shells,  beautiful  figured 
stock  with  gold  monogram  plate,  15 
inches  long,  2-inch  drop  at  heel.  Best 
possible  engraving  and  finish.  A star 
gun,  no  better  in  the  U.  S.  Delivered 
packed  insured  and  carriage  paid.  $388.- 
50.  U.  S.  Tariff  not  included.  Marconi 
word  JOSLANG. 

Best  quality  double  hammerless  16 
gauge  side  lock  ejector  by  PURDEY  in 
solid  leather  case  with  fittings.  Weight 
5J4  lb->  29-inch  Whitworth  steel  barrels, 
improved  cylinder  boring.  Purdey  un- 
dersnap lever,  straight  hand  stock  14 
inches  long.  214-inch  drop  at  heel,  beau- 
tiful stock  and  engraving,  2 triggers.  A 
lovely  lady’s  gun,  for  quail,  etc.  De- 
livered packed,  insured  and  carriage  paid. 
$306.  U.  S.  Tariff  not  included.  Mar- 
coni word  SIXTEENPUR. 


Best  quality  “Royal  Ejector”  double 
hammerless  side  lock  12  gauge  ejector 
by  HOLLAND  & HOLLAND.  Steel 
barrels  30-inch  improved  cylinder  bor- 
ing, very  fine  straight  hand  stock,  14 
inches  long,  214-inch  drop  at  heel,  fine 
engraving.  One  of  Holland’s  master- 
pieces, as  sold  in  the  best  sporting  goods 
houses  at  $1,000.  No  case.  Delivered 
packed,  insured,  and  carriage  paid  $333. 
U.  S.  Tariff  not  included.  Marconi  word 
HOLJEC. 

A “Royal  Hammerless”  double  barrel 
.375  Cal.  Hi-power  rifle  by  HOLLAND 
& HOLLAND.  Weight  9V2  lb.  (40  grs. 
smokeless  and  270  grs.  bullet)  26-inch 
barrels  with  standard  and  two-leaf  rear 
sights,  ivory  bead  front  sight,  fine  pistol 
grip  stock,  with  cheek  piece,  and  rubber 
butt  plate,  14%  inches  long,  snap  fore- 
end finely  checkered,  trap  in  pistol  grip 
with  spare  strikers  and  front  sight. 
Beautifully  engraved,  a fine  leather  box 
case,  new  except  case  travel-stained.  A 
grand  rifle  for  any  U.  S.  game.  A gift 
at  $278 — delivered,  packed,  insured,  and 
carriage  paid.  U.  S.  Tariff  not  included. 
Marconi  word  HOLRIF. 


A double  .500  Cal.  hammerless  ejector 
black  powder  express  rifle  by  WEST- 
LEY  RICHARDS,  in  fine  oak'  and 
leather  case  with  complete  set  of  reload- 
ing tools  and  implements.  Weight  9% 
lbs.  28-inch  barrels  with  standard  and  leaf 
rear  sights,  silver  bead  front  sight,  pistol 
grip  stock  14%  inches  long,  rubber  butt 
plate  and  cheek  piece,  finely  figured, 
checkered  and  engraved.  Takes  125  grs. 
black  powder  or  its  equivalent  in  suit- 
able smokeless  and  380  grs.  solid  or  340 
grs.  hollow  point  bullets.  A moose  or 
grizzly  hit  with  this  rifle  wilts  up  like 
an  empty  sack.  These  large-caliber 
black  powder  express  rifles  while  super- 
seded by  cordite  rifles  for  elephant  and 
hard-skinned  big  game  are  still  perfect 
for  deer,  bear,  and  soft-skinned  big 
game.  They  are  the  best  value  in  fine 
firearms  obtainable.  Price  delivered. 


packed  and  insured,  carriage  paid  $80. 
G.  S.  Tariff  not  included.  Marconi  word 
WESTRIC. 


Revolvers  and  pistols  once  the  prop- 
erty of  the  late  Walter  Winans,  the 
famous  American  revolver  shot,  and  Re- 
volver Champion  of  England  for  5 con- 
secutive years. 

Two  .38  Cal.  s/a  Revolvers  Nos.  620 
and  1569  by  Smith  & Wesson,  beautifully 
engraved  and  thickly  plated  with  gold, 
mother  of  pearl  grips  engraved  “N.  R.  A. 
Meeting  Bisley,  1891  (1892),  Smith  & 
Wesson  Revolver  Competition,  won  by 
Walter  Winans.”  Length  of  barrels  6% 
inches.  Price  free  by  mail  $50  each,  U.  S. 
Tariff  not  included.  Marconi  words 
WINBIS  AND  WINLEY. 


One  .44  Cal.  s/a  revolver  by  Smith  & 
Wesson  No.  33874 — 6%-inch  barrel,  beau- 
tifully engraved  and  inlaid  with  gold  lil- 
ies. Price  $25,  free  by  mail.  U.  S.  Tariff 
not  included.  Marconi  word  WINLIL. 


One  Stevens  single  shot  pistol  No.  132 

for  Stevens  .25  Cartridge,  Conlin  model, 
10-inch  barrel,  weight  3 lb.  2 oz.  beauti- 
fully engraved  and  gold  plated  all  over. 
Price  $25,  free  by  mail.  U.  S.  Tariff  not 
included.  Marconi  word  WINSTEV. 


One  Pair  Colt  new  .38  revolvers  2 Jo- 
ined barrels  carved  and  silver-plated, 
with  mother  of  pearl  grips,  in  veh'et-Iined 
mahogany  case.  Price  $25,  free  by  mail. 
U.  S.  Tariff  not  included.  Marconi  word 
WINCOLTS. 

All  the  foregoing  are  prizes  won  by 
Walter  Winans,  are  in  perfect  condition 
and  wonderful  bargains. 

For  collectors.  A few  fine  flint  lock  d b 
guns,  one  a genuine  Manton,  several  fine 
d b percussion  muzzle  loaders,  and  some 
d/b  large  caliber  b/1  pistols.  Write  for 
particulars  and  let  me  know  your  wants. 
Other  best  grade  London  double  ejectors 
by  Purdey,  Grant,  Boss  and  London 
makers;  also  some  fine  hunting  rifles. 

Cable  by  Marconi  deferred  to — ENE- 
WITT  LONDON  any  of  the  Marconi 
words  at  the  end  of  any  of  the  goods  de- 
scribed, with  the  cash,  and  your  name 
and  address,  and  the  gun  will  be  mailed 
the  same  day  or  your  cash  returned  with- 
out your  wasting  money  on  cabling  any 
other  words. 

I am  out  for  building  up  a permanent 
business  with  my  many  American  shoot- 
ing friends,  based  on  fine  goods  and 
square  dealing.  I can’t  do  this  by  play- 
ing any  hanky  panky  and  am  not  fool 
enough  to  think  I could  get  away  with 
it  more  than  once.  Most  of  you  met 
me  at  Caldwell  and  Camp  Perry  in  the 
B.  S.  A.  and  Small-bore  show.  My  office 
expenses  are  small,  I am  in  an  excep- 
tional position  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
best  second-hand  firearms  here,  I can 
gauge  American  tastes  and  needs  pretty 
well.  I guarantee  all  the  foregoing  as 
absolutely  genuine  perfect  arms  equal 
to  new,  unfaked  in  any  way,  and  cheap 
at  the  price. 

I will  execute  any  buying  commission 
for  any  other  firearms  or  articles,  getting 
you  the  lowest  price  and  shipping  by 
the  safest,  quickest  and  cheapest  routes. 


E.  NEWITT,  121  St.  Stephen’s  House,  Westminster,  London. 

Marconi  deferred  grams  to  ENEWITT  LONDON  10c  a word. 

In  WriUng  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will 


PLANS  FOR  A SINK  BOX 

{Continued  from  page  449) 

but  have  never,  unfortunately,  seen  one. 
I don’t  know  why  they  are  not  all  built 
that  way.  If  one  is  a good  contortion- 
ist, he  can  twist  his  body  around  and 
cover  about  one-third  of  the  circle  from 
the  “lie-down  box.”  If  he  is  an  acrobat 
and  adept  at  throwing  his  legs  outside 
on  the  deck  in  some  fraction  of  a second, 
he  can  cover  a little  more.  From  the  sit- 
up  box,  however,  he  stands  on  his  feet 
when  shooting,  can  easily  cover  most  of 
the  horizon  and  has  all  the  advantages 
of  shooting  in  the  upstanding  position. 

Sit  down  behind  the  trap  some  day 
with  your  feet  out  straight  in  front  of 
you  and  you  will  agree  with  me.  You’ll 
miss  a lot  of  “clays.”  Of  course  this 
type  of  box  requires  more  water  to  float. 
The  sketch  gives  dimensions  for  such  a 
box.  The  platform  should  be  about  the 
same  as  the  other.  The  seat  should  be 
adjusted  to  keep  the  sitter’s  head  just 
below  the  top. 

All  boxes  have  aprons,  or  “fenders” 
attached  to  the  sides  and  front  or 
“head.”  These  are  made  of  canvas  on 
wooden  frames,  are  hinged  strongly  to 
the  deck  and  serve  two  purposes.  They 
kill  the  tops  of  the  waves  and  prevent 
their  coming  aboard ; and  being  hinged, 
carry  out  the  continuity  between  the 
deck  and  the  water  so  that  there  is  no 
apparent  break  or  shadow.  The  front  or 
“head  fender”  is  large  because  as  the 
box  is  anchored  from  that  end  it  has  the 
biggest  waves  to  kill.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  canvas  must  be  strong  and 
well  fastened  to  the  deck. 

If  you  have  never  used  a box,  note 
that  it  requires  a few  cast-iron  decoys 
and  some  lead  weights  to  sink  it  to  the 
water  level,  the  amount  of  weight  de- 
pending, of  course,  on  the  weight  of  the 
occupant.  The  upper  surface  of  deck, 
aprons  and  inside  of  the  box  should  be 
painted  to  resemble  as  much  as  possible 
the  surrounding  water. 

Dwight  S.  Simpson, 

New  York. 


SCHOOL  FOR  FISHERMEN 

IT  may  interest  the  readers  of  Fore.st 
AND  Stream  to  learn  that  the  famous 
British  fly-caster,  Mr.  Fred  G.  Shaw,  has 
opened  a school  at  1304  Flatbush  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  lessons  are 
given  in  all  the  latest  intricate  methods 
of  dry  and  wet  casting  for  trout  and 
salmon. 

Also  that  Mr.  Louis  Rhead,  217  Ocean 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  be  glad 
to  answer  questions  concerning  Trout 
Food,  Trout  Habits,  Trout  Equipment 
and  Trout  Capture  for  Forest  and 
Stream  readers  during  the  winter 
months. 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKS  for  SPORTSMEN 


DOGS 

THE  AIREDALE.  By  W.  A.  Bruette.  This 
instructive  and  interesting  work  covers  the 
history,  breeding  and  training  of  these  useful 
dogs.  It  is  the  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subject.  Those  who  desire  to  train  their  dogs 
to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  either  as  com- 
panions or  for  hunting  will  find  easily  under- 
stood and  practical  instructions  on  the  subjects 
of  general  training,  retrieving,  swimming  and 
diving,  and  work  on  squirrels,  rabbits,  part- 
ridges, etc.  There  are  important  chapters  de- 
voted to  the  laws  of  breeding,  kennel  rnanage- 
ment,  preparation  for  and  handling  in  the 
show  ring,  diseases  and  treatment  and  many 
hints  and  instructions  of  great  value  to  breed- 
ers and  owners.  Price,  in  cartridge  board 
covers,  $1.00. 


HUNTING  AND  SHOOTING 
AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  No  single  gunner,  however  wide 
his  experience,  has  himself  covered  the  whole 
broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none  knows  so 
much  about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left 
for  him  to  learn.  Each  one  may  acquire  a vast 
amount  of  novel  information  by  reading  this 
complete  and  most  interesting  book.  It  de- 
scribes, with  a portrait,  every  species  of  duck, 
goose,  and  swan  known  to  North  America;  tells 
of  the  various  methods  to  capture  each,  the 
guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys  and  boats  used 
in  thet  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account  every 
published  of  the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  dog. 
About  6i)0  pages,  58  portraits  of  fowl,  8 full-page 
plates,  and  many  vignette  bead  and  tail  pieces  by 
Wiimot  Townsend.  Library  edition.  $5.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CAMP  LIFE  AND  THE  TRICKS  OF  TRAP- 
PING. By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  Compre- 
hensive hints  on  camp  shelter,  log  huts,  bark 
shanties,  woodland  beds  and  bedding,  boat  and 
canoe  building,  and  valuable  suggestions  on 
trappers’  food,  etc.,  with  extended  chaptep  on 
the  trapper's  art.  containing  all  the  "tricks.” 
Valuable  recipes  for  the  curing  and  tanning  of 
fur  skins,  etc.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  BEAVER.  By  A. 
RadclifF  Dugmore.  The  object  of  this  work  is 
to  provide  a book  on  the  subject  of  the  beaver 
free  from  exaggeration  and  not  too  technical, 
and  finally  to  call  attention  to  the  question  of 
protecting  the  most  interesting  animal  to-day 
extant.  Cloth.  $2.00. 


THE  COMPLETE  DOG  BOOK.  By  Dr.  Wm. 
A.  Bruette.  The  dogs  of  America,  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  are  fully  described 
in  this  modern  work,  written  by  an  authority 
of  international  reputation.  It  is  a book  that 
presents  in  an  entertaining  manner  the  history, 
general  characteristics,  peculiarities  and  particu- 
lar sphere  of  usefulness  of  all  of  these  breeds 
recognized  by  the  American  Kennel  Club.  The 
latest  standards  for  judging  each  breed  are 
given,  the  good  points  and  bad  points  are  set 
forth  clearly  and  are  further  elucidated  by  a 
number  of  beautiful  photographs  of  famous 
specimens  of  the  most  important  breeds.  The 
book  is  replete  with  practical  information  that 
will  enable  a man  to  determine  which  breed 
is  best  suited  to  his  wants  and  purposes  and 
how  to  select  a typical  specimen.  Particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  buying  of  pup- 
pies and  the  prospective  owner  is  told  just  what 
things  to  look  for  and  what  to  avoid  in  making 
his  selection.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

MODERN  BREAKING.  By  William  A.  Bruette. 
Probably  the  most  practical  treatise  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  the  training  of  setters 
and  pointers,  and  their  work  in  the  field.  Every 
phase  of  the  subject  has  been  carefully  covered 
and  the  important  lessons  are  illustrated  by 
photographs  from  life.  It  is  a book  well  cal- 
culated to  enable  the  amateur  to  become  a suc- 
cessful trainer  and  handler.  There  are  chap- 
ters on  The  Art  of  Training,  Setters  vs.  Point- 
ers, Selection  of  Puppies,  Naming  Dogs,  No- 
menclature, Training  Implement,  Know  Thy- 
self, First  Lessons,  Yard  Breaking,  Pointing 
Instinct,  Backing,  Ranging,  Retrieving,  Gun 
Shyness,  Faults  and  Vices,  Conditioning, 
Don’ts.  Illustrated  by  reproductions  of  Osthaus 
paintings.  Cartridge  board  cover.  $1.00. 

FISHING 

STREAMCRAFT,  AN  ANGLING  MANUAL. 
By  Dr.  George  Parker  Holden.  The  author  has 
written  a volume  which  will  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  those  of  the  angling  fraternity.  It  deals 
with  the  selection,  care,  and  rigging  of  the  rod  ; 
the  art  of  casting;  trout  habits;  lures  and  their 
use,  including  some  stream  entomology ; the 
angler’s  flies  and  how  to  tie  them,  including 
a description  of  the  most  successful  trout  and 
bass  flies.  Eight  full-page  colored  illustrations 
and  numerous  black  and  whites.  Handy  pocket 
size.  Cloth.  $2. .50. 


AMERICAN  GAME  BIRDS.  By  Chester  A. 
Reed.  Is  a book  written  especially  for  sports- 
men as  a concise  guide  to  the  identification  of 
game  birds  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Over 
one  hundred  species  of  game  birds  are  faith- 
fully depicted  by  the  c9lored  pictures,  and  the 
text  gives  considerable  idea  of  their  habits  and 
tells  where  they  are  to  be  found  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  These  illustrations  are  re- 
produced from  water-color  paintings  by  the 
author,  whose  books  on  birds  and  flowers  have 
had  the  largest  sale  of  any  ever  published  in 
this  country.  They  are  made  by  the  best  known 
process  by  one  of  the  very  first  engraving 
houses  in  the  country  and  the  whole  typography 
is  such  as  is  rarely  seen  in  any  book.  The 
cover  is  a very  attractive  and  unique  one,  a 
reproduction  of  leather  made  from  the  back  of 
a boa  constrictor  with  set-in  pictures  of  game 
birds.  50  cents. 

AMERICAN  GAME  BIRD  SHOOTING.  By 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Describe  the  habits  of 
woodcock,  nipe,  groue,  wild  turkeys,  quail  and 
all  upland  game  birds  followed  with  dog  and 
gun.  Illustrated  with  colored  plates  by  Louis 
Agassiz  Fuertes  and  numerous  drawings.  A 
work  of  interest  to  the  ornithologist  as  well  as 
the  sportsman.  $5.00. 

GUNCRAFT.  By  Wm.  A.  Bruette.  A modern 
treatise  on  guns,  gun  fitting,  ammunition,  wing 
and  trap  shooting.  The  theoretical  side  of  the 
subject  has  been  covered  with  a scientific  accu- 
racy which  makes  it  an  up-to-date  book  of  ref- 
erence, and  the  practical  side  of  wing-shooting, 
gun  fitting,  the  master  eye,  defects  in  vision 
and  other  important  questions  have  been  treat- 
ed in  a way  that  will  enable  either  the  expert 
or  the  amateur  to  determine  if  he  is  shooting 
with  a gun  that  fits  him  and  how  to  decide 
upon  one  that  does.  It  will  enable  him  to  as- 
certain why  he  misses  some  shots  and  is  suc- 
cessful with  others.  The  secrets  of  success,  in 
trap  shooting  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  in 
flight  of  the  quail,  the  jacksnipe.  the  woodcock, 
the  ruffed  grouse  and  the  duck  family  are  illus- 
trated by  drawings  and  described  in  a way  that 
will  facilitate  the  amateur  in  mastering  the  art 
of  wing  shooting.  Cartridge  board  cover, 
$1.00.  Cloth,  $2.0ii. 


THE  SPORTSMAN’S  WORKSHOP.  By  War- 
ren  H.  Miller.  A practical  how-to-make  book 
for  the  sportsman.  Working  drawings  and 
complete  descriptions  for  tent  making,  pack  and 
trail  gear,  leather  working,  camp  stoves  and 
cook  kits,  rod  repairing  and  lure  making,  decoys, 
shotgun  shell  reloading,  rifle  repairing  and  fit- 
ting with  sights,  sling  strap,  etc.,  how  to  rnake 
a gun  and  rod  cabinet,  and  how  to  equip  a 
sportsman’s  workshop.  $1.75. 

TRAPPERS’  GUIDE.  By  S.  Newhouse.  A 
manual  of  instructions  for  capturing  all  kinds 
of  fur-bearing  animals  and  for  curing  their 
skins,  with  observations  on  the  fur  trade,  hints 
on  life  in  the  woods  and  narratives  of  hunting 
excursions,  trapping;  hints  on  construction  of 
traps,  where  and  how  to  place  them ; also  hints 
on  fur  farming.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

WINTER  CAMPING.  By  Warwick  Carpenter. 

Discusses  such  subjects  as  shelter  equiprnent, 
clothing,  food,  snowshoeing,  skiing,  and  winter 
hunting,  the  wild  life  in  winter  woods,  etc. 
Illustrated.  Flex,  cloth.  $1.50. 

UNCLE  LISHA’S  SHOP.  By  Rowland  E.  Rob- 
inson. Life  in  a Corner  of  Yankeeland.  The 
shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  L^ncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a sort  of 
sportsman’s  exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fra- 
ternity expressed  it.  the  hunters  and  fishermen 
of  the  widely  scattered  neighborhood  used  to 
meet  of  evening  and  dull  outdoor  days  to 
swap  lies.”  Cloth.  187  pages.  $1.00. 

WOODCRAFT.  By  Nessmuk.  No  better  or 
more  delightful  book  for  the  help  and  guidance 
of  those  who  go  into  the  wild  for  sport  or  rec- 
reation was  ever  written.  No  one  ever  knew 
the  woods  better  than  Nessmuk  or  succeeded 
in  putting  so  much  valuable  information  into 
the  same  compass.  Camp  equipment,  camp 
making,  the  personal  kit.  camp  fires,  shelters, 
bedding.  Jishing,  cooking,  and  a thousand  and 
one  kindr'ed  topics  are  considered.  Beyond  this 
the  book  has  a quaint  charm  all  its  own.  Illus- 
trated, 160  pages.  Paper,  $1.00.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
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THE  MASTER  WILDWOOD  SPORT 

THE  TRUE  HUNTER  OF  THE  WHITETAIL  DEER  WILL  FOREGO  EVERY 
OTHER  OUTDOOR  SPORT  IN  ORDER  TO  PURSUE  A MANY-SEASONED  BUCK 

By  ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE 


SOME  men  cruise  the  sea  under  a 
white  sail;  and  some  cruise_  the 
woods  after  a white  tail.  It  is  of 
these  latter  that  I wish  to  give  some 
account,  discussing  them,  their  ways  and 
the  object  of  all  their  desires.  They  have 
an  overmastering  passion  for  the  old 
masters;  and  by  then;  I mean  those 
woodland  wearers  of  kingly  crowns.  A 
true  hunter  of  the  white  tail  will  forego 
every  other  pleasure  on  earth  for  that 
rarest  one  of  pursuing  and  taking  an  old 
rough-shod,  long-flanked,  many-seasoned 
buck,  whose  antlers,  as  he  moves,  are 
likely  to  make  an  amateur  hunter  im- 
agine that  the  woods  have  suddenly  been 
set  in  motion. 

It  was  as  a lad  of  nine  on  a Carolina 
plantation  that  I had  my  first  encounter 
with  a buck;  and  let  me  add  that  these 
first  meetings  are  liable  to  be  concus- 
sions. If  a man  is  ever  in  danger  of 
being  attacked  by  acute  mania,  it  is  when 
his  initial  stag  heads  his  way.  The 
negroes  in  the  South  have  an  expression 
which  they  apply  to  any  unaccountable 
and  fatal  sickness;  they  call  it  “the  take- 
off.” That  is  what  buck-fever  is. 

A brief  account  of  this  hunt  may  be  in 
order  because  it  illustrates  many  of  the 
changes  and  chances  of  deer  hunting  in 
general.  After  all,  a wise  old  stag,  find 
him  where  you  will,  is  the  same  wildly 
intelligent  and  crafty  creature. 

The  business  happened  on  my  home 
plantation,  more  than  thirty  years 
ago.  For  a long  time  I had  been  pleading 
with  my  father  to  take  me  deer  hunting, 
and  when  he  consented  I was  almost 
overcome  by  my  responsibility.  I im- 
agined that  if  I let  a deer  pass  me  the 
end  of  the  world  would  be  a natural  and 
speedy  consequence.  The  weapon  with 
which  I was  armed  was  not  designed  for 
big  game.  It  was  a little  single-barreled 
shotgun,  with  no  sight,  and  with  a de- 
cided bend  in  the  barrel.  One  day,  while 
crawling  after  some  doves  in  the  corn- 


HERE is  no  other  big -game 
animal  which  is  notv  so  wide- 
ly distributed  over  the  continent 
of  North  America  as  the  whitetail 
deer,  and  for  that  reason  it  holds 
the  attention  of  a great  many 
sportsmen. 

From  an  experience  of  many 
years  among  the  wild  deer  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Mr. 
Rutledge  has  given  the  readers  of 
Forest  and  Stream  a comprehen- 
sive description  of  hunting  meth- 
ods throughout  the  country. — 
[Editors.] 


field,  I had  by  mischance  thrust  the 
muzzle  in  the  earth  and,  without  know- 
ing that  it  was  choked,  had  fired  it, 
bursting  it  badly.  The  plantation  black- 


A Pennsylvania  stag  head  with  24 
points  and  a spread  of  27  inches 


smith  had  filed  the  end  smooth  and  I 
had  learned,  when  sighting,  to  make  due 
allowance  for  the  twist  and  the  list. 

As  I stood  on  my  first  deer-stand,  every 
sight  and  sound,  every  flash  and  shadow 
that  varies  the  light  of  the  woodland  was 
vividly  alive  to  me.  I looked  so  hard  at 
the  drive  that  the  trees  in  it  seemed  to 
come  up  to  me.  I saw  tiny  warblers 
busily  searching  in  the  giant  pines  for 
their  fairy  fare.  The  towhee  hopping 
about  in  the  thicket-edge  and  rustling 
the  dead  leaves,  the  cautious  crows,  caw- 
ing at  me  persistently  from  a safe  dis- 
tance, the  insolent  sharp-shinned  hawk, 
circling  high  above  the  murmuring  pines 
— each  in  turn  caught  my  attention  but 
failed  to  hold  my  interest.  I was  after 
deer;  but  of  deer  I saw  no  sign.  After  a 
while  I heard  our  skilful  negro  driver 
whistle  to  the  hounds.  Soon  one  hound 
struck  what  might  ha^•e  been  a mazy  fox- 
trail,  and  my  heart  began  a very  exalted 
beating.  My  eyes  were  fixed  with  the 
utmost  intentness  on  the  head  of  the 
drive. 

Suddenly,  three  hundred  yards  away, 
and  straight  ahead  of  me,  the  bay-bushes 
silently  parted;  there  stood  a splendid 
buck,  his  great  antlers  towering  in  the 
pale  winter  sunshine.  His  chest  looked 
shaggy  and  dark.  A moment  later  the 
dogs  opened  in  full  cry,  and  the  buck 
with  a single  bound  cleared  the  thicket 
and  headed  for  me.  As  he  broke  cover, 
he  disclosed  behind  him  a smaller  deer 
with  peg-horns. 

The  chorus  of  the  hounds  rose  high ; 
the  cautious  crows  left  their  perches  and 
flew  away,  cawing  discordantly.  On 
came  the  two  splendid  creatures  of  the 
wild,  and  I was  the  only  obstacle  in 
their  path — I and  my  little  twisted  gun. 
My  father  had  warned  me  never  to  fol- 
low a deer  with  my  gun,  but  rather  to 
pick  an  open  space  between  two  pines 
and  to  pull  down  on  the  trigger  the 
moment  the  deer  darkened  it.  It  was 
sound  advice  to  a youngster  on  a broad- 
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self  and  my  brother.  Though  he  was 
completely  crippled,  he  managed  to  keep 
that  distance  until  he  reached  water. 
This  he  swam,  and  thus  he  escaped. 
However,  a week  later  he  was  found  by 
a negro,  who  brought  my  brother  his 
magnificent  antlers.  . . . The  point  of 
the  story,  however,  is  this : as  the  buck 
was  making  off  painfullly  he  had  his  tail 
mashed  in  tight  against  his  haunches,  and 
at  every  effort  the  tip  of  it  would  be 
flicked  like  that  of  a goat.  . . . Both  my 
brother  and  I were  of  the  opinion  that 
such  a tail-motion  was  an  infallible  sign 
of  a serious,  probably  mortal,  wound. 

It  often  happens  that  a deer  when  shot 
at  will  stop ; but  he  will  not  stop  thus 
if  he  is  hit.  I knew  a deer  to  come  out 
to  a green  stander  and  actually  to  pose 
on  a little  hillock  in  front  of  him.  At 
the  first  barrel  the  deer  simply  wheeled 
around,  presenting  the  other  broadside. 
Of  course,  I am  not  saying  that  all 
deer  are  so  considerate  of  the  amateur 
hunter.  It  also  happens  that  when  two 
deer  are  running  together  and  one  is 


A double  shot  on  spike-horn  bucks 

handle  the  biggest  buck  if  the  distance  is 
at  all  reasonable  and  if  the  aim  of  the 
hunter  is  decent.  . . . But  regarding  the 
rifle,  I must  add  that  man}"  friends  of 
mine  who  use  it  for  deer  tell  me  that, 
while  they  can  usually  discern,  on  ac- 
count of  the  bullet’s  heavy  shocking 
power,  whether  at  deer  has  been  struck, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  a deer 
will  carry  a rifle-wound  with  apparently 
as  much  unconcern  as  he  bears  away  a 
wound  from  a shotgun. 


often  it  is  not.  Some  hunters  claim  that 
if  a deer  slaps  down  his  tail  at  the  crack 
of  the  gun  or  of  the  rifle  he  is  reached; 
but  on  a good  many  occasions  I have 
seen  mortally  wounded  deer  sail  off  in 
grand  and  standard  style.  Some  of  these 
were  actually  shot  through  the  heart. 
In  more  than  one  instance  I have  myself 
seen  deer  run  with  normal  grace  and 
vigor  for  a distance  of  a hundred  yards, 
though  shot  clear  through  the  heart.  If 
a deer  blunders  when  you  fire,  the 
chances  are  that  you  have  spoken  the 
message  to  him.  Some  hunters  say  that 
if  he  changes  his  step  he  is  struck.  I 
once  was  told  by  my  brother  of  a curious 
experience  he  had  with  a master  buck. 

Seven  deer  came  out  to  him,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  do  some  select- 
ing. First,  of  course,  he  chose  the  old 
herd-buck,  or  what  the  English  call  the 
hart-royal.  The  open  barrel  accounted 
for  him;  the  choke  barrel  took  care  of 
a forky-horn  as  the  herd  swept  wildly 
past  through  the  broom-grass  of  the  level 
pineland.  But  at  the  second  barrel  the 
old  man  of  the  forest  recovered  himself. 
He  got  up  off  the  ground  and  made  a 
run  of  some  fifty  yards,  putting  a dis- 
tance of  a hundred  yards  between  him- 


A  trophy  from  the  swamp 


driver,  came’  dashing  up 
on  horseback.  I had  the 
keenest  desire  just  then 
for  foreign  travel ; China 
seemed  to  appeal  to  me. 

“Dat’s  the  grandpa 
old  buck,”  the  driver 
said;  “I  hope  you  is  done 
darken  he  eye.” 

Though  there  was  not 
much  hope  in  his  voice, 
he  honored  me  by  dis- 
mounting and  looking 
for  blood  - signs.  Sud- 
denly he  cried  out  and  fell  on  his  knees 
in  the  pine-straw. 

“You  hit  him!”  he  cried.  Then,  be- 
cause by  nature  he  was  more  Indian  than 
negro,  he  whirled  himself  on  his  horse 
and  was  gone  like  a shot  after  the  dogs. 

“I  can’t  hear  the  hounds,”  father  said. 
“Son,  I believe  they  have  him.” 

Half  a mile  from  where  I had  shot  we 
found  the  buck  stone-dead ; the  hounds 
were  lolling  about  in  self-satisfied  tri- 
umph. Since  that  day  I have  hunted 
deer  more  or  less  continuously,  and  have 
had  some  rewards ; but  the  thrill  of 
that  moment  when  we  gathered  about 
the  fallen  monarch  has  never  been  ap- 
proached. The  first  deer  seems  somehow 
to  belong  to  a very  much  superior  race 
to  all  the  other  deer  that  a man  in  a life- 
time of  hunting  takes. 


The  behavior  of  this  buck  in  running, 
apparently  unhurt,  for  so  great  a dis- 
tance constitutes  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
all  deer-hunting.  It  is  sometimes  pos- 
sible to  tell  when  a deer  is  struck,  but 


Changing  the  luck  on  a Southern  deer  hunt 


side  shot  The  deer  would  pass  on  my 
right ; I leveled  my  gun  on  an  aperture 
between  two  tall  rosemary  pines.  Sud- 
denly the  great  buck  launched  himself 
into  the  opening.  I fired.  ...  To  my 
unutterable  chagrin,  through  the  wall  of 
smoke  that  my  black  powder  hdd  thrown 
up,  I descried  both  bucks  serenely  con- 
tinuing their  masterful  march.  The  dogs 
then  stormed  by  me  like  a living  whirl- 
wind. In  a few  moments  the  two  old 
deer  hunters,  my  father  and  the  negro 


shot  down  the  -other  may  stop  within  a 
short  distance,  waiting  for  its  comrade. 
Some  hunters  are  deceived  by  this  matter 
into  believing  that  the  one  shot  has  killed 
one  deer  and  crippled  the  second.  If, 
after  being  shot  at,  deer  separate,  the 
chances  are  that  one  has  been  hit.  Yet 
I have  seen  two  old  beautiful  bucks  run 
together  for  half  an  hour  and  then  de- 
cide to  separate,  probably  thinking  such 
a maneuver  a puzzler  for  the  hounds. 


WHAT  I have  said  concerning  the 
effect  of  shot  upon  deer,  and  their 
remarkable  capacity  for  carrying,  some- 
times, a deadly  wound  without  showing 
it,  applies  particularly  to  buckshot.  Even 
a hunter  ought  to  be  truthful;  and  I ad- 
mit that  I have  not  hunted  deer  much 
with  a rifle.  In  fact,  there  is  a distinct 
tendency  nowadays  to  return  to  the  shot- 
gun for  deer.  Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersey  demand  it;  throughout  the  South 
the  shotgun  is  used  because  of  the  level 
nature  of  the  country  and  because  the 
woods  and  swamps  are  so  dense  that 
shots  really  out  of  gunshot  range  are  not 
often  afforded.  There  is  strong  senti- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  now  for  a law  in- 
sisting upon  the  shotgun.  I believe  that 
no  State  would  lose  by  its  adoption;  it 
certainly  is,  for  man,  a 
less  deadly  weapon  than 
the  high-power  rifle ; and 
for  deer  it  is  sufficiently 
hard-hitting.  The  popu- 
lar theory  that  a shotgun 
is  too  light  for  deer  is  un- 
sound. A long-barreled 
gun  properly  loaded  will 
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Hunting  the  elusive,  crafty,  almost  magic  creature  of  our  North  American  wilds 


But  this  discussion  of  wounds  and  the 
like  ought  to  be  closed  with  something- 
like a summary.  What  may  be  consid- 
ered the  most  vulnerable  parts  of  a deer? 
This  is  usually  the  list,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  relative  importance : the  brain,  the 
neck,  the  heart,  the  paunch.  Many  an 
old  deer-hunter  has  expressed  to  me  the 
belief  that,  after  a fatal  head-wound,  a 
wound  in  the  neck  is  most  liable  to  bring- 
down a deer.  The  old  saying,  “Get  it  in 
the  neck,’’  with  all  that  it  implies,  is 
very  true.  A heart-wound,  of  course,  is 
going  to  prove  fatal,  yet  a deer  may  ac- 
tually escape  with  it.  Most  deer  which 
get  away  to  die  or  which  are  overhauled 
after  long  chases  are  either  wounded  in 
the  paunch  or  else  have  a broken  leg. 

One  experience  of  this  nature  was  so 
remarkable  that  I shall  here  recount  it. 
A very  fine  stag,  a ten-pointer,  was 
started  and  he  came  within  about  fifty 
yards  of  a stander.  He  fired,  and  the 
deer  went  on ; but  I,  being  on  the  next 
stand  and  watching  the  whole  perform- 
ance intently,  saw  the  deer’s  right  fore- 
leg fly  up.  We  therefore  let  the  hounds 
follow  the  buck,  which  they  did  in  grand 
style,  sweeping  a long  curve  of  more  than 
three  miles.  So  hot  was  the  pace  and 
so  well  did  the  stag  keep  his  distance 
that  I began  to  doubt  whether  my  eyes 
had  played  me  true.  However,  he  at  last 
bore  for  the  river ; then  I knew  that  he 
probably  had  been  wounded. 

We  followed  fast,  but  the  chase  was 
so  far  ahead  that  we  knew  the  deer 
would  take  the  water  before  we  came 
within  sight.  Yet  when  we  came  near 
the  river  we  heard  the  pack  baying.  It 
seemed  to  me  remarkable  that  the  dogs 
should  bay  on  the  brink  of  deep-flowing- 
water,  beyond  which  lay  safety  for  the 
deer.  Yet  when  we  came  up,  that  was 
exactly  what  was  happening.  And  the 
cause  of  it  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able incidents  of  deer-hunting  which  has 
ever  come  under  my  observation.  It 
seems  that  as  the  wounded  buck  had 
taken  the  tide  he  had  had  to  swim  under 
a few  bushes,  and  down  among  these  a 
huge  grapevine  was  draped  in  long  folds. 
It  was  suspended  from  a giant  cypress 
that  stood  on  the  bank.  In  his  haste  and 
distraction  the  buck  let  a loop  of  the  vine 
catch  his  horns  fairly  about  the  brows. 
Behind  him  on  the  bank  were  the  hounds, 
informing  him  that  they  had  come  to  call. 
Every  time  the  buck  would  swim  out  a 
certain  distance  the  tightened  vine  would 
draw  him  back;  then  again  his  maneuver 
would  be  repeated.  It  was  a wild  and  a 
pathetic  sight.  Of  course,  we  quickly 
put  the  fine  old  creature  out  of  his  strug- 
gles. The  horns  of  that  stag  are  now  in 
my  collection ; and  the  savage  rubbing 
of  the  grapevine  on  the  beading  just  be- 
low the  brow-tines  is  plainly  discernible. 
To  us  he  has  always  been  known  as  “the 
grapevine  buck.” 

N discussing  deer-hunting  as  a sport  it 

seems  to  me  that  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  its  interest  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the  game  pursued. 
I have,  for  instance,  no  ambition  to  hunt 
wallabys,  and  my  interest  in  groundhogs 
is  tenuous.  But  I hope  to  be  a stag  fol- 
lower as  long  as  I can  see  a sight.  This 


feeling  I attribute  to  the  character  of 
the  deer  — that  noble,  elusive,  crafty, 
wonderful  denizen  of  the  wilds,  the  pur- 
suit of  which  is  surely  the  master  sport 
of  the  huntsman.  These  things  being 
true,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  examine 
somewhat  closely  the  habits  of  the  ani- 
mal, for  such  an  examination  will  not 
only  be  interesting,  but  it  may  lead  to 
better  hunting.  Assuredly  the  poorest 
deer-hunter  is  always  the  man  who 
knows  least  about  the  deer.  And  other 
things  being  equal,  he  who  really  knows 
the  deer  and  his  ways  will  be  surest  to 
prosper  in  his  pursuit. 

I think  there  is  no  other  creature  so 
large  which  lives  so  silently,  secretively 
and  effacingly.  Many  a time  deer  will 
live  close  to  settlements,  yet  their  pres- 
ence may  for  a long  time  be  unguessed. 
They  are  by  no  means  shy  of  noises  when 
they  understand  them.  I remember  well 
with  what  misgivings  I once  saw  a saw- 
mill erected  near  the  end  of  one  of  my 
favorite  deer-drives.  Yet,  despite  all 
the  howling  of  the  mill,  the  shouting  of 
the  teamsters,  the  hammering  and  pound- 
ing about  the  mill  yard,  the  deer  soon 
became  accustomed  to  the  racket.  About 
two  months  after  this  particular  mill  was 
established  I started  as  many  deer  as 
usual  in  its  vicinity ; one  old  stag  I 
bounced  out  of  the  bays  not  more  than 
a hundred  yards  from  the  mill.  I once 
knew  of  a herd  of  about  seven  deer  that 
lived  in  a strip  of  woods  between  two 
settlements  and  they  fattened  on  the 
crops  of  both  communities.  All  this 
proves  that  the  whitetail  is  a remarkable 
skulker.  More  deer  escape  enemies  by 
skulking  than  by  running.  In  fact,  a 
deer  does  not  readily  run  and  jump.  It 


can  and  will ; but  if  left  alone,  it  will 
just  steal  along  noiselessly,  push  its  way 
cautiously  through  bushes,  float  lightly 
over  obstacles,  wander  delicately  through 
the  lonely  night  forest. 

In  most  cases,  unless  hard  pushed,  a 
deer  will  run  under  an  obstacle  where 
possible  in  preference  to  leaping  it.  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  deer  run  under  a 
strand  of  barbed  wire  not  more  than  two 
and  a half  feet  off  the  ground,  and  have 
observed  them  do  the  same  thing  under 
a hurricane-thrown  log.  Of  course, 
sometimes  the  grand  show  or  main  circus 
conies  off:  a deer  will  set  sail  (the  ne- 
groes of  the  plantation  say  “ca’  sail,” 
meaning  carry  sail),  that  white  banner 
will  be  stiffly  erected,  and  of  all  the  run- 
ning and  jumping  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life,  a genuinely  startled  buck  or  doe 
will  show  it  to  you.  Occasionally  a deer 
when  first  started — and  this  applies  espe- 
cially to  a wise  old  stag — will  take  one 
tremendous  leap  as  if  to  get  his  bearings 
from  an  elevation.  I have  seen  this  done 
but  twice,  and  I have  seen  hundreds  of 
deer  start  from  their  beds.  Some  hunt- 
ers claim  that  it  is  a special  maneuver. 
I have  never  been  able  to  decide  whether 
it  is  that  or  merely  a major  reaction 
from  a man-size  scare.  Whatever  it  may 
be,  it  is  one  of  those  sights  that  is  genu- 
inely memorable  among  woodland  pic- 
tures. 

F a deer’s  behavior  before  being 
started  from  its  bed  I can  give  some 
idea  from  personal  observation.  A white- 
tail,  especially  an  old  buck,  may  lie  ver}'- 
close  if  he  thinks  he  may  be  passed  over. 
I remember  seeing  one  lying  far  under 
{Continued  on  page  506) 


DAYS  WITH  A BEAVER  TRAPPER 

OBSERVATIONS  OF  A NATURALIST  FOLLOWING  A TRAP-LINE  ALONG 
THE  MOUNTAIN  RIVERS  OF  NORTHERN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

By  HENRY  BAN NON 


IN  “A  Naturalist’s  Voyage,”  Darwin 
says  that  if  the  love  of  the  chase  is 
an  inherent  delight  in  man — a relic 
of  an  instinctive  passion — he  is  sure 
the  pleasure  of  living  in  the  open  air, 
with  the  sky  for  a roof  and  the  ground 
for  a table,  is  part  of  the  same  feeling; 
that  it  is  the  savage  returning  to  his 
wild  and  native  habits.  Gilbert  White, 
in  “Natural  History  of  Selborne,”  says 
that  it  is  impossible,  even  by  penal  laws, 
to  extinguish  the  inherent  spirit  for 
hunting  in  human  nature. 

It  was  this  inherent  delight,  or  inher- 
ent spirit,  that  led  me  to  go  hunting  with 
a beaver  trapper.  My  ex- 
perience and  observations  have 
increased  my  admiration  for 
the  beaver,  and  have  enabled 
me  to  better  grasp  what  I may 
read  touching  this  subject. 

Much  has  been  written  con- 
cerning the  beaver  and  his 
ways ; his  relation  to  discovery 
and  exploration,  and  his  in- 
fluence upon  the  development 
of  America  have  been  duly 
recorded.  It  was  beaver  fur 
that  lured  the  early  explorers 
into  the  unknown  land  west  of 
the  Alleghenies,  along  the 
streams  that  have  their 
sources  upon  both  sides  of  the 
Rockies,  also,  into  Canada  and 
the  wilderness  north  to  Hud- 
son’s Bay.  What  followed  in 
the  wake  of  these  explorers  is 
well  known  to  history. 

In  regions  easily  accessible 
to  man,  beaver  are  readily  ex- 
terminated ; therefore,  wise 
legislation  has  established  only 
limited  areas  in  which  they 
may  be  taken.  In  territory 
where  beaver  trapping  is  per- 
mitted the  open  season  is 
periodical.  Such  limitation 
maintains  the  supply.  My  ob- 
servations were  made  during 
an  open  season  upon  mountain 
rivers  in  northern  British 
Columbia.  Those  rivers,  with 
their  whirlpools,  rapids,  glacial  silt,  and 
the  bird  life  that  abounds  along  their 
courses,  recall  Virgil’s  description  of  the 
Tiber : 

“With  whirlpools  dimpl’d;  and  with 
downward  force 

That  drove  the  sand  along,  he  took  his 
way. 

And  rolled  his  yellow  billows  to  the  sea. 
About  him,  and  above,  and  round  the 
wood. 

The  birds  that  haunt  the  border  of  his 
flood ; 

That  bath’d  within,  or  bask’d  upon  his 
side. 

To  tuneful  songs  their  narrow  throats 
applied.” 


(ENTERED  upon  the  trapping  grounds 
in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  warm  sun 
had  released  the  streams  from  their  icy 
coverlids.  There  I found  a new  life,  a 
new  world,  and  a new  people.  The  trap- 
per and  I ascended  the  main  stream  to 
a tributary  upon  which  he  intended  to 
close  the  trapping  season  which  ended 
May  fifteenth.  On  our  journey  we 
passed  several  trappers’  camps.  The 
men  were  a sturdy,  happy  lot,  living  in 
various  modes.  Some  lived  in  tents, 
others  in  little  log  cabins  built  for  use 
only  during  the  trapping  seasons,  and  one 
outfit  was  sheltered  merely  by  a wickiup. 


All  had  small  boats  and  some  had  dogs 
that  had  brought  supplies  over  the  ice 
and  snow  to  the  trapping  grounds. 
There  were  sourdoughs  who  had  not 
been  outside  for  a quarter  of  a century; 
there  were  men  who  had  been  in  the 
first  line  trenches  in  France;  there  were 
prospectors  trapping  for  a grubstake  and 
there  were  Indians  and  half-breeds.  Their 
camps  were  strung  along  the  river  for 
more  than  a hundred  miles.  There  was 
a spirit  of  most  friendly  rivalry  among 
them ; and  each  outfit  that  we  met  on 
our  way  upstream  wished  to  know  how 
many  skins  had  been  stretched  by  those 
below.  What  the  market  price  would  be 
was  also  a subject  of  much  serious  con- 
versation. Each  was  ready  to  help  the 


other,  and  all  were  willing  to  extend  ' 
hospitality  to  me.  Their  resourcefulness  ' 
in  contending  with  the  forces  of  nature  i 
calls  for  one’s  highest  respect. 

One  night  we  stayed  in  a cabin  occu-  ■ 
pied  by  a trapper  and  his  wife.  As  we  I 
were  quite  late,  we  fired  a rifle  to  notify  I 
them  of  our  approach.  The  response 
was  a chorus  from  the  dogs  and  the  j 
cheerful  glow  from  the.  opened  door  of 
the  distant  cabin  which  was  located  in  a | 
grove  of  large  spruce  trees,  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  river.  The  scene  re- 
minded me  of  Remington’s  picture  of 
Antoine’s  cabin.  ' 

As  the  snow  was  still  two  i 
or  three  feet  deep,  and  not 
sufficiently  crusted  by  the  frost 
to  bear  our  weight,  it  took  ; 
some  effort  for  us  to  travel,  i 
though  the  occupants  of  the  j 
cabin  moved  with  ease  upon  ) 
their  snowshoes.  We  were  i 
bade  come  in;  and  after  sup-  I 
per  we  spread  our  beds  on  the  | 
floor  for  the  night,  while  the  ' 
trapper  stretched  a blanket  be- 
fore his  bunk  that  his  wife 
might  retire  with  becoming 
modesty.  “We’ll  fix  this  up 
like  a Pullman,”  said  he.  , 
Whether  Pullman  got  his  idea  ' 
from  a trapper,  or  the  trapper  ; 
got  the  idea  from  Pullman,  I 
do  not  know. 

This  man  and  his  wife  also 
put  into  operation  the  practice 
of  another  great  corporation. 
They  followed  the  teachings 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pan}'^:  the  wife  removed  the 
hides  from  the  beaver  trapped 
by  the  husband,  and  dressed 
and  stretched  them.  She  took  j 
far  more  pains  with  her  work 
than  did  any  of  the  trappers. 
As  a result,  her  beaver  pelts 
were  as  white  and  dry  as 
drumheads  and  the  fur  was 
thoroughly  cleansed.  The 
Hudson’s  Bay  factor  not  only  | 
complimented  her  upon  her  painstaking- 
work  but  paid  her  a little  more  than  he 
did  the  others. 

During  the  recent  era  of  excessively 
high  prices  for  fur,  British  Columbia 
wisely  prohibited  beaver  trapping.  The 
prices  were  so  abnormal  that  the  tempta- 
tion even  to  exterminate  was  obvious.  ; 
Convertibility  into  easy  money  is  the  ' 
most  destructive  enemy  of  the  fur- 
bearsr.  During  a closed  season  I was 
in  this  same  region.  The  few  trappers 
then  there  were  those  who  had  gathered 
their  winter’s  harvest  of  marten,  mink, 
fox,  and  lynx  and  were  waiting  the  open- 
ing of  navigation.  Other  game,  such  as 
geese,  ducks  and  grouse  was  very  tame 
because  not  persistently  hunted.  With 
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the  presence  of  many  beaver  trappers, 
however,  I found  such  game  to  be  both 
wild  and  wai'y;  for  the  beaver  trapper 
lives  off  the  land.  The  trapper  and  the 
prospector  believes,  and  he  is  right,  that 
game  is  for  their  use  and  that  domestic 
animals  are  for  the  use  of  the  man  of 


The  trap  is  submerged 
between  the  stakes 

the  settlements  and  the 
cities.  Consequently, 
the  trapper  knows  no 
game  laws  and  kills  as 
his  necessities  require. 

The  city  hunter  kills 
for  trophies  of  the  trip, 
but  the  trapper  kills 
for  food.  The  one  kills 
for  show,  the  other 
kills  for  use.  The  In- 
dian at  such  remote 
places  as  Liard  Post 
fails  to  obey  regula- 
tions prohibiting  the 
killing  of  beaver.  He 
brings  them  to  market  abandoned 

in  spite  of  a prohibi- 
tory law;  for  they  se- 
cure for  him  food,  blankets  and  traps. 
The  provincial  government  was  practi- 
cally under  necessity  of  buying  the  In- 
dian’s catch  during  the  closed  season, 
and  this  it  did,  paying  ten  dollars  for  a 
large  skin  and  five  dollars  for  a small 
one.  They  were  worth  much  more,  but 
to  pay  their  value  would  increase  the 
Indian’s  catch  without  any  appreciable 
benefit  to  him,  for  invariably  the  Indian 
wastes  his  surplus  funds. 

UR  permanent  camp  was  on  the 
shore  of  a glacial  torrent;  a wild 
stream  that  wound  its  course  through  a 
valley,  one  to  two  miles  in  width.  The 
valley  floor  was  of  boulders  and  sand, 
ground  from  the  mountains  by  the  ir- 
resistible power  of  the  hardest  ice.  In 
flood  time  the  torrent  cuts  new  channels 
at  the  bends,  and  the  old  ones  become 
sloughs  containing  tamed  waters.  When 
the  wind  blows,  great  clouds  of  stinging 
sands  sweep  over  the  valley  like  driving 


sheets  of  rain  in  a summer  storm.  Cot- 
tonwood and  willows  line  the  sloughs 
and  grow  in  extensive,  but  scattered  flats 
throughout  the  valley.  The  inner  bark 
of  these  trees  is  the  food  of  the  beaver. 

To  trap  beaver  successfully,  the  trap- 
per must  understand  the  nature  and  the 
ways  of  this  cunning  animal.  In  such 
knowledge  my  companion  was  expert, 
and  consequently  successful.  During  the 
season  of  1921-22,  he  caught  more  beaver 
than  did  any  other  trapper  within  a 
radius  of  a hundred  miles  of  his  cabin. 
No  hunting  is  more  interesting  than  that 
of  the  trapper.  He  must  match  his  wits 
against  the  cunning  and  the  wary.  Per- 
force he  is  a naturalist.  The  trapper’s 
thoughts  each  morning  are  woven  about 
his  luck  for  the  day;  the  pot  of  gold  at 
the  end  of  his  rainbow.  Hope,  the  hope 
of  the  capture  of  that  which  brings  the 
daily  bread,  springs  eternal  on  the  trap 
line. 

Beavers  live  either  on  the  banks  of 
streams  and  feed  upon  the  bark  of  trees 


beaver  dam,  showing  break  made  by  the 
impounding  stream 

and  brush  along  their  shores  or  they  live 
in  lodges  that  they  build  in  ponds,  and 
feed  along  its  shores  and  upon  the  brush 
growing  in  the  ponds.  The  ponds  are 
the  result  of  beaver-built  dams  extending 
across  running  water;  the  height  of  the 
dam  governs  the  water  level  of  the  pond. 

An  abondoned  and  drained  beaver 
pond  afforded  much  information,  for 
there  the  beaver’s  floor  plans  were  laid 
before  me.  This  dam  was  about  nine 
feet  in  height  and  seventy-five  feet  in 
length.  The  side  that  faced  the  pond 
was  of  mud,  while  the  side  that  faced 
the  stream  was  of  sticks.  The  dam  was 
bow-shaped,  curving  with  the  flow  of  the 
water.  The  area  of  the  pond  comprised 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  acres  with  little 
canals  radiating  through  it.  It  is  upon 
these  that  the  beaver  carries  the  branch- 
es and  twigs  that  he  uses  for  food,  for 
lodge  building,  and  for  dam  repairs. 
The  canals  also  afford  sufficient  depth 
of  water  to  enable  the  beaver  to  sub- 


merge and  take  refuge  from  such 
enemies  as  wolverines,  wolves  and  bears. 
Each  canal  was  as  smooth  as  though  cut 
with  a spade,  and  free  from  projecting 
roots  and  other  forms  of  obstruction. 
There  are  no  snaggy  bends  in  the  canals 
upon  which  the  beaver  plies  his  bark. 
There  were  two  old  lodges,  both  of  which 
had  been  dug  into  by  bears  or  wolves. 

This  pond  had  been  abandoned  because 
all  the  food  had  been  cut  from  it,  or  had 
been  killed  by  the  formation  of  the  pond. 
The  standing  trees  were  dry  with  roots 
well  rotted.  The  silt  deposited  during 
the  life  of  the  pond  was  a black,  rich 
looking  loam,  undoubtedly  fruitful  for 
such  hardy  vegetables  as  will  grow  in 
this  climate.  From  this  object  lesson, 
well  could  I learn  the  value  of  beaver  to 
mankind.  Here  was  a spot  made  useful 
for  man  by  the  patient  toil  of  this  little 
animal.  The  beaver  had  bestowed  his 
labor  on  a piece  of  thin  land,  covered 
with  useless  willows,  alders  and  cotton- 
woods. He  had  destroyed  such  growth 
so  thoroughly  that  no 
great  amount  of  labor 
was  required  to  fell 
and  burn  the  standing 
trees  and  grub  out 
their  roots.  By  the 
same  process  has  the 
beaver  made  many  a 
rich  meadow  and  field 
upon  which  the  flocks 
and  crops  of  man  now 
flourish.  No  one  can 
say,  with  any  assur- 
ance of  accuracy,  that 
this  old,  abandoned 
beaver  pond  in  north- 
ern British  Columbia  is 
useless  because  people 
do  not  dwell  there. 


The  trap  is  set  in  the  water  at  the 
beaver  slide 

Should  some  extensive  deposit  of  min- 
eral be  discovered  in  that  region,  this 
pond  will  be  utilized  as  a garden  spot 
to  aid  in  feeding  those  who  develop  the 
mine.  As  such,  it  will  be  precious  in- 
deed. Should  man  not  use  it,  again  will 
{CoHiimicd  on  page  510) 
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Forest  and  Stream 


ON  LOUISIANA  MARSHES 

SPORT  AT  PASS  A LA  OUTRE  AMONG 
THE  MALLARDS  AND  POULES  D’EAU 

By  BEVERLY  G I DOINGS 


I STIRRED  uneasily,  openea  my  eyes 
and  gazed  heavy-lidded  through  the 
porthole.  In  the  insufficient  light  of 
the  few  stars  visible  through  the 
flying  scud  the  marshland  lay  somber 
and  black,  and  near  at  hand  on  the  bay- 
ou’s sedgy  bank  the  tall  cane  bowed  be- 
neath a chill  and  rushing  north  wind. 
In  the  eastern  sky  not  the  faintest  flush 
of  the  dawning  showed  and  I turned 
again  to  my  slumbers. 

“A  la  has !” 

In  soft-voiced  “Cajan”  but  insistent, 
notwithstanding,  the  cry  invaded  my 
dreams.  I sat  upright  and  caught 
through  the  glass  the  glow  of  an  ap- 
proaching lantern.  On  the  opposite  bunk 
the  skipper  stirred.  I heard  him  stumble 
through  the  darkness  to  the  switch,  and 
a second  later  the  cabin  was  flooded 
with  light. 

“Up !’’  he  bellowed  with  astonishing 
joviality,  considering  the  hour.  “Up, 
you  loafers;  day  will  be  on  us  before  we 
get  to  the  blinds.” 

His  good  nature  shamed  me  into  im- 
mediate action.  I descended  precipitately 
from  my  upper  berth  and  landed  heavily 
upon  the  languid  Jacques,  who  occu- 
pied a spring  cot  directly  beneath  rne. 
Strangely  enough  he  surveyed  me  quite 
without  malice  and  after  a moment’s 
cogitation  swung  a reluctant  leg  from 
beneath  the  blankets.  Once  up  he  laid 
relentless  hands  upon  the  skipper’s  son- 
in-law,  and  before  the  “Cajan”  guide 
shoved  a wrinkled  and  whimsical  coun- 
tenance above  the  railing  we  stood  fully 
clothed  and  shivering  upon  the  deck  of 
the  little  cabin  cruiser. 

“One  man  wit’  me,”  the  guide  said 
succinctly.  “T’ree  men  with  Mar-tin. 
Narcisse  he  engag’  wit’  one  sport  from  t’ 
club  to-day.” 

The  skipper  nodded  to  me.  ■ 

“Go  ahead.  Captain,”  he  said.  “Good 
luck.” 

I stumbled  after  Joe  along  a narrow, 
marshy  path  to  the  banks  of  a wide 
bayou.  A cypress  pirogue,  decoy  laden, 
was  drawn  up  beside  a rude,  two-plank 
landing.  Knowing  something  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  these  graceful  but  un- 
stable craft,  I placed  myself  with  some 


exactness  in  the  bow,  bending  low  to 
avoid  the  full  sweep  of  the  biting  wind. 

We  pushed  off,  but  made  but  indiffer- 
ent headway  against  the  combination  of 
current  and  head  wind.  Then,  of  a sud- 
den, the  bayou  narrowed.  Tall  cane 
fringed  its  windward  bank,  in  the  shelter 
of  which  we  moved  forward  at  a greatly 
accelerated  pace,  and  now  occasionally 
there  was  borne  to  us  the  lively  gabble 
of  feeding  mallards. 

We  swung  at  length  into  one  of  the 
bayou’s  numerous  affluents  and  from  the 
gloom  before  us  there  came  an  uproar 
of  threshing  wings  that  arose  mightily 
above  the  storm’s  commotion. 

“Ducks !”  I cried,  unable  to  restrain 
myself. 

“Some  duck,  but  poule  d’eau  (coots) 
most,”  Joe  tempered  my  elation.  “But, 
man,  plenty  duck  feeding  here  to-day  in 
this  crevasse.  Der — ” he  swung  an  arm 
to  the  south — “but  one  mile  is  the  Gulf. 
Dis  strong  wind  mak’  the  wat-tair  so 
rough  out  der’  that  at  dawn  the  duck 
remain  here  in  this  marsh.  Dis  is  for 
duck  one  fine  day.” 

Abruptly  our  progress  ceased.  Joe 
carefully  placed  his  paddle  inboard  and 
grasping  his  pole  stood  erect.  We  were 
entering  a small  lagoon  dotted  here  and 
there  with  islands  of  cane.  Scarcely  four 
inches  of  water  covered  the  silt  and  our 
progress  for  the  next  twenty  minutes 
was  laborious  and  snail-like.  We  paused 
at  length  almost  at  the  lagoon’s  further 
shore,  and  with  the  aid  of  a flashlight 
set  out  our  decoys  near  a clump  of  cane. 
This  finished  we  pushed  the  pirogue  deep 
into  the  reedy  island  and  stretched  out 
to  await  the  dawn. 

Day  came,  hesitant,  indeterminate — 
a transition  so  gradual  and  pro- 
longed that  we  who  watched  were  for 
a goodly  time  unaware  of  its  arrival, 
for  heavy  clouds  banked  thickly  in  the 
east  blanketed  the  light  that  precedes  the 
sun. 

At  length,  however,  after  what  seemed 
an  age  to  my  impatient  soul,  the  gloom 
lightened.  Joe  stood  alertly  erect,  duck 
call  in  hand,  and  I,  too,  after  a moment 
arose.  But  to  my  eye  the  horizon  was 


empty  save  for  a thick  smudge  of  smoke 
that  marked  a ship  heading  for  the  main 
pass  of  the  Mississippi,  so  that  it  was 
with  considerable  surprise  I heard  his 
sudden  sharp  command ; “Stoop  down ! 
Canvasback !” 

I dropped  quickly  to  the  seat  and 
reached  for  my  double  gun. 

“Behin’  you !”  Joe  cried  an  instant 
later.  “Now !” 

I arose.  A drake  canvasback  was 
swinging  across  the  decoys  at  aeroplane 
speed.  I led  him  well  and  despite  the 
high  wind  and  indifferent  light  he 
dropped  to  the  crack  of  the  twelve- 
gauge. 

“That,”  said  Joe  approvingly,  “was 
ver’  good.  Stoop  down.” 

I stooped.  A pair  of  mallards  flew 
high  over  the  blind,  circled  warily  and 
dropped  to  the  water  just  out  of  gun- 
shot. 

“More  will  come,”  said  Joe,  noting 
my  disappointment.  “Dose  are  no  mat- 
ter.” 

Then  a peculiar  incident  took  place. 
A tiny,  solitary  green-winged  teal  came 
winging  his  bulletlike  way  down  wind, 
and  before  I had  an  opportunity  to  pull 
on  him  plumped  down  amongst  the  de- 
coys. I bent  over  to  secure  an  empty 
cartridge  case  to  throw  at  the  impudent 
little  fellow  when  I felt  Joe’s  grip  on 
my  arm.  I gazed  through  the  interstices 
of  the  cane.  The  two  mallards  which 
but  a few  moments  ago  had  alighted  just 
out  of  range  were  now  on  the  wing  and 
bearing  down  on  the  decoys.  As  they 
passed,  perhap  twenty  feet  high,  the  teal 
sprang  to  follow  them,  and  for  a breath 
all  three  were  in  line.  I pulled  the  trig- 
ger. With  an  impudent  “zoom”  to  his 
flight  the  teal  continued  his  way,  but  the 
mallards  came  down  in  that  satisfying 
end-over-end  manner  which  denotes  a 
well-placed  charge.  Well  pleased,  I 
turned  to  Joe  and  we  exchanged  amused 
grins. 

In  the  distant  gloom  my  eyes  with  diffi- 
culty picked  out  a small  flock  which 
from  its  direction  promised  to  pass  di- 
rectly overhead.  I motioned  to  Joe  and 
he  bent  valiantly  to  the  task  of  enticing 
its  members  from  the  heights.  The 
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Joe  was  always  ready  to  go  for  ducks 

alluring,  far-reaching  call  of  a mallard 
drake,  followed  by  a gentle,  satisfied 
feeding  gabble — in  almost  absolute  ac- 
curacy— tempted  the  leader  of  the  flock. 
He  gave  the  signal  and  his  command 
rushed  downwards  to  circle  the  decoys. 

“Steady,”  Joe  whispered.  “Let  them 
come  in.” 

I remained  motionless  and  Joe  re- 
sumed his  gentle  quacking.  The  wily  old 
leader  completed  his  circle.  As  with 
out-thrust  and  beating  wings  the  ducks 
checked  their  speed,  I arose  and  gave 
them  two  barrels.  Then  I took  Joe’s 
gun,  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  thrust 
into  my  hands,  only  to  finish  a hard-hit 
cripple.  In  that  flock  when  first  I sighted 
them  there  had  been  five  ducks  and  now 
they  lay  before  us  on  the  bosom  of  the 
lagoon,  a tribute  to  Joe’s  splendid  calling 
and  my  good  fortune. 

UNTIL  the  morning  was  half  spent 
the  ducks  continued  to  come  in,  but 
invariably  thereafter  in  singles  and  pairs. 
Then  the  wind  dropped  and  after  a time 
the  sun  struggled  through  the  clouds  and 
shone  warmly  upon  the  marshland.  A 
line  of  pelicans  floated  indolently  over- 
head, and  where  the  receding  tide  had 
bared  the  silt  poule  d’eau  were  holding 
noisy  revel.  Far  overhead  great  flocks 
of  ducks  were  flying  toward  the  Gulf 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  idle 
gossip  and  contentment  on  the  sand  bars 
at  the  river’s  mouth. 

With  a grunt  of  disgust,  Joe  arose  and 
after  a moment  announced:  “Twent’- 
t’ree  duck  down  now.  Dat  sun  is  too 
bad.  Ten  minutes  longer  we  have  the 
other  two.” 

“Never  mind,  Joe,”  I consoled  him. 
“I  am  more  than  satisfied.  But  if  you 
must  round  it  out,  take  a shot  at  those 
poules  d’eau  on  the  bar  over  there.” 
“Poule  d’eau?”  he  repeated  disgusted- 
ly. “W’at  you  want  wit’  heem?” 

“Well,  to  be  exact,”  I returned,  “I 
have  no  particular  use  for  him  unless 
he  can  do  duty  in  the  fry-pan.” 

“Fry  heem?”  Joe’s  gesture  was  ex- 
pressive of  extreme  abhorrence.  “Le 
bon  dieu  ! There  is  but  one  way  to  eat 
heem  and  that  is  stew ! Fry  heem ! 
Man,  he  ees  like  my  rubber  boot.” 

I blenched.  I had  suddenly  remem- 


A good  day’s  bag 

bered  that  the  skipper,  pleading  weari- 
ness after  a strenuously  successful  day’s 
shooting,  had  announced  his  intention 
of  devoting  at  least  a part  of  this  morn- 
ing to  the  pursuit  of  the  poules  d’eau, 
and  he  being  a devotee  of  the  indiges- 
tion-breeding skillet,  it  was  reasonably 
certain  that  our  luncheon  would  run 
mainly  to  the  lowly  coot  in  its  most  in- 
digestible state. 

A prey  to  this  fear,  I arose  and  as- 
sisted in  retrieving  the  ducks.  They 
made  an  imposing  array  in  the  bow  of 
the  pirogue,  but  we  found  them  not  al- 
together an  unmixed  blessing,  as  their 
weight,  combined  with  the  rapid  ebbing 
of  the  tide  that  had  all  but  bared  the 
silt  throughout  the  entire  lagoon,  made 
our  homeward  progress  agonizingly 
slow;  we  were  a full  hour  in  negotiating 
the  half  mile  that  separated  us  from  the 
bayou. 

I FOUND  Jacques  on  deck,  dexterously 
hewing  several  cleaned  and  plucked 
poules  d’eau  into  halves.  Seeing  me  he 
held  up  a pan  full  of  birds  for  my  in- 
spection and  announced  the  piece  de  re- 
sistance of  our  luncheon. 

Foreseeing  this  moment  I had  lunched 
with  Joe  on  board  his  snug  houseboat, 
so  I surveyed  the  piece  de  resistance 


The  Gabrielle  landing  the  duck  hunters 

without  animosity  and  merely  expressed 
a wish  that  the  skipper  would  not  bother 
to  prepare  any  lunch  for  me.  A storm 
of  argument  greeted  my  words.  Poule 
d’eau  was  just  like  fried  duck;  it  was 
delectable. 

“Poule  d’eau,”  I remarked  pedanti- 
cally, “is  unfit  for  food  save  when 
stewed  in  the  Creole  fashion.  Le  bon 
dieu!”  I finished  triumphantly,  “Fried, 
he  is  like  my  rubber  boot.” 

Jacques  glanced  at  me  suspiciously. 

“But  don’t  let  me  hinder  you  from  try- 
ing them  a la  skillet,”  I remarked  po- 
litely. 

“We  won’t,”  he  assured  me  coldly,  and 
turned  back  to  his  task. 

Joe  appeared  with  my  ducks,  cleaned 
and  ready  for  the  ice.  He  glanced  at  the 
absorbed  Jacques  and  winked  at  me. 

“Poule  d’eau,”  he  said  in  his  soft 
voice,  “are  good  when  stewed  only.” 

“I  prefer  them  fried,”  Jacques  re- 
torted stubbornly.  “If  there  is  one  thing 
in  the  food  line  that  I am  really  fond  of, 
it  is  the  leg  of  a poule  d’eau  fried  to  a 
golden  brown.” 

“You  have  eat’  them,  then?”  Joe  asked 
mischieveously. 

“Many  times,”  Jacques  lied  unblush- 
ingly.  “It  is  my  favorite  dish.” 

He  arose  without  answering  and  car- 
ried the  halved  birds  to  the  galley,  from 
whence,  a few  moments  later,  came  the 
cheery  sounds  of  sizzling  fat. 

“In  the  interests  of  humanity,  Joe,”  I 
said,  “it  would  be  advisable  to  put  on  a 
stew.  Now,  if  you  will  instruct  me — ” 

We  prepared  it  thus — a truly  delec- 
table dish: 

Into  one  tablespoonful  of  hot  fat  put 
one  minced  onion  and  a piece  of  garlic 
the  size  of  a pea,  also  finely  minced  and 
brown.  Add  a level  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  stir  it  thoroughly  and  brown.  Add 
two  quarts  of  water,  one  can  of  tomato 
or  tomato  paste  and  one  can  of  okra. 
Add  the  poules  d’eau  chopped  into  pieces 
of  convenient  size.  Season  with  red 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Simmer  one 
and  one-half  hours  or  until  the  meat  is 
tender.  Thicken  and  serve  with  rice. 

We  placed  this  concoction  upon  Joe’s 
stove  and  returned  to  the  boat  to  await 
events.  In  due  course,  Walter,  our  genial 
factotum,  appeared  from  the  depths  and 
announced  that  lunch  was  ready.  We 
(Continued  on  page  517) 
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THE  COLONEL  AND  THE  MUSKIE 


l 


HOW  A MASTER  FISHERMAN  PLAYED  AND  BROUGHT  TO  GAFF 
HIS  MOST  HIGHLY  COVETED  TROPHY  ON  LIGHT  BASS  TACKLE 


The  Colonel,  as  he  is  known  to  a 
host  of  friends,  is  an  elderly  man, 
quiet  of  speech  and  in  no  way 
portraying  the  “sport”;  yet  this 
same  soft-spo!:en,  kindly  man,  is  known 
as  the  best  fisherman  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  not  only  because  his  catches 
outstrip  those  of  the  numerous  other  men 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  fishing  clan,  but 
because  of  his  subtle  skill  in  handling  his 
rod  and  reel. 

It  was  during  the  Colonel’s  thirty- 
fifth  consecutive  year  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence that  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  ac- 
company him  on  the  day  he  landed  his 
most  highly-coveted  trophy,  a huge  mus- 
kellonge.  It  was  caught  on  light  bass 
tackle,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
wonderful  exhibition  of  skilful  rod  ma- 
nipulation. 

The  Colonel  had  for  the  twenty-fifth 
year  engaged  old  Bill  Sherman,  an  In- 
dian half-breed,  as  guide.  Bill  was  at 
that  time  seventy-five  years  old,  but  hav- 
ing been  born  and  raised  on  the  river, 
and  having  lived  a rugged  outdoor  life, 
he  was  at  seventy-five  what  many  men 
aspire  to  be  at  forty.  He  was  of  medium 
height,  and  his  arms  and  hands  were 
like  pine  knots.  The  best  guide  on  the 
river  was  old  Bill. 

•Being  absolutely  devoid  of  teeth,  it 
was  his  wont  to  chew  tobacco,  and  Bill’s 
tobacco  chewing  proclivities  are  worthy 
of  mention.  When  the  fish  were  not  bit- 
ing, Bill  chewed  slowly — bovine  fashion 
— spat  unconcernedly  and  with  poor  aim. 
When  the  Colonel  got  a strike.  Bill’s 
jaws  began  to  work  faster,  his  eyes  glis- 
tened, and  every  nerve  in  his  bronze 
hewrinkled  face  tightened.  When  the 
Colonel  hooked  one  Bill  spat  like  a rifle 
shot,  projecting  a huge  amount  of  to- 
bacco juice,  with  unerring  aim,  at  some 
unfortunate  water  bug,  fly  or  insect. 

N a warm  August  morning  we  left 
the  Thousand  Island  House  dock 
at  seven-thirty,  embarked  in  Bill’s  old 
motor  boat,  the  Raymond,  which  was 
neither  speedy  nor  beautiful,  but  won- 
derfully seaworthy  and  “fishy”-looking. 
After  the  usual  conversation,  coincident 
with  starting,  the  Colonel  said:  “Well, 
Bill,  what’s  the  verdict  this  morning?” 
“Wall,”  drawled  Bill,  “too  hot  for 
Chippewa,  too  clear  for  Oak  Island; 
kinda  thought  we’d  best  try  the  Canadian 
side,  more  islands  and  shade.” 

“Good,  Bill,  good,”  replied  the  Colonel, 
as  he  seldom  challenged  Bill’s  judgment 
when  it  came  to  picking  fishing  locations. 

I lay  back  in  a comfortable  wicker 
chair  and  breathed  deeply  of  the  clear, 
snappy  air,  scarcely  able  to  wait  till  we 
should  “get  at  ’em.” 

The  Colonel,  a twinkle  in  his  eye  and 
a suppressed  grin  elevating  the  corners 
of  his  mouth,  rigged  up  his  tackle.  He 
was  using  a five-foot-six  steel  bass  rod, 
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a jeweled  quadruple-action  reel,  with 
fifty  yards  of  Jap  silk,  sixteen-pound  test 
bass  line  and  a number  1 O’Shannessy 
bass  hook.  He  handled  his  rod  as  one 
would  a coveted  treasure,  seeming  to 
say,  “Old  fellow,  we’ve  had  some  great 
old  fights  together ; here’s  hoping  for 
more — even  better.” 

I rigged  up,  using  somewhat  similar 
tackle,  though  not  kept  in  such  remark- 
able condition  as  that  of  the  Colonel’s. 

All  this  time  we  were  passing  through 
narrow  defiles  in  the  rocks,  barely  graz- 
ing sunken  shoals,  bucking  the  swifter 
waters  of  the  channels  and  rounding- 
numerous  points,  which  unfolded  to  our 
view  ever-changing  scenes,  wonderfully 
inviting  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  I for- 


Near  the  end  of  his  fight 


got  about  fishing  entirely,  so  completely 
was  I absorbed  in  the  beauty  of  this 
kaleidoscopic  scene — a steady  procession 
of  beautiful  trees,  rocks,  houses,  camps 
and  water. 

I was  aroused  to  realities  by  a drawl- 
ing “Waal,  hyar  we  be !”  And  sure 
enough,  we  were  landing  at  an  old  half- 
sunken  dock — Public  Lands  Number  3 in 
Canada.  Bill  made  the  Raymond  fast 
to  the  dock,  changed  the  water  in  the 
bait-pail,  pulled  his  rowboat  alongside, 
and  the  Colonel  and  I boarded  it.  It  was 
now  scarcely  eight-thirty. 

We  fished  with  mediocre  luck  for  the 
first  hour,  getting  three  bass  and  two 
pickerel,  or  “slinkers,”  as  Bill  calls  them. 
These  guides  have  an  intense  disgust  for 
pickerel,  desiring  rather  to  catch  nothing 
than  one  of  them. 


Fishing  around  a stony  shoal  jutting 
out  from  the  head  of  a small  island — 
Reciprocity  by  name — we  were  rewarded 
with  but  a few  non-productive  nibbles. 
Bill  was  chewing  slowly  and  spitting  at 
random.  About  fifty  yards  down  the 
shore  from  this  shoal  the  water  passes 
between  two  islands — Reciprocity  and 
Wiser’ s — in  a narrow-  stream  some  thirty 
feet  wide,  continuing  thus  for  seventy  or 
seventy-five  feet,  where  it  widens  out 
again  to  perhaps  a quarter  of  a mile.  At 
the  head  of  this  narrow  channel  is  a 
shoal  some  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  over 
which  the  clear  water  flows  very  swiftly. 
Once  over  it  slackens  its  pace,  as  the 
channel  is  from  tw-enty  to  thirty  feet 
deep,  with  long  w-eeds  fringing  each  side. 

At  the  foot  of  this  gut  is  another  sunken 
stone  pile,  over  which  the  water  rushes 
to  get  out  to  the  broad  stretches  below. 

We  baited  up  anew  with  small  blue- 
siders  before  fishing  the  upper  shoal,  as 
it  is  a very  likely  place  for  bass.  Bill 
took  a generous  palm  full  of  smelly, 
flakey  tobacco  from  his  greasy  weather- 
beaten pouch,  kneaded  it  into  a ball, 
rammed  it  into  his  mouth,  and  with  a 
gnarled  finger  poked  it  into  its  resting- 
place — far  back  between  his  jaws — took 
a pull  at  his  scrawmy,  sandy-colored  mus- 
tache, and  with  a satisfied  grunt  settled 
back  at  the  oars. 

OLD  Bill  -w'orked  us  carefully  down 
over  the  upper  shoal,  with  the  result 
that  I hooked  into  a bass,  which  being 
small  I had  no  trouble  bringing  to  net. 
Scarcely  had  Bill  rebaited  my  hook  when 
the  Colonel  stiffened  up  and — crack  ! — 
he  also  set  the  hook  into  a small  one. 
He  had  about  twenty  feet  of  line  out 
and  had  easily  worked  back  some  ten 
or  twelve  feet  of  it  when  suddenly  the 
handle  of  the  reel  was  jerked  from  his 
hand;  the  line  fairly  smoked  from  his 
reel.  At  one  rush  this  mysterious 
stranger  had  taken  out  some  fifty  feet  ; 
of  line,  slackened  up  and  let  go.  I 

Bill  and  the  Colonel  guessed  it  to  be  a 
huge  pickerel,  as  they  are  known  for 
their  ferocity  in  attacking  smaller  fish. 
Somewhat  puzzled,  the  Colonel  reeled  in 
his  small  bass,  which  showed  teeth 
marks  of  some  large  fish  which  had 
grabbed  him  just  above  the  tail.  i 

By  this  time  we  were  well  down  over 
the  lower  shoal  below  the  pool.  “Well, 
Bill,”  said  the  Colonel,  “they  say  big 
ones  run  in  pairs.  Let’s  try  it  again.” 

Bill  worked  the  boat  carefully  up  to 
the  head  of  the  rift  again,  baited  me  up 
with  a small  sucker  and  the  Colonel  with 
an  inch-and-a-half  perch  minnow.  Our 
intention  was  to  try  for  more  bass  com- 
ing over  the  upper  shoal.  We  worked 
down  slowly  for  about  thirty  feet  when  | 
the  Colonel’s  line  tightened  out.  He  . 
raised  the  tip  of  his  rod,  but  was  evi-  i 
dently  caught  fast  on  bottom.  ! 
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When  put  on  the  scales  the  muskie  weighed  just  a trifle  under  forty  pounds  and  was  fifty-one  inches  in  length 


“Snagged  tight,  I guess,  Bill,”  said  the 
Colonel. 

Bill  moved  up  to  a point  slightly  above 
where  the  line  was  fast,  and  the  Colonel 
swung  the  tip  of  his  rod  towards  Bill, 
who  took  a wrap  of  the  line  around  his 
hand  in  order  to  disengage  it  from  the 
bottom.  He  lifted  gently  on  the  line, 
and  then  his  watery  blue  eyes  bulged, 
his  throat  swelled,  his  nerves  twitched, 
and  with  no  noticeable  effort  he  launched 
upon  the  water  a fair-sized  flood  of 
tobacco  juice.  “Good  God,  Colonel ! 
Yu  got  a fish  on  there,  an’  a crackin’ 
big  one,  too.  What  yu  gonna  do  about 
it?”  Meaning  whether  strike  him  right 
away  or  give  him  time. 

“I’m  going  to  crack  him  now,”  fairly 
yelled  the  Colonel,  and  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  he  set  the  hook  in  solid  with 
a short,  quick,  upward  jerk. 

A second  later  his  reel  was  screeching 
and  his  eyes  were  fairly  jumping  from 
their  sockets.  That  fish  had  taken  off  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  of  line  on 
the  first  breath-taking  rush,  and  the 
Colonel  had  but  fifty  yards  of  light  bass 
line  all  told. 

Bill  fairly  swallowed  his  cud  getting 
that  skiff  around  where  the  Colonel 
would  have  a fighting  chance  with  his 
fish.  With  Bill’s  backing  the  boat  to- 
ward the  open  water  where  the  fish  had 
momentarily  stopped,  the  Colonel  man- 
aged to  get  back  some  fifty  feet  of  pre- 
cious line. 

I,  of  course,  reeled  in  my  line,  got  the 
minnow  bucket  and  anchor  out  of  the 
way,  and  placed  the  gaff  within  easy 
reach  of  Bill’s  horny  paw,  as  it  was 
plainly  evident  that  this  was  a fish  to  be 
gaffed — not  netted. 

Old  Bill  muttered  but  one  word,  “mus- 


kie,” then  settled  down  to  the  greatest 
piece  of  guiding  and  perfect  boat  han- 
dling I have  ever  seen. 

Zip — ! He  was  off  towards  the  far 
shore.  Swish — ! Back  again,  making 
for  the  rocks,  with  the  Colonel  always 
keeping  a taut  line  on  him.  Back  and 
forth  he  went,  first  a sweeping  lunge, 
then  a series  of  frenzied  jerks,  tearing 
off  50,  75,  100  feet  of  line  at  each  power- 
ful run,  and  the  Colonel  played  him  with 
a remarkable  skill  that  bespoke  years  of 
experience.  To  hold  him  the  least  bit 
too  tight  meant  a broken  line ; too  loose, 
a free  fish;  to  respond  to  each  rush  and 
plunge  a fraction  of  a second  too  late,  a 
broken  rod  or  line.  His  coolness  was 
superb,  never  once  doubting  his  ability, 
and  continually  carrying  on  a monologue 
with  the  fighting  fury  on  the  bait  end 
of  his  line. 

“Whoa,  there,  young  feller.  What’s 
the  big  hurry?  I’ve  been  over  thirty 
years  trying  to  get  one  like  you.  Some 
HI’  scrapper  you  are.  Oh,  no,  didn’t  fool 
me  a bit.  I’ll  show  you  the  color  of  the 
inside  of  Bill’s  boat — ” and  so  on,  get- 
ting nothing  in  return  but  furious  rushes, 
vicious  jerks  and  tugs;  never  once  did 
that  fish  sulk;  he  was  all  fight  from  the 
first  prick  of  the  hook. 

""PHIRTY,  thirty-five,  forty  minutes 
^ did  this  give-and-take  between  these 
two  great  masters  keep  on,  Bill  punctuat- 
ing the  Colonel’s  monologue  with  gut- 
tural grunts  of  satisfaction  and  sup- 
pressed excitement,  intermittently  eject- 
ing globules  of  tan-colored  juice  that  hit 
the  water  with  a resounding  spat ; and 
all  the  while,  in  some  miraculous  manner, 
keeping  the  skiff  in  such  a position  that 


the  Colonel  should  have  a clear  field  of 
action. 

Countless  times  during  the  first  fifteen 
minutes  of  the  fight  I caught  myself 
offering  free  and  entirely  superfluous 
advice.  After  that  I was  so  excited  my 
words  began  to  jumble,  and  finally  all  I 
could  do  was  to  sit  as  if  mummified  and 
hope  against  hope  that  this  fish  would  be 
caught. 

After  about  fifty  minutes  of  such  a 
terrific  pace,  this  finny  dynamo  began  to 
show  traces  of  tiring;  and  then  for  the 
first  time,  when  the  Colonel  had  worked 
him  to  within  forty  feet  of  the  boat,  we 
saw  over  three  feet  of  his  broad  black 
back  glisten  in  the  sunshine  as  he  came 
to  the  top  for  an  instant,  then  ricocheted 
off  in  another  burst  of  unleashed  fury. 
But  it  was  not  long-lived,  for  soon  he 
showed  on  top  of  the  water,  belly  up, 
almost  spent,  some  twenty  feet  away. 

Then  for  the  first  time  since  the  fish 
was  hooked  did  this  great  old  guide 
speak.  “Look  out.  Colonel,  he’s  gonna 
make  another  lunge” — and  so  he  did. 
When  within  ten  feet  of  the  boat  he  sud- 
denly became  alive  again  and  struggled 
in  a last  dying  effort  for  his  deep  pool  in 
the  channel.  But  fully  played,  it  was 
now  short  work  to  bring  him  to  gaff. 

Here  again  Bill  showed  his  real  skill 
and  forethought.  The  ordinary  guide 
would  merely  have  shoved  the  gaff  on 
the  far  side  of  the  fish  and  jerked  him 
in,  ripping  him  anywhere  the  harb  of 
the  gaff  happened  to  strike,  thus  spoiling 
him  for  mounting  purposes.  But  not  so 
with  Bill.  He  gaffed  him  with  one  swift 
motion  squarely  at  the  junction  of  the 
gills,  hauled  him  into  the  hoat,  jumped 
straddle  of  him  and  hit  him  over  the 
{Continued  on  page  519) 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  TROUT  FLY 

IT  HAS  NOT  PROGRESSED  STEADILY  BUT  HAS  BEEN  SUBJECTED 
TO  MOVEMENTS  BACK  AND  FORTH  DURING  FOUR  CENTURIES  OF  TIME 


NOW  the  trout  season  is  done  for 
we  anglers  are  wont  to  look  back 
and  ponder  over  what  particular 
fly  gave  the  most  satisfaction. 
We  argue  among  ourselves,  debate,  and 
compare  notes  of  what  fly,  and  whose 
make,  killed  most  fish.  I venture  to  say 
every  one  has  a different  favorite  and 
for  that  reason  readers  will  doubtless 
be  interested  in  a brief  survey  of  how 
those  favorites  de- 
veloped and  grew  to 
such  perfection,  yet 
possible  to  be  still 
more  perfect.  Evo- 
lution of  the  trout 
fly  has  not  made 
steady  onv.'ard  prog- 
ress but  rather  in 
moves  back  and 
forth  in  its  long  four 
centuries  of  time. 

Major  J.  W.  Hills  in  his  book,  “His- 
tory of  the  Troutfly,”  just  imported  and 
issued  here  by  Frederick  Stokes  Co., 
gives  an  exhaustive  and  entertaining  de- 
scription of  the  evolution  of  the  troutfly 
in  England,  tracing  step  by  step  back 
to  the  famous  treatise  on  Fyshing  with 
an  Angle,  supposedly  written  by  Dame 
Juliana  Bernero  and  printed  by  Wynkyn 
de  Wode  about  1450.  This  treatise  gives 
a list  of  twelve  flies  copied  from  natural 
insects,  more  than  half  of  which  the  au- 
thor identifies  as  still  in  use  at  the  pres- 
ent day — tied  in  a similar  way — with  the 
same  feathers  and  silks.  This  astounding 
fact,  that  trout  flies 
made  over  four  hun- 
dred years  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  en- 
ticing trout  with 
feathery  imitations 
of  their  natural  food 
is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  case  on 
record  in  the  annals 
of  sport.  During 
this  long  period 
many  great  experts 
of  the  past  doubtless 
made  changes  — not 
always  for  the  bet- 
ter, but  from  this 
treatise  to  Cotton, 
on  to  the  time  of 
Stewart  (the  origi- 
nator of  upstream 
fishing)  from  thence  to  our  own  time 
the  evolution  has  been  going  on — always 
changing — never  stationary.  Some  one, 
high  above  others,  invents  and  produces 
something  new,  greater  than  the  general 
run  of  things  to  make  more  perfect  the 
angler’s  craft. 

The  golden  age  of  artistic  fly  dressing 
(in  my  judgment)  was  at  the  period 
when  the  Jock  Scott  salmon  fly  was  in- 
dented, some  eighty  years  ago,  which  fly 
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has  not  since  been  surpassed  either  in 
beauty  of  construction  or  effectiveness  as 
a killer.  About  the  same  time,  or  a 
little  later,  Alfred  Ronalds,  Michael 
Theakston  and  several  other  fly  dressers 
described  and  pictured  in  books  their 
work  in  tieing  almost  perfect  trout  flies 
as  true  to  nature  as  they  could  make 
them.  The  development  went  on,  at  each 
decade  some  improvements  were  effected, 


when  thirty  years  later  John  Bickerdyke 
in  his  book.  Angling  for  Gamehsh,  says 
“There  is  a peculiarly  dressed  fly,  tied 
by  Gowland,  which  cannot  help  floating 
owing  to  the  way  the  wings  are  out- 
spread. It  is  not  much  like  a natural 
insect,  but  a member  of  the  Fly  Fishers’ 
Club  has  had  great  success  with  it.”  So 
far  as  I know,  this  particular  fly  appears 
to  be  the  first  curved  spreadwing  floating 
fly  used  by  anglers. 

At  the  same  period,  or  perhaps  a little 
earlier,  was  published  Mr.  F.  M.  Hal- 
fords Floating  Flies  and  How  to  Dress 
Them,  a most  original  monumental  work 


Trout  feeding  on  natural  insects 

so  revolutionary  as  to  create  endless  dis- 
cussion in  England  by  anglers  of  con- 
servative, moderate  and  advanced  ideas. 

Mr.  Halford’s  dry  fly  theory  soon  out- 
grew opposition,  gathering  followers,  so 
that  when  each  of  the  several  books  he 
issued,  all,  or  nearly  all  the  “great 
minds”  in  the  craft  were  thoroughly 
converted  to  his  new  ideas,  which  have 
since  grown  and  advanced  to  the  high 
plane  it  holds  at  present  all  over  the 
angling  world.  Of  the  many  flies  he  in- 


vented, or  adopted  from  old  patterns, 
either  fanciful,  or  copied  from  natural 
insects,  there  is  no  question  whatever 
of  the  great  superiority  over  the  old  pop- 
ular favorite  fancy  flies  hitherto  used  be- 
cause he  made  his  flies  exactly  suited 
to  the  waters  he  fished,  the  insects  there- 
on and  the  peculiar  conditions  encoun- 
tered. 

At  the  present  time  the  majority  of 
expert  American 
anglers,  as  well  as 
those  abroad,  prefer 
to  use  Halford  flies 
almost  exclusively, 
and  generally,  if  cap- 
able, tie  their  own 
flies  after  his  pat- 
terns, irrespective  of 
the  fact  they  do 
not,  nor  were  they 
intended  to  imitate 
American  trout  stream  insects.  The  art 
of  flydressing  is  rapidly  growing  in 
America.  Expert  fishermen  after  long 
practice  have  a chosen  list  of  those  flies 
they  have  found  most  effective  in  the 
waters  they  fish,  and  tie  for  themselves 
just  what  patterns  they  require.  It  is 
therefore  quite  natural  that  English- 
made  flies  dominate  the  situation  among 
the  more  expert  American  fly  fishermen, 
primarily  for  the  reason  that  the  clever 
British  artisans,  having  practised  the 
art  of  fly  dressing  for  generations,  make 
them  better  and  much  cheaper  than  any 
other  country,  and  the  demand  is  greater 
for  British  flies  all 
over  the  angling 
world. 

Even  though  ex- 
perts use  imported 
flies,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  trout  fish- 
ermen in  America 
still  prefer  to  use 
the  old  standard  pat- 
terns of  popular  fa- 
vorites, many  of 
W'hich  were  invented 
by  a fine  group  of 
cultured  American 
anglers  of  the  six- 
ties. Such  men  as 
Seth  Green,  Reuben 
Wood,  Charles  Or- 
vis,  Genio  Scott, 
Nelson  Cheney, 
Henry  P.  Wells,  W.  H.  IMurray  and 
many  other  famous  men  of  that  time. 
These  standard  patterns  have  been  con- 
tinually altered  and  improved  since  their 
creation,  and  still  hold  their  own  su- 
preme place,  judging  from  a canvas  of 
experts  made  this  year  by  a sporting 
journal  which  shows  three  of  the  good 
old  favorites  by  long  odds  in  front  place. 
The  most  famous  of  all  purely  American 
flies  is  the  Parmacheene  Belle,  invented 
(Continued  on  page  504) 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  AN  OCEAN  TRIP 


THERE  ARE  MANY  BIRDS  THAT  WANDER  ACROSS  THE  HIGH  SEAS  THAT 
ONE  RARELY  HAS  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  OBSERVE  FROM  THE  SHORE 

By  JOHN  T.  NICHOLS 


TO  many  a passenger,  a trip  across 
the  ocean  is  at  best  a monotonous 
affair.  “One  day  you  see  a ship, 
and  then  again  you  ship  a sea,” 
and  that  is  about  all  there  is  to  it.  To  a 
naturalist  who  is  keenly  watchful,  every 
such  voyage  can  be  a cruise  into  a little- 
known  region,  with  many  interesting 
possibilities.  There  are  birds,  for  in- 
stance, which  wander  across  the  high 
seas  that  one  rarely  or  never  has  the 
opportunity  to  observe  from  the  shore. 
Their  movements  doubtless  follow  some 
rule,  their  presence  or  absence  on  a 
given  ground  depending  jointly  on  the 
seasons  and  the  vagaries  of  the  fish  or 
other  marine  creatures  on  which  they 
feed.  But  our  knowledge  to  date  is  too 
scanty  to  say  where  and  when  any  given 
kind  will  be  found. 

Sailing  from  New  York  for  Liverpool 
in  early  September,  1922,  it  occurred  to 
the  writer  to  jot  down  the  natural  his- 
tory incidents  of  the  voyage  as  he  might 
those  of  some  winter  cruise  in  a small 
boat  among  the  Florida  Keys. 

AS  the  liner  moved  out  through  the 
Narrows  to  drop  her  pilot  at  Am- 
brose Light  vessel  a few  white  tern,  or 
mackerel  gulls,  were  seen  darting  about 
over  the  waters  of  the  lower  bay.  Twice 
a black  tern  came  into  view,  that  species 
now  in  slate-gray  and  white  autumn 
plumage,  but  differentiable  from  its 
smaller  size  and  having  a peculiarly 
buoyant  and  irregular  flight.  An  occa- 
sional large  herring  gull  completed  the 
quota  of  inshore  sea  birds. 

The  day  was  fair,  the  breeze  just 
strong  enough  from  the  southeast  to 
fleck  the  ocean  with  scattered,  sparkling 
white-caps.  As  land  faded  astern,  as  the 
gray  shadow  of  the  Highlands  in  the 
west  and  the  white  line  of  Long  Island 
beaches  to  the  north  faded  and  disap- 
peared, aside  from  a single  small  flock 
of  tern,  the  herring  gull  was  the  only 
species  of  bird  in  view  above  the  sea. 
For  a time  the  herring  gulls  increased  in 
numbers,  the  majority  of  them  white 
adult  birds  with  big  yellow  bills.  They 
had  probably  arrived  on  these  off-shore 
grounds  since  the  close  of  their  nesting 
season  along  rocky  shores  of  northern 
New  England. 

By  the  time  the  steward  was  handing 
about  trays  with  afternoon  tea  the  last 
land  had  dropped  beneath  the  horizon. 
But  the  Long  Island  shore  was  not  far 
away.  An  able  little  power-boat,  with 
its  jib  set  by  way  of  auxiliary  sail, 
crossed  close  under  our  big  steamer’s 
bows,  evidently  headed  for  the  narrow 
marsh-bound  creek  behind  the  barrier 
sand  beach  on  the  south  shore,  where  she 
discharges  her  catch  of  the  smooth- 
shelled  deep-sea  scallops  at  a spot  not 
far  from  the  writer’s  home  and  where 
he  happens  often  to  have  seen  the  boat 
lying.  One  of  her  crew  was  sitting  com- 


A Wilson’s  petrel  (Mother  Carey’s 
chicken) 


fortably  in  the  sun  opening  scallops  and 
tossing  their  shells  overboard.  He  looked 
up  at  us  grinning.  It  was  an  ideal  day  to 
be  fishing  on  the  outer  grounds. 

Soon  the  little  boat  was  lost  to  view, 
a dot  astern.  We  had  gotten  beyond  the 
beat  of  the  herring  gulls  also,  riding 
steadily  into  the  east  over  a dark  gray- 
green  sea,  smooth  and  beautiful  as  a 
picture,  flashing  blue  to  the  sun  which 
was  sinking  behind  us,  but  lifeless. 

The  water  became  bluer  as  we  ap- 
proached the  point  where  the  continental 
shelf  rounds  off  into  ocean  depths.  The 
touch  of  the  southeast  wind  was  as  gen- 
tle as  the  “Trades.” 

'^HE  most  desert-stretches  of  ocean 
are  seldom  birdless.  One  order  of 
birds  in  particular,  the  albatrosses  and 
petrels,  spend  their  life  wandering  over 
wide  stretches  of  sea,  seeking  the  shore 
only  for  the  purpose  of  laying  eggs  and 
rearing  young.  The  Wilson’s  petrel,  or 
Mother  Carey’s  chicken,  and  two  or 
three  shearwaters  which  belong  to  this 
group  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in 
summer  close  along  our  shores,  but  on 
this  voyage  none  of  these  ocean  wander- 
ers were  encountered  until  the  second 
day  out.  With  drifting  Gulf  weed,  oc- 
casional little  schools  of  flying  fishes 
were  seen  breaking  through  the  surface 
of  the  smooth  sea,  and  now  and  then  the 
floating  pink  and  purple  bubble  of  a Por- 
tuguese man-of-war.  In  the  early  after- 
noon we  crossed  a long,  narrow  band  of 
weed  extending  in  a northeasterly  and 
southwesterly  direction.  On  other  voy- 
ages a similar  band  has  been  noted  close 
to  the  capes  of  the  Carolinas,  and  it  has 
proved  a good  spot  for  birds.  The  pres- 
ent case  was  no  exception. 

Immediately  west  of  this  point  a whale 
spouted  several  times  close  by  the  ship, 
and  was  seen  to  roll  his  long,  dark  gray 
back  out  of  water.  Eor  several  hours 
east  of  the  same  spot  birds  were  almost 
constantly  in  view,  flying  close  to  the 
surface.  There. were  the  little  black  Wil- 
son’s petrel,  with  a white  spot  over  its 
tail,  which  had  also  been  noted  earlier 
in  the  day;  the  somewhat  larger  Audu- 


bon’s shearwater,  shiny  black  above  and 
white  below,  and  a few  of  the  still  larger 
Cory’s  shearwater.  The  first  of  these 
nests  in  February  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  second 
nests  in  the  West  Indies,  the  third  nests 
on  the  island  groups  of  the  eastern  At- 
lantic from  the  Azores  southward.  Here, 
just  north  of  the  40th  parallel  and  well 
east  of  Nantucket,  they  were  gathered 
on  a favorable  fishing  ground  within  the 
cruising  radius  of  all  three. 

So  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  of 
this  voyage  we  proceeded  eastward  over 
smooth  summer  seas  of  saphire-blue  dot- 
ted with  golden  weed,  the  wind,  slowly 
hauling  to  the  west.  Such  is  the  weather 
the  writer  has  come  to  expect  from  re- 
cent voyages. 

I am  a fair-weather  bird,  my  lass,  a fair- 
weather  bird,  you  know; 

I have  eaten  my  peck  of  dirty  weather, 
long,  long  ago ; 

Wherever  I sail  is  summer  seas  where 
gentle  zephyrs  blow. 

For  I am  a fair-weather  .bird,  I am,  with 
feathers  arranged  just  so. 

""rWO  lone  tropic  birds  were  passed, 
some  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
apart,  white  like  a gull,  with  orange  bill 
and  slender  elongate  feather  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tail.  This  probably  marks  the 
northern  limit  of  their  occurrence  at  sea. 
They  nest  in  hollows  in  the  cliffs  at 
Bermuda,  where  they  are  called  longtail. 
The  sailors’  name  for  them  is  “bos’n- 
bird.” 

In  the  warmer  months  of  the  year 
there  is  a broad  central  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  which  is  almost  devoid  of  sea 
birds,  although  the  kittiwake  gull,  the 
only  gull  one  is  likely  to  meet  with  in 
mid-ocean,  is  found  there  in  small  num- 
bers in  winter.  We  were  now  crossing 
this  area,  and  on  the  fifth  day  out,  with 
a noon  position  of  43°  30'  N.  40°  40'  W., 
not  a bird  was  seen.  Heading  to  the 
northeastward,  on  a direct  great  circle 
track  for  the  south  of  Ireland,  the  sixth 
day  carried  the  ship  beyond  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  drift.  Gulf 
weed  became  scare  and  disappeared ; no 
more  flying  fishes  now,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  water  lost  its  true  blue  char- 
acter and  became  tinged  with  grayish- 
green.  Birds  were  again  plentiful,  the 
greater  shearwater,  which,  like  the  Wil- 
son’s petrel,  nests  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, now  the  most  numerous  species. 

Another  morning  and  low,  gray  clouds 
were  hanging  over  a calm  mirror-like 
sea  of  dark  greenish-gray.  Here  and 
there  a glint  of  sunlight  painted  patches 
of  bright  blue  on  the  surface,  or  dark 
or  light  cloud  masses  were  reflected  as 
patches  of  black  or  silver — color  effects 
of  rare  beauty  and  seeming  unrealness. 
Thirty-six  hours  later  the  first  coastwise 
lights  of  Ireland  were  blinking  on  the 
horizon  in  the  gathering  dusk. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  'promote  a healthful  interest  hi  outdoor 
recreation,  and  a refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 
August  14,  1873. 

SANE  REGULATION  OF  REVOLVER  SALES 

The  passage  of  a uniform  law  dealing  with  the  sale 
and  possession  of  pistols  and  revolvers,  will  be 
urged  in  the  various  States  during  the  next  legis- 
lative season,  by  the  United  States  Revolver  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  composed  of  3,000  men  interested 
in  revolver  and  pistol  practice  and  the  proper  use  of 
such  firearms. 

The  proposed  law  will  be  modeled  after  the  bill  S.  4012 
recently  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  by 
Senator  Capper  of  Kansas,  which  is  intended  to  apply 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  which,  with  slight 
changes  in  phraseology,  would  be  applicable  to  any  of 
the  states. 

The  Capper  bill  provides  that  none  but  citizens  per- 
sonally known  or  properly  identified  to  a licensed 
dealer  in  firearms,  may  purchase  a pistol  or  revolver. 

Other  provisions  are : No  weapon  may  be  delivered 

to  a purchaser  until  the  day  after  the  sale  has  been 
made.  Every  purchaser  is  recpiired  personally  to  sign 
a record  of  sale  in  a book  kept  for  the  purpose  and  a 
duplicate  of  the  record  is  to  be  filed  with  the  police. 

Owners  of  pistols  or  revolvers  are  not  permitted 
to  carry  such  w^eapons  on  their  persons  or  in  vehicles 
wdthout  having  first  obtained  a license  from  the  police. 

Aliens  and  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  felony 
are  not  permitted  to  possess  a pistol  or  revolver. 

The  possession  of  a pistol  by  a person  committing 
or  attempting  to  commit  a felony  is  regarded  by  the 
bill  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  criminal  intent.  It  is 
provided  that  such  person  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
punishment  ior  the  crime  of  which  he  may  be  convicted, 
be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  five  years. 

Heavy  penalties  are  prescribed  for  second  and  third 
offenses  against  the  provision  forbidding  the  posses- 
sion of  a iiistol  in  the  commission  of  a felony  and  for 
a fourth  offense,  the  bill  permits  a life  sentence. 

Dealers  in  firearms  are  not  permitted  to  exhibit  pis- 
tols or  revolvers  in  show  windows  nor  in  any  place 
visible  from  the  outside  of  the  store. 

Identifying  marks  on  jiistols  or  revolvers  must  not 
be  altered  or  erased  and  the  bill  regards  the  mere 
possession  of  a weapon  on  which  the  manufacturer’s 
serial,  number  or  other  mark  shall  have  been  tampered 


Forest  and  Stream 

with  as  presumptive  evidence  that  the  tampering  has 
been  done  by  the  possessor. 

The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
law-abiding  citizen  to  possess  a pistol  or  revolver  for 
protection  of  life  and  property  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  penalties  sufficiently  severe  to  deter  criminals 
from  using  such  weapons. 


W.  B.  BOULTON 

The  death  of  Wm.  B.  Boulton,  at  his  IMorristown 
home  September  17th,  leaves  a gap  in  the  ranks 
of  workers  for  game  protection  not  easily  filled. 
Mr.  Boulton’s  activities  w'ere  many.  An  able  and 
successful  business  man  wdth  a charming  personality, 
he  possessed  also  that  faculty  for  organization,  and  for 
the  choice  of  the  right  men  for  certain  work,  which  is 
usually  found  in  those  who  carry  matters  which  they 
undertake  to  successful  endings. 

He  was  long  interested  in  the  shipping  firm  of  Boul- 
ton, Bliss  and  Dallett,  formed  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  and  during  his  career  with  that  house  became  a 
director  in  The  Mechanics  & Metals  National  Bank, 
The  United  States  Trust  Co.,  The  Atlantic  Mutual  In- 
surance Co.,  and  the  Norfolk  & Western  Railway  Co. 
From  most  of  these  positions  he  withdrew^  on  his  re- 
tirement from  active  business,  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Morris- 
towm  Trust  Co.,  and  director  of  the  Niagara  Insurance 
Co.  His  business  interests  were  thus  wdde. 

Sportsmen  all  over  the  United  States  will  remember 
Mr.  Boulton  best  as  the  able  Chairman  of  the  National 
Game  Conference,  at  whose  sessions  and  banejuets  he 
had  presided  for  the  last  six  years.  The}"  recall  his  ex- 
cellent judgment;  his  impartial  cool-headedness;  his 
readiness  in  smoothing  out  differences,  and  his  genial 
attitude  toward  critics.  The  National  Game  Conference 
has  sustained  a great  loss. 

Besides  this  broader  work  Mr.  Boulton  did  much  for 
sport  and  for  game  preservation.  Years  ago  he  took 
hold  of  an  unsuccessful  shooting  club  near  New  York, 
and  by  his  initative  and  good  judgment  built  it  up  to  a 
condition  where  good  shooting  was  almost  always  to 
be  had.  Since  he  has  resided  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  he 
has  been  active  in  forwarding  the  work  of  game  protec- 
tion in  New  Jersey,  in  connection  with  the  Fish  and 
Game  Committee  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Boulton  was  an  ideal  American  citizen ; a patriot, 
working  earnestly  for  the  public  good;  an  ex.cellent 
business  man  ; a charming  companion.  To  the  great 
number  of  those  who  knew.  him.  or  knew  of  him,  his 
death  carries  a sense  of  real  loss,  while  to  the  narrower 
circle  of  his  close  friends  it  brings  keen  personal  grief. 


GAME  LAWS  FOR  1922 

All  persons  contemplating  hunting  in  any  State  or 
Territory  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada  are 
advised  to  obtain  from  the  State  Game  Commis- 
sioner of  that  State  or  Territory  the  full  text  of  its  game 
laws.  A summary  of  the  provisions  of  Federal,  State, 
and  Provincial  Statutes,  and  a list  of  officials  from  whom 
copies  of  State  game  laws  may  be  obtained,  is  contained 
in  Farmers’  Bulletin  1288,  Game  Laws  for  1922,  by 
George  A.  Lawyer,  chief  L^nited  States  game  warden, 
and  Frank  L.  Earnshaw.  The  Indletin  is  available  free 
upon  application  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  object  of  the  bulletin  is  to  aid  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Migratory-Bird  Treaty  Act 
and  the  Lacey  Act,  by  presenting  in  convenient  form 
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the  provisions  of  game  legislation  for  the  use  of  law- 
enforcement  officials  and  sportsmen. 

It  is  only  by  observing  the  open  season  dates  pub- 
lishea  in  the  bulletin  that  hunters  of  migratory  game 
birds  can  avoid  violating  either  Federal  or  State  laws,  as 
the  Federal  regulations  operate  in  many  cases  to  shorten 
the  seasons  fixed  by  State  statute. 

Comparatively  few  game  laws  were  passed  in  1922, 
and  no  radical  changes  were  made.  A rather  compre- 
hensive game  law  was  enacted  in  Mississippi,  but  it 
does  not  become  efifective  in  any  county  until  adopted 
by  the  county  board  of  supervisors.  Earlier  opening 
dates  were  provided  for  water-fowl  in  New  Mexico  and 
for  doves  in  the  Carolinas,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
but  the  closing  dates  in  each  instance  were  advanced 
accordingly.  A number  of  changes  in  State  laws,  mak- 
ing them  conform  to  Federal  limits,  were  made. 

The  Attorney  General  of  New  York  on  August  28 
held  inoperative  a State  law  attempting  to  extend  the 
State  season  on  water-fowl  beyond  the  dates  provided 
by  Federal  regulations  for  the  section  of  the  State  south 
of  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Boston 
and  Albany  railroads,  and  that  the  open  season  on 
water-fowl  throughout  the  State,  outside  of  Long 
Island,  remains  as  formerly  Sept.  16  to  Dec.  31. 

New  Jersey  requires  persons  hunting  woodcock  from 
October  1 to  November  9 to  take  out  a special  license 
costing  $2  in  addition  to  the  regular  hunting  license. 
Chinese  and  ring-necked  pheasants  are  now  protected 
throughout  the  year  for  an  indefinite  period  in  Mary- 
land, where  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  establish  the 
species.  Virginia  prohibited  the  baiting  of  wild  turkeys 
or  the  taking  of  their  eggs,  except  for  propagating  pur- 
poses under  permit  from  the  commissioner.  The  close 
season  for  quail  in  Massachusetts  has  been  ccmtinued 
until  1925  in  Dukes,  Essex,  Hampden,  Middlesex  and 
Nantucket  counties. 

The  open  seasons  for  big  game  were  reduced  in  sev- 
eral instances.  A law  was  passed  in  Virginia  sanction- 
ing the  practice  pf  the  department  of  game  and  inland 
fisheries  of  establishing  game  refuges  on  private  lands 
by  contract  with  the  owners.  All  lands  so  set  aside  are 
required  to  be  conspicuously  posted  as  State  game 
sanctuaries. 

Regulations  pertaining  to  the  propagation  and  sale 
of  migratory  water-fowl  and  game  are  given.  The  text 
of  the  Lacey  and  Migratory-Bird  Treaty  Acts  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  them  in  this  country  and  also 
in  Canada  is  included. 


ELK  HERDS  AND  WINTER  FORAGE 

The  estimated  number  of  elk  remaining  in  two  large 
groups  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is 
only  about  52,000.  To  insure  the  permanence  of 
these  splendid  game  animals,  which  are  among  the  largest 
and  finest  of  all  deer,  the  cooperation  and  coordination  of 
Federal,  State,  and  all  other  interested  agencies  is  needed. 

The  elk  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  region  constitute  the 
only  really  large  herds  of  big  game  remaining  in  the  United 
States,  and  although  these  number  about  25,000,  they  are 
a mere  remnant  of  the  great  herds  which  formerly  ranged 
from  Maine  to  California.  The  northern  group,  which 
ranges  within  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  summer 
and  migrates  northward,  suffered  greatly  from  the  adverse 
conditions  of  the  winter  of  1919-20. 

The  elk  in  the  southern  group  are  scattered  in  summer 
at  high  elevations  in  the  southern  part  of  Yellowstone 
Park,  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  Teton,  Bridger,  Wy- 
oming, and  Washakio  National  Forests.  With  the  first 
heavy  snowfall  they  descend  to  lower  levels,  where  their 


winter  range  has  become  more  and  more  restricted  by  the 
coming  of  settlers.  Thousands  of  elk  congregate  in  the 
path  of  their  former  migration  in  the  vicinity  of  the  winter 
refuge  maintained  by  the  Biological  Survey  at  Jackson, 
Wyo.  A winter  feeding-ground  at  this  point  attracts 
many  elk,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  furnish  a 
supply  of  hay  for  them.  Feeding  is  not  recommended, 
however,  where  natural  winter  forage  is  available. 

The  other  principal  herds  remaining  on  their  native 
ranges  are  the  Roosevelt  elk,  confined  to  the  Olympic 
mountains  in  northwest  Washington,  and  smaller  isolated 
groups,  mainly  near  the  Pacific  coast,  which  include  the 
valley  elk  in  a small  area  at  the  lower  end  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  California.  If  an  elk  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  $75,  the  value  of  the  present  herds  in  the  United 
States  would  be  approximately  $4,000,000,  which  is  a sub- 
stantial national  asset. 

Within  the  past  10  years  .several  thousand  head  of  elk 
have  been  transferred  from  the  Yellowstone  Park  region 
to  localities  in  many  States  for  restocking  purposes.  In 
Arizona,  where  conditions  are  suitable,  these  transplanted 
herds  are  thriving.  In  other  districts  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  it  is  unwise  to  introduce  elk  on  re.stricted  areas 
near  farming  communities  as  more  or  less  injury  to  crops 
occurs  and  claims  for  damages  are  to  be  expected. 

Adequate  winter  range,  affording  sufficient  forage,  and 
adequate  winter  protection  must  be  provided  if  elk  are  to 
be  maintained  even  in  moderate  numbers. 


GOOD  THINGS  IN  STORE 

Readers  of  forest  and  stream  inform  us  that 
they  like  the  reading  matter  we  print — that  it  is 
interesting  and  instructive,  two  prime  requisites 
demanded  by  the  modern  sportsman  in  the  articles  he 
reads.  We  have  more  material  of  this  nature  awaiting 
publication; — In  the  December  number  Roland  Clark 
will  tell  about  the  duck  land  of  the  South,  illustrated 
with  his  inimitable  wild-fowl  etchings,  and  Raymond 
Thompson  will  describe  a trapping  expedition  into 
Northern  Alberta.  Early  numbers  will  contain 
material  covering  bear-hunting  in  Alaska,  sheep  hunt- 
ing in  the  Rockies  and  days  afield  with  rabbits,  quail 
and  grouse. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln  will  tell  about  winter  fishing 
through  the  ice  and  Louis  Rhead  will  continue  his 
articles  on  the  modern  methods  of  taking  game  fish 
based  on  an  accurate  and  exhaustive  study  of  their 
food  habits. 

C.  S.  Landis  has  prepared  a series  of  gun  articles  that 
every  sportsman  will  welcome  as  they  contain  much 
practical  advice  on  the  proper  gun  and  load  to  use  on 
different  varieties  of  game  under  a wide  variance  of 
field  conditions. 

W.  L.  Lamed  is  preparing  a series  of  stories  for 
Forest  and  Stream  that  in  narrative  interest  and  wealth 
of  pen  illustration  bids  fair  to  eclipse  any  of  his  former 
work  and  our  readers  will  remember  how  excellent  this 
has  been  in  the  past. 

Aside  from  the  usual  departments  treating  of  the 
practical  side  of  the  outdoors,  there  will  be  added  a 
page  devoted  to  where  to  go  and  what  to  do  each  month 
throughout  the  year.  In  order  to  make  this  page  of 
practical  benefit  to  our  readers  and  up  to  date,  we 
would  welcome  information  from  those  who  know  of 
fishing  and  hunting  grounds  that  have  been  tried  out 
by  them  and  found  to  be  worthy. 

Our  cover  pictures  for  1923  have  been  designed  by 
artists  who  know  the  outdoors  and  will  depict  each 
month  some  stirring  scene  that  sportsmen  will  at  once 
recognize  as  true  to  life  and  representative  of  seasonable 
sport  throughout  the  year. 
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MAKING  A CLEANING  ROD 

Did  you  ever  break  the  cleaning  rod 
for  your  gun  and  suddenly  find 
yourself  out  of  anything  of  the  kind, 
after  a long  day  through  the  fields?  I 
did  that  once,  and  I am  going  to  tell  you 
how  I made  a new  one. 

Two  of  us  had  started  early  one  morn- 
ing over  a crisp  blanket  of  snow.  Shep, 
between  us,  went  along  because  he  liked 
to,  though  he  cpuldn't  have  caught  a bun- 
ny to  save  his  life.  Just  as  the  sun  was 
going  down  behind  black  clouds  in  the 
west,  we  returned  home  with  five  cotton- 
tails and  a big  black-tailed  jack  between 
us.  No  thought  of  the  missing  cleaner 
came  to  mind  until  after  supper.  Then 
I remembered  that  I had  broken  the 
bristolcd  end  off  the  day  before  trying 
to  punch  out  a lodged  wad  of  cloth. 

Taking  a lantern  I went  to  the  shop. 
There  I found  some  smooth  wire,  an 
iron  rod,  a length  of  two-by-four  and  a 
broom  handle.  A hole  was  bored 
through  the  two-by-four.  Then  to  the 
barn  with  a pair  of  shears ! The  small 
handful  of  stiff  tail  hairs  Maud  never 
missed  and  they  were  taken  to  the  shop. 

Here  I drove  the  two-by-four  ana 
broomstick  into  the  ground  (not  far,  for 
the  ground  was  frozen)  and  rigged  it  up 
as  shown  in  figure  1.  The  wire  was 
looped  about  the  broom-stick,  through 


the  hole  and  then  about  the  rod,  and 
drawn  tight.  The  hairs  were  roughly 
cut  into  fairly  short  lengths  and  the 
whole  handful  laid  ready.  When  the  rod 
was  turned  the  wire  was  twisted  and  be- 
fore it  had  been  turned  many  times  the 
hair  was  inserted  between  the  two  wires 
for  a length  of  one  and  one-half  inches. 
The  twisting  then  continued  until  the 
two  strands  were  tightly  wrapped  about 
each  other. 

The  broom  handle  was  then  removed, 
the  other  end  cut  off  next  to  the  bristles 
and  these  trimmed  down  with  the  shears. 
When  I went  into  the  house  and  tried 
it  on  the  gun  barrel  badly  in  need  of  it, 
this  rod  worked  as  well  as  any. 

Dale  R.  Van  Horn, 


E are  depending  upon  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to 
make  this  departmeyit  tvorthy  of 
his  name.  No  man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  tvrote  of 
them  ivith  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camp- 
ing and  “going  light”  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
we  hope  that  all  good  tuoodsmen 
u'ill  contribute  to  this  department 
their  Hints  and  Khiks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances., — [Editor.] 


HOW  TO  PRESERVE  FISH 

THIS  year  and  last  year  I have  had 
^ experience  in  carrying  trout  from 
Chadwick’s  Camp,  Kokadjo,  Maine,  to 
New  York  City  and  with  surprisingly 
good  results.  It  occurs  to  me  that  this 
inform.ation  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
of  your  readers.  Out  of  many  different 
kinds  of  packings,  I find  the  following 
gives  the  best  results: 

The  trout  should  be  cleaned  within  an 
hour  or  two  after  they  are  caught.  In 
cleaning,  they  should  not  be  washed,  but 
should  be  wiped  inside  and  out  with  dry, 
clean  cloths.  The  head  should  be  re- 
moved. Sprinkle  inside  the  trout,  along 
the  backbone,  a small  amount  of  salt, 
probably  not  using  more  than  a quarter 
of  a teaspoonful  in  a trout  that  would 
weigh  half  a pound. 

Then  wrap  the  trout  in  wax  paper  (I 
had  only  the  light  wax  paper — heavier 
weight  would  be  much  better).  Place 
one  end  of  the  wax  paper  inside  the 
trout  so  that  the  paper  comes  between 
the  sides  of  the  belly.  Then  roll  the  fish 
in  it,  folding  over  the  ends.  Roll  this 
in  turn  in  a half  sheet  of  newspaper. 
After  having  each  fish  so  packed  indi- 
vidually, wrap  the  entire  quantity  in  two 
or  three  thicknesses  of  paper,  then  place 
in  a cardboard-box. 

Do  not  place  on  ice,  but  put  in  a cool 
place  and  keep  as  cool  as  possible  until 
you  arrive  at  your  final  destination. 
Then  wash  the  trout  in  a good,  strong 
solution  of  soda  and  put  on  ice  until  you 
are  ready  to  broil. 

The  foregoing  was  evolved  after  many 
experiments  in  carrying  trout  wdth  the 
entire  head  on with  the  head  on  and 
the  gills  removed;  with  charcoal  inside 


the  trout  instead  of  salt ; without  any 
salt  at  all. 

Those  packed  in  charcoal  I had  to 
throw  away.  All  those  with  heads  on 
(regardless  of  whether  the  gills  were  re- 
moved or  not),  the  head  was  invariably 
spoiled.  Friends  in  camp  told  me  that 
the  salt  would  destroy  the  flavor  of  the 
trout.  In  broiling  these,  I marked  them 
in  such  a way  that  I could  distinguish 
between  those  which  had  salt  inside  and 
those  which  had  none.  No  difference 
was  perceptible.  Those  having  the  salt 
were  a little  firmer  than  those  without, 
and  except  for  the  fact  that  my  trout 
appetite  was  somewhat  jaded  (having 
had  trout  always  twice  and  sometimes 
three  times  a day  for  two  weeks)  those 
which  I broiled  at  home  Sunday  evening, 
which  were  caught  the  preceding  Friday 
afternoon,  were  just  as  good  as  those 
broiled  at  noon  on  the  hospitable  shores 
of  Second  West  Branch  Pond. 

M.  L.  Beard,  New  York. 


A SKELETON  AXE  SHEATH 

I HAVE  often  wondered  why,  in  speak- 
ing of  “going  light,”  the  ordinary  axe 
sheath  has  not  come  in  for  some  word. 
After  some  little  experimenting  I have 


found  the  following  skeleton  sheath  to 
reduce  the  weight  of  the  duffle  to  such 
an  extent  that  one  is  enabled  to  carry  an 
extra  emergency  meal  in  place  of  the 
old  heavy  sheath. 

Lay  your  axe  on  a piece  of  heavy 
wrapping  paper,  mark  the  outline  of  first 
one  side  and  then  the  other.  Take  a 
strip  of  heavy  leather,  from  to  1 ioch 
in  width  and  mark  out  “a”  in  both  “A” 


and  “B.”  Match  the  pieces,  sew  close 
to  the  outside  curve,  and  rivet  as  indi- 
cated by  “b,”  having  sewn  in  the  pieces 
indicated  by  “c”-“c”-“c,”  in  “A”  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leather  sheath,  and  to 
the  belt  piece  “d,”  which  is  about  the 
width  of  the  head  of  the  axe,  having 
two  slits  cut  into  it  “e”-“e,”  and  a pair 
of  buckles  “f,”  as  used  on  w'ebbing,  sewn 
to  the  top  of  the  belt  piece  which  goes 
over  the  axe.  On  the  front  side  are  two 
strips  of  }4-in.  webbing  long  enough  to 
go  over  the  head  of  the  axe,  back  about 
the  helve  where  it  enters  the  blade,  and 
up  to  buckle  at  the  head,  as  shown  by 
“e-e-e,  etcs.,”  and  “g-g-g,  etcs.,”  in  “B.” 
Harry  Irwin,  New  York. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A BLIND 

A BLIND  is  anything  that  will  con- 
ceal the  gunner  from  the  game, 
whether  it  be  a hogshead  sunk  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water  with  only  a few 
scant  inches  showing,  or  whether  it  be 
a complete  hostelry  thatched  with  rushes 
with  subterranean  passages  leading  back 
from  the  shooting  point  to  the  eating  and 
sleeping  quarters. 

The  writer  believes  that  no  reasons 
are  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  placing 
a duck  blind  so  that  the  wind  is  directly 
in  the  shooter’s  face.  Water-fowl,  when 
they  alight,  are  going  to  come  in  against 
the  wind.  There  may  be  only  a slight 
breeze,  but  they  will  breast  against  it. 
When  birds  decoy,  they  are  planning  to 
alight  with  the  stool  and  they  are  sure 
to  come  square  up  against  the  wind  on 
the  last  circle,  which  is  perhaps  the  first 
time  they  have  passed  close  enough  to 
be  in  good  shooting  distance.  If  at  any 
time  they  get  directly  over  you,  as  they 
are  bound  to  do  if  they  come  up  from 
the  rear,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  they 
will  see  you  and  flare  away. 

Perhaps  the  bulk  of  experienced  gun- 
ners prefer  the  wind  at  their  back.  A 
blind  so  located  will  bring  the  birds  in- 
tending to  alight  straight  in  toward  the 
blind.  Personally,  the  writer  prefers  to 
have  the  wind  blowing  against  his  left 
cheek,  a little  to  the  rear.  This  brings 
the  birds  in  from  the  right-hand  side  and 
gives  the  gunner  a left  swing  on  the 
birds  going  away.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  reversed  for  a left-handed 
shooter.  Often  it  is  impossible  to  be  too 
particular  about  the  wind;  generally  it 
changes  about  the  time  you  get  fixed. 
At  your  back,  over  either  shouder,  or 
from  either  side  is  satisfactory,  but  you 
are  sure  to  lose  a good  many  of  your 
opportunities  if  you  face  the  wind,  com- 
pelling the  birds  to  swing  out  behind  you. 


IF  you  can  sit  still — few  men  can — and 
^ if  your  clothes  thoroughly  harmonize 
with  the  surroundings,  you  will  do  well 
to  keep  your  blind  as  low  as  possible. 
If  you  cannot  sit  still,  and  insist  on 
changing  your  shells  as  the  birds  are 
approaching,  or  rolling  your  head  around 
to  see  what  became  of  a circling  flock, 
build  your  blind  dense  enough  and  high 
enough  to  hide  all  your  movements. 

Select  your  blind  material  to  make  the 
finished  article  always  harmonize  with 
the  landscape.  Do  not  stick  a bunch  of 
green  willow  trees  out  on  the  end  of  a 
bare  sand  bar.  If  driftwood  is  in  evi- 
dence everywhere,  use  it  for  your  blind 
material.  If  a point  of  green  willows 
run  out  into  the  water,  green  material 
answers  better  for  such  surroundings 
than  a pile  of  drift.  Dig  and  get  under 
ground  wherever  possible. 

Ordinarily  the  writer  in  shooting  with 
a companion  who  has  been  tried  and 
found  true  would  endeavor  to  construct 
a blind  that  would  not  be  noticeable  to 
the  human  eye  from  a distance  of  a hun- 
dred yards.  However,  we  have  had  ex- 
cellent sport  from  blinds  that  announced 
just  what  they  were  from  a mile  or  more 
away. 

In  hunting  with  a nervous  companion 


we  always  try  to  build  a blind  so  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  change  his  shirt,  if 
he  wishes  to,  without  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  birds  that  may  be  passing  in 
the  vicinity.  The  movement  of  a man 
in  a blind  will  scare  more  ducks  than  the 
biggest  blind  that  was  ever  built. 

If  your  blinds  are  going  to  be  per- 
manent, you  will,  of  course,  locate  them 
on  good  feeding  grounds  where  the  birds 
would  naturally  come.-  If  you  are  build- 
ing a temporary  blind  to  use  only  a day 
or-two;  trust  the  ducks’  judgment  against 
your  own.  If  you  see  some  birds  resting 


anywhere  along  the  shore  or  see  several 
different  flocks  of  birds  dip  in  at  a cer- 
tain spot,  trust  them  and  build  your  blind 
there,  and  you  will  get  more  shooting 
than  if  you  pick  some  other  location  that 
might  look  a great  deal  better  from  your 
viewpoint. 

Ray  P.  Holland, 

New  York. 


A SHOOTING  PUNT 

I_J  ERE  is  a little  punt  that  can  be 
* used  much  like  the  sink  box  de- 
scribed in  the  October  number,  yet  is 
capable  of  being  rowed  to  and  from 
the  shooting-grounds  or  of  being  easily 
transported  overland.  The  construction 
is  different  and  a little  more  complicated, 
but  it  should  offer  little  difficulty. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  bend  up  the 
bow  piece,  which  should  be  of  oak  ^ 
inch  thick,  8 feet  long  and  3 inches  wide. 
This  should  have  one  straight  edge,  but 
the  other  should  be  concaved  so  that  the 
piece  is  just  one  inch  wide  in  the  middle 
and  carried  in  a gentle  curve  to  full 
width,  feet  each  side  of  center. 

Lay  out  a half  circle  on  the  floor  1'  11" 
in  radius  and  on  the  inside  of  it  nail 
blocks  every  few  inches  which  stand  up 


squarely  about  three  inches  high  and 
touching  the  circle.  Cut  off  the  corners 
of  the  edges  touching  the  circle  so  that 
they  will  not  break  the  plank  as  you 
bend  it.  Get  a half  dozen  or  so  extra 
blocks  and  have  them  ready  to  nail  down 
when  needed. 

Next  you  require  a steam  box  which 
can  be  made  of  any  lumber  handy  and 
should  be  just  big  enough  to  contain  the 
plank  and  a little  to  spare.  If  you  in- 
tend to  build  any  more  boats  you  might 
as  well  make  it  6"  square  inside  and 
(Continued  on  page  520) 
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THE  QUAIL  AS  A GAME  BIRD 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

IT  takes  me  a long  time  to  get  riled, 
but  when  I do  I never  lose  my  head. 
And  I am  told  by  those  who  know  me 
that  I am  gifted  with  as  much  of  the 
gray  matter  of  a reasonable  quality  as 
the  average  man  should  possess. 

To  the  manner  born,  on  an  estate  in 
Ireland,  some  60-odd  years  ago,  in  my 
early  childhood  I have  accompanied  my 
father,  Henry  Thompson,  who  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  shots  in  Ireland, 
England  or  Scotland. 

Even  as  a child  I could  see  him  with 
his  dogs  and  his  double  gun- — a pin-fire 
breechloader  made  by  “Scott.” 

He  would  never  kill  more  than  his 
needs;  he  deplored  the  crippling  of  birds, 
which  is  incidental  with  every  sportsman. 

He  loved  and  protected  the  song  bird, 
and  never  killed  for  the  sake  of  killing". 
This  was  his  method  with  salmon  or  with 
trout,  and  we  owned  a mile  of  fishing  on 
the  river  Shannon. 

I have  followed  the  precepts  of  my 
father  in  all  the  years  of  the  nomadic 
life  that  I could  spare  from  my  business. 
I have  shot  and  fished  in  Canada,  from 
Quebec  to  Vancouver  in  my  early  days 
of  living  in  that  country,  after  the  death 
of  my  father,  who  was  a second  son  on 
an  entailed  estate. 

I left  Canada  to  become  an  American 
citizen  and  have  shot  and  fished  a big 
part  of  the  New  England  States,  New 
York,  Michigan,  and  what  little  there  is 
to  get  in  Ohio. 

Whether  “Bob  White,”  our  native 
quail,  should  be  on  the  song  bird  list  or 
not  is  a very-much  mooted  question. 

We  have  passed  two  open  winters  in 
Ohio,  which  have  been  very  propitious 
to  the  preservation  of  wild  life.  But  let 
us  have  a hard  winter  this  y^ar,  *with  an 
abundance  of  snow,  and  ti.ousands  of 
quail  will  die  from  starvation  and  cold 
or  become  easy  prey  for  the  fox. 

There  is  no  doubt  “Bob  White”  lives 
largely  on  seeds ; its  favorite  breeding- 
place  is  in  a grain  field.  A covey  of 
quail  will  take  its  quota  in  grain  and 
particularly  buckwheat,  as  much  at  least 
as  it  does  from  the  weeds.  If  the  laws 
of  Ohio  were  as  stringent  as  are  the 
laws  of  New  York  State  for  the  de- 
struction of  weeds,  quail  would  starve. 

As  an  active  member  of  the  Portage 
Fish  and  Game  Association  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Fish 
and  Gqme  Association  at  Cleveland,  the 
members  of  which  associations  pledge 
themselves  to  obey  the  laws — to  protect 
game,  to  refrain  from  encroaching  on 
personal  property  without  a permit,  to 
play  the  game  clean — I am  in  a fair 
position  to  judge  the  status  of  the  game 
bird  and  to  criticise  the  habits  of  some 
of  our  so-called  song  birds. 


The  robin  destroys  each  year  more 
fruit  than  his  little  carcass  is  worth;  the 
same  is  the  fact  with  the  flicker  (yellow 
hammer  or  higholder),  particularly  in 
the  grape  vineyards.  I have  seen  a 
whole  crop  of  Delaware  grapes  de- 
stroyed in  Middle  Bass  Island  by  these 
two  birds ; cherry  orchards  also  suffer. 

The  Portage  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  for 
the  protection  of  game  birds  in  the  State 
of  Ohio.  For  refuges  for  pheasants, 
grouse,  wild  duck — woodcock — their  ac- 
tivities go  to  the  extent  of  preparing 
shelter  and  food  during  the  hard  win- 
ters, and  Mr.  Quail,  even  though  on  the 
song-bird  list,  gets  his  share  of  protec- 
tion. 

Our  main  enemies  in  our  endeavor  to 
protect  are  the  hawk,  the  bluejay,  crows, 
snakes  and  last,  but  by  no  means  the 
least,  the  farmer  boy  or  the  farmer  him- 
self, who  has  the  coveys  spotted  long 
before  the  season,  and  who  has  no  hesi- 
tation in  potting  them  sitting.  This  has 
come  under  my  personal  observation, 
and  I have  been  'offered  quail  on  the 
table  in  Ohio  when  out  of  season  for 
other  game  birds. 

There  are  twelve  states  in  the  Union 
where  quail  have  no  open  season.  In  our 
Southern  States,  some  of  which  give  an 
open  season  from  November  20th  to  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  and  where  many  of  our 
Northern  sportsmen  go  for  quail  shoot- 
ing, it  is  an  absolute  slaughter;  yet  there 
are  as  many  quail  for  the  next  season’s 
shooting,  so  the  thought  of  extermination 
is  rot. 

Quail  are  of  the  grouse  species;  they 
have  been  on  the  game  list  from  time  im- 
memorial ; they  are  our  best  food  bird ; 
it  takes  a man  to  shoot  a quail  on  the 
wing.  And  in  the  pursuit  of  the  game 
bird — which  will  not  come  to  you  to  be 
shot — God-given  health  and  strength  is 
gained  as  well  as  a dainty  meal.  It  has 
never  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  met 
a live  red-blooded  human  being  who 
would  refrain  from  eating  quail  if  it  was 
in  the  meal — song  bird  or  not. 

We  are  allowed  only  ten  days  in  Ohio 
for  shooting  grouse  and  pheasant,  and 
only  male  birds  of  the  latter;  quail 
should  come  in  as  a game  bird  in  Ohio 
under  the  same  restriction,  and  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  their  number 
each  year,  rather  than  a decrease,  for 
the  reason  thqt  every  sportsman  would 


do  his  best  in  the  protection  of  them  in 
the  winter. 

Our  forefathers  hunted  game  for  the 
food  and  recreation,  the  pursuit  ranging 
from  the  reed  bird  to  the  wild  turkey; 
we  are  no  better  than  they,  we  like  to 
live  as  well,  and  who  would  refrain 
from  plucking  a rose  because  it  was 
beautiful,  or  from  eating  a brook  trout 
for  the  same  reason? 

W.  H.  Thompson, 
Ohio. 


IS  TRAPPING  JUSTIFIED? 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

D ECENTLY  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention  of  Gruelty  to  Animals  of- 
fered prizes  aggregating  three  hundred 
dollars  for  the  best  essays  on  the  cruelty 
of  trapping.  The  persons  who  foster 
this  movement  do  so  from  highly  com- 
mendable motives,  for  no  one  can  deny 
that  the  use  of  steel  traps  entails  a con- 
siderable amount  of  suffering  to  the 
victims. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  can  this 
suffering  be  avoided?  The  S.  P.  C.  A. 
and  numerous  other  societies  say  that  it 
can,  but  as  yet  they  have  offered  no 
practical  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The 
steel  trap  is  the  most  practical  device 
ever  patented  for  the  capture  of  fur- 
bearing animals,  and  as  long  as  the  de- 
mand for  fur  exists  there  are  bound  to 
be  trappers. 

In  the  past  few  years  many  new  types 
of  traps  have  been  placed  on  the  market 
which  are  designed  to  instantly  kill  their 
victims,  but  these  traps  are  hard  to  dis- 
guise and  can  only  be  used  for  the 
smaller  animals.  Furthermore,  the  claim 
made  by  the  reformers  that  animals  fre- 
quently remain  tortured  in  traps  for  days 
is  highly  exaggerated ; such  cases  are 
very  rare  as  no  conscientious  trapper 
will  neglect  his  lines  unless  forced  to  do 
so  by  tire  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or 
some  equally  important  reason. 

The  so-called  imitation  fur  possesses 
neither  the  warmth  nor  the  durability  of 
the  genuine  article,  and  while  sheepskin 
is  equal  to  fur  in  point  of  warmth,  it 
does  not  possess  the  beauty  of  the  latter. 
Were  it  not  for  the  protection  afforded 
by  fur,  the  explorers  and  other  men  who 
live  and  travel  in  the  frigid  regions 
would  be  unable  to  stand  the  intense  cold 
and  biting  winds.  Aside  from  the  utility 
of  natural  fur,  its  beauty  also  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  its  widespread 
popularity  among  both  men  and  woman 

Besides  the  absolute  necessity  for  fur, 
there  is  another  point  in  favor  of  trap- 
ping; if  the  fur-bearing  animals  were 
not  kept  down  in  numbers  below  a cer- 
tain point  their’ depredations  would  cause 
tremendous  damage ; as  it  is,  the  lynxes 
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and  wolves  annually  take  an  enormous 
toll  of  deer  and  livestock.  It  is  true  that 
several  of  our  fur-bearing  animals  are 
dangerously  near  extinction,  but  if  wise 
legislation  were  put  through  immediately 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  save  them. 

Perhaps  if  the  members  of  the  S.  P. 
C.  A.  and  other  societies  of  the  same 
character  devoted  their  energy  to  secur- 
ing such  legislation,  instead  of  raving 
about  the  brutality  of  trapping,  they 
could  accomplish  something  of  material 
benefit  to  the  country. 

Charles  B.  Barr,  Conn. 


TAME  WILD  DUCKS  IN 
FLORIDA 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

WILD  ducks  grow  tame  with  feed- 
ing at  many  of  the  winter  resorts 
of  the  South,  but  at  West  Palm  Beach 
they  take  the  prize,  and  I have  visited 
all  of  the  other  winter  resorts  on  both 
the  East  and  West  coasts  of  Florida,  and 
at  inland  lake  resorts. 

Lake  Worth,  which  is  between  Palm 
Beach  and  West  Palm  Beach,  is  full  of 
blue-bills;  hundreds  of  them,  and  no 
other  kind  of  duck,  although  there  are 
several  varieties  of  gulls. 

It  is  a never-ending  source  of  amuse- 
ment for  the  winter  tourists  at  West 
Palm  Beach  to  feed  the  birds.  And 
sometimes  the  people  across  the  lake 
also  indulge  in  this  practice  on  their 
side  of  the  beautiful  body  of  water. 

The  blue-bills  are  so  tame  that  they 
will  come  right  to  the  feet  of  the  tour- 
ists and  will  frequently  take  food  from 
their  hands.  Bread  is  the  usual  food  for 
the  ducks,  and  many  tourists  buy  loaves 
of  stale  bread  on  purpose  to  feed  them, 
breaking  it  up  in  small  pieces. 

The  ducks  will  fight  for  the  food, 
snatch  it  from  each  other’s  bills  and 
swim  away  with  it.  The  lucky  bird  will 
not  remain  lucky  long,  however,  for  an- 
other duck  will  catch  him  and  get  at  least 
part  of  the  bread.  The  gulls  will  hover 
just  above  and  will  come  so  close  that 
tourists  can  sometimes  touch  them  with 
their  hands  as  they  fly.  Oftentimes  they 
will  snatch  the  food  from  the  duck’s 
bills.  I have  seen  several  hundred  blue- 
bills  mingled  with  gulls,  at  one  time,  in  a 
space  not  over  thirty  feet  in  length,  and 
the  ducks  in  a solid  mass  right  at  the  feet 
of  the  tourists,  at  the  w'ater’s  edge,  the 
blue-bills  struggling,  fighting  and  piling 
over  each  other  to  get  the  food. 

The  blue-bills  usually  arrive  late  in 
October  and  early  November  and  remain 
until  the  latter  part  of  March  or  the  first 
of  April.  The  same  ducks,  according  to 
gunners,  frequently  during  the  open  sea- 
son fly  outside  of  the  safe  limit.  But 
when  they  are  in  the  danger  zone  they 
know  it,  and  gunners  cannot  get  within 
an  eighth  of  a mile  of  them  in  the  open, 
and  the  only  way  they  can  be  shot  is  by 
the  use  of  decoys  and  blinds. 

Some  gunnels  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  blue-bills  know  exactly  when  they 
cross  the  dead  line  into  gunners’  terri- 
tory. William  Sanford,  Florida. 


A LARGE  BROWN  TROUT 

Dear  Forest  .\nd  Stre.am  ; 

I AM  a regular  subscriber  to  Forest 
AND  Stream  and  thought  that  you 
might  be  interested  in  the  story  of  one 
of  the  biggest  German  brown  trout  ever 
caught  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York. 

About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
just  after  a shower,  I thought  that  I 
would  see  if  there  were  any  pickerel  in 
the  little  stream  that  runs  through  the 
village  of  Stanfordville,  about  eighteen 
miles  east  of  Poughkeepsie.  It  was 
rather  deep  and  an  ideal  place  for  pick- 
erel, as  both  shores  were  lined  with  the 
grass  that  grows  along  deep  streams.  It 
was  really  more  like  a pond  as  a little 
way  below  a dam  had  been  built. 


A brown  trout  weighing  4 lbs.  9 oz. 


My  fishing  outfit  consisted  of  a Win- 
chester casting  rod  and  reel.  The  16-lb. 
tested  line  and  pike  plug  were  made  by 
the  Hedden  people  of  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

I cast  very  carefully  and  slowly  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream,  letting  the  boat 
go  with  the  current.  I fished  in  this 
manner  until  I reached  the  dam,  but  did 
not  receive  a single  strike.  On  reaching 
the  dam  I drew  the  boat  upon  the  bank 
and  decided  to  fish  the  deep  hole  under 
the  dam.  The  dam  was  about  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  high  and  I did  not  bother  to 
get  down  to  the  water’s  edge  as  it  was 
rocky  and  I thought  I would  be  unable 
to  cast  very  well. 

The  hole  was  quite  wide  and  as  I 
was  above  it  I could  cast  clear  across, 
using  all  of  my  fifty-foot  line.  I made 
my  first  cast  and  as  the  plug  was  about 
half  way  back  I saw  a dark  brown  ob- 
ject flash  toward  it  and  then  disappear. 
I thought  that  it  was  a pickerel  or  a 
bass,  and  hastily  reeling  in  the  remain- 
ing line  I cast  again.  I did  this  sev- 
eral times.  .Suddenly  in  the  middle  of 
the  hole  a large  fish  struck  the  plug  and 
coming  into  the  air  turned  over  and 
disappeared. 


The  fight  was  on.  First  the  reel  would 
sing  a little  song  as  it  unwound  and  the 
next  moment  I was  having  the  hardest 
time  to  keep  the  slack  out  of  the  line. 
By  the  time  I had  worked  the  fish  to 
the  bank  he  was  completely  tired  out  and 
acted  more  like  a log  than  a fish.  It 
was  not  until  then  that  I knew  that  I 
had  a brown  trout. 

If  I had  not  hooked  the  trout  in  the 
lower  jaw  I do  not  believe  that  I would 
ever  had  landed  him,  because  I would 
have  been  unable  to  have  climbed  down 
where  he  was  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
the  line  tight  if  he  still  had  any  fight 
in  him. 

Upon  reaching  home  I found  that  the 
trout  was  twenty-one  inches  long  and 
weighed  four  pounds  and  nine  ounces. 

Maxwell  Baker,  New  York. 


OVER  THE  SHOULDER 

Dear  Forest  and  Stre.vm  : 

IN  the  September  issue  the  question  is 
asked  as  to  whether  carnivorous  ani- 
mals ever  carry  their  prey  “thrown  over 
the  shoulder.”  When  a bo}'  of  about 
twelve,  my  mother  had  been  missing  her 
turkeys.  Every  few  days  there  would 
be  a turkey  gone.  This  was  the  first  of 
October  and  turkeys  weighed  about  si.x 
pounds.  Just  before  dinner  hour,  across 
the  field,  say  a hundred  and  fifty  yards 
away,  in  the  tall  ragweed,  there  was  a 
great  commotion  with  the  flock  of  tur- 
keys. Across  the  yard  and  over  the 
fence  in  the  direction  of  the  turkeys  I 
hurried.  When  probably  fifty  yards  from 
the  excited  flock  a gray  fox  sprang  from 
the  weeds  with  a turkey  by  the  neck  and 
bounded  away,  carrying  its  prize,  ap- 
parently flung  across  the  back.  I clap- 
ped my  hands  and  yelled  at  the  top  of 
my  voice,  but  fox  and  turkey  disap- 
peared without  separating. 

I soon  related  the  occurance  to  my 
mother,  calling  attention  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  turkey  was  carried.  She 
said  that  it  was  the  habit  of  wild  ani- 
mals to  carry  their  prey  “thrown  across 
the  back,”  the  meanwhile  holding  to  the 
head  or  neck. 

W.  .A..  Campbell,  \’irginia. 


Dear  Forest  .vnd  Stre.\m  : 

TN  the  year  of  1916  I was  working  in 
^ Howard  County  Maryland,  and  it  was 
always  my  hobby  to  take  strolls  through 
the  woods  and  fields  on  Sunday. 

While  on  one  of  these  jaunts  I saw  a 
fox  crossing  a field  carrying  a fowl 
which  I took  to  be  a chicken  or  duck. 
The  manner  in  which  he  carried  it  struck 
me  as  being  very  funny,  as  I had  never 
seen  an  animal  carry  its  food  before. 
The  fox  had  grasped  the  fowl  by  the 
throat  and  with  his  head  turned  slightly 
sideways  was  carrying  the  remainder  of 
the  fowl’s  body  across  his  shoulders.  By 
carrying  the  fowl  in  this  manner  didn't 
.seem  to  affect  his  speed  in  the  least,  for 
he  was  doing  nicely  and  went  faster 
when  he  spied  my  friend  and  me. 

F.  I\I.  Johnson,  New  Jersey. 
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DUCK  SHOOTING  GUNS  AND  LOADS 


SUCCESS  IN  THIS  SPORT  DEPENDS  ON  FAST  GUN-SWINGING  AND 
THE  SMASHING  VALUE  OF  THE  POWDER  AND  SHOT  CHARGES 


Duck  shooting  is  by  far  our  most 
;liversified  sport,  because  in  North 
America  there  are  over  sixty  va- 
rieties of  ducks  that  supply  sport 
for  gunners.  Scattered  as  they  are,  from 
Alaska  and  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Gulf,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — and 
beyond— duck  shooting  may  mean  pass, 
decoy,  battery,  sneak-boat  and  a half  a 
dozen  other  varieties  which  may  even, 
occasionally,  include  field  shooting.  I 
once  jumped  a black  duck  from  a cattle 
wallow  in  the  middle  of  a bare  pasture 
field  six  miles  from  water. 

With  such  a vast  distribution  of  the 
sport,  it  follows  that  the  gun  or  load  that 
is  considered  ideal  for  one  set  of  con- 
ditions may  occasionally  be  a bit  out  of 
place  in  another.  This  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  localized  beliefs  that  seldom 
take  well  in  other  localities.  The  heavy 
ten  and  twelve-gauge  doubles  and  the 
heavy  shot  that  for  years  held  sway  on 
Barnegat,  Great  South  Bay  and  Curri- 
cut  would  by  many  be  considered  unnec- 
essarily crude  for  use  in  the  deeoy  shoot- 
ing in  Texas  and  southern  California. 
The  heavy  twenties  that  are  so  popular 
there  must  take  a back  seat  for  the 
twelve-gauges  that  rule  the  boards  in  the 
pass  shooting  in  the  Dakotas  and  Min- 
nesota. So  it  goes.  What  is  one  man’s 
meat  is  often  in  other  places  consigned 
only  to  the  discard. 

The  experienced  duck  shot,  however, 
will  almost  invariably  insist  upon  a mod- 
erately heavy  weapon  that  shoots  hard, 
close  and  even,  and  which  does  not,  like 
most  trap  guns,  shoot  very  high  above 
the  line  of  sight. 

In  12  gauges  the  most  popular  duck 
loads  are  probably  drams  of  bulk,  or 
26  grains  of  dense  powder  and  1/4  or 
1I4  ounces  of  No.  6 chilled  shot.  The 
first  develops  an  average  velocity  of  939 
foot  seconds  over  a 40-yard  range ; the 
second,  919  foot  seconds.  A charge  of 
3p2,  134  ounces  develops  959  foot  sec- 
onds, while  334,  134  ounces  speeds  up  to 
979  foot  seconds.  In  12  gauges  this  is 
about  as  high  as  it  pays  to  go  with  6’s 
without  sacrificing  pattern  to  get  ve- 
locity. 

We  still  find  baymen  occasionally  who 
swear  by  the  heavy  double  10-gauge  for 
open-water  duck  shooting.  A velocity 
table  will  show  us  why.  A charge  of  4 
drams,  134  ounces,  develops  953  foot 
seconds,  practically  the  duplicate  of  the 
334,  134  loacl  in  the  12.  A charge  of 
434  drams,  134  ounces,  however,  develops 
993  foot  seconds  velocity  with  6’s.  In 
4’s  it  gives  us  1,027  against  997  in  the  12. 

When  we  realize  that  many  baymen 
do  not  consider  that  a heavy  10-gauge  is 
properly  loaded  unless  it  is  handling  4j4 
or  4-34  drams  of  bulk  smokeless  or  black 
and  134  to  134  ounces  of  coarse  shot, 
we  begin  to  see  why  they  were  willing 
to  handle  two  pounds  more  metal  in  the 
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gun  to  secure  the  extra  range  of  the 
heavy  10-bore. 

Times  have  changed,  however.  Part 
of  it  was  due  to  the  change  in  fashion 
in  guns.  Nobody  likes  to  be  classed  as 
a pot-hunter,  so  partly  for  that  reason 
and  partly  because  the  six  shots  of  the 
12-gauge  pump  or  auto  are  obviously,  in 
most  cases,  more  deadly  than  the  two  of 
the  double  10,  the  10  has  passed  on. 

I^UCK  shooting  is  an  art  that  must 
^ be  seen  at  its  best  to  be  appreciated. 
A real  classy  performer  with  a pump  can 
get  action  out  of  a flock  of  mallards  or 
blacks  that  must  be  seen  to  be  appreci- 
ated. 

Some  years  ago,  toward  the  end  of 
the  market  hunting  for  wild  fowl,  I knew 
a man  who  was  the  classiest  shot  with  a 
12-gauge  repeater  of  any  man  I know, 
and  I have  seen  nearly  all  the  profes- 
sional exhibition  shots  in  action.  He 
had  the  knack  of  estimating  the  speed 


of  ducks,  pigeons  or  doves  in  flight  down 
to  almost  an  exact  science  and  could 
make  a larger  percentage  of  absolutely 
instantaneous  kills  than  anyone  I ever 
saw  in  action.  W’hen  this  ability  was 
combined  with  snap-shooting  speed  that 
was  really  marvelous,  it  made  an  exhibi- 
tion that  was  never  to  be  forgotten. 


Possibly  his  most  spectacular  annual 
shoot  was  obtained  by  fitting  up  a blind 
about  40  yards  outside  the  boundary  of  a 
certain  state  live  - bird  championship 
shoot,  and  as  he  always  was  given  the 
choice  position  among  the  “bushwhack- 
ers,” he  obtained  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  chances  at  all  birds  that  were 
missed  from  the  traps.  As  two  thousand 
to  tw'O  thousand  five  hundred  birds  were 
usually  shot  at,  and  as  the  event  was 
always  held  on  February  22,  when  it  was 
sure  to  be  cold,  plenty  of  birds  crossed 
the  boundary. 

Then  the  two  thousand  spectators  had 
a real  treat.  Most  of  the  pigeons  were 
30  to  50  yards  high,  flying  with  the  wind 
and  were  traveling  with  every  foot  of 
speed  they  could  muster.  Probably  four 
times  out  of  five  on  the  average,  the 
bird’s  head  would  snap  back,  a few  feath- 
ers would  puff  off  in  the  breeze  and  the 
pigeon  would  describe  a perfect  parabola 
to  the  ground.  If  it  was  missed  or  crip- 
pled a second,  a third  or  even  a fourth 
shot  would  complete  the  kill.  Never 
have  I seen  such  perfect  pass  shooting, 
and  many  a spectator  attended  those 
shoots,  only  to  witness  the  skill  of  this 
expert  duck  shooter.  On  rising  or  quar- 
tering birds  he  could  “spin”  more  birds 
(by  hitting  them  in  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders) than  any  other  man  on  the  grounds. 

Few  of  us  will  ever  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  such  a degree  of  wing- 
shooting skill.  We  have  neither  the  time, 
the  birds  nor  the  opportunity  to  combine 
the  two  until  the  snap-shooting  ability 
of  the  super-expert  is  attained.  M"e  can, 
however,  increase  our  skill  b}'  choosing 
a combination  of  gun  and  load  that  is 
adapted  to  our  style  of  gun  pointing. 
Once  we  determine  the  weight  and  “feel” 
of  the  gun  and  the  speed  of  load  that 
enables  us  to  place  the  charge  on  the 
mark,  we  still  have  the  subject  of  pattern. 

Within  average  duck-shooting  ranges 
— 25  to  60  yards — in  most  cases,  the  10 
to  20-gauges  pattern  in  practically  the 
same  proportion.  That  is  70  per  cent,  all 
through  for  full  chokes,  with  any  advan- 
tage in  density  or  evenness  of  pattern 
nearly  always  in  favor  of  the  10  and  12 
gauges. 


■^HE  following  shot  table  will  enable 
us  to  directly  compare  the  efficiency 
of  dift'erent  gauges: 


Size  of 

No.  Shot  in 

Charge 

Chilled  Shot— 4’s 

5’s 

6's 

7’s 

Ji  ozs. 

119 

150 

196 

262 

1 oz. 

136 

172 

223 

299 

134  ozs. 

153 

194 

251 

336 

134  ozs. 

170 

215  . 

278 

374 

1-34  ozs. 

187 

237 

134  ozs. 

204 

From  this  we  can  see  that  no  matter 
whether  the  guns  that  are  compared 
{Continued  on  page  519) 
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What  the  experts  think 
of  Marlin  guns! 


Frank  C.  Miller,  Expert  Shot, 


Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


“I  have  been  doing  considerable 
public  shooting  for  the  past  twelve 
years  throughout  the  principal  cities 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
shooting  for  Expositions,  Roundups, 
Stampedes  and  at  the  leading  State 
Fairs.  ... 

I hit  a tin  can,  thrown  in  the  air, 
as  high  as  twelve  times,  using  two 
Model  28,  12-gauge  Marlins,  the  sec- 
ond gun  being  picked  up  from  the 
ground  after  the  first  one  is  empty. 

With  the  Model  38  rifle  1 have 
broken  three  targets  in  mid-air,  and 
also  ejected  the  empty  shells,  re- 
loading and  striking  empty  before  it 
reaches  the  ground;  1 hit  a tin  can 
thrown  in  the  air  as  high  as  seven 
and  eight  times.  • . . 

On  my  first  season  on  the  road 
my  equipment  consisted  of  four  dif- 
ferent makes  of  firearms,  and  these 
arms  were  put  to  the  supreme  test, 
as  my  exhibitions  were  given  under 
all  kinds  of  weather  and  conditions; 
in  rain;  in  wind-storms;  at  night; 
and  giving  as  high  as  fifteen  exhibi- 
tions a day.  . . . 

After  finding  my  MARLINS  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  and  to  work 
under  all  conditions,  I discarded  the 
other  three  makes.  . . 

When  not  engaged  in  the  show 
business,  these  guns  are  in  use  while 
we  are  hunting  and  collecting  wild 
animals  for  our  Trails  End  Ranch, 
on  which  place  we  now  have  thirty- 
one  different  varieties  of  wild  ani- 
mals.” 


Capt.  A.  H.  Hardy, 
Denver,  Colorado. 


“I  have  been  shooting  Marlin 
rifles  and  shotguns  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  My  connection  with 
The  Peters  Cartridge  Co.,  in  1902, 
to  represent  them  as  a special  dem- 
onstrator, has  taken  me  into  thirty- 
three  states.  During  that  time  I 
have  used  Marlin  firearms  almost 
exclusively,  only  occasionally  trying 
out  something  else  for  a compari- 


Your  12-gauge  hammerless  shot- 
gun is  the  best  thing  I have  ever 
been  able  to  find  to  handle  the  work 
1 do.  One  of  the  features  of  my 
exhibitions  is  the  hitting  of  six  tar- 
gets thrown  into  the  air  at  one  time, 
which  requires  a trifle  over  two  sec- 
onds to  fire  the  six  shots.  , . 

Some  of  my  stunts  require  the 
shotgun  to  be  operated  in  an  up-side 
down  position  with  great  rapidity 
and  the  fact  your  hammerless  shot- 
gun has  handled  all  of  this  work 
with  great  satisfaction  is,  it  seems, 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  superior 
qualities.” 


How  will  you  buy  your  rifle?  On  tradition? 
Will  you  take  whatever  the  dealer  offers? — Or, 
will  you  carefully  select  the  one  best  rifle  for 
you — and  insist  on  getting  the  rifle  you  wauit? 


Tnarli/t 


.22  Repeating  Rifles 


There  are  50  years  of  tradition  behind 
these  Marlin  rifles — 50  years’  experience 
in  making  the  best  in  sporting  firearms. 


50  years  of  development — consequently  there  is  not 
an  old-style  gun  in  the  entire  Marlin  line.  Marlin  in- 
vented side  ejection  in  firearms — Marlin  discarded  all 
old-style  top-ejecting  guns  30  years  ago. 

The  fundamental  requirements  in  a .22  repeater  are: 
Accuracy — the  Ballard  rifling  has  made  Marlin  accu- 
racy famous;  good  sights,  to  get  full  benefit  of  accuracy 
— Marlin  .22’s  are  the  only  repeaters  regularly  fur- 
nished with  the  superior  Ivory  Bead  sights;  side  ejec- 
tion, the  modern  construction — all  Marlin  rifles  and 
shotguns  have  side  ejection;  standard  24-inch 
barrels — we  make  no  guns  with  stubby,  sawed- 
off  barrels. 


You  need  standard  length  buttstocks — no  short 
length,  cheap-looking  buttstocks  are  used  on  any 
Marlin  guns;  the  rifle  must  be  a take-down,  for 

convenience  in  carrying  and  cleaning these 

Marlin  repeaters  have  the  quickest  take-down 
constructions,  action  parts  remove  instantly 
without  using  tools,  the  barrels  can  be  cleaned 
from  both  ends. 


You  will  want  to  use  .22  short  cartridges  up 
to  50  yards;  .22  long-rifle  up  to  200  yards^ 
all  Marlin  .22  repeaters  use,  interchange- 
ably, .22  short,  long  and  long-rifle  car- 
tridges. 

Model  No.  20 — a man’s  size  repeating 
rifle  with  full  24-inch  octagon  barrel, 
full  length  buttstock.  Ivory  Bead  Sight, 
25  shots.  Slide  action  and  visible 
hammer.  Retails  at  $19.50. 

Model  No.  38 — The  wonderful 
new  slide  action  repeater;  Ham- 
merless; Instantaneous  Take- 
Down,  Ivory  Bead  Sight,  Full 
Pistol  Grip  Buttstock.  Perfect 
build  and  balance.  Retails, 
Round  Barrel,  $21.50;  Octa- 
gon barrel,  $23.50. 

Model  No.  39 — ^The  only 
.22  Caliber  Lever  Action 
Repeater  made.  The 
choice  of  expert  and 
professional  shooters. 
The  best  .22  Rifle  in 
the  world.  Retails 
at  $26.50. 


Buy  from  Your  Dealerl 
dealer  in  the 
United  States  can  sup- 
ply you  quickly  at 
these  prices.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  sell 
the  Marlin,  write 
us  giving  his 
name. 

Send  for  our  new  illu- 
strated catalogue  of  all 
Marlin  Repeating  Rifles 
and  Shotguns — free. 


Address  Dept.  S-85. 


TheTUarlin  Firearms  Gfrporalioii 


New  Haven,  Connecticut 


In  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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Forest  and  Stream 


*^Take  any  one  but  that, 
Jim — that^s  my  FOX.** 

DON’T  blame  you  in  the  least  for 
picking  it  out — I’d  have  done  the 
same.  But  I’m  going  to  be  selfish 
enough  to  keep  the  FOX  for  myself. 
Hope  you  won’t  mind-take  your  pick 
of  any  of  the  others.” 

"No  need  to  apologize,  Bob— I know 
just  how  you  feel,  I feel  the  same  way 
about  my  FOX — certainly  would  have 
brought  it  along  if  I’d  known  there 
was  a chance  to  do  some  shooting.’* 
Gun  lovers  place  the  FOX  in  a class 
by  itself.  It’s  the  one  possession  they 
don’t  care  to  part  with  — even  tem- 
porarily. 

FOX  GUNS  are  madeby  truecrafts- 
men  whose  task  means  infinitely 
more  to  them  than  a mere’means  of 
gaining  a livelihood.  Into  the  making 
of  each  FOX  enters  some  part  of  the 
heart  and  soul  of  those  who  fashion 
it.  Love  of  work,  pride  of  reputation, 
and  long  years  of  experience  guard 
the  perfection  of  every  FOX. 

Our  catalogue  explains  the  details 
of  FOX  construction,  with  much 
otherinformation  valuable  to  every 
gunner.  "Write  today  for  your  copy, 
orgetitfromthe  nearest  FOXdealer. 


The  lock  mechanism  oi  the  Fox  Gun 
5s  the  simplest  and  strongest  known. 
The  hammer  strikes  the  primer  direct, 
eliminating  the  usual  delicate,  trouble- 
some firing  pin.  Made  heavier  where 
the  greatest  strain  comes — unbreakable. 


Only  Three 

Working 

Parts 


The  mainspring  is  made  of  the  finest 
pjano  wire,  carefully  tempered  and 
tested.  It  is  permanently  guaranteed 
against  breakage. 


The  sear  is  made  of  special  drop- 
forged  steel.  It  will  withstand  long, 
hard  service,  always  giving  uniform 
results.  All  parts  are  guaranteed; 
should  a defect  be  found  at  any  time, 
replacement  will  be  made  gratis, 

A.  H.  FOX  GUN  CO. 

4674  North  18th  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


SHOTGUN  DEVELOPMENT 

MODERN  SCIENCE  HAS  DISPELLED  MUCH  OF 
THE  MYSTERY  THAT  USED  TO  SURROUND  IT 

By  E.  NEWITT 


T would  seem  that, 
since  the  days  when 
sportsmen  put  2 oz. 
of  shot  into  a 24 
gauge,  measured 
loads  by  the  clay  pipe- 
ful, punched  wads 
from  old  hats,  and 
seriously  prescribed 
the  admixture  of 
onions  with  powder  as 
a means  of  strength- 
ening it,  science  has 
bereft  the  shotgun  of  much  of  the  mys- 
tery with  which  our  forefathers  sur- 
rounded it;  but  tradition  dies  hard 
nevertheless.  Not  a few  to-day  retain 
profound  faith  in  the  special  virtues  at- 
tached to  an  extra  inch  or  two  of  barrel 
length,  a particular  size  or  charge  of 
pellets,  a grain  or  so  more  or  less  of 
powder;  while  guns  are  spoken  of  as 
“hard  hitting”  and  said  to  give  extra 
penetration  as  a function  pertaining  to 
some  feature  in  the  gun  rather  than  the 
size  and  velocity  of  the  pellets. 

IT  was  the  writer’s  fortune  or  misfor- 
tune to  have  had  a technical  educa- 
tion. To  him  the  gun  was  but  the  first 
of  many  types  of  internal  combustion  or 
thermo  dynamic  engines,  which  have 
found  their  latest  expression  in  the  gaso- 
line engine,  and  viewed  from  this  stand- 
point the  veil  of  mystery  falls,  and  many 
things  appear  in  another  light.  The  en- 
ergy generated  in  any  other  engine  is 
transmitted  to  the  point  at  which  it  is 
utilized  by  means  of  shafts,  belts,  chains 
or  some  kindred  connecting  medium. 
With  a firearm  it  is  otherwise.  The 
transmission  medium  is  a projectile  or 
plurality  of  projectiles,  as  the  patent 
lawyer  would  say,  directed  towards  the 
point  always  more  or  less  distant,  at 
which  it  is  utilized  by  a barrel  pointed 
by  human  agency,  and  whether  it  is 
utilized  or  not  as  intended  depends  upon 
the  projectile  and  objective  intersecting 
the  same  path  at  the  same  point  simul- 
taneously. 

Such  highbrow  language  is  pretty 
heavy  stuff  with  which  to  describe  the 
simple  function  of  shooting  and  hitting, 
but  it  sets  us  thinking  differently  and  has 
its  uses. 

It  is  open  to  us  to  utilize  the  energy 
we  generate  in  a gun  in  two  dimensions — 
length  and  breadth.  With  a rifled  gun 
we  concentrate  it  into  one  projectile  and 
get  length  of  range,  but  small  striking 
area;  with  a shotgun  we  divide  it 
amongst  some  hundreds  of  projectiles 
and  get  breadth  of  range  or  large  strik- 
ing area,  at  the  sacrifice  of  length.  Both 
have,  their  uses;  both  are,  within  limits, 
under  control,  and  upon  our  own  choice 
^^•lll  much  depend  the  efficiency  of  the 
gun  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. 

Where  range  is  long  and  striking 


area  small  the  importance  of  the  barrel 
as  the  directing  medium  of  the  projectile 
is  paramount;  even  then  so  many  cir- 
cumstances combine  to  influence  the 
flight  of  a bullet  that  when  fired  under 
natural  conditions  the  distance  at  which 
hitting  is  reasonably  practicable  is  rarely 
one-tenth  of  the  distance  the  bullet  will 
carry.  With  the  shotgun  the  problem  of 
hitting  is,  if  possible,  more  intricate,  in- 
asmuch as  the  objective  is  always,  or 
almost  always,  in  rapid  motion.  The 
barrel  in  this  case,  while  serving- as  a 
directing  medium,  is  also  charged  with 
the  function  of  regulating  the  breadth  of 
the  range  or  area  of  distribution. 

The  general  tendency  of  a charge  of 
pellets  is  to  spread  laterally  and  string 
out  longitudinally,  and  most  pellets  re- 
tain sufficient  velocity  at  40  yards  to  have 
the  striking  energy  necessary  to  kill, 
hence  barrels  are  adjusted  to  concentrate 
the  charge  of  pellets  into  such  an  area 
at  40  yards  as  to  insure  a number  strik- 
ing an  objective  of  the  size  for  which 
shotguns  are  usually  employed  to  kill  . 

While  there  are  physical  limits  to  our 
ability  to  concentrate  the  charge,  there 
are  also  limits  imposed  by  consideration 
of  prudence. 

A charge  which  opens  out  from  about 
one  inch  in  area  at  the  muzzle,  another 
inch  for  every  yard  it  travels  (we  ignore 
the  thinly-covered  fringle  of  the  pat- 
tern) will  cover  an  area  of  20  inches  in 
diameter  at  20  yards,  30  inches  at  30 
yards;  at  the  first  distance  with  much 
more  than  sufficient  density  to  kill,  at 
the  second  with  ample  density;  but  as 
hitting  is  a condition  precedent  to  killing, 
the  area  covered  must  also  be  sufficient 
to  embrace  our  shooting  errors,  if  not, 
its  killing  potentialities  are  of  little 
value. 

In  trap  shooting  the  objective  is  dis- 
charged at  prescribed  angles  at  an  even 
pace,  and  does  not  constitute  nearly  such 
a test  of  marksmanship  as  shooting  game 
under  natural  conditions.  Hence  we 
may  sacrifice  some  spread  to  getting  a 
density  certain  to  kill ; even  so,  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  the  majority  of 
trap  guns  are  not  too  close'}'  choked.  So 
evenly  are  the  birds  discharged  and  so 
rhythmical  becomes  the  function  of 
shooting  that  the  average  trap  shooter 
breaks  90  per  cent,  of  his  birds  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  distance,  careful  obser- 
vation showing  this  to  be  just  about  32 
yards.  If  his  gun  is  choked  to  give  a 
larger  pattern  at  32  yards  it  would  still 
be  dense  enough  to  insure  a kill  and 
allow  so  much  more  scope  for  shooting 
errors. 

IN  game  shooting  under  natural  con- 
ditions, where  distance  may  be  tlie 
limit,  angles  and  speed  anything,  a much 
greater  premium  is  put  on  marksmaji- 
ship,  and  the  largest  pattern  consistent 
(Continued  on  page  522) 
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The  U.  S.  Infantry  Team  {Ulus- 
trated  above)  broke  six  world's 
records  in  one  match  at  Camp  Perry 
with  Western  Ammunition. 

The  8oo~yard  target  at  the  right  is 
a world's  record.  The  entire  136 
consecutive  shots  fired  by  the  eight 
men  of  the  team  were  all  bull's- 
eyes. 


These  marksmen  of  the  American 
Rifle  Team,  using  Western  Am- 
munition, won  the  Championship 
of  the  World  at  the  International 
Matches  held  at  Milan,  Italy. 
W.  R.  Stokes,  shown  at  the  left, 
retained  the  World's  Individual 
Championship  and  also  won  the 
Kneeling  Championship, 


The  World’s 
Highest  Honors 


Copyright,  Underxcood  d-  Underwood  ■ 
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WHETHER  you  hunt  for  pleasure  or 
shoot  to  prove  your  skill,  always  use 
Western— the  ammunition  accorded  the 
world’s  highest  honors  in  tests  at  home  and 
abroad! 

Famous  marksmen  who  have  shot  Western 
Ammunition  and  closely  observed  the  records 
made,  state  that  never  before  in  the  history  of 
ammunition  manufacture  has  such  reliable  ac- 
curacy been  produced.  This  unusual  accuracy 
is  the  result  of  several  exclusive  Western  fea- 
tures— ^primarily  the  Lubaloy  Non-Fouling 
Bullet  Jacket  and  the  modified  Boat-Tail 
Bullet  design. 

At  Milan,  Italy,  in  the  International 
Matches,  the  American  Team  won  the  World’s 
Championship  for  the  second  time  in  18  years. 
W.  R.  Stokes  retained  the  World’s  Individual 
Championship,  making  a score  of  1,072,  and 
also  won  the  Kneeling  Championship,  which 
had  previously  been  held  for  nearly  15  years 
by  members  of  the  Swiss  Rifle  Team. 

At  Camp  Perry,  in  the  National 
Matches,  the  U.  S.  Infantry  eight- 
man  Team  broke  six  world’s 
T-ecords  with  a total  score  at  the 
800^,  900-  and  1,000-yd.  ranges  of 


1,787  points  out  of  a possible  1,800.  At  the 
800-yd.  range  the  score  of  all  eight  men  was 
perfect — 136  consecutive  shots  in  the  bull’s- 
eye.  Sergeant  Stanley  Smith,  Lieutenant  Gris- 
wold and  Sergeant  Lay  established  three  new 
world’s  records  by  making  perfect  scores  at 
all  ranges.  Major  W.  D.  Fraser,  of  the  Coast 
Artillery,  used  Western  Ammunition  exclu- 
sively in  winning  the  All-around  Champion- 
ship, using  rifle,  revolver  and  shotgun. 

At  Sea  Girt,  the  Marine  Corps  Team  estab- 
lished a world’s  record  with  iron  sights  in  the 
Saddler  Match  at  800,  900  and  1,000  yards. 
Private  Alexander  broke  the  world’s  record 
with  iron  sights  with  a score  of  224  points  out 
of  a possible  225. 

This  is  the  record,  briefly  told,  of  the  new 
world  honors  won  with  Western  Ammunition 
— it  points  out  clearly  the  wisdom  of  using 
Western  Ammunition  for  every  form  of 
shooting. 


Write  for  full  particulars  on  Western  Ammunition  and 
the  new  book  on  Super-X,  the  famous 
shotgun  load  which  will  actually  extend 
your  shotgun  range  as  much  ^s  20  yards. 
Address  Western  Cartridge  Company, 
Dept.  V-11,  East  Alton,  111. 


Western  Lubaloy  Bullets  Insure  Super-accuracy 


In  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  yov. 
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BOOKS  FOR 

THE 

OUTDOOR  MAN 


Tales  of  Lonely 

Trails  By  Zane  Grey 

A bit  of  Zane  Grey’s  auto- 
biography, as  fascinating  as  his 
novels.  This  is  the  account  of 
trips  made  by  Zane  Grey  and 
his  friends  through  the  moun- 
tains and  deserts  that  form  the 
background  for  so  many  of  his 
famous  novels.  It  is  as  absorb- 
ing as  his  fiction,  and  has  the 
added  interest  of  reality.  $3.00. 

Nights  and  Days 
on  the  Gypsy  Trail 

By  Irving  Brown 

The  gypsy  trail!  Days  of 
wandering  over  sunny,  wind- 
ing roads,  nights  of  singing  and 
dancing,  feasting  and  merri- 
ment. Irving  Brown,  like 
George  Borrow  of  Romany 
Rye  fame,  lived  with  gypsies, 
as  a gypsy.  The  personal  nar- 
rative he  gives  is  filled  with  the 
brilliance  and  gorgeous  color  of 
gypsy  life.  $3.00. 

Tales  of  Fishes 

By  Zane  Grey 

Zane  Grey  writes  about  his 
fishing  adventures  with  all  the 
vim  and  color  that  he  puts  into 
his  great  novels  of  the  West. 
He  has  fished  in  the  Pacific,  in 
the  Caribbean,  up  the  Panuco 
and  around  Catalina  Island. 
Photographs  which  he  took 
himself  handsomely  illustrate 
this  volume.  $3.00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Established  1817  NEW  YORK 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
THE  TROUT  FLY 

{Continued  from  page  492) 

by  Henry  P.  Wells,  author  of  Fly  Rods 
and  Fly  Tackle  named  after  the  Maine 
lake  of  that  name.  He  writes  of  it, 
“Large  trout  take  the  fly  not  as  an  in- 
sect, but  as  some  form  of  live  bait.” 

The  coachman  is  a strong  rival  in  pop- 
ularity for  its  success  in  all  American 
waters,  although  it  did  not  originate  in 
this  country,  but  was  brought  here  from 
England.  It  was  invented  by  the  famous 
royal  coachman  to  King  George  IV., 
Tom  Bosworth,  an  ardent  and  finished 
fly  fisherman. 

Almost  as  popular  is  the  royal  coach- 
man trout  fly,  first  tied  in  1878  by  John 
Haily,  a professional  fly  dresser  living 
in  New  York  City,  although  the  name 
was  invented  by  C.  L.  Orvis,  brother 
of  Charles  Orvis,  who  first  placed  it  in 
tackle  shops  for  sale.  Those  who  desire 
to  know  more  of  the  origin  of  American 
flies  and  fly  dressers  should  consult  the 
classic  book  on  that  subject.  Favorite 
Flies,  by  Mary  Orvis  Marbury,  a book 
every  one  who  makes  flies  should  pos- 
sess. 

The  resourceful  and  ingenious  Amer- 
ican angler  will,  I think,  in  time  manage 
to  produce  something  more  suited  to  his 
particular  requirements  that  will  replace 
many  of  the  flies  of  the  present  day,  at 
least  for  the  purpose  of  getting  flies 
exactly  suited  to  different  localities. 

ON  the  Pacific  Coast  several  expert 
fly  dressers  have  invented  a series 
of  down-wing  dunflies,  suited  to  the 
trout  streams  of  the  Sierra  region  of 
lower  California  which  they  assert  are 
most  killing  in  the  streams  within  easy 
distance  of  Los  Angeles.  They  are 
sombre  in  tone  and  very  natural  imita- 
tions of  the  insects  of  that  locality. 

Another  series  suited  to  the  waters  of 
the  eastern  coast  has  been  invented  by 
Chester  Mills,  connected  with  the  New 
York  tackle  firm  of  that  name.  They 
are  dry  flies  of  the  curved  split  wing 
variety,  and  of  which  I made  a per- 
sonal trial  on  the  rough  and  larger 
waters  of  the  lower  Beaverkill  in  the 
Catskill  region,  and  found  them  most 
effective,  all-round  flies,  that  is,  they  rise 
trout,  when  properly  cast,  at  any  time  of 
day  and  at  different  seasons.  They  do 
not  imitate  the  natural  insect,  but  the 
colors  are  soft  and  attractive  and  the 
hackles  are  so  tied  on  as  to  make  excel- 
lent floaters,  which  I think  is  the  secret 
of  their  unusual  success  as  dry  flies  for 
trout. 

In  the  Neversink  region  of  the  Cats- 
kills there  has  lately  grown  up  a small 
school  of  expert  fly  dressers,  formed 
under  the  leadership  of  the  late  Col. 
Theodore  Gordon,  who  wrote  so  delight- 
fully in  the  columns  of  Forest  and 
Stream.  Of  the  several  patterns  now  be- 
ing tied  the  one  most  widely  known  is 
called  Gordon’s  Quill,  and  different  va- 
rieties under  other  names.  They  are 
beautifully  tied  and  would  do  credit  to 
English  artisans.  Several  experts  have 
told  me  they  are  most  effective  in  rising 
trout. 


B OREST  AND  STREAM  | 

Since  the  death  of  John  Harrington 
Keene,  his  widow  has  carried  on  the 
making  of  numerous  patterns  he  invented 
of  most  excellent  workmanship. 

Several  others  in  various  parts  of  the 
eastern  States  are  doing  good  and  ex- 
cellent work  that  will  very  soon  produce 
the  right  kind  of  trout  fly  that  will 
prove  exactly  suited  to  our  native  trout 
in  all  the  varied  waters  they  abide. 

Of  my  own  nature  flies  several  have 
now  taken  a permanent  place  as  standard 
flies,  if  the  various  imitations  of  my 
original  now  being  made  can  be  called 
a proof  of  their  future  value  as  good 
flies,  in  particular  the  shad  fly,  yellow 
sally  and  cowdung  are  most  popular. 

What  the  trout  fly  will  develop  into  in 
future,  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  pre- 
dict, by  reason  of  the  chaotic  conditions, 
the  everchanging  temporary  styles,  and 
the  multitude  of  patterns  that  spring  up 
and  die  down.  With  Mrs.  Marbury,  I 
think  that  there  will  first  be  made  a sys- 
tematic classification  of  all  artificial  flies, 
copied  from  the  natural  insects  to  be 
identified  for  use  in  the  various  localities 
and  climatic  condition,  so  that  each  in- 
dividual angler  whenever  he  may  fish, 
can  buy,  or  tie  for  himself,  a perfect 
selection  for  his  needs  at  any  particular 
time  and  place.  Those  anglers  visiting, 
or  native  to,  the  Nepigon  region  should 
have  for  it  a classified  list  of  patterns 
specially  made  up  on  the  basis  of  insect 
food  supply  peculiar  to  that  section,  and 
the  same  system  adopted  in  regions  of 
the  South,  the  West,  East  and  North. 
Each  region  is  clearly  and  easily  defined 
by  its  climatic  conditions. 

As  I see  the  matter,  to  give  the  angler 
perfect  satisfaction,  the  future  trout  fly 
will  not  be  so  much  a change  from  what 
it  is  now,  but  rather  in  a far  better  un- 
derstanding of  its  limitations  and  the 
right  method  to  use  it.  The  final  con- 
clusion must  be  to  seduce  trout  with  a 
lure  it  imagines  to  be  its  natural  food, 
or  else  a lure  so  attractive  as  to  be  ir- 
resistible whether  the  trout  is  feeding  or 
not  feeding.  Of  the  latter,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  such  a fly  could  be  made,  and 
if  we  did  so,  under  such  conditions  trout 
fishing  would  become  a wearysome  bore. 
We  ought  not  to  hope  for  certain  cap- 
ture, to  entirely  eliminate  the  charm  of 
a desire  to  get  sport.  MY  get  most  en- 
joyment out  of  a chase  or  stalking  the 
fish  to  include  every  element  of  chance 
in  the  game. 

A T present  w'e  are  just  going  over  the 
top  wave  of  the  dry  fly  craze — for 
mad  craze  it  has  been  without  substantial 
reason  except  in  one  particular  locality 
in  England,  mainly  due  to  Mr.  F.  M. 
Halford’s  dominating  influence,  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  one  man’s  effort  in 
four  centuries  of  time.  In  America  every 
craze  in  its  mad  rush  almost  invariably 
defeats  itself,  most  often  leading  to  the 
opposite  direction.  The  name  of  Halford 
is  now’  glibly  spoken  by  every  fly  fisher. 
His  magic  name  is  quite  enough  to  give 
them  all  perfect  confidence  to  attain  suc- 
cess in  the  capture  of  trout.  They  all 
fisfi  upstream.  They  have  all  rapidly  ac- 
ouired  and  practice  with  skill  the  various 
intricate  methods  used  in  dry  fly  fishing 
as  laid  down  in  Halford’s  and  other 
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Duckino! 

“Is  this  a dog  or  a shower-bath? 

Throw  him  out  or  I’ll  drown”. 

“Buck  up  old  man.  Remember  Infallible ! 
Twenty-two  years  in  water  didn’t  hurt  it”» 


InfaHible 

A Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder 


HEI{pULES  POWDEl{^  CO, 
906  King  Street 

Wilmington  Delaware 
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HERE  IS  A LANTERN 
BUILT  FOR  YOU 

Throwing  a shaft  of  light  500 
feet  or  a broad  diffused  light. 

MADE  TO  ENDURE  ROUGH  USAGE- 
EXPOSURE— ANY  KIND  OF 
WEATHER— WITHOUT  ILL  EFFECTS 


USED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
NAVY  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES 


Consider  These  Special  Features. 

Switch,  Handle  and  Screws  made  of  solid 
brass’. 

Highly  Silvered  Reflector. 

With  a Special  Focusing  Screw 
to  Give  the  Light  Suited  to  Your  Needs 
Rust-Proof  Solid  Aluminum  Case. 
Operates  on  Two  Ordinary  Dry  Cells,  Giving 
It  Exceptionally  Long  Life. 

An  Absolutely  Water-Proof  Lan- 
tern Made  to  Last  a Lifetime 
and  Used  in  Perfect  Safety. 
Complete  with  Batteries. 

Only  $8.50 

Without  Batteries.  Only...  7.50 


Manufactured  & Sold  by 


Charles  R.AblettCo. 

199  Fmllon  St.  New  York  City 


FIELD  GLASSES 

Large  size.  Army  and  Navy  type.  24 
ligne,  black  leather  body.  Excellent 
finish,  well  made  and  serviceable;  will 
last  a lifetime.  Case  and  shoulder  straps 
includeci.  Value  $20.00.  Our  special 
price,  $9.50,  C.O.D. 

BINOCULARS,  Achromatic,  adjustable. 
Prisma  type,  powerful  8 x Lenses.  Ideal 
for  hunting,  camping,  etc.  High  grade. 
Case  and  shoulder  straps  included. 
Value  $25.00.  Our  special  price.  $9.75, 
C.O.D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
BENNER  & COMPANY,  D-5,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


One  layer  of  sole  leath- 
er and  three  of  water- 
proofed leather  between 
your  feet  and  the  ground. 
Never-Rip  Seams. 


RUSSELL'S 

“Ike  Walton” 


Staunch  as  a boot,  yet  flexible  as  a 
moccasin  “Ike  Walton”  gives  the 
sportsman  the  very  limit  of  comfort 
and  service  on 
his  trips  and 
tramps.  Stands 
‘ / hardest  kind  of 

service,  yet  is  the 
/ lightest  of  boots, 
jp,.'  Made  to  your  meas> 
A'K  ure  from  chocolate 
chrome — the  finest  of 
waterproof  cow'hides, 
with  flexible,  long.last* 
Maple-Pac  soles. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
carry  them,  insist  on  his 
ordering  them  for  you. 
Write  for  catalog. 

W.  C.  RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN  CO. 

910  Capron  Street 
Berlin,  Wis. 


In  tvriting  to 


American  books,  whether  suited  to  the 
streams  they  fish  or  not,  they  insist  on 
fishing  the  method  now  in  vogue  and 
Halford  flies  are  the  favorites. 

The  important  and  vital  question  is, 
“Do  they  capture  trout — more  trout  than 
heretofore?”  A truthful  answer  to  the 
question  is,  they  do — at  least  they  say  so. 

In  all  my  long  career  as  a fisherman 
I have  never  seen  so  many  trout  of  large 
size  caught  in  the  Beaverkill  river  as 
what  have  been  taken  this  last  season, 
early  to  late,  in  conditions  somewhat 
more  rainy  and  continued  fuller  stream 
than  usual.  Should  we  then  be  contented 
with  this  favorable  present  condition? 
Be  satisfied,  as  it  were  with  enough  and 
more  than  before?  I doubt  it.  Evolution 
goes  on,  backward  or  forward,  changes 
occur  for  better  or  worse ; man  will  in- 
sist upon  a change. 

Of  course,  various  reasons  can  be  cited 
to  cause  what  I consider  this  “surface 
success.”  Causes  lying  deeper  there  are, 
such  as  “a  much  more  abundant  supply 
of  natural  insects ; great  batches  ap- 
peared almost  continually  by  reason  of 
the  constant  cool  rains  to  raise  the  river 
above  normal,  yet  hardly  ever  in  flood. 
Another  important  cause  to  make  good 
fishing  was  in  the  writer’s  efforts  to  se- 
cure and  have  planted  a much  greater 
number  of  fingerling  rainbows  which 
rapidly  grew  on  the  increased  supply  of 
natural  insects  which  do  not  develop  in 
very  hot  or  cold  seasons.  However,  if 
it  should  happen  that  next  season’s  con- 
ditions should  be  just  the  opposite,  viz., 
a dry,  hot  summer  with  low  water  that 
prevents  large  hatches  of  insects,  and 
also,  if  we  fail  to  secure  such  an  abun- 
dant stocking  of  fish,  the  favorable  condi- 
tion will  be  entirely  different,  anglers 
will  not  get  much  great  success,  what- 
ever flies  and  methods  are  used.  At  this 
wave-crest  of  the  dry  fly,  what  does  the 
near  future  portend,  or  the  sign-post 
point  to?  With  the  passing  away  of 
Halford,  whose  place  in  the  history  of 
fishing  is  well  marked,  who  is  there  able 
enough  to  take  up  and  wear  his  mantle  ? 
Lately  come  forward  there  is  another 
English  writer  of  original  strength  who 
stands  above  others  (though  with  very 
different  views  to  Halford).  He  has 
convincingly  set  down  in  his  book  what 
may  suggest  a revival  of  the  sunk  fly, 
imitation  nymphs  and  other  underwater 
baits. 

This  w’ritcr,  Mr.  G.  E.  M.  Skucs, 
whose  Minor  Tactics  of  the  Chalk 
Stream  was  published  in  1910,  proves 
conclusiyely  that  the  sunk  fly  has  its  use 
on  the  shyest  chalk  stream ; that  it  will 
kill  when  the  dry  fly  will  not,  and  that  it 
is  a form  of  fishing  as  difficult  and  as 
entrancing  as  the  other.  His  book  gives 
fishing  a new  starting  point  and  opens 
up  a new  chapter  in  its  history. 

His  great  merit  is  that  he  has  revived 
and  brought  up  to  date  what  was  a lost 
art.  “He  has  rediscovered  and  restated 
it  in  terms  suited  to  our  day.”  The  quo- 
tation here  given  is  from  a distinguished 
authority.  Major  Hills.  Further  on  he 
says;  “Since  Minor  Tactics  appeared 
there  has  been  another  noticeable  move- 
ment in  the  use  of  imitation  nymphs. 
The  underwater  life  of  flies  is  much 
better  known  than  it  used  to  be  and  the 
Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will 
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nymphs  have  been  identified  and  are  be- 
ing copied  exact,  not  taking  the  form 
traditional  to  sunk  flies  but  built  on  new 
lines  copying  more  closely  the  original 
insect.  These  are  now  being  used  ex- 
tensively and  with  success  on  the  shyest 
English  chalk  streams.  Whether  ulti- 
mately they  will  prove  more  successful 
than  the  old  and  familiar  sunk  patterns 
is  a point  not  yet  cleared  up.  Many 
fishermen  are  convinced  that  they  will. 
Mr.  Skues,  a most  weighty  opinion, 
thinks  that  they  will  not.  Only  a long 
trial  can  decide,  and  possibly  the  pat- 
terns of  the  future  may  be  something 
different  from  either.” 

Thus  it  is,  evolution  goes  on  to  the 
very  minute  of  our  day,  so  we  cannot 
predict,  or  even  surmise  what  is  in  store 
for  the  future  angler.  But  what  I have 
hoped  for  some  time  would  come  to 
pass  may  now  be  due,  viz.,  that  fly 
fishers  will  take  the  same  interest  and 
pleasure  in  the  study  of  game  hsh  food 
existing  below  and  above  the  surface  as 
they  do  in  game  fishing.  We  shall  then 
see  the  elimination  of  those  detestable 
creatures  haunting  every  stream  both  | 
night  and  day  who  inquire  from  you  1 
and  all  they  meet,  “How  many  did  you 
get  ?”  However  large  the  number  given  } 
they  always  reply,  “I  beat  you !”  even  j 
if  they  have  to  be  untruthful  in  doing  so.  d 


THE  MASTER  WILD- 
WOOD SPORT 

{Continued  from  page  485) 

a canopy  of  vines  and  bushes,  with  the  ■ 
late  afternoon  sun  streaming  in  full  upon 
it.  This  buck  was  not  bedded,  but  was 
lying  flat  on  sandy  black  loam.  His 
head  was  laid  close  along  his  flank.  He 
didn’t  look  to  me  larger  than  a fawn.  * 
He  must  have  seen  me,  but  he  probably 
concluded  that  my  chances  of  seeing  him 
were  poor.  Later,  after  he  had  been . 
started,  and  after  I had  had  opportunity  ^ 
to  examine  him  closely,  he  proved  to  be  a I 
full-grown  stag  of  fine  proportions.  i 

On  another  occasion,  while  walking  to  ; 
my  stand  through  comparatively  open  1 
woods,  my  attention  was  attracted  to 
some  movement  under  certain  oak 
bushes  to  which  the  dead  leaves  were 
still  clinging.  There  lay  a ten-point  ; 
stag;  he  wasn’t  lying  normally,  but  was 
crouched,  as  a dog  often  lies,  with  his 
feet  extended  in  front  of  him.  His  head 
was  flat  on  the  ground.  This  he  turned 
slightly  to  keep  a wary  eye  on  my  ap- 
proach. It  was  the  rocking  of  his  horns 
that  I had  seen.  Had  I not  seen  him, 
he  probably  would  have  let  me  pass,  and 
then  he  would  have  slunk  away  on  my  | 
backtrack.  Before  jumping,  a deer  often  ; 
assumes  this  crouching  position  if  it  is 
aware  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy;  and  ' 
that  is  certainly  one  reason  why  it  can 
make  amazingly  long  leaps  apparently 
out  of  its  bed.  It  docs  jump  from  its  ; 
bed,  but  it  is  all  set  for  the  performance.  ! 

Once  again  I saw  two  old  does  crouch-  q 
ing  in  the  manner  just  described,  hut  they  ’ 
had  half  risen  and  appeared  to  be  un-  ■ 
decided  whether  to  go  or  stay.  I passed  j 
them  just  to  see  what  would  happen.4 
They  simply  subsided  into  their  beds^ 
again.  A doe  always  appears  more  un-*| 
identify  you.  J 
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Du  Pont  Takes 
the  Responsibility 


ViTUY  should  the  dealer  be  responsible  to  you 
^ for  the  quality  of  the  powder  you  shoot, 
or  the  jobber  to  the  dealer,  or  the  ammunition 
company  to  the  jobber? 

The  full  responsibility  for  the  powder  in  every 
shell — and  it's  the  most  important  part — rightly 
falls  on  the  shoulders  of  powder  manufacturers. 
They  know  if  their  powder  will  give  satisfactory 
results;  they  know  if  it  is  a safe  powder  to  shoot; 
they  know  if  it  makes  a dependable  load. 

We  stand  back  of  du  Pont  Smokeless  Shotgun 
Powders  without  limit.  Every  ounce  of  every 
du  Pont  Powder  is  covered  by  a guarantee  to 
be  chemically  and  ballistically  right — to  shoot 
safely  and  give  accurate  results. 


If  it  isn’t,  we  fall  down — not  the  dealer  or  the 
jobber  or  the  loading  company.  And  we  will 
make  good  if  such  a thing  ever  happens. 

But  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  load 
which  is  said  to  be  loaded  with  du  Pont  Smoke- 
less Shotgun  Powders,  but  which  does  not  bear 
the  name  “DUPONT”  or  “BALLISTITE”  on 
the  case,  the  carton  or  the  top  shot  wad. 

This  marking  is  there  for  your  protection.  And 
the  only  way  to  make  sureJthat  you  are  getting 
du  Pont  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders,  and  the 
guarantee  behind  them,  and  the  results  that  you 
can  expect  from  them,  is  to  look  for  the  name 
and  buy  only  when  you  see  it. 


When  buying  your  ammunition, 
consult  this  table  for  the  best 
load  for  each  kind  of  shooting — 
loaded  in  every  brand  of  shell. 
And  BE  SUBEi  to  specify  the 
name  of  the  powder, — 

DU  PONT 

(BULK) 

BALLISTITE 

(DENSE) 


STANDARD  LOADS  of 

4^ 


SHOTGUN 


POWDERS 


Kind  of  Game 


Turkey 

Geese 

Brant 

Large  Ducks 

Medium  Ducks 
Grouse 
E’rairie  Chicken 

Squirrels 

Rabbits 

Small  Ducks 
Pheasants 
Pigeons 
Doves 

Quail 

Snipe 
Woodcock 
Shore  BirdjS 

Reed  Birds 
Trapshooting 


X VJL/Uliv/  01V1\^IVXLiXjC>00 

n GAUGE  02  II 16  GAUGE  oz  ll  70  GAUGE  oz  ||  |hot 

DRAMS  SHOT  DRAMS  SHOT  DRAMS  SHOT  aLLCAUGES 


DUPONT  (Bulk)  SMOKELESS 


3'/i 

3'A 

3 '4 
3 


3 '4 
3 

3 

3 

3 


■2% 

7Vt 

T4 


7'/2 

7'/2 

T/j 

-2W 

I'A 


7'h 

7'h 

■2 '4 
T4 


T4 
■2 '4 

T4 

T4 

T4 


4inni^ht 

Oovcrdecgjr# 


BALLISTITE  (Dense)  SMOKELESS 
If  BALLISTITE  ( de/ise ) Powder  is  desired  order  by  grains. 
A comparison  follows  of  Bulk  and  Dense  Loads  t 
DRAMS  GRAINS  DRAMS  GRAINS 

3'/j  equivalent  to  "28  7Vi  equivalent  to  70 

3'/4  ’ « 70  7'A  ■ -18 

3 • • ^4  ^2  ■■  10 

7%  ■ ■ 7.7  P4  • • 14 

■k  In  12-Gauge  loads  only,  use  No, 2 Shot , 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  & CO.,  Inc. 

Sporting  Powder  Division 

WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 
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MARBLES 

leaning  Implements 
eepYour  Qun  Piqht 


The  clean  gun  is  a sure  gun — one 
that  will  last  for  years.  Marble’s 
Cleaning  Implements  are  need- 
ed by  every  gun  owner — the  best 
against  destruction  by  rust  and 
can  buy.  Most  dealers  have 
Marble’s  Equipment — if  you  can’t  get  what  you 
want,  order  direct.  Send  for  the  Marble’s  catalog. 

Marble’s  Line  also  includes  Safety  Pocket  and  Camp  Axes,  Clean- 
. ing  Rods,  Hunting  Knives,  Gun  Sights,  Waterproof  Match  Box,  Com- 
passes, Fish  Gaff,  Auxiliary  Cartridges,  Shell  Extractors  and  Recoil  Pads. 


insurance 
corrosion  he 


Rifle  Cleaner 


Thoroly  cleans  without  injuring  the  finest  rifle  and  removes  all  lead,  rust  or  powder 
residue.  Made  of  sections  of  softest  brass  gauze  washers,  on  a spirally  bent  spring 
tempered  steel  wire — may  be  attached  to  any  standard  rod.  60c.  Statecaliber  wanted. 

Anti- 
Rust 
Ropes 

When  saturated  with  oil  they  prevent  rusting  or  pitting — perfect 
protection  for  any  gun.  One  oiling  lasts  for  years.  For  shotguns  or 
rifles,  60c;  for  revolvers,  30c.  State  gauge  or  caliber  wanted. 

Jointed  Rifle  Rod 

The  best  general  purpose  rod,  for  it  can  be  packed  in  a small  space 
and  when  screwed  together  it’s  as  solid  as  a one-piece 
rod — can’t  wobble,  bend  or  break.  Three  brass  sec- 
tions, with  two  steel  joints,  steel  swivel  at  its  end. 

May  be  had  in  brass  or  steel,  26,  30  and  34  inches 
long,  $1.25.  Give  calibre  and  length  desired. 

Nitro  Solvent  Oil 

This  wonderful  oil  will  keep  sportsmen’s  equipment 
free  from  rust — it  quickly  dissolves  the  residue  of  all 
powders.  A perfect  lubricant.  2-oz.  bottle,  35c; 

6-oz.  can,  63c.  By  mail,  10c  extra.  Sample  free. 

Shot  Gun  Cleaner 

Same  construction  as  rifle  cleaner.  Guaranteed  not  to 
injure  bore.  Exceedingly  durable.  Will  keep  your  gun 
clean  and  prolong  its  life.  l.OO.  State  gauge  wanted. 

h 3'“ 

MARBLE  ARMS  & MFG.  CO.,  S2e  Delta  Ave.  Gladstone,  Mich. 


FOLDING  PUNCTUHE-PROOF  CANVAS  BOATS 

Light,  easy  to  handle, -no  leaks  or  repairs;  check  as  baggage,  carry 
by  hand:  safe  for  family;  all  sizes;  non-sinkable;  stronger  than  wood; 
used  by  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Governments.  Awarded  First  Prize  at 
Chicago  *^nd  St.  Louis  World’s  Fairs.  We  fit  our  boats  for  Outboard 
Motors.  Catalog. 

King  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.»  428  Harrison  St.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
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• Good  as  new.  all  In  perfect  condition,  Inside  barrel  bright. 

Thouaancis  of  people  say  "Just  as  good  as  the  b'est  rifle  in  the  world.”  Just  out  of 
Government  Arsenal.  Ca.l  3Q.  Blank  and  Bq^II  Ammunition,  80  cents  box  of  20.  Government  Carbines, 
Cal.  45  $3,50.  SJiutguns,  $4.50.  Send  for  catalog. 
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suspicious  and  unwary  than  a buck;  in 
such  a case  a stag  would  probably  have 
left  the  neighborhood. 

After  a deer  is  out  of  its  bed,  its  be- 
havior is  usually  characteristic.  For  a ] 
short  distance  it  may  make  a mighty  j 
show  of  record-breaking  running,  daunt-  ' 
less  tail  flaunting  high,  and  may  give  | 
all  other  signals  of  a last  and  long  fare-  j 
well  to  the  hunter.  But  don’t  let  that 
deer  fool  you.  He  is  only  showing  off. 
In  the  first  place,  he  has  a definite  range, 
which  is  moderate  in  size,  and  he  hates 
to  leave  this.  Again,  he  would  much 
rather  skulk  than  run.  How  far  he  will 
go  will  depend  on  how  badly  he  is  fright- 
ened, and  also  on  what  kind  of  cover  is 
afforded  near  by.  Many  a time  I have 
known  a deer  to  stop  within  two  hun-  | 
dred  yards  of  his  bed  whence  he  had  ! 
been  started.  After  stopping,  he  is  go-  ! 
ing  to  stand  and  look  about  for  a while — , 
possibly  a good  while.  Then  he  will  j 
creep  and  mosie  his  way  into  some  snug 
thickety  corner;  and  when  he  considers 
that  your  memory  of  him  has  failed,  he’s 
going  to  lie  down  again  and  finish  chew- 
ing his  cud.  . . . Occasionally,  when  a 
deer  is  started,  he  will  slip  out  craftily, 
stealing  on  his  silent  Cinderella  feet  to 
the  thicket  edge ; once  there,  he  will  give 
things  the  once-over  in  order  to  plan 
his  campaign  of  escape.  In  such  a case, 
a deer  is  liable  to  double  or  to  run  back 
through  the  drivers.  I once  saw  a large 
buck  suddenly  appear  like  an  apparition 
at  the  head  of  a drive.  Then,  with  extra- 
ordinary skill,  he  simply  effaced  himself. 
He  sank  craftily  in  the  bushes,  and  I : 
didn’t  see  them  move  again.  Later,  when 
we  picked  up  his  track,  we  found  that 
he  had  turned  tail  and  slunk  out  between  , 
the  oncoming  hounds  and  the  drivers.  | 
Count  on  a deer  to  do  a thing  as  daring  I 
and  as  intelligent  as  that  if  he  considers 
that  he  has  to  do  it.  j 

The  habit  of  the  whitetail  to  skulk  has 
been  his  salvation.  He  is  the  greatest 
dodger,  considering  his  size,  of  all  ani- 
mals. In  this  respect  he  is  remarkably 
like  the  cottontail ; and  the  behavior  of 
these  two  wild  creatures  may  well  he 
compared.  A rabbit  makes  a mighty 
show  of  speed  when  started,  but  he 
doesn’t  go  far  ere  he  resorts  to  other 
tactics.  So  does  a deer.  A rabbit  will 
finally  come  back  near  the  place  where 
he  was  jumped.  A deer  will  likely  do 
the  same  thing.  Both  are  lovers  of  nar- 
row ranges.  Indeed,  I consider  them 
remarkably  alike,  even  in  their  feeding. 

OUR  friend  the  deer  is  hunted  in 
almost  every  State  of  the  Union ; 
and  various  are  the  ways  of  taking  him. 
Conditions  of  locality  determine  what 
method  is  best.  To  do  as  the  natives  do 
is  a safe  rule.  But  wherever  he  may  be 
found,  whether  in  the  Florida  Ever- 
glades, the  Carolina  swamps,  the  wild 
mountains  of  Carolina  or  Pennsylvania, 
the  Adirondacks,  klaine,  the  Michigan 
peninsula,  Wisconsin,  Texas,  California — 
always  and  everywhere  he  is  the  same 
creature.  When  you  say  a deer  is  a 
deer,  you’ve  said  it.  And  to  follow  the 
deer  successfully  a man  must  put  himself 
out  to  study  understandingly  this  amaz- 
ingly swift,  elusive,  beautiful,  crafty,  ap- 
pealing, almost  magic  creature  of  our 
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North  American  wilds.  Had  he  a coat 
of  arms,  they  would  bear  the  symbols  of 
lonely  lakes,  silent  mountains,  laurelled 
dusky  gorges,  mazy  thickets  of  tamarack, 
gloomy  cypress  swamps,  wild  sweet 
woods  of  birch  and  hemlock,  reedy 
morasses,  solitary  brakes.  And  over  the 
top  of  the  escutcheon  there  should  be  a 
star.  For  the  deer  is  of  the  night,  and 
he  most  adequately  expresses  to  us  the 
mystery  of  the  darkness  and  the  loneli- 
ness and  the  strange  beauty  of  the  night. 


A.  C.  A.  NOTES 

A MENDMENTS  to  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  of  the  American 
Canoe  Association  are  proposed,  as  fol- 

Constitution 

Article  III,  Section  2.  Associate 
Members. — Amend  to  read  as  follows : 
Any  lady,  a member  of  the  immediate 
family  of  an  active  member,  who  has 
attended  at  least  two,  either  General 
Association  or  Division  Camps  and  is  a 
Practical  Canoeist,  may  become  an  As- 
sociate Member  if  proposed  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
elected  in  the  same  manner  as  prescribed 
in  the  By-Laws  for  active  members. 

Article  III,  Section  3.  Junior  Mem- 
bers.— Amend  by  striking  out  the  words 
“one  of  the  immediate  family  of  a mem- 
ber.” 

Article  VII,  Section  10.  Duties. — 
Amend  by  adding  after  the  word  “organ- 
izations” in  the  sixth  line,  “and  also 
name  at  said  meeting  a Regatta  Com- 
mittee for  the  next  annual  Camp  of  the 
A.  C.  A.,  to  consist  of  three  or  more 
members.” 

Article  VII.  Duties  of  Commodore. — 
Amend  by  striking  out  the  words  “a 
Regatta  Committee”  from  the  third  line 
of  the  last  paragraph. 

By-Laws 

Chapter  I,  Section  1.  Membership. — 
Insert  after  the  first  paragraph,  “Appli- 
cations for  associate  membership  shall 
be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  be  signed  by 
the  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
proposing  same,  and  accompanied  by  the 
endorsement  of  the  Vice-Commodore, 
Purser  and  another  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Division  in 
which  the  applicant  resides  and  by  the 
sum  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
($1.50)  ; fifty  cents  as  membership  fee 
and  one  dollar  as  dues  in  advance  for 
the  current  year.”  In  the  first  line  of 
the  third  paragraph,  after  the  word 
“he,”  insert  the  words  “or  she” ; and  in 
the  third  line,  strike  out  the  words 
“three  dollars,”  substituting  therefor  the 
word  “money.”  In  the  first  line  of  para- 
graph (b),  after  the  word  “he,”  insert 
the  words  “or  she.” 

Chapter  I,  Section  5.  Camp  Dues. — 
After  the  words  “Camp  Dues”  in  the 
eighth  line  and  before  the  word  “Visit- 
ors,” insert,  “Any  member  who  partici- 
pates in  good  faith  in  one  or  more  of  the 
official  sailing  or  paddling  races  at  a 
General  Camp  and  who  arrives  in  Camp 
during  the  first  week  and  leaves  during 
the  second  week,  providing  he  does  not 
remain  in  Camp  longer  than  seven  con- 
secutive days,  shall  pay  two  dollars 
($2.00).”  Sam.  B.  Burnham,  Sec’y. 
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OINCE  1853  each  operation 
^ in  the  manufacture  of  Smith 
& Wesson  Revolvers  has  had 
the  close  attention  of  a member 
of  the  Wesson  family,  that  the 
quality  signified  by  their  name 
may  always  be  maintained. 
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NE  of  the  enjoyable  features  of  a well-spent  summer  outing  is 
the  pleasure  of  living  it  over  again  around  the  fireside. 


“Do  you  remember  the  night,”  young  Bob  said,  “when  that  bunch  of  thugs 
held  me  up  as  I sat  at  the  camp  waiting  for  you  to  return?” 

“They  found  you  ready  for  them,  didn’t  they,”  said  the  old  man,  “and  we 
sure  were  proud  of  you  as  you  sat  coolly  covering  the  leader  of  the  outfit  with 
my  Colt  and  they  stood  there  with  their  hands  in  the  air  not  daring  to  move.” 
“Don’t  praise  me  for  that,”  said  Bob.  “That  was  your  good  old  Colt  and  the 
target  practice  that  you  had  given  me  with  it.  I knew  the  Colt  was  absolutely 
reliable  and  I guess  they  did,  too,  and  that  1 knew  how  to  use  one.” 

The  old  man’s  revolver  Bob  used  on  this  occasion  is  pictured  here.  Your 
preference  may  be  for  a Colt  automatic  pistol. 

We  would  be  glad  to  send  you  illustrated  literature  descriptive  of  Colt’s 
Firearms  which  your  dealer  will 
show  you. 


C^T’S 


No.  6 of  a Series 


Colt  Army  Special 
Double  Action  Revolver 
Caliber  .38 

Send  for 

**  The  Romance  of  a Colt^ 
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Pacific  Coast  Representative,  Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Co.,  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif* 


ITHACA  WINS 


C.  G.  (Bill)  Wil- 
liams, Gun  and 
Ammunition  Edi- 
tor of  Out  Door 
Life,  has  hunted 
from  the  Gulf  to 
the  Arctic  Circle, 
from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacif- 
ic. Bill  says: 
“My  old  Ithaca 
has  had  25 
years  of  hard 
use.  It’s  as  tight 
and  shoots  as 
well  today  as  it 
did  25  years  ago.” 


Catalogue  Free 

Double  guns  for 
game  $37.50  up. 
Single  barrel  trap 
guns  $75  up. 

ITHACA 
GUN  CO. 

Ithaca,  N,  Y. 
Box  25 


Tefever 

New  Lefever  Nitro- 


SpECIAL  only  $29.00 

O.  K.’ed  and  purchased  in 
qua  ntities  by  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  Well  finished, 
considering  the 
price.  Built  to 
shoot  right  and 
stand  as  much 
use  as  the  most 
expensive  gun. 
Most  durable 
lock  ever 
put  in 
gun  — 
first  lock 
fired 


Every 
gun  proof- 
tested  with  an 
extreme  load. 

A standardized 
gun  built  only 
in  20-ga.  28  in., 

16-ga.  28  in.,  and 
12-ga.  28  and  30  in.  with 
14  in.  stock  and  about2j^  in. 
drop.  A Lefever  won  the  world’s 
championship  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  London.  Lefever  has 
stood  for  service  and  durability 
for  over  50  yrs.  Write  for  Catalogue 

Lefever  Anns  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
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PAINTED  TRUE  TO  LIFE 

"Gtand  Ptix  Mallard” 


WE  RAISE  WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS  and  make 
our  Wood  Decoys  so  true  to  life  that  they  fool  the  wild  ones. 
(Trade  Mark)  Only  * 'FEATHERWOOD* ’ Used.  Will  not  split. 

SOLID  OR  HOLLOW 

Only  woodworking  plant  in  the 
world  owning  its  own  Lakes— to 
raise  Wild  Mallards. 

J.M.UAVSWOODPRODUCTSCO. 
Dept. -40,  Jefferson  City,  Mo..  U.  S.  K 
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Forest  axd  Stream 

DAYS  WITH  A BEAVERj 
TRAPPER  I 

{Contniued  from  page  487) 

it  grow  up  in  willow,  alder  and  cotton- 
wood, and  again  will  the  beaver  repair 
his  dam,  build  new  lodges,  and  occupy 
that  which,  in  wasting  for  himself,  he 
made  useful  for  man. 

In  good  beaver  country  one  will  see 
smooth,  worn,  vertical  paths  leading 
from  the  stream  to  the  top  of  the  bank.  1 
Such  paths  are  known  as  slides  and  are  ' 
used  by  beaver  in  going  to  and  from 
feeding  grounds  and  to  their  soiling 
places ; for  they  have  regular  places  upon 
which  to  soil.  During  the  spring  and 
summer,  beaver  come  out  about  twilight, 
or  a little  before,  and  remain  out  during 
the  night.  They  will  cross  over  the  dam 
to  the  creek  below  and  travel  up  and 
down  the  slides.  These  habits  were  the 
trapper’s  guide  in  setting  his  traps. 

One  evening  we  put  out  in  the  canoe 
and  set  six  traps,  five  of  them  being  at 
slides  and  one  at  a dam.  The  latter  was 
set  on  the  pond  side  of  the  dam,  at  a 
place  where  the  signs  indicated  beaver 
were  accustomed  to  cross.  Great  skill 
is  required  to  set  a trap.  Two  objects 
must  be  accomplished : the  beaver  not 
only  must  be  caught,  but  he  must  either 
be  drowned  or  the  releasing  of  the  trap 
from  the  leg  must  be  rendered  impos- 
sible. If  the  beaver  can  do  so,  he  will 
wind  the  trap  chain  around  driftwood 
until  he  is  able  to  break  the  bone  in  his 
leg  and  twist  the  leg  off.  How  to  set 
a trap  is  the  measure  of  the  trapper's 
success.  I was  told  of  an  inexperienced 
trapper  whose  catch  for  one  season  con- 
sisted of  three  beaver  and  seventeen  feet.  i 

Picture  in  your  mind  a straight, 
smooth  slide  up  the  bank  of  a stream. 
It  gives  every  indication  of  frequent  use. 
Boughs  overhang  the  bank.  After  not- 
ing such  favorable  conditions,  the  trap- 
per gets  a piece  of  driftwood  or  cuts  a 
bough  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter 
and  eight  or  ten  feet  long.  This  is  known 
as  a clog.  He  ties  one  end  of  the  clog 
to  an  overhanging  limb ; to  the  other  end 
he  fastens  the  trap  chain  by  a half  hitch 
and  drops  that  end  into  the  water.  The 
trap  is  then  laid  in  the  water  at  the  foot 
of  the  slide,  to  a depth  of  about  five 
inches.  Stakes  are  driven  at  either  side  ; 
of  the  trap  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  beaver  to  pass  directly  over  the  trap. 
Two  or  three  willow  twigs  or  a cotton- 
wood stick  from  which  a beaver  has  par- 
tially removed  the  bark,  are  laid  on  the 
slide  for  bait ; the  scent  used  by  the  trap- 
per is  also  set.  To  make  this  scent,  my 
companion  put  a beaver  castor  into  a 
bottle  and  covered  it  with  alcohol  or 
rum.  When  he  sets  his  trap,  he  dips  a 
small  twig  into  this  vicious  substance 
and  sticks  it  into  the  ground  near  the 
trap.  A beaver  swimming  in  the  stream 
either  intends  to  go  up  the  slide  or  is 
lured  to  it  by  the  bait  or  scent.  He  turns 
toward  the  slide,  passes  between  the 
stakes,  reaches  the  shallow  water,  steps 
on  the  trap  and  is  caught.  At  once  he 
makes  for  deep  water  or  the  current. 
The  clog  springs  back  and  forth  as  he 
struggles  and  holds  him  under  the  water 
until  "he  is  drowned.  However,  should 
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there  be  a log  nearby,  the  beaver  will  get 
over  it  and  twist  off  his  leg  at  the  trap 
and  be  lost. 

The  circumstances  under  which  a trap 
is  set  necessarily  vary,  and  the  plan 
above  outlined  was  modified  as  the  cir- 
cumstances required.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Lewis  and  Clark  used 
the  same  scent  as  a lure,  except  that  they 
added  a nutmeg,  twelve  or  fifteen  cloves, 
and  thirty  grains  of  cinnamon,  all  pul- 
verized together.  Audubon  found  the 
same  bait  in  use  on  the  upper  Missouri 
in  1843. 

*^HE  morning  after  we  set  the  traps 
we  found  three  beaver  caught  and 
drowned.  One  was  unusually  large, 
weighing  about  sixty  pounds,  and  the 
others  were  of  average  size,  which  is 
from  thirty  to  forty  pounds.  The  tail 
of  the  large  one  was  six  and  three-fourth 
inches  in  breadth.  The  beaver  were 
taken  to  camp  and  skinned;  the  hides 
were  dressed  by  removing  the  fat ; then 
they  were  stretched  on  a tree  that  stood 
in  the  deep  shade.  To  care  for  a large 
beaver  skin  properly  requires  an  hour 
and  a half’s  work  by  an  expert  trapper. 
The  hindquarters  of  the  beaver,  and  also 
the  liver,  my  companion  cooked.  Beaver 
meat  must  be  thoroughly  disguised  be- 
fore I can  eat  it.  The  hams  resemble 
duck  legs,  and  while  cooking  they  have 
the  odor  of  fish.  I cannot  agree  with 
those  writers  who  refer  to  beaver  meat 
as  a delicacy  and  better  than  roast  pig. 
However,  I have  no  doubt  that  I could 
acquire  an  appetite  for  beaver  meat  just 
as  Arctic  explorers  learn  to  relish  seal. 

Another  way  of  taking  beaver  is  by 
shooting  them.  This  is  exciting  sport 
and,  when  hunting  is  from  a canoe,  calls 
for  better  marksmanship  and  more  skill 
than  anything  that  I know  of.  But 
should  the  hunter  take  his  place  on  the 
bank  of  a stream,  alongside  a tree 
against  which  he  can  rest  his  rifle,  shoot- 
ing is  not  so  difficult.  Toward  evening, 
portage  your  canoe  over  a beaver  dam 
into  a pond  and,  rifle  ready,  watch  for 
the  appearance  of  game. 

The  restful  sounds  of  evening  claim 
attention.  A tiny  bird,  that  scolded 
when  you  first  came,  as  though  resent- 
ful of  your  presence,  soon  sings  his  best 
song  from  a bush  on  the  mountain  side ; 
the  robin  carols  a good-night.  The 
ruffed  grouse  drums  in  the  thicket  and 
the  shy,  varied  thrush  sends  forth  his 
plaintive  cry  from  the  depths  of  a wil- 
derness. A pair  of  teal  on  their  honey- 
moon, the  groom  arrayed  in  feathers 
now  wearing  their  most  gorgeous  hues, 
comes  to  within  two  rifle  lengths  of  your 
canoe  and  then  swim  away  unalarmed. 
The  sun  has  sunk  behind  the  range  of 
ice  and  snow,  but  the  afterglow  illumines 
the  mountain  peaks,  their  whiteness  is 
reflected  in  the  waters,  and  a bright  twi- 
light is  cast  all  around.  Then  all  is  still, 
save  the  roll  of  the  distant  river  and  the 
roar  of  an  occasional  snow  slide  far  up 
the  mountains. 

Yonder  a ripple  is  seen  on  the  surface 
of  an  arm  of  the  pond,  and  you  know 
that  a beaver  is  coming.  He  swims 
silently,  his  body  covered  by  the  water 
and  only  that  part  of  his  head  above  the 


— ^tKen  I lined  down  on 
him  with  my  Remington” 

Go  back  twenty  years— or  fifty — or  even  a hun- 
dred. Listen  to  the  stories  of  guides  and  big  game 
hunters.  The  tale  of  wild  game  and  wild  places 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  work  of  a Remington  rifle. 

Whether  you  choose  the  Remington  High  Power 
Autoloading  Rifle — or  one  of  the  hard  hitting  Slide 
Action  Remingtons  or  the  New  Model  30  Bolt  Action 
is  a matter  of  personal  preference. 

Whichever  it  is,  you  may  be  sure  of  this — it  has 
behind  it  all  that  instinctive  feeling  for  the  outdoors 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sportsman’s  desires 
that  have  characterized  Remington  rifles  since  the  first 
one  was  made  in  the  wild  game  country  1 0 6 years  ago. 

Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  City 
Established  1816 

Illustrated  is  the  Remington  Model  8 Autoloading 
RiHe — typical  of  Remington  big  game  guns.  The  only 
high  power  recoil-operated  rifle  made  which  positively 
locks  the  cartridge  in  the  chamber  until  the  recoil  stops. 

Gas  cannot  escape  at  the  breech — every  ounce  of  power 
is  behind  the  bullet.  In  .25,  .30,  .32  and  .35  calibers. 

Remington  Hi-Speed  Cartridges 

The  culmination  of  all  Remington’s  ex- 
perience in  making  metallic  cartridges. 
Distinguished  by  flat  trajectory,  accuracy 
and  power  never  before  approached. 
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Forest  axd  Stream 


MAGNUM  12  BORES^ 


IKoJ  LONG  SHOTS  AT  WILDFOWL 

(Shooting  1 1/^  ozs.  Shot) 

EFFECTIVE  RANGE  100  YARDS 

A customer,  writing  from  Madison,  Wis,, 
18-2-22,  says: 

“Capt.  Askins  has  been  conducting  a 
series  of  demonstrations  with  the  12-bore 
MAGNUM  you  built  for  me  and  the  results 
of  his  demonstrations  indicate  that  the  gun 
will  kill  consistently  at  individual  ducks  at 
75  yards,  using  43  grs.  Dupont  N®93  Powder 
and  I Yo  ozs.  of  shot.*’ 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

giving  full  particulars,  with  many  unsolicited  testimonials 

G.  E.  LEWIS  & SONS 

32  and  33  Lower  Loveday  Street 
BIRMINGHAM  EatablUhed  1850  ENGLANl^ 


Weighs  Only 

35  Pounds 


Write 


FREE 


Illustrated 


Folder 


Almost  as  Easy 
to  Carry  as  a 

Pair  of  Oars 


Now  you  can  take  the  pleasures  of 
motor  boating  with  you  wherever 
you  go.  Just  pick  up  your  2 H.  P. 
Twin  Cylinder  Johnson — and  carry 
it  easily.  A bpy  or  girl  can  han- 
dle it.  The  whole  family  enjoy  it. 

The  Lightest  Outboard 
Motor  in  the  World 

Fifteen  to  fifty  pounds  lighter  than 
others.  Yet  guaranteed  just  as  dur- 
able. Has  Real  Carburetor — Real 
Magneto — No  batteries  to  carry — 
Spark  aiul  throttle  control  like  auto. 
Instant  reverse,  self-tilting.  Write 
for  Free  Catalog.  Folder  to-day. 


JOHNSON  MOTOR  C0.,8S2SanpleSt.>  SOUTH  BEND,  IND 


8M.N.DANZ1G 


REPEATING  RIFLE 


MAUSER  SYSTEM 


‘2P 


WITH  TELESCOPE,  $35.00 


SPECIFICATIONS — Fine  English  Walnut  Stock  with  checkered  pistol  grip,  cheek-piece,  sling  swivels;  re- 
inforced tapering  24-inch  Krupp  steel  barrel;  silver  bead  front  sight,  two-leaf  hunting  rear  sight,  100,  200. 
300  yards,  which  can  be  used  whether  telescope  is  raounteiJ  or  dismounted.  Double  set  (hair)  trigger;  flush 
magazine  holding  5 cartridges;  weight  7 lbs.;  caliber  8 mm.  only,  using  American  or  Imported  cartridges. 

iCf  s rtw  14  ^ +4  Mr.  n ^ T r\  r\  ^ 


Price  for  limited  time.  No.  1005 $21.00 

Equipped  with  6-power  high-grade  telescope,  detachable  and  non-interfering  with  open  sights.  No.  1105. 
Price  $35.00 


Supply  limited — Rush  your  order  to-day.  Charges  prepaid  when  accompanied  by  Money  Order.  Check  or 
Bank  Draft.  Examine  merchandise  carefully  and  if  not  as  represented  just  return  same  and  get  your 
MONEY  BACK  at  once.  Baiilt  References. 


(C.  0.  D.  Orders  must  be  accompanied  with  deposit  of  $5:00) 
Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Sporting  Goods. 
Rifles,  Shot  Guns  and  Field  Glasses  at  bargain  prices. 


EDWARDS  IMPORT  TRADING  CORP.  258  Broadway,  New  York 


The  above  is  a Special  Offer  to  Readers  of  “Forest  and  Stream^  Prompt 
action  Is  urged,  as  the  same  may  be  withdrawn  without  further  notice. 


nose  and  eyes  is  visible.  Though  he  has 
seen  you,  curiosity  is  his  master,  and  he 
continues  slowly  to  draw  near.  You 
raise  your  rifle  to  shoot  but  you  are  too 
quick.  Your  sudden  movement  alarms 
the  beaver,  and  down  he  goes.  Instead 
of  the  report  of  your  rifle,  you  hear  the 
derisive  plash  of  the  beaver’s  tail ; or  you 
may  shoot  too  late  and  hear  both  shot 
and  splash.  You  should  have  raised  your 
gun  slowly;  very,  very  slowly.  There 
should  be  no  quick  movement  of  arm, 
hand  or  head.  Another  difficulty  may  be 
that  the  beaver  is  moving,  your  canoe  is 
also  moving,  or  is  unsteady  and  the 
mark  is  very  small.  Well,  if  you  hit  it, 
you  are  lucky.  Then  you  make  haste 
to  recover  the  animal,  for,  unless  he  is 
very  fat,  he  will  sink. 

And  thus  ! put  in  the  time  until  the 
close  of  the  season.  The  traps  were  ex- 
amined each  morning,  and  the  sets  made ; 
the  skins  were  prepared  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  the  evening  there  was  canoeing 
into  ponds  and  sloughs.  Something  new 
ever  arrested  my  attention  and  I was 
happy.  I learned  much  about  beaver 
and  about  the  life  of  the  trapper.  Trap- 
ping is  hard  work,  but  the  season  is  short, 
being  from  October  to  May.  A good 
trapper  will  have  cabins  convenient  to 
his  trapping  grounds.  Early  in  the  sea- 
son he  must  pack  in  the  necessary  sup- 
plies and  for  such  purpose  the  canoe  is 
unexcelled.  One  man  can  transport  five 
hundred  pounds  of  freight  up  a swift 
mountain  stream  at  the  rate  of  eight 
miles  per  day.  The  trapper’s  fare  is 
simple  for  he,  like  the  animals  he  seeks, 
eats  to  live  instead  of  living  to  eat.  Oat- 
meal, hot-cakes,  moose  (if  he  can  get  it), 
potatoes,  beans,  beaver-saddle  and  liver, 
canned  milk,  tea,  coffee  and  sugar  con- 
stitute his  bill  of  fare.  Of  traps,  twenty- 
five  are  required  for  a good  beaver  line. 
As  a trap,  with  chain,  weighs  about 
seven  pounds,  the  labor  of  carrying  sev- 
eral requires  strength. 

Some  who  have  told  the  story  of  John 
Colter’s  thrilling  escape  from  Indians  on 
the  Jefferson  Fork  of  the  Missouri  in 
1809,  intimate  that  it  was  foolhardy  in 
him  to  return  later  to  the  scene  of  his 
adventure  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
some  beaver  traps  that  he  had  cached. 
There  was  nothing  strange  about  it,  how- 
ever, for  to  John  Colter  loss  of  his  tra,ps 
was  a serious  matter  and  possession  of 
them  was  a real  necessity.  There  was 
no  trading-post  nearby  at  which  he 
could  have  replaced  them ; and  when 
traps  or  food  have  been  transported  for 
more  than  a thousand  miles  by  man- 
power alone  and  cannot  otherwise  be  re- 
placed, they  are  valuable  indeed.  John 
Colter  did  only  what  any  other  trapper 
■of  his  time  would  have  done  under  the 
same  circumstances.  The  trapper  of  to- 
day must  have  his  caches  of  traps,  nails 
and  other  imperishable  necessities  just  as 
did  the  Western  trapper  of  old. 

DEAVER  trapping  late  in  the  spring 
^ and  early  in  the  fall  entails  much 
personal  exposure.  In  October  and  No- 
vember the  weather  is  bleak  and  cold ; 
ice  forms  on  paddle,  pole  and  line;  rain, 
sleet  and  snow  chill  the  blood.  In  March 
and  early  April,  there  is  snow,  slush  and 
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November,  1922 


^ with  an  action 

swift  and  sure 


cold  with  which  to  contend.  Neverthe- 
less, a trapper  with  twenty-five  traps  on 
his  line  must  make  his  rounds ; must  re- 
set sprung  traps  and  must  establish  new 
locations.  Two  beaver  a day  from  such 
a line  is  an  excellent  average.  The  trap- 
per returns  to  his  cabin  wet  and  cold; 
the  meal  must  be  cooked  and  the  catch 
skinned;  the  hides  well  scraped  of  their 
fat  and  stretched  to  dry.  Often  it  is  late 
in  the  night  before  the  trapper  turns  into 
his  bunk  for  a short  rest  until  day 
breaks. 

I think  one  will  have  greater  success 
trapping  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring. 
During  the  fall,  beaver  are  busy  animals. 
They  are  at  work  laying  up  their  win- 
ter’s cache  of  food.  They  come  to  the 
bank  of  the  pond  or  the  stream,  climb 
up  the  trails,  cut  willow  or  cottonwood 
sticks,  carry  them  to  the  water,  and  then 
swim  with  them  to  the  cache  near  the 
lodge.  The  cache  is  in  the  water.  To 
make  it,  the  beaver  first  plant  a few 
sticks  in  the  mud  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  obstruction.  This  done,  they 
bring  hundreds  of  branches  and  twigs 
and  so  release  them  that  they  will  catch 
against  those  in  the  mud  and  become  in- 
terwoven. The  ice  finally  covers  the 
water,  but  the  beaver’s  food  is  beneath 
the  ice. 

During  the  winter,  a beaver  goes  from 
the  lodge  to  the  storehouse,  cuts  a branch 
from  the  cache,  returns  to  the  lodge,  eats 
the  bark,  and  then  puts  the  peeled  stick 
into  the  current  which  carries  it  away. 
While  laying  up  their  winter’s  food 
beaver  work  earlier  in  the  evening  and 
later  in  the  morning  than  they  do  in  the 
spring.  They  are  then  very  active  and 
frequent  well  defined  places  and  the 
chances  for  their  capture  are  better. 

All  beaver  trapping  should  cease  by 
May  first.  April  fifteenth  would  be  bet- 
ter, as  the  young  are  born  the  latter  part 
of  May  or  early  in  June.  This  is  im- 
practicable, however,  for  trappers  on 
navigable  streams  will  trap  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  boat  upon  which  they 
can  be  taken  out.  This  is  usually  about 
May  fifteenth ; consequently  that  date 
closes  the  season.  In  May  the  catch  is 
sold,  usually  to  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
or  to  some  well-established  trader.  If 
the  tourist  from  the  city  wishes  to  buy 
he  must  pay  double  the  price  paid  by  the 
trader  or  not  buy  at  all.  There  is  good 
reason  for  this,  for  it  is  to  the  resident 
trader  that  the  trapper  looks  for  credit 
again  and  again.  A reasonably  diligent 
trapper  will  make  more  money  than  will 
a farmer  owning  a quarter  section  of 
good  land.  His  catch  will  average  about 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  a year,  and  five 
hundred  will  keep  him.  But,  like  all  the 
rest  of  mankind,  practically  every  trap- 
per is  extravagant  and  all  too  soon  is 
his  money  spent.  Occasionally  one  will 
practice  Thorelian  economy  and  accumu- 
late a competence  sufficient  to  maintain 
him  through  middle  life  and  old  age. 

Many  incidents  connected  with  beaver 
came  under  my  observation.  I noticed 
that  the  teeth  of  trapped  beaver  were 
invariably  broken.  This  they  do  in  gnaw- 
ing the  trap  or  chain.  A strange  noise, 
such  as  is  made  by  striking  the  canoe 
with  the  paddle,  or  by  casting  a stone 


For  built-in  deadly  accuracy  you 
can  depend  upon  a Savage — every 
time.  Lever-action  or  bolt-action,  a 
Savage  shoots  true,. 

But  for  big  game  hunting,  accuracy 
must  be  backed  up  by  strong  action, 
swift  and  sure  action. 

Well — take  the  Savage  lever-action 
— the  famous  ’99  model.  Note  the 
hammerless,  solid  breech — the  tremen- 
dous margin  of  safety  there.  Now  open 
and  close  the  action:  see  how  quickly 
and  smoothly  it  works.  The  short,  easy 
throw  of  the  lever  gives  lightning  speed; 
and  that  powerful  action  always 
functions.  And  there’s  the  bolt-action, 
the  Savage  model  ’20 — strong  and  dur- 
able yet  light  and  lively.  You  love  it 


for  its  beautiful  lines  and  balance;  you 
respect  it  for  its  rugged  strength  and 
simplicity. 

Many  big  game  hunters,  trappers, 
and  woodsmen  carry  the  Savage. 22  rim- 
fire  repeater  along  with  their  Savage  hi- 
power  rifles.  They  know  it’s  a glutton 
for  work  and  always  shoots  straight 
and  works  surely. 

Ask  at  your  dealer’s,  or  write  for  the  in- 
teresting catalog  describing  the  Savage  hi- 
power  rifles,  .22  rifles,  Savage  repeating 
shotguns,  and  automatic  pistols. 

SAVAGE  ARMS  CORPORATION 
Dept.  A-49,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Owners  and  operators  of  the  J.  Stevens 
Arms  Company.  Executive  and  Export 
Offices:  50  Church  Street,  New  York 


Savage  Model '99  lever-action.  Note  the 
hammerless,  solid  breech.  Nothing  can  get 
in  to  jam  that  powerful  action.  Built  for 
.22  hi-power;  .250-3000;  .30-30;  .300;  .303. 


Savage  Model  1920  bolt-action.  Note 
the  solid  locking  lugs,  short  throw  oi  bolt- 
handle.  There’s  strength  and  speed  there. 
It  won’t  jam.  Built  for  .250-3000  and  .300. 


Duck 

Hunters 


Bales  Model’9 


know  that  the  “shine”  or  “glitter”  of  a decoy  is  deadly  for  wildfowl  shoot- 
ing. “Sperry’s  Balsa  Model”  is  solid  wood,  yet  lighter  than  cork.  Both 
“Cedar”  and  “Balsa  Models”  are  painted  with  our  famous  non-glint  paint, 
are  flat-hottomed,  and  are  perfect  reproductions  of  the  specie. 

Circular  on  request — Sold  by  all  Leading  Dealers — Recommended  and  sold  by  Abercrombie  & Filch  Co.,  New  York  City 

PAUL  A.  SPERRY  Manufacturer  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Forest  and  Stream^ 


Ducks  Fall  for  Johnson’s  Decoys 

If  you  are  willing  to  learn  a trick  or  two  about  decoying 
ducks,  anchor  just  one  of  these  among  a flock  of  another 
make  for  comparison.  It  will  keep  moving,  sit  higher  out  of 
the  water  and  look  more  like  a duck.  Send  55c.  for  sample 
Mallard,  postpaid,  or  $6.60  for  a dozen. 

WM.  R.  JOHNSON  CO.,  74  Columbia  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


SMITH 

GUNS 

/ tell  you  it*s  a 
great  gun 

SMITH  GUNS 
NEVER  SHOOT 
LOOSE 


I 


The  longer  you  shoot  a Smith  the 
tighter  it  gets. 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
“The  Gun  that  Speaks  for  Itself.” 


SLOWER  Binocular 


This  glass 
specially  con- 
structed to 
give  best  re- 
sults for  all 
outdoor  sports, 
such  as  Hunt- 
ing, Camping, 

Yachting,  Motoring,  Racing,  etc.  Special  features 
are  lightness,  strength,  compactness  and  quality  here- 
tofore unobtainable  at  this  price;  handsomely  fin- 
ished in  hard  enamel.  Complete  with  solid  leather 
case  and  strap.s. 

No.  4005  at $22.50 


Order  direct  from  this  adv.,  as  these  goods  are  sold 
at  too  low  a price  to  be  catalogued.  Send  Check, 
Money  Order  or  Bank  Draft  to  receive  prompt  de- 
livery, or,  if  you  prefer 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Pay  postman  on  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  b^ck.  Bank  references. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Sporting  Goods, 
Rifles,  Shot  Guns  and  Field  Glasses  at  bargain  prices. 


Edwards  import  Trading  Corp. 

253  Broadway,  New  York 


The  above  is  a Special  Offer  to  Readers  of  “Forest 
and  Stream” — Prompt  Action  is  urged  as  the  same 
may  be  withdrawn  without  further  notice. 


Write  for  Catalog  No.  3 1 9 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  Inc. 

FULTON,  N.  Y. 

McDonald  & linforth 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives 

Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Export  Office:  5 State  St.,  New  York  City 


'gfioo 


Paste  Needeo 

USCtllCni  to  mount  all  kodak 
pictures  ,po5t  cards.clippin££  in  allmms 

IQde  fo  Sqoara,  Round.  Oral,  Flaney  and  Beaft 
of  biaek.  Cray,  aepia,  and  red  gommad  mper. 
w...>them  on  comers  of  pictures,  then  wetaodsnek. 
QOICK-kASY-ARTISTIC.  No  masa.  no  fuss.  At  jihoto 
supply,  draff  and  atat*y  atores.  Accept  no  eobatitatea; 

I ianothioff  as  fforw^.  lOe  hrlnffs  fnlipkr.  and  oRmoles 

from  Engel  Mfg.  Co.«  Dept.  Q2  K4711  No.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 


J.  KANNOFSKY  GLA^S^BLOWER 

and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and 
manufacturing  purposes  a specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All 
kinds  of  heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

823  CHURCH  ST.,  Near  Canal  St.,  NEW  YORK 


FREE 


I CATALOG 

J quoting  sacrifice  prices  on 
7Guns,  Pistols,  Tents,  Cots, 
/Blankets,  Shirts,  Breeches, 
^ 'Shoes,  Boots,  and  other  supplies 
_ every  sportsman  needs. 

Army  & Navy  Supply  Company 
Deft.  301 Box  1835.  Richmond,  Virginia. 


WIN 


S 

HADE 


PAT. 

lAPPLIEO 
roiL  " 


WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP  SIGHT, 


deadly  addition  to  the  modern  shotgun.  Makes  good 
shots  of  poor  ones.  Fast  enough  for  snap  shooting, 
ducks,  or  at  traps.  Automatically  shows  how  to 
lead  correctly — No  more  guess  work.  Made  of  blued 
steel,  clamps  rigidly  on  breech  of  gun  barrels.  12. 
16,  20  28  gauges.  Double  guns  only.  Postpaid.  $2.50 
including  booklet.  “Wing  Shooting  Made  Easy.” 
Booklet  alone  sent  on  receipt. of  ten  cents.  Teaches 
the  art  of  wing  shooting. 


WILBUR  GUN  SIGHT 

116  Weat  39th  St.,  P.O.  Box  185,  Timex  Sqaare,  NewTorh 


IS  YOUR  GUN  CLEAN? 


The  greatest  boon  to  modern 
riflemen  and  shotgun  users  is 

HOPPE’S  NITRO  POWDER 
SOLVENT  No.  9 

It  removes  every  trace  of  pow- 
der residue  from  your  rifle  or 
shotgun.  Oil  alone  will  never 
do  this.  Prevents  pitting  and 
fouling.  You'll  find  it  an  aid 
to  accuracy.  Your  sporting 
goods  dealer  can  supply  you. 
(Yoit  knoiv  your  gun  is  clenn — 
if  you  use  Hoppe’s  NITRO 
POWDER  SOLVENT  No.  9) 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  Inc. 

2314  Notrh  8th  Street  PHIIADFIPHIA.  PA. 


into  the  water,  will  often  call  beaver  : 
from  their  lodge  in  the  daytime.  Once  |{ 
the  trapper  tapped  his  gun-stock  three 
or  four  times  with  a knife.  In  less  than 
a minute  a beaver  emerged  from  his 
lodge  and  swam  about  until  he  saw  us, 
then  he  returned  into  the  lodge.  The 
water  was  clear,  though  deep,  and  we 
could  plainly  see  every  movement  as  he 
came  out  and  swam  around.  Of  course, 
the  entrance  to  a beaver  lodge  must  be 
beneath  the  water. 

Upon  another  occasion  we  were  near 
a lodge  located  in  a pond  whose  waters 
were  not  clear.  Again  the  same  noise 
was  made.  After  waiting  several  min- 
utes and  neither  beaver  nor  ripple  ap- 
pearing on  the  surface  we  turned  to  go. 
As  we  did  so  there  was  a plash  a few 
feet  in  our  rear.  The  beaver  had  come 
through  a little  underground  canal  to  a 
small  pool  near  where  we  stood  and  had 
evidently  been  watching  us  all  the  time. 

One  beaver  pond  that  I saw  covered 
thirty  or  forty  acres.  There  were  sev- 
eral dams  in  and  about  it,  one  being 
about  four  hundred  feet  in  length. 
While  walking  along  a small  stream,  we 
found  that  a pair  of  beaver  had  recently 
set  up  housekeeping  on  their  own  ac- 
count, for  here  was  a small  dam  in  proc- 
ess of  construction  with  the  evidences 
of  much  recent  work.  Returning  about 
two  weeks  later  we  found  the  dam  much 
higher  and  broader,  and  the  beginning 
of  an  extensive  pond. 

I 

'THE  caprice  of  fashion  was  the  prin-  j 
^ cipal  cause  for  the  early  slaughter  | 
of  beaver  and  it  was  the  caprice  of  i 
fashion  that  stayed  the  hand  of  extermi- 
nation. The  hats  of  our  great  grand-  , 
fathers  were  made  of  beaver  fur,  and 
such  hats  were  in  great  demand  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  That  sometimes 
droll,  sometimes  pathetic,  poet,  Thomas 
Hood,  wrote: 

“The  Quaker  loves  an  ample  brim, 

A hat  that  bows  to  no  salaam, 

And  dear  the  beaver  is  to  him 

As  if  it  never  made  a dam.” 

It  was  to  supply  skins  for  making  hats 
that  the  great  trading  companies  entered 
into  a competition  remarkable  for  its 
intensity.  After  several  years,  beaver 
hats  were  displaced  in  fashion’s  favor  by 
silk  hats  and  the  beaver  ceased  to  be  an 
object  of  pitiless  persecution.  Later, 
nutria  (which  is  the  fur  of  the  coypu,  a 
South  American  animal  resembling  the 
beaver)  came  into  use  for  various  pur- 
poses and  divided  the  burden  borne  by 
the  beaver. 

Lewis  and  Clark  reported  that  beaver 
existed  in  multitudes  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  Missouri.  All  sportsmen  have 
read  with  interest  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed which  almost  exterminated  the 
buffalo,  the  antelope,  the  elk,  and  the 
mountain  sheep.  Why  should  not  a re- 
liable account  of  the  expeditions  of  the 
beaver  trappers  of  old  be  equally  inter- 
esting and  instructive?  What  methods 
were  employed  to  deplete  the  multitudes 
of  beaver  seen  by  Lewis  and  Clark  ? In 
that  intensely  interesting  work  of  Alex- 
ander Ross,  “The  Fur  Hunters  of  the 
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Far  one  may  read  an  account  of 

the  author’s  experience  while  leading  a 
beaver  trapping  expedition  during  the 
winter  of  1823-24.  This  expedition 
hunted  in  Idaho  on  the  Pacific  side  of 
the  continental  divide.  The  many  in- 
cidents of  adventure  faithfully  and  sim- 
ply recorded  in  this  book  make  it  one 
that  every  sportsman  should  read.  In 
this  article  I can  give  only  a summary 
of  the  hunt  and  an  outline  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  expedition. 

Ross  was  a representative  of  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  He  set  forth  in  Novem- 
ber with  a motle}'-  band  of  fifty-five  men; 
only  twenty  of  whom  could  be  considered 
trappers.  There  were  two  Americans, 
seventeen  Canadians,  some  half-breds, 
and  the  remainder  Indians  from  various 
tribes.  The  outfit  of  each  member  was 
fixed  by  his  ability  to  trap,  or  by  the 
work  he  was  to  perform.  The  Indians 
were  only  useful  in  caring  for  the  horses. 
From  five  to  ten  of  the  white  men  were 
always  on  duty  to  guard  against  surprise 
from  hostile  Indians.  Of  course  the 
married  men  brought  their  families 
along,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  men 
there  were  twenty-five  women  and  sixty- 
four  children.  The  equipment  consisted 
of  seventy-five  guns,  two  hundred  and 
twelve  beaver  traps,  three  hundred  and 
ninety-two  horses,  ammunition,  clothing 
and  trading  goods. 

The  hardships  endured  by  this  band 
while  crossing  the  mountains  were 
severe  and  the  danger  of  attack  by  hos- 
tile Indians  was  almost  a constant 
menace.  It  was  not  until  April  that  they 
arrived  upon  the  hunting  grounds. 

In  the  pass  where  Lewis  and  Clark 
had  crossed  to  the  Columbia,  the  Ross 
expedition  took  ninety-five  beaver  during 
the  morning  and  twenty  more  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion they  made  a cache  of  one  thou- 
sand beaver  skins.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
extremity  of  the  journey,  Ross  found 
that  he  had  accumulated  3,880  beaver. 
The  party  had  traveled  in  daily  journeys 
1,320  miles,  upon  trapping  excursions 
1,110  miles,  scouting  for  enemies  490 
miles,  searching  for  passes  and  new  trap- 
ping grounds  530  miles  or  in  all  3,450 
miles.  The  men  continued  to  trap  and 
Ross  states  that  at  the  close  of  the 
season  his  twenty  trappers  averaged  250 
beaver  each  and  procured  in  all  5,000 
skins.  This  he  seemed  to  consider  a 
reasonable  result.  I am  not  sufficiently 
well  informed  to  speak  accurately,  but  I 
think  that  any  trapper  w'ho  is  at  present 
able  to  capture  fifty  beaver  during  an 
entire  open  season  has  done  very  well. 

The  details  given  by  Ross  are  interest- 
ing. Trapping  down  Reid’s  River,  the 
party  took  from  seventy  to  eighty  beaver 
each  morning.  Upon  that  expedition 
they  obtained  1,855  beaver.  In  three 
days  six  men  caught  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  beaver.  During  several  succes- 
sive nights  the  average  catch  was  fifty- 
five.  Some  skins  were  acquired  in 
barter.  The  Indians  had  no  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  beaver  skins  and  would 
sell  one  worth  twenty-five  shillings  in 
London  for  a brass  ring  not  worth  a 
farthing.  It  was  some  time  before  the 
Indians  woke  to  the  realization  of  the 
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Worth  hundre()s  of  dollars  to  know  this  method  of  trap- 
ping the  wary  mink:  fully  described  in  my  hook.  Send 
50c  for  your  copy  today.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied* 


My  method  works  wherever  mink  are  found. 
For  the  benefit  of  beginners  I have  aiso  addwl 
to  this  book  my  successful  methods  cf  trap- 
ping other  small  animals.  X<ast  season  I re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  from  purchasers  of 
my  book  telling  of  great  success  with  this 
method.  The  following  letters  are  only  a few 
out  of  the  hundreds  received: 

David  Pugh: 

Your  mink  book  is  all  that  you  claim  for 
it.  I have  caught  nine  mink  the  first  week. 

H.  T.  McKinney, 

Box  25,  East  Sparta,  Ohio. 


Davjd  Pugh: 

Your  method  of  mink  trapping  sure  is  suc- 
cessful. I have  caught  23  so  far  this  season. 

E.  L.  ST.4NTON. 

Albright,  W.  Va. 


David  Pugh: 

Your  method  of  mink  trapping  is  v/onderful.  I 
have  trapped  45  mink  with  2 4 traps  this  season. 

E.  H.  BUSCOMBE, 

Edgewood,  Calif. 


David  Pugh: 

I received  my  copy  of  your  mink  book  and 
must  say  that  your  method  of  mink  trapping 
has  eveiy’thing  beat  that  I have  ever  hard  of. 

E,  E.  MORGAN. 

434  DeUns  St.,  Allegan,  Mich. 
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fact  that  an  article  of  barter  of  no  value 
to  an  Indian  might  be  of  considerable  ' 
value  to  a white  man.  It  took  154  horses 
to  convey  all  the  skins  to  the  outfitting  ' 
point.  The  party  lived  off  the  game  , 
killed  by  the  hunters. 

It  is  not  strange  that,  with  such  ex- 
peditions in  constant  pursuit,  beaver 
soon  became  rare.  In  the  early  days 
about  200,000  skins  were  exported  an- 
nually. The  wonder  is  that  any  beaver 
were  left.  Audubon  found  them  very 
scarce  on  the  upper  IMissouri  in  184T 
In  his  work  on  the  "Quadrupeds  of 
North  America,”  he  records  that  a good 
trapper  formerly  caught  about  eighty  in 
the  autumn,  sixty  in  the  spring,  and  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  during  the  sum- 
mer. But  at  the  time  that  work  was 
written  (1842-6),  he  was  of  opinion  that 
a trapper  in  the  Rockies  who  secured  lOO 
skins  during  the  winter  and  spring  was 
fortunate. 

The  presence  of  beaver  in  regions 
where  the  land  is  cultivated  is  incon- 
sistent with  agriculture.  They  are  also 
a source  of  damage  where  timber  of 
value  is  sparse.  However,  there  are 
abundant  expanses  in  the  West,  in 
Canada,  in  Alaska,  and  even  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  where  beaver 
should  increase  without  injury  either  to 
the  works  of  man  or  to  forests  valuable 
to  man.  When  they  become  sufficiently 
plentiful  to  threaten  valuable  forest 
growth,  they  may  be  readily  reduced  to 
reasonable  numbers.  They  increase 
rapidly,  the  annual  litter  being  from  four 
to  eight. 

Formerly  beaver  skins  sold  by  the 
pound.  Audubon  learned,  so  he  tells  us 
in  his  "Missouri  River  Journal,”  that 
seventy  average  beaver  skins  weighed 
one  hundred  pounds  and  were  worth  five 
hundred  dollars  in  a good  market.  This 
is  a little  more  than  seven  dollars  each. 
According  to  Ross,  his  rivals  offered 
white  trappers  five  dollars  per  skin  and 
they  were  worth  seven  dollars  and  a 
half  in  the  London  market.  Baillie- 
Grohman  wrote  that  in  the  early  eighties 
four  dollars  was  considered  a good  price. 
During  the  first  year  or  so  of  the  recent 
war  many  were  sold  at  this  figure, 
though  the  average  price  had  been  from 
eight  to  ten  dollars  each.  In  1922  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company  paid  an  average 
price  of  about  sixteen  dollars  each.  The 
size  of  the  skin,  weight,  color  and  con- 
dition of  the  fur  are  the  elements  en- 
tering into  the  value. 

r^ESPITE  the  books  on  natural  his- 
tory,  and  the  articles  in  magazines 
correcting  the  fanciful  imaginations  of 
the  early  travelers,  the  uninformed  still 
attribute  to  the  beaver  many  habits  that 
make  up  no  part  of  the  life  of  that 
animal.  Some  of  them  it  may  be  well 
to  enumerate.  Beaver  do  not  use  the 
tail  as  a trowel ; neither  do  they  use  it 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  mud  or 
stones.  The  tail  is  used  in  swimming, 
as  a support  on  land  and  as  a means  of 
giving  a danger  signal,  both  on  land  and 
water.  The  mouth  is  used  to  carry  sticks 
and  mud,  and  stones  are  carried  by  the 
forepaws.  Beaver  do  not  eat  fish;  they 
are  strictly  vegetarian,  living  on  the  m- 
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ner  bank  of  certain  trees,  on  grass,  and 
on  some  bulbous  plants.  Beaver  never 
gnaw  through  a leg  caught  in  a trap ; 
they  will,  however,  twist  the  leg  off  if 
they  can  get  the.  trap  wound  around  a 
log  or  a stake.  Many  writers  are  in 
error  concerning  this  habit.  Beaver  do 
not  know  how  to  fell  a tree  into  a loca- 
tion best  adapted  to  their  purposes. 
Beaver  cannot  remain  under  water  to 
exceed  a few  minutes ; they  breathe  air, 
travel  on  land  and  in  water,  and  they 
are  not  predacious.  Beaver  castoreum, 
a substance  contained  in  beaver  castors, 
is  no  longer  valuable  as  a medicine. 
Formerly  it  was  used  as  a stimulant  and 
as  an  antispasmodic,  but  better  remedies 
have  displaced  it.  Castoreum  is  now 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumery. 
The  average  price  for  large  castors  is 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar. 

/^NE  day,  while  canoeing  down  the 
river,  I saw  a black  bear  going  up 
a cut  bank  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
away.  Evidently  he  had  been  feeding  in 
the  brush,  had  gone  to  the  river  for  a 
drink,  and  was  returning  to  resume 
feeding.  We  headed  toward  the  spot, 
landed  a little  above  it,  and  I went  into 
the  brush.  One  who  has  never  been  in 
the  undergrowth  of  the  northern  British 
Columbia  forests  cannot  appreciate  the 
density  of  their  jungles.  Fortune,  how- 
ever, favored  me,  for  I hit  upon  a fairly 
open  game  trail  and  slowly  made  my  way 
along  it  toward  the  point  where  the  bear 
went  in.  I made  a slight  noise  in  tread- 
ing on  the  dry  leaves;  so  did  the  bear. 
My  hearing  is  acute;  so  is  the  bear’s. 
Each  heard  the  other.  The  wind  was  in 
my  favor,  thus  rendering  naught  the 
bear’s  sense  of  smell.  The  bear  (accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  bears)  rose  up  to 
see  the  object  he  had  heard.  A bear’s 
sense  of  sight  is  dull ; mine  is  keen.  He 
failed  to  make  me  out,  but  I saw  his 
shadowy  form  in  the  brush  not  more 
than  sixty  feet  away.  His  ears  seemed 
unusually  prominent.  The  shot  crushed 
his  spine  and  I heard  his  struggles.  I 
went  up  to  him;  he  was  biting  his  paw 
and  snapping  his  teeth;  I shot  him  in 
the  head.  This  bear  I killed  unaided  by 
my  companion,  who  came  to  me  after 
the  first  shot.  Every  element  of  the 
chase  was  in  my  favor.  Had  one  of 
them  been  in  the  bear’s  favor,  I should 
not  even  have  had  a glimpse  of  him. 

-ON  LOUISIANA 
MARSHES 

(Continued  from  page  489) 

followed  him  with  alacrity,  unwilling  to 
miss  a moment  of  the  impending  comedy. 

The  skipper,  flushed  from  his  duties 
over  the  stove,  gave  us  cheery  greeting 
and  his  son-in-law,  engrossed  in  the 
cleaning  of  his  gun,  looked  up  long 
enough  to  congratulate  me  in  hearty 
sportsmanlike  fashion  on  the  success  that 
had  attended  my  morning’s  shoot. 

“There  is  something  in  the  sight  of 
fried  poule_  d’eau  that  excites  the  cap- 
tain and  his  henchman  to  mirth,”  said 
Jacques,  as  we  drew  up  a bench  to  the 
table.  “Let’s  show  them,  Skipper.” 
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orate  borne  and  den.  Hunters,  trappers- 
^ture  lovers,  yoa  need  taxidermy.  In- 
teresnng.  fascinating,  bigprojita.  Join 
oar  schooi.  66,000  students.  Access 
Get  our  free  book  with- 
out  noktnovf—  today. 


out  os^*^oT\drxghtnow-today. 

W.W.  School  of  Taxidermy  68- J Elwood  Bldg. . Qmate.  Web^ 


MUSKRAT 

AND 

COON 

WANTED 


Highest  prices  this  year  for 
rat  and  coon.  We  GUARAN- 
TEE satisfaction.  Quick  re- 
turns. We  pay  express.  Ship- 
ments held  separate  on  re- 
quest for  your  O.  K.  of  prices. 

Send  for  our  special 
free  price  list. 

FRED  WHITE 
BELOIT  - KANSAS 


Manual  of  Taxidermy,  by  C.  J.  Maynard. 
125  pp.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1  post- 
paid. Forest  and  Stream  Book  Dept., 
9 East  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Leariv  FUR  laritiing 


By  Mail.  Course  and  corrections  by  Harding  the  authority. 
Pays  big  as  main  or  sideline  for  men,  women,  boys.  One 
beginner  made  $300,000.00.  Large  ground  not  needed. 
Send  today  for  Free  folder — “Fortunes  in  Fur  Farming.” 
AM.  FARMERS  SCHOOL,  867  Laird  Bldg..  Minneapolis. 


Ship  all  your 
furs  to  McCullough 
Tumbach.  Make 
this  the  most  profit- 
able year  you’ve  had. 
’ou  know  our  policy: 

A Square  Deal  to 
Every  Shipper 

We’ll  give  you  honest  grad- 
ing by  fur  experts.  We’ll 
pay  top  market  prices  the 
day  we  get  your  furs.  Node- 
lay. And  in  the  long  run  we’ll 
make  more  money  for  you. 

Ship  early— ship  often— ship  every 
ekin  to  ue. 

We  Keep  You  Posted 

Write  for  free  shippinK  tags, 
price  lists,  and  market  re- 
ports. Write  today. 

McCullough  & Tumbach 
N.  Main  St. 

Louis,  IVIa. 


“More  Than  I Expected 

k;furs 

S.Silberman  & Sons;  Received  your  check  a 
few  days  ago  for  my  furs,  amounting  to  $6.30, 
which  was  about  $4.00  more  than  I expected." 

D.  Lewis,  Tannery.  Ky. 

“Best  House  I Ever  Shipped  to” 

"Silberman’s  are  the  best  fur  house  I have  ever 
shipped  to  for  the  last  ten  years.  Please  keep 
me  posted  on  the  market." 

Byron  R.  Hess,  Lacona.  Iowa. 

Higher  Prices— Always 

Why  do  hosts  of  our  trapper  friends  from  all 
over  the  country  write  us  letters  like  the  above? 
Because,  year  after  year,  for  55  years  we  have 
paid  higher  prices  and  given  fairer  gradings 
than  any  other  fur  house.  We  buy  for  spot 
cash,  by  mail,  save  expense  of  branch  houses, 
traveling  buyers  and  commissions  of  small 
agents  and  giveyou  this  saving  in  higher  prices. 

Send  Now — Every  Skin! 

We  aremore  than  satisfying  thousands  of  trap- 
pers by  oui'  higher  prices  and  liberal  grading. 
Ship  us  every  skin  you  have  on  hand  at  once 
and  let  us  prove  how  well  we  will  please  you. 
You  lose  money  unless  you  ship  to 

S.Silberman &Sons 

The  Hov.se  with  a Million  Friends 

618  Sllberman  Bldg.  Chicago,  III. 


Do  You  Know  a Boy 

who  would  be  willing  to  exchange  a little  of  his  time  for  a real  gun — 
a trapshooting  outfit,  or  a complete  radio  set?  Have  him  sign  and 
mail  the  attached  coupon  at  once. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM, 

Junior  Sales  Dept., 

9 East  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y- 

How  can  I obtain  a real  gun — a Trapshooting  Outfit,  or  a Complete  Radio  Set> 

Name  

Address  

City  and  State ; 


In  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  xcill  ide^itifg  ppu^ 
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Forest  and  Stream 


OUCKSHOOTERS 
airtf  FISHERMEN 


/get  A WEATHER  JACKET 

WARM,  COMFORTABLE  AND  COLD-PROOF 
AU-wool.  knitted  cloth.  One  piece,  including 
hood.  Two  pockets.  Slips  on  like  sweater. 

Gray  drab.  Hood  equipped 
with  draw-string,  making  it 
snug-fltting  around  face  and 
neck.  Thoroughly  tested  by 
U.  S.  Gov’t  on  North  Seas. 
Wonderful  Weather  Protec- 
tion without  bundling.  Allows 
perfect  freedom.  Heavily 
made.  Attractive.  Order  im- 
mediately. Give  chest  meas- 
urement only.  Actual  value 
$12.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  check,  currency,  or  money 
order  lor  jg  gQ 

^Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Get  a Wind-Proof  Suit  to 
Wear  Over  Your 
Weather  jacket 
Wind  and  waterproof. 
Consists  of  coatwlth  hood  attached  and  pants. 
Rubberized  double  texture  fabric.  Used  by 
U.  S.  N.  on  “sub  ’ ’ chasers.  Olive  drab,  snaps 
at  bottom  of  sleeves  and  pants  and  draw- 
strings at  waists  of  coat  and  pants  and  at 
neck.  Specify  whether  small,  medium  or 
large.  Price  $3.50. 

weatherjacket  distributing  CO. 

. pepU 321  L St.  S.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MODEL  CO.,  145  J Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

$25  Genuine  German 
Ortgies  Automatics 

25  Cal.  Automatic.  One  of  the  most  famous,  liighest 
grade  automatic  revolvers  in  the  world.  Guaranteed 
not  to  jam  or  miss  fire;  are  safe  and  reliable. 


$8.25 


Shoots  8 Times 

Every  One  Brand  New  and  Per- 
fect. Has  Safety  Grip  in  Handle. 

$27  32-Caliber  German  Off 
Ortgies  Automatic... 

The  most  remarkable  weapon  made  regardless^  name, 
make  or  price. 

These  revolvers  shoot  regular  25  and  32  Caliber 
Winchester  American  steel  bullets.  Small  in  size, 
easily  carried.  Powerful  and  accurate.  Genuine 
Leather  Holster  85c.  Extra  magazines  $1.00. 

Parcel  Post  Insured  3Cc  Extra  on  Revolver. 


Geiiisine  Ortgies  Rifle  Bart.in 
Afi 


With  Automatic 
Shell  Ejector 


Impuricd  from  Germany. 

Length  over  all  38  inches.  Fine  wood 
stock.  Krupp  steel,  blue  barrel.  — 

Lever  action.  With  improved  shell  ejector.  Very  ac- 
curate. Shoots  22-cal.  American  bullets,  long  or  short. 
Wonderful  for  target  shooting  and  small  game. 

$15.00  $4.00 

Parcel  Post  Insured  40c  Extra  on  Rifle 


$18.90 


G 


Brand  New 

enuine 
erman 


30-Caliber  3%-inch  barrel,  9-Shot 
Automatic,  with  automatic  maga- 
zine ejector;  the  latest,  best  and 
most  reliable  large  size  pistol  made.  ^ ^ 

Safety  attachment.  Shoots  American  Ammunition. 

Regular  Value  $90.  Our  Price $18.90 

Parcel  Post  Insured  30c  Extra  on  Luger 
Extra  Luger  Magazines,  $1.35;  Luger  Holsters,  $1.25. 

We  sell  Lugers  and  Ortgies  Automatics  and  Rifles 
cheaper  than  anybody  in  the  V.  S.  Compare  our 
prices  with  others.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ALL  OUR  MERCHANDISE  IS  BRAND  NEW 
Order  one  of  these  Specials  NOW  from  this  adver- 
tisement as  these  goods  are  sold  at  too  low  a price 
to  bo  catalogued.  Mail  orders  promptly  filled  upon 
receipt  of  cash  or  money  order,  or  if  you  prefer 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Unless  you  wish.  We  will  ship  by  return  mail  and  you 
can  pay  ihe  above  low  price,  jilus  postage  to  the 
Postman  on  arrival  of  goods. 

MOIEL  CO.,  145-J  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOE  WELSH 

LEADERS 


^ D0N7BR£Ali^?r’ 
trial,  I will  mail  you  a 


The  genuine  Telerana-Nova  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  by  actual 
test.  Thousands  of  the  best 
anglers  in  the  world  are  using 
them.  Why  not  you?  Univer- 
sally praised,  strong,  knotiess, 
durable;  one  trial  will  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical.  For 
3 -ft.  in  any  Bass  or  Trout  size 
for  25c;  6-ft.,  50c;  or  9-ft.,  75c.  One  Leader  will  last 
you  two  seasons  and  then  be  good.  Prices  for  Salmon 
sizw  on  application. 

Again,  here  is  what  the  average  angler  has  been  looking 
for:  Limerick  Hooks,  T.  D.  Eye  No.  2.  4.  6.  8,  10  and  12, 
tied  on  Joe  Welsh’s  Snells,  making  the  hook  the  weakest 
part  of  your  tackle.  All  sizes  $1.00  per  dozen.  Save  your 
fish  by  using  this  new  snelled  hook.  They  do  not  get 
brittle  with  age. 

The  Blue  Devil  darning  needle  floats.  Bass  and  Trout 
sizes  with  three  foot  leader  attached,  75c. 

The  “Welslierana**  transparent  minnows  in  five  colors 
are  the  latest  and  best  in  Plugdura,  Trout  and  Bass 
sizes  $1.00  each,  can  be  used  on  a 
fly  rod  or  bait-casting  rod. 

A sample  order  of  the  above  will 
prove  to  you  that  Joe  Welsh's  goods 
is  in  a class  by  itself. 

Most  dealers  handle  my  goods.  If 
yours  don't  write  me. 

JOE  WELSH 

PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA. 
Distributors  for  U.  S.  ami  Canada. 


You'll  Be  Proud 

of  the  soft  stylish  furs  GLOBE 
experts  create  from  skins  of  your 
own  catch.  They  have  a personal 
value  which  makes  them  dearer  to 
mother,  wife  or  sweetheart. 

Our  48-page  Book  of  Styles  shows 
with  actual  photographic  illus- 
trations what  we  can  make  from 

J^our  skins.  Satisfied  customers 
ast  year  in  forty-six  states  are 
proof  that  we  can  satisfy  you. 
Every  hunter  or  lover  of  out- 
doors should  have  this  book.  Your 
copy  is  FREE.  Ask  for  it. 

Globe  Tanning  Co. 

Kenneth  Smith,  Pres. 

254  S.  E First  St. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


FURS 


WAY 
UP! 

BIG  SEASON  AHEAD 

Order  traps  and  baits  now.  Send  coupon  below 
at  once  to  Fouke  Fur  Co.,  St.  Louis,  for  lowest 
prices  on  supplies,  get  free  samples  NOXENT 
(kills  human  scent)  and  REMOv-A-SMEL  (de- 
stroys skunk  smells  instantly).  Get  free'l^apper’s 
Pardner  showing  traps  and  new  paste  baits,  game 
laws,  how  to  trap  and  grade  furs.  We  keep  you 

gosted  on  market  and  send  fur  price 
sts  allseason.  All  Free— send  todayto 


FOUKE  FUR  COMPANY 
563  Fouke  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Send  me  samples  of  NOXENT  and  REMOV-A- 
SMEL,“Trapper’s  Pardner,”  and  tags.  Send  me 

fur  price  lists  all  season.  All  FREE. 

Name 


R.F.D. 


And  for  a time  it  seemed  that  the  “I 
told  you  so”  trembling  on  my  lips  was 
doomed  to  go  unuttered,  so  ferocious  was 
the  attack  on  the  platter’s  contents.  But 
at  length  the  dry  and  leathery  substance 
that  had  been  poules  d’eau  told  upon  the 
skipper’s  jaws  and  he  laid  down  his  knife 
and  fork. 

“These  birds  seem  unaccountably 
tough,”  he  told  us,  peering  at  me  in  per- 
plexity above  his  glasses.  “Not  at  all 
what  you  would  call  palatable.”  He 
turned  to  his  son-in-law.  “Don’t  you 
find  them  that  way?” 

“Haven’t  tried  them,”  that  young  gen- 
tleman replied  promptly  with  a grin. 
“Their  toughness  is  known  to  me.  I have 
pursued  the  festive  coot  before  to-day.” 
Jacques  looked  at  me  and  groaned. 
“Your  favorite  dish,”  I reminded  him  J 
heartlessly. 

He  cursed  me  softly,  but  returned  val-  i 
iantly  to  his  task.  His  spurt  proved, 
however,  to  be  only  of  momentary  dura- 
tion and  at  length  he  dropped  his  hands 
in  token  of  defeat. 

“Enough,”  he  said  sadly.  “You  win. 
Take  ’em  away,  Walter.” 

The  skipper  looked  forlornly  around 
the  table. 

“I  did  so  want  a hot  meal,”  he  said 
pathetically.  "Too  bad — too  bad.  So 
sorry  no  one  warned  us.” 

I looked  at  Jacques. 

“I  have  sinned.  Skipper,”  he  said, 
gamely.  “They  warned  me,  these  two.” 
This  being  the  psychological  moment, 
we  produced  the  stew  amidst  a babel  of 
joyful  ejaculations.  Its  aroma  perme- 
ated the  cabin,  and  Jacques  wrinkled  his 
nostrils  for  all  the  world  like  a hound 
pup.  Thereafter,  conversation  ceased 
for  some  busy  minutes. 

“Cap,”  said  Jacques  gratefully,  at  last, 
“for  this  I forgive  you  your  recent  cocki- 
ness. Poule  d’eau  was  always  my  favor- 
ite dish.” 

WE  sat  together  on  the  cruiser’s  deck 
while  the  setting  sun  carmined  the 
western  sky,  and  the  wild  fowl  winged 
their  way  swiftly  back  to  the  feeding- 
grounds.  A gentle,  slumberous  murmur 
arose  from  the  swaying  cane  and  the 
breeze  that  came  to  us  was  laden  with 
the  fragrant,  drowsy  scent  of  the  marsh- 
land. Joe  strode  towards  us  across  a 
small  expanse  of  firm,  grass-clothed  ter- 
rain, cris-crossed  by  muskrat  runs — a 
solemn,  lonely  figure  in  the  half  light. 
The  dusk  thickened — night  unfolded  its 
mantle — and  soon  the  stars  peeped  out. 

We  lingered  on  deck  until  the  fatigue 
of  a strenuous  day  drove  us  to  our  bunks 
and  we  fell  asleep  to  the  incessant  hope- 
arousing  gabble  of  feeding  ducks  in  the 
adjacent  marsh. 
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THE  COLONEL  AND  THE 
MUSKIE 

(Continued  from  page  491) 

head  with  a club  to  insure  against  his 
going  overboard. 

We  had  gone  over  a mile  down- 
stream, across  and  back  several  times, 
and  when  finally  landed  the  gamy  old 
battler  had  come  back  to  within  a scant 
hundred  yards  of  where  he  was  hooked, 
and  the  Colonel  sank  back,  utterly  ex- 
hausted and  unable  to  speak  for  several 
moments,  so  great  had  been  the  strain. 

By  this  time  word  had  spread  all  along 
the  river  that  the  Colonel  had  hooked 
into  a muskie.  Numerous  craft  of  all  de- 
scriptions, canoes,  motorboats  and  ex- 
cursion boats  had  collected  to  watch  the 
struggle ; but  all  were  thoughtful  enough 
to  give  our  boat  a wide  berth  till  the  fish 
was  gaffed,  then  a cheer  went  up  that 
was  a real  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  fish- 
ing Colonel. 

We  rowed  over  to  the  dock  on  Wiser’s 
Island,  which  was  now  lined  with  ad- 
miring friends  and  spectators.  Someone 
produced  a pair  of  thirty-pound  scales, 
but  they  proved  entirely  too  light  for  this 
big  fish.  So  after  eating  our  lunch  we 
cut  the  remainder  of  the  day’s  fishing 
short,  hoisted  the  white  flag  which  indi- 
cates that  a muskie  has  been  caught,  and 
set  out  for  Alexandria  Bay,  where  we 
were  stopping. 

The  new's  of  the  Colonel's  feat  had 
preceded  us  to  the  hotel,  and  the  man- 
ager laid  out  a large  bed  of  flow'ers  as  a 
fitting  resting-place  for  the  largest  mus- 
kie that  had  been  caught  in  many  years, 
and  this  with  light  bass  tackle. 

When  finally  put  on  the  scales  the 
muskie  weighed  just  a trifle  under  forty 
pounds  and  wms  fifty-one  inches  in 
lensfth. 


DUCK  SHOOTING  GUNS 
AND  LOADS 

(Continued  from  page  500) 

shoot  full  choke,  modified  choke,  or  cylin- 
der bore  patterns,  that  a 10-gauge  loaded 
with  1^  to  lYi  ounces  of  No.  4 shot  wdll 
shoot  just  as  dense  a pattern  at  any 
range  as  a 20  or  a 16-gauge  loaded  with 
% ounces  of  6’s.  Its  killing  power,  par- 
ticularly at  ranges  beyond  50  yards,  is 
probably  more  than  twice  as  great,  pro- 
vided the  shot  had  equal  muzzle  veloci- 
ties. 

One  and  one-fourth  ounces  of  4’s  in 
a 12  are  just  midway  in  patterning  ability 
between  % ounces  of  5’s  and  pi  ounces 
of  6’s;  lY  ounces  of  4’s  will  always  out- 
pattern  pi  ounces  of  5’s;  \pi  ounces  of 
5’s  are  just  equal  to  % ounces  of  6’s. 

The  heavy  load  of  1)4  ounces  of  5’s 
is  just  a trifle  inferior  to  1 ounce  of  6’s 
at  short  range,  but  at  all  long  ranges  the 
better  carrying  power  of  the  larger  size 
throw'  the  denser  pattern. 

The  late  E.  T.  Martin,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  observant  of  our  past  gener- 
ation of  market  gunners,  always  claimed 
that  in  most  decoy  duck  shooting  pattern 
was  more  necessary  than  velocity.  Con- 

7n  writing 


LOUIS  RHEAD  HAS  INVENTED  A NEW  PERFECT  COMBINATION  RIG  FOR  CAST. 
ING  LURES  OR  TROLLING  LIVE  BAIT  AND  PLUGS  IN  DEEP  OR  MIDWATER. 

MADE  OF  STRONG  SELECTED  SPANISH  GUT  — TESTED  TO  HOLD  FISH  UP  TO  20  POUNDS. 
WITH  3/4 -OZ.  SINKER-SWIVEL  READY  TO  USE.  STRONG  LOOPS  FOR  INTERCHANGING 
SIZE  OF  SINKER  OR  LURE.  CHEAPEST,  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET,  FIFTY  CENTS  EACH. 


LINE 


30  INCH  Gur 


^tineL 


10  INCH  fror 


1.EAO 


RHEAD 


FLO  ATI  N G 
HAND -MADE 
ART-NATURE 


LURES 


HAVE  NO  RIVALS.  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  FISH  A SUPERIOR  STYLE  WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
READY  FOR  NEXT  SPRING  A NEW  MUDDLER-MINNOW  FOR  NEAR  BOTTOM  FISHING  IN 
LAKE  OR  STREAM.  LOUIS  RHEAD,  217  OCEAN  AVENUE,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Indian  Moccasins 

Both  Lace  or  Slipper 
Made  of  Gennine  Moose  Hide 

Men’s  Sizes,  G to  11,  at  $4.75. 

Ladies’  or  Boys’ 

Sizes, 2 to  0,  at  $3.75 
Sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory. 

We  make  the  finest 
Shirts  in  America.  Carry 

assortment  of  Snow  Shoes  in  the  country. 
Also  hand-made  Genuine  Buckskin  and  Horse- 
hide  Gloves  and  Mittens.  Our  Wisconsin 
Cruising  Shoes  have  no  superior  as  a hunting 
shoe.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  to-day. 

Metz  & Schloerb,  oshiSJsbVis: 


Buckskin  Hunting 
in  stock  the  largest 


*Heddon  Made—  Well  Made’* 

James  Heddorfs  Sons,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

Heddon  ^ 


Order  your  Holiday 
Books  Early 
Send  for  our  catalog 


New  U.  S,  Navy  Rain 

Suit,  $3. 75  Prepaid 


will  keep  you  dry  in  the  hardest  rain  and 
protect  against  the  roughest  wind.  Made 
of  the  best  waiersheddmg  cloth  the  Gov- 
ernment could  6nd.  Suit  consists  of 
Blouse,  Pants  and  Cap.  Never  gets 
sticky  like  a slicker.  Once  you  wear 
a suit  you’ll  never  make  another  trip 
without  one.  Send  for  one  of  these 
brand  new  suits,  and  if  you  are  not  satis* 
fied,  return  it  and  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 

Mueller  Distribudn^  Co. 

209  Alamo  Nat’l  Bank  Bid"  , San  Antonio.  Texas 


rAl.Ibss  Pork  Rind 

Oriental  Wiqqler-  -$1 22 
- ShimmyWiqqler--$122 . 
Little  EqyptWiqqler  • • -15^ 


Mf^, 

Al.rbss 


) 

ShhnmyiSii^Ifly  Ro^  I 

Bass , Musky  or  Fly  Rod  ^ « 
Pork  Rind  Strips-45i  Jar. 


J712-1736  (ohnnbDsPd.irwela 


Now  Is  the  Time  to 

MAKE 

YOUR  OWN 

Flies,  Rods,  Lures,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalog  of  Materials,  Supplies,  Repairs, 
Tools,  Instruction  Books,  Also  Tackle. 
Quality  and  service  to  please  you  from 
J.  A.  WILLMARTH  Roosevelt,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL 

SPORTSMAN 

is  a monthly  magazine,  crammed 
full  of  Hunting,  Fishing.  Camping, 
Trapping  stories,  and  pictures 
•valuable  information  about  guns, 
rifles,  revolvers,  fishing  tackle, 
camp  outfits,  best  places  to  go  for 
fish  and  game,  fish  and  game  laws, 
and  a thousand  and  one  helpful 
hints  for  sportsmen.  National 
Sportsman  tells  what  to  do  in  the 
woods,  how  to  cook  grub,  how  to 
build  camps  and  blinds,  how  to 
train  your  hunting  dog,  how  to 
preserve  trophies,  how  to  start  a 
gun  club,  how  to  build  a rifle 
lange.  No  book  or  set  of  books 
you  can  buy  will  give  you  the 
amount  of  up-to-date  informa- 
tion about  life  in  the  open  that 
you  get  from  a year's  sub- 
scription to  tlie  National 
Sportsman. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

On  receipt  of  $1.00 
we  will  send  you 
National  Sports- 
man for  a whole 
year  together 
with  one  of  our 
handsome  Mo- 
saic Gold  Watch 
Fob<*  shown  here- 
with Mail  your 
order  today.  "Vour 
money  back  if  not 
fully  satisfied. 

IMATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
281  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A fishing  tackle  dealer  puts  it  this 
way:  “When  a fisherman  sees  the 

Abbey  & Imbrie  name  on  tackle  in 
the  showcase  there  remains  no  ques- 
tion in  his  mind  as  to  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  fishing  tackle, carried  by 
that  store.” 

Catalog  of  16,400  items — a fishing 
handbook^on  receipt  of  10  cents 
to  cover  postage. 

ABBEY  & IMBRIE 


Dii-isioit  of 
Ffiktr, 

Afurray  <4  Imbrie 

Established 

1820 


97  Chambers  Street 
New  York 

This  Is  Our 
102dc1  Year 
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Forest  and  Stream 


Holiday  Suggestions 

Birds  of  America 

Editor-in-Chief 
T.  GILBERT  PEARSON 

Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Audubon  Societies 
Consulting  Editor 

JOHN  BURROUGHS,  Naturalist  and  Author 
^{Nature  Lovers’  Library,  University  Edition) 

The  publication  of  Birds  of  America  places  in 
the  hands  of  every  lover  of  outdoor  life  a careful 
and  systematic  key  to  nature’s  great  secrets.  In 
the  preparation  of  this  material  the  foremost 
naturalists,  sportsmen,  and  scientists  have  united. 
In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  field  pictures 
and  black-and-white  drawings,  the  value  of  this 
work  is  heightened  by  the  inclusion  of  over  300 
species  in  color  from  original  drawings  in  the 
New  York  State  Museum. 


$1612 


Three  Splendid  Volumes — 8 x 1 1 Inches 
Bound  in  Heavy  Buckram.  Price  for  the  Com- 
plete Set  of  Three  Volumes,  Postpaid 

Remit  by  P.  O.  or  Express  Money  Order 

SPECIAL FOR  $5.00  ADDITIONAL,  or  total  of  $21.5  0,  we  will  add  its  companion 

volume 

MAMMALS  OF  AMERICA 

This  covers  completely  all  forms  of  four-footed  wild  life  in  North  America,  from  the 
latest  moose  or  bison  to  the  smallest  field  mouse  or  bat,  with  the  same  thoroughness 
in  the  smaller  animals  as  in  the  larger. 


Little  Nature  Library 

All  the  information  in  both  illustration  and  text 
you  need  to  identify  every  bird,  tree,  flower 
butterfly  that  you  see.  These  books  have  beautiful 
color  plates  showing  exact  colors  of  birds,  flowers, 
butterflies,  etc.,  and  the  text  describes  the  habits, 
family  history,  travels,  methods  of  propagating  and 
protection  against  enemies.  Each  book  is  bound  in 
cloth,  size  51/2  x inches.  Titles:  “Birds,”  by  NeUje 
Blanchan;  “Butterflies,”  by  Clarence  Weed;  ,Wild 
Flowers,”  by  Neltje  Blanchan,  and  “Trees,  by 
Julia  Ellen  Rogers. 

Special  Price  $7.50  Postpaid. 


SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  OUTDOOR  BOOK  CATALOG 


Now  Ready;  Free  on 

Forest  & Stream  (Book  Dept.) 


Request. 

9 EAST  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Reliable  Pheasant 
Standard 

By  F.  J.  SUDOW 


The  Recognized 
Authority 


A practical  guide  on  the  Culture, 
Breeding,  Rearing,  Trapping,  Preserving, 
Crossmating,  Protecting,  Stocking,  Hunt- 
ing, Propagating,  etc.,  of  Pheasants,  Game 
Birds,  Ornamental  Land  and  Water  Fowl, 
Singing  Birds,  etc.  94  pages  illustrated. 

Valuable  Recipes  for  Poultrymen 
Price  $1.10,  postpaid 


FOREST  & STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


LUGER 


pistols,  barrels  4,  6,  8,  12  and  16  inches; 
MAUSER  pistols,  long  barrels;  holster 
stocks  for  both.  MAUSER  SPRING- 
FIELD  and  MANNLICHER  SCHOENAUER  sporting  rifles. 
Catalog  ten  cents.  PACIFIC  ARMS  CORPORATION, 
San  Francisco. 


THE  SHOOTING  TIMES 

AND 

BRITISH  SPORTSMAN 

The  Sportsman’s  Ideal  Paper 

deals  with 

SHOOTING,  FISHING,  SPORTING  DOGS,  Etc. 

SUBSCRIPTION;  30s  PER  ANNUM 

International  money  orders  obtainable  at  all 
Post  Offices 

Specimen  Copy  forwarded  Post  Free  on 
application. 

74-77  Temple  Chambers,  London,  E.  C.  4 


sequently,  he  always  shot  1%  to 
ounces  of  No.  7 shot  in  front  of  a terrific 
charge  of  powder  in  a very  heavy- 
weight 12-gauge  gun.  He  picked  dozens 
of  ducks  and  counted  the  average  num- 
ber of  shot  holes — in  both  sides  of  the 
duck,  and  concluded  that  7’s  made  a 
cleaner  killing  load  than  anything  larger. 

If  he  had  shot  principally  on  the  sea- 
coast  where  open  water  shooting  was  the 
rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  he  would 
probably  have  been  just  as  much  in  favor 
of  6’s,  5’s  or  4’s. 

For  these  reasons  the  user  of  16  and 
20  gauges  will  do  well  to  stick  to  7’s  or 
even  7^’s,  as  the  large  sizes  do  not  pat- 
tern close  enough  for  consistent  shooting. 

The  users  of  the  big  gauges,  mean- 
while, can  always  shoot  a size  or  two 
larger,  get  just  as  close  patterns,  better 
penetration  in  every  case  and  have  an 
advantage  of  approximately  5 yards  per 
shot  size  in  killing  power.  Fours  will 
do  everything  at  60  yards  that  can  be 
accomplished  with  5’s  at  55  or  6’s  at  50. 

You  pay  your  money  and  take  your 
choice.  The  man  who  shoots  the  big 
gauge,  the  heavy  charge,  and  the  large 
shot  has  the  range,  and  he  will  always 
have  that  advantage.  The  man  with  the 
lighter  20  will  have  the  advantage  of 
time  in  getting  his  gun  on  the  flock  that 
suddenly  appears  from  nowhere  and  has 
a through  ticket. 

It’s  merely  a question  of  the  relative 
value  of  speed  of  gun  swing  or  the 
smashing  power  of  the  shot  charge. 


A SHOOTING  PUNT 

{Continued  from  page  497) 

about  ten  feet  long.  One  end  is  sealed 
up  and  the  other  fitted  with  a door  or 
stuffed  with  rags.  A piece  of  hose  is 
fitted  in  near  the  sealed  end  and  the  other 
end  jammed  over  the  spout  of  the  tea 
kettle.  If  much  work  is  to  be  done  it  is 
better  to  arrange  something  like  a wash 
boiler  to  furnish  the  steam.  The  whole 
box  can  be  covered  with  old  carpet  to 
keep  down  radiation. 

When  the  box  is  good  and  hot  with 
the  steam,  put  in  the  plank  and  stoke  up 
for  about  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  When  it  seems  soft  get  it  out 
quickly  and  lay  it  up  against  the*  blocks, 
straight  edge  down  with  the  center  of  it 
at  the  mid  point  of  the  half  circle.  Nail 
down  a block  outside  so  as  to  jam  the 
plank  tightly  in  place.  Then  pull  the 
ends  steadily  and  slowly  into  shape  and 
nail  down  another  block  every  foot  or 
so  as  the  plank  comes  to  position.  The 
ends  will  stick  out  beyond  the  half  circle 
and  should  be  blocked  in  just  a trifle 
less  than  parallel.  The  plank  should 
show  a fair  curve.  If  it  has  a hump 
look  it  over  for  a possible  break.  It 
may  have  slivered  in  places  but  if  you 
catch  them  in  time  with  a clamp  they 
will  not  go  far  and  will  do  no  harm. 

WHILE  the  bow  is  setting  get  out 
the  side  pieces,  which  are  4 inches 
wide,  one  edge  straight,  the  other  also 
straight  except  for  2 feet  at  the  after 
end  and  one  foot  forward  where  it  is 
gradually  tapered  in  a curve  to  three 
inches  wide  at  the  ends.  The  butt  blocks 
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or  straps  of  the  same  wood  can  be 
screwed  to  the  forward  ends  and  the 
corner  blocks  to  the  after  ends. 

The  stern  piece  requires  a board  12 
inches  wide  and  4 feet  long.  The  radius 
of  the  deck  curve  is  8 feet  1 inch  and 
! of  the  bottom  6 feet  10  inches.  The 
j width  at  the  ends  is,  of  course,  the  same 
i as  the  side  pieces.  The  deck  and  bottom 
I frames  are  sawed  out  of  %-inch  oak  and 
' are  one  inch  wide.  The  easiest  way  to 
mark  them  out  is  to  make  a pattern  of 
I thin  wood  for  the  deck  frames  and  an- 
I other  for  the  bottom  frames.  One  pat- 
j tern  will  do  for  each  set  and  23  of  each 
are  needed. 

When  the  bow  piece  is  cold  and  dry 
tack  a strip  across  to  hold  it,  cut  the 
ends  to  proper  length  and  screw  on  the 
side  pieces  by  means  of  the  butt  straps. 
Be  sure  that  the  straight  edges  of  all 
three  pieces  are  on  the  same  side  (the 
top)  of  the  boat.  Then  fasten  the  stern 
board  in  place. 

The  cockpit  side  can  now  be  fastened 
to  bow  and  stern.  These  are  simply  10- 
inch  boards  and  have  as  yet  no  shape. 
Their  position  on  the  stern  board  will 
give  the  height  above  the  sides  and  they 
should  be  parallel  to  the  sides.  It  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  tack  a couple 
of  temporary  struts  between  cockpit 
sides  and  boat  sides  to  hold  the  shape 
and  a couple  of  short  diagonals  will  keep 
the  frame  from  weaving. 

Now  take  up  a top  frame  and  lay  it 
across  the  boat.  It  will  rest  on  the  cock- 
pit sides  but  will  not  touch  the  boat  sides. 
Therefore  the  cockpit  sides  must  be  care- 
fully notched  until  the  top  of  the  frame 
will  come  flush  with  the  top  of  the  boat 
sides.  The  frames  fit  inside  and  are  fas- 
tened by  a nail  through  the  boat  side 
into  their  ends.  Also  a nail  is  driven 
through  the  frame  into  each  cockpit  side. 

y^HEN  all  the  deck  frames  are  in 
™ place  the  cockpit  sides  can  be 
planed  up  flush  with  them  and  the  edges 
beveled  to  fit,  after  which  the  boat  is 
turned  over  and  the  process  repeated. 
The  planks  are  put  on  in  one  length  and 
should  not  be  over  four  inches  wide. 
The  curvature  of  the  frames  gives  just 
the  right  kind  of  a caulking  seam  tight 
on  the  inside  but  open  on  the  outside 
and  it  will  hold  the  cotton  or  wicking 
in  good  shape.  See  that  the  outside 
planks  are  well  fastened  to  both  sides  and 
frames  as  they  will  then  hold  the  boat 
well  together. 

Before  planking  the  deck  cut  out  the 
frames  in  the  cockpit  opening,  and  fit 
the  combing  after  the  planking  is  fin- 
ished. The  joint  between  cockpit  sides 
and  deck  and  bottom  should  be  water- 
tight and  the  notches  for  the  frames  can 
be  caulked  if  necessary. 

Get  four  corks  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter  and  fit  them  as  shown  in  the 
deck  so  as  to  be  able  to  pump  out  the 
v^arious  compartments. 

Row  locks  are  fitted  up  on  blocks  as 
shown  and  a large  eye  forward  for  the 
anchor  rope  to  go  through.  The  rope 
leads  into  and  can  be  handled  from  the 
:ockpit. 

The  boat  should  be  camouflaged  and 
kvill  need  some  ballast  to  sink  her  to 
about  the  deck  edge.  This  is  best  pro- 


Log  Cabins 


and  Cottages 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Them 

By  WILLIAM  S.  WICKS 

(Eighth  Edition) 

The  most  popular  book  on  the  subject  ever  writ- 
ten. Full  explanations  how  to  build  cabins  of 
all  sizes  with  directions  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions. Everything  from  a shack  to  the  most 
pretentious  Adirondack  structure  is  included. 
Pictures  and  plans  of  fireplaces;  how  to  build 
chimneys;  rustic  stairways,  etc. 

134  pp.  (43  full-page  illustrations  and  57  fig- 
ures). Bound  in  cloth.  Price  $2  postpaid,  9x6". 


FOREST  & STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Roberts  Leather  Tops 

for  hunting  are  the  best  ever, 
soft  tops,  all  colors  and  heights. 
Men’s  8-inch  tops  $5.23  prepaid. 
Indian  Slippers  for  Christmas- 
Guide  Shoes,  all  kinds  sport 
shoes.  New  16-page  cata- 
logue free. 

CHAS.  D.  ROBERTS 
29  Main  Street  Dexter,  Maine 


Edcson  Radio  Phones 

Adustable  Diaphragm  Clearance 

Wc  guarantee  satisfaction,  or  your  money 
refunded.  The  adjustment  feature  places  our 
phones  on  a par  with  the  world's  greacc-st  makes. 

Our  sales  plan  eliminates  dealer's  piofits  and 
losses  from  bad  accounts,  hence  (he  low  price. 

Better  phones  cannot  be  made.  Immediate 
deliveries.  Double  3000  Ohm  sets,  $3.98;  ISOO 
Ohm  single  sec,  $2.50.  Grcular  free. 

EdcSOaPhone  Cou6BeacliSt„Dcpt 


UMYBIANKETS*?V 


MM 


Army  Khaki  Wool  Shins, 

2 Pockets,  reinforced  elbows, 

Clus  B.now  11.98.  All  mvchin* 

I dise  sold  with  money  back  guar- 
aniee.  Write  for  Bargain  Catalog  ol  Army  & 

I Naw  Goods.  Sent  Free.  All  merchandise  shipped' 
fiareel  post  Iree.Thousaods  of  satisfied  Customers. 

•‘Order  by  mail  now  ands  ave  time.” 

NAVY  &.  ARMY  GOODS  STORE 
Cor.  13th  & Pacific  Ave.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


U.  S.  Marine  or 
Army  Leggings. 

Canvas  59c 

Navy  Wool  Sweat- 
ers, worth  $5.00, 

now  $2.95 

Army  Mackinaws 
Khaki  Wool  Coats, 
Belted  Models. 
Sizes  38  to  42. 

Now  $5.95 


RECOME  A 

TiiliSCAPE 


iMHITECT 


^Dignified,  Exclusive  Profession 
^not  overrun  with  competitors. 

Crowded  with  opportunity  for 
’ money-making  and  big  fees. 
, ■^$5000  to  $10,000  incomes  attained 
by  experts.  Easy  to  master  under  our 
. ^ correspondence  methods.  Diploma  award- 
■''"cd.  We  assist  students  and  graduates  In 
getting  started  and  developing  their  businesses.  Estab- 
lished 1916.  Write  for  information;  it  will  open  your 
eyes.  Do  it  today. 

American  Landscape  School.  71-F  Newark,  New  York 


L U G E R S 


Post-war  manufacture — pre-war  model. 
Caliber  7.65  mm.  (ammunition  made  by 
all  U.  S.  factories)  ; length  of  barrel, 
(greater  length  prohibited  by 
Treaty  of  Versailles)  ; oil  finished  butt 
side  pieces;  safety  grip.  Send  Cash  with 
order;  C.  O.  D.  50  cents  extra. 

DIRECT  SALES  IMPORT  CO. 

296  Broadway,  New  York  City 


GENUINE 

GERMAN 


cal. 


I Half 
' pre-war 
i prices. 

Latest  model  9 shot 
automatic.  Shoots 
Standard  cartridges  — 
lies  flat  in  the  pocket— 

Worlds  famous  Luger 
30  cal  $21.9S — Hand 

Ejector  Revolver*  , .....  __ 

swing  out  cylinder  32  32  cal.  $13.95 

eal.  $16.95.  38  cal.  $17.95.  All  brand  new  latest 
models  — guaranteed  genuine  imported. 


on  Delivery  SEND  NO  MONEY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 'money  promptlu  refunded. 

25  cal.  Blue  Steel  Automatic — 32  cal 
$10.45  — Officers  automatic,  3 safeties* 
25  cal  $11.95. — Military  Trench  Auto* 
matic — 32  cal.  10  shot,  extra  magazine 
FREE,  $11.65. — Imported  Top  Break 
Revolver  32  cal.  $8.65,  38  cal.  $8.95. 
Universal  Sales  Co.  141  B*way,  212-B  Mew  York 


COPPER  CANS 


FOR  GASOLINE 
AND  HOME  USE 
Screw  Top 

Postage  and  Insurance  50c  Extra 
Chicago  and  West  75c  Extra. 
Prices  on  large  and  special  made 
cans  and  boilers  by  request 
These  cans  furnished  with  3-8 
or  1-2  inch  unions. 

COPPER  TUBING 

3-8  inch  soft  copper 
tubing  15c.  1-2  inch 
tubing,  25c  per  foot. 

D(»posU.  R<'qiiired  on  nil 
C.  O.  h.  Orders.  Wrile 
for  Free  Catalogue. 


NATIONAL 

1826-A.  S.  Ridge  Are. 


CAN  CO. 

Pbiladelphia,  Pa. 


Sure  Rupture 
Comfort 

BE  COMFORTABLE  — 

Wear  tbe  Brooks  Appliance, 
the  modern  scientific  invention 
which  gives  rupture  sufferers 
immediate  relief.  It  has  no 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 

Automatic  Air  Cushions  bind  Brooks 

and  draw  together  the  broken  parts.  No 
salves  or  plasters.  Durable.  Cheap.  Sent 
on  trial  to  prove  its  worth.  Never  on  sale 
in  stores  as  every  AiJpiianee  is  made  to  order,  tho 
proper  size  and  sliape  of  .\ir  Cusliion  depeiidiiiK  on 
the  nature  of  oacii  case.  Beware  of  imitations.  T»ok 
for  trade-mark  beariiiR  portrait  and  siKiiamre  of  0. 
E.  Brooks  whicli  appears  on  every  Appliance.  None 
other  genuine. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  185-B  Slate  St  . Marshall,  Mich. 
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Forest  and  Stream! 


HOUSE  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  — At  Belhaven, 
N.  C.,  large,  roomy,  modern 
home,  with  one  acre  of  land 
fronting  on  Pamlico  Sound. 
The  climate  is  ideal  all  the 
year,  being  tempered  by  Gulf 
Stream;  sports  of  all  kinds 
and  boating  unsurpassed ; 
suitable  for  Summer  and 
Winter  home,  small  hotel  or 
club  purposes.  Price  $11,000; 
half  in  cash,  balance  on  mort- 
gage. 

Apply 


H.  C.  Hoggard  & Co. 

400  Dickson  Building 
Norfolk,  Va. 


WATCH  CHARM  PISTOL 

WITH  24 


5^LVERAND  GOLD 
PLATtD 


fiCTUAL 


The  very  latest  and  most  unique 
novelty  out.  This  miniature  “Hreau 
Open”  pistol  is  the  smallest  pistol  in  the  world — 
shoots  real  ammunition  and  makes  loud  report  like 
a regular  25  Cal.  gun;  can  be  used  as  watch  charm, 
appeals  to  every  sportsman  and  arouses  the  interest 
of  all.  Made  of  hard  metal  beautifully  finished  in 
silver  and  electro  plated  in  14K  gold  with  charm 
ring  attachment.  Rush  your  order  with  remittance. 
$2.55,  to-day  or  you  will  be  disappointed.  No  C.  O. 
D.’s  accepted.  Quantity  limited.  Going  fast.  First 
Come — First  Served.  No  others  obtainable. 


Edwards  Import  Trading  Corp. 

258  Broadway,  New  York 


^-WlliD  RICE-- 
ERINGS/^eDUCKS 


Ducks  are  swarming  in  to  places 
planted  with  our  WILD  RICE 
SEED.  Now,  before  the  freeze-up,  is 
the  ideal  planting  time.  Write  for 
prices  and  helpful  booklet. 

TERRELL’S  AQUATIC  FARM. 
Dept.  H‘237,  Oshkosh.  Wis. 


You  Fishermen  and  Duck  Hunters 
WE  HAVE  IT. 

A SECTIONAL  STEEL  BOAT,  which  can 
be  strapped  on  run-board  of  auto. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

The  ALFRED  C.  GOETHEL  CO. 
DEPT.  B,  £29  31st  ST.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Become  Member 

VIRGINIA  SPORTSMANS 
CLUB 


Long  established,  well  equipped  out- 
ing club  on  sea  coast  of  Virginia, 
above  Cape  Charles,  wants  new  mem- 
bers. Used  all  the  year. 


Duck  shooting  and  other  sports — 
fishing,  canoeing,  sailing. 


Delightful,  invigorating  ocean  cli- 
mate. Pine  forests  come  down  to 
water  edge. 


ADDRESS  S.  G.  FISHER 
688  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPORTSMEN! 

Sheepskin  Goods  of  all  kinds 
with  the  Wool  on 

Boots,  Moccasins,  Mittens 

Vests  (Sizes  34  to  44) 

Also  Innersoles 

W rite  for  prices  and  description  to  the 
Manufacturer  direct 

JACOB  KEENE 

ATHENS,  MICHIGAN 


S S S Manniicher-Schoenauer  Rifles 


Highest  grade,  perfect  condition.  Calibers  6.5  and  8 m./m. 
Lighter,  handier  and  harder  shooting  than  any  other  rifle  of 
the  same  bore.  Each  rifle  carefully  sighted  in  at  our  range. 
Accuracy  guaranteed. 

S S S hand-loaded  ammunition.  Have  your  pet  loads  for 
your  shotguns  and  Springfield  Sporter  made  up  by  us. 


SPORTSMAN’S  SERVICE  STATION,  TENAFLY,  N.  J. 


vided  by  waterproof  bags  which  can  be 
filled  with  water  at  the  anchorage.  I 

For  carrying  decoys  a four-inch  wasg 
board  can  be  fitted  across  the  stern  an4| 
along  the  sides  held  in  place  by  dowels  i 
and  loops  just  as  wagon  stakes  are  at- 
tached.  The  side  boards  should  be  short  ’ 
enough  to  stow  in  the  cockpit.  A grating  ■ 
or  slat  floor  is  put  in  an  inch  or  so 
above  the  bottom  to  keep  the  crew  out 
of  the  water. 

I have  seen  such  a boat  used  in  fairly 
rough  water  by  means  of  a canvas  apron 
or  fender  about  6 inches  wide  and  10 
inches  long  attached  to  the  stern  (the 
boat  being  anchored  stern  first  by  the 
apron). 

By  fitting  a piece  of  canvas  to  the 
bow  to  fill  in  the  curved  space  it  would 
make  a better  job. 

One  who  is  accustomed  to  tools  can 
cut  all  the  timber  or  scantling  dimensions 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  and  get  a much 
lighter  boat.  If,  however,  this  is  your 
first  attempt  at  anything  but  a box  you 
will  do  well  to  use  the  heavy  stuff  indi- 
cated. 

Dwight  S.  Simpson, 

New  York. 


SHOTGUN  DEVELOPMENT 


{Continued  from  page  502) 

with  killing  at  all  is  unquestionably  the 
best.  Very  much  more  game  is  killed 
within  than  beyond  25  yards,  and  very 
much  more  is  missed  clean  than  hit  and 
not  killed.  The  consensus  of  the  opinion 
of  sportsmen  is  generally  correct,  and 
in  England,  where  A'ast  quantities  of 
partridges  and  pheasants  are  reared  and 
shot  every  year,  the  favored  sportsmen 
who  have  wealth  enough  to  indulge  in 
this  hobby  acquire  immense  experience 
and  their  opinion  finds  expression  in  the 
guns  they  use.  At  least  99  per  cent,  of 
these  will  be  improved  cylinder  right,  and 
a very  little  choke  left,  and  with  the 
relatively  wide  dispersion  this  gives, 
charges  are  reduced  to  1 1/16  and  1 oz. 
to  avoid  mutilating  the  game  quite  as 
much  as  to  permit  of  the  use  of  a light 
gun  without  undue  recoil. 

Amongst  United  States  sportsmen  it  is 
common  to  find  very  heavy  full-choked 
guns,  and  a demand  for  guns  equally 
suitable  for  traps  and  quail.  Well, 
“there  ain’t  no  such  animal.”  The  re- 
coil of  lj4  of  shot  pushed  oft'  by  a big 
powder  charge  is  a serious  factor  when 
it  has  to  be  resisted  several  times  a 
minute  consecutively;  hence  trap  guns 
which  are  not  carried  around  much  may 
he  a bit  heavier  with  advantage,  but  the 
reduction  of  recoil  is  only  one  of  several 
considerations.  A gun  may  he  so  heavy 
as  to  be  unhandy  and  fatigue  the  shooter 
to  an  extent  which  will  certainly  slow 
his  follow  and  lead  to  misses. 

A gun  weighing  100  times  its  shot 
charge  has  its  recoil  tamed  to  a degree 
that  is  not  unpleasant  or  exhausting  to 
the  average  man.  Such  a rule  gives  125 
ozs.,  or  7 Ih.  13  ozs.,  for  a gun  firing 
1)4  of  shot,  and  this  is  as  heavy  as  a 
well-trained  man  can  continue  to  handle 
to  advantage  in  a long  match.  English 
game  guns  by  the  first-class  makers  fol- 
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low  this  rule  very  nearly.  They  weigh 
on  an  average  6^  lb.  and  the  charge 
commonly  fired  is  oz.  to  1 oz. 

Such  a gun  handles  very  nicely  and  is 
not  too  heavy  for  the  quicker  movements 
required  in  game  shooting,  nor  too  heavy 
to  carry  around;  but  a hunter  who  took 
a 7%  gun  out  after  quail  would  find  him- 
self as  much  handicapped  as  if  he  used 
a 6^  lb.  gun  in  a trap  match,  and  the 
two  features,  weight  and  lightness  in  the 
same  gun,  cannot  be  reconciled. 

Penetration  is  a function  of  the  veloc- 
ity, weight  and  diameter  of  the  shot  pel- 
let on  the  one  hand  and  the  resistance 
of  the  object  on  the  other.  Except  in 
so  far  as  the  gun  is  the  engine  in  which 
the  velocity  of  the  pellet  is  developed 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  penetration. 
Velocity  is  much  more  a function  of  the 
cartridge,  and  long  experience  has  de- 
monstrated that  its  useful  limits  are 
reached  at  1,050  f.  s.  over  a range 
of  20  yards,  which  is  equivalent  to  about 
1,250  f.  s.  at  the  muzzle.  When  this 
velocity  is  exceeded  patterns  suffer  in 
uniformity  and  more  dispersion  takes 
place.  It  is  a curious  coincidence  that 
this  was  also  about  the  maximum  useful 
velocity  of  black  powder  rifles  firing- 
naked  lead  bullets.  Higher  velocity  im- 
plies more  pressure,  and  more  pressure 
distorts  the  pellets  in  the  shotgun  and 
the  bullet  in  the  rifle. 

There  is  not  a shooter  but  indulges  the 
hope  of  improving  his  shooting  by  some 
change  in  his  gun  or  modification  of  its 
charges,  but  this  has  been  a field  of  re- 
search by  all  shooters  for  all  time  with- 
out very  material  result.  De.spite  the 
perfection  to  which  cartridge  loading  has 
been  developed,  it  is  still  noticeable  that 
at  least  one  pattern  in  ten  and  more 
often  one  in  five  will  include  many  less 
pellets  and  be  wild  and  irregular  in 
shape.  To  ascertain  and  remedy  the 
cause  of  this  offers  a useful  and  promis- 
ing field  of  investigation.  Another  would 
be  to  save  the  10  per  cent,  of  pellets 
that  never  reach  a pattern  plate  at  40 
yards,  however  large,  at  all. 


A GUIDE  TO  ALASKA 

DAND,  McNALLY  & COMPANY 
have  just  published  a complete  and 
up-to-date  guide  book  to  Alaska  and  the 
Yukon  containing  107  illustrations  and 
15  new  detailed  maps.  Price,  $2.50 
Besides  a comprehensive  treatment  of 
such  subjects  as  geography,  history, 
commerce,  etc.,  it  contains  much  valu- 
able information  for  the  sportsman  on 
the  known  ranges  of  big  and  little  game 
and  the  maps  show  where  they  may  be 
met  with.  A book  of  this  nature  has 
long  been  needed  and  it  will  prove  of 
great  value  to  all  who  contemplate  a 
visit  to  these  interesting  regions. 
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(Under  Contracl  With  Bermuda  Government) 
Offers  Bermuda  Tourists 
the  following  exclusive  advantages: — 

SAILINGS  TWICE  WEEKLY 


Landing  Passengers  directly  at  Hamilton  Dock,  avoiding  incon- 
venience of  transfer  by  tender 

Tickets  Good  on  either  Steamer,  insuring  unequalled  express 
service  via  Palatial  Twin-Scre-w,  Oil-Burning  Steamers 

S.S.  “FORT  VICTORIA”  and  S.S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE” 

From  Ne-w  York  Every  Wed.  & Sat.  From  Bermuda  Every  Tues.  & Sat. 

Special  Holiday  Sailings  Leaving  New  York  December 
20,  23  and  30  for  Christmas  or  New  Years  in  Bermuda 

BERMUDA  OFFERS  ALL  OUT-DOOR  SPORTS 

including  Golf  (Two  18-Hole  Courses),  Tennis,  Sailing,  Bathing,  Trapshooting, 
Horse  Racing,  Fishing,  Riding,  Driving,  Cycling,  etc. 

Book  Now  for  Winter  and  Holiday  Sailings 

Modem  Hotels  For  illustrated  booklets  write  to  No  PaSSpOfts 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  WHITEHALL  ST.,  Or  Any  Tourist  Agent  NEW  YORK 


HUNTING 

Mountain  Lake  House  and  Brook  Trout  Preserve,  in 
the  heart  of  Pennsylvania’s  best  hunting  grounds.  Two 
and  one-half  hours  from  New  York  City  to  Cresco,  Pa., 
railroad  station,  where  you  will  find  deer,  bear,  pheas- 
ant. ducks  and  rabbits  in  countless  numbers. 

This  is  also  an  ideal  spot  for  the  vacationist  and 
pleasure  seeker. 

Steam  heat  in  every  room.  Electric  lights,  telephone 
and  telegraph  services.  Telephone  call  3-R-4  Cana- 
densis. Pa.  Write  for  Booklet 

FRANK  W.  JANNEY  Canadensis,  Pa 


DUCK  and  GOOSE  SHOOTING 

Will  be  at  its  best  this  fall 

Licenses  have  been  reduced.  Waterfowl  is  on  the  increase 
and  we  will  be  in  shape  to  provide  the  best  of  accommo- 
dations, including  guides  and  all  equipment.  Reserva- 
tions are  coming  in  now  and-  should  be  made  by  those 
who  want  their  trip  freo  from  disappointment.  Full  par- 
ticulars cheerfully  furnished  by  request. 

LEARY^S  GUN  LODGE,  W.  H.  HUNT,  Mgr. 
Mamie,  N.  C.  Currituck  County 


Hotel  Branchville 

An  ideal  place  for  gunners  to  stop  at  -while 
hunting  in  bussex  County,  New  Jersey. 

Near  Slate  Game  Preserve 

E.  B.  BACKER,  Prop. 
BRANCHVILLE  - - NEW  JERSEY 


SPORTSMAN^S  PARADISE 

Rendezvous  Hotel,  Homosassa,  Florida 

On  the  Homosassa  River,  near  the  Gulf. 
Best  hunting  and  fishing.  Good  cooking, 
best  of  service,  under  new  management. 
American  plan,  reasonable  prices. 

T.  N.  THOMSON,  Manager 


ENGLISH  RINGNECK 

PHEASANTS 

Book  your  order  now  for 

BREEDING  and  SHOOTING  BIRDS 

Arden  Estate,  Arden,  New  York 


^ (MfONTE- 

HaddonHall 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 
Combined  in  ownership  and 
management.  Hospitable,  quiet 
homelike.  Broad  deck  porches 
overlooking  the  sea.  Beautiful 
pavilions  and  sun  parlors.  Pleasant 
rooms.  Golfand  yacht  club  privileges. 
OnBeachandBoardwalk.  American 
Plan.  Write  for  folder  and  rates. 
L’^'^DSand  LIPPINCOTTCOMPANY 
The  new  Boardwalk  Wing 
of  Haddon  Hall  affords  new 
opportunities  for  pleas- 
ure, comfort  and  rest. 


WANTED — A copy  of  Canoe  and  Boat  Building 
for  Amateurs,  with  plans.  By  W.  P.  Stephens. 
Published  by  FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB. 
Cn.,  188.5. 


N^r  f I I Ikl  9 A Ikl  ^ Country  of  Fish  and  Game 

Ea  VW  r ^ Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 

Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.,  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon  and 
Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland 
say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with 
such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully 
forwarded  upon  application  to 


F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 
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Forest  and  Stream 


In  the  Big  Cities,  Along  Blazed  Trails  and  in  the  Small  Villages  Your  Classified  Advertisement 

if  Printed  Here  Will  Reach  Thousands  of  Sportsmen 


Among  these  thousands  are  a great  many  that  can  use  and  that  will  pay  money  for  the  sporting  equipment  that  you  no  longer  need. 
Guns,  rifles,  canoes,  boats,  dogs,  reels,  fishing  rods — all  kinds  of  old  hunting  and  fishing  equipment — can  be  sold  or  exchanged  here. 
Write  a brief  description  of  your  possession — send  it  with  a remittance  of  ten  cents  per  word  (Initials  and  numbers  count  as  a word). 
We  accept  stamps,  coin,  money  orders  or  checks.  Remittance  must  be  enclosed  with  order.  December  classified  columns  close  November  4th. 

The  Market  Place,  Forest  and  Stream  Magazine,  9 E.  4-Oth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ANTIQUES,  COINS  AND  CURIOS 

CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE, 
and  German  5pf.,  30c. ; Italy  2Uc.,  and  catalog  10c. 
Homer  Schultz,  King  City,  Mo. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  27c, 
half-dollar  size  53c;  eagle  cent  and  catalogue  10c. 
Norman  Schultz,  Box  116,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

COINS,  PAPER  MONEY,  ANTIQUES, 

firearms,  swords,  curios.  Catalogue  free.  Nagy, 
33  South  18th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GENUINE  INDIAN  BASKETS  AND  BEADS, 
wholesale  catalog.  Gilham,  Kelseyville,  Cal. 


BINOCULARS 


BINOCULARS  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

Address  J.  Dillon,  102  W.  Front  Street,  Media,  Pa. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  SPORTSMAN 


SPORTS,  HUNTING  AND  FISHING 

hooks.  Send  3c.  for  large  catalogue  of  Rare  and 
Out-of-Print  Books,  Phamphlets  and  Engravings 
relating  to  outdoor  life  and  pastimes,  nature-study 
and  kindred  subjects.  Franklin  Bookshop,  920 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG  MONEY  AND  FAST  SALES.  EVERY 
owner  buys  gold  initials  for  his  auto.  You  charge 
$1.50,  make  $1.35.  Ten  orders  daily  easily.  Write 
for  particulars  and  free  samples.  American  Mono- 
gram Co.,  Dept.  31,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 
ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary; details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  529,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC.,  ARE 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  manuscript  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  518  Hannibal,  Mo. 


DECOYS 


“BRED  FROM  THE  WILD.”  MALLARDS 
that  call.  $4.00  pair,  $5.00  for  three.  U.  S. 
Routzong,  Cotter,  Ark. 

FOR  SALE — CANADA  WILD  GEESE,  LIM- 
ited  number  at  $7.50  each.  Proven  Mated  Pairs 
$3.5.  Albert  N.  Froom,  Olathe,  Colo. 

GENUINE  WILD  MALLARDS  $5  PER 
pair.  English  callers  $10  per  pair.  O.  Robey, 
Maryville,  Mo. 

MALLARD  DUCKS— DRAKES  $1,  HENS  $2. 

Charles  Godman,  Miami,  Mo.  


DUCK  ATTRACTIONS 


WILD  RICE  ATTRACTS  THOUSANDS  OF 

ducks.  Seed  ready  for  planting.  Now,  before  the 
freeze-up,  is  the  ideal  planting  time.  Write  Ter- 
rell’s Aquatic  Farm,  Dept.  H-238,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


GUIDES  & SHOOTING  GROUNDS 


MOOSE,  CARIBOU  AND  DEER  HUNTING 
de  Luxe.  Last  party  shot  eleven  caribou  and  two 
moose.  Write  W.  E.  Loomis,  Sherbrooke,  Quebec, 
Canada. 

SHOOT  GEESE  AND  DUCKS  ON  CURRI- 

tuck  Sound,  N.  C.  Season  opens  Nov.  1st.  Make 
your  reservations  ahead.  Good  accommodations. 
Prices  reasonable.  Address  Daniel  S.  Wright, 
Jarvisburg,  N.  C. 

THE  BEST  HUNTING  IN  NEW  YORK 
State.  Partridges,  English  Pheasants  and  Rabbits. 
Guides  and  dogs  furnished.  Three  hours  by  rail ; 
125  miles  by  road.  Excellent  accommodations. 
Write  J.  Winterrath,  Hortonville,  Sullivan  County, 
N.  Y. 

1:0  AMERICAN  HUNTERS  COMING  TO 
Canada.  I will  mount  your  Moose,  deer,  and  other 
game  at  regular  mounting  prices,  including  U.  S. 
A.  duty,  prepaid  by  me.  Carefuly  crated  for 
prompt,  safe  delivery  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  My 
taxidermy  work  is  known  all  over  U.  S.  A.  Ref- 
erences supplied  anywhere.  Guides  and  any  free 
information  on  reque,st.  Edwin  Dixon,  Canada’s 
leading  Taxidermist,  Uniouville,  Ontario,  Canada. 


3-Time  Order  Followed  Trial  Order 
Now  Comes  The  “T.F.”  Order 
FRANKLIN  BOOKSHOP 
Rare  and  Old  Books 
920  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Forest  & Stream,  Sept.  19th,  1922. 

9 East  40th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — As  we  are  still  getting  returns 
from  our  advertisement  in  your  magazine,  we 
have  decided  to  continue  our  advertisement  un- 
til further  notice. 

Very  truly  yours, 

FRANKLIN  BOOKSHOP. 


GUIDES  and  SHOOTING  GROUNDS  (Cont’d) 


VIRGINIA  DARE  GUNNING  LODGE,  MAN- 

teo,  N.  C. — -Where  the  goose  and  duck  shooters  are 
never  disappointed.  Shoot  from  blinds  and  batteries 
in  Albermarle  and  Roanoke  Sounds.  No  lay 
days ; non-resident  license  only  Ten  Dollars  Fifty 
Cents.  Write  for  terms.  R.  B.  Lennon,  Prop. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


CLEVELAND  GUN  SHOP,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Gunsmiths ; large  assortment  of  used  guns  always 
in  stock.  205  South  Seventh  St. 


FORMULAS  FOR  REBLUING,  REBROWN- 
ing  and  blacking  gun  barrels,  all  for  $1.00.  Mogen- 
sen,  414  North  14th,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

GUNS  RESTOCKED  — WORKMANSHIP 
and  material  absolutely  guaranteed.  Landis  Bros., 
Cumberland,  Md. 


OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS 
bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Kentucky  flintlock 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns,  swords, 
pow-der-horns,  etc.  Lists  free.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  873  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


SHOTGUN  L.  C.  SMITH  (FIELD  GRADE), 

20-gauge,  double  barrel,  hammerless ; 28-in. ; case- 
cleaning outfit ; 100  shells  ; new  ; $40.00.  Box  7, 
Forest  & Stream,  9 East  40th  Street,  New  York 
City. 


22  WINCHESTER  REPEATING  RIFLE  $12. 
Smith,  510  Adam  PI.,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


LIVE  STOCK 


BUY  YOUR  FERRETS  NOW  AND  TRAIN 
them  to  suit  you.  Write  for  catalogue.  Chamber- 
lain  Bros.  Ferret  Colony,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


CHINESE  RINGNECK  AND  FANCY 

Pheasants,  Wild  Turkeys,  Northern  Bob  White  and 
Blue  Valley  Quail.  Ruffed  Sharp-tailed,  Pinated 
and  Sage  Grouse.  Hungarian  Partridges,  Wild 
Ducks  and  Geese.  Silver  Black  Fox  Bulletin 
mailed  free  upon  request.  Jaser’s  Pheasantry,  Wal- 
halla,  Michigan. 


FERRETS,  BROWN  OR  WHITE,  FOR 
hunting  rabbits  and  rats.  Jacob  B.  Miller,  Brad- 
ford, O. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE— BROWN  OR  WHITE, 
large  or  small,  either  sex;  only  the  best  stock. 
W.  A.  Peck,  New  London,  Ohio. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  EITHER  COLOR. 
Write  for  prices.  Harry  Chandler,  New  London, 
Ohio,  R.  D.  5. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE— FIRST  CLASS  RAT- 

ters  and  rabbit  ferrets.  Any  size  or  set,  white  or 
brown.  C.  E.  Crow,  New  London,  Ohio,  Route 
No.  3. 

IfERRETS  FOR  SALE,  WHITE  OR  BROWN. 
Write  your  wants.  Donald  D.  Day,  New  London, 
Ohio,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

FERRETS,  WHITE  OR  BROWN,  FOR 
killing  rats  or  hunting  rabbits.  A-1  stock.  Price 
list  free.  Irving  Stocking,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 

FOR  S A L E— F E R R E T S,  RACOONS, 
skunks.  Fur  farm  wire  netting.  B.  Tippman, 
Dept.  7,  Caledonia,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE:  400  RING-NECK  PHEASANTS. 
Also  a few  canvasback  and  other  ducks.  Alder 
Creek  Game  Farm,  Manzanita,  Oregon. 

JOIN  US  RAISING  SILVER  FOXES.  NO 
capital.  Small  monthly  dues  secure  your  pair.  De- 
tails free.  United,  300  East  SCth  Street,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE  — GAME  HEADS  NEWLY 
mounted.  Game  heads  by  modern  American 
Museum  methods  of  lasting  true-to-life  taxidermy. 
A large  woodland  caribou  head,  mule  deer  heads, 
white  tail  deer  heads,  mountain  sheep  and  goat 
heads,  moose  heads,  elk  heads.  Moderate  prices, 
express  prepaid,  duty  free,  on  approval  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  A.  Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Union- 
ville,  Ontario,  Canada. 


FREE  TOBACCO— WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE 
of  Kentucky’s  Best  Smoking  Tobacco.  Hawesville 
Tobacco  Co.,  Hawesville,  Ky. 


TWO  LARGE  NEWLY  MOUNTED  MOOSE 
heads  for  sale,  absolutely  perfect  in  every  way. 
Write  for  measurements  and  prices.  I will  ship 
express  prepaid,  duty  free,  on  approval  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  A.  Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Union- 
ville,  Ontario,  Canada. 


WOLF  SCARFS  DIRECT  FROM  _ THE 
wolf  country.  Animal  shape.  Beauties.  $15  each. 
Guarantee  Satisfaction.  W.  Strange,  Furrier, 
Clarkston,  Washington. 


16-FOOT  ROWBOAT  EASILY  MADE. 
Construction  blueprint  30c.  Wee-Sho-U  Co.,  West- 
ern Market,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PHOTO  DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTING 


FILM  DEVELOPED  AND  SIX  PRINTS  20c. 
Quality  Finishing.  Young  Photo  Service,  16G 
.•\lden  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  ANY  SIZE 

Kodak  film  developed  for  ,5c ; prints  2c  each.  Over- 
night service.  Expert  work.  Roanoke  Photo  Fin- 
ishing Co.,  220  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


FOR  SALE— HUNTING  LODGE,  WELL 
equipped,  and  40  acres  of  timber  land  in  the  heart 
of  the  forest  region  of  northern  Michigan.  For 
terms  write  Beulah  Robinson,  Iron  River,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE— 320  ACRES  CLAY-LOAM  LAND 
H-mile  frontage  on  beautiful  lake.  Good  fishing, 
bathing  and  hunting.  $15  acre.  Janies  Kolb, 
Stronach,  ilich. 


NOTICE  SPORTSMEN!  A REAL  PIECE 
of  hunting  and  fishing  property  for  sale.  Ideal 
location  for  a gunning  club.  Parties  interested 
write  or  call  and  look  the  property  over.  If  de- 
sired can  do  some  hunting  while  on  it.  Canadian 
Geese,  Brant,  ducks  of  most  all  kinds  to  be 
hunted  during  the  open  seasons.  The  property 
consists  of  about  one  thousand  acres  of  beach  and 
marsh  land.  Address  A.  S.  Austin,  Hatteras,  N.  C. 


TAXIDERMY 


FOR  SALE  — FOR  MOUNTING  — MOOSE, 
Elk,  Caribou,  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep,  Mule  and 
White-tail  Deer  Heads ; also  Scalps  to  mount  the 
horns  you  now  have.  .-Ml  duty  free.  Good  order 
deliver  guaranteed  by  prepaid  express.  Turn 
your  idle  time  into  good  money.  State  what  you 
wish.  No  lists  or  catalogues  issued.  Edwin  Dixon, 
Taxidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Canada. 


NECK  PIECES,  MUFFS  AND  CAPS  MADE 
from  raw  skins  of  fo.x,  coon  or  similar  sized  animals, 
$9t00  and  $9.50;  coyote  or  wolf,  $11.00  each. 
Smaller  skins  according  to  number  used ; deer  heads 
mounted,  $15.00:  hides  tanned.  Hoofs  polished 
and  made  into  gun  or  hat  racks ; rugs  made  up. 
Will  return  same  skins  you  send  me  parcel  post  or 
express  C.O.D.  J.  G.  Burst,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


HIGH-GRADE  TANNING,  DYEING,  TAXI- 
dermy  and  manufacturing,  plainless  prices.  R.  D. 
Brown,  furrier,  716  12th  Ave.,  East,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 


SCIENTIFIC  ■TAXIDERMIST.  TAXIDER- 
my  work  in  all  its  branches.  First-class  work 
guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  Henry  H.  Moore, 
Leading  Taxidermist,  Floodwood,  Minn. 


(Continued  on  page  525,  3d  column) 
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AIREDALES 


AIREDALE  PUPS  THAT  ARE  “AIRE- 
dales.”  "Trump  Cards"  from  noted  families.  Ur. 
Knox,  Box  oO,  Danbury,  Conn. 


LIONHEART  AIREDALES— SUPREME  IN 
courage  and  intelligence;  modern  in  "quality”  and 
appearance ; with  the  one-man  disposition,  nose, 
hunting  ability  and  general  usefulness  of  the  old 
school  Airedale.  We  can  prove  it.  _ Sales  list  and 
literature  on  request.  Lionheart  Kennels,  Victor, 
IMontana. 


YAMCASCA  AIREDALES— NONE  BETTER. 

Pedigreed  puppies,  $25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Yamcasca  Farm,  Sheridan,  Oregon. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAYS 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  PUPPIES,  WHELPED 
July  18  and  31.  Best  breeding  and  working  stock 
possible  to  obtain.  Either  otter  or  beaver  coats ; 
every  puppie  guaranteed  to  please  or  money  re_- 
funded.  All  papers  for  registration.  Price  $35 

each.  Geo.  C.  Walters,  4702  No.  14  St.,  Omaha, 
Neb. 


COLLIES 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  COLLIE  PUPS 
in  this  country.  Dundee  Collie  Kennels,  Dundee, 
Michigan. 


GUN  DOGS 


HIGH  CLASS  SHOOTING  DOGS 

No.  17.  2J4  year  old,  registered,  Llewellin  set- 

ter. Wide,  fast,  classy  and  stylish;  a thoroughly 
experienced  shooting  dog  and  a fine  retriever.  $400. 

No.  18.  2 year  old,  .registered  English  setter. 

A real  classy  field  dog,  thoroughly  experienced 
and  a dandy  retriever.  $250. 

No.  19.  Native  (unpedigreed)  3 year  old,  setter 
dog.  Well  bred,  good  looker  and  nicely  trained. 
A good  bird  finder  and  retriever.  $165. 

No.  20.  2 year  old,  registered  Llewellin  brood 

and  shooting  bitch.  Best  of  breeding,  fine  looker, 
A No.  1 shooting  dog  and  retriever.  $2.50. 

No.  21.  English  setter  brood  and  shooting 
bitch  ; registered  and  hard  to  beat  in  looks,  breed- 
ing, quality  and  individuality.  $200. 

No.  22.  Handsome,  well-bred,  registered  pointer 
dog,  2 years  old.  Wide  ranger,  all  day  hunter, 
fast  and  snappy  worker ; very  stanch,  backs  and 
retrieves.  Will  please  the  most  exacting.  $350. 

No.  23.  Registered,  3 year  old,  pointer  dog.  A 
well-trained,  high  class  shooting  dog  and  retriever. 
$250. 

No.  24.  Brace  Native  (unpedigreed)  _ pointers 
2J4  years  old.  Real  quail  dogs  that  are  bird  finders 
and  perfect  retrievers,  $150  each,  $275  the  brace. 

No.  25.  High  class,  registered,  2 year  old 
pointer  bitch.  A proven  brood  bitch  and  dandy 
shooting  dog.  Just  bred  to  fine  stud.  $225. 

No.  26.  3 year  old,  registered  pointer  bitch. 
An  absolutely  reliable  brood  and  shooting  bitch 
and  a fine  retriever.  $175. 

No.  27.  Registered  pointer  bitch,  2 years  old. 
Good  ranger,  all  day  hunter,  very  stanch  and  a 
fine  retriever ; soon  due.  $200. 

I also  have  fifty  other  dogs  and  bitches.  All 
high  class  shooting  dogs,  guaranteed  just  as  repre- 
sented. Write  your  wants. 

D.  R.  CAPPS,  Amite  City,  La. 


HOURAN’S  TEDDY  A.  K.  C.  333985,  15  IN. 

Sire  “Jupiter  of  Birch  Brae.”  Dam  "Debonair 
Della”;  will  drive  till  he  drops,  $75.00;  Houran's 
Green  A.  K.  C.  291095,  a thorough  hunter  on  jack 
rabbits.  Same  blood  as  Teddy,  1214  inch,  black, 
white  and  tan,  $100.00.  Also  three  females,  three 
males,  one  year  and  three  months,  thoroughly 
trained  from  13  in.  to  15  in.,  sired  by  “Debonair 
Flageolet,”  A.  K.  C.  24.3068,  Dam  “Hourans 
Green,”  from  $40.00  to  $60.00  each.  Dogs  shipped 
C.  G.  D.  Express.  Ten-day  trial.  Drive  to  Keene 
and  see  them  work.  Telephone  704  W.  D.  F. 
Houran,  Keene,  N.  H. 


IRISH  WOLFHOUNDS,  REGISTERED  IM- 
ported  stock,  $30  each,  to  introduce  where  un- 
known. Catalog.  Rockwood  Kennels,  Lexington,  Ky. 


SETTER  PUPPIES  FOR  SALE — REGIS- 
tered.  The  world's  best  breeding.  Eugene  M., 
Momoney,  Candy  Kid  and  Count  Whitestone 
strains.  Country-raised.  Dr.  C.  C.  English  & 
L.  L.  Dickinson,  Booneville,  Arkansas. 


In  transactions  between  strangers,  the  pur- 
chase price  in  the  form  of  a draft,  money  order 
or  certified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should  be 
deposited  with  some  disinterested  third  person 
or  with  this  office  with  the  understanding  that 
it  is  not  to  be  transferred  until  the  dog  has 
been  received  and  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


HOUNDS 


BEAGLES,  FOX,  COON  HOUNDS,  BROKEN 
puppies.  Trial.  M.  Baublitz,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa. 


BEAGLES,  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  WELL 
broken,  country-raised,  best  lot  broken  dogs  ever 
had.  Broken  foxhounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk, 
squirrel,  groundhog  dogs,  setters,  Airedales.  Cir- 
cular 10c.  Brown’s  Kennels,  York,  Pa.  . 


COON  AND  OPOSSUM  HOUNDS,  SET- 
ters  and  pointers.  Rabbit  hounds,  $2.5.  All  on 
trial.  List  for  stamp.  Frye’s  Kennels,  Finger,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE— COON  AND  ’POSSUM 
hounds,  skunk  and  mink  hounds,  rabbit  hounds, 
setters  and  pointers ; well  broken.  Shipped  on 
trial.  Johnson’s  Kennels,  Corinth,  Miss. 


FOR  S A L E— FOXHOUNDS,  RABBIT 

hounds.  All  dogs  guaranteed.  L.  E.  Essex,  Edin- 
burg, Ind. 


FOR  SALE— GUN-BROKEN,  PEDIGREED 
beagles.  Prices  and  information  on  request.  L.  A. 
Turner,  Aldie,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE:  OLD-FASHIONED  LONG- 

eared  coon  hound  pups  $10  each ; four  months  old. 
H.  Jakers,  Dow,  111. 


GUARANTEED  COONHOUNDS  AND  AIRE- 

dales  on  trial.  Vance  Martin,  Ford,  Va. 


GUARANTEED  COON,  OPOSSUM,  FOX, 

Wolf,  Squirrel  and  Rabbit  hounds.  Also  cross 
breed  dogs  for  silent  trail  work.  Trained  to  per- 
fection in  Ozark  Mountains,  also  hound  pups. 
Free  trial.  Prices  right.  C.  Blevins,  Combs,  Ark. 


HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME;  TRIAL  GUAR- 

anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ken- 
tucky. 


HUNDRED  HOUNDS  CHEAP.  C.  O.  D. 

Trial. _ Photos.  Write  Kaskasky  Kennels,  Herrick, 
Illinois. 


PURE-BRED  AMERICAN  FOXHOUNDS, 

suitable  for  coon,  cat,  skunk,  opossum,  mink,  deer, 
fox,  wolves  and  rabbits.  Trained  and  untrained  ; 
also  puppies.  July  and  Walkers  strains.  Trained 
dogs  sold  on  ten  days’  trial.  J.  E.  Adams,  New 
Florence,  Mo. 


RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUND,  IMPORTED; 

photo : details ; write  Smith,  510  Adam  Place, 
West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


THOROUGHLY  BROKEN  BEAGLE 
Hounds,  guaranteed  good  workers  and  not  gun 
shy.  Also  partly  broken.  Stamp.  Warren  Hen- 
derson, Downingtown,  Pa. 


TRAINED  COON  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS; 

combination  coon,  opossum,  squirrel,  skunk  and 
mink  dogs,  sent  on  trial.  List  10c.  Jas.  H. 
Grisham,  Wheeler,  Miss. 


TRAINED  FOX  AND  WOLF  HOUNDS. 

Also  coon,  skunk,  opossum  and  mink  hounds.  John 
W.  Burks,  Bolivar,  Mo. 


HUNTING  DOGS  WANTED 


WANTED— ENGLISH  SETTER  PUP  OR 

English  Springer  Spaniel,  old  enough  to  work  this 
Fall.  Must  be  fine  specimen  from  best  hunting 
blood  lines  or  young  broken  dog.  Address  ,T.  J. 
H.,  care  of  Forest  & Stream,  9 East  40th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  City. 


WANTED  — A SETTER  DOG,  3 TO  5 

years  old ; must  be  thoroughly  broken  on  woodcock 
and  grouse;  close  worker  and  good  retriever:  will 
pay  price  for  right  dog.  John  S.  Sutphen,  32 
Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DOGS 


ARKANSAS  KENNELS  OF  RUSSELL- 
ville,  Arkansas,  offers  for  sale  pointers  and  setters, 
fox  and  cat  hounds,  good  cur  dogs,  coon  and  opos- 
sum hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit  hounds,  trained  and 
tried  dogs.  Delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS.  OF 
Berry,  Ky.,  offer  for  sale,  setters  and  pointers,  fox 
and  cat  hounds,  wolf  and  deer  hounds,  coon  and 
opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit  hounds,  bear 
and  lion  hounds,  also  Airedale  terriers.  All  dogs 
shipped  on  trial,  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
100-page,  highly  illustrated,  instructive  and  inter- 
esting catalogue  for  10  cents. 


DACHSHUNDE— G.  R.  RUDOLF,  MT.  VER- 
non.  111.,  R.  No.  2,  Box  68. 


FOR  SALE:  BLACK  COCKER  SPANIEL 

lups.  Splendid  hunters  and  pets.  Stamp.  Emma 
Roberts,  Sinclairville,  New  York. 


FOR  SAL  E— ENGLISH  LLEWELi  YN, 
Irish  setter  pups,  trained  dogs,  pointers.  Irish 
water  spaniels  and  Chesapeake  Bay  retrievers,  both 
pups,  trained  dogs;  enclose  6 cents  stamps  for  lists. 
Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  la. 


FOR  SALE— PEDIGREED  POINTER  AND 
Setter  Puppies.  The  World’s  best  Blood  Lines. 
Also  a few  high  class  Shooting  Dogs,  and  young 
Brood  Bitches.  All  country  raised,  sound  and  in 
good  condition.  Darracott  & Cockerham,  Aber- 
deen, Mississippi. 


FOR  SALE— TRAINED  BEAGLES,  RABBIT 
hounds  and  puppies.  Registered  Airedale  pups. 
Harold  Evans,  Moore’s  Hill,  Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAGLES  ARE  RAPIDLY  BECOMING 
the  leading  sporting  dogs.  Hounds  and  Hunting 
have  more  beagle  news  than  all  other  magazines 
combined.  Sample,  20c. ; $1.50  yearly.  Desk  F, 
Hounds  and  Hunting,  Decatur,  111. 


DOG  OWNER’S  TEXT  BOOK  FREE;  Ex- 
pert advice  on  proper  care,  training  and  feeding. 
Free  with  3 months'  trial  subscription  to  America’s 
popular  dog  and  hunting  magazine.  Send  2.5c.  to- 
day (coin  or  stamps).  Sportsman’s  Digest,  503 
Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


WANTED:  BIRD  DOGS  TO  TRAIN 


WANTED:  BIRD  DOGS  FOR  TRAINING, 

thirty-two  years’  experience  in  developing  high- 
class  grouse  and  quail  dogs,  excellent  references, 
terms  reasonable.  A.  E.  Seidel,  Danville,  Pa. 


WANTED  — BIRD  DOGS  TO  TRAIN, 

plenty  game ; setters  and  rabbit  hounds  for  sale’ 
sent  on  trial.  Catalog  free,  O,  K.  Kennels,  Marj’- 
del,  Md. 


Market  Place 

(Continued  from  page  524) 


'TAXIDERMIST.  FURRIER,  DEALER  IN 
taxidermist  supplies.  Supply  list  on  request. 
Equipped  to  do  any  job,  mounting  with  the  real 
expression.  Fine,  big  game  heads,  fur  rugs,  birds 
flc-.  perfectly  mounted  for  sale.  Scalps  and  horns 
of  Elk,  Moose,  Mountain  Sheep,  Deer,  etc.,  all 
kinds  skins  for  mounting  and  rug-making  M J 
Hofmann,  989  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn  N Y 


1 1 1, 

very  good  salary.  Send  photos  of  work  and  state 
where  you  have  been  employed.  Box  .3,  Forest  &- 
Stream,  9 East  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 


YOU  CAN  TAN  YOUR  OWN  FURS  AND 
skins,  make  your  own  rugs  and  robes  with  mounted 
heads,  open  or  closed,  moth  finish,  with  my  tanning 
formulas  and  time  and  labor-saving  methods.  You 
^n  do  this  work  quickly  and  make  lots  of  monev. 
Formulas  and  methods,  $3.00  postpaid.  Dufv 
free.  Edwin  Di.xon,  Ta.xidermist,  Unionville,  On- 
tario, Canada. 


In  loriting  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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OORANG 

AIREDALES 

The  20th  Century 
All-Round  Dogs 


Choice  Puppy  Stock  for  Sale 

Twelve  Famous  Oorattgs  at  Stud 
Also 

Oorang  Dog  Remedies 
Oorang  Dog  Biscuits 
Oorang  Dog  Supplies 

Write  for  Catalog 

Oorang  Kennels 

World’s  Largest  Airedale  Breeders 

Dept.  H LA  RUE,  OHIO 


Raise  Silver  Foxes 

I pay  $300  to  $y00  a pair  for 
foxes  raised  from  my  stock. 
Three  plans  of  purchase. 
Registered  Stock  Furnished. 


R.  A.  TRAIL 


Troy,  Missouri 


Raise  Silver  Foxes 


Easy  to  raise.  Larger  profits 
than  any  other  live  stock  rais* 
ing.  Stands  strictest  investiga* 
tion.  Recommended  by  Gov- 
ernment. 4 different  plans. 
One  will  suit  you.  Complete 
description  free.  Send  today. 


C.  T.DRYZ,  Box  1033,  EAGLE  RIVER,  WIS. 


WE  BUY  ALL  YOU  CAN  paicc  Ji  Jj 


FREE  INFORMATION  01?  SEND  ONE  DOLLAR  FOR  BLUE  PRINT  ETC 

21J  VV.SOthSt  l.l>.DUFFUS.SILVER  FOX  STORE  newyopk.n.y. 


Field  and  Fancy  Publications 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

The  weekly  jiaper  that  gives  all  the  news  of  the  dogs, 
dog  show's  ami  clubs  while  it  is  news — specializes  cm 
non-sporting  breeds.  Rates:  One  year,  $2.50;  Cana- 
dian, $3.00;  foreign,  $3.50. 

THE  DOG  REVIEW 

Monthly,  a magazine  devoted  not  to  more,  but  better 
(logs.  The  highest  class  writers  in  America  and 
England  are  regular  contributors  to  its  columns.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated.  Rates:  One  year,  $2.00;  Canadian. 
$2.25;  foreign,  $2.50. 

THE  FIELD  AND  FANCY  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
CARRIES  ALL  BOOKS  OF  STANDING  ABOUT 
DOGS.  Send  for  new  Book  List. 

THE  C.  S.  R.  CORPORATION 

A tributary  company  of  the  Field  and  Fancy  is 
equipped  to  furnish  anything  for  the  dog  that  is  of 
value  in  the  way  of  medicines,  supplies  and  special  im- 
portations. It  is  the  House  of  Specialties.  Send  for 
special  circular. 

(SAMPLE  COPIES  AND  CATALOGUES  ON 
REOUEST.) 

FIELD  AND  FANCY  PUB.  CORP. 

205  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


Forest  and  Stream  f 

NEW  BIRD  DOG  NEEDED  I 

SPORTSMEN  SHOULD  DEVELOP  A SETTER  PAR-  | 
TICULARLY  ADAPTED  TO  NORTHERN  COVERS  ^ 

By  C.  B.  WHITFORD  ' 

7===;  RESUMABLY  for  a 


period  of  about  fifty 
years  the  best  mental 
and  physical  energy  of 
the  American  sports- 
men and  breeders  have 
been  exerted  to  the 
end  of  creating  a 
breed  of  bird  dogs  to 
satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  sportsmen 
who  shoot  quail  south 
of  the  cotton  belt,  or 
jack  snipe  on  our  marshes  of  the  North. 

Such  a dog  we  have  succeeded  in 
breeding,  and  the  group  is  large  enough 
and  of  such  pedigree  that  the  dogs  are 
easily  capable  of  classification  as  a breed. 
They  are  of  similar  physical  and  psychi- 
cal type,  and  transmit  their  breed  quali- 
ties with  a marked  degree  of  certainty. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  a debatable  matter 
whether  the  modern  breeder  has  not 
exceeded  the  ideal  set  up  at  an  earlier 
period.  However  that  may  be,  we  have 
the  old  ideal  in  an  intense  form,  and 
according  to  judgment  expressed  in  pub- 
lic competition,  the  ideal  setter  of  to-day 
is  satisfactory  to  the  sportsmen  w’ho  use 
him  in  the  particular  territory  for  which 
he  has  been  bred. 

This  dog,  however,  this  creation  of  the 
past  half-century,  is  fit  only  for  a par- 
ticular country  and  unfit  as  a shooting 
dog  for  that  vast  country  which  lies  be- 
yond the  boundaries  where  his  special 
usefulness  may  be  made  manifest. 

While  that  class  of  sportsmen  who 
shoot  in  the  sedge  fields  of 
the  South  have  been  develop- 
ing the  setter  of  today,  the 
larger  body  of  sportsmen 
who  shoot  in  the  close,  rough 
country  of  New  England, 

Nev/  York,  Pennsylvania, 
parts  of  Ohio,  Michigan  and 
Canada,  have  made  no  move 
to  create  such  a setter  as 
they  need. 

This  is  not  so  much  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  reflect 
that  the  field-trial  dog  of  the 
South  has  been  the  only  ideal 
field-trial  dog  w'e  have  ever 
known.  The  breeders  of 
field  setters  have  studied  the 
field-trial  reports.  The  ken- 
nel press  has  promoted  the 
field-trial  idea,  and  field-trial 
records  and  performance 
pedigree  have  stood  and  still 
stand  as  the  authentic  ex- 
pression of  field  dog  worth. 

These  evidences,  however,  do 
not  establish  the  fact  that 
this  field-trial  ideal  is  of  uni- 
versal excellence.  This  is 
not  the  all-American  setter; 
it  is  the  ideal  setter  of  the 
Southern  sedge  fields;  a dog 
almost  worthless  as  a bird 


dog  in  any  of  the  sections  of  the  country 
already  mentioned. 

ONE  reason,  and  the  chief  reason, 
why  we  have  no  setter  breed  to  fill 
the  requirements  of  New  England  and 
similar  bird-dog  country  is  that  no  one 
has  thought  it  worth  while  to  attempt  the 
establishment  of  a true  breed  for  the  re- 
quired purpose.  The  need  for  such  a ^ 
setter  has  been  felt,  and  in  a haphazard 
manner  some  effort  has  been  made  to 
promote  the  desired  type.  But  these 
efforts  have  been  individual  and  lacking 
in  a uniformity  of  purpose.  There  has 
been  no  one  to  set  up  and  promote  a 
logical  standard  for  such  a setter,  nor 
have  there  been  any  community  trials 
that  might  be  calculated  to  mark  indi- 
vidual specimens  as  being  specially  fitted 
for  the  work  required  of  them. 

For  the  most  part  we  have  gone  on 
breeding  our  coA’er  setters  from  a bench- 
show  pedigree,  and  dogs  that  strained  , 

liberally  to  the  field-trial  type  of  the 
South.  We  have  had  no  intelligent  proc- 
ess of  creating  an  ideal  from  the  required 
performance  and  breeding  a type  from 
an  ideal.  ' 

And  so  we  have  an  ideal  field  setter 
useful  in  one  part  of  the  country  but 
useless  in  another  part.  i 

Our  need  for  the  other  ideal  is  ap- 
parent. The  means  of  creating  a type  to  j| 
conform  to  that  ideal  is  merely  a problem  | 
in  heredity  and  a question  of  intelligent  | 

community  activity.  i 

In  certain  parts  of  the  North  we  have 


W.  H,  Beazell  with  Rajah,  placed  third  in  Mani- 
toba Derby 
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something  of  the  desired  type  identical 
;n  breeding  to  the  field-trial  dog  of  the 
South.  They  differ  materially  in  physi- 
ral  type  and  temperament.  With  these 
setters  as  a foundation,  a desirable  type 
Df  setter  might  be  established  by  com- 
nunity  or  organized  activity.  And  so 
,ve  would  have  in  the  course  of  time  two 
;ssentially  different  strains  of  setters  of 
dentically  the  same  breed.  If  they  final- 
y were  given  official  recognition,  sports- 
nen  of  the  North  and  East  could  buy  a 
setter  with  a good  degree  of  assurance 
fiat  he  would  be  suited  to  their  needs. 

In  the  early  days  of  field-trials  our 
setters  were  much  larger  than  they  are 
:o-day  and  were  of  a much  different 
:emperament.  A dog  of  fifty-five  pounds 
veight  was  not  counted  large;  sixty  and 
seventy-pound  setters  were  common.  To- 
day a forty-pound  field-trial  setter  is 
ronsidered  large,  while  the  thirty-five- 
xjund  dog  excites  no  special  comment. 

The  field-trial  breeders  have  been  wili- 
ng to  sacrifice  dog  substance  for  speed 
ind  range,  until  finally  they  have  evolved 
1 wiry,  nervous  little  setter  that  will  race 
it  top  speed  and  range  away  for  half  a 
nile  without  thinking  of  making  a turn 
;owards  his  handler.  In  spite  of  their 
jreat  speed  and  range  they  will  find 
lirds  and  point  them  staunchly.  As  for 
landling,  the  dog  handles  himself.  His 
performance  is  a response  to  a few  con- 
rentrated  instincts  that  operate  like  a 
;;ood  piece  of  mechanism.  He  cares  little 
For  his  handler,  and  is  irritated  at  any 
ittempt  to  direct  him  in  his  work. 

The  cover  dog  is  not  of  much  value 
mless  his  temperament  is  such  that  he 
ran  he  easily  trained  to  work  to  the  gun. 
He  must  be  something  more  than  a dog, 
vith  a few  intensified  instincts  that  op- 
rrate  like  a machine.  He  must  have  a 
dndly  disposition  and  an  intelligence 
fiat  will  guide  him  in  the  peculiar  char- 
icter  of  the  work  he  is  called  upon  to 
perform. 

A light,  fussy  dog,  with  an  instinctive 
lesire  to  race  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  is 
lot  worth  training  for  work  in  the  alder 
jwales  or  thickets  of  New  England.  And 
t does  not  matter  how  good  a bird 
inder  he  may  be  in  the  open  quail  coun- 
ry  of  the  South. 

"THE  ideal  setter  for  New  England 
shooting  should  be  what  would  be 
ronsidered  in  the  South  a large  dog. 
?ifty-five  pounds  is  a good  weight  for 
1 cover  dog.  A dog  of  that  weight  can, 
pf  course,  go  fast,  but  he  can  easily  be 
:rained  to  go  strong  and  steady  as  dis- 
inguished  from  the  method  of  the  wiry, 
lervous,  fussy  dog.  The  cover  dog 
should  be  of  a strong,  rather  than  a racy 
:ype.  His  feet  should  rest  well  forward, 
•ather  than  under  him.  If  he  has  the 
rue  field-trial  shoulder  that  permits  him 
0 “prop”  when  he  gallops,  and  to  stop 
nstantly  without  apparent  effort,  he  will 
)e  able  to  point  quickly,  whereas  the 
log  with  shoulders  that  put  his  feet  well 
mder  him  must  needs  take  another  step 
)efore  he  can  stop,  and  this  one  step  is 
)ften  fatal  to  the  day’s  score  of  points. 

The  ideal  cover  dog  should  haA^e  his 
lead  so  put  on  that  he  will  naturally 
:arry  it  high,  and  then  he  should  have 


At  Last  We  Have  It! 

SPRATT’S 

OVALS 

The  famous  pocket  biscuit. 

About  120  of  these  weigh  a pound. 

Toys  want  them  every  day,  but  they 
make  a fine  snack  for  big  dogs  also. 

Write  for  sample  and  send  2c.  stamp 
for  catalogue,  “Dog  Culture.” 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 
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by  noted  specialist.  Tells  how  to 
FEED  AND  TRAIN 

your  dog 

KEEP  HIM  HEALTHY 

and 

CURE  DOG  DISEASES. 

How  to  put  dog  in  condition,  kill 
fleas,  cure  scratching,  mange,  dis- 
temper. Gives  twenty-five  famous 
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Q-W  Dog  Remedies 


and  150  illustrations  of  dog  leads,  training  collars, 
harness,  stripping  combs,  dog  houses,  etc.  Mailed  free* 

Q-W  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  6 Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey 
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Write  for  fecial  lists  of  famous 
Shomont  White  Collies.  We  are 
world's  largest  breeders.  Our 
White  Collies  will  bring  beauty, 
watchfulness  and  devotion  into 
yourhorae-joy  to  your  children, 
safety  to  5j3ur  herds.  Gentle,  In- 
telligent. Write  for  low  offers, 

_ SHOMONT  KENNELS 
Box  1U6  Monticello,  Iowa 


SHOOTING  DOGS  WANTED 

I have  owned  and  developed  the  greatest  Field  Trial 
Dogs  that  this  world  has  ever  seen  and  I am  satisfied  to 
rest  on  my  laurels  and  in  the  future  devote  my  energies 
exclusively  to  training  shooting  dogs.  My  training  preserves 
comprise  20,000  acres  with  abundance  of  game.  Kennels 
built  after  a lifetime  experience.  My  assistants,  the  best 
men  I could  find  in  Scotland,  and  the  dogs  I breal^  remain 
broken.  I have  more  unbroken  records  than  any  trainer 
living  or  any  trainer  who  ever  did  live.  If  you  want  your 
shooting  dogs  properly  developed,  send  them  to  me. 

R.  K.  (BOB)  ARMSTRONG,  Roba,  Alabama. 


English  Setters,  Pointers 

and 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  ihe  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Tel.  29-M 


A vegetable  compound  Is  dependable,  harmless  and 
easy  to  administer.  Purifies  the  blood  and  produces 
smooth,  healthy  appearing  coats.  Invaluable  in 
Distemper.  In  capsule  or  liquid  form. 

At  dealers  or  direct  from  sole  importers 
Write  for  Descriptive  Matter. 

E.  FOUGERA  &.  CO.,  Inc.,  90-92  Beekman  St..  N.  Y. 


$4  MAKES  PERFECT  BIRD  DOG  $4 

Ideal  Exclusive  Combination  Offer 

20ih  Century  Bird  Dog  Book  ( Idition) 

By  Er.  Shelley 
and 


NEW  AND  IMPORTED  TRAINO  COLLAR 


Train  Your  Dog  at  Home! 


The  Book  Teaches  The  Traino  Trains 

Four  Dollars  for  Both — Postage  Prepaid 

This  combination  can  be  obtained  only  from 

FREEMAN  LLOYD,  Oscawana,  N.  Y. 

P MAKES  PERfEtT  BIRD  DOG  M 


POHIC  38976 
The  Lion  of  His  Tribe 
at  Stnd.  A Winner — A 
Producer  Fee  $40.00 


Winner  of  all-American 
Endurance  Race.  Litter 
broUier  to  Champion 
Mary  Montrose.  Peer- 
less on  the  bench  and 
in  the  field.  Dogs 
trained  and  handled. 
Setter,  pointers  and 
Walker  hounds  for  sale. 
20,000-acre  game  pre- 
serve. 

EDWARD  D.  GARR 

Lagrange,  Kentucky 


FERRETS 


Either  color,  large 
or  small.  Mated 
pairs  or  dozen 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet,  1 0 
cents.  C.  H,  KEEFER  & CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio, 


Dent's 

Con 


dition 

Pills 


marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that 
— 6 out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
and  unthriftj-,  with  harsh  staring 
coal,  materated  eyes  and  liigh 
colored  urine.  There  is  notliing 
to  equal  them  for  distemper, 
mange,  eczema  and  debilitating 
diseases.  You  will  notice  the 
difference  after  a few  doses. 

I At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents 

I The  Dent  Medicine  Company 

I Newburgh,  New  York  Toronto,  Canada 

\A  practical  treatise  on  dogs  and  their  treatmeui. 
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Ch.  Gipsy  Bob 

Retriever  of  over  two  thousand  ducks  and  is  prob- 
ably the  only  living  champion  of  his  breed.  Pups 
sired  by  Ch.  Gipsy  Bob  now  for  sale.  We  are 
dealers  of  finest  pedigreed  stock  exclusively.  Chesa- 
peakes  are  not  only  the  best  of  retrievers,  but  are 
also  excellent  watchdogs  and  children's  com- 
panions. 

GALE  HARPER,  Proprietor 

Bloomfield  Kennels  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 


BROKEN  POINTERS 

j For  Sale 

Both  dogs  and  bitches  from  fine 
stock.  Also  Pups.  Prices  right. 

Beautiful  in  color  and  appearance; 
excellent  hunters. 


Doffs  or  bitches  sent  on  trial. 


Sam  S.  Bowman  Sikeston,  Mo. 


Cocker  Spaniels  Both  Puppies  and 

For  Xmas  Gifts  Dogs 


Suitable  for  show  or  field  purposes. 
No  dog  excels  the  cocker  for  the 
borne.  Spry,  affectionate,  andfaith- 
ful.  We  have  blacks,  reds,  and  part- 
colored.  What  kind  do  you  want? 
We  must  have  it. 

Nomid  Chief  Crow,  A.K.C.  270059. 
at  stud.  Solid  black.  The  son  of  a 
champion.  Inquiries  solicited.  Ca- 
talog of  Guns,  Tackle  and  Cockers 
eenton  request  with  stamps. 

KIRTLAND  BROS.  & CO. 

96  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


TO  DOG  OWNERS— FREE 

copy  of  my  new  bi-monthly  Practical  Kennel 
Journal.  Specializes  on  dog  diseases  and 
treatment;  tells  how  to  feed,  dose,  rear, 
train;  25c  a year.  A year’s  subscription  with 
every  order  for  my  Safety  First  package  of 
famous  Burwyn  Remedies,  containing  20  Distemperine, 
20  Worm-Ex,  20  Dog  Tone  Jr.  conditioners,  $1.  Insure 
your  dog's  health— order  to-day!  Be  prepared.  Burwyn 
Remedies  for  all  dog  diseases.  Consultation  and  advice 
free. 

A.  D.  Burhans,  Prop.,  Burwyn  Kennel  Remedies, 
Box  16,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


America’s 

Pioneer 

DogMedicines 

BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author  , 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
1 2 9 West  24lh  Street,  New  York 

Shooting  Dogs  Solicited 

AND  CAREFULLY  TRAINED 

Private  preserve  with  plenty  of  birds 
Terms  $15  per  monvh 

RUFUS  BARNETT 

MATHEWS,  ALABAMA.  Express  Office;  Pike  Road,  Ala. 


the  disposition  to  hunt  well  ahead,  rather 
than  to  look  for  game  close  by. 

It  usually  happens  that  the  physical 
type  of  the  setter  is  a good  index  of  his 
temperament.  The  dog  of  good  sub- 
stance is  likely  to  have  a gentle  disposi- 
tion that  induces  him  to  go  steadily  and 
at  the  same  time  give  some  thought  to 
his  handler.  At  any  rate,  the  cover  dog 
should  have  a temperament  that  would 
so  allow  him  to  adjust  himself  to  the 
things  required  of  him  that  he  will  al- 
ways be  a well-mannered  dog. 

The  larger  type  of  Llewellin  setters 
owned  and  bred  in  many  parts  of  the 
North  have  been  used  so  many  years  in 
an  inclosed  or  rough  country  that  they 
have  maintained  a physical  and  psychical 
type  differing  materially  from  their  rela- 
tives which  are  run  in  the  trials  of  the 
South.  They  would  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  the  development  of  a new  strain 
under  anything  like  organized  effort. 
They  are  unfit  for  modern  field-trials 
and  continue  to  become  more  and  more 
like  some  of  the  best  native  strains  we 
knew  in  New  England  before  we  began 
importing  field-trial  setters  from  Eng- 
land and  developing  them  to  suit  the 
Southern  ideal. 

Before  the  Civil  War.  and  for  a short 
period  after  the  importation  of  field-trial 
setters  began  in  1874,  we  had  in  New 
England  a very  superior  strain  of  New 
England  setters,  bred  by  Ethan  Allen,  of 
Pomfret,  Connecticut,  and  Stephen  Pack- 
er, of  Packersville,  Connecticut.  These 
dogs,  known  through  our  New  England 
as  Webster  Setters,  were  descended 
from  Rachel,  imported  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster, and  Packer’s  Phil,  an  exceptionally 
good  cover  dog.  These  setters  were  bred 
for  years  to  woodcock  and  ruffed  grouse 
shooting,  and  in  the  course  of  time  be- 
came the  largest  single  group  of  bird 
dogs  in  New  England.  They  took  on  a 
form  and  disposition  that  fitted  them  for 
the  peculiar  work  they  were  called  upon 
to  do.  They  were  not  as  typical  as  an 
inbred  group  that  could  qualify  as  a 
breed,  but  they  were  in  general  near 
enough  alike  so  that  they  might  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  setters.  We  have 
had  no  setters  since  their  day  that  com- 
pare with  them  as  New  England  shoot- 
ing dogs. 

This  is  mentioned  to  show  what  has 
been  done  without  any  organized  effort 
at  scientific  breeding.  With  the  avail- 
able stock  of  setters  at  hand,  dogs  of 
undoubted  breeding,  it  would  appear  that 
with  our  better  knowledge  of  breeding 
laws  it  would  be  a comparatively  simple 
matter  to  establish  a much-needed  strain 
of  setters  that  would  be  true  to  type  and 
surpass  in  cover-dog  quality  the  Webster 
Setter  of  fifty  years  ago. 


THE  CARP 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

Bound  or  unbound  copies  of  “Forest  and  Stream 


for  the  following  issues:  „ , 

Feb.  3rd,  1881,  to  July  28th,  1881,  Vol  16 
Aug.  4th,  1881,  to  Jan.  26th,  1882,  Vol.  17 
Advertiser  would  like  to  purchase  same  to  com- 
plete library  set. 

Address  Editor,  FOREST  & STREAM 

9 E.  40th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Having  been  a continuous  reader  of 
Forest  and  Stream  for  some  years, 
I believe  it  is  one  of  the  best  outdoor 
magazines  I have  read. 

After  having  read  several  articles 
written  on  carp  fish  and  methods  used 
in  catching  them,  I agree  with  other 
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writers  in  regards  to  small  sinkers  and 
not  too  large  a hook.  I have  fished  sev- 
eral years  in  the  small  streams  of  Kan' 
sas  (some  not  so  small),  and  believe  that 
a four-pound  bass  will  not  beat  a four- 
pound  carp  for  speed  and  strength  for  a 
little  while,  although  the  carp  soon  plays 
out  in  his  hard  rushes. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  land  a large  one 
like  six  to  ten  pounds  or  higher.  Because 
of  their  tender  mouth  they  will  tear  out 
the  hold  if  held  too  tight.  ) 

M^e  catch  carp  here  mostly  on  worms,' 
sweet  corn  (in  the  milk)  and  doughballs/ 
During  the  hot  summer  months  of 
July  and  August,  while  most  other  fish 
are  taking  their  vacation  from  biting, 
the  carp  will  furnish  us  plenty  of  sport. 

Recently  I was  fortunate  enough  to' 
land  one  that  tipped  the  scales  at  eight 
and  one-half  pounds.  I have  been  told 
that  they  have  been  running  as  high  as 
eighteen  pounds  on  rod  and  reel,  but 
have  never  seen  it  done. 

Here  is  hoping  I have  the  chance  some 
day,  as  I thought  eight  and  one-half 
pounds  of  fighting  energy  for  about  fif- 
teen minutes  was  verj'^  good  sport. 

N.  E.  Fairlech,  Kans. 


Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

I N your  August  issue  of  Forest  and 
^ Stream  I read  Mr.  Louis  Rhead’s  ac- 
count of  the  carp  as  a gamy  food  fish. 

I live  about  a half  mile  from  Lodge- 
pole  Creek,  where  there  are  many  carp 
running  from  one  - quarter  pound  to 
fourteen  pounds  apiece. 

I would  like  to  have  Mr.  Rhead  here  if 
he  enjoys  fishing  for  carp.  I will  agree 
with  him  when  he  says  they  are  a wary 
fish,  but  that  is  all  I can  allow  them.  I 
have  lived  in  this  community  for  six- 
teen years,  and  up  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago  we  didn’t  know  what  a carp 
was.  But  we  had  plenty  of  bass,  perch 
and  channel  cat.  About  thirteen  years 
ago  three  or  four  of  the  big  landowners 
along  the  creek  bottom  stocked  the 
stream  with  carp.  And  the  result  is  that 
we  haven’t  anything  but  carp. 

I have  tried  to  eat  them  numerous 
times,  but  I can’t  do  it.  And  I don’t 
believe  it  was  the  cook’s  fault  that  I 
couldn’t. 

I,  for  one,  would  be  in  favor  of  killing 
every  carp  in  the  country  if  it  was  pos- 
sible, because  they  certainly  ruin  the 
real  fishing. 

Harry  E.  Schroll, 
Nebraska. 


MOUNT  EVEREST 

Mount  Everest,  the  Reconnais- 
sance, 1921,  by  Lieut.  Col.  C.  K. 
Howard-Bury  and  other  members  of  the 
Mount  Everest  Expedition.  With  illus- 
trations and  maps.  Longmans  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York.  Edward  Arnold  & Co., 
London.  Price,  $7.50. 

An  interesting  and  exciting  account  ol 
the  adventures  of  the  party  of  mountair 
climbers  who  made  the  first  practical  at- 
tempt to  scale  the  slopes  of  the  world’s 
highest  mountain. 
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y Not  Give 

many  thousand 

of  Happiness 

HE  beautifully  finished  lightweight  Johnson  Twin  Motor 
is  the  ideal  gift  for  man  or  boy.  It  will  make  this  Christ- 
mas memorable  among  all  the  gift  days  of  a lifetime. 

No  other  gift  you  can  make  will  prove  such  a 
delightful  surprise.  It  is  at  once  a thought- 
ful gift,  a practical  gift,  an  appre- 
ciated gift  that  will  bring  many 
thousand  days  of  happiness 
to  every  member  of  the 
family. 


The  Lightest,  Speediest, 
and  Most  Durable  Out 
board  Motor  In  the  World 

The  Johnson  Lightweight  Twin  Motor  provides  the  most 
portable  power  for  water  travel.  Weighing  only  35  pounds 
complete,  it  is  easily  carried  even  by  a 12  year  old  girl  or  boy.  It 
takes  apart  at  one  joint  and  fits  into  a handy  carrying  case  which 
slides  under  a Pullman  car  seat.  No  batteries  to  carry.  Complete 
ready  to  run.  In  one  case  you  carry  everything  needed  for  the  trip. 

Fourteen  Other  Outstanding  Features 


Economical  Power.  Develops  2 H.  P.  with 
very  small  gas  consumption. 

Universal  Steering-Reversing.  A 11  accom- 
plished by  simply  swinging  the  motor  around 
at  any  angle,  driving  the  boat  forward,  back- 
ward, sidewise  or  around. 

Extremely  Quiet  Mufflereffectively  silences 
the  exhaust. 

Free  From  Vibration.  The  two  opposing 
cylinders  firing  at  the  same  time  eliminates 
thrust  on  the  journal  bearings.  Practically 
free  from  vibration. 

Easy  Starting.  No  cranking,  simply  spin 
motor  by  a cord  like  spinning  a top. 

Free  Automatic  Tilting.  Automatically 
tilts  over  logs,  rock  or  shallows  and  automati" 
cally  returns  to  former  position. 

Real  Carburetor.  Float  Feed  with  throttle 
control,  same  as  on  an  automobile. 


No  Batteries.  Quick  Action,  High  Tension 
Fly  Wheel  Magneto.  Moisture-proof  and  oil- 
proof.  Gives  a strong,  hot,  quick  startingspark. 

Crankshaft.  Drop  forged  steel,  case  hard- 
ened and  ground.  Hard  phosphor-bronze 
bearings,  practically  wearproof. 

Take  Apart  Feature.  Motor  takes  apart 
at  joint  like  a shot  gun.  Packs  in  handy  case 
or  in  small  space. 

Cleanliness.  By  far  the  cleanest  of  all  gas- 
oline motors.  No  oil  holes  or  grease  cups. 

Appearance.  Beautifully  finished  in  pol- 
ished “Lynite”  and  nickel. 

Canoe  Attachment.  Neat  attachment  that 
will  readily  fit  standard  canoe. 

Longest  Life.  Crank  shaft,  drive  shaft  and 
propeller  shaft  case  hardened  and  ground, 
running  in  hard  phosphor-bronze  bearings. 
Bevel  gears  heat  treated  nickel  steel.  Fully 
guaranteed. 


IV rite  at  once  for  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  name 
of  dealer  near  you.  Immediate  deli'veries 

JOHNSON  MOTOR  CO.,  852  Sample  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

New  York  Office: 

120  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DETACHABLE  MOTOR 
For  Boats  and  Canoes 


Every  Johnson  Outboard  Motor  is  guaranteed 
free  from  defects  in  material  and  u’orkmans 
and  to  operate  satisfactorily  as  claim  rd. 
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DUCKS  IN  OLD  RICE  FIELDS 

SPORT  ON  THE  WIDE  MARSHES  OF  MERRY  BELL  PLANTATION 
WHEN  WILD-FOWL  CUP  THEIR  WINGS  AND  DROP  TO  STOOL 

By  ROLAND  CLARK 

Illustrations  by  the  Author 


That  breathless  moment 


WE  stood  on  the  porch  of  an  old, 
old  house;  a house  of  mellow- 
toned  bricks  and  high  set 
dormers.  Roses  bloomed  at  the 
lattices,  reaching  up  to  spread  their 
tracery  along  the  low  hung  caves. 
Flanked  by  giant  live  oaks  and 
patriarchal  cedars,  its  open 
doors  suggesting  an  ocean  of 
hospitality  and  good  cheer,  it 
stood  high  above  the  sur- 
rounding marsh. 

A wondrous  domain  lay  at 
our  feet.  Here  the  lazy 
Cooper  wound  its  way  be- 
tween willow-fringed  banks, 
to  lose  itself  at  last  in  the  dis- 
tant line  of  woods.  Old  rice 
fields,  once  the  pride  and 
mainstay  of  Merry  Bell  plan- 
tation, still  strove  to  main- 
tain existence  despite  the  en- 
croaching  saw-grass  that 
sprang  up  on  every  side. 

Shallow  streams  flowed  in 
and  out  between  the  grassy 
banks;  little  bays,  dotted 
about  with  clumps  of  matted 
rushes;  patches  of  mud  and 
water  plant — flat  stretches  of 
mud  jutting  out  from  the  line 
of  shore. 

A wondrous  domain,  did  I 
say?  It  seemed  all  of  that  to 
me.  My  host  was  pointing- 
down  to  a tiny  blind  in  one  of 
the  near-by  field.  “That,”  said 
he,  “is  yours  for  to-mor- 
row ; new  this  year  but  I guess 
you’ll  have  some  fun.”  I 
looked;  then,  I believe,  I 
pinched  myself.  Yes,  I was 
wide  awake. 

Those  things  milling  about  in  the 
mud  were  ducks,  a whole  generation 
of  them ; more  ducks  than  I’d  ever 
imagined  could  collect  in  one  small  spot. 
I felt  like  saying,  “Why,  old  man,  have 
you  elected  to  give  me  this  blind  which 


trim  necks  stretched  out  like  race  horses, 
swept  in  from  the  reddening  west;  now 
it  was  a single  black-duck,  vacillating, 
cautious,  doubting  just  a little  that 
isolated  thatch  of  grass.  A rush  of 
wings  overhead — Gad  ! how  close  they 
were  ! — and  pitching,  soaring, 
nose-diving — a great  line  of 
belated  ringnecks.  Quickly 
they  passed ; swept  down  and 
up  again ; then  off  to  some 
flooded  rice  field,  perhaps, 
miles  on  miles  away.  The  sky 
line  was  a veritable  panorama 
of  moving  ducks.  We 
watched  them  ’till  the  sun 
dropped  below  the  d'stant 
woods  and  the  fading  light 
put  an  end  to  our  gazing. 

I could  write  feelingly  and 
at  some  length  of  the  indoor 
hospitality  of  Merry  Bell 
plantation.  Tell  how,  on  re- 
turning to  the  house  that 
night — and  on  other  nights 
as  well — there  was,  first  the 
pleasant  tinkle  of  ice — but 
there ! what  was  I about  to 
say?  This  is  straight  duck 
shooting  stuft  and  as  such  I 
shall  try  hereafter  to  keep  to 
the  letter  of  the  law. 


'THE  picture  of  that  first 
t morning  in  the  plantation 
g'un-room  is  indelibly  fixed  in 
my  mind.  Four  eager  sports- 
men surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  impedimenta  of  the  chase: 
guns,  cartridge  cases,  boxes, 
coats  and  sundry  trapjiings. 
In  a far  corner  my  good 
friend  Spears,  struggling  with  a balky 
boot.  Curses  from  Spears ! Cheers, 
jeers,  from  the  assembled  company! 
Chapman  yelling  lustily  for  a missing 
case  of  shells!  “Come  on;  let's  get 
started,”  from  H.  L.  "It’s  almost  light” 
— and  we  grab  our  guns  and  ammuni- 


all  the  ducks  in  South  Carolina  have 
decided  to  patronize?”  Honest,  I felt 
just  that  way  about  it.  Ducks  ! a very 
multitude  of  them  were  paddl’ng  about 
in  the  mud  on  all  sides  of  that  blind. 
We  were  too  far  away  to  make  out 


their  coloring  but  the  intermittent 
quacks  that  rose  to  us  on  the  light  air 
told  part,  at  least,  of  the  story. 

There  were  ducks  coming  in  in  flocks, 
pairs,  two’s — singles.  These  were  easily 
distinguishable  against  the  evening  sky. 
Here  a little  bunch  of  pintails,  their 
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tion,  and  make  for  the  gun-room  door. 

One  Sam,  small  and  singularly  dark 
of  complexion,  was  assigned  to  guide 
me,  keep  my  incautious  legs  from  find- 
ing a permanent  abiding  place  in  the 
marsh,  and  generally  “ ’tend  to  me,”  as 
Sam  himself  might  have  put  it.  I think 
Sam  saved  my  life  in  the  first  hour  of 
our  acquaintance.  It  was  a case  of  too 
much  confidence  on  the  one  hand  and 
too  soft  mud  on  the  other.  I shall  not 
tarry  over  the  details  any  longer  than 
I tarried  in  that  mud  once  Sam’s  good 
arm  had  effected  a rescue. 

Ducks  were  continually  rising  in  front 
of  us  as  we,  by  turns,  poled  and  pulled 
the  gunning  -skiff  toward  our  blind. 
Bunch  after  bunch  swung  up  from  be- 
hind, setting  their  wings  as  they  neared 
us,  then  flaring  off  at  sight  of  the  boat. 
I don’t  know  what  Sam’s  sensations 
were  at  the  time,  but  I’m  sure  I was 
experiencing  an  accession  of  blood  pres- 
sure that  would  have  made  an  M.D. 
gasp. 

How  high  they  seemed  as  they  reared 
and  sped  away ! I glanced  at  my  little 
16  and  a sudden  doubt  assailed  me.  Two 
great  green-heads,  intent  only  on  finish- 


Those who  have  sat  in  a blind  in  the 
darkness  before  'the  dawn  and  have 
watched  a new  day  creep  up  from 
the  east — those  who  have  felt  the 
clean  wind  in  their  faces  and  have 
caught  the  sweet  scent  of  marsh  and 
dune  will  be  glad  to  recall  these 
things  by  reading  this  story. 


ing  an  interrupted  breakfast,  circled 
temptingly  close.  Should  I try  them? 
Sam’s  “Shoot  ’em,  boss”  decided  it. 
With  an  all-you’ve-got-to-do-is-pull-the- 
trigger  sort  of  confidence  I swung  on 
that  pair  of  mallards.  At  the  double 
crack  of  the  6’s  they  came  plunging 
.down  within  thirty  yards  of  the  boat. 
Then  here,  there — everywhere,  the  roar 
of  rising  ducks;  the  whistle  of  wings; 
and  line  on  line  of  wild-fowl  sweeping 
over  the  marsh. 

We  were  nearing  the  end  of  the  boat 
pull  now,  the  blind  but  50  yards  in  front 
of  us  over  a No  Man’s  Land  of  mud. 


Mud!  I had  ceased  to  think  of  it. 
“Sam,”  I said,  “give  me  those  shells, 
and  for  the  love  of  Mike  gel  out  the 
decoys.”  Then  I went  over  the  side, 
and,  step  by  step,  made  my  way  across 
to  the  blind. 

Sam  later  confided  to  me  that  the 
initial  barage  I laid  down  that  morning 
came  near  to  making  him  gun-shy  for 
life.  Poor  Sam ! All  the  while  he  was 
busy  dropping  decoys,  ducks  kept  com- 
ing over  me ; some  too  high  to  tempt 
me,  others  within  reach  of  my  little  16. 
And  .as  they  came  I plugged  away  at 
them  with  rather  fair  success. 

Once  a darting  .green-wing  coming 
from  God  knows  where,  whizzed  past 
between  Sam  and  the  blind.  I flatter 
myself  that  I was  “on”  that  teal  within 
something  less  than  one-tenth  of  a 
second.  Unfortunately,  Sam’s  head 
chanced  also  to  be  in  perfect  alignment 
with  my  leveled  gun.  Well,  I didn’t 
shoot — not  ’til  after  the  duck  had  passed 
— but  I missed  my  teal  when  I did  shoot 
and  I scared  Sam  half  to  death. 

As  soon  as  all  the  decoys  had  been 
anchored  out  and  my  guide  had  taken 
himself  off — gladly,  I know — to  a near- 
by check  bank,  my  shooting 
began  in  earnest.  Mallards, 
fat  from  much  good  living, 
and  accustomed  for  weeks 
to  the  sight  of  the  blind,  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  guile  of 
the  “callers.”  My  16,  I 
found,  was  quite  up  to  the 
work  and  the  No.  6 shot  a 
murderous  dose  at  thirty  or 
forty  yards. 

I noticed  on  this  day,  as 
in  fact  I have  noticed  many 
times  before,  that  black- 
ducks  flying  with  mallards 
are  almost  invariably  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  bunch.  I 
can  only  put  this  down  to 
superior  intelligence,  or 
greater  caution — whichever 
you  will ; at  all  events,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  black- 
duck  possesses  more  all- 
around  sense  than  any  duck 
in  the  world.  I know  I tried 
for  some  time,  unsuccess- 
fully, to  pick  out  a right  and 
left  on  black-ducks  from  the 
various  bunches  of  mallard 
that  came  to  my  decoys. 
Always  I had  that  extra  few 
yards  to  overcome ; always 
to  shoot  through  the  mal- 
lards to  reach  those  foxy 
blacks.  In  the  end  I had  to 
let  the  front  ducks  light  to 
the  decoys — when  I was  able 
to  get  an  unobstructed  shot 
at  a few  of  my  coveted 
black-ducks. 

HE  sun  climbed  above 
* its  bank  of  haze,  scat- 
tering the  mist  that  hung 
like  a pall  above  the  teeming 
marsh.  Had  I had  time  I 
should  have  found  keenest 
pleasure  in  watching  the 
ever  - changing  lights  that 
spread  over  the  billo\^n,g 


Salt  Pond  for  that  day  at  least  was  distinctly  a Mallard  rendezvous 
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saw-grass.  Here,  however, 
is  a pair  of  pintail  that  are 
laying  their  course  for  the 
blind.  Light  and  shadow — 
the  pearly  tint  of  winding 
water — are  straightway  for- 
gotten as  I glue  my  eye  to  a 
hole  in  the  blind  and  watch 
those  oncoming  sprig. 

There  ! they  are  almost  over; 
dropping,  dropping,  wings 
bowed,  necks  extended.  My 
thumb  makes  sure  that  the 
safety  is  up — ‘ ‘Quack  ! 

Quack  ! Quack  !” — from  one 
of  my  trusty  callers.  Now ! 

Blam  ! ! Blam  ! ! and  I’m 
watching  two  feathered 
streaks  go  by,  sound  and 
whole,  but  'oh ! so  pressed 
for  time ! ; 

Guns  are  popping  regu-  ! 
larly  at  several  points  in  the 
marsh.  Ducks  are  being 
turned  from  one  blind  only 
to  pass  on  and  pitch  to  one 
of  the  others. 

I have  shot  an  appaling 
number  of  shells  but,  all  in 
all.  I’m  satisfied.  Something 
tells  me  it’s  time  to  quit. 

Counting  the  ducks  that 
have  dropped  within  sight, 
and  figuring  those  that  fell 
in  the  grass,  I know  I am 
close  to  the  limit.  I look  at 
my  watch  and  can  scarcely 
believe  it.  It  still  wants 
some  minutes  to  nine  o’clock 
— and  I’ve  had  a whole  day’s 
shooting ! 

“Sam,”  I ventured,  as  we 
pushed  slowly  back  to  the 
landing,  “did  I seem — er — to 
be  getting  them  pretty 
well?”  “Sure  did.  Boss. 

Reckon  you’d  kill  a man 
ev’ytime  ef  you  set  you  min’ 
dat  way.”  Which  shows 
the  trend  of  poor  Sam’s 
thoughts  at  the  end  of  our 
morning’s  shooting. 

Kicking  my  heels  on  the  Merry  Bell 
porch,  listening  to  the  gunfire  going  on 
in  the  marsh  below,  I began  to  regret 
my  own  hasty  work.  Why  the  deuce 
hadn’t  I prolonged  my  pleasure  just  a 
little?  Plenty  of  ducks.  I might  have 
let  some  of  them  get  by  without  a 
shower  of  lead. 

I walked  around  to  where  Sam  was 
hanging  my  bag  in  the  shade  of  the 
great  oaks.  Kimono  was  there  also — I 
never  could  get  closer  than  that  to  the 
name  of  my  host’s  Jap — and  the  two 
were  holding  a lively  discussion  as  to 
the  respective  merits  of  this  and  that 
kind  of  duck.  Kimono,  I realized,  was 
animated  by  a spirit  of  pure  commer- 
cialism. He  was  fondling  a bunch  of 
five  or  six  sprig.  “Fine,  fine  duck!’* 
he  kept  repeating.  “Nice  duck;  sell 
him  lots  money  in  Nu  Lork— fifty — 
bundled  dollars” — then  a sad,  deploring 
shake  of  the  head.  Sam  was  skeptical 
— “ ’Tain’t  no  duck  wuth  more’n  a dollar 
’lessen  it’s  a goose.  Me,  I likes  fat 
meat  better’n  wil’  fowl,  anyways.” 


A bunch  of  pin-tails,  their  trim  necks  stretched  out  like  racehorses,  swept  past  the  blind 


An  hour  later  the  other  boys  came  in, 
their  several  bags  equalling  or  exceed- 
ing my  own,  and  if  Kimono  had  been 
excited  over  my  display,  the  sight  of 
the  string  that  was  shortly  hanging  on 
the  long  game-rack  might  well  have 
turned  his  head.  Mallards,  pintail,  gad- 
wall,  black-ducks,  shovellers,  blue  and 
green-wing  teal — they  were  all  there, 
rating  down  in  point  of  numbers  as  I 
have  set  them  here.  Right  now  I will 
say  that  Kimono  on  the  one  hand  and 
ourselves  on  the  other,  did  full  justice 
to  those  ducks.  Under  his  skillful 
touch  they  became  juicy  morsels  of 
passing  entrancement.  Oh ! how  good 
they  were  ! Teal,  mallard,  gadwall — it 
was  impossible  to  choose  between  them 
once  Kimono  had  exercised  his  magic 
art  and  spread  them  out  before  us. 

T REMEMBER  a long  paddle  with 
1 Sam  through  winding  streams  where 
the  cypress  limbs  arched  over  our  heads. 
Dark  aisles  they  were,  through  a waste 
of  trackless  saw-grass.  Festoons  of 


moss,  gray  and  ghostly  in  the  early 
morning  light,  hung  from  each  gnarled 
and  twisted  bough.  Now  and  then  a 
great  heron,  aroused  from  his  slumbers, 
rose  ahead  of  us  on  noiseless  wings  and 
sailed  away  into  the  shadows.  Scarcely 
a ripple  disturbed  the  surface  as  Sam 
plied  his  silent  paddle.  Silhouetted 
against  the  gray  water  astern,  that 
dense  canopy  spread  above  us  and  the 
banks  showing  black  and  eerie,  I might 
almost  have  imagined  old  Sam  some 
ghoulish  boatman  transporting  me  over 
the  river  Sty.x  to  a forest  inferno  be- 
yond. 

We  were  bound  for  no  inferno,  how- 
ever. “Salt  Pond”  lay  at  the  end  of  our 
journey,  and  Salt  Pond,  from  all  re- 
ports, left  nothing  to  be  desired  from  a 
cluck  shooter's  point  of  view.  Leaving 
the  main  stream — a small  branch  of  the 
Cooper  River — we  entered  a ditch  so 
narrow  and  cluttered  with,  snags  and 
sunken  logs  that  we  had  difficulty  in 
forcing  a passage.  A vista  of  broad 
{Continued  on  page  550) 
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THE  GREATEST  LITTLE  GAME  BIRD 

THE  FOUR  VARIETIES  OF  CALIFORNIA  QUAIL  FURNISH 
SPORT  FOR  HUNTERS  OVER  A WIDE  CHOICE  OF  COVERS 

By  H.  H.  SHELDON 


The  author  believes  in  the  twenty-gauge  double  gun 


OF  the  land  game  birds 
it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  quail  is  the  most 
consistently  hunted  of 
all  the  varieties.  His  habits 
and  proximity  to  civilization 
together  with  his  speedy  flight 
are  perhaps  the  real  reasons 
for  his  popularity  with  the 
shotgun  enthusiast.  Having 
hunted  all  the  varieties  of  our 
quail  I should  say  ( from  an 
unprejudiced  viewpoint)  that 
the  California  or  Valley  quail 
is  the  greatest  of  our  small 
game  birds.  Much  has  been 
written  about  his  famous  rel- 
ative “Bob  - White,”  whose 
whistle  has  called  me  in  the 
East  and  South  where  fond 
memories  of  quail  days  will 
always  be  a delight  in  my 
hunting  repertoire,  but  this  lit- 
tle stranger  out  in  the  far  West 
is  worth  getting  acquainted 
with  and  a little  preliminary 
introduction  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  any  not  already  enlight- 
ened. 

There  are  four  varieties  of 
quail  (not  including  the  so- 
called  Mountain  quail)  very 
closely  related  and  distributed 
throughout  California,  known 
as  follows:  the  California 

quail  (Lophortyx  californica 
calif  arnica)  whose  range  is 
limited  to  the  humid  coast 
region  from  Monterey  County 
to  Oregon.  The  Valley  quail  {Lophor- 
tyx californica  vallicola)  which  is  a sub- 
specific form  of  the  first  named  (and 
which  this  article  will  refer  to  chiefly, 
being  the  most  abundant  of  the  species 
and  more  widely  distributed,  viz. : from 
the  vicinity  of  Klamath  Lake,  Oregon, 
except  the  northern  ’ coast  strip  and 
southeastern  desert  region,  south 
through  California  and  Lower  Califor- 
nia to  Cape  San  Lucas  and  east  to  West- 
ern Nevada.  These  two  birds  are  very 
much  alike  and  unless  held  in  hand  could 
not  be  identified  by  the  most  expert. 
There  is  considerable  difference,  how- 
ever, when  comparative  examination  is 
made.  The  first  named  being  darker, 
which  is  acquired  through  the  greater 
humidity  of  the  region  it  inhabits  to  that 
of  the  Valley  quail  of  the  arid  regions. 
The  habits,  however,  are  identical  and 
as  far  as  the  sportsman  is  concerned  we 
can  call  them  California  or  Valley  quail, 
whichever  happens  to  “flush”  first. 
Then  there  is  still  another  form  which 
I mention  simply  to  make  up  the  afore- 
said quartette  which  is  found  on  Santa 
Catalina  Island,  but  as  this  quail  is  such 
an  isolated  form  and  with  such  a limited 
range  (being  confined  to  the  island)  it 
will  not  be  of  interest  to  give  a detailed 


account  of  the  bird.  It  is  similar  to  the 
former  named  except  that  like  the 
Northern  relative,  is  darker  and  has  a 
slightly  larger  foot.  It  is  known  as  the 
Santa  Catalina  Island  quail  {Lophortyx 
californica  catalinensis) . 

To  conclude,  the  desert  form  known 
as  the  Gambel  quail  {Lophortyx  gam- 
bcli)  is  a separate  species  as  the  name 
implies  and  stands  out  decidedly  apart 
from  the  allied  forms  in  coloration  (see 
Lig.  3),  and  being  an  inhabitant  of  the 
desert  and  the  adjacent  regions,  its 
habits  are  somewhat  different.  Com- 
parable to  the  Valley  quail,  it  is  not  as 
much  of  a flyer;  runs  when  alarmed  and 
hides  more  readily,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  sportsman  is  not  as  “gamey” 
for  hunting  as  the  Valley  quail.  The 
Gambel  quail  is  truly  a bird  of  the  arid 
lands.  The  introduction  of  this  species 
for  propagation  to  the  hills  of  the  more 
humid  regions  proved  unsuccessful. 
It  likes  the  great  tracts  of  mesquite  and 
quail  brush  and  the  environment  of  the 
desert.  Aridity  is  the  essential  factor 
in  the  life  of  this  species.  It  is  not  the 
cold  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  state 
which  effects  its  living,  but  the  humidity. 
They  have  not  been  known  to  exist  away 
from  the  land  of  sage  and  cactus;  But 


with  all  their  exclusive  habits 
they  do  associate  with  the  i 
Valley  quail  in  certain  dis- 
tricts and  hybrids  have  been 
taken  of  the  two.  Unlike  the 
beautiful  scaled  markings  of 
the  California  quail  the  Gam- 
bel quail  has  a ground  color 
of  creamy  buff  beneath,  with 
a splash  of  black  (a  striking 
combination)  against  a gray 
breast,  black  throat  margined 
with  white,  and  otherwise 
somewhat  similar  in  confor- 
mation with  the  California 
quail. 

TT  has  been  said  that  quail 
^ are  to  be  found  most  any- 
where in  the  region  they  in- 
habit. In  one  sense  of  the 
word  that  statement  follows 
for  they  travel  high,  low,  far 
and  wide.  However,  it  is  not 
a matter  of  “go  into  the  hills 
and  walk  until  you  run  onto  a 
flock.”  They  are  governed  by 
the  elements,  season,  food, 
climate,  etc.  Linding  a flock 
of  quail  is  not  a matter  of 
guess  work.  Much  is  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in 
the  quest  of  hunting.  It  not 
only  applies  to  quail  but  to  all 
wild  life.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
a matter  of  ponder  and  study  . 
over  the  country;  a good 
hunter  looks  over  the  terri- 
tory and  with  a small  amount 
of  deduction  sees  at  once  where  the 
game  should  be.  He  may  err  occasion- 
ally, but  if  the  game  is  in  the  vicinity 
he  won’t  be  long  finding  it. 

There  are  many  young  hunters  and  no 
doubt  many  old  ones  who  invariably 
come  home  with  empty  coats  and  tired 
legs,  because  they  have  overlooked  the 
detail  in  the  landscape.  Learn  more  of 
the  habits  of  the  game,  the  form  of  the 
earth  and  its  growth  and  the  word 
“hunting”  will  perhaps  be  eliminated 
from  your  sporting  vocabulary.  Quail, 
not  unlike  any  form  of  wild  life,  can  be  j 
termed  habitual.  They  follow  certain 
ways  of  living',  deviating  hardly  a 
noticeable  difference  from  one  day  to 
another,  except  w'here  the  seasons  of  the 
year  effect  them  in  the  regular  manner. 

In  the  early  days,  we’ll  say  from  , 
thirty  years  backward,  quail  were  so 
abundant  in  certain  areas  that  it  has 
been  recorded,  flocks  of  upward  of  a 
thousand  birds  have  congregated  at  a 
drinking  place ; at  such  times  it  is  nat- 
ural to  believe  that  their  habits  during 
such  periods  as  the  assembling  of  the 
flocks  after  the  breeding  season  would 
be  unlike  those  of  today;  chiefly  because 
they  had  not  been  affected  by  the  en- 
vironment of  civilization.  In  those  days 
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quail  were  not  the  wary  birds  the  sports- 
men of  today  encounters.  This  can  be 
j verified  by  retreating  to  some  isolated 
I wilderness  where  mankind  seldom  trav- 
els and  you’ll  find  them  quite  unlike  the 
, alert,  active  brother  whose  domain  hap- 
pens to  be  in  closer  association  with 
I civilization  and  easy  access  of  the  auto, 
f On  the  other  hand,  the  semi-domesti- 
cated  quail  that  struggle  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  country  towns  and  rear  their 
, broods,  become  even  more  unsuspecting 
than  their  widerness  kin. 

In  1908  the  writer  had  occasion  to 
I spend  the  fall  months  in  the  Greenhorn 
' Mountains  in  Kern  County,  California, 
and  it  w'as  a common  thing  to  flush  a 
. flock  of  three  hundred  or  more.  They 
would  seem  to  literally  pour  out  of  the 
thick,  brushy  ravines,  only  to  drop  into 
shelter  after  a short  spurt  of  wing.  The 
limit  bag  at  that  time  was  fifty,  today 
it  is  fifteen.  Today  it  is  real  sport  to 
get  fifteen.  At  that  time  and  place  it 
was  a matter  of  shooting  with  the  fry- 
ing-pan the  incentive.  But  the  birds 
close  to  home  are  the  ones  accessible  to 
our  week-end  holiday  and  these  are  the 
variety  of  quail  we  can  well  term 
“educated.” 

They  disappear  with  equal  alacrity  to 
the  report  of  a gun  or  at  the  approach  of 
a prowling  Bobcat;  and  quite  the  same 
sense  of  sagacity  for  instance  could  be 
applied  to  the  Bob-Whites  in  the  settled 
districts  of  Maryland,  comparable  to 
those  of  a Texas  wilderness. 

They  have  become  wonderfully 
adapted  to  the  changes  brought  about  by 
the  increasing  population,  and  in  spite 
of  the  modern  firearms,  long  open 
seasons,  big  bag  limits  and  great  tracts 
of  land,  now  cleared,  which  once  formed 
their  habitat,  they 
are  holding  their 
numbers  remark- 
ably well;  due 
chiefly  to  their 
marvelous  speed 
of  wing  and  alert- 
ness in  avoiding 
enemies,  and  in  no 
small  measure  to 
the  more  drastic 
game  laws  of  re- 
cent years  and  the 
better  observance 
of  the  same  by  the 
great  and  ever- 
increasing  hunting 
populace. 

The  Valley 
quail,  as  the 
name  implies,  is 
not  a n habitual 
dweller  of  the 
mountains,  though 
in  summer  in  such 
localities  where 
the  foothills  come 
in  abrupt  contact  with  the  Sierras  it  may 
be  found  far  above  its  regular  haunts 
and  has  been  recorded  as  high  as  eight 
thousand  feet  altitude. 

Brushy  ravines  and  rough  little 
gulches  of  scattering  tree  growth,  hills 
of  sage  brush  and  the  higher  and  rough- 


er ranges  ol  Chapparal,  verdant  valleys 
and  the  foliage  along  streams  of  the 
bottom  lands,  all  make  up  the  habitat  of 
the  California  and  Valley  quail. 

In  the  more  arid  sections  they  may 
be  found  well  out  in  the  sage  brush  ad- 
jacent to  some  little  brook.  In  such 
places  it  is  a delight,  to  hunt  them  as 

Mr.  Sheldon  is  a Sportsman-natu- 
ralist— a man  who  combines  a deep 
love  for  the  open  places  and  the 
red-blooded  sport  to  be  found  there 
with  a keen  desire  to  find  out  more 
about  the  habits  of  the  game  he 
shoots.  In  writing  this  article  he 
has  exercised  both  sides  of  his  tem- 
perament. 

there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view  and 
it  offers  more  deliberate  shooting.  But 
in  direct  opposition  to  this  a covey 
found  in  the  wooded  area  of  rough  hilly 
country  taxes  the  hunter  to  the  utmost 
and  compels  the  snap  shooting  style  of 
hunting,  which  usually  results  in  more 
bodily  exertion  than  success.  The  most 
desirable  quail  ground  is  the  open,  un- 
dulating hills  where  the  gulches  or 
ravines  are  luxuriant  of  brush  and  plant 
life,  with  just  enough  timber  to  keep 
the  birds  froip  flying  too  far. 

Several  birds  may  be  taken  from  a 
flock  before  it  has  disintegrated  and 
scattered  to  cover.  If  there  is  timber  or 
other  heavy  shelter  near  they  will  seek 
it,  while  if  all  barren  they  often  fly  to 
far  and  uncertain  places.  When  they 
have  reached  shelter,  the  hunter  should 
leave  the  locality  and  look  for  another 


covey.  The  scattered  flock  will  soon 
after  commence  to  call  and  an  hour  or 
two  will  find  them  together,  when  more 
birds  may  be  secured. 

With  all  conditions  in  favor  of  the 
hunter  it  is  often  possible  to  take  a limit 
bag  within  an  hour  or  two  from  one 
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flock  of  birds  in  the  character  of  country 
above  mentioned. 

To  hunt  quail  with  a well-broken  dog 
is  not  the  more  efficient  method,  but  is 
combined  with  such  rare  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  that  memories  of  a day  thus 
spent  are  never  apt  to  be  dimmed  with 
time.  While  a dog  is  by  no  means  essen- 
tial in  hunting  the  California  bird  there 
are  many  reasons  in  favor  of  the  dog. 
First,  from  a conservative  standpoint,  it 
is  rarely  a “dead  bird”  is  lost,  and 
wounded  birds  are  usually  reflushed  or 
picked  up,  which  obviously  procures  the 
desired  number  of  birds  with  less  de- 
stroyed or  lost. 

Then,  too,  the  birds  hold  better,  do 
not  fly  out  en  masse  as  is  often  the  case 
when  the  dog  is  absent.  Again,  when 
the  shooter  has  made  a “double”  or  per- 
haps a “triple”  (according  to  his  type  of 
gun)  and  in  fact  may  drop  a half  dozen 
birds  within  a radius  of  shotgun  range, 
he  remembers  about  where  they  dropped 
and  the  trained  dog  does  the  rest. 
Otherwise  a certain  percentage  of  the 
birds  are  never  recovered.  The  charm 
of  watching  an  intelligent,  trained  and 
experienced  dog  work — body  aquiver 
with  interest  and  excitement,  all  his  keen 
senses  attune  to  the  hunt — his  statu- 
esque figure  “at  stand”  is  in  itself  equal 
to  all  the  other  features  that  make  up 
the  sport  of  quail  shooting. 

Quail  are  to  be  found  in  various  types 
of  country,  and  to  know  w'hcre  to  find 
them  it  is  necessary  to  learn  something 
of  their  habits.  In  the  early  morning, 
for  instance,  they  can  usually  be  found 
on  the  ridges  enjoying  the  first  sunshine, 
later  working  down  to  the  lowlands  to 
drink.  This  is  not  a set  rule,  however, 
as  their  movements  depend  largely  on 
the  character  of 
country,  food  and 
water.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  they 
seek  the  denser 
growths,  well  up 
from  the  ravines, 
where  they  dust 
and  sun  themselves 
and  scratch  about 
in  leisurely  fash- 
ion. When  they 
have  been  hunted 
to  some  extent 
they  will  often 
seek  the  most  iso- 
lated brush  patch- 
es, often  near  the 
top  of  a gulch  and 
remain  in  hiding 
until  late  in  the 
day  before  moving 
out  to  feed.  While 
the  California  bird 
is  not  addicted  to 
running  as  habit- 
ually as  some  of 
the  other  Western 
forms,  he  can,  however,  he  classed  as  a 
sprinter  when  necessity  demands.  Long 
distances  are  traversed  on  the  ground 
and  it  is  not  often  they  will  take  wing 
unless  frightened.  They  are  beautiful 
little  creatures  when  seen  running  to- 
{Continucd  on  page  560) 


Male  and  female  valley  quail,  California  quail  and  Gambel  quail.  The  larger  size 
of  some  of  the  specimens  is  due  to  over-stuffing 
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Forest  and  Stream 


TRAPPING  THE  THREE  RIVER  ZONE 

ACTUAL  EXPERIENCES  OF  A TRAPPER  DURING  A PERIOD 
OF  SEVERAL  YEARS  IN  THE  WILDS  OF  NORTHERN  ALBERTA 

By  RAYMOND  THOMPSON 


AS  I look  back  over  the  years  I 
spent  as  a young  lad  I can  see 
that  I was  truly  destined  to  live 
the  life  I have  led  and  I believe 
“There  is  a Destiny  that  shapes  our 
ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  may” ; 
today  I am  not  ashamed  to  think  that  I 
have  been,  and  still  am,  a plain  hunter 
and  trapper.  When  I was  about  fifteen 
I wrote  an  account  of  a trapping  ex- 
pedition into  the  wilds  of  Canada  that 
would  make  some  of  our  fictionists  sit 
up  and  take  notice.  If  I remember 
rightly,  there  were  four  or  five  large 
“scratch”  tablets  of  that  narrative,  all 
drawn  of  course  from  a lively  imagina- 
tion largely  influenced  by  all  the  wild 
tales  I had  gobbled  up.  In  this  story 
two  of  my  chums  figured  largely,  al- 
though naturally  I was  the  big  IT.  We 
caught  silver  foxes  by  the  score,  chewed 
grizzlies’  ears  for  mere  pastime,  and 
everything  else  in  proportion  ! The  only 
living  soul  that  read  that  yarn  beside 
the  writer  was  my  youngest  sister  and 
she  has  since  confessed  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  things  she  ever 
read.  Alas  that  dreams  must  be  shat- 
tered by  realization. 

There  wasn’t  much  opportunity  for 
either  hunting  or  trapping  near  my 
home,  but  I did  hunt  and  trap  every- 
thing I could.  I 
practiced  largely 
on  the  demon  coy- 
ote and  will  say 
that  never  in  the 
wilderness  have  I 
run  across  any  ani- 
mal that  was  so 
trap  - wise  ! But 
every  trip  I made 
into  the  “scab 
lands”  east  of  my 
home  town  only 
increased  my  long- 
ing for  and  deter- 
mination to  see  the 
real  wilderness. 

Opportunity  came 
the  fall  preceeding 
my  nineteenth 
birthday.  A cou- 
sin, I.  A.  Perkins 
(better  known  as 
“Cy”),  was  work- 
ing for  a farmer 
some  fifteen  miles 
distant  from  the 
place  where  I was  working.  We  had 
just  finished  harvesting  and  while  we 
were  eating  dinner  the  lady  of  the  house 
announced  that  I was  wanted  on  the 
phone.  It  proved  to  be  my  cousin. 

“Ray,”  he  said,  “I’m  going  to  Canada, 
want  to  go  along?” 

“Sure  thing !”  I answered,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  so  that  I would 
meet  him  in  Spokane  the  following  day. 
I have  often  wondered  how  my  poor 
mother  felt,  when  without  warning  I 


Who  has  not  wanted  at  some  time 
during  his  life  to  become  a trapper? 
Even  the  man  who  owns  a large  and 
well-stocked  game  preserve  and 
whose  sport  is  secure  for  the  pro- 
verbial three-score  years  and  ten — 
even  he  envies  the  freedom  and  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  trapper. 
Read  this  story  and  you  will  feel  the 
lure  of  lonely  lands  and  the  ro- 
mance that  forever  surrounds  this 
fascinating  game. 


told  her  that  I was  going  into  the  wilder- 
ness a thousand  miles  to  the  north. 
Since  that  time  I have  received  so  many 
letters  from  young  fellows  contemplat- 
ing something  of  the  same  sort,  that  I 
have  always  urged  them  to  consider 
their  mothers  always.  However,  such 
is  life.  And  even  now  I am  figuring  on 
making  a trip  home  this  fall,  and  if  all 
goes  well  I will  again  see  my  loved  ones 
from  whom  I have  been  absent  four 
long  years.  My  years  in  the  wilderness 
have  sobered  me  and  while  I am  still  a 


very  young  man,  I can  see  how  quickly 
the  time  glides  away. 

\ /ERY  few  men  and  boys  with  trap- 
^ ping  proclivities  have  not  pictured 
to  themselves  a life  in  the  wilderness,  a 
sort  of  an  ideal  existence  and  a regular 
trappers’  paradise.  My  cousin  and  I 
were  not  exceptions  to  this  rule  and 
many  were  the  wild  fancies  of  which  we 
dreamed,  often  aloud,  as  the  train  rolled 
northward.  Our  primary  object  had 


been  to  hit  straight  for  the  Peace  River 
district.  At  that  time  there  was  a steady 
stream  of  immigrants  pouring  into  that 
part  of  Canada  and  many  marvelous  | 
tales  were  circulating  freely  in  regard 
to  the  great  opportunities  that  lie  in 
store  for  the  intrepid  settler.  We  got  all 
the  reliable  information  on  the  subject 
we  could  procure  (maps,  data,  etc.),  and 
studied  the  situation  from  every  angle.  ‘ 
Although  we  were  both  under  voting  , 
age  we  exhibited  a sound  bit  of  reason-  ! 
ing  when  we  decided  to  give  up  the  idea  j 
of  hitting  for  the  Peace  River.  We  | 
figured  that,  as  everyone  seemed  to  be 
so  crazy  about  that  part  of  the  world,  it 
would  be  a mighty  poor  place  for  a 
couple  of  greenhorns  to  steer  into.  On 
one  of  our  maps  was  a crooked,  dotted 
line,  indicating  an  old  trail  that  lead  into 
two  hundred  miles  of  wilderness  that 
lie  to  the  north  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  and  just  east  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  Not  a single  Indian 
Reserve  or  timber  claim  was  marked  on 
this  twenty  thousand  square  miles  of 
wilds  and  as  near  as  we  could  find  out 
there  were  hardly  any  trappers  in  that 
district.  The  starting  point  of  this  trail 
was  from  Edson  so  we  embarked  on  the 
G.  T.  P.,  reaching  that  point  at  the  un- 
pleasant hour  of  four  o’clock  on  the 
tenth  day  of  Oc- 
tober. 

A comparatively 
short  time  pre- 
viously we  had  left  i 
a hot  climate  and  ' 
here  the  frost  was 
thick  enough  to 
cut  with  a knife ! 
We  sat  shivering 
in  the  railway  sta- 
tion for  an  hour  or 
so  and  then  shoul- 
dered our  packs 
and  lit  out.  All  our 
worldly  posses- 
sions were  in  two  ' 
large  pack  - sacks ; 
Cy’s  weighed  eigh- 
ty-five pounds  and 
mine  ten  pounds  ; 
less.  Now  these 
were  mighty  heavy 
packs  for  young 
tenderfeet,  besides 
we  had  the  follow- 
ing weapons:  Cy  carried  a 30-30  Win- 
chester and  a Marble  Game  Getter  (a 
two-barreled  gun  using  the  44  shot  or 
ball  in  the  lower  barrel  and  the  22  in 
the  upper),  while  the  writer  toted  a 
32-30  Colt’s  on  a belt  and  a 35  Reming- 
ton auto  wherever  it  rested  lightest. 

Whenever  I think  of  the  outfit  with 
which  we  fared  forth  to  conquer  the 
unknown  I always  smile.  We  had 
enough  ammunition  to  keep  a first-class 
revolution  going  for  a year  or  two,  two 


The  author’s  cabin  on  Kimberly  Lake 
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axes,  a couple  of  blankets,  fry  pan,  tin 
plates,  knives,  forks  and  spoons,  some 
extra  clothing  and  six  traps.  “Where 
was  the  grubstake?”  I hear  you  ask. 
Well,  we  had  it  all  right — a three-pound 
sack  of  salt ! Of  all  the  prize  fools,  we 
were  a pair,  yet  our  experience  proved 
that  it  is  a mighty  hard  thing  for  a 
strong,  healthy  man  to  die  of  starvation. 


Stopping  Place  at  that  time  and  from 
them  we  learned  that  a freighter  would 
be  along  within  a few  days  to  take 
some  stuff  up  to  a trapper  at  Mile  108. 
They  told  us  that  if  we  cared  to  leave 
some  of  our  stuff  with  them  they  would 
send  it  on  up  with  this  freighter.  Need- 
less to  say,  we  were  mighty  glad  to 
leave  some  of  our  heavy  stuff,  and  thus 
greatly  lightened  went  on 
up  the  trail. 

We  saw  our  first  moose 
the  next  day  but  were 
so  dumbfounded  that  we 
let  him  depart  in  peace. 
That  night  we  camped  at 
the  deserted  Mile  20  and 
the  following  morning  Cy 
was  again  lucky  enough 
to  get  a shot  at  a cross 
fox,  which  he  floored  the 
first  crack.  It  was  in 
beautiful  fur  and  the  first 
of  this  kind  either  of  us 
had  ever  seen.  Our  next 
stop  was  at  Mile  35,  an- 
other va«:ated  stopping 
house  high  up  on  the  side 
of  Moose  Mountain.  The 


Our  first  lynx 

As  latter  events  progressed 
we  became  more  and  more 
convinced  that  Dame  For- 
tune was  looking  after  us  in 
great  style. 

Our  first  stroke  of  luck 
came  in  the  shape  of  a team 
hitched  to  a light  rig,  which 
overtook  us  about  three  miles 
out  on  the  trail.  Some 
homesteader’s  children  were 
in  it  and  they  agreed  to  take  The  pen 
our  packs  on  to  their  home, 
a couple  of  miles  further 
on.  We  had  been  resting  so  much  along 
the  way  that  it  was  then  getting  on 
toward  noon  so  we  gratefully  stopped 
at  this  settler’s  place  for  dinner.  After 
a bounteous  meal  we  felt  much  re- 
freshed and  went  on  our  way  rejoicing. 
That  evening  we  camped  near  a small 
lake.  Cy  drew  first  blood  of  our  trap- 
ping expedition  as  he  shot  a fine  mink 
at  the  outlet  of  this  little  pond.  It  was 
rather  small  but  very  dark  and  fairly 
prime.  That  night  I didn’t  sleep  very 
much  for  fear  that  a bear  would  walk 
off  with  me;  once  or  twice  I had  a bad 
nightmare  and  woke  up  shivering.  It 
was  my  first  taste  of  the  wild  and  woolly 
and  I had  some  sort  of  an  idea  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  be  safe  in  that  neck  of 
the  woods. 

We  stayed  at  this  lake  for  a couple 
of  days  and  explored  the  country  west 
of  there  but  found  it  too  low  and 
swampy  for  good  trapping,  so  decided 
to  move  on  up  the  trail.  A family  by 
the  name  of  Rose  owned  the  10-Mile 


in  which  the  black  bear  was 
caught 

timber  in  this  part  of  the 
country  w'as  fairly  heavy, 
and  had  we  but  known  it 
this  was  one  of  the  best 
marten  and  fisher'  coun- 
tries at  that  time  within 
a good  many  miles. 

The  morning  we  left 
the  35  Mile  place  I 
shot  twice  at  a big  wolf, 
right  from  the  door  of  the 
old  house,  and  I guess 
he’s  still  moving.  Game 
seemed  very  plentiful, 
large  and  small,  and  we 
often  stopped  to  throw 
stones  at  spruce  part- 
ridges (fool  hens)  and  snowshoe 
rabbits.  From  Mile  35  to  Mile  47  the 
old  trail  was  a succession  of  “up  hill 
and  down  dale,”  the  last  long  slope  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  47-Mile  Creek 
was  four  miles  long.  We  stopped  for 
dinner  here  and  then  hit  out  for  the 
Athabaska,  as  according  to  the  map  we 
had  it  was  only  six  miles  further.  The 
trail  led  down  along  Canyon  Creek,  this 


stream  emptying  into  the  river  at  the 
foot  of  another  four-mile  hill.  We  dis- 
covered the  Athabaska  to  be  a large, 
swift-running  stream. 

At  Athabaska  Crossing  we  saw  the 
first  human  since  leaving  the  10-Mile,  a 
ferryman  by  the  name  of  Jim  Hind- 
marsh  was  stationed  there  in  the  gov- 
ernment employ,  his  job  being  to  trans- 
port any  teams  or  travelers  across  on 
the  ferry.  He  proved  a most  likeable 
chap  and  in  later  years  I came  to  regard 
him  as  one  of  the  best  friends  I had  on 
the  old  trail.  Naturally  we  were  curious 
to  learn  all  we  could  about  trapping  in 
that  vicinity  and  that  night  he  gave  us 
what  later  proved  as  valuable  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  furbearers  of  that 
district.  A short  time  previously  he 
had  shot  a bear  in  a meadow  back  of 
the  Stopping  House  and  we  sampled 
some  of  it  pickled  in  vinegar.  It  was 
most  delicious. 

Hindmarsh  advised  us  that  an  old 
trapper  was  located  at  the  Baptiste 
Ferry,  only  three  miles  distant  by  pack 
trail,  and  he  hinted  that  we  might  be 
able  to  get  in  with  this  man  for  the 
winter.  Accordingly  we  set  out  the  next 
morning  for  the  Baptiste. 
“Old  John”  Anderson,  the 
ferryman,  came  across  in  re- 
sponse to  our  hail  and  took 
us  back  in  a small  boat  to  his 
cabins  on  the  north  side.  Old 
John  had  a reputation  for  be- 
ing one  of  the  worst  grouches 
that  ever  walked ; be  that  as  it 
may,  I found  him  one  of  the 
squarest  men  to  deal  with  I 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 


A  silver  fox — the  trappers’  pot  of  gold 


ing.  True,  he  was  gruff  and  outspoken 
in  his  manner  but  he  had  a number  of 
splendid  qualities  that  more  than  offset 
this  failing. 

Old  John  had  done  considerable  trap- 
ping in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  in  his 
younger  days,  and  while  he  had  done 
very  little  along  the  Baptiste  he  was 
nevertheless  thoroughly  familiar  with 
{Continued  on  page  564) 
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Forest  and  Stream 


HOW  TO  SKIN  AND  MOUNT  A FISH 

A KNIFE  WITH  RAZOR-LIKE  EDGE,  A PAIR  OF  SCISSORS  AND 
A LITTLE  PATIENCE  WILL  PRODUCE  WONDERFUL  RESULTS 


Every  angler  in  his  day  captures 
his  sockdolager  of  some  species 
or  other,  and  it  invariably  hap- 
pens to  be  gotten  in  a situation 
or  time  that  is  inconvenient  to  transport 
in  fit  condition  to  the  taxidermist;  or 
it  may  be,  if  a big  fish  were  taken,  they 
would  not  know  hoiv  to  prepare  it  for 
transportation,  especially  in  hot  weather. 
A few  are  content  to  buy  a big  trophy 
already  mounted,  and  after  a time  get 
to  fancy  it  their  own  capture  or  one 
like  what  they  really  did  get. 

I  venture  to  think,  however,  there  is 
a growing  desire  among  many  in  the 
craft  to  learn  for  themselves  its  various 
bypaths,  and  this  one — of  mounting  a 
fish,  which  may  be  done  at  a little  trouble 
to  give  a lot  of  pleasure.  It’s  easy 
enough  when  you  know  how.  I myself 
blundered  through  it  without  the  aid  of 
a taxidermist  or  books  of  instruction  on 
the  subject.  Of  course,  being  an  artist 
has  some  advantage,  such  as  shaping  the 


1 Wood  block.  Dots  show  size  to  carve 

2 Side  view  of  carved  wood 

3 Top  view  to  show  body  width 

form  of  fish  and  of  coloring.  That  is 
the  part  I hope  to  describe  in  this  paper 
in  words  and  diagrams  so  plain  and  sim- 
ple that  anyone  may  do  likewise  fairly 
well  enough. 

With  this  preliminary  we  will  now 
proceed  to  skin  the  fish ; best  done,  im- 
mediately after  its  demise,  even  at  the 
riverside,  the  only  requisite  being  a knife 
with  hlade  of  razorlike  edge  and  a pair 
of  scissors  strong  enough  to  cut  through 
fin  bones  that  lie  in  the  flesh.  It  is 
possible  for  the  work  to  be  accomplished 
after  you  get  home  or  at  the  hotel,  but 
in  a few  hours  the  skin  becomes  hard 
and  the  flesh  more  difficult  to  strip  away. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  animals  and 
birds  which  are  much  easier  to  skin 
while  the  body  is  warm. 

. Of  the  various  species  of  trout,  we 
shall  experiment  on  the  brown  trout,  be- 
cause the  skin  is  thicker,  not  so  slippery, 
and  the  scales  are  larger  than  the  brook 
or  rainbow.  Furthermore,  the  glutinous 
substance  which  covers  the  skin  does  not 


By  LOUIS  RHEAD 


How  many  times  have  you  wanted 
to  preserve  the  big  fish  you  finally 
succeeded  in  landing,  but  couldn’t 
do  so  because  you  didn’t  know  how 
to  go  about  it? 

This  article  explains  in  a clear  and 
concise  way  every  step  in  the 
process  of  game-fish  mounting  from 
the  moment  you  lift  your  prize  from 
the  water  until  it  reposes  above  your 
fireplace. 


dry  up  so  quickly  as  on  the  other  species 
mentioned. 

Your  first  care  is  to  never  mind  how 
much  the  body  flesh  is  mutilated  or  cut 
up;  your  object  is  to  strip  the  skin  with- 
out mar  or  blemish.  I know  some  an- 
glers are  content  to  just  strip  one  side 
of  the  fish  and  stitch  it  (Indian  fashion) 
on  a curved  board,  but  that  is  a job 
which  inadequately  suggests  size  and 
weight  and  does  not  produce  so  artistic 
a trophy. 

The  work  should  be  done  upon  a plank 
board.  Begin  by  cutting  out  the  eye- 
balls and  through  the  sockets  of  which 
you  drive  a good  stout  nail  which  will 
hold  the  fish  from  slipping  while  you 
do  the  work.  The  illustrated  diagram 
will  show  where  to  make  the  first  in- 
cision on  the  opposite  side  you  want  to 
show  and  the  side  which  is  least  pre- 


Top  cut  shows  stitched  half  skin 
4 Top  view  of  fish  mounted  on  board 


sentable.  Slide  the  blade  upwards  to- 
wards the  back  till  you  get  a fair  hold 
on  the  skin  and  cut  along  the  fish  till 
you  come  to  the  dorsal  fin  E,  the  bones 


of  which  go  some  distance  down  in  the 
flesh  to  join  the  backbone  ribs.  See 
and  be  careful  not  to  cut  the  skin  from 
the  fins.  After  the  entire  length  of  the 
fish  is  stripped  from  the  incision  in  back 
along  to  tail  and  head  (skull  bone),  you 
then  slide  the  blade  downwards  to  the 
belly,  which  requires  a little  more  care 
over  the  softer  flesh  than  it  does  on  the 
back.  When  you  get  to  the  pectoral 
fin  A,  which  is  at  side  near  the  gills, 
and  also  the  ventral  fin  B,  carve  around 
slowly  to  the  fin  bones,  then  cut  with 
scissors  to  be  more  free  to  cut  the  shoul- 
der bone,  which  must  be  retained  with 
the  skin  to  give  proper  form  around  the 
throat,  getting  the  inside  flesh  from  the 
bone,  working  round  under  the  throat 
as  far  as  you  can  up  the  other  side. 
Under  the  pectoral  or  throat  fin  and 
under  the  jaw  it  is  most  important  to 
have  no  cut  in  the  skin.  Leave  that  part 
to  attend  to  the  tail,  where  you  cut 
through  the  vertebrae,  the  last  ones  of 
which  is  at  the  sprout  of  tail,  where 
you  cut  through  with  the  knife  to  sever 


A Pectoral  fins,  B Ventral  fins,  C Anal 
fin,  D Caudal  fin,  E Dorsal  fins 
Dotted  lateral  line  (F)  shews  where  to 
cut  the  skin,  starting  at  shoulder  just 
above  pectoral  fin.  Fin  dots  show  where 
to  cut  bones  under  skin  from  the  flesh 
with  scissors  and  at  caudal  tail  fin,  cut 
through  backbone  with  knife 

backbone  and  flesh;  then  bend  the  tail 
down,  you  begin  to  work  back  on  the 
other  side  till  you  come  to  the  small 
fleshy  dorsal  fin  E on  the  back  and  the 
anal  fin  C below,  close  to  the  vent.  Each 
finbone,  of  necessity,  must  be  cut  with 
scissors.  However,  before  the  fins  are 
cut  you  should  take  the  fish  oft'  the  nail 
and  turn  it  over,  then  drive  the  nail  right 
through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  tail  from 
where  the  skin  has  been  stripped. 

You  now  have  the  greater  part  done 
past  anal  and  ventral  fins,  then  up  to 
the  dorsal  on  past  to  the  back  near  the 
skull.  Here  you  will  have  to  cut  away 
flesh  to  get  near  the  first  vertebrae  that 
connects  skull  with  backbone,  which 
should  be  cut  through  with  the  knife- 
blade  leaving  the  body  only  connected 
by  the  gills  and  throat  attached  to  the 
entrails. 

When  the  head  is  cut  from  backbone 
it  is  easy  to  cut  away  gill  attachment  at 
top  of  skull,  then  at  the  bottom  where 
the  gills  are  fastened  to  lower  jaw  is 
the  last  cut  to  separate  the  entire  skull 
and  skin  from  the  body.  If  you  wish  to 
have  the  body  for  food  slit  along  the 
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belly  to  vent  and  draw  out  the  entrails 
by  the  gills,  wrapping  the  body  up  in 
paper  to  be  washed  when  you  cook  it. 

if  the  fish  is  a large  one,  say,  over 
three  pounds,  you  must  break  open  the 
skull  from  the  inside  to  dig  out  the  white 
brainy  substance,  filling  the  cavity  with 
cotton  wadding  well  mixed  with  salt- 
petre, powdered  fine.  If  any  blood  is 
on  the  outside  skin,  wipe  it  off ; don’t 
immerse  the  skin  in  water.  Should  the 
work  be  done  at  the  riverside,  some  dis- 
tance from  home,  you  should  well  grease 
the  outside  skin  with  muchlin,  then  fold 
it  and  wrap  it  in  paper  or  cloth  so  that 
no  flies  get  at  it  till  you  get  home. 
When  there,  stretch  out  t’ne  skin  to  its 
proper  shape,  scattering  powdered  salt- 
petre all  over  the  inside,  then  place  a 
piece  of  oiled  paper  or  cloth,  cut  to 
shape,  between  the  skin  so  that  the  two 
sides  do  not  stick  together.  The  out- 
side skin  will  take  care  of  itself  and 
soon  dry,  but  the  skin  trophy  should 
be  placed  in  a box  tight  enough  to  pre- 
vent flies  from  getting  on  the  skin.  The 
box  may  be  kept  in  your  room  or  closet ; 
it  won’t  smell,  but  gradually  dry  up  in  a 
fairly  warm,  dry  situation.  Of  course. 


Mount  denoting  action 


it  is  far  better  to  have  the  skin  stretched 
on  the  artificial  body  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible.  In  any  event,  if  you  desire  to 
have  the  jaws  open  instead  of  shut  you 
should  at  once  prop  it  open  with  a stick 
before  the  skull  begins  to  harden,  which 
it  does  in  a day  or  two. 

'^HE  next  procedure  is  to  make  a body 
upon  which  to  stretch  the  skin.  Va- 
rious methods  for  this  have  been  used 
and  are  still  in  use.  Bodies  are  made  of 
wire  frame,  wrapped  round  with  cotton 
w'ool,  furniture  hair  stuffing  and  other 
soft  materials  built  to  shape.  Another 
method  is  to  shape  out  a plaster  cast; 
in  my  opinion,  a very  bad  method,  be- 
cause, in  time,  the  plaster  crumbles  and 
falls  away,  the  skin  will  not  stick;  then 
again,  it  makes  the  trophy  very  heavy 
unless  the  cast  is  hollow,  and  when  so 
the  slightest  knock  breaks  it. 

My  own  method,  which  has  proved 
satisfactory,  is  to  get  a piece  of  balsa 
wood,  wEich  is  twice  as  light  as  cork 
and  twenty  times  easier  to  carve.  This 
same  wood  is  used  for  life  rafts  and 
belts.  The  wood  is  so  easily  cut  that 
the  shape  may  be  made  to  fit  the  skin 


in  less  than  an  hour,  taking  care  to  mea- 
sure and  carve  from  diagram  here  given. 
The  wood  is  very  reasonable  in  price 
and  may  be  ordered  from  American 
Balsa  Co.,  50  East  42d  Street,  New  York 
City.  To  order  a piece,  say,  for  fish 
that  measures  twenty  inches  in  length, 
it  should  be  25  inches  long  by  6 inches 
high  by  4 inches  wide. 

When  the  wooden  body  is  done  you 
stretch  over  the  skin  to  get  a perfect 
fit.  If  the  skin  is  stiff  and  does  not  fit 
snug  and  tight,  you  will  have  to  immerse 
it  in  water  till  the  skin  is  soft  and  pli- 
able, then  stretch  it  tight  over  the  wood 
till  you  get  it  right.  The  skin  should 
then  be  removed  and  the  wood  given  a 
coat  of  white  shellac;  when  dry  put  on 
a coat  of  glue  to  make  fast  the  skin. 

After  it  is  properly  dry  the  trophy  is 
complete,  ready  to  be  nailed  or  screwed 
on  the  board  mount  of  whatever  shape 
is  desired — round,  oval  or  square.  The 
body  should  be  fastened  by  long  screws 
through  a small  block  of  wood  from 
the  back  of  the  board  mount.  When 
the  skin  has  thoroughly  dried  the  red 
and  blue  spots  have  become  somewhat 
dim  and  they  should  be  just  touched  and 
brightened  up  with  artists’  tube  colors. 
Cobalt-blue  mixed  with  a little  flake- 
white  for  the  blue  spots,  and  deep  orange 
crome  for  the  red  spots.  In  three  or 
four  days  the  paint  will  dry,  then  you 
apply  a coat  of  velspar  varnish  over  the 
entire  body. 

Any  taxidermist  will  supply  a pair  of 
glass  eyes  for  the  kind  of  fish  you  de- 
sire if  you  send  the  eye  socket  size. 
Don’t  varnish  over  the  glass  eyes,  but 
get  quite  close  up  so  as  to  set  them  well 
in  the  cavity.  Before  the  varnish  is 
applied  and  while  the  skin  and  fins  are 
soft  it  is  wise  to  tie  on  a piece  of  card- 
board, lined  with  oiled  paper  over  both 
sides  of  the  fins  and  tail  to  stop  them 
from  curling  up  out  of  shape,  to  be  re- 
moved when  dry,  which  will  be  in  a day 
or  two.  If  you  have  the  mouth  open  it 
should  be  varnished  inside.  The  same 
method  may  be  used  for  any  other  fish — 
bass,  pike  or  salmon — each  of  their  skins 
will  give  you  the  base  on  which  to  form 
size  and  shape. 

Instead  of  a plain,  simple  flat  fish,  the 


ingenious  angler  may  carve  the  body 
bent  in  any  attitude  he  prefers,  either 
rising  up  to  a fly  or  curved  with  head 
up  or  down  in  a fighting  position.  If  the 
wood  is  cut  to  the  right  size  that  will 
fit,  the  skin  will  go  on  the  wood  just  the 
same  as  if  it  were  cut  flat. 

'^HE  final  result  of  my  studies  is  here 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, which,  of  course,  a photo  does 
not  begin  to  show  the  beauty  of  the 
painted  background  — its  blue,  rippling 
wavelets  through  which  the  fish  is  run- 
ning. But  it  does  show  a lifelike  atti- 
tude that  carries  the  angler’s  thoughts 
back  with  vivid  realism  'to  the  most 
supreme  moment  of  the  fight — as  I think. 


no  other  mounted  trophies  have  hereto- 
fore done,  to  make  a real  combination 
of  the  fish  in  its  watery  element  painted 
with  fidelity  and  truth. 

The  skin  of  this  beautiful  rainbow 
{Continued  on  page  576) 
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FISHING  FOR  BASS  ON  HORSEBACK 

SOME  OF  THE  BIGGEST  FISH  LURK  IN  STREAMS  WHICH  ANGLERS 
FEAR  TO  APPROACH  BECAUSE  OF  THE  DREADED  RATTLERS 

By  G.  HORTON  GLOVER 


Henry  is  a Icmg-lank-clean-cut 
Florida  Cracker.  He  was  not 
always  thus,  because  some  ten 
years  ago  he  packed  up  his  be- 
longings in  the  mountains  of  Georgia 
and  emigrated  south,  settling  on  the  edge 
of  St.  John’s  Marsh. 

He  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  nothing  ex- 
cept an  alligator,  as  one  nearly  got  him 
while  he  was  passing  a scrub  palmetto 
that  was  located  a considerable  distance 
from  the  water.  There  is  no  question 
that  Henry  was  off  his  guard,  as  he  told 
me  his  feelings  were  much  disturbed  on 
account  of  dodging  a few  feet  of  well 
armored  ’gator  tail. 

Well — ! You  can’t  blame  him. 

But  this  is  not  liable  to  happen  to 
you  or  me,  as  ’gators  seldom  leave 
the  water  except  in  dog-days  and 
at  such  times  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  fish,  as  the  mos- 
quitoes are  entirely  too  numerous. 


With  the  exception  of  the  above  con- 
ditions, the  diamond-back  is  a fox.  You 
may  pass  a dozen  in  a day  and  will 
never  be  the  wiser  as  he  quietly  slips  off 
in  the  brush. 

There  are  other  poisonous  snakes  in 
this  country,  but  the  word  Diamond- 
Back  strikes  awe  into  the  very  bones  of 
most  all  of  us.  Particularly  so  in  my 
case,  as  the  local  doctor  told  me  last 
year  that  the  bite  was  always  fatal. 
Fortunately,  this  did  not  prove  correct 
of  late  as  I know  he  treated  six  cases 
that  have  recovered. 

So  with  this  in  mind,  and  Henry 
breaking  the  trail,  while  his  restless  eye 
covered  every  inch  of  the  ground 
before  us,  the  danger  was  greatly 
reduced — but  you  may  not  always 
have  a Henry  handy,  so  for  our 
mutual  satisfaction  we  decided  to 
take  a fishing  trip  that  wotdd  prac- 
tically eliminate  the  snake  danger. 


IV /|  Y car  ploughed  through  a 
sandy  road,  the  scrub  palmet- 
toes  barely  opening  enough  to  al- 
low a passage.  The  sand  became 
deeper  and  I threw  my  car  into 
second  but  as  I crossed  the  rail- 
road I was  forced  back  to  first 
speed.  The  road  now  wound 
through  a typical  pine  forest. 
Each  tree  was  decorated  with  its 
individual  turpentine  cup,  and  as 
I sped  on,  the  smoke  of  a brush 
fire  developed  before  me  its  gray- 
ish veil,  obscuring  my  passage. 

Fortunately,  the  flames  had  not 
reached  the  road  and  I plunged 
through  the  smoke  into  the  bright 
sunlit  plains  of  waving  sword 
grass.  Beyond,  a bunch  of  long- 
horned Florida  cattle  scampered 
away  only  to  stop  suddenly  and 
eye  me  curiously.  I could  now  see 
Henry  and  the  horses  partially 
submerged  in  the  sea  of  pulsating 
grass.  I pushed  on  to  our  meeting- 
place  as  a razor-back  or  two  slip- 
ped off  the  trail  with  almost  human 
grunts  of  disapproval. 

“Good  morning,  Henry,”  I said 
as  the  car  drew  up.  “Glad  to  see 
you.  Was  none  too  certain  of  the 
trail  out  here ; besides  the  fire 
nearly  cut  us  off.” 

‘‘Thought  you  would  have 
trouble,”  he  replied,  “suppose  we 
will  have  to  go  back  another  way,” 
he  mused  as  he  inspected  the 
smoke  cloud. 

Henry  helped  me  on  with  my 
snake-proof  leggins,  and  after 
swinging  into  the  saddle,  he 
handed  me  my  casting  rod. 

“Well ! this  beats  w a 1 k i n g . 
Some  of  them  would  open  their 
eyes  if  they  could  see  us  going 
{Continued  on  page  559) 


NOW  Henry  often  told  me  a 
rattler  or  any  kind  of  snake 
was  the  least  of  his  troubles,  yet 
this  was  hard  for  me  to  believe  as 
one  could  not  help  noticing  that  he 
never  took  a step  without  his  alert 
and  ever-shifting  eyes  first  scan- 
ning the  locality.  Besides,  he  car- 
ried a small  bottle  that  contained 
the  essence  of  a Georgia  herb  that 
he  believed  was  a cure  for  snake 
bites. 

“It  smells  just  like  a mad  rattler, 
and  is  a sure  antidote,”  he  confided 
as  he  removed  the  cork,  allowing 
the  sickening  smell  of  musk  to 
permeate  the  atmosphere.  Even  if 
Henry  did  have  his  little  bottle  I 
took  no  chances  while  in  the  brush, 
as  my  hypodermic  and  a fresh 
solution  of  potassium  permangi- 
nate  were  always  safely  deposited 
in  my  pocket. 

When  you  get  struck  by  a snake 
it  is  nearly  always  because  you 
are  off  your  guard,  or  did  not  see 
it  in  time.  This  is  more  liable  to 
happen  as  one  travels  the  brush, 
where  snakes  are  comparatively 
rare  and  one  becomes  careless,  so 
when  you  do  run  across  a dia- 
mond-back all  the  advantage  is  in 
his  favor  as  on  most  occasions  he 
is  coiled  and  ready  to  strike. 

There  are  times  when  a snake 
is  too  lazy  to  bother  about  any- 
thing, such  as  after  eating  a rabbit 
or  other  animal,  and  is  sleepily  di- 
gesting it  while  basking  in  the  sun. 
The  hot  trail  is  a favorite  spot  on 
such  occasions  and  it  is  advisable 
to  watch  your  step.  Again  in  the 
shedding  season,  it  is  supposed  that 
it  becomes  partially  blind,  and  will 
viciously  strike  at  any  moving  ob- 
ject that  comes  near  it. 


The  cast — he  has  struck — and  is  landed 


Mr.  Glover  has  struck  a new  stunt 
in  the  age-old  game  of  fishing  that 
is  at  once  unique  and  fascinating. 
Read  how  he  came  to  evolve  an 
idea  that  we  predict  will  be  popular 
with  the  ever-increasing  army  of 
fishermen  who  are  swinging  to  the 
South  each  winter  for  the  sport  that 
the  ice-bound  waters  of  the  North 
deny  them  for  a season. 
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AN  ASSEMBLAGEOFFOSSILS 

WHILE  on  a fishing  trip  this  summer, 
I was  attracted  by  a clear  pool  in 
a stream  and  took  a plunge.  While 
wading  out  my  foot  was  lacerated  by 
some  sharp  object  which  I discovered  to 
be  the  shark  tooth,  No.  5 in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  Having  my  curi- 
osity aroused,  I started  hunting  along  the 
bed  of  the  stream  and  soon  found  the 
collection  illustrated.  I have  had  the 
specimens  identified,  which  indentifica- 
tion  I give  herewith.  Numbers  1,  2,  3., 
4,  5,  6,  19,  26  and  29  teeth  of  a pre- 
historic shark-like  fish.  Numbers  7,  10, 
11,  16,  18,  22,  23,  27,  28  and  30,  the  same, 
different  species.  Numbers  12,  13,  14, 


A mastodon’s  tooth 


15,  a third  species.  9,  tooth  of  prehis- 
toric alligator-like  reptile ; 20,  piece  from 
tail  of  extinct  sting  ray;  21,  tooth  of  ex- 
tinct beaver;  24,  milk  tooth  of  the  three- 
toed horse,  from  which  our  modern 
horses  have  descended ; 25,  same  as  20 ; 
32,  unidentified  vertebra;  8 and  31,  stone 
formations.  The  prize  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, was  the  mastodon  tooth  illustrated 
in  the  above  photograph.  This  tooth  is 
4j/2  inches  long. 

The  sharks  and  rays  are  salt-water 
fishes.  The  mastodon  a land  mammal, 
the  ’gator  a fresh-water  reptile.  How 
did  all  these  fossil  remains  find  their  way 
into  the  bed  of  a fresh-water,  spring-fed 
stream  in  the  center  of  the  state? 

Herbert  C.  McKay,  Florida. 

Mastodon  has  been  found  in  several 
localities  in  Florida,  also  three-toed 
horses.  Beaver  I do  not  recall,  hut  it  is 
recorded  from  South  Carolina.  Shark 
teeth  are  common,  and  I have  seen 
crocodile  and  sting  ray  from  various 
localities  in  the  state. 

The  association  of  land,  fresh-water 
and  marine  animals  is  paralleled  in  the 
fossil  fauna  from  the  phosphate  beds 
near  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  is  explained 
as  due  to  their  being  washed  out  from 
different  formations,  some  fresh-water, 
others  marine,  not  of  the  same  age.  In 
the  Charleston  phosphates  the  land  ani- 
mals are  from  a Pleistocene  formation, 
the  marine  animals  from  one  or  more 


tertiary  formations.  They  have  been 
dredged  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
all  apparently  mixed  together. 

W.  D.  Matthew. 


THE  TROUT  OF  CALIFORNIA 

By  Dr.  Barton  Warren  Evermann 

"^HERE  are  in  California  many  more 
or  less  enthusiastic  followers  of 
good  old  Isaak  Walton,  who  more  than 
240  years  ago  wrote  “The  Compleat 
Angler,  or  The  Contemplative  Man’s 
Recreation;  being  a Discourse  of  Fish 
and  Fishing  not  unworthy  the  perusal 
of  most  Anglers,’’  a most  delightful  book 
which  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
one  who  thinks  himself  an  angler.  And, 
according  to  the  State  Game  and  Fish 
Commission,  there  are  150,000  of  them 
in  California ; at  any  rate,  that  is  the 
number  of  anglers’  licenses  bought  and 
paid  for  in  California  last  year. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the 
number  of  our  people  who  enjoy  “wet- 
ting a line’’  in  lake  and  stream,  and  who 
hie  themselves  at  least  once  a year  to 
the  mountains  in  quest  of  the  festive  and 
ofttimes  elusive  trout  constitute  no  small 
army  of  hopeful  beings. 

They  are  out  for  trout  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Salmon  family — the  Salmon- 
id^ — the  most  important  family  of  fishes 
in  all  the  world;  a family  of  more  than 
a hundred  different  species  and  kinds. 
In  it  are  found  all  the  various  kinds  of 
salmon,  trout,  charr,  whitefish,  lake  her- 
ring, and  that  strange  fish  of  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  the  far  north,  the  inconnu. 

This  family  of  fishes  is  restricted  in  its 
distribution  to  northern  waters.  No 
species  is  found  south  of  the  Equator, 


and  only  one  or  two  as  far  south  as  the 
thirtieth  parallel.  One  occurs  in  the  San 
Pedro  Martir  Mountains  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, one  well  down  in  the  mountain 
streams  of  Chihuahua,  and  a third,  the 
Eastern  Brook  Trout,  southward  in  the 
Alleghenies  to  northern  Georgia.  North- 
ward in  America,  Europe  and  Asia, 
various  species  extend  as  far  as  fresh- 
water streams  and  lakes  are  found. 

One  of  the  motives  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  men  who  founded 
Forest  and  Stream  fifty  years  ago 
was  that  the  magazine  should  culti- 
vate a refined  taste  for  natural  ob- 
jects and  this  department  has  come 
down  through  the  years  steadfastly 
holding  to  that  precedent. 

Most  of  the  species  are  strictly  fresh- 
water forms,  spending  all  their  lives  in 
streams  or  lakes.  Among  these  are  all 
the  whitefishes  and  lake  herrings,  and 
most  of  the  trout  and  , charrs.  Others, 
such  as  the  salmons,  and  some  of  the 
charrs  and  trouts,  are  anadromous ; that 
is,  they  spend  most  of  their  lives  in  the 
sea  where  they  grow  rapidly,  and  come 
into  freshwater  only  at  spawning  time 
to  deposit  their  eggs. 

Some  of  the  species,  as  the  Eastern 
Brook  Trout,  the  Atlantic  Salmon,  and 
the  five  species  of  Pacific  Salmon,  spawn 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  on  a falling  tem- 
perature ; that  is,  when  the  water  is  be- 

(Continued  on  page  538) 


A remarkable  assemblage  of  fossils  found  in  one  place 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a healthful  interest  in  outdoor 
recreation,  and  a refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 
August  14,  1873. 

GAME  CAN  BE  SAVED 

WHEN  you  hear  a man  say,  “The  game  must  go,” 
think  of  Pennsylvania.  When  you  hear  the  pes- 
simist acclaim  that  in  five  years  the  settling  up 
of  the  country  will  have  wiped  the  game  from  the  local- 
ity in  which  he  lives,  remember  what  Pennsylvania  has 
done. 

Nearly  four  score  years  ago  Frank  Forester  predicted 
that  in  1900  there  would  be  no  game  shooting  in  Amer- 
ica. Surely  he  was  wrong,  and  we  believe  that  calamity 
howlers  of  to-day  are  just  as  badly  mistaken. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Pennsylvania  was  shot  out. 
To-day  the  gunners  of  that  state  are  furnished  with  a 
brand  of  sport  that  cannot  be  equaled  in  many  states, 
and  she  has  not  only  furnished  the  game,  but  Pennsyl- 
vania has  gone  farther  and  furnished  her  citizens  with 
a place  to  shoot. 

The  public  shooting-  ground — game  refuge  idea  has 
conclusively  proved  its  worth  in  that  state.  The  Penn- 
sylvania game  commission  has  accomplished  wonderful 
results  by  establishing  game  refuges  throughout  the 
state.  In  every  instance  public  shooting  grounds  are 
provided  in  the  surrounding  country  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sportsmen.  The  commission  has  brought  the  game 
back  to  the  point  where  any  law-abiding  citizen  may 
enjoy  a day  afield  with  a reasonable  assurance  of  suc- 
cess. Pennsylvania  with  the  upland  game  has  done  for 
her  citizens  what  the  Public  Shooting  Ground — Game 
Refuge  Bill  will  do  with  migratory  species  for  the 
sportsmen  of  the  nation. 

According  to  a recent  report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Game  Commissioners,  the  gunners  of  that 
state  last  year  killed  nearly  5,000  buck  deer,  500  black 
bear,  over  4,500  wild  turkey,  325,000  ruffled  grouse,  over 
15,000  ring-necked  pheasants , 50,000  bob-whites  and 
over  35,000  woodcock,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  shoot- 
ers of  the  Keystone  State  killed  3,600,000  rabbits. 

Without  taking  into  consideration  the  migratory  wa- 
terfowl and  shore  birds  killed,  think  what  the  meat  value 
of  the  game  taken  in  this  one  state  is  worth.  Take  that 
figure  only  as  interest,  because  it  represents  the  yearly 
crop,  capitalize  this  at  6 per  cent.,  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  value  of  the  wild  game  in  Pennsylvania 
to-day. 


Any  state  is  fully  justified  in  protecting  and  caring  for 
the  game  within  its  borders  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
food  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  benefit  accruing  to  the 
citizen  who  secures  health  of  mind  and  body  by  an  occa- 
sional day  afield. 


CAREFUL  HANDLING  OF  FIREARMS 

SUPPORT  of  the  movement  for  careful  handling  of 
firearms  by  New  Jersey  sportsmen  has  cut  gunning 
accidents  in  that  State  to  a minimum  annual  record. 
The  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  a few  years  ago,  began 
its  “safety  first”  campaign  for  hunters,  and  the  results 
have  been  far-reaching.  A sort  of  esprit  de  corps  has 
been  built  up  among  hunters  and  the  man  who  handles 
a gun  in  a way  that  would  menace  his  own  safety  or  that 
of  others,  is  quickly  frozen  out  of  a hunting  party  by  the 
other  members. 

“Don’t  shoot  until  you  see  your  game  distinctly,”  is 
a rule  which  the  commission  insists  that  every  gunner 
should  remember  in  the  field.  The  man  who  points  his 
gun  and  presses  the  trigger  before  he  is  absolutely  sure 
what  he  is  firing  at  should  not  be  tolerated  by  decent 
sportsmen.  He  menaces  the  life  of  other  persons  and  he 
is  a potential  law  violator,  for  even  if  he  misses  a human 
being,  he  may  be  killing  protected  game. 

Other  good  points  to  remember  might  be  enumerated 
as  follows : 

Never  load  your  gun  until  you  are  ready  to  hunt. 
Never  carry  it  loaded  in  trolley  cars,  trains,  automobiles 
or  other  vehicles  and  never  leave  it  loaded  around  the 
house.  Remove  the  shells  the  moment  you  stop  hunting. 
Never  lean  your  loaded  gun  against  a tree  or  fence. 
Never  point  a gun  at  another  person  in  jest.  It’s  the 
“didn’t  know  it  was  loaded”  gun  that  plays  a ghastly 
joke  on  the  pointer  and  pointee. 

Never  jump  a ditch  or  climb  a fence  with  a gun  unless 
the  shells  are  removed.  Never  draw  a gun  through  the 
fence  with  the  muzzle  toward  you. 

Never  rest  on  the  muzzle  of  your  gun — unless  you  are 
seeking  eternal  rest.  Never  poke  the  muzzle  of  your  gun 
* into  the  ground  unless  you  are  anxious  to  see  a barrel 
explosion  a few  inches  in  front  of  your  nose  the  next 
time  you  press  the  trigger. 

Never  “hog”  all  the  game.  Never  kill  more  than  you 
can  immediately  use.  You,  yourself,  may  want  to  go 
gunning-  next  year. 

Never  fail  to  kill  the  tramp  cats  you  find  in  the  woods 
and  fields.  They  prey  upon  birds  valuable  to  the  farmer 
and  destroy  much  young  game. 

Never  hesitate  to  report  to  wardens  or  the  State  Fish 
and  Game  Commission,  in  confidence,  all  violations  of 
the  game  laws.  These  laws  must  be  enforced  to  con- 
serve game  for  the  benefit  of  all  sportsmen. 

Never  grow  too  old  to  enjoy  a day’s  sport  with  rod 
or  gun. 


TRAPPING  SKUNKS 

SINCE  the  day  when  man  first  began  to  adapt  the 
skins  of  wild  animals  to  his  own  use,  few  have  been 
held  in  such  universal  disrepute  and  derision  as  the 
skunk.  His  name  has  been  a symbol  of  all  that  is  base 
and  inglorious. 

But  of  late  years  all  this  has  changed.  Those  who 
once  shunned  him  the  most,  now  dog  his  footsteps  and 
with  bait  and  scent  and  gun  seek  to  capture  him. 

Eormerly  an  object  to  be  avoided  at  all  hazards,  to- 
day his  soft  black  coat  has  come  to  represent  a definite 
prize,  a source  of  many  dollars  in  the  bank,  and  comforts 
in  the  home.  Over  a million  dollars  annually  is  paid  by 
the  large  fur  houses  simply  for  the  roughly  dried  skins. 
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To  satisfy  this  demand,  men  and  boys  throughout  the 
continent  are  turning  their  energies  toward  trapping  this 
odorous  little  animal.  And  he  is  very  easy  to  trap  for 
he  is  not  clever,  and  his  trail  extends  from  the  warm 
swamps  of  the  Southland  to  the  Arctic  snows.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  utterly  fearless,  and  practically  semi-domes- 
tic, as  he  often  nests  under  barns  and  other  outbuild- 
ings, and  sometimes,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  in- 
habitants, under  dwellings. 

Seldom  found  far  from  human  habitation,  he  prefers 
for  his  home  little  holes  and  dens  in  gravelly  ridges,  and 
frequently  even  makes  a woodchuck’s  burrow  his  own. 
For  food,  he  prefers  insects,  birds,  grubs,  eggs  and  poul- 
try, and  he  is  very  fond  of  any  carrion  he  may  obtain. 

In  Northern  regions,  his  fur  is  ready  for  trapping  by 
November  1st,  as  a rule,  and  continues  so  until  the  mid- 
dle of  March.  ^ Farther  south,  in  warmer  climates,  this 
period  reaches  from  December  1st  until  March  1st.  As 
the  skunk  starts  shedding  about  March  15th,  he  should 
never  be  trapped  after  that  date. 

In  trapping  skunks,  the  preferable  way  is  to  locate 
their  dens,  as  many  as  twelve  or  fourteen  sometimes  be- 
ing found  in  a single  den.  Once  found,  the  den  should 
not  be  destroyed,  as  that  removes  it  as  a source  of 
revenue  from  future  occupants.  The  inmates  should 
either  be  trapped,  or  else  smoked  out,  when  they  may 
be  clubbed  or  shot. 

In  setting  a trap  at  the  entrance  of  a den,  it  should,  if 
possible,  be  placed  just  inside  the  entrance,  with  the 
jaws  lengthwise  of  the  hole.  Thus  the  skunk  is  com- 
pelled to  step  between  the  jaws.  If  he  steps  over  them, 
when  the  trap  is  sprung  the  jaw  itself  will  sometimes 
throw  his  leg  clear.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  bait  in  a 
trap  so  set. 

If  a clear  and  well-defined  trail  is  found  leading  away 
from  a den,  several  baited  traps  should  be  set,  and  scent 
will  be  found  a valuable  aid.  In  fact,  a good,  strong, 
concentrated  scent,  easy  to  carry  and  use,  will  always 
justify  itself.  This  may  be  home  made,  or,  if  desired, 
especially  valuable  ones  may  be  obtained  most  reasona- 
bly from  the  large  fur  companies. 

The  best  traps  for  skunk  are  Nos.  1 and  Ij/^.  Besides 
the  neighborhood  of  dens,  other  good  places  for  sets  are 
between  the  hollow  logs,  and  in  any  natural  or  artificial 
enclosure  to  which  the  skunk  may  be  attracted  by  scent 
or  bait. 

While  the  intelligence  of  the  skunk  does  not  demand 
particular  care  in  setting,  it  is  always  wise  to  observe 
due  precautions,  as  often  a fox  or  other  more  valuable 
fur  bearer  may  be  trapped. 


SNOW  AND  FORESTS 

OUR  forests  and  trees  have  many  enemies,  of  which 
fires  and  man  with  his  destructive  lumbering  are 
the  worst.  Next  in  importance  are  probably 
sheep  grazing,  windfall  and  snow.  Landslides,  floods, 
insects,  fungus  diseases  and  lightning  have  also  caused 
much  serious  damage.  The  enemies  of  the  forests  may 
be  classed  as  natural  and  artificial.  It  is  plainly  evident 
that  it  is  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  guard  against 
most  of  the  natural  enemies  of  our  forests,  but  it  is  a sad 
fact  that  the  greatest  destructive  agents  of  our  wood- 
lands are  of  artificial  or  human  origin.  Forest  fires  and 
destructive  lumbering  have  probably  done  more  to  bring 
about  the  present  depleted  condition  of  our  forests  than 
any  other  agencies. 

Snow  as  an  assistant  in  the  work  of  forest  depletion 
is  generally  of  minor  importance  but  collectively  it  be- 
comes a'  serious  enemy  of  the  forests.  Generally  the 
damage  is  more  marked  in  the  coniferous  forests,  and 
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among  the  younger  trees.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
coniferous  trees  retain  their  foliage  during  the  winter 
and  younger  trees  of  all  kinds  are  more  easily  bent 
down  by  the  weight  of  the  snow.  Hardwoods,  as  oak, 
maple  and  chestnut  are  also  injured  but  generally  less 
seriously. 

A heavy  snow  loads  down,  crushes  and  breaks  off  the 
tops  of  the  young  trees  and  often  breaks  off  large  limbs 
and  branches  from  the  older  trees.  If  the  snow  lies  for 
some  time,  the  trees  which  are  bent  over  will  seldom 
straighten  and  the  injured  trees  must  be  removed. 
Mountain  roads  and  trails  become  almost  impassable  for 
teams  and  automobiles  because  of  the  many  trees 
crushed  to  the  ground  and  hanging  over  the  roadway. 

Not  only  do  forest  trees  suffer  from  snow  injury  but 
likewise  ornamental  and  shade  trees.  In  the  case  of 
small  evergreen  lawn  trees  as  pine,  spruce,  fir,  cedar  and 
arbor  vitae  preventive  measures  can  and  should  be  taken, 
if  the  trees  are  to  be  kept  from  becoming  misshapen  and 
probably  permanently  injured.  Shake  the  snow  from 
the  trees  occasionally  and  do  not  allow  it  to  lie  any  great 
length  of  time. 

With  most  shade  trees,  a remedial  measure  can  be 
adopted  when  the  trees  are  pruned  in  the  spring  or  fall. 
If  no  large  crotches  or  forks  are  allowed  to  form  in  the 
trees  and  the  growth  is  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  one 
central  shaft  or  limb,  or  the  longer  branches  shortened 
so  that  they  will  not  exert  too  great  a leverage,  the  losses 
from  this  injury  may  be  reduced  to  a minimum.  Shade 
trees  having  brittle  wood  or  weak  crotches,  as  the  soft 
or  common  Red  Maple,  the  Silver  Maple  and  the  Caro- 
lina Poplar,  are  much  more  liable  to  this  injury  than 
those  with  tough  wood,  as  the  Oaks  and  Elms,  and  there- 
fore need  much  more  pruning. 


’WHERE  BIRDS  SPEND  THEIR  WINTERS 

INVESTIGATIONS  on  the  status  of  birds  in  their 
winter  homes  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey  in  connection  with  administra- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  protection 
of  birds  migrating  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. That  many  of  these  birds  winter  in  South  America 
may  be  surprising  to  some,  but  it  is  known  to  be  the 
case.  Valuable  material  collected  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Wetmore,  of  the  survey,  who  recently  returned  after  a 
year’s  absence  in  Argentina,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay, 
during  which  he  studied  the  status  of  our  migratory 
birds  in  those  countries,  will  throw  much  light  on  the 
subject. 

Among  our  more  familiar  birds  that  Dr.  W^etmore 
observed  in  South  America  was  the  well-known  barn 
swallow  that  ranges  with  flocks  of  native  swallows  in 
open  country.  Many  of  the  species  encountered  were 
shore  birds  found  through  the  marshy  pampas  or  on  the 
coastal  mud  flats ; some  were  found  to  winter  well  north 
in  the  Tropics  and  others  to  travel  as  far  south  as  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  Among  our  game  birds  seen  in 
Argentina  and  elsewhere  were  the  golden  plover  and 
pectoral  sandpiper. 

That  Eederal  protection  of  migratory  birds  is  proving 
a success  is  recognized  by  the  majority  of  sportsmen 
and  nature  lovers.  Ducks,  geese,  and  other  migratory 
game  birds  have  not  only  increased  in  number,  but  have 
reappeared  in  sections  where  they  had  not  been  seen 
for  many  years.  Recently  there  have  been  a number 
of  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  arranging  treaties 
with  countries  in  Latin  America  for  protecting  migra- 
tory birds,  similar  to  that  with  Great  Britain.  One  of  the 
objects  of  Dr.  Wetmore’s  trip  was  to  secure  information 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  such  action. 


THE  BARNEGAT  SNEAKBOX 

SO  many  amateur  builders  have  asked 
for  some  dope  on  the  old  sneak  box 
that  we  have  jumped  without  pre- 
liminaries from  the  flat  to  the 
round-type  of  boat  in  our  aim  to  please. 
By  departing  somewhat  from  the  usual 
construction  there  will  be  little  difficulty 
for  the  man  who  has  already  built  one 
of  the  flat-bottom  craft. 

The  boat  shown  here  is  a development 
of  the  original  sneak  box  which  was 
purely  a hunting-boat  to  which  in  time  a 
sail  was  added  merely  for  ease  in  getting 
to  the  shooting-grounds.  The  boats  of 
later  years  have  had  more  attention  paid 
to  their  sailing  qualities  and  many  of 
them  have  never  been  used  for  anything 
else ; several  yacht  clubs  even  have  spe- 
cial racing  classes  for  them.  The  boat 
here  offered  is  of  this  type  with  addi- 
tional depth  enough  so  that  one  can  tuck 
his  legs  under  the  deck,  make  up  a bed 
on  the  floor  and  spend  the  night  aboard. 

I have  cruised  many  hundreds  of  miles 
in  just  such  a boat  and  would  cbeerfully 
start  off  for  a week  or  so  in  this  one. 
Possibly  I would  spend  more  thought  on 
the  equipment  because  I think  more  of 
comfort  now  than  twenty  years  ago,  but 
we’ll  leave  the  matter  of  equipment  until 
we  have  built  the  boat. 

First  we’ll  need  a plank  for  a building 
form,  which  should  be  2"  by  8"  by  14 
feet.  Also  a couple  of  extra  pieces  to 
pad  up  the  ends.  Then  we  will  want  a 
straight  grained  strip  of  yellow  pine  or 
spruce  y-2."  square  and  16  feet  long;  and 
another  one  about  Ya!'  square  and  six 
feet  long.  Be  sure  one  edge  of  the  plank 
is  straight  and  square  a line  across  it  at 
every  foot.  Call  one  end  0 and  number 
the  lines,  the  other  end  of  the  plank  be- 
ing 14.  Set  off  on  each  line  the  distance 
as  marked  in  Fig.  1 which  also  shows 
the  filling  pieces  at  ends  of  the  plank. 

Now  with  some  slender  brads  nail  the 
Yi"  square  strip  (which  is  called  a bat- 
ten) to  the  plank  so  that  one  edge  of  it 
touches  each  of  the  points.  Stand  off 
and  look  at  it  from  each  end  and  if  it 
seems  to  be  a smooth  curve  draw  along 
the  edge.  If  a hump  shows  anywhere 
take  it  out,  even  if  you  have  to  move  the 
batten  away  from  one  of  the  points. 
There  will  probably  be  less  than  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  error  and  it  may  be 
that  by  setting  the  batten  a little  above 
one  point  and  a little  below  the  next 
there  will  be  less  than  a sixteenth  error. 
This  is  up  to  your  own  eye  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  get  it  right. 

When  it  is  right,  remove  the  batten 


E are  depending  upon  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  our 
old  correspondent  Nessmuk  to 
make  this  department  worthy  of 
his  name.  No  man  knew  the  woods 
better  than  Nessmuk  or  wrote  of 
them  with  quainter  charm.  Many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camp- 
ing and  “going  light”  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States 
Army;  his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
we  hope  that  all  good  woodsmen 
will  contribute  to  this  department 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and  trail- 
tested  contrivances.1 — [Editor.] 


and  cut  the  plank  down  to  the  line,  cleat- 
ing  the  end  fillers  solidly  in  place.  The 
plank  will  then  look  like  Fig.  2.  This  is 
next  to  be  firmly  fastened  about  2 feet 
above  the  floor  somewhat  like  a saw- 
horse as  in  Fig.  3 and  is  now  called  the 
building  stocks.  When  set  up,  the  lower 
line  of  the  plank  should  be  level  and  we 
are  ready  to  go  ahead  with  some  of  the 


actual  boat.  The  first  piece  is  the  keel. 

This  is  made  from  an  oak  plank  Y" 
thick,  5"  wide  and  16  feet  long.  If  you 
cannot  get  white  oak,  yellow  pine  is  next 
best.  Strike  a center-line  with  a chalk 


line  and  diaw  it  in  with  pencil;  then  lay 
out  the  lines  as  shown  in  Fig.  4 and  cut 
the  keel  to  shape.  Cut  carefully  the  two 
mortices  for  the  posts  o^the  centerboard 
case. 

Next  comes  the  sternboard  or  tran- 
som, made  from  Y"  oak  and  laid  out  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  This  is  fastened  to  the 
keel  by  the  oak  knee  shown,  the  bevel 
of  which  should  be  taken  from  the 
stocks,  so  that  the  transom  will  stand 
plumb. 

The  nose  piece  is  the  next  problem  and 
should  be  cut  from  a good  solid  chunk 
of  oak,  about  8 inches  wide,  3 inches 
thick  and  7 inches  long.  Fig.  6 shows 
several  views  of  this.  It  is  to  take  the 
fastenings  of  the  various  pieces  at  the 
bow  and  hold  them  together.  The  rab- 
bet takes  the  keel,  the  first  two  planks 
and  the  deck.  The  exact  shape  of  the 
round  at  the  end  is  unimportant.  Suit 
yourself. 

WE  are  now  ready  to  get  out  the 
frames  and  we  start  by  making  a ' 
set  of  paper  patterns.  Get  some  sheets 
of  fairly  heavy  cardboard  which  comes 
28  inches  by  36  inches  or  thereabouts.  ; 


Now  look  over  the  little  table  given  in 
Fig.  7 which  furnishes  all  the  dimen- 
sions for  laying  out  the  frames.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  know  something 
about  boatbuilding,  I will  say  that  this  is 
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not  a table  of  offsets  but  is  especially 
arranged  for  those  who  don’t  know.  Fig. 
9 shows  how  it  is  used. 

We  draw  a centerline  near  one  edge 
of  the  sheet  of  cardboard,  and  measur- 
ing 6 inches,  12  inches,  18  inches  and  24 
inches  out  from  the  centerline,  draw 
lines  parallel  to  it.  Near  the  bottom 
draw  a line  cutting  them  all  and  perpen- 
dicular to  them  which  makes  the  base- 
line. Now  let  us  draw  Frame  No.  7. 
Looking  at  the  table  we  find  Frame  No. 
7 is  2^/2  inches  wide  at  keel,  so  we  lay 
this  off  from  the  centerline  along  the 
baseline.  We  find  that  at  six  inches  out 
it  is  yi  inch  high,  so  we  lay  this  off  from 
the  baseline  along  the  six-inch  parallel. 
At  12  inches  out  it  is  1 5/16  inches  high, 
at  18  inches  out  3 inches  high  and  at  24 
inches  out  6 3/16  inches  high,  so  we  lay 
these  off  on  the  proper  parallels.  Then 
we  find  that  it  is  30  inches  wide  at  the 
rail,  so  we  lay  this  out  along  the  base- 
line and  from  this  point  we  lay  out  the 
height  at  rail  which  the  table  says  is 
1234  inches.  We  now  lay  our  34-mch 
square  batten  on  the  points  and  if  fair 
draw  in  the  line.  Hold  the  batten  either 
with  weights  or  nails. 

This  is  the  shape  of  the  outside  of  the 
boat  at  this  point  and  we  must  allow  for 
the  plank  which  is  inch  thick,  so  we 
lay  off  this  distance  all  along  the  line 
and  draw  in  another  curve,  remembering 
that  the  inside  of  the  keel  is  straight  and 
parallel  to  the  baseline.  Now  our  frame 
is  to  be  134  inches  deep,  so  we  lay  this 
off  and  draw  it  in.  In  this  case  we  con- 
tinue the  curve  to  the  centerline  as  it  is 
not  wise  to  leave  a sharp  inside  corner 
to  the  frame  as  it  makes  a fine  place  for 
it  to  break. 

By  moving  up  a few  inches  and  draw- 
ing another  baseline  there  is  room  to  lay 
out  another  frame  and  we  continue  until 
we  have  patterns  for  the  whole  thirteen 
which  we  can  then  cut  out.  The  frames 
themselves  are  cut  from  ^-inch  thick 
oak  with  as  much  long  grain  as  possible 
in  each  one.  There  should  be  two  of 
each  pattern.  Number  them  as  soon  as 
made  so  as  to  not  mix  them  up. 

We  next  require  a floor  timber  to  con- 
nect the  two  parts  of  each  frame.  A pat- 
tern for  this  can  be  drawn  from  the 
frame  pattern,  reversing  it  for  one  side. 
The  top  is  flat  and  parallel  to  the  base 
and  the  depth  about  234  inches  at  the 
centre.  The  longest  will  be  about  40 
inches  and  the  shortest  about  8 inches. 

The  table  in  Fig.  8 gives  the  shape  of 
the  deck  beams  and  is  used  in  the  same 
way.  Beams  No.  7 to  No.  13  are  cut 
from  the  same  pattern  and  vary  only  in 


width.  They  are  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  frames,  i.  e.,  y^-inch  by  134 
inches.  The  table  gives  the  shape  of  one 
side  of  the  beam,  but  the  pattern  should 
be  drawn  so  that  the  entire  beam  can  be 
cut  in  one  piece. 

When  all  the  pieces  are  cut  we  are 
ready  to  put  them  together.  Fig.  10 
shows  all  the  parts  of  one  unit  and  Fig. 
11  shows  them  put  together.  The  floor 
is  screwed  to  the  two  parts  of  the  frames 


and  the  deck  beam  fastened  to  the  ends 
of  the  frames.  Before  putting  in  the 
screws  lay  the  parts  together  and  check 
them  for  width  and  height.  You  can 
lay  out  a baseline  and  centerline  on  the 
floor  to  aid  in  this  work. 

We  can  now  clamp  the  keel  tempo- 
rarily in  place  and  fit  the  bottom  pieces 
of  the  centerboard  casing.  These  must 
be  shaped  so  as  to  fit  tightly  to  the  keel 
and  should  be  fastened  through  the  keel 
with  long  screws.  A piece  of  cloth 
soaked  in  th-ick  wet  paint  laid  between 
them  and  the  keel  will  make  the  joint 
tight.  The  posts  should  also  be  laid  in 
thick  paint  and  the  whole  outfit  well  fas- 
tened together. 

While  the  keel  is  on  the  stocks  the 
transom  and  knee  can  be  checked  up  and 
the  forward  end  cut  off  to  fit  the  nose 
piece,  after  which  take  down  the  keel 
and  fasten  all  these  parts  together  in 
wet  paint. 

Next  the  keel  can  be  fastened  to  the 
stocks  with  some  heavy  screws  or 
lag  screws  (don’t  forget  to  plug  these 
holes  when  you  take  the  finished  hull  off 
the  stocks)  and  we  are  ready  to  set  up 
the  frames.  Take  No.  7 and  set  it 
roughly  in  position  with  the  floor  side 
toward  the  stern.  You  will  note  that 
the  botom  has  to  be  beveled  off  a bit  so 


that  the  frame  can  rest  on  the  keel  and 
stand  plumb.  Then  try  it  again.  It 
should  be  square  to  the  centerline  of  the 
boat  and  the  centerline  of  frame  and 
keel  should  coincide.  Fasten  it  with  two 
screws  through  the  keel  into  the  frames. 
Next  it  should  be  leveled  up  so  that  the 
rail  heights  are  the  same  level  line.  A 
shore  or  short  stick  nailed  to  the  frame 
near  the  rail  and  to  the  floor  will  hold 
this.  Fasten  the  forward  frames  in  the 


same  way.  The  after  frames  differ  in 
that  the  floor  side  faces  forward. 

The  centerboard  will  interfere  with 
one  frame  which  will  have  to  be  cut  out 
to  slip  over  the  case.  It  is  fastened 
through  the  keel  like  the  others  and  also 
fastened  to  the  case  by  corner  blocks. 

It  will  stiffen  the  skeleton  if  we  screw 
in  the  stringers  outlining  the  cockpit, 
which  are  ^4-inch  by  I34  inches.  Their 
location  is  shown  in  the  drawings.  After 
this  we  can  plank  up  the  hull. 

The  planking  is  54  inch  thick,  cypress, 
cedar,  or  pine.  We  need  two  planks  8 
inches  wide  and  16  feet  long.  We  clamp 
one  of  these  temporarily  to  the  frames 
against  the  keel.  Note  that  it  does  not 
touch  the  keel  except  at  one  or  two 
points,  so  set  your  dividers  to  the  widest 
open  space  and  mark  this  off  on  the 
plank  at  each  frame.  Then  take  off  the 
plank,  run  a batten  through  the  marks, 
cut  it  out  and  try  the  fit  again.  When 
you  have  a good  fit,  lay  off  the  plank  to 
about  five  inches  wide  at  Frame  No.  7, 
two  inches  wide  forward  and  three 
inches  at  the  stern.  Lay  on  the  batten, 
mark  and  saw  it  out.  Try  the  ])lank  on 
the  other  side  and  if  it  fits,  cut  the  sec- 
ond like  it.  Screw  to  the  frames  with 
three  fastenings  in  eacli. 

The  next  plank  must  be  fitted  in  the 
{Continued  on  page  554) 
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DOWN-STREAM  WITH  “RE- 
VERSE” DRY  FLIES 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream: 

At  the  end  of  my  article  published  in 
April  Forest  and  Stream  it  was 
stated  I would  briefly  describe  the  new 
“Reverse”  dry  fly  which  I invented  for 
down  swift  stream  fishing  to  obviate  the 
many  difficulties  experienced  in  casting 
up-stream  in  our  rough,  tumbling  waters 
■ — an  absolutely  foolish  method — blindly 
copied  from  British  anglers  whose  fish- 
ing is  done  on  streams  of  an  entirely 
different  character  than  our  own. 

In  the  many  pools  of  rough  water  that 
form  conflicting  currents  that  invariably 
contain  more,  and  larger,  trout,  they 
very  often  defy  our  best  efforts,  because 
it  is  hard  to  make  successful  casts  to  the 
exact  location  of  the  fish  with  a cocked 
fly.  In  some  parts  the  water  is  too  deep, 
or  perhaps  too  rough,  or  swift  cross 
currents  instantly  drag  the  fly  away 
from  the  spot  where  fish  lie.  After 
numerous  trials  I found  out  it  would  be 
a simple  matter  to  tie  a reverse  fly,  in 
contrast  to  the  English-made  dry-fly 
method,  by  fishing  a more  practical  way 
suited  to  our  own  streams,  by  working 
the  artificial  fly  downstream,  cocked  in 
a natural  manner,  jauntily  floating  with- 
out drag,  down  the  runways  exactly  like 
the  natural  insect  with  little  or  no  effort 
in  casting.  Indeed,  a perfect  duffer  can 
just  drop  it  on  the  surface  and  let  it 
float  along  till  grabbed  by  the  fish. 

It  was  obviously  impossible  to  do  so 
with  the  regulation  dry-fly  as  now  tied, 
which  would,  of  course,  float  tail  first,  or 
backwards,  down  stream.  I conceived 
the  idea  to  tie  a reverse  dry  fly — that  is, 
with  head  tied  over  the  bent  shank  of 
the  hook  instead  of  being  tied  with  the 
head  at  the  hook  eye,  so  that  neither 
angler  or  fish  could  tell  the  difference 
from  the  regular  dry  fly,  except  that  it 
floats  down  stream  head  first  like  the 
natural  insect,  which  the  dry  fly  does 
not  when  cast  upstream. 

When  using  the  reverse  fly,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  make  a long  cast.  It  can 
be  dropped  lightly  on  the  water,  then  let 
out  sufficient  line  to  enable  it  to  float 
free  along  the  water  flow,  carefully 
guiding  it  over  where  trout  are  feeding, 
or  supposed  to  be. 

At  early  season,  when  the  water  is 
above  normal,  with  hard  heavy  wading 
the  down  stream  reverse  method  will 
certainly  furnish  such  easier  fishing  that 
a raw  amateur  will  find  success. 

The  conservative  dry-fly  expert  may 
perhaps  be  at  first  doubtful  of  this  new 
theory,  but  if  he  will  tie  several  of  his 
favorites  and  make  a trial  under  the 
conditions  here  suggested,  it  will  prove 
a revelation  to  him  which  it  has  already 
done  to  the  alert  and  discriminating 


anglers  of  the  middle  and  far  western 
States  who  are  unstinted  in  praise  of  the 
method.  It  is  not  intended,  nor  is  it 
wise  to  discard  the  regular  dry  fly  for 
the  reverse,  but  simply  use  it  in  certain 
difficult  situations.  Such  situations  in 
wet  fishing  down  stream  when  you  see  an 
abundant  rise  of  insects  floating  down 
past  you  on  the  surface  of  rippling  or 
perhaps  rough  water.  The  wet  cast 
should  be  immediately  discarded  and  re- 
placed with  a single  reverse  fly  and 
allowed  to  float  down  over  the  surface 
in  front  for  a distance,  then  whipped  off 
and  recast — working  it  to  places  where 
you  see  trout  sucking  in  the  natural  in- 
sects. 

I predict  the  reverse  fly  will  take  a 
prominent  position  with  the  trout  angler, 
to  afterward  become  a permanently  suc- 
cessful method.  Tackle  dealers  at  pres- 
ent do  not  carry  this  fly  in  stock,  but 
when  they  become  known  they  will  be  in 
great  demand,  from  the  success  in  get- 
ting trout  to  rise  and  the  pleasure  they 
give. 

The  four  patterns  I have  tied  are 
the  Shadfly,  Cowdung,  Yellow  Sally  and 
Marsh  Brown,  which  are  quite  sufficient 
to  use  for  the  first  half  of  the  season. 
Specimens  of  each  pattern  can  be  had 
from  the  writer  for  anglers  to  copy  or 
they  can  make  any  favorite  fly  to  suit 
their  fancy. 

Louis  Rhead,  New  York. 


SIMPSON’S  SHACKBOAT 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

DERMIT  me  to  remark  that  the  “shack- 
boat”  described  by  Mr.  Dwight  S. 
Simpson  in  your  September  issue  would 
be  practically  ideal  for  tripping  the 
great  southern  rivers.  The  model  is 
very  nearly  that  of  the  “jon-boat,”  with 
the  cabin  added.  A boat  like  this  would, 
I know  from  experience,  do  finely  on 
such  streams  as  the  Tennessee  (and  on 
the  lower  Clinch,  Holston,  French  Broad, 
etc.),  and  many  a river-man  has  come 
down  the  Lower  Mississippi  in  a far  less 
trustworthy  and  comfortable  craft. 

Any  one  desiring  to  trip  the  great 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  might  well 
consider  this  shack-boat  craft.  With  an 
outboard  motor  it  should  be  an  inter- 
esting lake  boat,  though  decidedly  too 
interesting  in  wide,  windy  waters. 


Most  ideas  on  house-boats  are  on  too 
grand  a scale.  Twenty-four  feet  is  long 
enough  for  river  tripping,  and  many  a 
shanty  on  the  river  was  on  a 16-foot 
scow  hull.  Streams  like  the  Red,  Ar- 
kansas, Yazoo,  Cumberland,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  Wabash,  Ohio,  and  I don’t 
know  how  many  others  offer  wonderful 
and  inexpensive  trips  to  those  who  dis-  ' 
cover  them.  The  trips  down  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Mississippi,  which  I made 
for  Forest  and  Stream  twenty  years 
ago  remain  vivid  and  delightful  memo- 
ries, and  my  wonder  is  that  more  sports- 
men do  not  undertake  weeks,  or  months, 
even  full  seasons  on  our  long  and  re- 
markable streams. 

Raymond  S.  Spears, 

New  York. 


WHAT  DID  HE  SEE? 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

\Y/E  had  been  still-fishing  all  morn- 
YV  ing  on  an  inland  lake  and  had 
caught  no  fish.  Overhead  the  clear  blue 
sky  was  giving  place  to  a few  scurry- 
ing wisps  of  storm  cloud;  we  knew  that 
rain  was  not  many  hours  off.  At  some- 
one’s suggestion  we  pulled  up  anchor, 
reeled  in  our  lines,  and  started  trolling 
in  a circuitous  homeward  journey.  The 
faint  lapping  of  the  water  against  the 
sides  of  the  boat,  the  droning  of  insects 
in  the  trees  and  grass  inshore,  and  the 
indescribable  hum  of  some  distant  and 
unseen  machine  lulled  us  into  a drowsy 
state,  and  we  gazed  idly  at  the  wake  of 
our  boat  or  about  the  landscape  at  the 
rapidly  darkening  foliage;  all  nature 
was  adrowse.  Suddenly,  as  I leaned 
over  the  side  of  the  gunwale,  I caught 
a glimpse  of  bottom  and  several  sleek 
bass  and  I gave  a subdued  and  quick 
order  to  back  water  and  to  come  to 
anchor. 

Every  fresh-water  pond  has  its  “hum- 
mocks,” as  we  call  them — shallow,  un- 
dulating back-water  acres  that  become 
partly  dry  in  August  until  the  lush  grass 
appears  above  the  surface  and  the  san- 
dy or  gravelly  bottom  is  easily  visible. 
It  was  in  such  a spot  that  we  suddenly 
and  quietly  came  to  anchor.  Naturally 
we  began  at  once  to  rig  our  bait-casting 
rods  and  our  fly  rods  for  a little  sport. 
I began  casting  and  recasting,  but  with- 
out the  least  luck,  and,  becoming  by  that 
time  somewhat  lazy  and  indifferent,  I 
again  leaned  over  the  gunwale  on  the 
shady  side  and  looked  down  to  see  what 
had  become  of  the  fish  I had  seen,  and 
continued  gazing  down  into  the  clear 
waters  ancl  watching  the  clear  bottom 
sparkling  with  white  sand  and  shining 
with  brilliant  green  grass  and  other  veg- 
etable growth.  All  of  a sudden  I caught 
sight  of  a large  black  bass  motionless. 
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except  for  the  swift  and  almost  in- 
visible flipping  of  his  lateral  fins  or 
flippers — hovering  without  motion  above 
a circular  concavity  in  the  sand  in  which 
rested  several  smaller  and  very  youth- 
ful offspring.  The  nest,  if  it  can  be 
truly  called  a nest,  was  about  one  foot 
in  diameter  and  not  over  two  inches 
deep  at  the  center,  at  most  a shallow 
saucer  of  spotless  sand  in  which  hov- 
ered, like  their  parents,  the  small  fry. 

Having  been  a hen  fancier  I argued 
by  analogy  that  this  sandy  concavity 
was  a bass’s  nest;  and  certainly  would 
have  convinced  my  companions,  who 
were  now  quite  aware  of  what  I saw, 
of  the  correctness  of  my  conjecture,  had 
I been  able  to  point  with  triumph  at  eggs 
in  the  nest  and  a bass  cackling  with 
pride  over  her  achievement. 

In  sober  truth  I confess  to  having 
seen  this  unusual  sight ; but  for  the  life 
of  me  I know  not  the  exact  nature  of 
what  I saw.  My  companions  will  swear 
to  having  seen  what  I describe,  and  to 
having  seen  independently  several  other 
“nests”  and  their  families.  Now,  For- 
est AND  Stream  readers,  WHAT  DID 
I SEE? 

G.  E.  Jensen, 
Conn. 


OVER  THE  SHOULDER 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

Accounts  of  foxes  running  off 
with  back  loads  of  game  recently 
published  in  Forest  and  Stream  recall 
one  of  my  earliest  of  memories.  It  must 
have  been  all  of  sixty  years  ago  that  my 
grandmother  at  the  farmhouse  in  Con- 
necticut suddenly  made  an  exclamation 
which  took  me  to  the  window  in  a hurry. 

A red  fox  was  running  toward  the 
swamp  with  a goose  thrown  over  his 
back,  his  head  turned  somewhat  to  the 
left  side  as  he  held  the  neck  of  his  quar- 
ry, while  the  body  of  the  goose  rested 
at  an  angle  across  his  back  in  such  a 
way  that  it  was  probably  off  the  ground 
for  the  most  part.  At  any  rate  it  was 
not  underfoot  and  the  fox  was  making 
off  at  a fairly  good  pace  on  second 
speed.  Geese  and  foxes  average  about 
the  same  in  weight. 

The  kitchen  door  was  opened  prompt- 
ly and  the  farm  dog  rushed  after  the 
fox  with  the  effect  of  making  him  drop 
his  load.  Tooth  marks  of  the  fox  as  I 
remember  were  found  at  the  junction  of 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  goose. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  foxes 
an  occurrnce  of  two  mornings  ago  may 
be  worth  relating.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
softening  effects  of  city  life  I like  to  run 
down  for  a jump  in  the  river  on  my 
country  place  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  about 


six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  stream 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  house.  My  ducks  were 
not  far  away  on  a little  island  as  Billy 
Airedale  and  I ran  down  across  the 
lawn. 

After  taking  a plunge  and  quickly  get- 
ting out,  meanwhile  making  remarks  ap- 
propriate to  frosty  weather,  Billy  Aire- 
dale suddenly  jumped  toward  a little 
hemlock  tree  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn 
with  a loud  bark.  Out  bounced  a big 
red  fox  that  floated  away  across  the  gar- 
den like  a sailing  bird.  He  had  doubt- 
less been  watching  the  ducks  and  in  all 
probability  his  sense  of  humour  prompt- 
ed him  to  remain  in  the  hemlock  only  a 
few  yards  away  when  he  saw  that  Billy 
Airedale  and  I were  not  thinking  of 
foxes  and  were  evidently  not  after  him 
as  we  ran  across  the  lawn.  I don’t  doubt, 
however,  that  a pair  of  very  sharp  eyes 
and  a sharp  nose  had  been  aimed  very 
directly  at  me  all  of  the  while. 

Robert  T.  Morris, 

New  York 


RECORD  STURGEON 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream: 

HERE  is  a report  in  this  locality  that 
there  have  been  sturgeon  caught  in 
the  Snake  River,  Montana,  that  weighed 
as  high  as  1,500  lbs.  Kindly  tell  me  if 
you  have  any  record  of  a fish  of  that 
size  caught  in  a fresh-water  stream. 
Thanking  you  for  any  information  you 
can  give  me,  and  best  wishes  for  Forest 
and  Stream. 

R.  C.  Hurley,  Montana. 

A 1,500-Z&.  sturgeon  is  not  an  impossi- 
bility, but  the  largest  American  sturgeon 
of  zvliich  zve  can  find  definite  record 
zveighed  1,000  lbs.  It  measured  10  ft. 
5 in.  long  and  zvas  taken  in  the  Columbia 
River  in  1911.  [Editors.] 


TOO  MANY  SMELT 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

C EVERAL  years  ago  Onota  Lake, 
^ Pittsfield,  Mass.,  was  stocked  with 
landlocked  salmon.  At  the  same  time  a 
quantity  of  smelt  were  also  introduced 
to  serve  as  food  for  the  salmon.  They 
probably  did  while  the  salmon  lasted, 
but  the  latter  also  proved  to  be  an  ideal 
food  for  the  pickerel  already  in  the  lake 
so  that  no  sportsman  ever  made  a catch 
of  salmon.  In  the  meantime  the  smelt 
multiplied  enormously  so  that  although 
there  are  many  pickerel,  large  perch 
and  large-mouth  bass  in  the  lake  to-day 
they  are  so  “fed  up”  that  it  is  almost 


impossible  to  catch  a worth-while  mess 
of  any  kind  of  fish. 

The  state  fish  and  game  commission 
therefore  allowed  the  local  Angler’s 
Club  to  attempt  the  extermination  of 
the  smelt.  This  has  been  accomplished 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
every  spring  for  a period  of  about  one 
week  the  smelt  run  up  the  brooks  every 
night  about  ten  o’clock  for  the  purpose 
of  spawning.  Near  the  mouth  of  every 
brook  entering  the  lake,  except  one, 
there  was  placed  a screen  which  effect- 
ively prevented  the  fish  from  passing 
up  the  brooks  to  the  spawning  pools.  In 
this  one  brook  the  screens  were  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a V,  with  the 
apex  of  the  V pointing  up-stream  but 
left  open  about  18  inches  so  that  when 
swimming  up  the  brook  all  the  fish 
would  be  forced  to  pass  through  this 
opening.  About  fifty  yards  farther  up- 
stream another  screen  was  placed  direct- 
ly across  the  brook,  completely  closing 
it,  so  that  all  smelt  that  passed  into  the 
long  pool  between  the  two  screens  were 
trapped.  Millions  of  smelt  were  thus 
impounded  and  dipped  out  by  game 
wardens  who  distributed  the  fish  to  all 
who  cared  to  make  a midnight  trip  to 
the  brook.  After  each  night’s  run  the 
bottom  of  the  pool  was  raked  over  to 
destroy  whatever  spawn  may  have  been 
deposited. 

A.  II.  Scott,  Mass. 


THE  “BASSINE”  STORY 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream  : 

A FEW  years  ago  I had  the  pleasure 
of  catching  in  Lake  Mahopac  two 
large,  small-mouthed  bass,  one  weighing 
five  the  other  five  and  one-half  pounds. 
These  bass  made  their  home  under  a 
launch  that  was  anchored  in  front  of  the 
Thompson  House.  An  incident  occurred 
just  after  I had  landed  the  last  fish 
about  which  I told  many  of  my  friends, 
and  they  have  insisted  on  my  publishing 
the  story.  Here  it  is: 

Disciples  of  Sir  Isaac  Walton,  who 
lived  at  Lake  Mahopac,  and  those  visit- 
ing there,  would  daily  try  their  luck  on 
these  two  fish  without  success.  Some 
of  the  would-be  fishermen  would  lie  on 
their  stomachs  on  the  launch  for  hours, 
trying  to  snare  or  induce  them  to  bite 
by  placing  bait  in  front  of  them.  Others 
had  offered  them  all  the  newest  and  most 
tempting  kinds  of  bait ; in  fact,  I am  told 
that  every  conceivable  kind  of  bass  bait, 
artificial  and  natural,  had  been  offered 
them,  but  they  still  remained  in  their 
home  unhooked. 

I saw  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  and 
said  to  him : “Would  the  people  be  pro- 
voked if  I should  catch  one  of  these 
(Continued  on  page  556) 


In  January 

The  Monster  Bear  of  Alaska,  by  John  D.  Thees — tells  how  a record  brown  bear  was  bagged  last  spring  on  the  Alaska 
Peninsula. — Hunting  and  Fishing  Presidents,  by  Alexander  Stoddart,  gives  some  interesting  sidelights  on  what  the 
outdoors  meant  to  some  of  our  greatest  statesmen.  How  Big  Fish  Should  Be  Landed,  by  G.  Horton  Glover,  and 
Methods  of  Winter  Fishing,  by  Robert  Page  Lincoln,  will  interest  fishermen.  Black  John,  by  /.  Z.  McConnell. 
a great  dog  story.  Where  to  Go  in  January — tells  the  sportsman  what  he  wants  to  know.  Sixteen  additional  pages. 
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RABBIT  SHOOTING  GUNS  AND  LOADS 

A WIDE,  EVEN  SPREAD  OF  MEDIUM-SIZED  SHOT  IS  DESIRABLE 
FOR  SUCCESS  WHEN  HUNTING  THE  ELUSIVE  COTTONTAIL 


For  a good  many  years  past,  rabbit 
shooting  has  been  the  principal 
field  shooting  where  quail  and 
grouse  have  become  scarce,  or 
where  they  have  been  placed  on  the 
song-bird  list.  From  one  to  three  mil- 
lion rabbits  are  annually  shot  in  each 
of  several  of  the  more  thickly  populated 
Eastern  states.  They  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  game-bag  for  thousands  of 
hunters,  yet  the  idea  still  persists  in 
many  places  that  anything  in  the  way 
of  a gun  or  load  is  good  enough  for  rab- 
bit shooting. 

Full-choke  duck  or  trap  guns,  left 
over  from  duck,  quail,  trap  or  even 


Over  the  fence  to  the  next  field 


goose  shooting  are  all  turned  loose  on 
the  inoffending  cottontail.  The  result  is 
often  a hard-luck  tale  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  hitting  rabbits  in  the  brush,  a 
line  or  two  about  blowing  two  or  three 
of  them  into  shreds  and  a general  howl 
that  rabbit  shooting  isn’t  what  it  ought 
to  be.  The  reason  is  rather  obvious. 

Cottontail  rabbit  shooting  should,  from 
the  standpoint  of  guns  and  ammunition, 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes : rab- 
bit shooting  with  rabbit  dogs,  and  rabbit 
shooting  without  dogs.  The  latter  should 
include  all  miscellaneous  rabbit  shoot- 
ing that  occurs  while  hunting  quail, 
grouse,  pheasants,  woodcock,  squirrels 
and  even  ducks. 

When  hunting  with  dogs,  especially  if 
some  of  the  dogs  are  fox  hounds  and  are 
very  fast,  the  hunter  will  frc(|ucntly  be 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  making  very 
long,  hard  shots  across  a hollow,  along,  a 
ravine  or  possibly  across  a stream  or 
swamp. 

This  requires  a moderately  close- 


By  C.  S.  LANDIS 

shooting  barrel  and  heavy  shot.  A 
charge  of  3%  drams  of  powder  and 
ounces  of  No.  4 chilled  shot  is  a great 
favorite  for  this  style  of  work  in  the 
hills  and  mountains  where  I have  done 
most  of  my  rabbit  hunting.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  hunter  will  often  kick  up  a 
rabbit  w’hile  moving  along  after  his  dogs 
to  save  a shot  from  being  taken  in  by 
another  hunting  party,  and  then  his 
game  is  usually  badly  mangled. 

A heavy  duck  load  will  blow  a rabbit 
all  to  pieces  if  it  is  hit  inside  of  15 
yards,  and  up  to  25  or  30  yards  the  leg 
bones  will  be  so  badly  splintered  that 
the  best  of  the  meat  will  be  rendered 
unfit  for  the  table. 

A double  gun,  bored  improved  cylin- 
der right  and  three-fourths  or  full  choke 
left  and  loaded  with  No.  6 or  / j/2  chilled 
shot  in  the  right  barrel  and  5’s  or  4’s 
in  the  left,  is  a good  combination  to  use 
with  fast  dogs.  It  takes  care  of  both 
the  close  and  long  shots.  A modified 
choke  pump  and  6’s  is  about  as  near  as 
we  can  come  to  it  with  a single  barrel. 

'^HE  beagle  hound  is  to  my  mind  the 
ideal  rabbit  dog.  The  rabbit  seldom 
runs  very  far  ahead  of  a beagle,  most 
of  the  shots  are  between  25  and  45  yards, 
and  the  game  is  generally  cleanly  killed 
after  providing  the  maximum  of  sport — 
and  noise.  Of  what  use  is  a fire  with- 
out a general  alarm  and  a mad  race  of 
the  city’s  whole  fire  department?  With 
a beagle,  ideal  rabbit  shooting  conditions 
are  provided.  Moderate  range,  a swift- 
ly-moving mark  and  you  know  about 
when  to  look  for  it. 

An  improved  cylinder  and  strong. 


Read  this  article  carefully.  It  con- 
tains some  practical  advice  that  will 
change  that  “tough  luck”  alibi  you 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  framing 
up  to  tell  your  friends  while  you 
were  walking  home  after  a long  day 
afield  in  quest  of  the  alert  little 
cottontail. 


modified  double  or  a modified  choke  re- 
peater loaded  with  3 or  3j4  drams  of 
smokeless  and  1J4  ounces  of  No.  6 shot 
make  the  ideal  combination.  Of  course, 
there  are  a few  extra  long-range  shots 
and  a few  close-range  shots  at  rabbits 
that  w'ere  almost  stepped  upon,  but  the 
average  is  just  right  for  6’s.  The  mod- 
erately wide,  evenly-distributed  pattern 
of  the  modified  choke,  when  filled  with 
1 or  154  ounces  of  6’s,  is  just  right  to 
make  the  proper  distribution  on  a rabbit 
which  ordinarily  presents  a vital  mark 
about  6 inches  long  by  4 inches  high. 

While  a couple  of  slow  - working, 
howling  beagles  provide  the  maximum 
excitement  in  rabbit  shooting,  still  the 
man  who  hunts  them  without  a dog  has 
his  share  of  fun.  For  one  thing,  he  gets 
a better  idea  of  what  constitutes  a “dog’s 
life”  after  he  has  tramped  the  briars 
and  brush  for  a couple  of  days  than  he 
ever  had  before.  He  probably  gets 
more  fun  out  of  the  actual  shooting 
when  it  occurs  unexpectedly  and  sud- 
denly than  when  much  of  it  occurs  after 
{Continued  on  page  569) 
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For  Christmas! — Buy  him  a gun  he  will  be  proud  to  own!  The  men  who  know  guns  are 
buying  the  new  Marlin  rifles  and  shotguns — because  we  have  used  our  50  years  of  service 
and  knowledge  of  shooting  requirements  to  develop  the  most  up-to-date  guns  in  the  world! 


22  Repeating  Rifles 


For  you! — for  him! — for  her! — Everybody  needs  a .22  Repeater — the 
universal  rifle — for  rabbits,  squirrels,  hawks,  crows,  foxes  and  all  small 
game  and  target  shooting. 


The  fundamental  requirements  in  a .22  repeater  are:  Accuracy— the 
Ballard  rifling  has  made  Marlin  accuracy  famous;  good  sights,  to  get  ^ 
full  benefit  of  accuracy — Marlin  .22’s  are  the  only  repeaters  reg- 
ularly  furnished  with  the  superior  Ivory  Bead  sights;  side  ejec- 
tion,  the  modern  construction — all  Marlin  rifles  and  shotguns 
have  side  ejection;  standard  24-inch  Barrels — we  make 
no  guns  with  stubby,  sawed-off  barrels. 

You  need  standard  length  buttstocks — no  short 

length,  cheap-looking  buttstocks  are  used  on 

any  Marlin  guns;  the  rifle  must  be  a take- 

down,  for  convenience  in  carrying  and  ^ 

cleaning — these  Marlin  repeaters 


Marlin  Guns  are 
better  — but  they 
cost  you  less  than 
other  guns.  Note 
our  prices  1 ^ 


cartridges.  Retails, 
Model  No.  38 — The 


premier  .22  hammerless  rifle. 
^ Instantaneous  take-down.  The  rifle  it’s  so  easy  to  take 
II down.  Built  right.  Perfectly  proportioned  and  balanced. 
I The  rifle  gun-lovers  are  buying.  Handles,  I 5 Short,  1 2 
i Long  or  1 0 Long-rifle  cartridges.  Retails,  Round  Barrel, 
$21.50;  Octagon  Barrel,  $23.50. 

Model  No.  39 — The  only  .22  Lever  Action  Repeater  on  the 
market.  The  gun  the  professional  and  expert  shooters  use 
and  endorse.  The  best  made  .22  rifle  in  the  world. 
Handles,  25  Short,  20  Long  or  18  Long-rifle  Cartridges. 
Retails,  $26.50. 


Model  20 
Retails 
$19.50 


See  the  complete  Marlin  line  at  your  dealer’s — 
Give  us  your  dealer’s  name.  Send  now  for  catalog 
and  pamphlets  fully  illustrating  and  describing  all 
Marlin  Repeating  Rifles  and  Shotguns. 


Model  38 
Round  Bbl, 
$21.50 

Octagon  Bbl. 
$23.50 


Address  Dept.  S-84 


Model  39 
Retails 
$26.50 


New  Haven,  Connecticut 


In  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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Forest  and  Strea& 


MAKE  IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


They  Last 
a Lifetime 


With  Hunier  One-Trigger 
and  Automatic  Ejector 
Its  the  Complete  Gun 


Ask  your  dealer  for 

“The  Gun  that  Speaks  for  Itself” 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  3 1 9 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  Inc. 

FULTON,  N.  Y. 

McDonald  & linforth 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives 

Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Export  Office:  5 State  St.,  New  York  City 


SMITH  GUNS 


Marvelous 
Book  Sent 


FREE 


You  can  now  learn  Taxidermy,  the 
wonderful  art  of  mounting  birds,  an- 
imals, tanning  skins,  etc.  Learn  at 
home,  by  mail.  The  free  book 
tells  how.  Mountvourovm  trophies.  Dec- 
orate home  and  den.  Hunters,  trappers 

nature  lovers,  you  Tieed  taxidermy. 

tereshne,  fascinating,  bigprofits.  Join 
our  school.  66,000  students.  Success 
guaranteed.  Get  our  free  book  with- 
out dS^i^i..?end  no htnow— today. 

>rmu  Cfi  n/l  x>i  A 


- .-r  -.j  out  Send  nohtnolo— today. 

N.W.  School  of  Taxidermy  68  MElwood  Bldg..  Omaha.  Mpb^ 


Special  only  $29.00 


O.  K.’ed  and  purchased  in 
quantities  by  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  Well  finished, 
considering  the 
price.  Built  to 
shoot  right  and 
stand  as  much 
use  as  the  most 
expensive  gun. 
Most  durable 
lock  ever 
put  in 
g u n - 
first  lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times. 


Every 
gun  proof- 
tested  with  an 
extreme  load. 

A standardized 
gun  built  only 
in  20-ga.  28  in., 

16-ga.  28  in.,  and 
12-ga.  28  and  30  in.  with 
14  in.  stock  and  about2jg  in. 
drop.  A Lefever  won  the  world’s 
championship  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  London.  Lefever  haa 
stood  for  service  and  durability 
for  over  50  yrs.  Write  for  Cataloiue 

Lefever  Arms  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


DUCKS  IN  OLD  RICE 
FIELDS 

{Continued  from  page  533) 

marsh,  however,  soon  opened  before  us. 
Pulse-stirring  sounds,  moreover,  were 
borne  to  me  over  the  grassy  bank.  A 
lusty  old  mallard  was  warning  his  com- 
panions of  my  approach.  He  told  them., 
I know,  that  trouble  was  brewing  for 
the  Salt  Pond  ducks  that  day.  Then,  to 
show  them  that  he,  as  least,  had  no  idea 
of  furnishing  any  of  the  amusement,  he 
rose  with  a noisy  clatter  of  wings  and 
left  for  parts  unknown. 

We  hauled  over  the  hank  a little 
further  on  and  there  was  our  pond. 
Sam,  accustomed,  of  course,  to  the  sight 
of  many  ducks,  seemed  unmoved  by  the 
picture  before  us.  I might  exaggerate 
if  I said  there  were  a thousand  ducks 
in  that  little  pond;  again  I might  he 
falling  short  of  the  number.  At  all 
events,  there  was  a downright  heap  of 
ducks.  Our  blind  lay  on  the  opposite 
hank — easily  reached  from  the  check- 
hank,  so  I made  my  way  around  on  foot, 
leaving  Sam  to  pole  the  skiff  across. 

It  had  been  a long  paddle  and  we  were 
somewhat  late.  Already  Brayton  had 
opened  the  ball.  Chapman  and  Spears 
had  doubled  up  this  morning  and  were 
carrying  on  a fusilade  at  the  other  side 
of  the  marsh. 

Many  of  the  ducks  we  had  moved 
from  our  pond  were  still  sailing  about  in 
detached  bunches.  I could,  I am  sure, 
have  made  a very  decent  bag  on  my 
walk  around  to  the  blind.  The  flocks 
were,  for  the  most  part,  too  large  to^ 
shoot  into,  however,  and  I steeled  my- 
self to  patience,  waiting  for  Sam  and 
the  decoys. 

Would  he  never  come?  Was  I to 
tramp  up  and  down  that  bank  indefi- 
nitely, with  the  banging  of  other  men’s 
guns  in  my  ears  and  myriads  of  ducks 
passing  over  my  head?  At  last!  the 
swish  of  the  paddle,  the  crackle  of 
crushed  saw-grass  and  Sam  heaves  in 
sight  around  the  bend. 

Out  go  the  decoys;  first  the  wooden 
ones,  then  a half  dozen  live  mallards, 
tugging  fiercely  at  their  anchors  as  Sam 
drops  them  overboard.  I note  that  Sam 
keeps  one  eye  on  me  as  he  hurries  with 
the  decoys,  and  I reassure  him  some- 
what by  standing  my  gun  in  the  corner 
of  the  blind  while  he  finishes  setting  out. 

T early  found  that  Salt  Pond  was,  for 
that  day  at  least,  distinctly  a mallard 
rendezvous.  Other  varieties  of  duck, 
sprig,  gadwall,  now  and  then  a spoon- 
l:)ill  or  hlue-wing,  passed  by  the  edge  of 
my  blind;  hut  invariably  they  had  busi- 
ness elsewhere  and  merely  gave  my  lay- 
out a good  look  over.  But,  ye  gods ! 
the  mallards ! How  they  poured  into 
that  pond ! By  the  time  our  stage  was 
set  and  ready,  a great  number  of  ducks 
had  already  settled  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  open  water.  These  T made  Sam 
rout  out  at  the  start.  They  swept  over 
me,  past  me — almost  through  the  top  of 
my  blind,  and  T will  always  recall,  with 
a certain  satisfaction,  that  I let  that 
avalanche  of  mallards  pass  over  me 
without  raising  gun  to  shoulder.  “Don’t 


shoot  into  the  big  hunches” — had  I been! 
stupid  enough  to  want  to,  the  unwrittei 
law  of  the  Merry  Bell  marsh  must  havi 
stopped  me,  after  all.  My  reward  cami' 
quickly.  In  my  “duck  diary”  I hav(‘|, 
written  the  epitaph  of  three  mallards  ir‘ 
these  terse  terms : ^ 

“3  Mallards.  Right  and  left — loading 
and  dropping  third  with  choke  hi.  at  6( 
yards.” 

The  way  of  it  was  this : I turned  mj 
gaze  from  the  great  flock,  now  fai  | 
across  the  marsh,  to  find  three  big  mal- , 
lard  drakes  directly  over  the  decoys. 

Before  I could  reach  my  gun  one  ol 
the  trio  had  lit  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  j 
blind.  As  I rose,  the  other  two  swerved,  i 
up  and  off,  at  a most  disconcerting] 
angle.  Now,  remembering  that  old] 
greenhead  in  front  of  me,  I know  I 
hoped  to  get  those  two  ducks  with  mj 
first  barrel.  I must  have  hoped  to — but 
did  I do  it?  I did  not.  A right  and 
left,  however,  brought  them  somersault- 
ing down  into  the  maze  of  saw-grass 
behind  me.  Then,  rocketing  up  within 
a yard  or  two  of  the  blind — so  close 
that  I could  almost  have  touched  him 
with  my  gun  muzzles — the  third  of  our 
little  party.  I know  I could  have  lost 
but  scant  time  in  opening  my  gun  and 
jamming  a single  cartridge  in  the 
chamber.  I know,  too,  that  that  fright- 
ened mallard  was  perilously  near  the 
limit  of  range  when  I drew  down  on  his 
white  tail  feathers.  “There  1 Got  him  !” 
I’m  talking  to  myself.  “Pretty  good,  if 
I do  say  it.  P-r-e-t-t-y  good !”  I’m 
vain  enough  to  wish  some  appreciative 
sportsman  could  have  seen  that  bit  of 
marksmanship.  After  all,  it  wasn’t  so 
hard  to  get  ’em  if  you  knew  how. 

Oh  pride,  pride,  that  goeth  before  a 
fall  1 I am  crouched  in  the  front  of  the 
blind  again.  There  are  ducks  to  the 
right  of  me,  ducks  to  the  left  of  me. 
They  are  slanting  down  to  the  decoys 
from  either  side.  That  pair  on  the  left 
are  over  first,  my  best  chance.  I have 
already  counted  them  in  with  the  bag. 
Practically  speaking,  they  are  mine.  . . . 
But  I pause  to  explain  that  there  is  a 
certain  peculiar  shifting  motion  which 
a duck  will  sometimes  make.  It’s  some- 
thing between  a spin  and  a glide — every 
duck-shooter  knows  what  I mean — and 
ducks  that  have  acquired  this  little  trick 
make  disappointing  targets.  Strangely 
enough,  my  mallards  had  both  learned 
it,  and  naturally — Well,  doggone  it  all,  | 

I missed  them!  ( ! ! ! ! !}  j 

Further  talk,  addressed  to  myself. 
Promises  that  this  sort  of  thing  shan’t 
occur  again;  business  of  reloading  and 
getting  ready  for  what  next  may  come 
along. 

“Scape  ! Scape  !” — alluring  note,  soft 
Amice  of  the  marsh  at  break  of  day.  ‘ 
“Scape!”  that  bra\'e  little  challenge;  ' 
and  straightAvay  a tiny  Avhisp  of  broAvn,  , 
diving,  dipping — lost  in  the  shrouding  ^ 
Avillows.  I was  tempted  to  try  a long- 
shot  at  that  snipe:  glad  tlie  next  mo-  ; 
ment  1 hadn’t,  for  he  appeared  to  herald  ' 
the  return  flight  of  ducks,  to  Salt  Pond 
— a flight  that  I shall  remember  for 
many  and  many  a day.  Never  have  I ' 
seen  ducks  decoy  better;  never  had  such 
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Twins — In  Everything  But  Performance! 


PICK  up  two  shotgun  shells.  In 
general  appearance  they  are  prac- 
tically alike. 

Put  them  into  the  breech  of  your 
gun  and  shoot  them.  You  will  soon 
discover  the  difference  if  one  is  loaded 
with  an  inferior  powder. 

And  how  can  you  tell  the  quality  of  the 
powder,  unless  the  shell  manufacturer  stamps 
the  powder  maker’s  name  where  you  can  see 
for  yourself  the  kind  and  grade  you  are 
shooting? 


Ballistite 
carry  the 


Shells  loaded  with  Dupont  or 
Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders 
du  Pont  guarantee  only  when  the  name 
DUPONT  or  BALLISTITE  is  on  the  car- 
ton, on  the  box  or  on  the  top  shot  wad. 

These  two  names  are  your  insurance  that 
the  load  is  dependable — that  it’s  going  to  fire 
accurately,  reliably  and  safely. 

And  no  shooter,  who  is  a shooter,  is  going  to 
jeopardize  his  day’s  sport  by  accepting  un- 
branded loads,  when  all  he  need  do  is  to  ask 
for  a standard  load  of  du  Pont  powder  and 
then  find  the  name  on  the  box  before  he 
picks  it  up  from  the  counter. 


STANDARD  LOADS 


SHOTGUN 


POWDERS 


DUPONT  (Bulk)  SMOKELESS 


Kind  of  Game 

n GAUGE 

DRAMS 

oz 

SHOT 

16  GAUGE 

DRAMS 

OZ 

SHOT 

10 GAUGE 

DRAMS 

OZ 

SHOT 

SHOT 
SIZES 
ALL  CADGES 

Turkey 

Geese 

3 'A 

l-'/a 

1 

I'/i 

% 

* 

7&4 

Brant 

Large  Ducks 

3’A 

I-'/8 

7^4 

1 

I'A 

% 

4 in  flight 
6 over  deco/s 

MediumDucks 
Grouse 
Prairie  Chicken 

3'4 

l-'/a 

I'/i 

1 

7 <4 

4 

6 

Squirrels 

Rabbits 

3 

1 

I'A 

1 

I'A 

V4 

e 

Small  Ducks 
Pheasants 
Pigeons 
Doves 

3'A 

l-'/8 

TA 

1 

l'/4 

^4 

7 'A 

Quail 

3 

1 

I'A 

1 

l'/4 

4 

8 

Snipe 
Woodcock 
Shore  Bird/s 

3 

l-'/a 

I'A 

1 

l'/4 

5^4 

8 

Reed  Birds 

3 

1 

I'A 

1 

T4 

3/4 

lO 

Trapshooting 

3 

l'/4 

TA 

1 

l'/4 

3/4 

7'A 

BALLISTITE  (Dense)  SMOKELESS 
If  BALLISTITE  ( dense)  Powder  is  desired  order  by  grains. 
A comparison  follows  of  Bulk  and  Dense  Loads : 


DRAMS  GRAINS 

3'/i  equivalent  to  1& 
3'/4  • • lO 

3 ••'14 

1%  • • 'I'l 


DRAMS 

'2'/i  equivalent  to 
'I'A  • 

'1 

PA 


★ In  n-Gauge  loads  only. use  No. "2  Shot. 


GRAINS 

10 

16 

16 

14 


Here  is  the  proved 
best  load  for  each 
kind  of  shooting. 
You  can  buy  them 
from  your  dealer 
in  any  brand  of 
shell.  Be  sure  to 
specify  DUPONT  or 
BALLISTITE. 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  & CO.,  Inc. 

Sporting  Powder  Division 
WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 
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Forest  and  Stream 


An  ITHACA  For 
Christmas 


WILL  get  any  boy  or  girl, 
man  or  woman,  out  into 
woods  and  fields.  They  will 
be  stronger  and  healthier  and 
have  fewer  doctor’s  bills. 

TELL  us  who  the  gun  is 
and  we  will  tell  you  what 
Ithaca  Gun  to  order. 


Catalogue  Free 

Double  guns  for 
game  $37.50  up. 
Single  barrel  trap 
guns  $75  up. 

ITHACA 
GUN  CO. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Box  25 


IS  YOUR  GUN  CLEAN? 


The  greatest  boon  to  modern 
riflemen  and  shotgun  users  is 

HOPPE’S  NITRO  POWDER 
SOLVENT  No.  9 

It  removes  every  trace  of  pow- 
der residue  from  your  rifle  or 
shotgun.  Oil  alone  will  never 
do  this.  Prevents  pitting  and 
fouling.  You'll  find  it  an  aid 
to  accuracy.  Your  sporting 
goods  dealer  can  supply  you. 
(Yoit  Jcnow  your  gun  is  clean — 
if  you  use  Hoppe’s  NITRO 
POWDER  SOLVENT  No.  9) 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  Inc. 

2314  Nolrh  8th  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Indian  Moccasins 

Both  Lace  or  Slipper 
Made  of  Genuine  Moose  Hide 

Men’s  Sizes,  6 to  11,  at  $4.75. 

Ladies’  or  Boys’ 

Sizes,  2 to  6,  at  $3.75 
Sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory. 

We  make  the  finest  Buckskin  Hunting 
Shirts  in  America.  Carry  in  stock  the  largest 
assortment  of  Snow  Shoes  in  the  country. 
Also  hand-made  Genuine  Buckskin  and  Horse- 
hide  Gloves  and  Mittens.  Our  Wisconsin 
Cruising  Shoes  have  no  superior  as  a hunting 
shoe.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  to-day. 

Metz  & Scliloerb,  oshtosh"wiJ: 


PAT. 
APPLIED 
rOR.  ' 


HADE  m 


WILBUR  SHOTGUN  PEEP  SIGHT, 


deadly  addition  to  the  modern  shotgun.  Makes  good 
shots  of  poor  ones.  Fast  enough  for  snap  shooting, 
ducks,  or  at  traps.  Automatically  shows  how  to 
lead  correctly — No  more  guess  work.  Made  of  blued 
steel,  clamps  rigidly  on  breech  of  gun  barrels.  12, 
16,  20  28  gauges.  Bouble  guns  only.  Postpaid,  $2.50 
including  booklet.  “Wing  Shooting  Made  Easy." 
Booklet  alone  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Teaches 
the  art  of  wing  shooting. 

WILBUR  GUN  SIGHT 

116  West  39th  St.«  P.O.Box  185,  Times  Square,  New  York 


opportunity  to  pick  and  choose  my  shots. 

A stiff  breeze  had  sprung-  up  and  the 
bulk  of  my  ducks,  coming  in  from  the 
windward  end  of  the  pond,  would  sail 
past  the  decoys  on  the  far  side,  swing 
into  the  wind  again  and  come  floating 
up  to  me  on  almost  stationery  wings. 
I don’t  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
I took  only  the  easy  shots.  Now  and 
then  there  would  come  a chance  at 
ducks  passing  down  wind  and  I am  here 
to  state  that  any  duck  with  a thirty- 
mile  v/ind  behind  him  and  the  sight  of 
a levelled  gun  to  urge  him  onward,  is 
far  from  an  easy  mark.  I verily  believe 
some  of  those  ducks,  killed  dead  in  the 
air,  sailed  eighty  yards  before  they 
struck  the  water. 

But  mallards,  mallards,  mallards ! It 
passed  my  understanding  to  see  only 
mallards,  with  just  an  occasional  black- 
duck  or  two,  when  I knew  the  marsh 
was  alive  with  ducks  of  other  kind. 

I had  learned  my  lesson  on  that  first 
day  in  the  old  rice  field.  To  shoot  is 
only  half  the  fun  of  shooting,  and  I 
found  enough  pleasure  in  just  watching 
many  of  the  ducks  as  they  dropped  in 
to  my  decoys  or  swept  over  on  the 
wings  of  the  gale.  Oh,  I shot  at  enough 
without  doubt  or  debate;  at  times  badly; 
again  with  a degree  of  success  that 
made  up,  in  part  for  the  failures. 

TT  blew  harder  and  harder  as  the  mom- 
* ing  wore  on.  A heavy  hank  of  cloud 
was  rolling  up  from  the  eastward,  prom- 
ising rain  and  plenty  of  it  before  we 
could  pick  up  and  start  for  home.  I 
thought  of  Sam  and  the  long  stretch  of 
water  between  us  and  Merry  Bell.  Get- 
ting in  the  decoys  should  be  short  work, 
so  I fondly  thought,  and  we  would  get 
under  way,  perhaps,  before  the  heaviest 
of  the  rain. 

I have  a notion  that  Sam,  despite  my 
near  bombardment,  had  spent  the  morn- 
ing in  uninterrupted  slumber.  At  all 
events,  I nearly  shouted  my  lungs  out 
before  I raised  him  from  the  bank  and 
a steady  downpour  had  set  it  by  the  time 
he  had  hauled  across  and  begun  to  take 
in  the  decoys.  The  wooden  ducks  were 
stowed  aboard;  one  or  two  of  the  call- 
ers. Sam  was  speeding  operations, 
grabbing  a reluctant  mallard,  detaching 
its  cord,  pushing  it  into  the  coop. 

There  was  a flutter,  a splash,  and — 
“Dar ! Done  bus’  her  string  an’ 
gone!”  And  she  had.  Ten  feet  from 
Sam’s  outstretched  hand,  and  fast  in- 
creasing the  distance,  one  of  those  mal- 
lard ducks  was  swiftly  paddling  toward 
the  further  end  of  the  pond.  “Lor’ ! 
how  I gwine  ketch  her  now?”  I looked 
at  Sam  and  earnestly  yearned  to  tell 
him.  What  we  did  do  was  to  chase  that 
doggone  duck  for  something  like  one 
hour  ’round  and  ’round  the  pond.  A 
dozen  times  we  were  near  to  having  her 
cornered  in  a pocket  of  the  marsh. 
Sam,  armed  with  a forked  stick,  would 
creep  up  within  reaching  distance,  then 
attempt  with  a sudden  lunge  to  pin  her 
down  in  the  shoal  water.  Flip ! — she 
had  dodged  adroitly,  leaving-  Sam  with 
a hoot  full  of  muddy  marsh  and  murder 
in  his  heart. 


Art  and  subterfuge  alike  failed  of  the 
desired  result.  We  were  by  this  time  ' 
drenched  to  the  skin,  discouraged — 
desperate.  Sam  waded  ashore.  He  was 
“gwine  cut  him  a sure  ’nough  wilier” — i 
something  in  the  nature  of  a flail,  I 
gathered,  with  numerous  branches  that  ' 
would  spread  over  a whole  flock  of 
ducks. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  line  of 
willows  when  Miss  Mallard  edged 
gingerly  up  to  the  boat,  cocked  her  eye 
at  me  hunched  up  in  the  after-end,  and  | 
with  a hop  and  a flop  tumbled  over  the  j 
gunwale  and  settled  comfortably  down  | 
by  her  coop.  With  the  stealth  of  an 
Apache,  I crawled  forward  and  reach-  i 
ing  under  the  seat  seized  that  pestiferous 
duck  by  the  neck. 

Eureka ! “Sam,”  I yelled,  “I’ve  got 
her ! Never  mind  your  tree.”  Only 
once  on  the  long  pull  home  did  Sam 
make  reference  to  our  weary  chase.  ! 
“Sure  did  ac’  mean.”  “Who?”  I asked 
innocently.  “Dat  ol’  fool  duck.”  After 
that  silence,  and  the  steady  dip  of  our 
paddles  as  we  made  for  Merry  Bell. 

There  was  a day  at  “Big  Broughton.” 
where,  reversing  my  experience  at  Salt 
Pond,  sprig,  teal,  black-duck  and  gad- 
wall,  as  well  as  mallard,  went  to  the 
making  of  my  bag.  A wonderful  day 
when  Chapman  and  I doubled  up  in  one 
of  the  house  field-blinds  and  took  our 
toll  of  sprig.  How  they  flew  that  morn- 
ing ! How  clearly  they  stood  out  against 
the  morning  sky ! I see  them  yet — 
swerving  down  at  sight  of  the  decoys ; 
circling,  breasting  up,  at  length  to  meet 
our  hail  of  lead.  Did  we  miss  an  easy 
one? — turn  about  the  next  moment  and 
pull  a clean  right  and  left  out  of  the 
very  clouds? 

Oh,  well,  in  time  we’d  go  over  it  all 
again,  sitting  before  the  Merry  Bell  fire 
in  a delicious  semi-doze.  What  better, 
indeed,  can  life  offer  than  a duck- 
shooter’s  happy  dreams  ! Dreaming,  we 
shoot  our  ducks  over  and  over;  good 
days  and  bad;  they  come  back  to  us  out 
of  the  joyous  past. 


THE  BARNEGAT  SNEAK 
BOX 


{Continued  from  page  545) 

same  way.  A fourteen-foot  piece  will 
make  it.  We  note,  however,  that  there 
isn’t  much  of  anything  to  fasten  the  for- 
ward end  to  so  we  fasten  in  a piece  on 
each  side  from  the  nose  piece  to  Frame 
No.  5.  To  get  the  shape  of  the  piece  the 
rail  half-breadths  must  be  laid  down  on 
the  floor  and  a cun-e  run  through  them. 
Then  make  a pattern  for  the  piece  1)4 
inches  wide  and  cut  it  out  of  )4-iDch 
oak.  It  should  be  notched  into  the  nose 
piece  and  frames  and  when  beveled  off 
will  make  good  holding  for  the  forward 
ends  of  the  planks.  The  after  ends  all 
land  on  the  transom. 

After  the  bottom  is  planked,  we  can 
finish  up  the  centerboard  casing  and 
fasten  in  the  mast  step.  Put  the  partner 
in  and  be  sure  the  hole  for  the  mast  is 
round  and  right  over  the  step.  The  di- 
agonal straps  are  to  keep  the  hull  from 
twisting-  out  of  shape  and  are  let  into 
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Now  you’ve  caught 


a fine  mess  of  black  bass 


Why  not  have  dinner  right  away?  Let’s  cook  ’em  the  PREST-O-LITE  way. 

No  wood  to  chop;  no  fire  to  build;  no  delay;  no  ill  smelling  slow-fire  apparatus. 
Unfold  the  little  stove,  attach  the  rubber  tube,  turn  the  cock  and  there  you  are. 

Coffee  boiling  in  four  minutes.  Bass  fried  brown  and  tasty  in  five  minutes. 

The  hand  that  is  tired  from  swinging  a fishing-rod  all  day  or  from  packing  a 
shotgun  or  rifle,  does  not  yearn  for  the  feel  of  an  ax-handle. 

You  can  carry  PREST-O-LITE  with  you  on  your  vacation  trip  as  easily  as  you 
carry  your  gun  or  fishing-tackle.  The  pocket  stove  only  weighs  14!^  ounces. 

If  you  caught  a black  bass  as  small  as  that  you’d  throw  it  back.  The  tank  will 
fit  into  the  bow  of  your  canoe;  occupy  a corner  of  your  duffle-bag  or  set  on  the 
running  board  of  your  car. 

And  it’s  ready  for  instant  use.  Clean,  economical,  safe.  It  makes  Camping  a 
Comfort  and  Dinner  a Delight! 


Presto  1-  A tank  holds  enough  gas  to  cook  three  fine  meals  a day 
for  a week. 

^Points  2.  There  is  nothing  to  get  messy.  Nothing  to  soil  anything 
with  which  Prest-O-Lite  comes  in  contact. 


3.  After  cooking  or  even  while  cooking  you  can  have  all  the 
light  you  want  from  the  same  source. 

4.  You  can  carry  the  whole  thing,  stove  and  tank,  in  your 
dufile  bag,  the  bow  of  your  canoe,  or  the  running  board  of 
the  car.  It’s  small  enough  to  stow  anywhere. 


5.  It  cooks  a meal  much  faster  than  any  other  fire.  Coffee  in 
four  minutes — or  you  can  cook  as  slow  as  you  wish. 

6.  It  responds  to  the  turn  of  a cock  between  finger  and  thumb. 
Instantaneously  ready  to  cook  your  meal. 

7.  No  camp  fire  to  put  out;  no  danger  of  forest  fires. 

8.  You  can  get  the  Prest-O-Lite  Gas  and  pocket  stove  at  any 
one  of  the  22,000  stores  and  garages  which  are  P.  O.  L, 
Gas  stations. 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Small  Tank  Sales  Department 

Main  Office  and  Factory;  Indianapolis  New  York  Office;  30  East  42nd  Street 
Pacific  Coast  Office ; 599  Eighth  Street,  San  Francisco  In  Canada;  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

c/ind.  Campers,  remember  that  with  Prest-O-Lite  there  is 

NO  WOOD  CHOPPING,  NO  ASHES,  LESS  DANGER  OF  FOREST  FIRE,  NO  SPARKS,  NO  SMOKE,  NO  MESS 
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Make  a Friend  Happy  | 

Give  a Hawkeye  m 

This  popular  Basket  Refriger-  g 
atormakesan  ideal  Christinas  ^ 
gift  and  many  time  reminder  = 
of  the  donor’s  thoughtfulness 
and  taste.  s 

Built  inside  and  out  to  withstand  = 
the  wear  and  tear  of  frequent  use, 
it  retains  the  same  beauty  and  de-  ^ 
pendable  usefulness  through  years  = 
of  service.  So  surprisingly  eco-  = 
nomical,  too,  because  only  a small  = 
piece  of  ice  keeps  food  fresh  and  = 
beverages  cool  for  24  hours.  = 

iriniiiniiiimiimiiiMimtiiimiiiiitiiiiuiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiuiv  : 


HOW 

TO  

Prepaid 

iiiitmiimiimtimiiiiiimniiiimEiiiimiiimmiiiiiiiniiiMiiiitNiiiiiiiiii' 

Sent  prepaid  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States,  $6.50  in  the  East;  $7.50 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Get 
yours  today— foryour  own  comfort, 
or  for  your  friend’s  added  enjoy- 
ment. Your  money  back  unless 
completely  satisfied. 

Other  popular  styles  are  illustrated 
in  a free  booklet. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

Burlington  Basket  Company 

200  Hawkeye  Bldg. 
Burlington, 

Iowa 


HERE’S  the  boot  you  can 
bank  on  for  the  hardest 
kind  of  hiking.  On  wet  ground 
or  dry,  in  rough  going  or  smooth. 
Soft  easy-fitting  and  as  near  water- 
proof as  a leather  boot  can  be. 

RUSSEUS 


‘NEVfR  LEAIC 

For  first-hand  facts  about  their 
service,  comfort  and  waterproof 
qualities,  ask  any  sportsman  who 
has  worn 
Russell’s. 
Built  to 
measure  in 
any  height, 
by  expert 
bootmakers, 
f r o m the 
best  quality 
chrome  tan- 
ned leathers. 

Ask  your  dealer 
for  RusseWs — if 
he  can*t  show 


the  deck  beams.  They  are  o£  iron,  1/16 
inch  by  2 inches,  and  are  fastened  to 
each  beam  with  two  screws.  To  make  a 
good  job,  they  can  also  be  screwed  to  the 
decking. 

The  deck  is  made  of  the  same  stuff  as 
the  bottom  and  runs  straight  fore  and  aft 
in  as  wide  boards  as  you  like.  A fine 
job  will  be  made  if  the  deck  is  covered 
with  drill  laid  in  wet  paint.  The  edge 
should  turn  down  over  the  rail,  be  well 
tacked  and  covered  with  a half-round. 
A little  piece  of  brass  will  serve  across 
the  nose  piece  and  a brass  ring  around 
the  mast  hole. 

The  cockpit  combing  is  fastened  in 
with  brass  screws  to  deck  and  stringer 
and  across  the  beams. 

We  can  now  take  the  hull  off  the 
stocks,  and,  turning  it  upside  down, 
smooth  it  off  with  plane  and  sandpaper, 
calk  and  putty  the  seams  and  paint  it.  It 
should  have  at  least  three  coats  of  paint 
inside  end  out.  I would  suggest  grey  in- 
side, white  outside  on  the  bottom  and  a 
buff  colored  deck. 

The  floor  boards  are  by  3-inch  pine 
or  cypress  screwed  to  the  floor  part  of 
the  frames,  with  ^ inch  space  between 
them.  The  hole  cut  out  of  the  middle  is 
for  the  bailing  can  and  sponge. 

Next  month  we  will  make  the  fittings, 
sails  and  talk  over  the  equipment. 

Dwight  S.  Simpson, 

New  York. 


SHOTGUN  GAUGES 

JDECENTLY  we  have  received  a num- 
her  of  inquiries  concerning  the 
gauge  of , a shotgun,  the  questioners 
sending  in  the  diameter  of  the  bore  in 
inches  and  requesting  the  gauge.  Most 
of  guns  referred  to  were  muzzle-load- 
ing, made  when  makers  apparently  did 
not  have  any  special  set  of  gauges  that 
they  manufactured.  For  example,  a 
great  many  muzzle-loading  shotguns  are 
11  gauge  and  13  gauge,  something  un- 
heard of  in  a standard  shotgun  of  today. 

Gauges  and  calibers  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent terms.  The  diameter  of  all 
American  rifles  are  given  in  decimals  of 
an  inch  and  this  designation  has  been 
called  caliber,  a 30  caliber  meaning  that 
the  rifle  has  a bore  30/100  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  On  the  other  hand  gauges 
zvcre  not  measured  in  inches  but  had 
their  origin,  in  muzzle-loading  days, 
from  the  number  of  spherical  balls  of 
lead  to  the  pound,  the  balls  of  such  a 
diameter  as  to  just  enter  the  muzzle  of 
the  shotgun.  The  diameter  of  all  gauges, 
then,  comes  to  us  from  the  fact  that  a 
certain  number  of  lead  balls  weigh  one 
pound.  In  the  tzvelve-gauge,  tivelve  lead 
balls  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  muzzle  zveigh  one  pound; 
the  diameter  of  a lead  ball,  sixteen  of 
zvhich  zveigh  one  pound,  gave  us  the 
sixteen  gauge,  etc. 

The  diagram  shozvn  zvill  give  you  a 
sufficiently  close  approximation  to  the 
gauge  if  you  knozv  the  diameter  in 
inches,  or  vice  versa,  if  you  knozv  the 
gauge  you  can  find  its  approximate 
diameter  in  ittches.  The  gauges  are 
numbered  from  4 to  88.  To  the  right 


Forest  and  Stream 

of  each  gauge  column  you  have  the  inch 
column  given  in  fractions. 

To  shozv  how  it  works,  let  us  assume 
we  know  the  gauge  of  our  gun  and 
desire  to  know  what  its  diameter  is  in 
inches.  Take, for  example,  the  28-gauge 
shotgun.  Lay  a rider  on  the  line  28  on 
the  gauge  scale  and  note  where  this  line 
extended  to  the  right  strikes  the  inch 


scale.  At  once  we  see  that  our  gauge  is 
betzveen  1/2  and  9/16  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  On  closer  inspection  we  see 
that  our  28  ga.  line  divides  the  dis- 
tance between  1/2  and  9/16  appro.vi- 
mately  2/5ths  of  the  distance  above 
the  1/2.  This  space  between  1/2  and 
9/16  represents  1/16  of  an  inch.  3/5  x 
1/16  = 3/80;  therefore  1/2  plus  3/80 
= 43/80  inches,  zvhich  is  the  diameter 
of  our  bore.  Reduced  to  a decimal  frac- 
tion 43/80  is  equal  to  .54  (This  is  very 
close  to  the  true  value,  .55). 

Nozv  assume  that  you  have  run  across 
an  old  shotgun  the  diameter  of  zvhich 
at  the  muzzle  is  69/100  of  an  inch,  and 
you  zvant  to  know  its  gauge.  On  the 
inch  scale  we  find  that  69/100  is  just  a 
hair  over  11/16,  so  that  fpr  our  purpose 
zve  can  accept  the  gauge  nearest  to 
11/16.  Extend  the  line  11/16  to  the  left 
until  it  cuts  the  gauge  scale  and  zve  read 
the  nearest  gauge  which  is  14. 

[Editors] 
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PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

The  Winter  Paradise  of  America 


Nature's  lavish  hand  has  most  richly 
endowed  Pasadena  as  the  “Garden  Spot 
of  the  World."  The  climate  is  ideal, 
the  roads  wonderful,  and  the  surround- 
ings delightful. 


Here  motoring,  golfing,  horseback 
riding,  polo,  tennis, mountain  climbing, 
yachting,  fishing,  aeroplaning,  and 
similar  out-door  sports  can  be  enjoyed 
every  day  of  the  year. 


There  is  a network  of  over 
3000  miles  of  paved  boule- 
vards encircling  Pasadena, 
reaching  into  the  mountains, 
through  the  valleys  and  along 
the  beaches,  radiating  to  San 
Francisco,  San  Diego  and  other 
points  of  interest  in  California. 

Pasadena  is  well  named  “The 
Golfing  Capitol  of  America,' 
as  it  is  surrounded  by  twenty 
magnificent  golf  courses  with 
grass  greens. 

For  over  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury the  famous  Tournament 
of  Roses  has  been  held  in  the 
Crown  City  on  New  Year  s 
Day. 

These  hotels  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  discriminating 
traveling  public  as  giving  the 
utmost  in  luxurious  comdort  at 
reasonable  rates  commensur- 
ate with  their  quality  and  lo- 
cation. 


VISTA  DEL  ARROYO  BRIDGE 


VIEW  FROM  MX  WILSON 


OLD  SAN  GABRIEL  MISSION 


THE  MARYLAND 
THE  HUNTINGTON ' THE  GREEN 
THE  VISTA  DEL  ARROYO 

PASADENA 

THE  FAIRMONT-  THE  -WHITCOMB 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
UNDER  SAME  MANAGEMENT 


D.M.LINNARD  C.E.W.  MOORE 

PRESIDENT  & DIRECTOR. 

MANAGING  OF 

DIRECTOR.  OPERATIONS 

^(serviceJ^ 


island 
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TALES  OF  LONELY  TRAILS  By  Zone  Grey  = 

A companion  book  to  Tales  of  Fishes.  i 

“Here  is  the  West,  the  unlimited  outdoors,  with  its  never  ending  | 
beauties  of  field  and  mountain  and  stream,  brought  forward  in  lyric  | 
prose.  These  true  adventures  deserve  a high  place  in  the  literature  1 
of  the  West.” — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  $3.00  § 

NIGHTS  AND  DAYS  ON  THE  GYPSY  TRAIL  By  wm,  Brown  | 

“He  has  caught  much  of  the  glamour  and  romance  of  the  gypsy  1 
life.  . . . The  lure  of  the  picaresque  is  unfailing  in  competent  hands;  | 
wine  and  song,  the  dance,  poverty,  dignity  and  independence,  faith  to  1 
each  other,  generosity  and  an  unashamed  readiness  to  prey  upon  the  | 
‘ingres’  or  non-gypsy ; it  makes  a brilliant,  effervescing  and  delectable  1 
mixture.” — The  New  York  Herald.  $3.00  § 


OH,  SHOOT!  By  Rex  Beach  i 

A book  of  genuine  fun,  the  sporting  adventures  of  Rex  Beach,  humorist,  | 
and  Fred  Stone,  comedian,  in  which  Rex  Beach  tells  the  straightaway  | 
tale  of  their  hunting  trip  together.  Heartily  indorsed  by  sporting  editors.  | 
Boston  Transcript : “Few  authors  and  still  fewer  sportsmen  can  find  such  | 
delicious  amusement  in  their  own  trials  and  tribulations.”  63  illustra-  | 
tions.  $3.00  = 

HOW  ANIMALS  TALK  By  William  J.  Long  = 

A new  popular  edition  of  the  famous  naturalist’s  well-known  book.  | 
The  author  holds  that  animals  do  talk.  His  book  appeals  to  young  and  | 
old  alike,  for  he  has  written  it  with  great  charm,  and  it  is  a mine  of  | 
valuable  information  and  interesting  anecdote,  8 illustrations.  $1.75  | 

TALES  OF  FISHES  By  Zane  Grey  | 

Zane  Grey  writes  about  his  fishing  adventures  with  all  the  vim  and  i 

color  that  he  puts  into  his  great  novels  of  the  West.  He  has  fished  in  | 

the  Pacific,  in  the  Caribbean,  up  the  Panuco  and  around  Catalina  Island.  i 

He  has  fished  for  everything  from  trout  to  the  giant  swordfish.  Photo-  | 

graphs  which  he  took  himself  handsomely  illustrate  this  volume.  $3.00  i 


IN  BERKSHIRE  FIELDS  By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton  | 

Illustrated  By  Walter  King  Stone  % 

Boston  Transcript:  “When  two  men,  both  of  them  nature  lovers,  go  | 
afield  together,  we  may  expect  delightful  results — especially  if  one  is  a | 
writer  and  the  other  very  conveniently  an  artist.  In  Berkshire  Fields  | 
holds  a happy  result  of  such  wanderings,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  | 
Mr.  Eaton  or  Mr.  Stone  has  compressed  the  more  atmosphere  into  his  | 
work.”  $3.50  = 

THE  TENT  DWELLERS  By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  | 


An  out-of-door  story  that  will  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  every  sports-  | 
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waters  of  the  Northern  streams  as  they  go.  Their  days  are  a sportsman’s  | 

paradise.  New  Edition.  Illustrated  by  H.  S,  Watson.  $2.25  | 
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THE  “BASSINE”  STORY 

(Continued  from  page  547) 

fish  ?”  He  said ; “Come  on  and  show  them 
how  to  catch  them.” 

I have  told  the  story  of  how  I caught 
them  in  an  article  written  for  Forest 
AND  Stream  under  the  title  of  “Two 
Wily  Bass.”  I shall  have  to  crib  some 
part  of  the  story  in  order  to  describe 
how  this  incident  occurred. 

My  scheme  was  to  arrive  at  the  launch 
while  all  were  at  lunch  and  the  waters 
quiet  and  less  commotion  going  on 
around,  thus  giving  me  a better  chance 
for  fooling  the  wily  bass.  I made  up 
my  mind  that  they  might  take  a very 
active  and  good-looking  tiger  frog, 
which  was  not  cast  right  at  them,  but, 
as  stated  in  the  story,  over  some  grass 
about  ten  feet  away  from  the  launch. 
I had  noticed  that  these  fish  would  dis- 
appear from  under  the  launch  and  then 
return  as  if  they  had  procured  something 
to  eat.  They  did  not  catch  any  food 
under  the  launch,  but  would  go  out  and 
get  their  food  and  come  back  and  digest 
it  in  their  resting-place. 

The  first  cast  I made  did  not  produce 
any  result ; and  the  second  cast  I hooked 
the  five-pound  fish,  and  after  a nice  fight 
landed  him. 

To  my  surprise  I found  that  the  hotel 
dining-room  had  been  emptied  and  I had 
a big  gallery.  And  then  a fleet  of  row- 
boats and  fishing  boats  got  busy  and 
headed  for  the  launch.  All  those  who 
had  frogs,  artificial  or  otherwise,  were 
anxious  to  be  the  first  to  throw  a bait 
to  the  bass  that  were  biting  at  last. 

At  the  request  of  the  proprietor  and 
some  of  the  hotel  guests,  I rowed  ashore 
to  let  them  see  the  fish.  Then  they 
wanted  me  to  go  out  and  have  a try  at 
the  other  fish,  but  by  that  time  there  was 
such  a circus  going  on  around  the  launch 
that  I decided  to  wait  and  watch  the  fun 
— the  tangling  up  of  lines  getting-  hitched 
to  the  launch  and  all  sorts  of  difficulty. 

There  was  a guide  of  some  note  there 
who  had  taken  a sportsman  out  fishing. 
They  had  arrived  at  the  dock  at  the  time 
I hooked  the  bass.  The  guide  rowed  him 
out  to  the  launch,  being  the  first  to  ar- 
rive, and  he  took  the  position  that  I had 
had  to  try  his  luck.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  his  efforts  produced  no  results. 
After  the  sportsman  and  his  guide  were 
tired  and  disgusted  and  anxious  to  have 
their  lunch,  they  gave  up  the  position  I 
wanted,  after  being  urged  by  all  to  go 
out  and  see  if  I could  catch  the  other 
fish. 

I had  my  man  row  me  to  the  exact 
position  where  I made  a cast,  not  at  the 
launch,  but  behind  the  boats  that  were 
anchored  around  the  launch.  First  cast, 
nothing  doing ! I cast  a second  time  and 
said  to  the  rower ; “There’s  something- 
doing ! I wonder  if  I’ve  got  the  other 
fish  !”  As  soon  as  I snubbed  him  there 
was  no  question  about  it  when  he  came 
out  of  the  water,  and  all  the  fishermen 
aierf  would-be,  fishermen  stopped  to  see 
the  taking  of  the  fish.  After  1 had  taken 
the  fish  into  the  boat  amid  the  applause 
of  the  gallery  and  exclamations  of  dis- 
appointment from  the  would-be  fisher- 
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men,  I weighed  him  and  found  he 
weighed  five  and  one-half  pounds.  With 
four  casts  and  two  good  tiger  frogs  I 
had  these  two  fish!  Now,  here  is  where 
the  “bassine”  comes  in ; 

A friend  of  mine  was  in  one  of  the 
boats  near  the  launch  at  the  time  I was 
trying  to  catch  the  second  fish.  He 
raised  his  frog  out  of  the  water  and 
asked  me  if  his  frog  was  not  like  mine. 
I looked  at  it  at  a distance  and  said  it 
looked  like  my  frog.  He  said,  “What 
can  be  the  difference  ?”  I said,  “Is  it  a 
male  frog?”  Male  h — ” said  he;  “how 
the  d — 1 should  I know  whether  it  is  a 
male  frog?  Is  there  anything  else  that 
makes  your  frog  different  from  mine?” 
And  I said : “Have  you  any  bassine  on 
your  frog?  The  druggist  down  here 
sells  it.”  He  said ; “That  is  strange.  He 
is  a great  friend  of  mine  and  never  has 
told  me  anything  about  it.”  I said:  “You 
go  down  there  and  ask  him  for  bassine, 
and  he  will  sell  it  to  you.” 

As  soon  as  I rowed  ashore  the  clerk 
at  the  hotel  asked  me  what  bassine  was. 
I told  him  to  go  down  to  the  druggist 
and  get  a small  bottle  of  nux  vomica 
and  to  put  some  cologne  with  it  to  dis- 
guise it.  We  all  know  that  the  dropping 
of  strychnine  on  a frog  will  make  it  very 
active.  The  clerk  did  as  I told  him.  He 
came  back  with  the  bottle  and  said : 
“Here’s  the  dope  called  ’bassine’  that 
caught  the  big  fish.  Bring  on  your  dopey 
frogs  and  I will  show  you  how  it  works.” 
They  brought  on  their  worn-out,  half- 
dead frogs,  and  they  began  to  jump  im- 
mediately. Of  course,  they  all  wanted 
to  know  the  cost  of  the  bassine,  and  he 
said:  “I  will  sell  it  to  you  for  a cent  a 
drop.  Put  a few  drops  on  each  of  your 
frogs.”  The  fishermen  started  out  to 
catch  bass  with  their  perfumed  frogs. 
Of  course,  as  soon  as  they  were  cast 
overboard  the  “bassine”  would  be  washed 
ofif. 

Many  of  the  boarders  were  sore  be- 
cause the  fish  were  caught,  and  they 
asked  the  proprietor  why  he  had  not 
moved  the  launch  when  he  knew  I was 
coming  to  try  for  the  bass.  He  said  that 
that  would  not  have  made  any  difference, 
as  the  fish  would  swim  to  the  boat.  “Oh, 
we  did  not  think  of  that,”  they  replied. 

This  has  been  known  as  the  “Bassine” 
story  in  that  region  for  a number  of 
years. 

Fishing  is  the  greatest  recreation  man 
or  woman  can  have  in  God’s  domain. 
Many  fishermen  fish  without  the  proper 
study  of  the  habits  of  fish.  The  much- 
talked-of  “fisherman’s  luck”  is  where  the 
fish  comes  to  a boat  and  will  bite,  and 
everyone  in  the  boat  wdth  a line  catches 
fish.  If  the  fish  do  not  happen  to  come 
to  where  the  boat  is  anchored  they  say 
they  have  no  luck.  How  much  better  it  is 
to  know  the  habits  of  the  fish  and  hunt 
for  them  as  the  hunter  hunts  for  birds  ! 
He  does  not  go  into  the  woods  and  sit 
in  one  place,  hoping  that  a bird  .will 
come  his  way;  he  covers  all  the  ground 
in  the  woods.  Why  not  go  all  around 
the  lake,  find  where  the  fish  are  and  how 
they  are  taking  the  bait;  then  one  is  sure 
of  catching  some  fish. 

A.  T.  Fox,  New  York. 
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The  publication  of  Birds  of  America  places  in 
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and  systematic  key  to  nature’s  great  secrets.  In 
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In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  field  pictures 
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species  in  color  from  original  drawings  in  the 
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Little  Nature  Library,  4 Vols. 

All  the  information  in  both  illustration  and  text 
you  need  to  identify  every  bird,  tree,  flower  and 
butterfly  that  you  see.  These  books  have  beautiful 
color  plates  showing  exact  colors  of  birds,  flowers, 
butterflies,  etc.,  and  the  text  describes  the  habits, 
family  history,  travels,  methods  of  propagating  and 
protection  against  enemies.  Each  book  is  bound  in 
cloth,  size  5^/4  x 8^/4  inches.  Titles:  "Birds,”  by  Neltje 
Blanchan;  "Butterflies,"  by  Clarence  Weed;  "Wild 
Flowers,"  by  Neltje  Blanchan,  and  "Trees,"  by 
Jul  ia  Ellen  Rogers. 
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THE  TROUT  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

{Continued  from  page  541) 

coming  colder  day  by  day.  Others,  such 
as  the  various  kinds  of  Rainbow  Trout 
and  Cutthroat  Trout,  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  when  the  water 
is  growing  warmer. 

There  is  great  variation  in  size  of  the 
different  species,  from  the  tiny  Ayu  of 
Japan  less  than  a foot  in  length  and 
weighing  only  a few  ounces,  to  the 
Roj^al  Chinook  Salmon  of  our  northwest 
coast  which  attains  a length  of  four  or 
five  feet  and  a weight  of  one  hundred 
pounds. 

/^F  all  the  families  of  fishes,  there  is 
none  more  interesting  or  more  im- 
portant than  the  Salmonidae.  To  the 
naturalist,  the  family  is  of  surpassing 
interest  because,  among  other  reasons,  of 
the  remarkable  life  history  of  some  of 
the  species ; for  example,  there  are  in 
this  family  several  species  none  of  the 
individuals  of  which  ever  saw  either  of 
their  parents  or  any  of  their  children ! 
A most  remarkable  fact  sufficient  for  a 
story  of  its  own. 

To  the  fish-culturist,  this  family  is  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  importance  be- 
cause of  the  ease  with  which  many  of 
the  species  can  be  propagated  artificially; 
more  species  of  this  family  are  thus 
handled  in  fish-hatcheries  than  of  all 
other  fishes  combined. 

To  the  angler,  there  is  no  other  group 
of  fishes  that  makes  so  strong  an  appeal 
or  that  has  brought  more  pleasure  to 
mankind.  And  to  the  commercial  fisher- 
man, it  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important 
family  of  fishes  in  the  world,  the  value 
of  the  annual  catch  greatly  exceeding 
that  of  any  other. 

Of  all  the  regions  of  the  world  where 
trout  are  found  there  is  none  more 
greatly  favored  than  is  our  own  Cali- 
fornia, whether  we  consider  the  number 
of  species  represented,  the  abundance  of 
individuals,  their  game  qualities,  the 
multitude  of  streams  and  lakes  in  which 
they  are  found,  or  the  beauty,  charm  and 
grandeur  of  the  environment  upon  which 
the  angler  may  feast  his  soul. 

There  are  in  California  at  least  sixteen 
different  species  of  trout,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Sacramento  Salmon  which  may  be 
caught  in  Monterey  Bay,  or  the  several 
species  that  have  been  introduced  from 
other  lands. 

The  native  trout  of  western  North 
America  have  been  regarded  by  some 
ichthyologists  as  falling  more  or  less 
naturally  into  three  groups  which  have 
been  called  the  Cutthroat  Series,  the 
Rainbow  Series,  and  the  Steelhead  Series, 
each  of  which  has  one  or  more  repre- 
sentatives in  California.  This  view  is  no 
longer  held  by  students  of  fishes,  yet 
there  is  a certain  advantage  in  using  the 
Classification  even  if  the  groups  cannot 
be  delimited. 

In  a general,  broad  way,  we  may  say 
that  the  species  of  the  Cutthroat  group 
are  characterized  by  their  small  scales 
and  by  the  presence  of  a red  or  scarlet 
dash  on  the  jaw.  This  mark  is  nearly 
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always  present  in  the  adult  and  is  usually 
diagnostic.  Of  the  sixteen  or  more  kinds 
of  Cutthroat  trout,  at  least  six  occur  in 
California.  These  are:  The  Clark  Cut- 
throat {Salmo  clarki),  apparently  found 
only  in  the  Pit,  Eel,  Klamath  and  per- 
haps other  streams  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia; the  Tahoe  trout  (Salmo  hen- 
slnm'i),  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  connecting 
waters;  the  Silver  trout  (Salmo  taho- 
ensis),  of  deep  waters  in  Lake  Tahoe 
and  reaching  a great  size;  the  Royal 
Silver  trout  of  Lake  Tahoe  (Salmo 
regalis),  deep  blue  above,  silvery  on 
sides,  and  with  few  or  no  spots  on  the 
body;  the  Eagle  Lake  trout  (Salmo  aqui- 
lanison),  known  only  from  Eagle  Lake 
where  it  is  rare ; and  the  Colorado  River 
trout  (Salmo  pleiiriticiis) , known  only 
from  the  Colorado  basin. 

All  these  are  fine  game  fish,  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  being  the  Tahoe 
trout. 

Of  the  Rainbow  group  about  eight 
species  are  recognized  as  occurring  in 
California.  They  are : the  original  Rain- 
bow of  San  Leonardo  Creek  (Salmo 
ircdciis),  and  perhaps  of  other  coastal 
streams;  the  Shasta  Rainbow  (Salmo 
shasta),  from  the  McCloud  and  other 
streams  of  northern  California;  the  No- 
shee  trout  (Salmo  stonei),  of  the  Mc- 
Cloud and  other  tributaries  of  the  upper 
Sacramento;  the  Kern  River  trout  (Sal- 
mo gilbcrti),  known  only  from  the  Kern 
River,  and  perhaps  from  the  Kings  and 
the  Kaweah ; the  Little  Kern  Golden 
trout  (Salmo  whitei),  from  the  western 
tributaries  of  the  Kern ; the  South  Eork 
of  Kern  Golden  trout  (Salmo  agua- 
bonifa),  of  the  South  Fork  of  Kern  and 
Cottonwood  Lakes  into  which  it  has  been 
introduced ; the  real  Golden  trout 
(Salmo  roosevelti) , native  only  to  Vol- 
cano Creek ; and  the  San  Gorgonio  trout 
(Salmo  evermanni),  known  only  from 
the  upper  Santa  Ana  River  on  Mount 
San  Gorgonio. 

Of  the  Steelhead  group  only  one 
species  (Salmo'  gairdneri)  has  been 
recognized  in  California  waters,  al- 
though it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
recognizable  differences  will  be  discov- 
ered when  we  carefully  compare  speci- 
mens from  widely  separated  streams,  as 
the  Ventura,  the  Sacramento,  the  Klam- 
ath, and  the  Columbia.  It  may  well  be 
that  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  Steelhead  of  the  Columbia  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Steelhead  or  Steelheads  of 
California  streams. 


FISHING  FOR  BASS  ON 
HORSEBACK 

(Continued  from  page  540) 
fishing  this  way,”  he  said  as  his  pony 
drew  alongside  of  mine.  “And  the 
best  of  it  is,  a snake  has  not  a chance 
to  get  near  us  here  as  both  of  these 
cracker  ponies  can  smell  one  a mile.” 
We  finally  came  to  the  hanks  of  a 
typical  Florida  stream ; its  black  surface 
fairly  shining  like  polished  ebony.  My 
mare  did  not  seem  to  understand  what 
was  going  on  at  first,  but  she  was  quick 
to  learn  as  she  had  been  shot  over  for 
several  years  and  was  thoroughly 
broken. 
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Circular  on  request — SoM  by  all  Leading  Dealers — Recommended  and  sold  by  Abercrombie  & Filch  Co.,  New  Tork  City 

PAUL  A.  SPERRY  Manufacturer  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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r.KSCHAUFFLER^.  President:^ 
349  MADISON  AVENUE 
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GetA  WEATHERJACKET 

WARM,  COMFORTABLE  AND  COLD-PROOF 
All-wool,  knitted  cloth.  One  piece,  including 
hood.  Two  pockets.  Slips  on  like  sweater. 

Gray  drab.  Hood  equipped 
with  draw-string,  making  it 
snug-fitting  around  face  and 
neck.  Thoroughly  tested  by 
U.  S.  Gov’t  on  North  Seas. 
Wonderful  Weather  Protec- 
tion without  bundling.  Allows 
perfect  freedom.  Heavily 
made.  Attractive.  Order  im- 
mediately. Give  chest  meas- 
urement only.  Actual  value 
$12.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  check,  currency,  or  money 
order  for  |g_gQ 

^^Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Get  a Wind-Proof  Suit  to 
Wear  Over  Your 
Weatherjacket 
Wind  and  waterproof. 
Consists  of  coat  with  hood  attached  and  pants. 
Rubberized  double  texture  fabric.  Used  by 
U.  S.  N.  on  “sub”  chasers.  Olive  drab,  snaps 
at  bottom  of  sleeves  and  pants  and  draw- 
strings at  waists  of  coat  and  pants  and  at 
neck.  Specify  whether  small,  medium  or 
large.  Price  $3.50. 

WEATHERJACKET  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
pept. .)2  321  L St.  S.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MAKE  A RIFLE  OUT  OF  YOUR  LUGER 


sights.  32-shot  magazines.  V CHR.  SCHILLING, 
world  famous  Mauser  sporting  rifles. 


PACIFIC  ARMS  CORPORATION,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


You  Fishermen  and  Duck  Hunters 
WE  HAVE  IT. 

A SECTIONAL  STEEL  BOAT,  which  can 
be  strapped  on  run-board  o{  auto. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

The  ALFRED  C.  GOETHEL  CO. 

DEPT.  B,  829  31st  ST.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Post-war  manufacture — pre-war  model. 
Caliber  7.65  mm.  (ammunition  made  by 
all  U.  S.  factories)  ; length  of  barrel, 
(greater  length  prohibited  by 
Treaty  of  Versailles)  ; oil  finished  butt 
side  pieces;  safety  grip.  Send  Cash  with 
order;  C.  O.  D.  50  cents  extra. 

DIRECT  SALES  IMPORT  CO. 
296  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Johnson’s  Folding 
Fiber  Board  Decoys 


Ducks  Fall  for  Johnson’s  Decoys 

If  you  are  willing  to  learn  a trick  or  two  about  decoying 
ducks,  anchor  just  one  of  these  among  a flock  of  another 
make  for  comparison.  It  will  keep  moving,  sit  higher  out  of 
the  water  and  look  more  like  a duck.  Send  55c.  for  sample 
Mallard,  postpaid,  or  $6.60  for  a dozen. 

WM.  R.  JOHNSON  CO.,  74  Columbia  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


RIFLE  — Cal-  30, 


(Joud  as  new.  all  in  perfect  condition,  inside  barrel  bright. 

Thousands  of  people  say  'Must  as  good  as  the  best  ritle  in  the  worlil.’’  Just  out  of 
Guvernnicnt  Arsenal.  Cal.  30.  Blank  and  Ball  Amraiinilion,  80  cents  box  of  20.  Government  Carbines. 
Cal.  45  $3.50.  Shotguns.  $4.50.  ScikI  for  catalog. 

W.  STOKES  KIRK,  1627-0  NORTH  TENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


I put  on  a green  plug  and  cast  into 
the  inky  depths  which  reflected  my  in- 
verted image.  I found  it  a delightful 
way  to  fish,  as  I could  cast  over  the  tops 
of  small  bushes  that  lined  the  bank,  in 
fact  I fished  localities  it  was  impossible 
to  reach  while  on  foot.  Finally  a strike 
rewarded  my  efforts  and  Henry  dis- 
mounted, helping  me  to  land  a four- 
pounder. 

We  fished  the  river  thoroughly,  and 
then  tried  out  the  more  open  canals  that  ' 
extended  into  the  West  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  “Too  bad  they  are  not 
biting  today,”  said  Henry,  as  we  only  I 
got  three  more  fish.  “Will  have  to  try  - 
it  again,”  he  continued.  | 

We  did,  also  fishing  other  localities, 
thus  proving  this  method  to  be  the  safest 
and  less  tiring  way  to  cover  snake-in- 
fested, inaccessible  places  along  the 
miles  and  miles  of  rivers  and  canals  of 
Eastern  Florida. 

You  may  ask,  “What  is  the  object  of 
fishing  such  places,  or  what  reward 
awaits  the  fisherman  who  takes  such  a 
trip  ?” 

Well!  I’ll  tell  you.  I have  taken 
large-mouth  black  bass  up  to  fourteen 
pounds  in  these  waters,  have  hooked 
many  larger,  have  seen  one  caught  that 
weighed  nineteen  pounds,  and  w'as  told 
of  one  that  weighed  twenty-six ; so  I am 
after  a twenty-six  pounder,  just  to  prove 
the  other  fellow  wasn’t  a liar.  There  is 
a lot  of  hunting  done  on  horseback. 
Why  not  go  a-fishing  the  same  way? 


THE  GREATEST  LITTLE 
GAME  BIRD 

{Continued  from  page  535) 
gether.  Their  erect  forms  seeming  to 
glide  over  the  ground  without  the  slight- 
est movement,  but  once  they  decide  to 
fly,  then  they  are  the  fastest  short  dis- 
tance travelers  that  have  feathers..  No 
bird  can  equal  them  in  making  a quick 
“getaway”  from  “the  scratch.” 

The  notes  are  many  and  varied,  but 
from  the  writer’s  viewpoint,  to  describe 
a bird  note  in  writing,  words  or  scale  is 
not  possible.  There  is  hardly  a work 
including  the  best  on  North  American 
birds  in  which  the  authors  have  not  at- 
tempted to  write  down  the  sound  of  all 
manner  of  bird  notes,  and  the  quail  has 
been  cawed,  cooed,  quacked  and  whistled 
in  dozens  of  different  interpretations. 

My  introduction  to  the  call  note  of  the 
Bob-White  is  a good  example  of  the 
fallacy  of  naming  a bird  note  in  writing. 
The  clear,  three-note  whistle  came  to  me 
from  a wood  along  a Colorado  stream. 
At  first  I thought  it  was  an  olive-sided 
flycatcher,  but  "the  locality  forced  me  to 
eliminate  that  bird ; with  some  deduction 
I finally  reduced  it  to  the  Bob-White, 
but  not  because  of  any  description  I had 
ever  read  of  that  quail’s  note.  Had  I 
been  a layman  instead  of  an  experienced 
ornithologist  I should  have  as  readily 
named  it  Little  Bo-Peep  as  “Oh,  Bob- 
White,”  for  all  that  the  note  signified. 
So,  to  you  who  have  yet  to  hear  the 
call  of  a g^lifornia  quail  I will  simply 
describe  it  as  a clear,  far-reaching  voice 
of  a bird — ,soprano  in  quality — of  three 
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intervals,  given  in  one  key  with  the  last 
note  slightly  varied;  this  is  generally 
repeated  several  times.  When  excited 
and  frightened  a succession  of  rapid 
clicking  sounds  are  given,  and  if  the 
birds  are  not  further  disturbed  the  notes 
become  less  harsh  and  are  intermittent 
with  low,  monosyllable  deep-throated 
notes  which  would  suggest  a guarded 
conversation. 

The  nesting  period  begins  in  April  and 
ends  in  August,  though  these  months 
are  in  the  extreme.  The  large  per- 
centage dates  from  the  first  of  May  to 
July  and  by  September  it  is  rare  that 
birds  are  seen  not  in  maturity.  The 
average  set  or  lay  as  given  by  Grinnell 
(Game  Birds  of  California)  and  taken 
from  a great  quantity  of  records  is  four- 
teen. About  23  days  is  the  period  of 
incubation,  and  when  the  little  brown- 
striped  balls  of  downy  vivacity  pop  from 
the  shells,  it  is  only  a matter  of  minutes 
when  their  strong  little  legs  are  twink- 
ling over  the  leaves  or  carrying  them 
through  the  great  jungles  of  grasses. 
The  male  is  quite  as  important  in  a 
parental  way  as  the  female  and  exer- 
cises the  same  solicitude  in  guarding  and 
caring  for  the  brood  as  his  mate.  In- 
deed, it  is  a domestic  little  group  that 
may  be  seen  daintily  working  its  way 
along  the  rail  fence  to  breakfast  in  the 
flats  by  the  Old  Mill  Stream.  Come 
upon  them  of  a sudden  and  presto ! 
they  are  gone — all  but  the  male  parent 
are  silently  in  hiding.  He  scolds  at  you 
with  an  air  of  much  anxiety  from  a 
nearby  tree,  then  chatters  some  wise  talk 
to  his  mate  and  disappears. 

"The  food  of  the  quail  is  largely  a 
* vegetable  diet,  in  fact  an  analysis 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  of 
more  than  six  hundred  stomachs,  dis- 
closed the  contents  to  be  comprised  of 
97%  vegetable  matter  with  the  remain- 
ing 3%  animal  matter.  The  latter  wholly 
of  insects,  the  former  averaging  62% 
seeds  of  various  plants  and  weeds  with 
the  balance  largely  of  grasses  and  a 
small  percentage  of  fruit,  berries  and 
grain.  While  the  above  is  a normal  diet, 
there  are  times  when  they  vary  in  the 
selection  of  food.  I once  secured  a 
number  of  quail  that  had  been  feeding 
along  the  crest  of  an  oak-covered  range. 
I was  surprised  to  find  them  in  such  a 
barren  looking  place  to  feed,  and  upon 
examination  found  their  crops  and  gul- 
lets full  of  acorns,  and  of  such  propor- 
tions that  I wondered  how  they  had  ever 
swallowed  such  enormous  bites. 

The  flesh  of  the  quail  is  of  the 
“white”  variety  of  the  most  delicate 
texture,  savoury  and  delicious  (contrary 
to  some  other  opinions)  which  I might 
explain  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  method 
of  cooking. 

The  breast  is  full  and  plump  and  the 
legs  are  well  formed  and  provide  con- 
siderable palatable  meat. 

On  account  of  the  looseness  of  the 
skin  and  the  well  set  feathers  of  the 
quail,  with  consideration  of  the  size,  it 
is  impractical  to  pluck  the  bird,  as  in 
the  dressing  of  poultry.  The  customary 
and  preferable  way  is  to  skin.  There- 


Get  your  deer  this  season 
with  Remington  Hi-Speed 
Cartridges 


Remington. 

Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  City 
Established  1816 


THAT’S  what  these  new  Remington  Hi-Speed 
Cartridges  are  for. 

Designed  by  Remington,  perfected  by  Remington, 
guaranteed  by  Remington. 

Produced  for  nearly  every  standard  rifle — calibres 
.25,  .30  and  .32. 

A Remington  Hi'-Speed  Cartridge  makes  any  rifle 
a high  power,  big  game  arm. 

* * * 

Now  a few  practical  details  about  these  new  ex- 
amples of  Remington’s  service  to  sportsmen: 

Bullets — new  Remington  Bronze  Point  and  Rem- 
ington Hollow  Point.  Maximum  mushroom  and 
smashing  power. 

Ptimei — new  Remington  Nickeled  Primer. 
Faster  ignition.  A great  forward  step — doing  away 
with  corrosion,  chemical  action  of  fulminate,  punc- 
tured primers,  blow-outs  and  gas-leaks. 

Muzzle  velocity — up  to  2900  feet  per  second. 
Muzzle  energy — up  to  2910  foot  pounds. 
Accurate — up  to  extreme  ranges. 

'Trajectory — so  flat  that  aiming  is  almost  point 
blank. 

* » * 

So — the  new  Remington  Hi-Speed  Cartridges 
simplify  your  whole  equipment  of  big  game  arms 
and  ammunition  to  this: 

One  rifle — most  any  standard  make. 

One  cartridge — the  Remingtoniii-Speecf  Cartridge 
made  for  your  kind  of  rifle. 

Ready  for  Deer,  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou,  Big  Horn, 
Grizzly — or  any  other  kind  of  big  game  anywhere  in 
America. 
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HERE  IS  A LANTERN 
BUILT  FOR  YOU 

Throwing  a shaft  of  light  500 
feet  or  a broad  diffused  light. 

MADE  TO  ENDURE  ROUGH  USAGE- 
EXPOSURE— ANY  KIND  OF 
WEATHER— WITHOUT  ILL  EFFECTS 


USED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
NAVY  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES 

Consider  These  Special  Features. 

Switch,  Handle  and  Screws  made  of  solid 
brass. 

Highly  Silvered  Reflector. 

With  a Special  Focusing  Screw 
to  Give  the  Light  Suited  to  Your  Needs 
Rust-Proof  Solid  Aluminum  Case. 
Operates  on  Two  Ordinary  Dry  Cells,  Giving 
It  Exceptionally  Long  Life. 

An  Absolutely  Water-Proof  Lan- 
_ tern  Made  to  Last  a Lifetime 

and  Used  in  Perfect  Safety. 
Complete  with  Batteries. 

Only  $8.50 

[Without  Batteries.  Only...  7.50 


Charles  R.AblettCo. 

199  Faltoa  St.  New  York  City 


NATIONAL 

SPORTSMAN 

is  a monthly  magazine,  crammed 
full  of  Hunting,  Fishing,  Camping, 
Trapping  stories,  and  pictures 
valuable  information  about  guns, 
rifles,  revolvers,  fishing  tackle, 
camp  outfits,  best  places  to  go  for 
fish  and  game,  fish  and  game  laws, 
and  a thousand  and  one  helpful 
hints  for  sportsmen.  National 
Sportsman  tells  what  to  do  in  the 
woods,  how  to  cook  grub,  how  to 
build  camps  and  blinds,  how  to 
train  your  hunting  dog,  how  to 
preserve  trophies,  how  to  start  a 
gun  club,  how  to  build  a rifle 
range.  No  book  or  set  of  books 
you  can  buy  will  give  you  the 
amount  of  up-to-date  informa- 
tion about  life  in  the  open  that 
you  get  from  a year's  sub- 
scription to  the  National 
Sportsman. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

On  receipt  of  $1.00 
we  will  send  you 
National  Sports- 
man for  a whole 
year  together 
with  one  of  our 
handsome  Mo- 
saic Gold  Watch 
Fob's  shown  here- 
with Mail  your 
order  today.  Tour 
money  back  if  not 
fully  satisfied. 

MATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


**The  Ideal  X*mas  Gift** 

SbPowER  Binocular 


This  glass 
specially  con- 
structed to 
give  best  re- 
sults for  all 
outdoor  sports, 
such  as  Hunt- 
er i.,.-  ,,  a . ^ Camping, 

lachting.  Motoring.  Racing,  etc.  Special  features 

are  lightness,  strength,  compactness  and  quality  here- 
tofore unobtainable  at  this  price;  handsomely  fin- 
ished in  hard  enamel.  Complete  with  solid  leather 
case  and  straps. 

No.  4005  at $22.50 

Order  direct  from  this  adv.,  as  these  goods  are  sold 
at  too  low  a price  to  be  catalogued.  Send  Check, 
Money  Order  or  Bank  Draft  to  receive  prompt  de- 
livery, or,  if  you  prefer 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Pay  postman  on  arrival.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  back.  Bank  references. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Sporting  Goods, 
Rifles,  Shot  Guns  and  Field  Glasses  at  bargain  prices. 

Edwards  Import  Trading  Corp. 

258  Broadway*  New  York 


The  above  is  a Special  Offer  to  Readers  of  “Forest 
and  Stream” — Prompt  Action  is  urged  as  the  same 
may  be  withdrawn  without  further  notice. 


GENUINE 

GERMAN 


MAUSER 


kHalf 
' pre-wai ' 

\ prices* 

Latest  model  9 shot  u* 
automatic.  Shoote 
Standard  cartridges  — ▼ | 
lies  flat  in  the  pocket— 

Worlds  famous  Luger 
80  cal  $21.98 — Hand 

Ejector  Revolver*  as 

swing  out  cylinder  32  “X3-9S 

cal.  $16.95.  38  cal.  $17.9S.  All  brand  new  latest 
models  — guaranteed  genuine  imported. 

on  Delivery  SENDNO^MONEY 

Sotisfaction  ouaranteed  or  money  VTomvlly  refunded. 

_ 25  cal.  Blue  Steel  Automatic — 32  cal 
m $10.45  — Officers  automatic,  3 safeties, 

25  cal  $11.95. — Military  Trench  Auto* 
■ B matic  — 32  cal.  10  shot,  extra  magazine 

B m FREE*  $11.65.—  Imported  Top  Break 
Boyoivsr  32  cal.  $8.65*  38  cal.  $8.9$. 
Universal  Sales  Co.  141  B’way,  212-B  New  York 


CATALOG 

{quoting  sacrifice  prices  on 
TGuns,  Pistols,  Tents,  Cots, 
/Blankets,  Shirts,  Breeches, 
'Shoes,  Boots,  and  other  supplies 
' every  sportsman  needs. 

Array  & Navy  Supply  Company  '' 
Dept.  301  Bor  183S.  RichmoDd.  Virginia. 


S S S Manniicher-Schoenauer  Rifles 

Highest  grade,  perfect  condition.  Calibers  6.5  and  8 m./m. 
Lighter,  handier  and  harder  shooting  than  any  other  rifle  of 
the  same  bore.  Each  rifle  carefully  sighted  in  at  our  range. 
Accuracy  guaranteed. 

S S S hand-loaded  ammunition.  Have  your  pet  loads  for 
your  shotguns  and  Springfield  Sporter  made  up  by  us. 

SPORTSMAN’S  SERVICE  STATION,  TENAFLY,  N.  J. 


fore  if  this  delicate  meat  is  put  into  an 
open  pan  and  fried,  as  I have  seen  it 
done  so  often,  the  body  dries  out  by  i 
the  time  it  is  cooked  through,  and  the  I 
flavor  with  the  moisture  has  vanished. 
But  if  a substitute  for  the  skin  is  sup- 
plied in  the  form  of  flour  (preferred) 
or  other  meal  and  the  bodies  are  then 
put  into  hot  butter  fat  and  covered,  the 
result  will  be  a delight  to  the  most  fas-  ) 
tidious  of  epicurean  palates.  ' 

To  immerse  the  bodies  in  bacon  grease  i 
or  other  form  of  fat,  and  impale  on  a 
green  willow  stick;  then  broil  over  the  I 
coals  of  a camp  fire  is  another  way  to  I 
produce  satisfaction.  A Dutch  oven 
properly  handled  in  camp  insures  of  the 
greatest  perfection  in  retaining  all  the 
savoury  qualities  of  this  game  bird  as  a 
food. 

The  enemies  of  quail  are  numerous 
and  while  the  sportsman  exacts  a heavy 
toll  of  their  numbers  annually,  the  pre- 
dacious wdld  life  are  destructive  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  ordinarily  be-  , 
lieved. 

The  Cooper’s,  sharp-shinned  and  duck 
hawks  of  the  birds  of  prey  are  the 
species  that  may  be  considered  harmful 
to  quail.  The  first  named  being  the 
most  habitual  killer  of  the  three.  While  ' 
the  duck  hawk  is  equally  efficient  as  a 
hunter  it  is  not  as  abundant  over  any 
territory  and  does  not  habitually  hunt 
over  the  quails’  domain  as  is  the  habit 
of  the  Cooper  hawk.  Never  allow  this 
swift-winged,  silent  traveler  and  killer 
of  bird  life  to  escape  your  opportunity 
to  shoot  him.  He  is  a “bad  hombre” 
among  the  game  birds  and  his  wonderful 
flight  and  sneaky,  swift  approach  to  a 
feeding  flock  of  birds  makes  it  an  easy 
matter  for  him  to  fare  well,  especially 
in  the  migration  periods,  when  the  birds 
are  congregated  in  large  flocks.  It  is  at 
this  time  of  year  that  the  open  season 
is  on  for  game  birds  and  all  hunters 
should  have  a watchful  eye  for  “Coo- 
per.” This  hawk,  the  sharp-shinned  (a 
smaller  bird)  and  the  duck  hawk  are 
easily  discernible  from  the  other  and 
beneficial  hawks  by  their  swift  flight 
and  trim-shaped  bodies.  The  common 
variety  seen  along  the  highways,  usually 
perched  high  up  in  the  leafless  branches 
of  the  sycamores  and  white  oaks,  are 
harmless  to  bird  life  and  should  be  left 
strictly  alone,  as  they  are  beneficial  to 
the  farmer,  living  almost  wholly  on 
rodents. 

A LL  of  the  smaller  carnivorous  ani- 
mals  prey  upon  quail,  from  the 
ravaging  of  the  nests  to  the  killing  of  the 
young  and  adult  birds.  The  writer  once 
found  the  stomach  of  a skunk  containing 
the  shells  of  quail  eggs.  A nest  of  in- 
cubated quail  eggs  with  contents  about 
ready  to  walk  from  the  shell  would  na- 
turally be  a delicate  tit  bit  for  Mr. 
Skunk.  From  all  accounts  the  raccoon 
is  not  a serious  menace  to  quail,  though 
he  will  occasionally  get  his  hand  in  for 
a taste  in  some  form  or  manner.  The 
little  grey  fox  is  a swift,  keen  hunter  and 
he  has  the  quail  on  his  list  with  other 
birds  at  about  an  equal  percentage.  But 
worst  of  all  the  preying  element  is  the 
Bobcat  or  wild  cat.  We  will  give  him 
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credit  for  having  mice  and  other  rodents 
harmful  to  crops  on  his  bounteous  menu, 
but  a bird  is  the  morsel  that  suits  his 
appetite  best,  and  the  ground  dwelling 
species,  including  the  quail,  are  the  ones 
most  habitually  preyed  upon  by  Bob- 
cats. No  animal  can  equal  the  Bobcat 
as  a destroyer  of  bird  life.  He  skirts 
the  edge  of  the  brush  and  pounces  like 
a flash  upon  the  little  sparrow  scratching 
among  the  liter;  likewise  he  scans  the 
open  glades  on  hillsides,  sights  a flock 
of  quail  feeding,  just  out  from  cover, 
and  then  flattens  to  the  ground — his 
little  stub  tail  twitching  from  side  to 
side  as  he  stops  at  intervals  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  flock.  He  gets 
a bush  between  himself  and  his  quarry, 
swiftly  crawls  to  it,  and  usually  there 
are  one  or  two  quail  that  see  too  late  the 
flash  of  the  cat  that  hurtles  over  the 
bush  into  their  midst  and  one  of  these 
“Bob”  usually  gets,  with  the  same  agil- 
ity that  you  have  seen  displayed  by 
“tabby”  catching  a mouse. 

It  is  rare  that  Bobcats  are  seen  in 
the  daytime  and  still  rarer  to  observe 
one  in  the  act  of  hunting.  Several 
years  of  field  service  in  research  work 
gave  me  unusual  opportunities  to  come 
in  contact  with  such  incidents.  I have 
a vivid  recollection  of  once  seeing  a 
Bobcat  fail  in  an  attempt  to  catch  a 
quail.  Part  of  a flock  of  quail  I had 
been  hunting  flew  over  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hill.  From  the  direction  and 
speed  in  which  they  scaled  the  ridge 
I figured  they, settled  well  down  in  the 
ravine.  Upon  reaching  the  ridge  (in 
pursuit)  I heard  them  clucking  excitedly 
and  reasoned  that  something  unusual 
was  disturbing  them.  Then  the  cause 
presented  itself  in  the  shape  of  a big 
Bobcat.  He  just  happened  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  when  the  quail  took  to  cover, 
and  was  gingerly  stepping  along  in  cat- 
like stealthiness  when  I caught  sight  of 
him.  He  was  evidently  attracted  to  a 
clucking  old  male  on  guard,  and  was 
sneaking  with  great  care  when  one  of 
the  flock  “flushed”  very  close  to  him. 
He  sprang  for  the  quail  but  got  only  a 
few  feathers  in  his  paws  and  then  I 
sent  him  scurrying  to  the  brush  with  a 
quail  load,  at  about  60  yards;  too  light 
to  do  more  than  scare  him  badly. 

Snakes  also  figure  in  no  trivial  way 
as  a menace  to  the  increase  of  game 
birds.  They  are  fond  of  birds’  eggs 
and  all  ground  and  brush  dwelling  forms 
are  subject  to  attack,  the  quail  number- 
ing among  many  species  which  have 
been  recorded  in  scientific  research.  So 
summarizing,  after  the  sportsman  has 
helped  himself  to  the  quail  supply,  is  it 
not  remarkable  that  the  word  “abun- 
dant” can  be  well  applied  in  describing 
their  numbers.  Comparatively  speak- 
ing, the  California  quail  are  the  most 
plentiful  of  all  other  land  game  birds. 
Though  their  propagating  propensities 
are  greater  in  the  average  than  other 
species,  the  most  conspicuous  reason  for 
their  holding  out  against  such  numerous 
foes  is  chiefly  owing  to  their  superior 
activity,  wariness,  and  that  rare  instinct 
which  enables  them  to  hide  or  escape 
to  safe  sheltering  brush.  Any  other  non- 
migratory  game  bird,  hunted  as  vigor- 
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Heavy 
Sweater 

Send  only 
50c  with  the 
coupon  for 
thisAll-Wool 
—heavy,  jum- 
bo sweater. 
Money  back 
instantly  if 
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Order  NOW ! 

Heavy  Pure  Wool 

This  is  a splendid  bi^  sweater  at 
a bargain  price.  Every  fibre  pure 
wool.  Heavy  rope  stitch.  Large 
fashioned  shawl  collar.  Two  large 
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This  Stylish  Set 

Made  from  Your  Raw  Furs 
SAVES  FROM  30%  TO  50% 

Besides,  you  get  better  furs  and  greater  satis- 
faction because  you  furnish  the  furs  yourself. 
Tour  mother,  wife,  sister  or  sweetheart  will  ap- 
preciate a set  or  coat  made  from  furs  you  trap. 
Send  your  furs  to  WillarcFs  to  be  tanned  and 
manufactured  and  get  only  first-class  guar- 
anteed workmanship.  Our  58  years  standing  in 
the  fur  trade  is  your  guarantee  of  our  reliability. 
FREE  Catalog  gives  latest  style  suggestions  and 
full  information.  Write  to-day  for  your  copy. 

H.  WILLARD,  SON  & COMPANY 
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come  a Silver  Fox 
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PIONEER  SILVER- 
BLACK-FOX  FARMS 
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mak^  this 


Ship  all  your 
furs  to  McCullough 
& Tumbach.  Make 
this  the  most  profit- 
able year  you’ve  had. 
You  know  our  policy: 

A Square  Deal  to 
Every  Shipper 

We’ll  give  you  honest  grad- 
ing by  fur  experts.  We’ll 
pay  top  market  prices  the 
day  we  get  your  furs.  Node- 
lay. Andinthelongrunwe’ll 
make  more  money  for  you. 

Ship  early— ship  often— ship  every 
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We  Keep  You  Posted 
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price  lists,  and  market  re- 
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McCullough  & Tumbach 
115  N.  Main  St. 

)>i.  Louis,  Mo. 
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mation today. 


ALBERT  LEA 
HIDE  & FUR  CO. 

Fs-12  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


Are  You  a Fur  Buyer  ? 

If  you  know  how  to  grade  and  buy  furs 

Yofl  Are  the  Fellow  I Want  — BIG  MONEY  AWAITS  YOU 


On  a Salary  or  Commission,  or  you 
can  buy  for  yourself  and  ship  to  me. 

Under  Special  Arrrangements  I Furnish 
the  Money  to  Buy  With 
WRITE  ME  — DO  IT  NOW,  Do  you  own 
an  automobile?  Do  you  travel  by  train? 
How  much  fur  have  you  bought  in  any  one 
season?  Advise  me  fully  about  yourself, 
ACT  QUICK.  I only  want  one  good,  reliable 
buyer  in  each  section.  Address 

1 14-1  16  West  Main  street 
• DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 

The  Old  Reliable.  Established  1879. 


The  Trapper’s,  Shipper’s  and  Buyer’s  Friend 


Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Chokers, 
etc.,  made  from  your  raw  or 
tanned  furs.  Enormous  savings. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  to- 
day. Tells  everything.  ARTHUR 
FELBER  FUR  CO.,  Dept.  M-12, 
25  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  ill. 


Robert  H.  Rockwell 


1440  East  63rd  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


J.  KANNOFSKY  GLA^S^BLO^ER 

and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and 
manufacturing  purposes  a specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All 
kinds  of  heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 
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CHURCH  ST.,  Near  Canal  St.,  NEW  YORK 


ously  as  this  species,  would  have 
dwindled  to  sorry  numbers  by  this  day 
of  the  modern  firearm.  But  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Eastern  relative,  “Bob- 
White”  the  quantity  is  decreasing  and 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  allow  regenera- 
tion to  take  effect,  the  Nimrods  of  the 
future  will  have  only  the  history  of  the 
joys  and  sport  of  quail  hunting.  They 
shall  surely  be  deprived  of  these  great 
holidays  in  the  open  with  gun  and  dog; 
all  because  of  our  thoughtlessness,  self- 
ishness and  greed.  So  I feel  it  a fitting 
way  in  which  to  close  this  bit  of  quail 
chatter  to  impress  upon  you,  Mr.  Sports- 
man, the  seriousness  of  the  decrease. 
As  I have  before  mentioned  in  this  ar- 
ticle, “Once  there  were  thousands  con- 
gregated where  now  a hundred  seems 
a lot.”  Let  us  give  the  birds  a chance 
vote  for  a smaller  bag;  forget  the  limit; 
or  better  yet — vote  for  a closed  season. 
It  is  easy  to  effect  such  a commendable 
law  if  there  is  no  opposition.  Why, 
then,  oppose?  Be  a real  true  sport  and 
do  your  share  that  we  may  never  be 
without  the  charm  of  the  woods,  the  call 
and  the  whistle  of  the  quail. 


TRAPPING  THE  THREE 
RIVER  ZONE 

{Continued  from  page  537) 

game  conditions.  From  what  he  told  us 
there  was  quite  a bit  of  fur  in  the  coun- 
try, chiefly  lynx,  fox,  mink,  beaver  and 
’rats,  with  a number  of  other  furs  in 
lesser  quantities.  He  suggested  that  we 
take  a trip  on  up  to  the  Kimberly  Lake 
country,  sixteen  miles  further  north, 
and  told  us  right  where  we  could  find  a 
good  little  cabin  that  two  trappers  had 
built  and  never  used.  He  not  only  of- 
fered to  grubstake  us  hut  loaned  us 
quite  a number  of  traps.  Once  again 
Dame  Fortune  had  smiled  on  us. 

We  went  on  to  Kimberly,  or  Jackfish 
Lake  and  found  it  to  be  a good  two  miles 
long  and  over  half  as  wide.  After  a 
little  trouble  we  located  the  cabin  in  a 
group  of  spruce  trees.  A bear  had  been 
inside  it  hut  a short  time  previous  to  this 
as  his  tracks  were  plainly  in  evidence 
on  the  dirt-strewn  plank  floor.  Being 
tenderfeet  we  were  somewhat  taken 
aback  at  this  discovery  and  the  first  night 
half  expected  bruin  to  pay  us  a visit 
and  possibly  demand  entrance.  Several 
times  during  the  “wee  small  hours”  I 
fancied  I could  hear  something  scratch- 
ing at  the  door,  which  I afterward 
realized  was  quite  probable,  as  the  rab- 
bits were  much  inclined  to  do  that  sort 
of  thing. 

I think  it  was  around  the  22nd  of 
October  that  we  set  out  our  first  traps, 
placing  four  of  them  in  likely  spots  on 
a beaver  dam  a half  mile  around  the  left 
side  of  the  lake,  where  these  wilderness 
engineers  had  been  working  on  the  inlet 
that  fed  the  lake.  The  next  morning  I 
was  detailed  to  slip  down  and  have  a 
look  at  the  traps  while  Cy  got  break- 
fast. Imagine  my  excitement  when  I 
discovered  we  had  two  beavers  in  the 
traps ! I was  sure  some  proud  boy. 
These  beavers  were  both  kitts,  a fact  of 
which  I was  not  aware  at  the  time; 

1 they  weighed  probably  fifteen  pounds 
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apiece  while  a full-grown  flat-tail  will 
weigh  easily' four  times  that. 

That  afternoon  we  took  the  Game 
Getter  and  shot  27  ’rats,  wading  out  in 
the  shallow  places  to  pick  them  up  as 
we  had  no  boat  and  didn’t  think  of 
building  a raft.  The  next  night  we  got 
a ’rat  in  one  of  the  beaver  traps  and 
something  had  eaten  it  up.  Taking  an- 
other ’rat  we  placed  it  in  a smaller  trap 
and  reset  the  big  one  a little  to  one  side. 
That  evening  Cy  shot  a beaver  with  the 
Game  Getter  and  it  sank.  The  next 
morning  we  were  down  to  the  dams  be- 
fore the  sun  had  come  up.  As  we  came 
in  view  of  the  spot  where  we  had  made 
the  blind  we  saw  a grayish-looking  ani- 
mal, about  the  size  of  a coyote,  leaping 
and  straining  at  the  trap.  At  first  we 
thought  it  a wolf  but  as  we  drew  nearer 
we  knew  that  it  didn’t  belong  to  the 
dog  family. 

“A  Canadian  Lynx!”  I ejaculated  and 
Cy  nodded  his  head  in  the  affirmative. 
It  was  our  first  glimpse  of  the  big  cat, 
and  so  many  tales  had  we  heard  in  con- 
nection with  the  ferocity  of  these  crea- 
tures, we  were  prepared  for  the  thing 
to  fly  straight  out  of  the  trap  into  our 
faces.  Approaching  cautiously,  Cy  got 
within  a short  distance  of  the  lynx  and 
dispatched  him  with  a well-directed  shot 
between  the  eyes.  In  latter  years  the 
taking  of  a lynx  has  become  such  a 
commonplace  thing  with  me  that  I often 
wonder  how  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
be  so  thrilled  in  this  first  instance.  We 
were  somewhat  disappointed  as  to  the 
size  of  the  lynx,  except  that  he  had  con- 
siderably longer  legs 'he  was  otherwise 
scarcely  larger  than  a big  Bobcat  of  the 
western  states. 

Going  on  over  to  the  main  dam  we 
were  delighted  to  find  the  beaver  that 
Cy  had  shot,  floating  on  the  surface.  I 
have  shot  a large  number  of  beavers 
in  my  time  and  but  three  of  them  ever 
sank  below  the  surface  as  this  one  had 
done.  Of  these  three,  everyone  even- 
tually floated  to  the  surface.  Two  of 
the  trio  were  shot  through  the  head 
(where  the  trapper  generally  shoots 
them)  so  I am  still  puzzled  as  to  the 
real  cause  for  this. 

A LONG  in  the  forepart  of  November 
our  first  little  flurry  of  snow  fell. 
Between  Kimberly  Lake  and  the  Bap- 
tiste we  had  built  another  cabin  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  off  the  trail  at 
what  we  called  Moose  Lake,  a body  of 
water  about  half  the  size  of  Kimberly. 
On  my  way  down  to  this  middle  lake  I 
noticed  where  a fresh  moose  track 
crossed  the  trail.  For  some  inexplicable 
reason  moose  were  very  scarce  around 
there  and  as  we  were  very  anxious  to 
secure  one,  I took  out  after  the  wan- 
derer. I was  totally  ignorant  of  the 
ways  of  the  moose.  Time  after  time  I 
was  within  a short  distance  of  the  big 
fellow;  he  seemed  to  take  a delight  in 
just  keeping  out  of  sight,  and  twice  I 
heard  him  crashing  away  through  the 
brush. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I came  across 
a place  that  was  tracked  up  like  a barn- 
yard, evidently  there  was  a half  dozen 


Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 

And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug,  robe, 
coat,  and  glove  making.  You  never  lose  any- 
thing and  generally  gain  by  dealing  direct  with 
headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or 
■trophies,  or  dress  them  into  buckskin  glove 
leather.  Bear,  dog,  calf,  cow,  horse  or  any 
other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned  wiih  the  hair 
or  fur  on,  .and  finished  soft,  light,  odorless,  and 
made  up  into  rugs,  gloves,  caps,  men's  and 
women's  garments  when  so  ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices 
of  tanning,  taxidermy  and  head  mounting.  Also 
prices  of  fur  goods  and  big  mounted  game  heads 
we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 
Rochester*  N.  Y. 
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Raise  Silver  Foxes 

I pay  $300  to  $900  a pair  for 
foxes  raised  from  my  stock. 
Three  plans  of  purchase. 


Raise  Silver  Foxes 


Easy  to  raise.  Larger  profits 
than  any  other  live  stock  rais* 
ing.  Stands  strictest  investiga* 
tion.  Recommended  by  Gov* 
ernment.  4 different  plans. 
One  will  suit  you.  Complete 
description  free.  Send  today. 
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FURS 


Bring  Higher  Prices 

n/Bore  Than  Expected 

“Gentlemen:  Your  check  came  in  today,  and 
was  much  more  than  I expected.  I like  the 
way  you  firrade  Furs.  Thanks." 

P.  J.  Strahan.  Hattan,  Ark. 

Start  Now— Ship  Every  Skin 

You,  too.  will  like  our  grading  and  will  be  paid 
full  prices  for  each  pelt  you  send  us  just  as 
Strahan  was.  For  fifty-five  years  we  have 
dealt  fairly  with  our  trapper  friends.  Ship  ua 
every  furyou  haveon  hand  right  nom.  There’s 
en  enormous  demand  for  furs  of  all  kinda. 


Our  Saving  Passed  to 
You  in  Higher  Prices 

In  buying  furs  by  mail  we  save  the  heavy  ex- 
pense of  branch  houses,  traveling  buyers  and 
the  commission  of  the  small  independent  agent. 
All  this  saving  is  passed  on  to  you  in  the  form 
Of  HIGHER  PRICES. 

You  lose  money  unless  you  ship  to 

S.  Silberman  &Sons 

The  House  with  a Million  Friends 

718  silberman  Bldg.  Chicago.  III. 


Split  your  next  shipment  skin  for  skin 
grade  for  grade.  Send  one  half  to  the 
house  you’ve  been  shipping  to  and  the 
other  half  to  Fouke  at  once.  See  how 


much  more  you  get  from  Fouke.  Let 

tothe  checks  tell  the  story,  Y ou 
will  get  a whole  lot  more  for 
the  furs  you  ship  to  Fouke, 
you  can  bet  your  bottom  dol- 
lar on  that.  “Prices  don’t 
mean  nuthin’’ — it’s  the  grading  that 
counts  and  Fouke  grading  alwaya 
makes  your  fur  checks  bigger. 

SHIP  NOW!  Order  traps  and  baits  nov7.  Send  cou- 
pon below  at  once,  for  lowest  prices  on  trappers  sup- 
plies, get  free  eamplet  NOXENT  (kills  human  scent) 
and  REMOV-A-SMEL  (destroys  skunk  smells  in- 
stantly). Get  free  Trapper’s  Pardner  showing  all 
kinds  of  traps  and  new  paste  baits,  game  laws,  how 
to  trap  and  grade  furs.  We  keep  you  posted  on  fur 
market  all  season.  ALL  FREE!  Send 
name  and  address  on  coupon  today  to 


Fur  Co 


713  FOUKE 
a BUILDING 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

......fouke  fur  company— --- 

713  Fouke  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Send  me  samples  of  NOXENT  and  REMOV-A- 
SMEL,  “Trapper’s  Pardner,”  and  tags.  Keep  me 
posted  on  the  fur  market  all  season.  All  FREE. 
Name 


Town 


State 


R.F.D.  Box 


MUSKRAT 

AND 

COON 

WANTED 


Highest  prices  this  year  for 
rat  and  coon.  We  GUARAN- 
TEE satisfaction.  Quick  re- 
turns. Wo  pay  express.  Ship- 
ments held  separate  on  re- 
quest for  your  0.  K.  of  prices. 
Send  for  our  special 
free  price  list. 

FRED  WHITE 

BELOIT  - KANSAS 


of  the  soft  stylish  furs  GLOBE 
experts  create  from  skins  of  your 
own  catch.  They  have  a personal 
value  which  makes  them  dearer  to 
mother,  wife  or  sweetheart. 

Our  48-page  Book  of  Styles  shows 
with  actual  photographic  illus- 
trations what  we  can  make  from 

f^our  skins.  Satisfied  customers 
ast  year  in  forty-six  states  are 
proof  that  we  can  satisfy  you. 
Every  hunter  or  lover  of  out- 
doors should  have  this  book.  Your 
copy  is  FREE.  Ask  for  it. 

Globe  Tanning  Co. 

Kenneth  Smith.  Pres. 

254  S.  E First  St. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Ii%  WTitiyiQ  to  Advertiser 
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Forest  and  Stream 


LOUIS  RHEAD  HAS  INVENTED  A NEW  PERFECT  CQMBINATION  RIG  FOR  CAST-  I 
ING  LURES  OR  TROLLING  LIVE  BAIT  AND  PLUGS  IN  DEEP  OR  MIDWATER. 
MADE  OF  STRONG  SELECTED  SPANISH  GUT  — TESTED  TO  HOLD  FISH  UP  TO  20  POUNDS. 
WITH  %_0Z.  SINKER-SWIVEL  READY  TO  USE.  STRONG  LOOPS  FOR  INTERCHANGING 
SIZE  OF  SINKER  OR  LURE.  CHEAPEST,  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET,  FIFTY  CENTS  EACH. 


LINE 


30  INCH  gut 


lO  INCH  frur 


lead 


RHEAD  LURES 

AX.  M.  A A^  ART-NATURE  ^ 

HAVE  NO  RIVALS.  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  FISH  A SUPERIOR  STYLE  WRITE  FOR  REVISED 
LIST  OF  MANY  NEW  TESTED  KILLERS  NOW  MADE  BY  SKILLED  ART  CRAFTSMEN  TO  LAST 
ONE  OR  MORE  SEASONS.  CHEAPER  THAN  LIVE  BAIT.  MORE  DEADLY  THAN  BUGS  OR 
PLUGS.  LOUIS  RHEAD,  217  OCEAN  AVE.,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 


Esiablished 

1820 


This  Is  Our 
102nd  Year 


"GLOWBODY”  l^IINNOW 
(Patented) 

Every  Fisherman 

should  have  a “Glowbndy"  in  his  tackle  box.  One  of  the 
best  bass-catchers  we  have  ever  put  out.  Attracts  bass  day 
or  night.  Crystal  body  contains  tube  of  permanently 
luminous  material.  Bass  see  it  in  all  waters  from  afar  as 
it  spirals  towards  the  angler.  Double  hook  easily  de- 
tached and  single  hook  sulistituted  if  desired.  Crystal 
body  protected  by  wires.  Retails  at $1.00 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Abbey  & Imbrie 
tackle,  known  to  generations  of  fishermen 
for  its  high  quality.  Many  Christmas 
suggestions  in  our  catalog  of  16.400  items. 

Send  for  it,  with  10  cents  to  partly  cover 
expense. 

ABBEY  & IMBRIE 

Division  oj  Baker,  Murray  A Imbrie 

97  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


ftee 


Get  this  book.  Gives  expert  data 
on  what  baitsfor  what  6sh  under 
varyingweather  or  water  con- 
ditions. Sent  FREE. 

SOUTH  BEKD  BAIT  CO.,  10226 
High  St.  South  Bend,  Ind. 


‘ Heddon  Made—  TVell  Made** 

J^es  Heddorfs  Sons,  Dowagiac,  Mich! 

Heddon  _ 


Now  Is  the  Time  to 

MAKE 

YOUR  OWN 


Flies,  Rods,  Lures,  etc. 


Send  for  Catalog  of  Materials,  Supplies,  Repairs, 
Tools,  Instruction  Books,  Also  Tackle. 

Quality  and  service  to  please  you  from 

J.  A.  WILLMARTH  Roosevelt,  N.  Y. 


25c 


OLD  5 

FISHERMAN’S  2 
CALENDAR  3 

0.  F.  CALENDAR 
Box  1529  High  Sta. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Do  You  Know  a Boy 

who  would  be  willing  to  exchange  a little  of  his  time  for  a real  gun — 
a trapshooting  outfit,  or  a complete  .radio  set?  Have  him  sign  and 
mail  the  attached  coupon  at  once. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM, 

Junior  Sales  Dept., 

9 East  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

How  can  1 obtain  a real  gun — a Trapshooting  Outfit,  or  a Complete  Radio  Set? 

Name  

Address  

City  and  State 


or  so  moose  thereabouts.  Needless  to 
say,  I soon  lost  track  of  my  intended 
victim  in  this  maze.  As  it  was  growing 
late  and  I didn’t  care  about  camping  out, 

I started  east  along  the  course  of  a little 
stream  which  I figured  as  the  Marsh- 
head  Creek.  I kept  on  going  for  what 
seemed  ages  and  just  as  I was  beginning 
to  give  up  in  despair  and  camp  for  the 
night,  I came  out  on  some  corduroy  just 
ahove  the  Old  Mile  70,  being  then  within 
three  miles  of  camp.  It  was  real  dark 
when  I got  to  Kimberly.  Cy  was  getting 
uneasy  as  he  had  expected  me  to  return 
that  night. 

When  I related  my  experience  Pard 
suggested  that  we  both  go  up  the  Marsh- 
head  the  following  day  after  those 
moose  and  camp  on  their  trail  till  we 
got  one.  He  then  casually  informed  me 
that  he  had  been  chasing  a silver  fox 
most  of  the  day.  He  had  been  going  up 
the  trail  toward  Mile  70  when  he  ran 
square  into  this  dark  fox.  Hoping  that 
the  animal  would  den  up,  Cy  had  tracked 
him  for  a number  of  miles  only  to  give 
up  in  despair  as  the  fox  never  stopped 
for  anything. 

The  next  day  we  struck  out  on  our 
moose  hunt.  After  a number  of  years’ 
experience  in  hunting  this  particular 
animal  I now  know  the  ones  we  were 
after  that  time  were  simply  stragglers. 
They  traveled  northwest  in  a fairly 
straight  line  and  though  we  traveled  as 
fast  as  we  could  we  were  unable  to  come 
near  them  on  the  third  day.  At  this 
point  we  climbed  trees  and  saw  ahead 
of  us  a large,  deep  valley  which  we 
figured  as  the  course  of  the  Little  Smoky 
River.  Realizing  that  we  were  quite  a 
ways  from  Kimberly  and  that  our  grub 
wouldn’t  last  any  length  of  time,  _ we 
started  to  retrace  our  steps.  That  night 
it  turned  real  cold  and  a blizzard  sprang 
up  and  although  we  were  in  the  shelter 
of  heavy  spruce  we  were  very  miserable 
from  the  cold  and  wet,  for  the  heat  of 
the  campfire  melted  the  snow  above  us 
and  we  had  no  canvas  to  ward  off  the 
drip.  When  morning  came  we  were  cold 
and  stiff.  The  snow  was  not  deep 
enough  to  seriously  impede  one  in  walk- 
ing but  sufficient  had  fallen  to  obliterate 
all  our  own  tracks  previously  rnade. 
Here  we  were,  two  greenhorns  in  a 
strange  country,  miles  from  camp  and 
with  not  even  a compass  to  guide  us. 

I N looking  back  over  that  experience 
I it  seems  a seven  day’s  wonder  that 
Cy  and  I weren’t  lost  for  we  wandered 
aimlessly  in  circles  all  the  day  and  part 
of  the  next.  Toward  noon  of  the  second 
day,  however,  we  came  to  a small  creek, 
and  although  the  sun  was  not  shining 
we  thought  that  this  little  stream  flowed 
south.  After  a few  moments’  considera- 
tion we  decided  to  follow  its  course  for 
we  argued  that  it  would  either  take  us 
back  to  the  Marshhead  Creek  or  into  the 
valley  of  the  Little  Smoky.  Luck 
chaperoned  us  this  time  and  late  that 
night  we  came  to  the  creek  that  flows 
past  Mile  70.  The  following  day  we 
made  Kimberly. 

About  this  time  the  grub  supply  at  the 
Baptiste  ran  low  and  Old  John  said  he 
could  let  us  have  but  very  little  more. 
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He  had  been  daily  expecting  a large 
order  of  groceries  through  a freighter 
and  when  this  failed  to  turn  up  things 
began  to  assume  serious  proportions.  It 
was  then  that  we  got  our  first  taste  of 
real  hunger.  Already  we  had  been  ac- 
customed to  eating  practically  all  kinds 
of  wild  game.  We  found  the  meat  of 
the  beaver  very  palatable,  the  tail  mak- 
ing unusually  rich  soup.  In  a large  pail 
we  kept  rabbits  boiling  whenever  either 
of  us  was  in  camp  and  there  was  a real 
“spread”  in  sight  when  we  gathered 
enough  fat  from  next  the  kidneys  of  the 
rabbits  to  fry  one.  The  hind  quarters 
of  muskrats,  when  fried,  were  excellent. 
Perhaps  the  lowest  ebb  of  our  “grub 
tide”  came  the  day  when  we  tried  to 
eat  skunk  ! Somewhere  we  had  read  that 
skunk,  if  properly  prepared,  was  rather 
good — I guess  we  didn’t  prepare  it  as 
we  were  supposed  to,  for  it  tasted  a 
great  deal  like  it  smelled. 

On  the  second  day  of  December  I left 
Kimberly  Lake  for  the  Baptiste,  to  see 
if  the  freighter  had  come  along  yet.  On 
top  of  Fraser  Mountain,  some  five  miles 
north  of  the  Baptiste,  was  a small  lake 
just  off  the  trail.  On  this  lake  we  had 
a set  for  fox.  As  I rounded  the  last 
bend  in  the  trail  I beheld  a black  animal 
struggling  in  the  trap,  or  at  least  it 
looked  entirely  black  at  that  distance. 
When  I got  closer  I saw  at  a glance  that 
the  coat,  especially  back  on  the  hips,  was 
sprinkled  with  silver  gray  hairs.  I 
killed  the  fox,  skinned  it  and  cached  the 
fur  under  a log.  Oddly  enough  I 
thought  the  animal  a cross  fox  as  I 
figured  that  a silver  gray  should  be  the 
same  color  all  over. 

Many  tales  are  written  that  have  as 
their  theme  the  alleged  great  value  of 
the  silver  gray  fox.  Few  people,  out- 
side of  professional  trappers  and  fur 
dealers,  realize  what  one  of  these  skins 
is  worth  to  the  man  who  traps  the  fox 
that  wore  it  as  a coat.  I have  seen  a 
large  number  of  these  skins  and  have 
seen  them  exchange  hands  at  prices 
ranging  from  $45.00  to  $325.00,  the  lat- 
ter figure*'  being  far  above  the  average. 
And  yet  one  constantly  hears  of  “thou- 
sand-dollar”  foxes  and  even  double  that 
figure ! There  are  hundreds  of  men 
going  trapping  every  fall,  led  on  by  the 
single  hope  of  catching  just  one  silver 
gray  fox.  Such  men  are  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. There  is,  nevertheless,  a 
great  fascination  in  the  knowledge  that 
one  has  a chance  to  capture  one  of  these 
truly  beautiful  animals. 

My  trip  down  the  Baptiste  was  a dis- 
appointment as  far  as  securing  grub 
was  concerned,  although  Old  Jo’hn  gen- 
erously divided  what  he  had.  On  the 
way  back  to  Kimberly  I picked  up  my 
fox  skin  and  placed  it  as  a surprise  deep 
down  in  the  pack  sack.  Cy  had  caught 
nothing  to  speak  of  while  I was  gone 
and  said  he  was  somewhat  discouraged 
OAmr  our  prospects.  We  decided  that 
we  would  stay  until  our  grub  supply 
was  down  to  the  last  bit  of  tea  and 
flour  and  then  hit  for  Edson,  to  dispose 
of  our  catch  and  buy  a good  grubstake. 

When  Cy  took  the  stuff  out  of  my 
pack  sack  he  noticed  this  piece  of  can- 
vas, in  which  was  wrapped  the  silver 


PAces  Sh®t^®P/eces 

These  Automatics  are  Brand  New  and  use 
Regular  Standard  Ammunition 
Lowest  Prices  in  the  Country 

Protect  Your  Home  against  un- 
lawful intrusion  with  your  choice 
of  the  following  automatics : 

Rrnnrhn  .25  - cal.  0 - shot  Blue 
DIUIILIID  Steel  Dependable  «n  -7C 
Pocket  Arm.  No.  105..  U 

flrtnioc  -25,  .32  or  .380  cal.  8- 
Ul  lyiCo  shot  Blue  Steel  Inlaid 

Hard  Wood  Grip,  No.  n OC 

605  0 I U.CU 

MilifnrU  Model  .32-cal.  10-shot, 

■llllllalj  with  Extra  Magazine  Pin  nrr 
Free,  No.  205 3»  I U.cO 

Mauser  gfAysU  $14.00 

32-cal.  Mauser,  QQ 

LuOBr  -SO-cal.  9-shot,  most 
■.uybi  powerful  gun  made 

with  automatic  maga-  QOI  flfj 
zine  ejector,  No.  90.5...  I <UU 
Protector  blue  steel  au- 

toniatic,  only  few  left,  C / OC 

No.  .305 gf.ca 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 
Send  Cash,  M.  O.  or,  if  you  prefer 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Pay  Postman  on  arrival,  plus  postage. 

Free  Catalog  on  Request 

EDWARDS  IMPORT  TRADING  CORP  , 
258  Broadway,  New  York 


n REAL  COOK  STOVE 

—AND  IT  FOLDS  INTO  THIS 
EASILY-CARRIED  PARCEL! 


New  U.  S.  Navy  Rain 

Suit, $3.75  Prep<ud 


will  keep  you  dry  in  the  hardest  rain  and 
protect  against  the  roughest  wind.  Made 
of  the  best  watershedding  cloth  the  Gov- 
ernment could  6nd,  Suit  consists  of 
Blouse,  Pants  and  Cap.  Never  gets 
sticky  like  a slicker.  Once  you  wear 
a suit  you’ll  never  make  another  trip 
without  one.  Send  for  one  of  these 
brand  new  suits,  and  if  you  are  not  satis* 
bed,  return  it  and  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 

Mueller  Distributing  Go. 

209  Alamo  Nat1  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Here  is  a thorough- 
ly practical  stove 
for  campers,  which  can 
be  folded  into  4 in.  x 12 
in.  X 2u  in.  Weighs  only 
15  lbs.  Made  of  best 

quality  Black  Iron.  No 
screws  or  bolts.  Will  last 
lifetime.  The 

Livingood  Collapsible 
Camp  Stove 

when  set  up  is  1114  in.  high  by  12)4 
in.  wide  by  20}4  in.  long.  Bums 
charcoal,  wood  or  other  fuel  per- 
fectly. Extra  quick  heater. 

Factory  Price,  $7.50 

With  Legs  .$8.50. 

Outfit  complete  with  Legs.  Oven  and 
Hearth,  $13.  Express  charges  collect. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  CANNOT 
SUPPLY  YOU  ORDER  DIRECT 
FROM  FACTORY 

Two  New  Livingood  Products 
**0asis”  Running-Board 
Refrigerator. 

“Worth-Mor”  Folding  Table-and- 
Chair. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 
Dealers:  rite  for  proposition 

LIVINGOOD 
MANUFACTURING 
ly  C O R P O R A T I O N 

Lebanon,  Penna. 


THE  DOG  LOVERS’  LIBRARY 

is  a new  and  special  selection  of  twenty  of 
the  best  Dog  Stories  ever  written.  You 
surely  will  want  to  read  our  offer.  Rig  de- 
scriptive circular  is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 
Miami  Publishing  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


FOLDING  PUNCTURE-PROOF  CANVAS  BOATS 

Light,  easy  to  handle,* no  leaks  or  repairs;  check  as  baggage,  carry 
by  hand;  safe  for  family;  all  sizes;  non-sinkable;  stronger  than  wood; 
used  by  U.  b.  and  Foreign  Governments.  Awarded  First  Prize  at 
Chicago  St.  Louis  World’s  Fairs.  We  fit  our  boats  for  Outboard 
Motors.  Catalog. 

King  Folding  Canvas  Boat  Co.,  428  Harrison  St.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


BINOCULARS 

Achromatic  Adjustable  Pris- 
ma Type.  High  Quality  8X 
Lenses.  Ideal  for  Hunting. 
Camping,  Yachting,  etc. 
Guaranteed  perfect.  Well 
made  and  serviceable;  will 
last  a lifetime.  Case  and 
Shoulder  Straps  included. 
Value  $25.00.  Our  special 
price.  C.O.D.,  $9.75.  This 
instrument  guaranteed  to 
please  or  money  refunded. 
403  Commonwealth  Bldg. 

BENNER  & CO..  D-5  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


AN  INDIVIDUAL  AXE 

For  Sportsmen  and  Boy  Scouts 

Here  is  a Present  That  Will 
Thrill  the  Heart  of  Every 
Man  and  Boy  in  America. 
pT>Tp-ci  fl’l  DELI^T5RED 

PRICE  ^^jyWHERE 

Postpaid  on  Receipt  of  Money 
Order. 

FEATURES 

Can't  slip  grip — your  initial  deep  etched 
ill  gold.  As  necessary  as  a gun  or  knife 
in  the  outdoors,  and  remember — until 
•Tan.  1st  we  give  with  each  axe  a stout 
leather  sheath — FREE. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

THE  MURKIN  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  F.  Box  582 

WARREN,  PA. 


Guaranteed 
to  be  free 
from  all  (laws 


BE  SURE  TO  STATE  INITIAL  WANTED 


Edcson  Radio  Phones  1 

Adustable  Diaphragm  Clearance  ^ 


Wc  guaranrec  satislaction,  or  your  money 
refunded.  The  adjustment  feature  places  our 
phones  on  a par  with  the  world's  greatesf  makes. 
Our  sales  plan  eliminates  dealer’s  profits  and 
losses  from  bad  accounts,  hence  the  low  price. 
Better  phones  cannor  be  made.  Immediate 
deliveries.  Double  3000  Ohm  sets,  $3.98;  1500 
Ohm  single  set.  $3.50.  Circular  free. 


EdesonPhonc  Co.  6 Bcoch  St..Dept  i: 


Sure  Rupture 
Comfort 

BE  COMFORTABLE  — 

Wear  the  Brooks  Appliance, 
the  modern  scientific  inven- 
tion which  gives  rupture  suf- 
ferers immediate  relief.  It 
has  no  obnoxious  springs  orl 
pads.  Automatic  Air  Cush-  Mr.  c.  E.  Brooks 
ions  bind  and  draw  together  the  broken  parts 
No  salves  or  plasters.  Durable.  Cheap.  Sent 
on  trial  to  prove  its  worth.  Never  on  sale  in 
stores  as  every  .tuuliance  is  made  to  order.  I lie  nrouer 
size  and  shape  of  Air  Cushion  depeiuling  on  the  nature 
of  each  case.  Beware  of  imitations.  Look  for  trade- 
mark bearing  portrait  and  signature  of  C E Brooks 
which  appears  on  every  Aiipliance.  None  other  'genuine 
eiivelope'^^”^*^*^^'^^^  booklet  sent  free  in  plain,  sealed 

BROOKS  APPLUNCE  CO..  IB5-B  State  St..  Marshall.  Wich 
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lie  COMPLETE 
Doq  BOOK 


STEWART  KIDD 

FAMOUS 

OUTDOOR  BOOKS 


BIRDS  OF  AMERICA 

Edited  by  T.  GILBERT  PEARSON,  JOHN 
BURROUGHS  and  Others 

1,000  native  birds  described,  and  pictured  by  the  foremost  natural- 
ists, sportsmen  and  scientists.  Over  600  field  pictures  and  black- 
and-white  drawings.  More  than  300  species  in  color  from  original 
drawings  in  the  N.  Y.  State  Museum.  The  most  important  series 
of  bird  studies  ever  made.  Three  splendid  volumes — 8x11  inches 
Complete  set.  $16.50. 


THE  COMPLETE  DOG  BOOK 

By  DR.  WILLIAM  A.  BRUETTE 
Revised  edition.  92  varieties  of  dogs  common 
to  America  and  Great  Britain  treated  from 
every  angle  by  an  authority  of  international 
reputation.  “The  outstanding  dog  book  of  the 
last  decade.”  The  Field  (London).  Illustrated. 
$3.00. 

THE  IDYL  OF  THE  SPLIT 
BAMBOO 

By  DR.  GEORGE  PARKER  HOLDEN 
Foreword  by  Henry  van  Dyke 
A detailed  description  of  the  rod’s  building. 
Illustrated,  $3.00. 

STREAMCRAFT 

An  Angling  Manual 
By  DR.  GEORGE  PARKER  HOLDEN 
“The  best  of  all  modern  books  on  the  science  of 
trout-fishing.”  Henry  van  Dyke.  Illustrated. 
$2.50. 

COIN’  FISHIN’ 

By  DIXIE  CARROLL 
Weather  and  Feed  Facts ; Fresh-Water  Game 
Fish.  Natural  and  Artificial  Baits  . and  their 
Use.  Illustrated.  $3.00. 

LAKE  AND  STREAM  GAME 
FISHING 

By  DIXIE  CARROLL 
“A  veritable  encyclopedia  of  the  fisherman’s 
love,  luck  and  lore,  modestly,  merrily  present- 
ed.” Chicago  Herald.  Illustrated.  $3.00. 

FISHING  TACKLE  AND  KITS 

By  DIXIE  CARROLL 
“Snappy,  terse,  illuminating.  The  fine  points 
of  the  game.”  Larry  St.  John.  Illustrated.  $3.00, 

BOOK  of  the  BLACK  BASS  and 
MORE  ABOUT  the  BLACK  BASS 

By  DR.  JAMES  A.  HENSHALL 
“Without  doubt  the  best  thing  ever  written 
about  these  fishes.”  Forest  and  Stream.  Illus- 
trated. $3.00. 

BASS,  PIKE,  PERCH  AND 
OTHER  GAME  HSHES 
OF  AMERICA 

By  DR.  JAMES  A.  HENSHALL 

The  most  comprehensive  book  on  American 
game  fishes  published.”  Baltimore  American. 
Illustrated.  $3.00. 

CASTING  TACKLE  AND 
METHODS 

By  O.  W.  SMITH 

A practical  book  for  the  fisherman.  Illustrated. 
$3.00. 

THE  FLY-nSHER’S 
ENTOMOLOGY 

By  ALFRED  RONALDS 

First  published  in  1836.  A new  edition  by  H. 
T.  Sheringham.  Illustrated.  $5.00. 

DAYS  and  NIGHTS  of  SALMON 
FISHING  IN  THE  TWEED 

By  WILLIAM  SCROPE 
First  published  in  184.3.  A new  edition  by  H. 
T.  Sheringham.  Illustrated.  $5.00. 


BILL  JOHNSTON’S  JOY  BOOK 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  T.  JOHNSTON 
2,002  Jokes,  collected  from  every  corner  of  the 
earth,  classified  in  a topical,  cross-referenced  in- 
dex, and  illustrated  by  Claude  Shafer.  $2.50 

SONGS  FOR  FISHERMEN 

Collected  by  Joseph  Morris  and  St.  Clair  Adams 
An  Anthology  of  fishing  verse  from  Shake- 
^eare  to  Bridges  in  England,  from  Whittier  to 
Guest  in  America.  $2.50. 

TRAIL  CRAFT 

By  DR.  CLAUDE  P.  FORDYCE 
Introduction  by  Stewart  Edward  White.  An 
aid  in  getting  the  greatest  good  out  of  vacation 
trips.  Illustrated.  $2.50. 

JIST  HUNTIN’  By  OZARK  RIPLEY 

Introduction  by  Dixie  Carroll.  Short  Stories 
of^  the  Gun  and  Rod.  “Every  lover  of  wild  life 
will  delight  in  the  book.”  Providence  Journal. 
Illustrated.  $2.00. 

IN  THE  ALASKA -YUKON 
GAMELANDS  By  J.  A.  McGuire 

“A  splendid  hunting  story,  pregnant  with  fact 
and  interest.”  Hjalmar  Rutzebeck  (of  Alaska). 
Illustrated.  $2.5<>. 

THE  BIG  MUSKEG 

By  VICTOR  ROUSSEAU 
An  absorbing  novel  of  the  North.  “The  story 
moves  rapidly  from  thrill  to  thrill.”  Boston 
Evening  Transcript.  $2.00. 

THE  SPORTSMAN’S  WORKSHOP 

By  WARREN  H.  MILLER 
“Will  make  the  out-of-doors’  crank’s  mouth 
water.”  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  Illustrated.  $1.25. 

CAMP  HRES  IN  THE  YUKON 

By  HARRY  A.  AUER 
“Of  interest  to  hunters,  naturalists  and  those 
who  enjoy  well-written  accounts  of  adventure.” 
New  York  Times.  Illustrated.  $3.00. 

THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER 

By  IZAAK  WALTON 

Handsomest  edition  of  the  greatest  fishing  classic. 
Illustrated  in  full  color  by  J.  H.  Thorpe.  $3.50. 

REMINISCENT  TALES  OF  A HUMBLE  ANGLER 

By  DR.  FRANK  M.  JOHNSON 
Introduction  by  Dr.  James  A.  Henshall.  “The 
tales  are  varied,  humorous,  and  replete  with 
fishing  lore.”  Boston  Globe.  Q1.50. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PIKE 

By  O.  W.  SMITH 

The  only  complete  book  on  the  American  Pike : 
written  by  a man  who  has  studied  and  fished 
for  pike  for  forty  years.  Illustrated.  $3.00. 

FISHING  WITH  A BOY 

The  Tale  of  a Rejuvenation 
By  LEONARD  HULIT 
“Any  boy  who  loves  fishing,  be  he  twelve  years 
old  or  five  times  that  number,  will  revel  in  this 
book.”  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  Illustrated.  $2.00. 

PIGEON  RAISING 

By  ALICE  MACLEOD 
A handbook  for  fancier  and  market-breeder. 
$1.50. 

ADVENTURES  IN  ANGUNG 

A Book  of  Salt  Water  Fishing 
By  VAN  CAMPEN  HEILNER 
Thrilling  experiences  with  big  game  fishes  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fascinatingly  told  by 
the  author  of  “The  Call  of  the  Surf.”  Illus- 
trated in  color  and  black  and  white.  $3.00. 


Send  for  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE  ■ 
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U OREST  AND  STREAM 

fox,  at  the  bottom  and  naturally  un- 
folded it.  J 

“What  the  devil  have  you  got  here?” 
he  ejaculated,  holding  the  pelt  up  toward 
the  light.  Whereupon  followed  a dis- 
cussion as  to  what  kind  of  fox  it  was 
and  its  probable  worth.  We  figured  if  it 
was  only  a cross  fox  it  would  bring  per- 
haps fifty  dollars,  while  if  a silver  gray 
we  would  realize  at  least  eight  hundred. 
We  were  not  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  kind 
it  represented — some  fellows  by  the 
name  of  Brown  happened  along  on  their 
way  to  trapping  grounds  on  the  Little 
Smoky_  and  one  of  them  told  us  that 
our  skin  was  a number  1 silver  gray. 
Whereupon  our  hopes  soared  heaven- 
ward and  we  immediately  made  prepara- 
tions to  hit  for  the  outside  and  secure 
a good  grubstake  and  additional  equip- 
ment. Naturally,  being  greenhorns,  we 
thought  it  quite  probable  that  we  might 
get  another  bird  of  the  same  color  in 
the  same  trap ! 

Our  first  disappointment  came  when 
a fur  buyer  offered  us  a hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  silver.  Nat- 
urally we  were  insulted  at  such  a small 
offer  and  Cy  was  for  throwing  the  fel- 
low into  a snowdrift.  Old  John  looked 
the  skin  over  carefully  and  told  us 
frankly  that  we  might  get  two  hundred 
for  it. 

At  Edson  we  encountered  a small 
army  of  buyers,  each  of  whom  offered 
disappointingly  small  amounts  for  our 
furs.  But  that  was  the  least  of  our 
troubles — Cy  had  a letter  stating  that 
his  mother  wasn’t  expected  to  live.  We 
sold  our  entire  lot  of  furs,  lynx,  minks, 
foxes,  wolves  and  weasles  for  a little 
short  of  seven  hundred  dollars  and  my 
cousin  and  I parted  sorrowfully.  I will 
admit  that  the  prospect  of  going  back 
into  the  wilderness  alone  was  not  so 
alluring  as  it  might  have  been;  you  see, 

I had  already  tasted  some  of  the  dis- 
appointments and  knew  what  I was  up 
against. 

The  first  thing  I did  was  to  engage 
a freighter  to  take  a good  grubstake  up 
north.  The  snow  was  not  yet  too  deep 
and  a man  agreed  to  take  my  stuff  up 
for  five  cents  a pound.  It  will  readily 
be  seen  that  such  rates  made  stuff  pretty 
dear  by  the  time  it  got  to  my  cabin,  but 
I was  determined  to  at  least  have  some- 
thing to  eat ! On  the  way  up,  it  was 
now  along  in  January,  the  cold  was  in- 
tense. I afterward  learned  that  it  had 
been  seventy  below  zero  and  during  the 
warmest  part  of  the  day,  with  the  sun 
shining  brightly,  the  mercury  never 
climbed  beyond  twenty-five  degrees  be- 
low zero.  Every  time  we  crossd  an 
open  space  I froze  my  cheeks  and  the 
tip  of  my  nose.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I hadn’t  shaved  since  November  and 
had  a wild,  scraggly  beard  to  protect  my 
face. 

Old  John  was  real  glad  to  see  me  and 
he  admitted  that  he  had  hardly  expected 
either  of  us  back.  The  old  backwoods 
veteran,  accustomed  as  be  was  to  living 
alone,  admitted  that  he  often  grew  de- 
spondent, due  to  the  effects  of  so  much 
solitude.  I was  shortly  to  realize  what 
real  loneliness  meant. 

{To  be  continued) 
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RABBIT  SHOOTING 
* GUNS  AND  LOADS 

; {Continued  from  page  548) 

^ a hard  run  after  a barking  dog.  But  the 
I results  in  the  appearance  of  the  game 
I are  not  always  as  pleasing  as  they  might 
[ be. 

Number  4 shot,  the  great  favorite  of 
many  backwoods  boys,  will  blow  a rab- 
bit into  a first-class  imitation  of  a quick- 
lunch  “hamburg,”  if  used  for  rabbit 
shooting  of  this  type.  If  we  except  the 
very  occasional  wild,  old  woods  rabbit, 
which  in  windy  weather  often  jumps  30 
to  40  yards  from  the  hunter;  and  the 
incidental  shot  at  a rabbit  that  a stray 
dog  is  chasing,  most  rabbit  shooting  of 
this  kind  is  at  ranges  of  10  to  25  yards. 

A surprisingly  high  percentage  of 
them  occurs  when  the  hunter  is  floun- 
dering around  in  the  middle  of  a head- 
high  briar  patch,  when  he  is  dog-tired 
after  a hard  drill  up  a steep  and  rocky 
hill,  or  when  he  has  not  seen  anything 
for  several  hours  and  is  drifting  along, 
thinking  of  something  far  removed  from 
the  job  at  hand. 

A sudden  rush  in  the  leaves,  a thump- 
thump-thump  as  a white  tail  bobs  away 
across  the  field,  and  the  gun  roars  before 
the  gunner  can  fully  determine  what  has 
happened.  The  result  is  a rolling  ball 
of  fur  or  an  added  burst  of  speed  on  the 
part  of  the  snowball. 

There  may  be  hunters  who  can  so 
control  themselves  as  to  let  the  rabbit 
run  just  the  right  distance  and  then 
shoot  when  conditions  for  doing  so  are 
ideal.  But  few  men  can  think  that  fast 
toward  the  end  of  a hard  day’s  tramp. 
That’s  when  the  hard-luck  tales,  the 
mangled  game  and  the  unexplainable 
misses  occur.  Things  just  happen  on 
the  instant,  or  they  don’t  happen,  so  far 
as  the  hunter  is  concerned,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  pattern  and  shot  size  should 
be  adapted  to  such  conditions. 

A quartering  shot  on  a rabbit  in  dense 
brush,  and  which  is  within  fifteen  yards 
of  the  hunter,  is  one  of  the  hardest  prob- 
lems to  handle  in  all  field  shooting.  It 
requires  snap  shooting  ability  of  a high 
order,  quick  and  accurate  judgment  of 
the  probable  course  of  the  rabbit,  if  it 
has  dodged  out  of  sight,  and  a wide  pat- 
tern. 

If  you  shoot  a full-choke  gun  under 
such  circumstances,  you  either  retrieve 
a pair  of  ears  and  a few  bits  of  hide,  or 
else  mow  a nice  six-inch  path  where  that 
rabbit  “isn’t.”  After  this  has  happened 
three  or  four  times  in  one  afternoon,  it 
gets  a bit  tiresome  and  discouraging. 

The  “Brush,”  “Bush”  and  “Scatter 
Load”  shells,  especially  when  loaded 
with  No.  7)4  chilled  shot,  are  fine  for 
use  in  choke-bored  guns  for  this  type  of 
rabbit  shooting,  but  they  are  not  quite 
as  effective  as  an  improved  cylinder  or 
modified  choke  barrel  and  the  straight 
quail  load  of  3 drams  or  24  grains  and 
lys  ounces  of  No.  7)4  chilled  shot.  This 
charge  and  combination  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  cleanest  killing  proposition  for  shoot- 
ing rabbits  at  close  range — or,  in  fact, 
any  range  up  to  35  or  40  yards.  In 
the  first  place,  you’ve  got  the  pattern, 
and  if  the  pattern  is  properly  placed  the 
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A Delightful  Cruise 
thru  Blue  Tropic  Seas 

Wonderful  hours  rambling  through  the 
streets  of  quaint  cities,  or  admiring  the 
beauties  of  the  palm-grown  countryside. 
Interesting  chats  with  the  natives — glimp- 
ses of  their  picturesque  life  and  surround- 
ings. 

16  DAY  CRUISE  $1^0 
ALL  EXPENSES  10^  UP 

The  trip  is  rendered  doubly  enjoyable  by  the 
luxury  of  fast  10,000-ton  steamers,  specially  de- 
signed for  service  in  the  Tropics.  Broad,  com- 
fortable decks — home-like  lounging  rooms — all 
modern  conveniences — savory,  delicious  meals. 

Wide  choice  of  accommodations  ranging  from 
comfortable  staterooms  at  minimum  rates  to 
rooms  with  private  bath.  Rates  include  meals  and 
stateroom  for  entire  trip. 

Write  for  sailings  and  literature 
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25  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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DUCK  and  GOOSE  SHOOTING 

Will  be  at  its  best  this  fall 

Licenses  have  been  reduced.  Waterfowl  is  on  the  increase 
and  we  will  be  in  shape  to  provide  the  best  of  accommo- 
dations, including  guides  and  all  equipment.  Reserva- 
tions are  coming  in  now  and  should  be  made  by  those 
who  want  their  trip  free  from  disappointment.  Full  par- 
ticulars cheerfully  furnished  by  request. 

f.EARY’3  GUN  LODGE,  W.  H.  HUNT,  Mgr. 
Mamie,  N.  C.  Currituck  County 


16th  ANNUAL 

Mid-Winter  Handicap 
Target  Tournament 


tpinrhuislf 

JiV"  NORTH  CAROLINA 


January  8 to  12,  1923. 

$3200.00  money  and  trophies. 

Weekly  trapshooting  tournaments  start 
November  21st.  Six  Leggett  Ideal 
Traps.  Dogs:  Annual  Field  Trial.  Janu- 
ary 22-27,  for  money  and  trophies. 

Golf,  tennis,  horseback  riding,  racing 
driving,  motoring,  airplaning 

CAROLINA  HOTEL  NOW  OPEN 
HOLLY  INN  OPEN  JAN.  8 
Special  Rates  to  shooters  during  Mid- 
Winter  shoot;  American  plan  only. 
For  Information : 

General  Office,  Pinehurst.  N.  C. 
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FURmS- 


-LINE 


Bmii!4 

Under  Contract  With  Bermuda  Government 
Offers  Bermuda  Tourists 
the  following  exclusive  advantages: — 

SAILINGS  TWICE  WEEKLY 

Landing  Passengers  directly  at  Hamilton  Dock,  avoiding  inconvenience 
of  transfer  by  tender 

Tickets  Good  on  either  Steamer,  insuring  unequalled  express  service 
via  Palatial  Twin-Screw,  Oil-Burning  Steamers 


S.S.  “FORT  VICTORIA”  and  S.S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE” 

(Each  14,000  Tons  Displacement) 

From  New  York  Every  Wed.  & Sat.  From  Bermuda  Every  Tues.  & Sat. 

SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  SAILINGS 

Leaving  New  York  December  20,  23,  and  3 0,  for  Christmas  or  New  Year’s  in  Bermuda 
MODERN  HOTELS  NO  PASSPORTS  ALL  SPORTS 

including  Golf  (Two  18-Hole  Courses),  Tennis,  Sailing,  Bathing,  Trap-shooting,  Horse 
Racing,  Fishing,  Riding,  Driving,  Cycling,  etc. 

Book  Now  for  Winter  and  Holiday  Sailings 

ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL,  Bermuda,  Renovated  and  Refurnished.  Finest  Cuisine,  Tennis,  Golf, 

Swimming  Pool 

WEST  INDIES:  Delightful  cruises  to  the  Gems  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 

For  illustrated  Booklets  on  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  or  Hotel,  write 


FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  WHITEHALL  ST.,  Or  Any  Tourist  Agent  NEW  YORK 


HALFONTE- 

(addonHall 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 
Combined  in  ownership  and 
management.  Hospitable,  quiet 
homelike.  Broad  deck  porches 
overlooking  the  sea.  Beautiful 
pavilions  and  sun  parlors.  Pleasant 
rooms.  Golf  and  yacht  club  privileges. 
On  Beach  andBoardwalk.  American 
Plan.  Write  for  folder  and  rates. 
Lwnsand  LippINCOTTCOvipaNY 
V The  new  Boardwalk  Wing  / 
A of  Haddon  Hall  affords  new  // 
A opportunities  for  pleas-  //: 
\\  ure,  comfort  and  rest.  // 


BECOME  A 

TsMlSCAPE 


ilRfflTECT 


]JS^Dignlfl0<i,  Exclusive  Profession 
^not  overrun  with  competitors. 

Crowded  with  opportunity  for 
' money-making  and  big  fees. 
'”$5000  to  $10,000  incomes  attained 
by  experts.  Easy  to  master  under  our 
^ ^correspondence  methods.  Diploma  award- 
ed. We  assist  students  and  graduates  In 
getting  started  and  developing  their  businesses.  Estab- 
lished 1916.  Write  for  information;  it  will  open  your 
eyes.  Do  it  today. 

American  Landscape  School,  Newark,  New  York 


The  Christmas  Gift 
For  All  Your  Outdoor  Pals 

'^PUt;KE5Ct7PE" 

THE  POCKET  TELEXCOPE 

The  companions  with  whom  you  like  to 
hunt,  fish  and  hike  will  appreciate  the 
Pockescopc.  Magnifies  4Vj  times.  Only  ZV4 
inches  long.  In  limp  leather  case  that  fits  the 
pocket.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
send  us  $2  plus  5c  postage  for  each  one.  Money  back  if 
not  pleased.  It  will  be  a Christmas  gift  your  friends  will 
remember  the  year  round. 

WOLLENSAK  OPTICAL  CO. 

46-48  Clinton  Ave*.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 


The  country  traversed  by  the  System  of  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.,  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
all  kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon  and 
Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland 
say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with 
such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully 
forwarded  upon  application  to 


F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  Ltd.  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 


rabbit  is  simply  “snuffed  out.”  As  the 
shot  is  very  fine  and  hard  the  game  is 
killed  cleanly  without  being  torn  to 
pieces,  as  the  heavy  leg  bones  are  not 
all  splintered  and  driven  through  the 
flesh.  You  get  your  game  in  a present- 
able condition  for  the  table. 

This  charge  and  the  same  with  6’s  for 
the  second  shot  gives  a good  all-round 
combination  for  nearly  all  field  and 
woods  shooting.  The  unexpected  shot 
at  quail,  grouse,  woodcock,  squirrels, 
pheasants,  or  even  turkeys,  if  within  40 
yards  and  you  shoot  at  the  head,  is 
provided  for.  A wide  spread  and  fine 
shot  at  high  velocity  is  the  real  dope  for 
snap  shooting  at  short  range.  It’s  safer, 
too,  for  the  dog  or  the  farmer’s  boy  or 
whatever  it  is,  that  once  in  a great  while 
appears  unexpectedly  from  the  far  side 
of  the  jungle  with  a yelp  or  a “what- 
in-hell-are-you-shootin’-at  ?”  howl  that 
serves  notice  that  shot  carry  far  and 
sting. 

'"PHE  relative  patterning  qualities  of 
4’s,  6’s  and  7j4’s,  chilled,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


No.  ozs.  in 

Shot  Size 

Load 

4 

6 

7j4 

Vs 

119 

195 

302 

1 

136 

223 

345 

153 

251 

388 

The  patterns  of  4’s,  6’s  and  7l4’s  are 
in  the  approximate  proportions  of  7-11 
and  17 — almost  1-2  and  3,  in  fact,  which 
shows  why  the  smaller  shot  are  so  much 
more  effective  in  the  more  open-bored 
guns. 

A full-choke  gun,  irrespective  of  the 
size  of  shot  it  uses,  throws  a pattern  at 
5 to  15  yards,  that  is  just  about  the  size 
of  a baseball.  Practically  you  have  no 
pattern. 

Few  of  us  could  hit  rabbits  or  any 
other  rapidly-moving  game  by  shooting 
baseballs  at  them,  and  it  is  not  hard  to 
visualize  the  reason  why  the  full-choke 
gun  is  unsuited  to  close-range  field 
shooting.  We  must  have  spread  of  pat- 
tern at  close  range,  and  we  must  also 
have  fine  shot  to  get  the  pattern  in  an 
open-bored  gun  when  firing  at  the  longer 
ranges. 

The  field  gun,  therefore,  should  be 
light,  fast  in  action,  should  shoot  a wide 
pattern  and  be  bored  for  fine  shot.  The 
field  load  should  be  fast  to  cut  down  the 
lead  on  sharply  - quartering  shots;  it 
should  be  of  moderate  power  to  give 
just  the  right  amount  of  killing  power 
on  the  average  shot  which  for  rabbits 
is  about  25  yards,  and  the  pattern  should 
be  ample  for  the  average  field  gun. 

Rabbit  shooting  is  good  sport.  Not 
all  rabbits  are  fools,  but  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  are  adds  a touch  of  humor 
occasionally  to  a day’s  field  shooting. 
The  big  red  wood’s-rabbits,  or  the  snow- 
shoes,  are  the  “wisecrackers”  of  the  rab- 
bit family — ready  to  play  a trick  on  a 
dog  or  a man  most  any  time.  The 
field  rabbits  are  easier,  especially  on 
warm  days,  but  they’re  all  fast  enough 
and  tricky  enough  to  fool  us  all  occa- 
sionally. There’s  many  a chance  thrown 
away  between  the  first  yelp  of  the  beagle 
and  the  roast  that  comes  out  of  the  oven. 


In  vinting  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  tvill  identify  you. 
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An  Unusual  Offer  6 Vol.  Set  of 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton 


Send  the, 


coupon 
today 
for 


your 


Address 


Everyone  who  loves  the  out-of-doors 
will  be  interested  in  this  opportunity. 
No  other  author  quite  approximates  the 
style  and  charm  of  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 
A new  achievement  in  the  art  of  book- 
making— that  of  the  alchemic  gold  process — 
has  made  possible  a binding  that  conforms 
entirely  with  the  cheerful  style  of  the 
writing,  and  with  the  unique  illustrations. 
Mr.  Seton,  himself,  has  drawn  the  unique 
pictures  from  which  the  publishers  have 
made  the  gold  stamping.  Thus,  the  per- 
sonality of  this  outdoor  genius  is  beautifully 
expressed  on  the  outside  of  his  books,  before 
a single  one  is  opened. 

Books  that  hold  the  mysterious  thrill  of  the 
forest — that  carry  you  back  to  vacation- 
land — that  make  you  breathe  the  pine- 
scented  air — hear  the  swish  of  green  trees — 
and  sigh  for  the  wonders  of  the  woods  as  you 
enjoy  the  stirring,  true  stories  of  animals 
and  the  Great  Outdoors!  Read  the  dra- 
matic story  of  the  dogs  who  lived  double 
lives  of  peacefulness  by  day  and  murder  by 
nigbt.  Make  the  acquaintance  of  Coaly, 
the  beautiful  outlaw  horse  that  would  not 
be  tamed  by  man.  Follow  the  amazing 
history  of  a super  - intelligent  woll,  who 
evaded  capture  for  five  years  and  killed  at 
least  one  doe  every  day. 

Interwoven  with  the  dramatic  incidents 
of  the  narratives  are  hundreds  of  details  of 
camp  craft.  The  great  outdoors  is  for 
everybody  who  enjoys  his  or  her  life  to  the 
fullest.  The  wonderfully  attractive  books 
of  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  are 
for  boys  and  girls  and  all  the 
older  folks  who  are  boys  or 
girls  at  heart.  The  winter 
is  here,  but  now,  with  some 
of  the  most  interesting 
and  profusely  illustrated 
books  ever  published,  you 
can  bring  the  outdoors 
right  into  your  home,  and 
keep  it  there  with  you 
during  the  fall 
winter 

The  special  binding, 
the  cheerful  style  of 
the  writing,  the  hun- 
dreds of  unique  illus- 
trations all  combine 
to  make  a set  of 
books  that  you 
and  your  family 
will  always  value. 

N e a rl  y every 
page  has  its 
own  special  il- 


Send  No  Money 

Just  mail  the  coupon  and  we  will  send 
a complete  set  to  you  on  approval.  Keep 
the  books  for  five  days — look  them  over — 
admire  their  make-np— browse  through  them— 
enjoy  them,  then  decide  whether  or  not  you  will 
keep  them.  But  don’t  decide  until  you  have  first 
examined  the  books  in  your  own  home  for  Five 
Days  Free. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  & CO. 

Garden  City  New  York 


/ DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  & CO.  ~ ~ 

! Dept.  F S-12,  Garden  City,  New  York 

Please  send  me  for  FREE  examination  the  6-voIume  set  of 
Thompson  Seton.  I will  return  this  within  five 
I \ am  not  entirely  satisfied.  Otherwise  I will  remit 


days  1 will  iviiii 

$1.00  in  five  days  and  $2^00  a~month'' for' oAly  fivV  months 
thereafter  in  accordance  with  your  special  low  price  or 
claim  a 5%  discount  for  cash.  ^ 

Name  


the  outdoors  as  are  his  word  pictures.  The 
newest  book  from  his  magic  pen  is  included 
in  this  set — WOODLAND  TALES — this  vol- 
ume alone  has  100  drawings  by  the  author. 
TV'O  LITTLE  SAVAGES  has  300  draw- 
ings— and  so  on ! And  all  have  half-tone  en- 
gravings and  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  every 
outdoor  subject — from  grizzly  bears  to  Indian 
Wigwams. 

These  are  not  ordinary  books.  They  are 
printed  on  rich  soft  paper,  with  deep  gener- 
ous margins,  and  open,  clear  type.  Nearly 
every  page  has  a whimsical  illustration. 
The  art  of  books  knows  nothing  quite  so 
fascinating  as  this.  In  his  wonderfully 
refreshing  style  Mr.  Seton  makes  you  feel 
that  you  are  living  in  a delightful  vacation 
land.  You  breathe  the  pine-scented  air 
and  listen  to  the  rustling  of  green  trees  and 
enjoy  the  romantic  mys- 
tery of  outdoors  to  the 
fullest. 


It  has 
been  years 
since  you 
could  buy 
such  beautiful 
books  at  such^  a 
remarkably  1 o w 
price.  We  will 
quickly  dispose  of 
the  few  sets  we  are 
now  placing  on  sale. 
today  is  the  time 
to  order,  if  you  want 
to  benefit  by  this  spe- 
cial price.  Don’t  wait 
until  the  edition  is  gone. 
There  are  only  a few,  and  they 
must  go  to  those  who  order  first. 


lustration;  bunny  plays  dead,  the  cub  climbs 
a tree,  how  to  lay  a camp  fire,  foot  prints  of 
grizzlies,  etc. 


Dr.  Frank  Crane  Says 

“I  have  turned  to  the  livest  man  I know. 
He  has  lived  much  outdoors,  knows  the 
birds,  beasts,  and,  as  Saint  Francis  of 
Assisi  would  say,  ‘Our  brother  the  sun  and 
our  sisters  the  winds  and  woods.’  He  is 
Ernest  Thompsoy  Seton.” 


'fhe  Beloved  Author 

Mr.  Seton  is  universally  beloved  because 
he  has  the  unusual  gift  of  doing  three  things 
well:  he  entertains,  he 

diverts,  he  instructs. 

And  in  addition  he  is 
a most  engaging 
artist.  H i s pen 
pictures  run  all 
through  h i s 
books.  These 


are 
q u a i n 
and  full- 
i'lavored 
with 
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Forest  and  Stream 


In  the  Big  Cities,  Along  Blazed  Trails  and  in  the  Small  Villages  Your  Classified  Advertisement 

if  Printed  Here  Will  Reach  Thousands  of  Sportsmen 

Among  these  thousands  are  a great  many  that  can  use  and  that  will  pay  money  for  the  sporting  equipment  that  you  no  longer  need. 
Guns,  rifles,  canoes,  boats,  dogs,  reels,  fishing  rods — all  kinds  of  old  hunting  and  fishing  equipment — can  be  sold  or  exchanged  here. 
Write  a brief  description  of  your  possession — send  it  with  a remittance  of  ten  cents  per  word  (Initials  and  numbers  count  as  a word). 
We  accept  stamps,  coin,  money  orders  or  checks.  Remittance  must  be  enclosed  with  order.  January  classified  columns  close  December  2nd. 

The  Market  Place,  Forest  and  Stream  Magazine,  9 E.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ANTIQUES  AND  CURIOS 


ALL  YOUR  LIFE  SEASHELLS  WILL  BE 
interesting,  long  after  other  collections  are  dropped. 
Twenty  specimens  for  one  dollar.  Grace  L.  Gable, 
Atlantic  Beach,  Florida. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE, 
and  German  5pf.,  .30c. ; Italy  20c.,  and  catalog  10c. 
Homer  Schultz,  King  City,  Mo. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  27c, 
half-dollar  size  53c ; eagle  cent  and  catalogue  10c. 
Norman  Schultz,  Box  14S,  Colorado  Springs,  Coloi 


GENUINE  INDIAN  BASKETS,  BLANKETS, 
wampum.  Wholesale  catalogue.  Gilham,  Kelsey- 
ville.  Cal. 


GENUINE  INDIAN  CURIOS  FOR  CHRIST- 

mas.  Moccasins,  purses,  belts,  tobacco  pouches, 
pipes  $5.00.  Fancy  baskets,  Indian  dolls,  bark 
canoes,  2 feet  long,  $2.50.  Sewing  sets,  bows  and 
arrows,  beaded  watch  fobs,  $1.00.  Prepaid.  Albert 
Heath,  Harbor  Springs,  Michigan. 


BAIT 


TRY  A WORMGLINT  COAXER,  THE 

greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  fishing  tackle. 
Guaranteed  to  catch  more  salt  or  fresh  water  fish, 
or  money  refunded.  By  mail,  15c.  State  hook 
needed.  Fish  Hook  Fredricks,  842  Broadway, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  SPORTSMAN 


READ  CAPTAIN  GILLETT’S  “SIX  YEARS 
With  the  Texas  Rangers.’’  A true  story  of  the 
world’s  most  famous  mounted  police.  Learn  how 
those  marvelous  scouts  cleared  the  Texas  frontier 
of  wild  Indians  and  desperados.  Not  overdrawn. 
3.32  pages.  Illlustrated  with  famous  ranger  cap- 
tains. $2.50  prepaid.  Edition  limited.  You’ll  miss 
it  if  you  miss  it.  Descriptive  folder.  J.  B.  Gillett, 
Marfa,  Texas. 


SPORTS,  HUNTING  AND  FISHING 

books,  Snd  3c.  for  large  catalogue  of  Rare  and 
Out-of-Print  Books,  Pamphlets  and  Engravings 
relating  to  outdoor  life  and  pastimes,  nature-study 
and  kindred  subjects.  Frankling  Bookshop,  920 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 
ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary ; details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  529,  St- 
Louis,  Mo. 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC.,  ARE 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  manuscript  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  518  Hannibal,  Mo. 


DECOYS 


FOR  SALE— CANADA  WILD  GEESE,  LIM- 
ited  number  at  $7.50  each.  Proven  Mated  Pairs 
$35.  Albert  N.  Froom,  Olathe,  Colo. 


GENUINE  WILD  MALLARDS  $5  PER 
pair.  English  callers  $10  per  pair.  O.  Robey, 
Maryville,  Mo. 


REAL  GRAY  CALL,  ALSO  MALLARDS, 
geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  guineas,  chickens.  Henry 
Heyse,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS  BRED  FROM 
feptured  stock.  Guaranteed  to  call,  $6.00  per  trio. 
Beautiful  Canada  geese,  proved  mated  pairs  at 
$23.00  per  pair.  Call  ducks  at  $10.00  per  pair. 
Muscovey  at  $7. .50  a trio.  Sam  F.  Gentry,  Dist. 
Game  Warden,  Stanford,  Ky. 


DUCK  ATTRACTIONS 


WILD  DUCK  FOODS  THAT  BRING  THE 
ducks  in  swarms.  Literature.  Write  Terrell's 
Aquatic  Farm,  Dept.  H-239,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


GUIDES  AND  SHOOTING  GROUNDS 


GOOD  GOOSE  AND  DUCK  SHOOTING. 

Chincoteague  Bay.  Comfortable  houseboat  on 
shooting  grounds.  All  equipment,  guides,  live  de- 
coys, motorboats.  Best'  food.  Many  of  our  gunners 
have  been  coming  fourteen  years.  Few  open  weeks. 
J.  F.  Wilson,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 


NOTICE  TO  SPORTSMEN  WANTING  TO 

shoot  wild  geese,  black  brant  and  ducks  on  the 
shoals  abreast  of  Old  New  Inlet.  Season  opens 
November  1st.  Make  your  reservations  ahead. 
Prices  reasonable.  Address  St.  Clair  Midgett,  Ro- 
danthe,  N.  C. 


SHOOT  GEESE  AND  DUCKS  ON  CURRI- 

tuck  Sound,  N.  C.  Season  opens  Nov.  1st.  Make 
your  reservations  ahead.  Good  accommodations. 
Prices  reasonable.  Address  Daniel  S.  Wright, 
Jarvisburg,  N.  C. 


TO  AMERICAN  HUNTERS  COMING  TO 

Canada.  I will  mount  your  Moose,  deer  and  other 
game  at  regular  mounting  prices,  including  U.  S.  A. 
duty,  prepaid  by  me.  Carefully  crated  for  prompt, 
safe  delivery  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  My  taxidermy 
work  is  known  all  over  U.  S.  A.  References  sup- 
plied anywhere.  Guides  and  any  free  information 
on  request.  Edwin  Dixon,  Canada’s  leading  Taxi- 
dermist, Unionville,  Ontario,  Canada. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


CLEVELAND  GUN  SHOP,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Gunsmiths ; large  assortment  of  used  guns  always 
in  stock.  205  South  Seventh  St. 


GUN  REPAIRING,  RESTOCKING,  EXTEN- 

sion  fore  ends  and  ventilated  ribs  fitted  to  all 
makes  of  pump  guns  and  single  guns.  Reboring 
barrels,  Springfields  remodeled;  36  years’  experi- 
ence. Frank  Le  Fever,  202  John  St.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


LONG  BARRELS  FOR  LUGERS.  A.  KNIEP, 
314  Bloomfield  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


OLD-TIME  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS 

bought,  sold  and  exchanged.  Kentucky  flintlock 
rifles,  old-time  pistols,  revolvers,  guns,  swords, 
powder-horns,  etc.  Lists  free.  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer, 873  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


32-SHOT  LUGER  MAGAZINES,  $17.50; 
Arms  catalog  for  ten-cent  stamp.  Pacific  Arms 
Corporation,  San  Francisco. 


LIVE  STOCK 


“BRED  FROM  THE  WILD.”  MALLARDS 
that  call.  $4.00  pair,  $5i.00  for  three.  U.  S. 
Routzong,  Cotter,  Ark. 


BUY  YOUR  FERRETS  NOW  AND  TRAIN 
them  to  suit  you.  Write  for  catalog.  Chamber- 
lain  Bros.  Ferret  Colony,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


CHINESE  RINGNECK  AND  FANCY 
Pheasants,  Wild  Turkeys,  Northern  Bob  White  and 
Blue  Valley  Quail.  Ruffed  Sharp-tailed,  Pinated 
and  Sage  Grouse.  Hungarian  Partridges,  Wild 
Ducks  and  Geese.  Silver  Black  Fox  Bulletin  mailed 
free  upon  request.  Jaser’s  Pheasantry,  Walhalla, 
Michigan. 


FERRETS,  BROWN  OR  WHITE,  FOR 
hunting  rabbits  and  rats.  Jacob  B.  Miller,  Brad- 
ford, O. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE— BROWN  OR  WHITE, 
large  or  small,  either  sex ; only  the  best  stock. 
W.  A.  Peck,  New  London,  Ohio'. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE— FIRST  CLASS  RAT- 
ters  and  rabbit  ferrets.  Any  size  or  set,  white  or 
brown.  C.  E.  Crow,  New  London,  Ohio,  Route 
No.  3. 


f;errets  for  sale,  either  color. 

Write  for  prices.  Harry  Chandler,  New  London, 
Ohio,  R.  D.  5. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE,  WHITE  OR  BROWN. 
Write  your  wants.  Donald  D.  Day,  New  London, 
Ohio,  R.  D.  No.  2. 


LIVE  STOCK  (Cont’d) 


FERRETS  THAT  ARE  GOOD  WORKERS 
on  rats  and  rabbits.  We  have  white  or  brown, 
males  $5.00,  females  $5.00;  unrelated  pair  $9.50; 
will  ship  anywhere  C.  O.  D.  Prompt  shipment  as- 
sured. J.  E.  Younger,  Dept.  13,  Newton  Falls, 
Ohio. 


FERRETS,  WHITE  OR  BROWN,  FOR 
killing  rats  or  hunting  rabbits.  A-1  stock.  Price 
list  free.  Irving  Stocking,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 

FOR 
skunks. 
Dept.  7, 

SALE— F ERRETS,  RACOONS, 
Fur  farm  wire  netting.  B.  Tippman, 
Caledonia,  Minn. 

JOIN 
capital, 
tails  free. 

US  RAISING  SILVER  FOXES.  NO 
Small  monthly  dues  secure  your  pair.  De- 
, United,  300  East  86th  Street,  New  York. 

100  WILD  TURKEYS,  $15.00  EACH. 

Pheasants,  quail,  peafowl,  deer,  wood-ducks,  foxes, 
racoons,  monkeys,  etc.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Color 
catalogue,  2.5c.  Lowest  prices.  Book  on  breeding 
— color  plates,  $1.00  copy.  U.  Pheasantry,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  Office,  10^  West  24th. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE  TOBACCO— WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE 
of  Kentucky’s  Best  Smoking  Tobacco.  Hawesville 
Tobacco  Co.,  Hawesville,  Ky. 


16-FOOT  ROWBOAT  EASILY  MADR 

Construction  blueprint  30c.  Wee-Sho-U  Co.,  West- 
ern Market,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE— GAME  HEADS  NEWLY 
mounted.  Game  heads  by  modern  American  Mu- 
seum methods  of  lasting  true-to-Iife  taxidermy.  A 
large  woodland  caribou  head,  mule  deer  heads, 
white  tail  deer  heads,  mountain  sheep  and  goat 
heads,  moose  heads,  elk  heads.  Moderate  prices, 
express  prepaid,  duty  free,  on  approval  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  A.  Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville, 
Ontario,  Canada. 


FOR  THE  SMOKER!  NO  MATTER  HOW 
dry  the  tobacco  may  be,  when  you  put  it  in  this 
Pocket  Humidor  it  soon  sweetens  up.  Simply  mois- 
ten the  patent  humidizing  lining  under  the  flap 
every  few  days,  and  tobacco  perfection  is  assured. 
This  lining  is  enclosed  in  a new  pouch  material 
that  combines  all  the  advantages  of  rubber  and 
leather  pouches — yet  none  of  the  disadvantages. 
Wear-proofed  and  soil-proofed,  this  velvety  soft 
pocket  humidor  will  last  for  years  with  ordinary 
usage  and  always  keep  your  tobacco  in  prime  con- 
dition. Special  price  50  cents  each  postpaid.  G.  H. 
Nick,  Suite  7,  9 East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 


TWO  LARGE  NEWLY  MOUNTED  MOOSE 
heads  for  sale,  absolutely  perfect  in  every  way. 
Write  for  measurements  and  prices.  I will  ship  ex- 
press prepaid,  duty  free,  on  approval  anywhere  in 
U.  S.  A.  Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  Unionville, 
Ontario,  Canada. 


ZEISS  MONOCULAR  $7.  ARMY  GLASS  $9 
G.  Walker,  Box  633,  Cincinnati. 


PHOTO  DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTING 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  ANY  SIZE 

Kodak  film  developed  for  5c ; prints  2c  each.  Over- 
night service.  Expert  work.  Roanoke  Photo  Fin- 
ishing Co.,  220  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


FLORIDA  RETREAT— 160  ACRES,  GRAND 
view,  springs,  dells,  waterpower,  woodlot,  fishpond, 
game  galore.  Clear  title,  must  sell.  $3,000  terms, 
cash  discount.  Jno.  Thompson,  Gonzalez,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE— OCRACOKE  ISLAND,  NORTH 
Carolina.  Several  acres  land  and  house  surrounded 
by  beautiful  grove  of  live  oak  and  cedar  trees. 
Water  front;  small  boat  harbor;  strictly  private. 
Best  location  on  Pimlico  Sound  for  hunting  club. 
More  geese,  brant  and  ducks  than  at  any  other 
point  on  the  coast.  Also  yellowlegs  and  snipe. 
Good  fishing.  Apply  direct  to  owner.  R.  S. 
Wahab,  Ocracoke,  North  Carolina. 


In  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream. 
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AIREDALES 


r LIONHEART  AIREDALES  — DISPERSAL 
sale — III  health  and  other  interests  compel  us  to  sell 
out  everything : 2 stud  dogs,  35  prime  brood 
bitches,  100  puppies,  at  less  than  half  our  regular 
prices.  Will  sell  singly  or  in  lots  any  size,  or  will 
sell  entire  assets  of  Lionheart  Kennels  as  a substan- 
tial, income  producing  concern.  This  is  probably 
I the  most  highly  respected  strain  of  sporting  airedales 
j in  the  States,  and  our  policy  of  a square  deal  to 
f buyers  is  as  well  known  as  the  famous  “Lionhearts” 

I themselves.  This  policy  will  be  strictly  adhered  to 

t until  the  end.  We  gladly  refer  you  to  the  Editor 

; of  Forest  and  Stream,  to  Freeman  Lloyd,  Kennel 
Editor  of  Field  and  Stream,  or  to  any  living  man  to 
( whom  we  have  ever  sold  an  airedale.  It  will  be 
r well  after  the  New  Year  before  we  are  closed  out, 

; and  orders  for  Christmas  delivery  will  have  the  same 
careful  attention  as  in  the  past.  Write  for  complete 
lists.  Lionheart  Kennels,  Victor,  Mont. 


AIRDALES  — A I R E D A L E S.  “TRUMP 
Cards,”  “Noted  Families.”  A Utility  Brood-Bitch. 
High-Class  Breeding,  a great  mother,  2 years  old 
next  March.  Price  $50.  Dr.  Knox,  Box  50,  Dan- 
bury, Conn. 


FOR  SALE— AIREDALE  PUPPIES  FROM 

I the  greatest  sporting,  utility  and  winning  blood 

I in  America ; also  brood  bitches.  Maple  Knoll 

i Farm,  Wolsey,  S.  D. 


I LIONHEART  AIREDALES— SUPREME  IN 
J courage  and  intelligence ; modern  in  “quality”  and 

(appearance:  with  the  one-man  disposition,  nose, 
hunting  ability  and  general  usefulness  of  the  old 
( school  Airedale.  We  can  prove  it.  Sales  list  and 
literature  on  request.  Lionheart  Kennels,  Victor, 
Montana. 


YAMCASCA  AIREDALES  — NONE  BET- 
ter.  Pedigreed  puppies,  $25.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Yamcasca  Farm,  Sheridan,  Oregon. 


FOR  SALE— A PAIR  OF  REOISTERED 
Airedales,  not  related.  Male  18  months  old,  female 
2 years  last  July.  Both  A.  K.  C.,  registered;  large, 
black,  tan.  For  particulars  write  F.  W.  Aikins, 
Readstown,  Wisconsin. 


GUN  DOGS 

HIGH  CLASS  SHOOTING  DOGS  AND  BRED 
BITCHES. 

No.  29.  Very  handsome,  registered,  2j4  years  old, 
Llewellin  setter.  A wide-going,  fast  hunting,  bird- 
finding, shooting  dog  and  a fine  retriever.  Price 
$350. 

No.  30.  2 year  old,  white  and  black,  registered 

Llewellin  brood  and  shooting  bitch.  Good  looker, 
well-bred,  a thoroughly  experienced  shooting  dog 
and  fine  retriever.  Recently  bred  to  my  registered 
stud.  Price  $265. 

No.  31.  High-class,  registered,  2 year  old, 
pointer  dog.  The  kind  we  like  to  own,  like  to 
breed  and  like  to  shoot  over.  Wide,  fast,  stanch, 
backs,  fine  retriever.  Price  $300. 

No.  32.  Pointer  brood  and  shooting  bitch,  2 
years  old,  best  of  breeding,  classy  looker,  fine  in- 
dividual. Just  bred  to  my  best  stud  dog.  Price 
$250. 

No.  3.3.  Brace,  one  registered  pointer  and  one 
registered  setter.  Both  well  bred,  good-looking, 
well  trained  shooting  dogs  and  natural  retrievers. 
Price  $225  each,  $425  the  brace. 

No.  34.  Bred  Llewellin  setter  bitch,  2 years 
old,  best  of  blood  lines,  proven  brood  bitch  and  an 
experienced  shooting  dog.  In  whelp  to  a son  of 
Momoney.  Price  $175. 

No.  35w  Bred  Pointer  bitch,  18  months  old, 
showing  in  whelp  to  son  of  Comanche  Frank. 
She  was  worked  all  this  season  by  professional 
and  is  a dandy.  Price  $165. 

No.  36.  Brace  Native  meat  dogs.  One  pointer, 
one  setter.  They  are  real  bird  finders  and  game 
getters  and  fine  retrievers.  Price  $150  each,  $275 
the  pair. 

Write  me  your  wants  in  shooting  dogs,  bitches, 
bred  bitches  or  puppies.  All  dogs  of  highest  qual- 
ity and  guaranteed  just  as  represented. 

D.  R.  Capps,  Amite  City,  La. 


IRISH  WOLFHOUNDS,  REGISTERED  IM- 
ported  stock,  $30  each,  to  introduce  where  un- 
known. Catalog,  Rockwood  Kennels,  Lexington,  Ky. 


LLEWELLEN  SETTER  PUPPIES.  A 
beautifully  marked  litter  sired  by  Prince  Tony 
Llewellen.  Fiften  dollars  each.  J.  A.  Root,  Burnet, 
Texas. 


In  transactions  between  strangers,  the  pur- 
chase price  in  the  form  of  a draft,  money  order 
or  certified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should  be 
deposited  with  some  disinterested  third  person 
or  with  this  office  with  the  understanding  that 
it  is  not  to  be  transferred  until  the  dog  has 
been  received  and  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


GUNDOGS  (Cont’d) 


SETTER  PUPPIES  FOR  SALE— REGIS- 
tered.  The  world’s  best  breeding.  Eugene  M., 
Momoney,  Candy  Kid  and  Count  Whitestone 
strains.  Country-raised.  Dr.  C.  C.  English  & 
L.  L.  Dickinson,  Booneville,  Arkansas. 


HOUNDS 


BEAGLE  PUPPIES,  PURE  BRED,  REAL. 
Also  Fox  Hounds.  M.  Baublitz,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa. 


BROKEN  POINTERS  AND  SETTERS, 
Coon  and  Rabbit  Hounds.  H.  H.  McGorney, 
Washington,  C.  H.,  Ohio. 


EXTRA  WELL -TRAINED  RABBIT 
hounds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  H.  Miller, 
Christiana,  Pa. 


FOR  S A L E— FOXHOUNDS,  RABBIT 

hounds.  All  dogs  guaranteed.  L.  E.  Essex,  Edin- 
burg, Ind. 


FOR  SALE:  TRAINED  BEAGLES,  COON 

Hounds,  Rabbit  Hounds,  Fox  Hounds,  Airedales. 
Puppies  of  these  breeds  all  ages.  Harold  Evans, 
Moore’s  Hill,  Indiana. 


GUARANTEED  COONHOUNDS,  POINTERS 
Setters,  Airedales,  priced  reasonable,  trial.  Vance 
Martin,  Petersburg,  Va. 


HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME;  TRIAL  GUAR- 
anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ken- 
tucky. 


PURE-BRED  AMERICAN  FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable  for  coon,  cat,  skunk,  opossum,  mink,  deer, 
fox,  wolves  and  rabbits.  Trained  and  untrained ; 
also  puppies.  July  and  Walkers  strains.  Trained 
dogs  sold  on  ten  days’  trial.  J.  E.  Adams,  New 
Florence,  Mo. 


THOROUGHLY  BROKEN  BEAGLE 
hounds,  guaranteed  good  hunters  and  not  gun  shy ; 
also  partly  broken.  Send  stamp.  Warren  S. 
Henderson,  Downingtown,  Pa. 


THOROUGHLY  TRAINED  BEAGLE  ON 

jack  rabbits,  1 year,  3 months  old.  Sired  by 
Debonair  Flageolet  A.  K.  C.  24.3068.  Dam  “Hour- 
ans  Gueen”  A.  K.  C.  291095.  Price,  $35.00  Litter 
of  “Hourans  Gueen”  pups  now  ready  at  $10  each. 
D.  F.  Houran,  Keene,  N.  H. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DOGS 


ARKANSAS  KENNELS  OF  RUSSELL- 
ville,  Arkansas,  offers  for  sale  pointers  and  setters, 
fox  and  cat  hounds,  good  cur  dogs,  coon  and  opos- 
sum hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit  hounds,  trained  and 
tried  dogs.  Delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS,  OF 
Berry,  Ky.,  offer  for  sale,  setters  and  pointers,  fox 
and  cat  hounds,  wolf  and  deer  hounds,  coon  and 
opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit  hounds,  bear 
and  lion  hounds,  also  Airedale  terriers.  All  dogs 
shipped  on  trial,  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
100-page,  highly  illustrated,  instructive  and  inter- 
esting catalogue  for  10  cents. 


DACHSHUNDE — G.  R.  RUDOLF,  MT.  VER- 
non.  111.,  R.  No.  2,  Box  68. 


FOR  SALE — AMERICAN  BROWN  WATER 
Spaniels.  Guaranteed  to  hunt  at  1 year  of  age  or 
money  refunded.  Wolf  River  Kennels,  New  Lon- 
don, Wis. 


FOR  SAL  E— ENGLISH  LLEWELLYN, 
Irish  setter  pups,  trained  dogs,  pointers.  Irish 
water  spaniels  and  Chesapeake  Bay  retrievers;  both 
pups,  trained  dogs  ; enclose  6 cents  stamps  for  lists. 
Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  la. 


* SMOOTH  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES.  REG- 
istered  and  best  of  Sabine  breeding.  $15  to  $25. 
Maridell  Kennels,  Eldorado  Springs,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DOGS  (Cont'd) 


THOROUGHBRED  REGISTERED  NEW- 
foundland  pups  ready  to  ship  and  priced  to  sell. 
W.  A.  McCormack,  Greensburg,  Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAGLES  ARE  RAPIDLY  BECOMING 
the  leading  sporting  dogs.  Hounds  and  Hunting 
have  more  beagle  news  than  all  other  magazines 
combined.  Sample,  $20c. ; $1..50  yearly.  Desk  F, 
Hounds  and  Hunting,  Decatur,  111. 


DOG  OWNER’S  TEXT  BOOK  FREE;  Ex- 
pert advice  on  proper  care,  training  and  feeding. 
Free  with  3 months’  trial  subscription  to  America’s 
popular  dog  and  hunting  magazine.  Send  25c.  to- 
day (coin  or  stamps).  Sportsman’s  Digest,  503 
Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


WANTED:  BIRD  DOGS  TO  TRAIN 


WANTED — BIRD  DOGS  TO  TRAIN, 
plenty  game ; setters  and  rabbit  hounds  for  sale, 
sent  on  trial.  Catalog  free.  O.  K.  Kennels,  Mary- 
del,  Md. 


WANTED:  BIRD  DOGS  FOR  TRAINING, 
thirty-two  years’  experience  in  developing  high- 
class  grouse  and  quail  dogs.  Excellent  references, 
terms  reasonable.  A.  E.  Seidel,  Danville,  Pa. 

Market  Place  (Cont’d  from  page  572) 
TAXIDERMY 

HIGH-GRADE  TANNING,  DYEING,  TAXI- 
dermy  and  manufacturing,  plainless  prices.  R.  D. 
Brown,  furrier,  716  12th  Ave.,  East,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— FOR  MOUNTING  — MOOSE, 
Elk,  Caribou,  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep,  Mule  and 
White-tail  Deer  Heads;  also  Scalps  to  mount  the 
horns  you  now  have.  All  duty  free.  Good  order 
delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  express.  Turn 
your  idle  time  into  good  money.  State  what  you 
wish.  No  lists  or  catalogues  issued.  Edwin  Dixon, 
Texidermist,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Canada. 


SCIENTIFIC  TAXIDERMIST.  TAXIDER- 
my  work  in  all  its  branches.  First-class  work 
guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  Henry  H.  Moore, 
Leading  Taxidermist,  Floodwood,  Minn. 


YOU  CAN  TAN  YOUR  OWN  FURS  AND 
skins,  make  your  own  rugs  and  robes  with  mounted 
heads,  open  or  closed,  moth  finish,  with  my  tanning 
formulas  and  the  time  and  labor-saving  methods. 
You  can  do  this  work  quickly  and  make  lots  of 
money.  Formulas  and  methods,  $3.00  postpaid. 
Duty  free.  Edwin  Dixon,  Taxidermist,  L’nionville, 
Ontario,  Canada. 


LIONHEART  AIREDALE  KENNELS 
Registered  A.  K.  C.  and  U.  K.  C. 

Holliday  & Holliday 
Proprietors 

Forest  & Stream,  Victor,  Montana, 

9 East  40th  St.,  Aug.  12,  1922. 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen : 

Scanning  of  your  records  will  show  that  it  has 
been  a number  of  years  since  you  carried  my 
first  ad,  then  under  the  name  of  “Washoe  Ken- 
nels,” and  I want  to  rise  right  up  and  say  that 
it  was  the  encouragement  I received  from  results 
obtained  through  those  first  small  advertisements 
in  Forest  and  Stream  that  enabled  me  to  build 
this  kennel  up  to  its  present  size  and  quality, 
housing  here  and  on  surrounding  ranches  some 
forty-odd  brood  bitches,  in  addition  to  the 
hounds  and  setters  kept  to  train  the  Airedales. 

We  repeatedly  have  opportunity  to  obtain  free 
advertising  by  recommending  this  and  that  rem- 
edy, advertising  medium,  dog  collar  or  such,  but 
have  consistently  stood  on  my  policy  of  letting 
the  Lionhearts  stand  on  their  merits,  paying  for 
the  small  amount  of  advertising  now  necessary 
to  move  our  stock. 

If  more  advertising  space  is  ever  needed  to  sell 
our  output,  you  can  rest  assured  that  part  of  it 
at  least  will  be  contracted  for  in  Forest  and 
Stream,  and  I feel  safe  in  saying  that  as  long  as 
we  are  carrying  any  advertising  at  all.  we  will 
keep  our  name  in  front  of  the  oldest  and 
staunchest  bunch  of  sportsmen  in  the  U.  S.. 
namely  the  readers  of  Forest  and  Stream. 

Sincerely. 

(Signed)  L.  T.  HOLLIDAY. 


In  loriting  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  will  identify  you. 
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OORANG 

AIREDALES 


The  20th  Century 
All-Round  Dogs 


Choice  Puppy  Stock  for  Sale 


Twelve  Famous  Oorangs  at  Stud 
Also 

Oorang  Dog  Remedies 
Oorang  Dog  Biscuits 
Oorang  Dog  Supplies 

Write  for  Catalog 

Oorang  Kennels 

World’s  Largest  Airedale  Breeders 

Dept.  H LA  RUE,  OHIO 


Winner  of  all-American 
Endurance  Race.  Litter 
brother  to  Champion 
Mary  Montrose.  Peer- 
less on  the  bench  and 
in  the  field.  Dogs 
trained  and  handled. 
Setter,  pointers  and 
Walker  hounds  for  sale. 
20,000-acre  game  pre- 
serve. 

EDWARD  D.  GARR 

Lagraoge,  Kentucky 


English  Setters,  Pointers 

and 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs 
of  the  best  of  breeding 

FOR  SALE 

Good  dogs  at  stud 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO,  MASS. 

Tel.  29-M 


Dent’s 

Con 


Pills 


A marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that 
are  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
and  unthrifty,  with  harsh  staring 
coat,  matevated  eyes  and  high 
colored  urine.  There  is  nothing 
to  equal  them  for  distemper, 
mange,  eczema  and  debilitating 
diseases.  You  will  notice  the 
ditfereuce  after  a few  doses. 
At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents 

The  Dent  Medicine  Company 

Newburgh,  New  York  Toronto,  Canada 

A practical  treatise  on  dogs  and  their  treatment. 


Forest  and  Stream 

AN  AIREDALE  ON  GROUSE 


JANE  WENT  ALONG  WITH  THE  SETTERS 
AND  SOON  CAUGHT  ON  TO  THE  GAME 


By  GEORGE  H.  ELY 


HEN  up  in  Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania  ten 
years  ago,  from  a 
home  community 
where  grouse  were 
once  plentiful  but 
now  extinct,  I could 
scarcely  believe  that 
birds  could  anywhere 
be  found  so  abun- 
d a n 1 1 y . In  these 
mountains  during 
1920  and  1921  they  actually  increased, 
and  reports  from  natives  up  there  now 
say  that  there  are  more  than  ever.  Con- 
sider for  a minute  that  Pennsylvania, 
notorious  for  its  machine  politics,  has 
one  efficient  machine,  the  State  Game 
Commission.  It’s  up  to  us  to  back  this 
department  in  a continuation  of  its  wise 
policies,  and  see  that  its  recommenda- 
tions are  carried  out.  The  increase  in 
game  of  all  kinds  is  due  to  limited  bags, 
short  open  seasons,  closing  entirely  of 
certain  sections  for  limited  periods,  to 
allow  natural  increase,  to  help  the 
bought  and  liberated  birds  get  accli- 
mated, the  hunters’  license  fees  that  have 
made  available  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
stock  birds,  and  the  absolute  abolishment 
of  market  shooting.  No  matter  what 
niche  in  life  we  fill  or  rattle  ’round  in, 
the  wild  life  of  the  state  is  worth  our 
attention  at  the  polls  and  in  the  woods 
and  fields.  If  we  see  that  the  letter  of 
the  law  is  obeyed,  as  well  as  the  spirit 
of  sportsmanship,  we  and  our  children 
will  see  shoPting  for  recreation  increase, 
and  the  non-shooter  have  all  the  song, 
ornamental  and  useful  birds  he  wants. 

The  crowd  of  hunters  in  that  section 
of  Pennsylvania  included  farmers,  rail- 


roaders, bankers  and  lawyers.  Every- 
body had  a gun.  Little  twenties  to  big 
twelves.  Six  and  three-quarter  pounds 
of  sixteen  is  big  enough  both  to  kill  and 
carry  in  this  kind  of  hunting.  We  had  f 
three  dogs ; a Gordon  setter,  an  English 
setter  and  an  airedale.  Hunting  actually 
started  at  the  borough  limits,  and  one 
morning  we  killed  a bird  twenty  minutes 
from  breakfast.  No  particular  kind  of 
cover  held  game  exclusively. 

Our  first  morning  out,  the  first  bird 
rose  behind  some  hemlocks  fully  fifty 
yards  ahead,  with  apparently  a non-stop 
pass  for  the  far  west.  Long,  strong 
flights  seemed  to  be  the  vogue.  Seldom 
could  we  surely  mark  down,  a grouse  ' 
and  start  it  a second  time.  The  com- 
plimentaries  on  the  first  game  started, 
and  of  course,  completely  out  of  range  j 
when  it  cleared  the  hemlocks,  set  the 
dogs  crazy.  Both  setters  had  to  be 
fanned  before  they  would  settle.  The  ! 
airedale  told  her  boss  that  “her  heart 
was  God’s  little  garden,”  and  got  away 
with  it.  ' 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  Gor-  5 
don  made  his  first  point  by  a clump  of  1 
cedars.  His  owner  walked  in  and  ' 
flushed  the  bird,  but  a companion  on  the 
outside  made  the  shot  and  killed  a cock  ]i 
bird  in  fine  condition.  At  the  same  time  i 
a chap  far  out  without  a dog  jumped 
two  and  dropped  one.  The  day  was 
clear,  with  a high  wind.  The  birds  I 
were  wild  and  did  not  lie  well  to  the  | 
dogs,  most  of  them  rising  ahead  out  of  ' 
range. 

■^HE  next  morning  was  better;  cold  ; 

enough,  but  no  wind — a fine  Novem- 
ber day.  In  about  ten  minutes  from  the  n 
house  the  guide  snapped  down  a cock  . 
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December,  1922 

that  jumped  out  of  a windfall  without 
the  dogs  warning.  The  best  bird-shot 
in  the  crowd  missed  another  that  looked 
easy  to  the  rest  of  us.  This  was  in  light 
timber.  Then  for  an  hour  or  so  we 
tramped  over  scrub,  waist  high,  burnt 
over  barrens,  scrub  oaks  high  as  one’s 
head,  just  rolling  country,  and  saw  no 
game  until  we  made  a swamp,  with  a 
high,  thin  growth.  Here  we  raised 
three  woodcock,  killing  one.  I claim 
credit  absolutely  for  saving  the  other 
two.  I think  I missed  all  three,  really. 
There  were  no  grouse  in  this  swamp  so 
we  crossed  another  barren  of  waist-high 
stuff  and  jumped  a beautiful  doe  which 
cut  away  over  the  bush  from  not  inore 
than  thirty  yards  start.  On  previous 
trips  ten  years  back  we  heard  constant 
rumors  of  deer.  This  time  we  saw  one 
or  more  of  both  sexes  each  day. 

The  black  and  white  setter  made  a 
beautiful  point.  A hen  grouse  raised 
about  fifteen  yards  ahead  of  her  and  was 
shot  and  retrieved  in  great  form.  This 
dog  had  a great  nose  and  would  hold 
stanch  as  a granite  house,  if  not  too 
close  on  the  bird.  If  one  kicked  off  un- 
der her  nose,  away  she  went  on  a wild 
chase,  then  came  back  for  her  licking. 

So  far  Jane  the  Airedale  had  just 
been  along.  The  first  day  the  setters 
were  so  wild  her  owner  kept  her  in  very 
close  so  she  would  not  interfere  with 
them.  At  home  she  had  worked  ring- 
necks  some  without  a gun,  but  as  yet 
had  not  been  working  on  grouse.  She 
now  made  game  and  began  to  trail,  her 
boss  right  at  the  stump  of  her  tail,  care- 
fully as  though  walking  on  eggs,  through 
the  scrub  into  a bunch  of  evergreens. 
The  gang  followed,  begging  her  in  three 
languages  to  have  a heart  and  go  easy. 
Where  mere  man  must  walk  around  she 
slipped  through,  with  only  the  tinkle  of 
her  bell  to  tell  where  she  was.  Then 
that  stopped.  We  lined  up  around  the 
clump  and  called  to  her  to  come  on. 
Then  the  bird  buzzed.  A chap  on  the 
outside  killed  it. 

On  order  Jane  walked  in,  mouthed  the 
bird  gently  and  told  us  she  knew  all  the 
time  it  was  her  job  to  find,  and  ours  to 
catch  ’em.  From  then  on  we  “left  it  to 
Jane.”  When  she  made  game,  we  took 
notice  pronto,  and  gave  her  a chance  to 
prove  out.  She  could  not  wind  a bird 
under  quite  as  difficult  circumstances  as 
the  setters.  They  occasionally  came  in 
and  made  a point  ahead  which  she  re- 
spected. She  trailed  up  skulkers,  found 
dead  and  caught  cripples,  required  no 
stick  work  and  little  wind. 

No  set  rule  covers  a grouse’s  action. 
Some  raise  way  ahead  out  of  sight  and 
sound.  Some  kick  off  right  under  the 
nose  of  the  dog.  Others  run  ahead  to 
heavy  cover,  and  either  fly  or  wait. 
There  is  nothing  sure  about  ’em.  One 
bird  in  particular  played  a funny  stunt. 
The  English  setter  came  to  a point  at  a 
clump  of  dead  chestnuts.  Her  owner 
called  to  his  partner  on  the  right  to  walk 
on,  thinking  the  bird  would  drive  better 
from  that  side.  It  towered  up  through 
the  clump  and  not  one  of  us  standing 
in  a triangle  around  the  clump  got  a 
shot.  We  marked  it  down  in  a swale 


At  Last  We  Have  It! 

SPRATT’S 

OVALS 

The  famous  pocket  biscuit. 

About  120  of  these  weigh  a pound. 

Toys  want  them  every  day,  but  they 
make  a fine  snack  for  big  dogs  also. 

Write  for  sample  and  send  2c.  stamp 
for  catalogue,  “Dog  Culture.” 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


iFree  Dog  BookI 

® by  noted  soeoialist.  Tells  how  to  " 


by  noted  specialist.  Tells  how  to 
FEED  AND  TRAIN 

your  dog 

KEEP  HIM  HEALTHY 

and 

CURE  DOG  DISEASES. 

How  to  put  dog  in  condition,  kill 
fleas,  cure  scratching,  mange,  dis- 
temper. Gives  twenty-five  famous 


1 


Q-W  Dog  Remedies 


and  ISO  illustrations  of  dog  leads,  training  collars, 
harness,  stripping  combs,  dog  houses,  etc.  Mailed  free, 

Q-W  LABORATORIES 

Dept,  6 Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey 


I 


DOG 

I MIXTURE 


Established  lfi35 
Used  by  nearly 
40  winners  of  The 
Waterloo  Cup 
The  Great  English 
Dog  Remedy. 

Dependable  and 
harmless  and  easy  to 
administer. 

Used  by  the  leading 
English  and  Ameri- 
can Breeders,  etc.,  to 
insure  perfect  condi- 
tion. and  to  produce  

smooth  and  healthy  appearing  coats.  Invalua- 
ble in  Distemper.  In  capsule  or  liquid  form. 
Send  for  descriptive  folder 
at  dealers  or  E.  FOUGERA  & CO..  Inc., 
Sole  Importers,  90-92  Beekman  $t..  New  York 


MNllNG  SEASON  OPENS 

''Here's  your  chance  ’’ 


Rcy  Pncc 


Our  Price 

$4.70 


A 22-calibre  Genuine  Ortgies  Rifle 

With  automatic  shell  ejectors.  Imported  from 
Germany.  Length  over  all,  40  inches.  Fine 
wood  stock.  Krupp  steel  blue  barrel;  lever 
action  with  improved  shell  ejector.  Very  active. 
Shoots  .22-calibre  American  bullets,  long  or 
short.  Fine  for  Target  Practice  and  Small  Game. 
Real  Buy — while  they  last. 

Regular  value  $15.00 — Our  price  $4.70. 

Parcel  Post  Insured  80c. 

THE  MONTAGUE  CO.,  INC., 

Dept.  P,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Send  for  Our  Revolver  and  Binocular  Catalogue. 


Either  color, large 
or  small.  Mated 
pairs  or  dozen 
Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet,  1 0 
C.  H.  KEEFER  & CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio. 


FERRETS 


America’s 

Pioneer 

DogMedicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
1 2 8 West  24th  Street , New  Y ork 


^Friendandpiaymate 


Shomont  White  Collies  Love  Kiddies 

This  one  quality  alone  makes  onr  Scotch  Col- 
hes  rare  bargains  They’re  frentle,  fearless, 
devoted.  Have  every  quality  a dojr  should 
have— intelligence,  courage,  strength.  Pine 
shepherds,  unsjirpassed  as  watchdogs.  Inde- 
fatigable enemies  of  vermin.  They  are 
the  Aces”  of  alldog-dom.  Satisfac- 
DOD  guaranteed.  Pairs  notakln.  Get  our 
special  bargain  lints  now. 

SHOnnONT  KENNELS 
Box  108  Monticello»  lowd 


Is  This  Worth  the  Price? 

Stop  your  dog  breaking  shot  and  wing. 
Teach  him  what  whoa!  means.  No  long 
trailing  rope  or  spike  collar.  Our  field 
dog  control  is  not  cruel.  Can  be  carried 
in  pocket  and  attached  instantly  to  dog’s 
collar.  Dog  can’t  bolt.  Fast  dogs  can  be 
worked  in  close  and  young  ones  field 
broken  in  a week.  Works  automatically — ■ 
principal  South  American  Bolas.  Sent 
postpaid  with  full  directions  for  $2.  Testi-' 
monials  and  booklet,  Making  a Meat  Dog 
sent  on  request. 

MAPLE- ROAD  KENNELS 


O A K H U RST 
DOG  CRATES 

Introduced  eight  years  ago, 
they  are  use<l  and  endorsed 
by  prominent  sportsmen  in 
every  state. 

Standard  1-dog  size.  $7.50 
Standard  2-dog  size,  $9.75 
Orders  filled  promptly. 
Sold  direct  to  user. 

OAKHURST  CRATE  CO. 
Russelville,  Ky. 


SHOOTING  DOGS  WANTED 

I have  owned  and  developed  the  greatest  Field  Trial 
Dogs  that  this  world  has  ever  seen  and  I am  satisfleil  to 
rest  on  my  laurels  and  in  the  future  devote  my  energies 
exclusively  to  training  shooting  dogs.  My  training  preserves 
comprise  20,000  acres  with  abundance  of  game.  Kennels 
built  after  a lifetime  experience.  My  assistants,  the  best 
men  I could  find  in  Scotland,  and  the  dogs  I break  remain 
broken.  I have  more  unbroken  records  than  any  trainer 
living  or  any  trainer  who  ever  did  live.  If  you  want  your 
shooting  dogs  properly  developed,  semi  them  to  me. 

R.  K.  (BOB)  ARMSTRONG,  Roba.  Alabama. 


$4  MAKES  PERFECT  BIRD  DOG  $4 

Ideal  Exclusive  Combination  Offer 

20ih  Century  Bird  Dog  Book  ( Edition  ) 

By  Er.  Shelley 
and 

NEW  AND  nWPORTED  TRAINO  COLLAR 

Train  Your  Dog  at  Home! 

The  Book  Teaches  The  Traino  Trains 

Four  Dollars  for  Both — Postage  Prepaid 

This  combination  can  be  obtained  only  from 

FREEMAN  LLOYD,  Oscawana,  N.  Y. 

P MAKES  PERFECT  BIRD  DOG  ^ 


In  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  Forest  and  Stream.  It  %oill  identify  you. 
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WATCH  CHARM  PISTOL 

w,.„24  $ - 


S^LVEftANO  GOLD 
PLATED 


CARTRIDGES 


ACTUAL 


No. 

305 


The  very  latest  and  most  uniQue 
novelty  out.  This  miniature  “BreaK 

Open"  pistol  is  the  smallest  pistol  in  the  world 

shoots  real  ammunitioo  and  makes  loud  report  like 
a regular  25  Cal.  gun;  can  be  used  as  watch  charm, 
appeals  to  every  sportsman  and  arouses  the  interest 
of  all.  Made  of  hard  metal  beautifully  finished  in 
silver  and  electro  plated  in  14K  gold  with  charm 
attachment.  Rush  your  order  with  remittance. 
^.55,  to-day  or  you  will  be  disappointed.  No  C.  O. 
D.  s accepted.  Quantity  limited.  Going  fast.  First 
Come — First  Served.  No  others  obtainable. 


Edwards  Import  Trading  Corp. 

258  Broadway,  New  York 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

Bound  or  unbound  copies  of  “Forest  and  Stream’’ 
for  the  following  issues; 

Feb.  3rd,  1881,  to  July  28th,  1881,  Vol  16 
Aug.  4th,  1881,  to  Jan.  26th,  1882,  Vol.  17 
Advertiser  would  like  to  purchase  same  to  com- 
plete library  set. 

Address  Editor,  FOREST  & STREAM 

9 E.  40th  STREET  NEW  "iTORK  CITY 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CON- 
GRESS OF  AUGUST  24,  1912 
of  Forest  and  Stream,  published  monthly  at  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1922. 

State  of  New  York  ) 

County  of  New  York) 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  T. 
_H.  Mearns,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Busi- 
ness Manager  of  the  FOREST  AND  STREAM 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  a true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a daily  paper,  the  circulation), 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  re- 
verse of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  mana- 
gers are  : 

Publisher,  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Co., 
9 East  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Editor,  William  Bruette,  9 East  40th  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 

Managing  Editor,  John  P.  Holman,  9 East  40th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Business  Manager,  T.  H.  Mearns,  9 East  40th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a corporation, 
give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1 per  cent  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Forest  and 
Stream  Publishing  Co.,  9 East  40th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ; William  Bruette,  9 East  40th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. ; J.  R.  Harbeck,  GO  Liberty  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. ; Norwood  Johnson,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ; George  Bird  Grinnell,  2.^^^  E.  15th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ; Jay  Hall,  9 East  40th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. : E.  L.  Parker,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees 

and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are : (If  there 

are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  secur- 
ity holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  per- 
son or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  act- 
ing, is  given ; also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a capacity  other  than. that  of  a bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

T.  H.  MEARN.S,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2Gth 
dav  of  Sept.,  1922. 

[Seal]  JEANNE  VOLLENHOVEN. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1924.) 

In  writing 


and  followed.  The  growth  was  thick 
and  waist-high.  Close  to  a creek  bank 
Jane  started  trailing.  Three  of  us 
tagged  after.  The  setter  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek.  For  a quarter 
mile  we  followed  that  airedale,  caution- 
ing her  all  the  time,  and  finally  had 
about  made  up  our  minds  that  she  was 
spoofing  us,  when  one  of  the  boys  saw 
the  bird  cut  across  a clear  space  under 
some  cedars  not  more  than  ten  feet 
ahead  of  the  dog.  We  closed  up  expect- 
ing it  would  raise  out.  Jane  went  in  un- 
der while  we  stood  around  and  waited, 
and  came  out  at  a high  creek  bank,  but 
no  bird  raised.  Jane  said  that  was  the 
end  of  the  road.  I told  them  I believed 
that  bird  hopped  off  the  creek  bank  and 
flew  across  the  creek.  We  couldn’t  see 
below  the  bank  because  of  the  brush. 
The  setter  man  on  the  other  side  said : 
“Didn’t.  I was  coming  all  the  time. 
I’d  a’  seen  it  or  a’  heard  it.  That  dam 
Tarry  dog  lost  it.” 

He  brought  his  setter  over,  and  we  all 
combed  that  stuff  again.  No  bird.  He 
took  the  setter  back  across  the  creek  and 
killed  the  bird  about  twenty  yards  ahead. 
It  had  run  a quarter  mile  just  ahead  of 
Jane,  then  sailed  across  the  creek  into 
some  windfall  where  the  setter  found  it. 

\Y7E  found  grouse  in  all  kinds  of 
cover,  and  in  the  open.  My  first 
shot  was  in  late  afternoon.  Jane  found 
a hen  bird  we  had  been  following  under 
a clump  of  cedars  at  the  top  of  a steep 
knoll.  It  raised  only  two  feet  and  flew 
straight  down  hill,  parallel  to  the 
ground.  A brown  bird  so  close  to  brown 
leaves,  in  shade,  in  late  afternoon  was 
not  easy  though  a straight-away  shot. 
The  next  one  came  over  from  behind  me, 
on  top  of  a mountain,  clear  above  the 
tree  tops,  going  fast.  Another  was 
found  in  a bunch  of  briars,  in  an  open 
pasture  raising  into  an  easy  shot.  Many 
tore  out  through  the  evergreens  and 
laurels.  Everybody  could  hear  them  but 
no  one  saw  one  or  got  a shot. 

For  a week’s  recreation  this  sport  is 
unbeatable  by  any  form  of  hunting. 
The  mountain  air  is  fine;  the  tramping 
hard,  but  not  too  strenuous.  No  matter 
what  your  condition  on  arriving,  you 
will  eat  three  big  meals,  and  sleep  all 
of  nine  hours  after  your  second  day’s 
tramp.  The  country  itself  is  beautiful. 
Mountains,  hills,  valleys  with  creeks  and 
trout  streams  full  of  trout.  On  our  last 
day  out  we  ate  our  lunch  on  the  bank  of 
one  of  these.  A fingerling  drifted  down 
as  we  sat  there.  We  offered  him  bread 
crumbs  which  he  took.  He  rose  to  apple 
skins  but  refused  the  fruit  course.  An 
apple  core  tossed  in  carelessly  drove  him 
under  a stump,  hut  in  a minute  he  was 
hack  again,  as  hungry  as  ever,  as  much 
fun  as  a begging  pup.  But  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  the  wild  life  observed 
were  the  grouse  themselves.  In  spite 
of  natural  enemies,  hawks,  owls,  foxes, 
cats,  mink,  skunks  and  men,  these  birds 
are  increasing. 

I killed  one  “varying”  hare  (snowshoe 
rabbit),  cars  were  then  gray,  body  a rich 
vinegar  bronze,  white  underneath,  as  it 
was  in  early  November  before  any 


Forest  and  Stream 

snows.  Several  cottontail  rabbits  were  ‘ 
picked  up  each  day.  The  country  up 
there  is  full  of  both  varieties,  and  it  ' 
seems  strange  to  me  we  do  not  stumble  t. 
over  more  of  them  in  a day’s  hunt.  The  I 
natives -gun  for  them  in  preference  to  ' 
birds,  as  the  bag  usually  contains  more 
meat,  for  the  average  shot  on  rabbit  than 
bird.  The  best  shots  are  the  men  who  \ 
hunt  each  season  and  swing  and  pull  I 
from  where  they  stand  when  the  bird 
jumps.  We  had  with  us  a trap  shooter 
of  excellent  local  reputation,  and  years 
of  experience.  He  has  uniformly  bad 
luck  at  grouse,  but  in  spite  of  his  years 
he  makes  the  hard  trip  each  season,  so 
great  is  the  fascination  of  the  sport. 
The  worst  luck  I fear  for  my  vacation 
is  not  to  be  able  to  spend  part  of  it  in 
the  woods  of  our  own  state,  among  the 
gamest  birds  in  existence. 


HOW  TO  SKIN  AND 
MOUNT  A FISH 

(Continued  from  page  539) 

trout  was  sent  me  by  Alex  Walker,  of 
Butte,  Montana,  and,  to  quote  his  letter 
in  part,  he  says:  “I  send  you  the  skin 
and  head,  etc.,  of  a six-pound  rainbow 
which  I was  lucky  enough  to  capture 
last  Sunday  in  the  Big  Hole  River. 

“I  caught  this  fish  on  a blue  quill  dry- 
fly  No.  10  hook,  using  a Halford,  1912, 
rod.  Corona  line,  a ten  and  half  foot 
tapered  leader.  So  you  see  it  was  caught 
according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  dry- 
fly  fishing.  The  fish  gave  me  thirty 
minutes  of  real  play  before  he  rolled 
over  on  his  side.” 

To  anglers  like  myself — who  fish  our 
Eastern  streams — -this  shapely  fish  ap- 
pears a giant,  ’out  this  famous  river 
(which  I hope  soon  to  visit)  contains 
rainbows  up  to  twenty  - two  pounds 
weight,  which  feed,  and  I believe  are 
only  caught  on  large  - winged  helgra- 
mites,  live  and  artificial,  also  on  the  live 
muddler  minnows 

I have  just  acquired  a magnificent  42- 
pound  muscalonge  52  inches  long,  mount- 
ed and  set  up  at  Alexander  Bay  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  where  it  was  captured. 
This  particular  specimen  exactly  proves 
my  method  of  setting  up  a fish  is  better. 
Although  stuffed  with  sawdust  (which  is 
perhaps  the  best  they  could  do  with  such 
a monstrous  long  fish),  the  fastening 
of  it  to  the  board  by  a hook  upon  which 
the  lower  jaw  rested,  then  nailed  in  two 
places  near  the  tail  made  the  long  belly 
sag  down  with  a considerable  bend  in 
the  back  which  to  be  correct  should  be 
perfectly  straight.  Not  only  that,  the 
outside  jaw,  exposed  to  view  was  badly 
pulled  inwards  to  utterly  destroy  the 
snake-like  litheness  of  this  otherwise 
wonderfully  attractive  fish.  Before  re- 
mounting on  the  painted  background 
board,  I removed  part  of  the  sawdust, 
inserted  a block  of  light  Balsa  wood 
upon  which  the  entire  body  skin  would 
rest,  then  screwed  the  block  on  the 
wood,  making  the  fish  perfectly  secure, 
and  effectively  retaining  its  natural  pose. 
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